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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——0----— 


Mersey Railway (No. 1) Bill {Lords} (by Order)— 
Bill, as amended, considered ., ee oe 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 
—p— 


PartiAMENt—Business oF THE Hovse—Question, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) [Further Questions thereon ] ee oe 





Business oF THE House, Wepnespay Sirrincs— 


Ordered, That the Standing Orders of the House relating to Wednesday Sittings be 
suspended this day. —(Mr. baie Henry Smith) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


--- —— 9 ——_—_. 


Members of Parliament (Charges and rr Bill— 


Bill, as amended, further considered 
After debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Bail (Scotland) Bill [Bill 286]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. oe 
After debate, Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,” — 
(The Lord ‘Advocate : :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the 
third time, and passed. 
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Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill [Bill 352]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Jackson) .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 

and committed for To-morrow. 


Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 355]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Jackson) .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for 7o-morrow. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 353]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Jackson) : 
ag ome put, and agreed to: —Bill read a second time, and committed for 
0-morrow. 


Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill [Bill 350]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. Pe os ee 
Bill re-committed in respect of an Amendment to Olause 8 :—Bill con- 
sidered in Committee :—Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time : ’”—After short debate, 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed, with 
an amended Title. 


Corrnotp Acts Amenpment [Stame Dury]— 
Considered in Committee ee . * * 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


MOTION. 





PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—Bvsiness oF THE Hovse— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. W. H. Smith) ° 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [8.0.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 


St. Giles Restoration (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill— 
Bill to amend an Act to make provision in regard to the restoration of 
the ancient church of St. Giles in the city of Edinburgh—Presented 
(The Lord Balfour) oe oe oe 
Bill read 1*. (No. 261.) 


His Imperra, Masesty THe Late German Empzror—Answer to Address 
[June 18} oe ee ee ee 
Tae Merropoitray Potice—Observations, Lord Ooleridge; Reply, The 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury :)—Short Debate thereon ee 


Members of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 1*,”’—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. 
. Motion agreed to :—Bill read 1*. (No. 263.) 


Private Bitts— 

Moved to resolve— 

“That the following be made a Standing Order : A copy of every Local Bill, if amended 
in Committee, shall, as so amended, be deposited at the Office of Her Majesty's 
‘Treasury and at the General Post Office three days before the Bill is read a third 
time: Agreed to ; and the said resolution ordered to bs added to the Roll of Standing 
Orders, to be numbered 143a, and to be printed. (No. 265.) 
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Bustness or THE Hovse— 
Standing Order No. XX XV. considered (according to order) and dispensed with during 
present sittings of the House. 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill (No. 257)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Report of Amendments be now received,”—( Zhe Lord 
Balfour) 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘ws now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months,’’)—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 

After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now’) stand part of the Motion ? 
Resolved in the affirmative: :-—Amendments reported. 

Further Amendments made; Bill read 3* with the Amendments; Further 
Amendments made ; Bill parsed, and sent to the Commons. 


Sale of Goods Bill— 
Bill for codifying the law —e to the sale of meet —Presented (The 
Lord Herscheli oe ve 
Bill read 1*. (No. 267.) 
House adjourned during pleasure at 6.10 p.m. 
House resumed by The Lord Kinrore (2. Kintore) at 3.31 a.m. [3.45] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


ee aoe 


Security acarnst Frere (Merrororis)—Inquiry sy CommitrEE—Questions, 
Mr. Aird, Mr. Baumann; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ( (Mr, Matthews) 

Post OrricE—Prices or Post Carps—Questions, Mr. R. Power; Answers, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

New Sourm Wares—Tue Curwese Inrcration—Sreecn or Sir Harry 
Parkxes—Question, Sir George Campbell ; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Persta—Traping CoMPANIES—PROCLAMATION OF THE Saan—Question, 
Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Arrica (CentraL)—Tue Stave Trape—Question, Sir George Cam bell ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) .. 

Post Orrice—Tue Ouannet TeLecRaru Company—Question, Sir George 
Campbell ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Riots anp DisTURBANCES (InELAND)—P.LumBer AND CoNNELL, EMERGENCY 
Men—Questions, Mr. J. O’Connor; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Narionat Derence—Possisuity or Invaston—Lanpina 1x SurrotK— 
Question, Mr. Quilter; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) 

War acces, Morro or Taz WELsH Recrwent—Question, Mr. b. 
A. Thomas; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Stanhope) 

Tue Inqvest at MrrcnetstowN oN THE LATE Mn. Manvevittz—Dr. 
Riptey anp Dr. Barr—Questions, Dr. Tanner, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton), Mr. Anderson; Answers, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Lunacy—Tue Dinspate Private Lunatic Asy.um—Action ror Lrszt— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) os oe oe 
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Poor Law (Scottanp)— Onartzs Smira— Question, Mr. Anstruther; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) ve 


Nationat Epvucation (IrELanp)—Porim Teacners in Natrona Scnoors 
—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Chief ae for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Riots anp DisTuRBANCES (Iaxtanp)—Ustawror Asseusty, Dosparx— 
Mr. Greorce cee rhe GY Mr. James Stuart; "Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee 

Riots anp Distunsayces (Iretanp)—VioLENce AND INTIMIDATION AT 
DunpatkK—Question, Mr. James Stuart; Answer, The Chief ven 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Epvoation Acts—Tue Day Inpvustriat Scunese, Mancuyscen—Cnesiien, 
Colonel Sandys; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 19% 
ment (Mr. Matthews) 

Pusttc Heatta—OvrTsrEaAK OF a AT Manusunian«<Maitions. 
Mr. Channing, Mr. Picton; Answers, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

River THames—Tae Lanpine Puace at Dasester~Question, Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Inp1a—Mepicat Instruction anp Examinatton—Question, Dr. Tanner ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Commissioners or Nationat Epvucation (InEtanp)—Pay anp Fines oF 
Crerxs—Question, Mr. J. O’Connor; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Simm Patrick Keenan, ResipEent Cunmmnenen, OF a Rovcsses 
IrELanp)—Question, Mr. Clancy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 

reland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Inp1a—Tue Irnrawappy Froritia Oourant—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Tue Menat Braipce—Tae Totts—Question, Mr. J. Bryn Roberts; An- 
swer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of the Treasury) . , 

Nationa, Epvcation (IrEtanp)—Tue Royat Cottece oF Sornsen, Bes. 
t1n—Question, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Vice President of the 
Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) as ee : 

Lunatic Asytums ([reLanp)—Kittarney Disrarcr AsyLuM inate. 
Mr. Sheehan ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Inpra (Bomsay)—Tare Dock—Question, Admiral Field; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) .. ee 

Bankruptcy — Famvure or Messrs. Greenway, Warwick —Issvz oF 
Banx Nores—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Prisons Boarp (Inmaxp)—Wanpza Ovraman—Question, Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Law or Coprricht—LezaisLation —Question, Mr. Summers; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Coat Mines, &c. Reaunation Acr, 1887—Criausz 80—CERTIFICATE OF 
Ricuarp WictEY—Question, Mr. D. A. Thomas; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Arnica (Sourn)—Rattway From Detacoa Bay—Question, Mr. Kimber; 
Answer, The Under tsi of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

Pusttio HeattHo—PoiznvuTion oF THE Bussne’ 8 Hiei ieee Mr. 
means Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 

tchie) oe ee 
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Parsons (InzEtanp)—Tae Rev. J. M‘Fappey—Questions, The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin = r. Sexton); Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Post Orrice—Ivorgasep Factiirres ror GREAT Hortaxp—Question, Mr. 
Round; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) we 

Borngeo—Tae Treaty or 1824—Question, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) oe ee ee 

Intanp RevenvE—INcoME Tax—Souxvurss A AND B—Arzoruants TO 
Corracers—Question, Mr. Stanley; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. ee ee oe 

Post Orrice (InELanD)—PostmasTErsHIP oF Dunotoz, Co. Dongcat— 
Maurice Boyte—Questions, Mr. Mac Neill; Answers, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) o oe 

Riots anp DisTuRBANCES (inatann)—Inomenre NEAR Exnre—Questions, 
Mr. Carew, Mr. Mac Neill, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) , 

Post Orrice—Brmts (Hovsz or Commons)—ExtTEnsIon oF Tnre—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Chance ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) .. 

Tue Civi. Service Breap Company, Liuirep — Question, Mr. J. 
Rowlands; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) ee 

Russta (Asratic Provinces)—Mizirary Coton1zs—Question, Mr. Price; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 


Fergusson) .. 
Post Orrice (IaELanpD) ~—Kixenny—Question, Mr. Chance ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) oe 


Inpr1a—Intanp Emicration Act, 1902-—Cocerne—Mearatzrt IN Tea 
GarpEns—Question, Mr. James Stuart; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Inpra—Intanp Emigration Act, 3600..Aienne~Qmeatien. Mr. Tesien 
Stuart; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) | ; 

Inp1a—THE Cornaenene Desnaens Aon~Tan Cameeuene REGULATIONS 
—Question, Mr. James Stuart ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 


for India (Sir John Gorst) . es 
Orpyance Inquiry Oosnraston (WaRLIKE " Sronzs) _ Mr. Dunn, A 
Wirness—Questions, Mr. Hanbury; Answers, The ney of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ° 


Law AND JusTICE arg )—Casz or Mr. Licueniee, J. P. —Cnsiibiiee, 
Sir William Ewart, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), 3 
William Plowden ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A 
J. Balfour), The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 


Customs — Orrensive Searcu or A Dock Lasouvrer at SovurHaMPpToN — 
Conviction or a Custom Hovse Orricen—Question, Mr. Evans ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. : 

Law anD JusticE—THE Pusiic Prosecuror—CasEe or EpwarpD Bese, 
A Banxrupt—Question, Mr. J. M. Maclean; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ee oe 

Inp1a—Tue Nizam or Hyperasap—CotoneL Marsuatt—Questions, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Kelly ; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) - ee 

Law ayp Justice—Tae OCatenpar anv List oF Phovees Cenvecmene-— 
Question, Mr. Atherley-Jones; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee ee oe 
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Lanpiorp anp Tenant (Inetanp)—Mr. Huon Fercvson, or Newrown- 
arps—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 109 

Irtsh Lanp Commisston-—~AppiTIonaL Svus- Comtisstoners—(Question, Mr. 
Maurice Healy ; Answer, The Chief rag for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) on 110 

Tur Nava Mana:vvres—BomparpMent AND Carrure oF Towns AND 
Ports—Questions, Admiral Field, Mr. Caldwell; Answers, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald), The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) - es oe oo 291 

Evictions (IrnEtanp) — Restoration or Patrick Murray, A Potice 
ConsTaBLE—Questions, Sir John Colomb, The Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. Sexton), Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 


Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 112 
Frrenpiy Societies Reno~Davatiame—Quedinn, Mr. Ainslie ; . Anewer, 
The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) ee 114 


Sours Arrica—Sratez Drrecren CoronizaTion—Imurcration into NATAL 
—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 


(Mr. W. H. Smith 114 
Crviz List Penstons—FurTHer Rerurn—Question, Mr. Summers; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 116 


Crvi Estasnisoments— Report oF THE Commission — Question, Mr. 
Pickersgill; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) 117 
SIrTIncs oF THE Hovse—Susrenstox OF THE " SraNDING Onpen—Question, 
Mr. Marjoribanks ; Answer, Mr. Speaker 117 


Busivess or tHe House — Postronement or Bitts — Question, Mr. 
Warmington; Answer, The First Lord of the saenarnde (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) [Further Questions thereon] .. -. 118 


MOTION. 


Sirtincs or tHe Hovse (Suspension or tue Sranpine OrpEk)— 
Reso.uTion— 


Moved, “ That, until the Government Orders are disposed of, so much of the Standing 
Order No. 1, Sittings of the House, as relates to the interruption of Business at 
midnight, the right of objection after midnight, and the Adjournment of the House 
at One o’clock, be suspended this day and To-morrow,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith) 123 


Amendment proposed, 


After the words ‘‘ Government Orders,”’ to insert the words ‘‘and the Order for the 
Second Reading of the School Board for London Election Bill,”—(Colonel Hughes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : —After short 
debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 27, Noes 201; Ma- 
jority 174.—(Div. List, No. 270.) 


Main Question again proposed ee ve -. 126 
After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oaths Bill [Bill 319}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(4/r. Bradlaugh) .. 128 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this Za 
six months,” —( Mr. De Lisle.) 
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Oaths Bill—continued, 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
—After further short debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
Ayes 147, Noes 60; Majority 87.—(Div. List, No, 271.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to ;:—Bill read the third time, and passed, 


East Inpta Revenve Accounts—Tue Annvat Finanorat STATEMENT— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Moved, “ That it sppears, by the Accounts laid before this House, that the Total 
Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March 1887 was Rx.77,337,134 ; 
that the Total Expenditure in India and in England charged to Revenue was 
Rx.77,158,707 ; that there was a surplus of Revenue over Expenditure of Rx.178,427 ; 
and that the Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works was Rx.5,670,484, 
besides a Capital Charge of £4,914,546 involved in the Redemption of Liabilities,’”— 
(Sir John Gorst) ee ee ee ee ee 

After long debate, Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words “‘ But this Committee is of opinion that 
the economies —— by the Army Commission in India should be enforced, espe- 
~cially those which would do away with the Commands in Chief in Madras and 
Bombay ; and that the Civil administration of those Presidencies might be more 
economically conducted, but with equal if not greater efficiency, by making those 
Presidencies Lieutenant Governorships instead of Governorships,”—(Sir William 
Plowden.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : "—After further 
dehate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 36, Noes 105; 
Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 272.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to: —Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill [Bill 354]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ae ee ee 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Jfr. Jackson :)— 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 355]— 
- Bill considered in Committee .. ee oe os 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; read 
the third time, and passed. 


National Defence Bill [Bill 235]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 25th July] ee on 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 
Municipal Funds (Ireland) Bill [Bill 371]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. : 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported : as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Marriages Validation Bill [Zords] [Bill 370]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” és - 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed ; 
considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment. 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,”—{Mr. Jackson :)— 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 
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Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill | Lords] | Bill 344]— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
paves Ws 


Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) Bill~Ordered (Mr. Jackson, Mr, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Arthur Balfour); presented, and read the first time [Bill 374] ee 


ApDsJouRNMENT— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Jackson) oe 
Question put, and agreed to, [3.30 a.m. ] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 


Members of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) .. 
After debate, on Question? Resolved in the afirmative:—Bill read 2* 

accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 7o- 
morrow. 


Oaths Bill (No. 272)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read ee oe 


Order discharged. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. [12.15 a.m.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Sranpina OrpERs—AMENDMENT ee ee se 


QUESTIONS. 
—o— 


Post Orrrice—Tetecrarn Act, 1868—Press yey ag oe Mr. 
Cochrane-Baillie ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
Locat Government Bitt ror Scortanp—Istanp oF EWIs—Question, 

Mr. Anderson ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
INTERMEDIATE EpvcaTIon (Inztanp)—Examination Oxzntres, Betrast— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden e° se 
UnirTep ie Coryricat — THE Prorosep " Ewactuent— 
Questions, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ee 
Consutar Service—Tue Hosprrats at ConsTANTINOPLE AND Smyrna— 
Frrs—Question, Colonel Hill ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 
War Orrice—Enuistment in THE IsLaND oF Larwis—Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr 
Stanhope) ., ee ee ‘ ee 
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H. A. Macdonald) oe ee 
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Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) ée 

Post Orrice (Scottanp)—CarriaGe or Malits In THE Noxr— Question, 
Dr. R. M‘Donald ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) . 

Trish Onvrcn Act—Szcrion 25—Retictovs Services on THE Rook oF 
CasHEL—Question, Viseount Grimston ; Answer, The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

First Orrenpers Act, 1887—Nrw Zeatanp—Question, Mr. 8. Hoare ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Fa a (Mr. 
Matthews) .. ee eo oe 

War Orrice—Tue Army Reszerve—Dererrep Par—Oass or J. W. 
Eveson—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Apmrratty (Macarnery, &o. \ apeanes or H.MS. “ Brake Question, 
Mr. va Bright ; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell « Lord of the 

Inisx lame Commrsston—Svus-Commissionzrs Butter axpD GREGORY— 
Questions, Mr. W. Abraham (Glamorgan, Rhondda); Answers, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Crvm Service Wrirers—SurzrannvuaTion—Question, Mr. Kelly; ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) oe ee 

War Orrice—Foop Surrry or Inranrry Sotprers — Question, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) 

Merropouitan Fire Bricape—Fire Escarrs—Questions, “Mr. Wootton 
Isaacson, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; Answers, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe ee ee 
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Arnica (Wzsr Coast)—Txe ex-Kine or Wassar—Question, Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for owe Affairs (Sir 
James Fergusson) ee ee 

Arrica (Wszst Ooast)—Tuz Roya Niozn Courant--Qaestion, Mr. 
Cobb ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for — Affairs (Sir 
James Fergusson) oe ae ee 

Prevro-PNEuMoNIA AND TuBERCULOSIS—REPORT OF THE * Daparmcawrat 
CommiTTEE—Question, Sir Richard Paget; Answer, Viscount Lewisham 

Locat Government (Enotanp anp Wates) Bitt—ApPRoPRIATION OF THE 
Prosate Duty Grantr—Question, Sir Tindal Robertson; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ee 

Untrep Srares—Hven Brooks, orHzrwist Maxwett, ConvicreD OF THE 
Murver or Artnur Pretter—Question, Mr. Kelly; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Luyatic Asy_tums (Inetanp)—Kritarney Districr Asytum—Questions, 
Mr. Edward Harrington ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden), The Benetiey to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) oe 

Post Orrice Conrracts—Onarces on Letrers To Inpra—Question, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ., 

Post Orrick Contracts—ConvEYANCE oF Matis To AND FROM AUSTRALIA 
—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) ee ee ee ef 
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[August 10.] 


France—Arrest oF Enousn Svssecrs at Dunxrrk — Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) os 

Arrica (CenTraL)—ExpepiTion FoR THE ‘Rewer or Eur Pasaa— 
Lrevrenant Wissmann—Question, Sir Walter B. Barttelot ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for eve Affairs +0 James Fer- 
gusson) ee . 

Merropouitan Fire Bricapz — Rerort oF THE Sevect Comarrrae— 
Questions, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Mr. Lawson; Answers, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe 

war” Borneo — A Barirish Pxrorecrorate — Question, Sir George 

magne Answer, The Under Secretary of State for “weg Affairz 
Gn ames Fergusson) 

Oaminat Law — ome Ponisument — Execution oF ” Onrminats - -- 
Question, Sir Tindal Robertson; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee 

Post Orrice—Payment or THE Lonpon ann Dustin Orrrctats—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Clancy; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) . 

Post Orrice -—— Letrer Sorters in THE HoLyHEAD AND KnasTowN 
Packet Post Orrice—Questions, Mr. Clancy; Answers, The Post- 
master ae (Mr. Raikes) 

—_ — Hyperasad (Dscoay) Mintna Company) — Rzrorr oF THE 

OMMITTEE—Mr. Furnrvatt—Question, Mr. Kelly ; Answer, 
The Tote Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir ames Fer- 
gusson) oe 

East Inpia (Hyperapap (Dzcoax) Mrntne Company) — Rerort OF THE 


Serecr CommirrseE—Mr. Hvones—Question, Mr. Kelly; Answer, - 


The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ww James Fer- 
gusson ) ee 

Law oF Corrricut—Leatstation—Question, Mr. Summers; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Inpia—Intanp Emicration Act, 1882—Tuse Coots in THE AssaM Tra 
Garpens—Question, Mr. Summers; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Loca, Government: (ENGLAND anp Wates) Brut—Tae "FRANCHISE FOR 
County OouncitLors—Tue Porice—Question, Mr. Bigwood ; Answer, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ‘ 

Orviz Service Commissioners—Tae Sanpuurst Examrnations—Marrs— 
Questions, Mr. Marjoribanks ; Answers, The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. ee 

Intsn Lanp Comaissron — Sus-Commisstoners — Sitting ix Dusiis — 
Questions, Mr. Clancy; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) 

Post Orrice (IrELAND)—TuE Posr Orrick aT Carrow—Questions, Mr. 
Clancy ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) os 

Parznts, Desions, AnD Trapg Marks Aor, 1883—Sxrcrion 27—Orricers 
or DrerartTments—Sir Frepenick AsEL—Question, Mr. D. A. Thomas; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) oe 

Facrorres Act—Messrs. Rosrnsoy, Curriz, & Co., ABERDBEN—Question, 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 


Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ae ee ee 
Pustic Hearts (Metrorotis)—Fioops 1x tHe Cuatk Farm Districr— 
Question, Mr. Lawson; Answer, Colonel Hughes ae oe 


Fisuerizes (Scortanp)—Lecistation—Question, Mr. Anderson; escent 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Acricutturge—Darry Scnoors—Tue Grant-1n-Aip—Question, Sir Richard 
Paget; Answer, Viscount Lewisham o4 oe ee 
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Orimrvat Law anv Procepurs (Inetanp) Act, 1£87—Conviction or Mr. J. 
O’Ketty, M.P.—Svurrry or Drink to Irish Witnesses—Questions, 

Mt. J. O’Connor, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Clancy ; ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) ee ee ee ae 
Pustio Heatta—Ovrsreak or Smatzt-Pox aT MancHEesteR—Questions, 
Mr. Channing; Answers, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) oe ee . ee 
Factory anp WorksHop Insrecrors— THe Sweatine Sverzu—Question, 
ree Cremer; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
mith) ee ee ee ae ee 
Business oF THE Hovse—Tue AvsournMENT—Questions, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, Mr. Lawsun, Sir George Campbell, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 

W. H. Smith) oe oe ee ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——~=——— 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill— 


Consideration of Lords’ Amendments 
Several agreed to; Several amended, and agreed to. [Special Entries. x 


Mortmain anc Charitable Uses Bill [Zords) [Bill 285]— 


Bill, as amended, considered ., 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read the ‘third time (Ur. Attorney 
ne ig :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and 
passe 


County Courts Consolidation and Amendment Bill [ Zords |— 


Bill, as amended, considered . 

Bill re-committed in respect of Clause 45:—Bill considered in Committee, 
and reported, with an Amendment. 

As ‘dmended, considered:—Bill read the third time, and passed, wit’ 
Amendments. 


National Defence Bill | Bill 235]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ee ee ee 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill [ Zords] [Bill 348]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(d/r. Attorney 


General) 
Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 


Thursday 15th November. 
Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill [Zords] | Bill 344]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Lloyd’s (Signal Stations) (re-committed) Bill [Lords] [Bill 343]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported, ‘without further Amendment } 
Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amendments. 
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Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) Bill [Bill 374]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ en ee 
Debate adjourned till Thureday 15th November. 


MOTIONS. 


— )—— 


Registration Act (1885) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Causton, Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Henry James, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. James Stuart) ; presented, and read the 
first ‘ime [Bill 376} ee ee ve ee ee 


Court of Criminal Appeal Bill— Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir John Simon, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Bradlaugh) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 377] 


Cruelty to Children (Prevention) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. John Morley, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Henry James, Mr. Samuel Smith, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. 
Robert Reid, Mr. Channing) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 378] ee 


Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory Bill— 
Read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House, and Two by the Committee of Selection, 
[11.0.] 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Members of Parliament (Charges and Allegations) Bill— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly :—Bill reported, 


without Amendment. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord President :)—Motion 
agreed to:—Bill read 3*, and passed. 


Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill— 
Commons’ Amendments considered (according to order) .. oe 


County Courts Consolidation and Amendment Bill— 
Commons’ Amendments considered (according to order) .. oe 
Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 


Imperial Defence Bill (No. 276)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly :—Com- 
mittee negatived : —Bill read 3", and passed. 


National Defence Bill (No. 277)— 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ Zhe Lord President) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly :—Com- 
mittee negatived :—Bill read 8*, and passed. 


Victoria University Bill (No. 218)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Lord Herschell) - 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. [1.30.] 
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COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 
QUESTIONS. 


Law anp Pottce (Ingtanp)—Txe Bann Brincz at Portatzxonz— 
Question, Mr. Lea; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) ee ee ee ee ee 

Nationa Envoation (Ingtanp)—Tzacuers iv Worxnovusz Scnoors— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) ee ee o° oe 

Sourm Arrica—Arrairs In ZuLuLanp—Question, Mr. Broadhurst; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) oe 

Post Orrice — Savincs Banx Department — Oxierxs — Question, Mr. 
Carew ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) os 

Epvucation Derarruzent — Corporat Punisament at Sunpon Boarp 
Scnoot, BzprorpsatrE—Question, Mr. Conway ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) .. 

Royat Irise Constasutary—Districr Inspecror Irwin—Question, Mr. 
Summers; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

Crviz Service EstastishMents—TxHe Royat Commisston—Question, Mr. 
Kelly ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 

Trustez Savincs Banxs—Tue Carpirr Banx—Question, Mr. Howell ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) és 

Taz Parxs (Meraropotis)—Dancerovus ConpiTion or tHe Trees In HyYpDE 
Park—Question, Mr. Causton; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A 
Lord of the Treasury) oe oe es oe 

Cramuna Law anp Procepure (Ireranp) Aor, 1887—Oonviction or 
Mr. O’Ketty, M.P.—Surrty or Dartyx to Irisn Wirnesses— 
Questions, Mr. J. O’Connor, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) oe ee 


Sranpinc OrpERs— 
Ordered, That the Standing Orders, as amended, be printed. [No. 368.] 


Srrrines or THE House (Saturpay)— 


Ordered, That the Sitting of the House, this day, bs held subject to the Standing Orders 
that regulate the Sitting of the House on Wednesdays,—{ Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


MOTIONS. 
—_o—- 
ApsouRNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising on Monday next, do aljoura till 
Tuesday, the Gth day of November,”—( Mr. W. H. Smith) os 


After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Board of iculture Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Viscount Lewisham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 379] oe 





Locat Bayxeurproy (Inetanp) [Sararres, &o. ]— 
Considered in Committee ee ee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday next, 
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Apsovrnuent—Mr. Justice Day— 
Moved, “ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith) ee 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, — (5.30. 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper without debate, [House adjourned] ([2.80.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


Evrorrons (InzLAnD) — Estate or Mr. R. T. Hamirron, Oo. Armacn — 
CertiricaTes OF RecisrraTion—Question, Mr. J. Nolan; Answer, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) vs ix 

Intsx Lanp Commission — Sus-Commisstoners— Messrs. BuTtER AND 
Grecory—Questions, Mr. W. Abraham (Limerick, W.); Answers, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) os ape 

Natiowat Epvucation (Inetanp) — TEacHERS FROM THE GovVERNMENT 
Trarnina Corteces—Mopkt Scnoor Tzacners—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) ‘3 

Factory anp Worxsnor Inspecrors—-Tue Sweatinc Systzem—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Cremer; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) oe ee oe 

East Iyp1a (Tue Frvancrat Resotvrtons)—Power or Discussior—Tue 
New Rutes—Question, General Goldsworthy ; Answer, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe é 

MortTMarin AND OsARITABLE Uses Brtt—Lorps’ Aumnncivre—Eumrne 
or Keste Cortzcr, Oxrorp—Questions, Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. 
Howell; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) ee ef ee se 
MOTION. 
—_o0—— 
ApsJoURNMENT— 
Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. W. H. Smith) - 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


Sranpinc Orpvers oF THE Hovse—Report or tHe Szrect Commitree— 
Observations, The Lord Privy Seal (Earl Cadogan) 

Arnica (East Oznrrat)—Question, Observations, The Earl of Harrowby, 
The Bishop of Carlisle; Reply, The Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) 

PaRLIAMENT—SITTINGs oF THE HovsE—Questions, Earl Granville; pry 
swers, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for ag Affairs 
(The Marquess of Salisbury) - 

Unirep Srates (Recatt or Lorp Sackvitte)—Question, Earl Granville; . 
Answer, The Prime Minister and we and of State for ruta e: Affairs 
(The Marquess of Salisbury) 

Inpustriat Scuoors Birt—Question, The Earl of mene s Adanan, 
The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for _— Affairs — 
Marquess of Salisbury) 


Local Government (England and Wales) Electors Act, 1888, » Rape Bill 
[u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Denman) ; read 1* (No. 282) 
[5. 0.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 
QUESTIONS. 


—~o— 


CroanaL Law anp Procepure (Iretanr) Act, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT OF 
Memsers)—Letters received by Mr. Speaker oe 

Business oF THE Hovsz—Questions, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Conybeare, Sir George Campbell ; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

PerretvaL Pernsions—Tue Treasury Marein—~Cnadiane, Mr. Brad 
laugh, Dr. Clark ; —— The First Lord of the ree (Mr. W 
H. Smith) 4 ee 

PartiaMent—New Rvtes or ee 1888—Crosue ‘iets (Appti- 
CATION ON THE 19TH J eo" Mr. _— Answer, Mr. 
Speaker “6 ‘ : 

Tue MErRopoLiITAN er OF Me. JAMES Meeue, OB., 
Assistant CommissionER—Questions, Mr. Pickersgill ; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IT.—Sararies anp Expenses or Crvit, DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £3,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Land Commissioners for 
England, and for defraying the repayable Expenses to be incurred in matters of 
Enclosure and Land Improvement, and under ‘ The ese mee Tithe Redemp- 
tion Act, 1886’”’ 

Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries and Wages, be reduced by the eam of £3,000, the 
Salary of two of the Commissioners,” —(Mr. Molloy :)—After debate, ‘Question 
put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 69, Noes 154: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 277.) 
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| November 6.] 
Svurrry—Crvit Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


Original Question again proposed .. o< ee 

Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries and Wages, be reduced by the sum of £800, the 
Salary of the Resident Legal Assistant Commissioner,” —(Mr. Conybeare :)—Ques- 
tion put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed ,, oe ee . 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £173,968, be 

-s granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board, including 
various Grants in Aid of Local Taxation”’ oe ee ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item F, for ar, of Metropolitan Vagrant 
Wards, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. Pickersgill :)—After further 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee ee ee 

Moved, “ That Item S, £1,864, for the National Vaccine Establishment, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote,”’—(Mr. Bradlaugh :)—After debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 45, Noes 154; Majority 109.—(Div. List, No. 278.) 

Original Question again proposed .. ee ee ee 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £5,717, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Lunacy 
in England” oe ee oe ee oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the reduced sum of £717 be granted for the said Service,’’—(M/r. 
Molloy :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £18,941, to complete the sum for the Mint, including Coinage.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to oe oe ov 

(5.) £5,071, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office. 

(6.) £23,305, to complete the sum for the Patent Office, &¢.—After short debate, 

ote agreed to ee ee ee ee o. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £9,690, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on thé 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty’s Pay- 


-- being Twelve of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair {o make his report to the 
ouse. 


Resolutions to;be reported Z-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 4 


Weights and Measures Bill [Bill 321]— 
> i) That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—(Sir Michael Hicks- 
eac ee ee ef ef 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. | 12.10.] 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—_ 
East Arrica—Tue Stave Trape—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Dr. Clark; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 


Perpetual Penstons—Tue Treasury Minvre—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee 





master General in London and Dublin” o6 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvit Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sararres anp Expenses or Orvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £9,690, to complete the sum for the Paymaster General’s Office. 
(2) £3,033, to complete the sum for the Public —— Loan Conplaen. ae 
short debate, Vote agreed to ° 

(3-) Motion made, and Question sepia’, ° ‘That a sum, not aids £7,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the ‘ze which 
will come in course of Lae ge duriag the vor elias on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the vow Office” ee 

After short debate, Moved, “That a reduced sum, not exceeding £7, 384, be granted 
for the said Service, (Mr. Bradlaugh ;)~After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Originai Question again proposed .. ee oe 

After short debate, Original Question put, and avai to. 

(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £18,567, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment oes | = year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and aie of the meets of the — General of 
Births, &c. in England”’ ° 

Moved, “That Item C, Fees and a of Superintendent Desitom, &e. be 
reduced by £5,000,” —(Dr. Clark :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 44, Noes 123; Majority 79.—(Div. List, No. 279.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £185,977, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for Stationery, Printing, and Paper, — and Printed Books for the 
several Departments of Government in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and some 
Dependencies, and for the two Houses of Parliament, and for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Establishment of the Stationery Office, and the cost of Stationery 
Office Publications, and of the Gazette Offices ; and for sundry Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices, including a Grant in Aid of the publication of Parliamentary Debates” .. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the sum of £185,477 be granted for the said Service,’’"—( Mr. Labou- 
chere :)—After short debate, it being half-an-hour after Five of the clock, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo- morrow. 5.35. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
QUESTIONS. 
—o— 


Uprer Burman—Pay anp ALLowAnces oF Posta, Cierks—Question, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 


John Gorst) .. ee ‘ ee 
Eoaypr—AFFrarIrs AT Sia nie-uQaiitis Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) o6 oe 


Purcuase or Lanp A rans Act, 1885—Rerurn or ProozEpiIncs— 
Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) : oe os ‘ 

Coat Mrivyes, &o. —prewe Acr, 1887—TxHe Wetcuine Ccamiit> 
Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) be ve 
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Arrica—Tue Stave Trave—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for — Affairs (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) es oe 

Tue Inpran Penenndepadinanes OF Buseonaseilinn How. A. Hary— 
Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) ee os 

Army—Tue CommiTree on Hicu Rurcenvas<Cusedtien, “Lord Charles 
Beresford; Answer, The eee of State for War (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) ee ee ee 

Army anp Navy—Tue Roya Ohugntnn on THE System or ADMINIS- 
TRATION—Question, Lord Charles Beresford ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington es oe ee 

THe MeErropo.iTan Peemn =e Curer ComMissioneR — ARTICLE IN 
““Murray’s Macazine ’—Question, Mr. Atherley-Jones; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) .. 

Arrica (West Coast)—Tue Royat Nicer Company—Levyine or Duties 
—Question, Mr. Picton; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. os Ke 

Royat Irish ConstapuLarRY—Bayonettinc oF Parrick AHERN—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Lane; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (My. A. J. 
Balfour) 06 ee es oe oe 

CrmmmnaL Law —Commirrat or Cui~pren to Gaort — NorTHALLERTON 
Gaot—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; Seam, The senate of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) . 

Law anp Justice (IreLanp)—J. M. ane, M, J. Senna, AND H. 
Coorrer—Question, Mr. Nolan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee ee 

Swirzertanp—Tue Satvation Army (Miss Seunibeni>thieetions Baron 
Dimsdale ; Answer, The Under pa of State for — Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) ee ee 

AvsTRALASIA—CHINESE Reuneaatennniieeaiiens: Mr. cdi Heaton ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for re Affairs (Sir Jemes 
Fergusson) ee ee ee oe 

Inpra Orrice—ComPEtTITION For INDIAN meas Papers, &c.—Question, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The —- to the Treasury eg 
Jackson) va ee oe 

Army (Avxiniary Forces)—Tue Vencuhieiuas OF Seen 
Question, Colonel Eyre; Answer, The esrasuid of State for War ae 
E. Stanhope) os ° 

Post Orrice (Scortanp)—Tue Nortu eencitiesition, Dr. Clark ; An- 
swer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ee 

Sugar Bounties ConventTIonN—ADHESION oF Bertcium—Question, Mr. 
Picton ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) ee 7 ee ° 

TraDE anD Manuracture—Tue Sart Synpicate—Questions, Sir Scions 
Campbell, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- -Beach) : 

Evictions (Irngnanp)—Tue Kenmare Seu aefianin eee we 
Question, Mr. Rowntree; Answer, The Chief eines for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe ‘ oe 

Arrica (West Coasr)—Raips on THE acon elinthundien, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms) .. 7 ee ve 
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Inp1a — THREATENED Famine — Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. ve 


Locan Government (Enctanp any Watss) Act— Rewer or Locan 
TaxaTion—Questions, Colonel Nolan, Mr. Buchanan; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) be ve 


Law anp Justice—Hicu Covurr or Justice (Caancery Diviston)— 
Written Arrirmations — Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) oe 9 


Pusiic Bustvess — Hovusine oF THE Workrne Crasses Birtt—Questions, 
Lord Henry Bruce, Mr. Howell; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee oe a 


Crviz Service Estasitishments — Ture Royat Commisston — SEconp 
Rerort—Questions, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Hanbury; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) + 0° 


Sugar Bountres—Tue Srgciat Commission (Exrenses)—Questions, Mr. 
Picton, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Conybeare; Answers, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee ee es 


Surrty—Tue Epvoation Estrmatres—Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) a 


Excise Duties (Locat Purposes) Birr—Question, Mr. Causton; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) os o 


Business oF THE Hovse—Tue Navy Estimares—Question, Sir Walte 
B. Barttelot; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) oe oe ee ve oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvit Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I].—Sanaries AND Expenses or Crvit. DEPARTMENTs. 


(1.) £185,977, to complete the sum for Stationery and Printing.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ee oe be oe ee 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £8,314, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, and of the Office of Land Revenue Records and Inrolments "’ ws 

Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries, Wages, and Allowances, be reduced by £500,”"— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. oe ee 

Moved, “ That Item A, Salaries, Wages, and Allowances, be reduced by £1,000,”— 
(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh :)—After debate, Question put :--The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 69, Noes 114; Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 280.) 

Original Question again proposed ., ee ee oe 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £20,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings ”’ ee ee ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £19,967, be granted for the 
said Service,’—(Dr. Tanner :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 44, Noes 163; Majority 119.—(Div. List, No. 281.) 

Original Question again proposed ., ee ve ee 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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[ November 8.] 
Sorrpry—Crvi Sgrvice Estimatres—Committ d. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not ex £5,000, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary tu defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year — on the 3lst day of PE 
1889, in Aid of the Mercantile Marine Fund”’ 
It being Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the House. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Weights and Measures Bill [Bill 321]— 


Order for Second Reading read 2° - ee 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Voters Bill [Bill 171]— 


Order for Second Reading read be. 
After short debate, Guest Reading deferred till Monday next. 





Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory Bill— 

Order Layee gets ee the Committee on the Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory 
Bill do consist of Five Members, ‘Three to be nominated by the House and Two by 
the Committee of Selection, read, and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Seven Members, Four to be nominated by 

the House, and Three by the Committee of Selection :— List of the Committee ° 


[12.10.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


Tue Duron East Inpres—Compursory Mitirary Service or Baririsu 
Sunsects in THE Avuxitiary Force—Question, Mr. Webster; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) .. 

‘*O’DonneELL v. Watrer ’—Tue SpectaL Commrsston—Quistions, Mr. J. 
E. Ellis, Mr. Clancy; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Lanp (Iretanp)— Derexicr Farms — Questions, Mr. = ‘E. Ellis, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. John Morley ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. rt J. Balfour) ‘ 

Cu1na—Mission oF Mr. Conman Macavtay TO Pexin—Questions, Sir 
Roper Lethbridge; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir oy Gorst), The Under ere of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Navy —H.M.8. “Surran” — Cottiston IN THE Tacus—TuE Bairisn 
Sreamer ‘‘ Nira ”’—Compensation—Question, Mr. Leatham Bright ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—ImPRISONMENT OF A GIRL IN “Cork Femate 
Prison—Questions, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Conybeare; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Monicrpat Government (Scortanp)—Tue Buren oF Haurcrox—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Philipps; Answer, The Lord Advocate ass oo ae 
Robertson) .. 

Tue Stave Trapve (East Coasr OF Avrica)—Question, “Mr. Hanbury; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 
Istanps or THE Sours Paciric—Exputsion BY THE FRENCH OF THE 
Rev. Jonn Jonzs rrom Manx, one or tae Loyatry Istanps— 
Question, Mr. Jehnston ; Answer, The Under my ory | of State for 
+: Ce Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) ., : ee 
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Post Orrice—‘‘Cuear Postrace to AvusTratiA”—ALLEGED BREACH OF 
Farra—Question, Mr. De Lisle; Answer, The Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes); Observations, Mr. Henniker Heaton ., > 

Inp1a Orrice—Competition ror Inp1an Srampzep Papers, &c. iin, 
Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The Under pei of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) ee a ‘ “e 

ParuiaMent—Scorcu Business-—-Bureau Powice anp Seen (Scor.anpD) 
Brri-—Questions, Mr. D. Crawford, Dr. Clark; Answers, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson), The First Lord of the ae 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) o oe 

Sourn Arrica—BrcuvuanaLanpD—Question, Mr. Ferguson ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 


Post Orrice—ALieGep Openine or Lerrers—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ee oe 


Arrica (Eastern)—Tue Stave Trape—Enctisn anp German CRUISERS— 
Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) se ee 
Tae Truck Acrs—Derpuction or Waces—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
Answers, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) oe 


Bustvess oF tHE Hovse—Hyprranap (Deccan) Mrinine Company— 
Question, Sir Roper Lethbridge; — The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 

Business or THE Hovse—UNIvERSITIES (Hooenias) Brit—Questions, Mr. 
Ferguson, Mr. Childers; Answers, The First Lord of the — 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) es 

Business or THE Hovse—Tue Vote For Oneze Rusenstete-—~GQuection, 
a Cameron ; Answer, The First Lord of the ae sm (Mr. W. H. 

mith) le os 

Criminat Law—TaeE Mviiinion’ 4 aT THE East Env oF LineoderalANgtiel of 
Question, Mr. Conybeare ; Question, Mr. Cunninghame Graham; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

AvsTRALIA — QUEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF GoverNor—Sin Henry A. 
Braxe—Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) ‘ 


Merroronitan Porice—Retirement or Mr. James Mowro, OC. B., 
Assistant OommisstonEr—Postponement of Question, Mr. Gent-Davis 


Surrty—Tue Irise Vorzs—Question, Mr. Clancy ; — The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 


Surriy—Tuez Scorox Epvoation Vore—Question, Mr. ae | al 


swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o —_—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civit Servic: EstiwaTEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, and Arr. 
(1. 1e 1286, 077, to aT the sum sad Public ey —After — debate, ba 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
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Surriy—Rerort—Reesolutions [8th November] reported .. -. 880 


Resolution 1 agreed to. 


(2.) “* That a sum, not exceeding £8,314, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of Her Majesty's Woods, Forests, and — ane | and of the Office 
of Land Revenue aoe and Inrolments ” 880 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to, 
Resolution 3 agreed to. 


MOTION. 


—9—— 


Metropolitan Streets Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Forrest 
Fulton, Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Colomb, Mr. Pickersgiil, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 380] es ee +» 882 

[12.10.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [4.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 9 —— 


Royat Irish Constanutary—Rror at ARTHURSTOWN— Questions, Mr 
Clancy, Mr. Cobb; Tent The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) oe 883 

Lazourrers’ ALLOTMENTS Act, 1887—Resrrictions ON * CunrrvaTion— 
Question, Mr. Cobb ; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) e4 884 

Empioyers’ Liasinity ror Insurtes To WorkMen Brur—Wuestions, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Fenwick; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ; 885 

Intanpd Navication AND DratnaGE (InzLanp) — Tue River Baxy— 
Question, Mr. Macartney; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) . 886 

Irish Lanp Commisston—Fair "Rents, Carrick: on- SHannon AND Bovte— 
Question, Mr. Cox ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) ee 

Rattways (Inpta)—Currracona TO Drerveann—Question, Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) os 887 

Mezrrororiran Poice—Arrest oF FRIEDRICH ScuvmacnER—Question, 

Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) -. 888 

British New Guinza—Question, Sir George Cam bell ; " Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 889 

Tue Inpran Potice—Appomntment or Evropzans—Tue Hon. A. Hay— 
Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) -. 889 

IRELAND—STATE OF THE Country—Poraro Crop, &o. 1x Co. Donzcar— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The. Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Madden) ve -. 890 

Intsh Lanp Commisston—Srttines At SrRabans—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Cunnor; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 891 
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Taz Banama Istanps—Txe Svupzrior Court or Justice — THomas 
Taytor—Questions, Mr. Pickersgill, Sir Henry James; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

Law anp Porice—Demoratizine anp InpEcentT Pusticatrons—Question, 
Mr. Jennings; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) 

Raitways—AcciDENTS TO Emrroves—Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Home’ Orrice—Criminat Iyvestication Department — Questions, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. Gent-Davis ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) - oe 

Tue Reaister House, Epinsurnco—Tse Deeps Oikaen-tiensiian, Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson) 

Tue Frvancian Resotvrtoms—Rexmr OF Looat Taxation—Tue Prosars 
Dutres—Question, Mr. Atherley- Jones ; we The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Locat Government Act — ELEcTION OF Counre Coumerz080 = Tax 
County oF Mippiesex—Question, Mr. Atherley-Jones; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Tue Truck Acrs—Derpuction rrom Wacss—Question, Mr. Bradlau h; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Pa (Mr 
Matthews) .. oe 

Locat GovERNMENT (Scortanp)—Tue Town Counc of Hamtrox— 
Question, Mr. Philipps; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson) .. oe 

Merrorouitan Potice—THe Canonbury Meaves—Ansaer OF Huxar 
Grieynre—Questions, Mr. Pickersgill; Answers, The eens. of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) . 

Loca Government Act—Tue Bounpary Oounteston—Ruronrs AND 
Mars—Question, Mr. H. Gardner; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Merrorouitan Porice—DeErEcTIvVE Deranrunnr — Ressaraziost OF Si 
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Cuartes Warren—Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The Secretary - 


of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) : 

ReEcisTRATION oF Miners — THe County Francuisz — Question, Mr. 
Paulton ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) ee 

Army Conrracrs—MEssrs. Atmonp—Question, Mr. J. Rowlands; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. 

Loca, Government Act—Oounty CouncILs AnD Tanpuene—Question, 
Commander Bethell ; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) , 

Crmmat Law—TuHE Wurrzonare, Murpers—Orrer oF Rewarp— 
Questions, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Hunter; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) : 

Tue Panxs (Mxrroporis)—Constirution Hi1t—Question, Mr. Labou- 
chere; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) .. 

Tux Mavritrvs—Sir Jonn Pore Hennessy—Question, Mr. Baumann ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry 
de Worms) on se oe o% 

Locat Government Act—Tue Town Oovuncin oF HaverrorDWEsT — 
Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard 


Webster) 
Tue TwEED ‘Acts, 1857, 1859 —Questions, Mr. Marjoribanks ; ; Answers, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W.H. Smith) .. ee 
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Sranpine Orpers — Morrmary anp Onariraste Uses Aor — Lorps’ 
AmENDMENTS—Question, Mr. Warmington; Answer, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; 

Sratz CoronizaTtion — APPOINTMENT OF A Comurrres — Question, Mr. 
Kimber; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Pustic Bustvess—Irisx LecisLation—Question, Mr. Labouchere; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Tue Srzcran Commission—Tue Expenses—Question, Mr. Labouchere; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

AvsTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF GoveRNoR—SirR Henry A. 
Braxe—Questions, Mr. Childers, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron ’ Henry de 
Worms) oe 

Navy—Tue Navat Poutoy or Tae Government—Tue Navy Esrmates— 
Questions, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Hanbury; Answers, The First Lord of the a (Lord George 
Hamilton) .. . 

Law axp Justice—Satartes or tHe Law Orricers of THE CrowN— 
Question, Mr. Henry H. Fowler; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) os 

Exorse Duties (Looat Purposes) But—Tar Van axp Waer Tax— 
Question, Mr. Causton ; Answer, The First Lord of the Cape tiea (Mr. 


W. H. Smith) 
Surrpty—Tue Inisx Est1mates—Question, “Mr. Claney 5 ; " Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) et oe 


ORDERS OF THE VAY. 


SUPPLY —considered in Committee—Criviz Service EstrmaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuan II.—Satarres anp Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £5,000, to complete the sum for the Mercantile Marine Fund (Grant in Aid).— 
‘After debate, Vote agreed to 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a ‘sum, not exceeding £19,009, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to ey ae the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services ” 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 214, Noes 94; 
Majority 120. —(Div. List, No. 282.) 


Crass III.—Law anv Justiocz. 


(3-} Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £29,776, be 
granted to Ller Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries of the Law Officers; the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Department of the Solicitor for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and of the 
Department of the Queen's Proctor for Divorce Interventions, and of the Depart- 
ment of the Director of Public Prosecutions; the Costs of Prosecutions, including 
those relating to the Coin, and to Bankruptcy, and of other Legal Proceedings 
conducted by those Departments ; and various other Legal Expenses, including 
Parliamen Agency 

Moved, “‘ That Item A, Salaries of the Law Officers, be reduced by £4, 000 (Mr. 
Sydney Burton : :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again pro 

Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, ies of the Law Officers, be reduced by £5," Mr. 
Sydney Buxton : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item H be reduced by £1,000, part of the Salary 
of the Director of Public Prosevutions,’’ — (Mr. Piekeragill : :) — After further 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 90, Noes 180; Majority 90. 
—(Div. List, No. 283.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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[ November 12.] Tage 


Surrty—Crvim Szrvicze Estimates—Committee— continued. 


(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £42,917, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for Criminal Prosecutions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and for Adjudica- 
tions under ‘The Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879;’ for Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
Salaries to Clerks of Assize and other Officers; Compensation to Clerks of the 
Peace and others ; and for Expenses incurred under Extradition Treaties ”’ +» 1007 

After short debate, Moved, “ That Item I, £14,800, Repayments to Sheriffs, be 
omitted from the proposed ba _ (Mr. Labouchere : :)— Question put:—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 66, Noes 176 ; Majority 110.—(Div. List, No. 284.) 

Original Question ut, and agreed to. 

Motion made, pod Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £153,315, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of Judicature as 
are not charged on the Consolidated Fund ”’ - 1010 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave ‘to sit again,” — 
(Mr. Jennings :;\—The Committee proceeded to a Division, and the Chairman stated 
that he thought the Ayes had it, but his decision was challenged ; and it aprear- 
ing to the Chairman that the Division was frivolously claimed, he directed the 
Noes to stand up in eo and Twelve Members having stood up, the Chair- 
man declared the Ayes 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 


to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Augmentation of Benefices Act Amendment Bill [ Zords]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” -. 1010 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. Dilloyn : :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to: — Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


Suffragans’ Nomination Bill [Zords) [Bill 363]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee -» 1012 
Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTION. 


Preferential Payment of Wages (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Randell, Mr. Kenyon, 
Mr. Abraham (Rhondda), Mr. Llewellyn) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 381] 1012 
[12.15.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
Nzw Pzzr— 
The Right Honourable Sir John Savile, G.O.B., created Baron Savile of 
Rufford in the county of Nottingham. 


Oaths Bill (No. 272)— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl Spencer) -. 1018 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 


to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday the 27th instant. (6.0.] 
6.0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_o— 
Hieuway Acr—Osstruction By Reuiciouvs Bopres—Question, Mr. Cobb; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) *f ee ** ** ee 1026 
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Tae Parks (Merropoits)—Atexanpra Gate, Hype Parx—Question, Sir 
Algernon Borthwick ; Anewer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket) 

Law AND Porice—DeMoratizina anp INDECENT Lrreratune—Question, 
Mr. Channing ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home oe 
ment (Mr. Matthews) . 

Porcuase oF Lanp (IReLanp) Acr, 1885—Payaest OF "Iwrerest AND 
InsTaLMENTS—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Auswer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Giascow BovnparizEs Commission —Leatstation—Question, Dr. Cameron; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) . 

Navy—Propvorion or Guns—Questions, Mr. R. W. Duff; ‘Answers, The 
Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. Brodrick) . 

InpIa—ANNEXATION OF THE Suan Srates—Question, Mr. Channing ; : 
Answer, The Und»r Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) .. 

Locat GovERNMENT Act—Sxcrron 121—Oouwry Roaps—Question, Mr. 
Harry T. Davenport; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) . 

Excise Durixs (Locan Purposes) Bui—Tue Taxes on Carts any Vans 
—Question, Mr. Kelly; Answer, The Chancellor of the ete 
(Mr. Goschen) 

Tue Truck Aor—Depvcrions FROM Waczs—Question, Mr. Bradlau bi 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department ( 
Matthews) 

Merropouiran Porice Force—Numenicat IxapEquacy—Questions, Lord 
Henry Bruce, Mr. Johnston ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Prers and Harsours (IRELAND)— BatLycorron Prer—Question, Mr. 
Lane; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) , 

Loca GovERNMENT Act—County Exxcrorat Divistons—Question, Mr. 
Wardle ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) ° 

Crviz Service Estiuates—Returns—Question, Dr. Clark ; " Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . 

Arrica (West Coast)—Tue Royau Nicer Company—Tue Onarrer— 
Questions, Mr. Picton; Answers, The Cader Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) ee 

Tue Merroroxiran Pottce Force—RertreMent on Fuut Penstoxs— 
Question, Mr. Cunninghame Graham ; Answer, The me, of State 
for the Home —— (Mr. Matthews) oe 

Surrry —Crorrer Emigration (SuprPLementaLt) Vors— ~ Question, Dr. 
aT Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 

mit. ee 

Merropouiran Pottce—Restenation of Siz Onartes WaArren—State- 
ment, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) ; Questions, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Labouchere, 
on James Stuart, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. etn! gs: Answers, Mr. 

atthews ee ee : ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— 
SUPPLY—coensidered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass ITI.—Law anv Justice. 


(1. ), Motion made, and Question ‘proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £153,315, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
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Surrty—Crvit Szrvics Estimates—Committee— continued. 

which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1889, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature as are not charged on the Consolidated Fund ” 9° ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by the sum of £509,”—(Mr. Jennings :) 

—After long debate, "Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 129, Noes 148; 

Majority 19.—(Div. List, No. 286.) 

Original Question again proposed .. es 

Moved, ‘‘ That Item G, Circuit Allowances and Exp panann, be sohand by £1,000,"— 
(Mr. Bradlaugh :)—After short debate, Motion, ~ leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee oe 

After short debate, Original Question put, and eink to, 

(2. . 4, 9 to a sa the sum for Wreck Commission.—After short debate, bis 


(3- ¥. 2108 a to complete the sum for the County Courts. —After short debate, Vote 


(4. ry poe re complete the sum for Land Registry. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £370, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of Ser ment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Expense of Revising Barristers in England” oe oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £160, be granted for the said Services,’’—(Mr. 
Howell :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,243, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Police Courts of London and Sheerness ”” 

Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £6,143, be granted for the said Services,” —( Mr. 
Pickersgill :) — After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 91, Noes 150; Majority 59.—(Div. List, No. 287.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £233, oe be 

ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the C. hich 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day o March 
1889, for contribution towards the Expenses of the Metropolitan Police, and of the 
Horse Patrol and Thames Police, and for the Salaries of the Commissioner, Assis- 
tant Commissioners, and Receiver ” ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by the st sum of £1,500, the Salary of the 
Chief Commissioner,’ —( Mr. Bradlaugh :)—After short debate, it being Midnight, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Pro : 
to sit again Zo-morrow. [ 12.5. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o— 


Law anp Justice —Attecep Oonviction or Two Innocent Men — 
Question, Mr. Milvain; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 


Department (Mr. Matthews) ve ae ne 
AvsTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF GoverNor—Sir Hewry A. 
Briaxe—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. ee oe 
Pustic Mzetines (Metropotis)—Tae Mxerinc oN CLERKENWELL GREEN 
—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ‘> ee = 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9——— 


SU PPLY—considered in Committee—Civit Service EstrmatEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I1].—Law anp Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £6,243, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for contributions towards the Expenses of the Metropolitan Police, and of the 
Horse Patrol and Thames Police, and for the Salaries of the Commissioner, Assistant 


Commissioners, and Receivers” .. es ée -» 1162 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by the sum of £1,500, the 
Salary of the Chief Commissioner,” —(Mr. Bradlaugh :)—After further debate, 
Question put:—The Committee. divided; Ayes 91, Noes 207; Majority 116.— 
(Div. List, No. 288.) 
Original Question again proposed .. ee ee es 1217 
It being after half past Five of the clock, the Chairman rose to interrupt the 
Business: — Whereupon Mr. William Henry Smith rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Question be now put :’”’—Question put, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put:”—The Committee divided; Ayes 198, Noes 89; Ma- 
jority 109.—( Div. ist, No. 289.) 
Original Question put accordingly :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 198, Noes 67; 
ajority 131.—(Div. List, No. 290.) 
Whereupon the Chairman left the Chair to make his report to the House. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
Surrpty—Rerort—Resolutions [13th November] reported .. «» 1217 

Resolutions read a second time. 

Moved, ‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the First 
Resolution :"—Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. 
Tanner :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. (6.15. ] 

LORDS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. | 4.15.] 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
QUESTIONS. 
—oe—- 

InELanp—Srate oF THE Counrry—Porato Crop, &c. iv Co. Donzcar— 

Questions, Mr. Mac Neill, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) . 1220 


Invi (Native Srates)—Txue Beoum or Buorat anp Sir Leper Grirrin— 
Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) ‘3 és ee -. 1222 

Puronase oF Lanp ([nELanp) Act, 1885—Proportion or ADVANCES— 
Questions, Mr. John Morley; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land ,- A.J. Balfour) .. ee os .» 1223 

Surrty—Tue Surrsumpinec Vore—Tue tate Navan Manavvres —~ 
Question, Lord Charles Beresford; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) és ee ». 1224 

Scortanp>—Tuxz Onorrers’ Oommission—Question, Dr. Clark; Answer, 

The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B, Robertson) : ++ 1224 
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Law anp Justice (InELanpD)—Summoninae Coroners’ Jurtes—Questions, 
Mr. Illingworth; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 


Balfour) se «» 1225 
Law anp Potice—Assavtts ON THE Porice—Question, Mr. Hozier ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 

Matthews) 1225 
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Mr. Cox, Mr. Lane; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
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Lasour—RETuRN AS TO Waaczs, &c.—Part 3—Question, Mr. Bradlau h; 
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Beach) 
Epvcation DepaRTMENT (ScortaNv) — Tae MAxwELTon (East Krsrie) 


Enpowep Scoot Scnemz — Question, Mr. Hozier; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) . 1227 
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Question, Sir Roper Lethbridge; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
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The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de 
Worms) ee 
Scortanp—Txe Ororrers’ Couasstox —Srrriros— Question, Dr. Clark ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) . -» 1231 
Arnica (Sourn)—Zvutvtanp—Triat oF UNDABUKO AND OTHER OHIEFS— 
Questions, Dr. Clark, Mr. Osborne Morgan; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for ‘the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) -» 1232 
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Briaxe—Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Mr. 
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(Baron Henry de Worms) .. 1245 

Pensions—Civiz, List or Georoe III. —Oven- Payment—Questions, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. 1245 

Law anv Justice—Desrs Conrractep sy Marrigp Women—Question, 

Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) oe «. 1246 

Tue Sweatmc Sysrem—Tue SELEct Commrtrzs—Question, Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
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Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 1248 

AvsTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF Governor—Sir Henry A. 
Brake—Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, The Under eect of 
State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) - . 1248 





Business or THE Hovse— Ministerial Statement, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith :)—Short Debate thereon .» 1250 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
cxibitpesilid 
SUPPLY— considered in Committee—Crviz Service EstimatTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) £19,000, to complete the sum for Special Police ee «- 1258 

Moved, ‘‘To reduce the Vote by £19,000,”"—(Mr. Firth :)—After short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. ee ee «- 1266 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £872,286, to complete the sum for Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great Britain 1267 
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Svuppry—Crvim Service Estmatres—Cx itt tinued. 


Moved, “To reduce the Vote by £1,899 4s, 10d.,"°—(Colonel Bridgeman ;)—After 
short debate, Mction, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed ., oe oo ee 

After short debate, Vote agreed to. 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “'That a sum, not exceeding £311,180, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Expenses of the Prisons in England, Wales, and the Colonies” .. 

Moved, “ That Item D, Pay and Allowances, be reduced by £1,000, in respect of 
Medical Officers and Chaplairs,”—(Dr. Clark :)— After short debate, Question put: 
— The Committee divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 161 ; Majority 60.—(Div. List, No, 291.) 

Original Question again proposed .. es ac +e 

Moved, *‘ That Item D, Pay and Allowances, be reduced by £350, in respect of the 
Medical Officer of Kirkdale Prison,’’—( Mr. Dillon :)—After debate, Question put: 
—The Committee divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 116 ; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 292.) 

Original Question again proposed .. oe oe ee 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £74,646, to complete the sum for the Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain.—After short debate, Vote agreed to as es 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £13,802, be 
gtanted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the maintenance of Criminal Lunatics in the Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, England” ee es ee oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £13,402, be granted for the said Service,’’—(Mr. 
Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 80, 
Noes 177 ; Majority 97.—(Div. List, No. 293.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 





Suppty—Report—Resolutions [14th November] reported ,. ee 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £233,520, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 

sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 

year ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for contribution towards the Ex of 

the Metropolitan Police, and of the Horse Patrol and Thames Police, and for the 
Salaries of the Commissioner, Assistant Commissioners, and Receiver.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘ £233,520,” in order to insert 
** £230,220," —( Mr. Pickeragiil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ £233,520’ stand part of the Resolution : ”— 
After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 143, Noes 30; 
Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 294.) 

Moved, ‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution :”’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” — (Mr. James Stuart :) — Question put: — The House 
divided ; Ayes 25, Noes 116; Majority 91.—(Div. List, No. 295.) 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Original Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to. 


Bann Drainage Bill [Bill 312]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Appointment 
of Select Committee be read, and discharged ” rT oe 
Question put, and agreed to :—Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 
Suffragans Nomination Bill [Zords] [Bill 363]— 
Order for Committee read [ Progress 12th November] ee és 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Pusitic Accounts CoMMITTEE—- 
Ordered, That the Report of the Select Committee on Estimates Procedure (Grants of 


Supply) be ref to the Committee of Public Accounts,—(Sir Herbert ae, ] 
2.0. 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [4.0.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


—)— 


ImprisonMENT OF A Memper (Mr. Sueenan)—Letter received by Mr. 
Speaker 

Post onl GATESHEAD Orrice—Question, Mr. W. H. Ja ames ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) .. ee 

Post Orrick (Merropotiran Districts)—MEMoRIAL OF Posten, &o.— 
Question, Mr. Lawson ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Satmon Fisnrnes (Scoriaxp)—LEAsEs—SALMoN Fisnine 1x Locn Nevis 
—Question, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Bank Issue Act, 1845—Tse Betrasr BANKING Company—Question, Mr. 
Blane ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) .., 

East Inp1a—Hyperasap (Deccan) Mintne Company—Taze Nizam— 
Questions, Mr. Kelly; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) oe ee ‘ 

Tretanp—Home Inpustrres—Lacemaxinc, &c.—Questions, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Lane ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden), The Vice President of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 

Pustic Heatta (Scortanp)—Pottvtions rrom THE CitypE—Locn Lona 
and Loox Gorm — Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; rae, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 

Common Lopaine Hovszs, Mxrroports—Questions, Mr. Howell ; An- 
swers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Post Orrice—ConTracT FoR Posrcarps—Questions, Mr. ‘Hanbury, Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson ) ‘ 

Prers anp Harsours (IreLanp)—Batiycorroy New Prer—Questions, 
Mr. Lane, Dr. Tanner ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) ‘ 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND )—SENTENCE ox Mr. Denis 0’ Suza, Macroom 
Quarter Sessions—Questions, Dr. Tanner; Answers, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) . 

Tse Currency Commission—Tue Rerort—Fati 1 Excnance—Ques- 
tions, Sir Roper Lethbridge ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State 
for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Commissioners oF Pustic Works (IrEauxp)—ImrrovEMENT Loaxs — 
Questions, Sir George Campbell, Mr. John same) Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Prisons (Enexanp anp Watrs)—Kwyarnitt Prison — - Question, Mr. 
Hankey ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Sucar Bounties (INTERNATIONAL ConFERENCE) — FortHer Papers — 
Question, Sir George Baden-Powell ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James F ergusson) 

* Arrica (East Coast)—-Biockapz or THE Zanzrpar Coast —Questions, Sir 

George pag, ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 


AvsrraLtA—QUuEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF GoVERNOR—Sin Henry A 
Biake—Questions, Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Dillon, Sir George 
Campbell; Answers, The Under senatond of State for India (Sir 
John Goret) oe ee 
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Worxnovse—Question, Mr. Conybeare; Answer, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

British GuraNA—ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT OF MR. DE Sovza—Questions, 
Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Bernard Coleridge; Answers, The Under Secre- 
tary of Stato for India (Sir John Gorst), The Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) . 

Post Orrice —Messrs. Dz ta Rue & Co's. Conrracr ror Postar 
SrationgEry—Questions, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Artizans’ anp Lazsovrers’ DweEtiines a nana wy ME a Mr. 
Howell; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

AGricurunat DeEPARTMENT—LEGISLATION—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Mr. Lane; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

RepunpDant APPOINTMENTS AND Repvctions — Question, “Mr. Bartley ; 
Answer, The First Lord ot the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Universitizs (Scortanp) Birt—Question, Mr. Wallace ; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; enue Mr. 
Childers aa ‘ 

Soutn Arrtca—Drni1zvLv—Question, Mr. Osborne Morgan ; . Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. ‘ 

Pustic Meetincs (Metrorotis)—Tae Meetine on OLERKENWELL GREEN— 
Questions, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Brad- 
laugh; Answers, The ee of State for the Home ee ee 
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Lanp Purcuase (Iretanp) Bitt—Notice of Amendment, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone ee ef ee ee ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— ~o— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civit, Service EstmmatTEs— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp ART. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £195,303, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Science and Art Department, and of 
the Establishments connected therewith ” ne 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That a sum, not ennediog £190,303, be granted for the 
= Service,” —(Dr. Clark :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 

rawn, 

Original Question again proposed .. = ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £194,803, be granted for the said Service,’’— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 41, Noes 106; Majority 65. —(Div. List, No. 296.) 

Original Question ag: in proposed ., oe ee . 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £61,359, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the British Museum, EPS the amount 
required for the Natural History Museum ”’ 

After short debate, Moved, “That a sum, not exceeding £61,059, be ‘granted for the 
= + aan —( Mr. Labouchere : ;)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn 


Original Question again proposed .. ee ee * 
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Svrprty—Crvit Sgrvice Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the reduced sum of £61,109 be granted for the 
said Service,” —(Dr. Tanner : :)— Question put :—'The Committee divided ; Ayes 24, 
Noes 137: Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 297.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(3.) £4,429, to complete the sum for the a Gallery. eee; short — 


Vote agreed to 
Resolutions to be reported noes “Monday nent; Committes to sit agin 
upon Monday next. 


1494 


Land Charges Registration and Searches Bill [ Zords] [Bill 356] 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Haldane) ., 1497 
Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Tuesday next. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
(Scotland) Bill [Bill 47]— 
Order for Second Reading read ee ee 1499 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


MOTION. 


Bankruptcy Law Amendment Bill—Crdered (Sir Albert Rollit, Colonel Hill, Mr. 
Woodall, Mr. Forrest Fulton, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Gully); 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 384] oe és «+ 1500 
[12.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 
Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [4.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 
QUESTIONS. 


Rarmway Rares anp Onarces Aor, 1888—Tue Lay Commissionzrs— 
Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) - 1500 

Mercuant Suiprine—SicNatiine at Sun — - Question, Mr. Channing ; : 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) o8 . 1501 

Navy— Coatine Aensmeuemes 2 IN THE eus Dense Question, Admiral 
Mayne; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord — 
Hamilton) 

Navy—Pay anp Position oF " Seamazacan—Question, Admiral Mayne ; : 

_ Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) .. 1502 

Merropouitan Boarp or Works— Report or tHe Royat Commission — 
Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, The Secretary of State 


1501 


for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 1502 
Post OrricE—ALLEGED Openine or Lerrers—Question, Mr. Beodlangh ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) on .. 1503 


Irish Lanp Commisston—Sitrine ry West Wicktow—Question, Mr. 
Byrne; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) »» 1505 
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IntTIMIpATION BY AN Emercency Man at Briarney—Questions, Dr. 
Tanner; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) ., 1512 

Tue Petgoreum Trarric—Expiosion iv CaLais Harsourn—Question, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton; Answer, The ne of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) -. 1518 

Purcuase or Lanp (Iretanp) Act, 1886—Punomases—Question, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland om, 
Madden) os . 1518 

Tae Magistracy (EnGianp AND " Wazzs)—SENTENCE on A VOLUNTEER AT 
ExeTer—Question, Mr. Seale-Hayne; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee -. 1514 

Customs Derrarrment—Hovrs or Ovrpoor Orricers — Question, Sir 
John Colomb ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 1514 

Dominion oF Canapa—CommeErciaL Union witn THe Unirep Srares— 
Question, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ox -» 1516 

Merropouiran Boarp or Works — Report oF THE Roras ‘Coanerssr0n— 
ParaGrarah 94—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1516 

Merropotitan Boarp or Works—ANNULMENT OF Lasans—-Question, Mr. 

J. Rowlands; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) be .. 1517 

Avsrratta—QueENsLAND—APPOINTMENT OF ‘Governor— Sir Henry A. 
Braxke—Questions, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) «» 1517 
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Scorch Bustness — Burch Pource anp Heattn (Scortanp) Bri — 
Question, Mr. Esslemont; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

AUSTRALIA — QuEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT or Governor—Sm Henry A. 
Briake—Question, Mr. Hozier; Answer, The Under Becretary of State 
for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

Merrorouitan Poiice—Resicnation or Sir Onarzzs Warrex—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Cunninghame Graham; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 


MOTION. 


——§——— 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill—Morion ror Leave— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill further to facilitate the Purchase of 
Land in Ireland by increasing the amount applicable for that aa he by the Land 
Commission,” —(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ., 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words “in lieu of proceeding again ‘to vote the sum of £5,000,000, so as to 
place the State in the direct relation of landlord to the Irish occupier, under the 
provisions of ‘ The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,’ it is expedient, especially 
in view of the lamentable sufferings caused by recent evictions in Ireland, to extend 
the provisions of ‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ so as to empower the Land 
Court to reduce or cancel the arrears of rents found to be excessive, as well as to deal 
with the rents themselves, after the example of the legislation recently and beneficially 
applied to the crofters’ holdings in Scotland,”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question pase ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(Sir Edward Grey : :)—-Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—~j— 


Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill [ Zords] [Bill 348]— 


Order for Committee read ., Pot me - 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Kilrush and Cappoquin) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Arthur Balfour) 


(12.5.] 
LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINTMENT OF GoveRNOoR—Sir Henry A. 
Biake—Question, Observations, ‘the Earl of Dunraven; Reply, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord Knutsford) 

Arrica (Sourn-East)—Tue BiockapE oF THE ZANZIBAR Ooast—Ques- 
tion, Observations, Earl Granville; Reply, The Prime Minister and 

_ Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury) . 

Law anv Justice —Cost or Lecat ApMIniIsrraTion—Statement, The Leod 

Chancellor (Lord Halsbury :)—Short Debate thereon .. ee 


Local Government (England and Wales) Electors Act, 1888, 
Repeal Bill (No. 282)— 
Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Denman) 
On Question? Resolved in the negatwe. 
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Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill (No. 264)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Earl of Onslow) -. 1629 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


Municipal Funds (Ireland) Bill (No. 278)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Privy Seal) 1630 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Zwuesday next; and 
Standing Order No. XXXYV. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with. 


Companies Relief Bill (No. 241)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill »’—(The Earl of Crawford) ee ee .. 1633 
Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


East Arrica—Tue Stave Trape—Observations, The Earl of Dunraven ; 
Reply, The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(The Marquess of Salisbury :)—Short Debate thereon .. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
MOTION. 


Navat ExpenpirurE—Motion for a Return (Lord Charles Beresford) .,. 1647 
Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—~o——. 
Army (Inp14)—OCotonets’ ALLowances—Question, Mr. King; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 1648 


Satmon Fisnerres (Scornanp)—Tue River Doon—Question, Mr. J. 
Sinclair; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) .» 1648 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces)—Tue Voitunteer Corps—Camp ALLOWANCE— 
Question, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The Financial Secretary, 
War Department (Mr. Brodrick) , .. 1648 

Navy (Surps)—Parriatty ARrMovURED Barrir- Suies—Question, Lord 
Charles Beresford; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty Gar 
George Hamilton) 

Coat Mines, &c. Reauation Acr, 1887—Dkctston OF Mactsrrates AT 
Kitmerspon Perry Szssions — Questions, Mr. Handel Cossham; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) .. - 1650 

Caarity Commission—CHARD ‘Onaniry, Draycorr, Dorser—Question, 

Mr. Handel Cossham; Answer, The Vice President of the Council 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) 06 . 1651 

Epvcarion Dzrartent—Epvucation Oope—Arrictz 134—Tacuers’ 
Penstons—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, The Vice President 
of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) . . 1652 

Rovar Iris ConsrapvtarY—ReMovaL oF PLAcarps ar CoorActaRE, 

Co. Crare—Questions, Mr. Cox; Answers, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Madden) oe » 1652 

Lasourers’ (IrnELAND) Act—CorracEs AT " Moriincar—Questions, Mr. 

Tuite; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) .. 1653 


1649 
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anp Company—Question, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The Secre- 
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Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—SENTENCE oN Mr. M‘Huex, Mayor oF 
Siico—Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answer, 
The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) ee 
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Addison, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Chaplin, Sir Julian Goldsmid ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) oe 
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Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

ar (Urrer)—Tae Rusy Mines — Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Sir 

e Campbell; Answers, The Under eee of State for India 
(one ‘ir J ohn Gorst) “a 

Sourn Arrica—TRIAL OF Unpanuxo AND orHER ZuLv Curers—Question, 
Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

Contacious DisEasEs (ANIMALS) Act—Ptxvro- ‘Pxnvwoxrs— Question, Mr. 
Farquharson ; Answer, Viscount Lewisham 

Post Orrice—Postcarps—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; . Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ° 

Locan Government Act —Execrion or Oounry Covnortors — Tae 
Vorme System—Question, Mr. Howard; Answer, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Law anv Justice (Scortanp)—Tue ProcuraTor Fiscatsuie oF OnKNEY— 
Question, Dr. Clark; Answer, The Lord Advocate — J. P. B. 
Robertson) 

Sours Avrtca—Zutvianp—Drvizoru—Question, Dr. Clark ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

British Guiana—DemErana—Transit oF MeErcuanpize—Question, Mr. 
Watt; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron 
Henry de Worms) 

Mr. OtrFrorD Lroyp—Questions, Sir George Campbell, The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The Secretary to the ‘l'reasury (Mr. 
Jackson) ee 

Eoyrr—Derence or UPPER Eoyrr—Questions, Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
John Morley; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) 

Kesrtz OoL.ece, Oxrorp—Question, Mr. E. Robertson ; " Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Business oF THE Hovse—Lanp Purcuase (IRELAND) Brz—Questions, 
Mr. John mg Mr. Labouchere ; er The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) . 

Navy — Tue SurrscrnpiNa Poucy or THE Government — “ Barrie- 
WORTHINESS ’’—Personal Explanation, Mr. Howell 

Sirtines or tHE House (Wepnespay)—Question, Mr. Brunner ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. ee 


MOTION. 


—_—~I-—— 


Sirrincs or THE Hovsz (Exemption From THE Stanpinc OrpDER)— 
Ordered, That the proceedings on the Motion for leave to introduce the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill, if under discussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order, Sittings of the House,—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill—Morion ror Leave [Apsournzp 
Drsatr |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [19th November: ]—Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question : "— Debate 
resumed 

After long debate, Question put : —The House divided ; Ayes 830, Noes 
246; Majority 84. 

‘Division List, Ayes and Noes 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. ‘Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 385. 5 [12.30. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— 0-— 


CrimtnaL LAaw—ALLEGED OUTRAGE IN WHITECHAPEL—Question, Mr. J. 
Rowlands; Answer, The Under a of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) ‘ 

Lanp Purcuase (IrnEtanp) Bu1—A Point ‘OF OnpEr— Questions, Mr. 
Conybeare, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill [Bill 385]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Solicitor 


General for Ireland) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’’—( Mr. 


Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That tho Debate be now adjourned,” —( Jr. 
Parnell :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Zo- 


morrow. 


Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) (Scotland) Bill [Bill 106]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 

It being half an hour after Five of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House : —Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. [ 5.35. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


Cyprus (Finance, &c.)—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
Mercnant Surerrinc—Missinc Coaut-LapEN Vzssers—Question, Mr. J. 
Sinclair; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade dss Michael 


Hicks-Beach) ee ee 
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Army Contracts—Insprction oF Boors—Question, Mr. Lafone; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Law anp JusticeE—ALLEGED Imrrorer Conviction — THE Ecziwemax 
Burotary — Questions, Mr. Aird, Mr. Conybeare; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) . 

Irntsx Lanp Commiss1on—Svus-Commissioners—Sittinc In WrsTMEATH— 
Question, Mr. Tuite ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland eee 
Madden) oe 

East Inp1a—HyYpERABAD (Deccan) Mininc Company—Tue Report oF 
THE Serect CommirreEE—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Army — Nartionat Rirre Assocration — Removat From WIMBLEDON— 
Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Coghill; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ; 

MerropotitaN Poiick — PENSIONS FOR Iusvnmms — Cass OF Cowsrastx 
Brown—Question, Mr. Cunninghame Graham; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee 

Ratmtways (Iretanp)—Dvusir, Wicktow, anp Wexrorp Ratway— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Law anv Justice (IrELAND)—Tne Jury Pawnr AT Wicxtow Asstzzs— 
Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton), 
Mr. W. O’Brien; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) os oe 

Locat Government Act — Mar oF THE Bovunpary ComMIssIonERs — 
(Question, Mr. H. Gardner; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Crime (Metroporis)—Common Lopeine- Hovens—Question, “Mr. Howell ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) ee oe ° 

Tue Macistracy (IRELAND) — -Mr. Ourrorp Lroyp — Questions, Sir 
George Campbell; Answers, The Secretary to the oe - 
Jackson) [Further Questions thereon } 

Navy — Tse Docxyarps—Osrcok MrasurEMENT — Cutitiane, Ca tain 
Price, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) me ae 

Roya Inisn ConstaBuLARY—INTERFERENCE OF THE POLICE AT Casrtamna 
—Questions, Mr. Commins, Mr. W. O’Brien; Answers, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) ° 
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Tvespay, NovemsBer 13. 


The Right Honourable Sir John Savile, G.C.B., created Baron Savile of Rufford 
in the county of Nottingham. 


COMMONS. 


—_——o——. 
NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Tvespay, NovEMBER 6. 


For Merthyr Tydvil Borough, v. Heary Richard, esquire, deceased. 


For Edinburgh and St. Andrew's Universities, v. Right Hon. John Hay Athola 
Macdonald, Lord Justice Clerk in Scotland. 


Fripay, NovEMBER 9. 
For Dewsbury, v. Sir John Simon, knight, Three Chiltern Hundreds. 


Wepyespay, Novemser 21. 


For Finsbury (Holborn Division), v. Colonel Francis Duncan, deceased. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Turspay, NoveMBER 6. 
Liverpool ( West Derby Division)—The Hon. William Henry Cross 








NEW MEMBERS SWORN—continued. 


TuurspAy, NovEMBER 8. 


Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrew's—Moir Tod Stormonth Darling, 
esquire. 


Tvurspay, NovemBeEr 13. 
Merthyr Tydvil—William Pritchard Morgan, esquire. 


Tuxspay, Novemser 20. 
Dewsbury—Mark Oldroyd, esquire. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o— 
MERSEY RAILWAY (No. 1) BILL 
[Lords] (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


R. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) said, he desired to move 

the insertion of Amendments to the 
clause which sanctioned an agreement 
between the Mersey Tunnel Railway 
and the London and North-Western 
and Great Western Railway Companies, 
giving the latter Companies exclusive 
privileges in the use of the Mersey 
Tunnel. He wished to explain that 
during the present Session the Mersey 
Company Bilis had been introduced in 
the House of Lords, styled respectively 
the Mersey Railway (No. 1) Bill and the 
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Mersey Railway (No. 2) Bill. The No. 2 
Bill was simply a Money Bill, and the 
No. 1 Bill contained certain clauses 
which were now the object of his op- 
ition. The clauses and the agree- 
ment scheduled in the Bill to which he 
referred were not in it as it was origi- 
nally submitted to the House of Lords 
or in this House; and therefore certain 
Railway Companies, whose interests 
were prejudicially affected thereby, 
had no locus stands against the Bill on 
that account. The proposal in the Bill 
really amounted to a gigantic mo- 
nopoly, by which the whole system of 
Welsh railways, of the Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire, of the Midland, and of the 
Great Northern Railway Companies 
would be absolutely excluded from the 
free use of the Mersey Tunnel. The 
agreement of last year gave the London 
and North-Western an unfair advantage 
over five other routes, and it ignored 
the claims of the whole system of Welsh 
railways, the Sheffield and Lincolnshire, 
the Great Northern, and the Midland 
Railways, all of whom had spent large 
sums of money for the public benefit in 
order to establish an effective through 
communication between the Welsh sys- 
tem and the systems of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The Railway Companies 
prejudicially affected had already 
pointed out the gross unfairness of this 
proceeding to the promoters, buc without 
effect ; and he was so thoroughly con- 
vinced that the proposal in the clauses 
to which he took exception was opposed 
to the public interest that he was pre- 
— to press his objection toa Division. 
ven taking the promoters’ own state- 
ment, which had been sent to every 
Member of the House, the Mersey 
Tunnel was formed to make a communi- 
cation between the railways on both 
the north and south sides of the river. 
Within the last month a great under- 
taking had been commenced—namely, 
the Dee Bridge, and those he repre- 
sented had spent on that and the 
Wirral Railway £600,000 on works 
and communications, and they ~~ 
within another 12 months that the Dee 
Bridge would be open and the Wirral 
system would be brought into absolute 
communication with the Mersey Tnnnel. 
It would be of great benefit to both 
undertakings. In the statement the 
promoters had laid before the House 
they had ventured to say that the 


Mr. Maclure 
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route, by means of the extensions of 
the Wirral Railway, had not been com- 
menced, nordidthe Wirral Railway Com- 
pany complain of the agreement ; but 

e desired, on behalf of the Wirral Com- 
pany, to protest altogether against such 
a statement. Then the promoters went 
on to say that the interests of the Welsh 
railways were even more remote. But, 
as a matter of fact, the Wrexham, Mold, 
and Connah’s Quay Company had run- 
ning powers to the mouth of the Tunnel 
for the Wirral Railway system, and to 
sanction the proposal of the Bill would 
be to enable the Jondon and North- 
Western and the Great Western Com- 
panies to choke the independent traffic 
which would be conveyed to the great 
benefit of the Principality of Wales. 
He asked the House to refuse to assent 
to this agreement. It was,as he had 
said, inserted after the Bill had left the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords 
had passed the measure without this 
objectionable clause, nor was it pro- 
posed in the Bill when the House of 
Commons passed the second reading. 
It wasinserted in Committee on the last 
day when the Bill had been in the list 
for something like 10 days, and when it 
was impossible for those who were 
prejudiced by this very monopolizing 
clause to make their claim to have 
justice done. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member move to leave out the whole 
clause ? 

Mr. MACLURE said, he begged to 
move the omission of the words, in 
page 12, from the word ‘‘The,” in line 3, 
to ‘‘Heads,”’ in line 8. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 15a, 
line 1, to leave out from the first word 
“The,” to the word ‘‘ Heads,’’ in line 8. 
—(Mr. Maclure.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
~ ee to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) said, 
he earnestly hoped the leew would 
support the protest of his hon. Friend 
against this proposal to give these great 
Railway Companiesa practical monopoly. 
As had been pointed out, this agreement 
was only scheduled at the end of the 
year, at the very last moment, and with- 
out due consideration of the fact that if 
carried it would place the Welsh Rail- 
way Companies in a very unfair position 
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to other Railway Companies communi- 
cating with the Mersey Tunnel. All the 
Welsh railways asked was that they 
should be granted the same benefits 
allowed to all the other railways; 
that they should be placed on equal 
terms with them; and they only hoped 
the House would join in the pro- 
test against giving the monopoly of 
running powers to the railways to 
which reference had been made. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin): I 
should have liked to have heard some- 
thing said on behalf of the promoters of 
the Bill. It is extremely embarrassing 
for the House to have to come to a 
judgment on the question after hearing 
one side only. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stretford Division of 
Lancashire (Mr. Maclure) has moved an 
Amendment which is an important one, 
and which deserves very serious con- 
sideration ; and the hon. Member has 
been supported by another hon. Gentle- 
man, but no one appears to support what 
is contained in the Bill. I do not know 
whether there is anyone in the House 
charged with the duty of representing 
the promoters, but I will state to the 
House very briefly how the case stands. 
The Mersey Railway, as everybody 
knows, had financial difficulties to con- 
tend with, and last year the Company 
introduced a Bill which contained in a 
Schedule an agreement with the Great 
Western and London and North- Western 
Companies for theinterchange of traffic— 
an agreement which, it is said, gave 
these Oompanies a practical monopoly 
in respect of the traffic between Wales 
and the Western and Midland Counties. 
Without going into the question whether 
that is so or not, that, at any rate, was 
agreed to last year. Then this Session 
the Mersey Company comes again to 
Parliament with a Bill introduced first 
in the House of Lords, and had at 
the last stage of the Committee in the 
Commons an agreement inserted in the 
Schedule varying, undoubtedly, the 
agreement of last year, and, as just 
alleged, varying it in a manner most 
prejudicial to the Companies other than 
those I have spoken of. If this agree- 
ment had been in the Bill as introduced, 
the other Companies would have alleged 
with some force, if not with exactness, 
that they would have had a locus standi to 
object to this agreement ; but, as a matter 
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of fact, they were not heard before 
the Committee as it now stands in its 
amended form. As it is, they have not 
had the opportunity of urging their ob- 
jections, and of showing how their in- 
terests will be prejudicially affected by 
this new agreement. Now, what the 
hon. Member for the Stretford Divi- 
sion of Lancashire proposes to do is 
not merely to nullify what is proposed 
to be done in this Bill as to the agree- 
ment, and as to which I think he has 
a very strong case, but he proposes 
also to repeal the Schedule and agree- 
ment in the Act of last year. That course 
would be unfair to the promoters of the 
Bill—about as unfair to them as the Bill 
is unfair to their opponents. I confess 
I can scarcely think the House will take 
the step of repealing the agreement 
which is scheduled in the Act of last 
year, and which is part of the series of 
Acts of Parliaments on which the Mersey 
Company has attained its position. 
What the hon. Member might do, and 
what I think the House will probably 
consider him entitled to do, would be to 
repeal Clause 15a altogether, and with 
it the Schedule, which will leave the 
Mersey Company in precisely the same 
position as they occupied last year— 
nullifying, in fact, its action in respect 
to which the opponents of the Company 
ought to have had the opportunity of 
being heard. I will suggest, therefore, 
to the hon. Member that he should with- 
draw the present Amendment and move 
the omission of Clause 15a, and then 
move the omission of the Schedule. 
Probably the House will think that by 
so doing neither the Mersey Company, 
nor the Great Western, nor the London 
and North-Weste:'n Companies will be 
unfairly treated. 

Mr. MAOLURE said, it would be 
unbecoming of him, as a new Member 
of the House, not to accept the sugges- 
tion of such an authority as the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Commit- 
tees; and he, therefore, should withdraw 
his Amendment and propose the omis- 
sion of Clause 15a. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he thought the promoters 
of this Bill would, if the course now 
proposed were adopted, be treated with 
very remarkable leniency. They had 
resorted to a course of conduct which, 
in his humble opinion, ought to have 
brought them within the jurisdiction of 
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the authorities of the House. They 
had adopted a mode of action which 
enabled them practically to evade those 
Rules and Orders which had been estab- 
lished for the protection of the different 
interests of the country with regard to 
Private Bill Legislation. They brought 
in a Bill which was of such a character 
that at the outset a number of persons 
who might be interested were put off 
their guard, and therefore did not ob- 
tain that loeus standi before the Oom- 
mittee that was really necessary for 
the protection of their interests, as 
events showed. They allowed things 
to go on until the Committee were pre- 
pared to adopt certain conclusions ; and 
then, at the last moment, when it was 
practically impossible for the Committee 
to appreciate the effect of what was pro- 
posed, they agreed to a Schedule which 
invaded in a very serious way the 
interests of third parties. These third 
parties had had no notice of this, and 
were not at all aware of what was being 
done until it was practically impossible 
for them to lay their case before the 

ublic. Now, that appeared to him to 

ea distinct evasion of the Rules and 
Regulations of the House; and as the 
agents of the promoters were, he believed, 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
House, it appeared to him that it would 
have been proper, just, and most 
salutary that some notice should have 
been taken of their conduct, and that 
they should have been prevented from 
further acting as agents in connection 
with Private Bill Legislation—at any 
rate, for sometime. Tieir conduct was 
such as to call for some serious dis- 
ciplinary action. The observations of 
the hon. Gentleman, who spoke with 
all the authority of Chairman of 
Committees, were, in his (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor’s) opinion, of a very lenient 
description. He should have preferred 
to see objection taken to the Bill being 

doc with any further; but if the 

ouse was disposed to take so lenient a 
view as the Chairman of Committees 
seemed inclined to recommend, he (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) would not take the 
initiative in endeavouring to enforce 
serious penalty. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman withdraw his Amendment ? 

Mr. MACLURE: I do, Sir. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr, Arthur O° Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MACLURE: I beg to move the 
omission of Clause 15a. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
Clause 15a stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Schedule stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and negatived. 

Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 

—_o0 —— 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) wished, 
before the Leader of the House made 
the Motion of which he had given Notice 
for the suspension of the Standing 
Orders in regard to that day’s Sitting, 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he proposed that that suspension 
should be extended beyond the ste 
ment Orders of the Day ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, they did not intend 
it to go beyond the 16th Order of the 
Day, and he hoped that the Sitting 
would not be very prolonged. . 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
14th Order—the Municipal Funds (Ire- 
land) Bill—would be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked whether the Scotch 
Burgh PoliceBill would be taken that day? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if there 
was any hope of making substantial 
progress with the Bill, they desired to 
go on with it; but if the Scotch Mem- 
bers intimated their intention to oppose 
the Bill, of course they could prevent it 
passing at the present Sittings. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) asked if the Government proposed 
to take the 16th Order of the Day, no 
matter how late ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; we shall 
not press that Order if it is the obvious 
wish of the House that it should be 
postponed. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked a 
Question as to the Indian Budget. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member was under a misapprehension 
as to the Indian Budget. No Motion 
could be made on going into Committee, 
and the Speaker would leave the Chair 
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for the House to go into Committee 
without a Motion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, as that 
interpretation of the Rule had the effect 
of depriving the Native population of 
India of any means of submitting their 

ievances to the House, if he would 
Sactene the Recess consider whether an 
exception could be made to the new Rule, 
so as to prevent it from having a result 
which was not intended, but was only 
accidental ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
already intimated that it would be his 
duty to consider that question during 
the Recess. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, whether the Scotch Burgh Police 
Bill was to be stopped if only a few 
Scotch Members were opposed to going 
on with it? He wanted it to be passed 
after proper discussion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it was 
very difficult to make a statement that 
would be satisfactory to every hon. 
Member. About five hours had been 
consumed in discussing the course of 
Scotch Business the other day, the re- 
sult of which was to prevent their making 
progress with that Business. What he 
wished to convey to the House was 
that if there was evidence of a general 
desire on the part of Scottish Members 
to make substantial progress with the 
Burgh Police Bill he should desire to 
— it forward in the present Sitting ; 

ut if, as he was informed, there were 
certain Scottish Members who intended 
to fight the Bill clause by clause, it was 
obviously impossible to ask the House 
to give protracted Sittings at that period. 
But it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pass the Bill in the course of 
the present Session. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether, if the Bill were opposed, 
as he understood it would be, the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
some assurance that in the Autumn 
Session Scotch Members would have a 
reasonable time afforded them for dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he con- 
veyed that meaning yesterday when he 
stated that it was the intention of the 
Government to pass the Bill in the 
course of the present Session—that was 
before the Prorogation of Parliament. 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury to accede 
to the view of hon. Members on that side 
of the House that the Oaths Bill should 
not be taken at a late hour. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, if that were 
the view of hon. Members behind him 
the Bill should be taken as a further 
Order to-morrow. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Before 
the Indian Budget ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, WEDNESDAY 
SITTINGS. 
Ordered, That the Standing Orders of the 


House relating to Wednesday Sittings be sus- 
pended this day.—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o— 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—{Bitz 336.]} 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Clause 2 (Powers of Commissioners). 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
in moving, after the word “action,” 
to insert ‘‘and shall exercise the same 
as in the case of such action,’’ said, 
that the clause gave the Commissioners 
all the powers and privileges of a 
Judge trying an action at law, and 
the result of the Amendment would be 
to provide that those powers should be 
exercised in accordance with the re- 
cognized practice of the Courts. One 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
make the Commission a public Court 
where evidence must be taken publioly ; 
whereas, in the discretion of the Com- 
missioners, a8 the Bill stood, it might be 
a 9 nage Court, and evidence might be 
taken secretly. That would be a most 
unfortunate course to take in a matter of 
this kind. With reference to the obser- 
vation of the hon. and learned Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne(Mr. Addieon) on 
a former occasion that this inquiry ought 
not to be conducted avcording to the 
rules of the game of legal fence, he 
would remind him that those rules were 
the result of long experience, and were 
framed for the purpose of insuring that 
justice should be done between party 
and party, and between the Orown and 
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the accused. Unless the Government 
intended that this trial should be utterly 
illusory, or unless they intended that the 
powers of the Commissioners should be 
exercised to the disadvantage of the 
accused, he saw no valid reason why 
the Commissioners should not exercise 
their judicial discretion according to the 
established procedure. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 2, after the word “action,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘and shall exercise the 
same as in the case of such action.”— 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, that though it was true the estab- 
lished procedure of the Courts was 
founded upon long experience, yet its 
rules were framed to apply between 
party and party, and not to an inquiry 
such as this was intended to be. The 
case of ‘O'Donnell v. Walter and 
another ” showed how entirely inappli- 
cable the strict procedure of the Courts 
would be to an inquiry of this kind. 
That case was conducted according to 
the rules of a civil action. The result 
was that the counsel for the plaintiff 
was the master of the situation so far as 
theconductof the case was concerned, and 
made what wasconsidered aclevermovein 
the game—no doubt it was because they 
were told it received the sanction of the 
two most eminent lawyers in England. 
But it was a false move, and the plain- 
tiff was checkmated in consequence. 
Had the Judge in that case been at 
liberty to disregard the discretion of the 
plaintiff and to call what witnesses he 
chose, the result might have been that 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
would have been examined and per- 
suaded the Court of the truth of his 
cause, and nothing more would have 
been heard of this matter. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
wished it to be understood, whatever 
might be pretended to the contrary, that 
his Friends and himself desired that the 
powers of the Commission should be 
absolutely effectual for every reasonable 
purpose. They desired extremely that 
witnesses should be compelled to give 
evidence ; that necessary documents 
might be examined ; that persons might 
be punished for contempt ; and they held 
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it to be essential that evidence should 
be taken abroad. They would be sorry 
to assent to any action that would limit 
the powers of the Commission in any of 
these respects ; but he held it had always 
been found that the powers of the High 
Court were iesenie sufficient for the 
full discovery of truth, and he failed to 
see any reason why the powers of the 
Commission should be in excess of those. 
He would also like to learn from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General for England whether the 
Court would be an open Court, as the 
Bill left that matter undecided? After 
the course that the House had taken last 
night in refusing to sanction the release 
of Members of Parliament in prison 
under the Coercion Act to enable them 
to attend the sittings of the Commission 
it was all the more important that the 
Court should be an open one, and that 
there should be some provision that 
persons in prison should be made aware 
of its proceedings. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Ciarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken that it was the desire 
of the Government, as of hon. Members 
on his side of the House, that the powers 
of the Commission should be full and 
ample in the directions named. As to 
the question that had been addressed to 
him as to whether the Court would be 
an open one, and whether the evidence 
would be taken publicly, he was sur- 
prised that such a question should have 
occurred to anyore. He could not 
imagine that a Commission sitting 
under such circumstances should depart 
from the practice of all other Commis- 
sions, and take evidence in secret affect- 
ing the reputations of many p2rsons. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that many Commissions 
had taken evidence in private. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was quite 
satisfied with the assurance that had 
been given bythe hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Sin EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
with regard to the Amendment, this 
Bill gave to the Commissioners all those 
powers which were given to other Judges 
to be used in their discretion as they 
might think necessary. If the proposed 
words were put in the clause the effect 
would be a mandatory provision, com- 
manding the Commissioners that they 
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were to exercise the powers given to 
them. If anybody said to the Commis- 


sioners that a witness ought to attend 
and give evidence, they would be bound 
to issue a summons for his attendance, 
and imprison him if he did not come, 
although it might be perfectly evident 
to them that complete evidence was 
already before them, and that his evi- 
dence would be perfectly useless. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH submitted that 
the powers proposed by the Amendment 
were no more mandatory than the ex- 
isting powers were upon any Judge 
sitting in the High Court for the trial of 
any action. The discretion was a judicial 
discretion governed by precedent. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
thought the Solicitor General could not 
have read the Amendment. 

Si EDWARD CLARKE: Yes; I 
have. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Amendment only provided that the 
Commissioners should exercise the 
powers as in the case of an action. He 
did not see how it could be said to take 
away their discretion. The Government 
had been endeavouring to escape, not 
only from the title of their Bill, but also 
from its Preamble. The title applied to 
Members of Parliament, and the Bill 
did not. The Preamble did not say that 
the Commissioners were to inquire into 
anything and everything. They were 
not entitled to do that, but were to in- 
quire into the charges and allegations 
made in the particular action of ‘‘O’Don- 
nell v. Walter and another;”’ and if there 
were any charge not brought forward in 
that action, the Commissioners would 
have no power to inquire into it at all. 
They were absolutely prohibited by the 
Bill from doing so, and by the Ist 
clause of the Bill. Surely if the Bill 
gave to the Commissioners the powers 
that were given to a Judge in an action, 
it was not immaterial or unreasonable 
to require also that those powers should 
be used as they would be used in an 
action. The discretion was no more 
taken away by the Amendment in the 
case of the proposed inquiry than it 
would be taken away in the case of an 
action. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put;” but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 
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Debate resumed. 


Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
that the result of compelling the Com- 
missioners to exercise their judicial dis- 
cretion as in an action would be that 
they would be unable to call any wit- 
nesses whom they might think it neces- 
sary to have before them for the dis- 
covery of the truth, for they would onl 
be able to enforce the attendance of suc 
witnesses as the parties chose to call. 
He hoped the House would not agree 
to the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 60 ; 
Noes 148: Majority 88.—(Div. List, 
No. 266.) 

On the Motion of Sir Jonn Simon, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 5, after 
“Cor,” by leaving out “ otherwise” and 
inserting ‘‘ promise and declaration.” 


Maz. T. P. O’°;CONNOR said, he begged 
to move an Amendment, the effect of 
which was to provide that a summons 
signed by one or more Commissioners 
should be equivalent to formal process, 
not only for compelling, but for enabling 
the production and inspection of docu- 
ments. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
6, after the first word “‘ the,”’ to insert 
the words ‘ enabling and.”—( Mr. TZ. P. 
O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, ‘he considered the 
Amendment of vital importance. They 
knew that the forged letters had been 
for years in the possession of Zhe Times, 
and that they had been submitted to the 
examination of experts. He was also 
informed that Zhe Times had retained all 
the eminent experts in England, and 
that there was not an eminent expert 
who had not been so secured. The re- 
sult was that if his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) wished 
to obtain the services of experts, he 
would have to go to France, or some 
other country, for the purpose. He 
wished the Government to say whether 
or not they would insert provisions in 
the Bill to enable his hon. Friend to in- 
spect the documents before the trial or 
during the progress of the trial, and be- 
fore he was called upon to give evidence. 
To refuse to do that would subject his 
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hon. Friend to a fatal disability. It was 
absolutely necessary that the documents 
should be produced and inspected in ad- 
vance by his hon. Friend, and the ex- 
perts on his behalf. If that facility was 
not allowed, public opinion would stand 
amazed, and would most sternly con- 
demn a proposal by which the parties 
producing the impugned documents 
would be allowed to accumulate scientific 
evidence on the subject of their genuine- 
ness, while the parties chiefly concerned 
with the genuineness of those documents 
were deprived of the right of examina- 
tion of them before they were cross-exa- 
mined in reference to them. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE felt sure 
that the Commissioners would do justice 
in this matter. The moment a docu- 
ment was produced, it would be in the 
custody of the Commissioners, and he 
did not entertain the slightest doubt that 
they would allow the persons implicated 
ample time and opportunities for in- 
specting it. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) said, it would not be possible for the 
hon. Member for Cork to stand cross- 
examination as to the documents without 
an examination of them beforehand. 
He, therefore, hoped that the Govern- 
ment would allow the Amendment to 


ass. 
. Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT con- 
tended, that unless those words were in- 
serted in the clause the Commissioners 
would not have the power to order in- 
spection. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
held the insertion of the proposed words 
to be of the utmost importance. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, that if 
the hon. Membezx would consent to the 
withdrawal of this Amendment, he 
would afterwards move to insert, in 
another part of the clause, the following 
words :— 

“The Commissioners may order that any 
document or documents in the possession of any 
party appearing in the inquiry should be pro- 

uced for the inspection of any other party.” 

Mr. SEXTON suggested that his hon. 
Friend should accept the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he begged 
to move the omission from Sub-head iv. 
of Sub-section i., which authorized the 
issue of a Commission or request to exa- 
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mine witnesses abroad. He did not quite 
understand what the Governmentthought 
would be effected by this sub-section. In 
lis opinion, it was possible that persons 
might voluntarily attend to support par- 
ticular statements, and it might not be 
possible for the persons impugned by 
those statements to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses to give rebutting evi- 
dence in the countries where the exami- 
nation was held. This was a quasi- 
criminal proceeding. At any rate, it 
was a proposal to inquire into crimes 
alleged to have been of a very serious 
character, and it was a proposal to take 
evidence that certain persons were acces- 
sory before the fact. But while under 
existing Acts, like the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, the power to take evidence was 
confined to Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
this Bill proposed to take evidence in 
France, Italy, and America. He sub- 
mitted that it would not be possible to 
take evidence in the presence of the ac- 
cused. Then was the initiative as to 
these Commissions to be on the applica- 
tion of Zhe Zimes, or were they to sup- 
ose some special knowledge on the part 
ofthe Judges? It was quite impossible 
to do that, for if they were impartial 
they could not have this knowledge. It 
could only be communicated to them 
by the defendants in ‘‘ O’Donnell v. 
Walter.” Was there to be notice given, 
and, if so, to whom, as to the issue of the 
Commissions? Might the parties stipu- 
late for the right to be represented by 
agents to cross-examine witnesses ? 
Were these unknown persons, the Com- 
missicners who were to take evidence 
abroad, to have power to grant certifi- 
cates? That was a power which might 
be entrusted to the Judges here; But 
were the unknown persons appointed in 
the interests of The Zimes abroad to have 
this power? He would submit these 
ints strongly, and with confidence, 
but for the fact that everything appeared 
to be turned upside down. He had, for 
instance, just been told by the Solicitor 
General that the practice was for Royal 
Commissions to take their evidence in 
public. The practice was the other way. 
An hon. Member near him, the Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), who had been 
a Member of four Royal Commissions, 
had informed him that in not one of 
those cases had the evidence been taken 
ublicly. He hoped the pro in the 
ill would be struck out, for he was 
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convinced that it could not be attended 
with any good. It was at variance with 
every principle of law, and calculated in 
many respects to inflict gross injustice 
and the gravest abuse. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 7, to leave out from the word “ con- 
tempt,” to the word ‘‘and,”’ in line 10. 
—(Mr. Bradilaugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ill.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he might point 
out that the most extreme attacks in Zhe 
Times were directed against persons re- 
siding in the United States; and as Zhe 
Times had very able correspondents in 
every part of America, some of them 
officials, some of them lawyers, it was 
requisite that they should hold the 
balance fair. In his opinion, no Commis- 
sion should be held abroad in the absence 
of notice to the parties whose conduct 
was about to be investigated, and that 
they should be at liberty, either person- 
ally or by counsel or solicitor, to exa- 
mine or cross-examine witnesses. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
TtazE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) thought 
that all the points raised were covered 
by the rules which related to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Commission. The 
arguments of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) would 
be good against a Commission abroad 
in ny case, because there was no com- 
pulsory machinery. The great advan- 
tage of a Commission was that it might 
be desired to get evidence from people 
who did not wish to have to come over 
to this country to prove facts with re- 
gard to which there might be very little 
controversy. It would be extremely 
hard for any party to have to bring over 
people in such cases. With regard 
to the question of notice, it was im- 

ossible for any Commission abroad to 
be settled without notice of it being 
given. If an action for libel had been 
brought by hon. Members opposite, Zhe 
Times would have had the right to ask 
for a Commission to examine into the 
same facts as would be examined into 
by a Commission appointed by the three 
Judges under this Bill. All Commis- 


sions abroad were defective, in that the 
evidence must be voluntary and there 
was no power of punishment; but in 
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practice the power of issuing a Commis- 
sion was extremely convenient to both 
parties, saving the unreasonable cost of 
having to pay the travelling expenses 
of witnesses to this country. Its re- 
jection would shut the door against 
valuable information. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
this was one of the most important 
questions raised in the Bill. What was 
clear was that a foreign Commission 
might in matters of the gravest import- 
ance open the door to very serious eon- 
sequences. Suppose that a Commission 
were sent over to examine a particular 

erson. The person examined might, 
or some reason or other, have a great 
desire to injure some person in this 
country, and he might give evidence in- 
culpating that person in a very serious 
manner. What power would the person 
so inculpated have of meeting the ac- 
cusation by evidence which he might 
desire to give? A Oommission sent 
abroad might consist of some excellent 
barrister who had not had much to do; 
and if a witness who might have re- 
eeived some large inducement to give 
particular evidence against certain per- 
sons gave evidence against them, the 
parties accused had no power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses to rebut 
that evidence. That was why there was 
no such thing known as a Commission 
in criminal cases. The Home Secretary 
had said that the objection of the hon. 
Member for Northampton would equally 
apply to all Commissions; but in an 
action for libel the parties accused could 
protect themselves against the evidence, 
while in this roving Commission hun- 
dreds of persons might be involved in 
the evidence without anyone knowing 
when he might be attacked by some 
person. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Government would seriously consider this 
matter, because they were introducing 
what was an absolute innovation as far 
as criminal procedure was concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSON supported the 
Amendment, believing that the proposal 
in the Bill to empower the mmis- 
sioners to delegate their power of 
examining witnesses and of making 
inquiry to some unknown persons in 
Paris, New York, and other places was 
a serious innovation. He doubted whe- 
ther in previous Royal Commissions 
there was any precedent for conferring 
on the Commissioners such a power. 
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Sir EDWARD CLARKE: There is 
no such power given in the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not deny that 
there was no precedent of the kind, and 
the sending of Sub-Commissioners was, 
in point of fact, a delegation of the 
powers conferred on the Court of In- 
quiry by the Bill. He believed that 
neither the Solicitor General nor the 
Home Secretary had considered this 

uestion, especially with reference to 
the possibility of an inquiry abroad 
being held in private. 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.) 

said, he confessed that he was not very 
much in love with the sub-section. At 
the same time he could not help feeling 
greatly astonished at the nature of the 
objections urged against it from the 
other side. It seemed to him that it 
was a case of “Save me from my 
friends.” Of all the important clauses 
for the protection of hon. Members who 
might possibly be the subject of this in- 
quiry, this clause was about the most 
important in their interests. He appre- 
hended that it was quite as much the 
object of the inquiry to ascertain not 
vnly the guilt of certain persons, but 
their innocence. Zhe Times was quite 
as much on its trial as hon. Members 
opposite; and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he could say, on his honour, 
that there was nothing he desired so 
much as to see the innocence of hon. 
Members opposite fully and fairly estab- 
lished. Ifthe innocence of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was established, then the 
conduct of Zhe Times would be so con- 
demned that it certainly would lose its 
character for the future asa first-class 
journal. This Commission, therefore, 
might be of the greatest importance to 
hon. Members, and why should they not 
embrace this opportunity of having their 
characters vindicated at hardly any ex- 
pense to themselves? The Commission 
was going out to examine witnesses, not 
to prove the guilt of hon. Members, but 
their innocence. 
. Mr. SEXTON said, they had no ob- 
jection to the Commission going abroad. 
They only desired to have the security 
of examining witnesses before it. 

Mr. SWETENHAM thought, as a 
matter of fairness, the Commissioners 
would give notice to anyone whose con- 
duct was sought to be impeached ; they 
would not send out a secret inquiry be- 
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hind the backs of hon. Gentlemen. The 
Commissioners would give abundant op- 
portunity of sending out persons to cross- 
examine witnesses on behalf of hon. 
Members. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, they did not object to 
this branch of the inquiry ; on the con- 
trary, they looked upon it as a valuable 
assistance to them in the making of their 
ease clear. The Irish Members acknow- 
ledged, whether they liked it or not, that 
the Government were bound to put in 
such a sub-section as this, because the 
Preamble of the Bill set forth the 
charges and allegations in a particular 
trial as the subject of investigation. As 
large portions of those charges and alle- 
gations wereconcerned with their alleged 
associates in America, the necessity of 
holding an inquiry in that country was 
the necessary complement of this Com- 
mission. But what were the safeguards 
they had a right to demaud with regard 
to the Commission? He appealed to the 
Government to meet them on this point. 
Their first demand was that any person 
who might be expected to be incrimi- 
nated should have notice; and, secondly, 
that he should have the right to appear 
by counsel or solicitor for the purpose of 
examination and cross-examination. For 
instance, Mr. Byrne was charged with 
complicity with crime. Some of the 
Irish Members, having been official as- 
sociates in the Land League organization 
with Mr. Byrne, were accused of guilty 
knowledge of his complicity with crime. 
It was of great importance to them, 
when Mr. Byrne was examined, to find 
out whether or not they had guilty know- 
ledge of his complicity with crime. The 
Sub-Commissioner, in some respects, 
would have duties more grave and im- 
portant even than those of the head 
Commissioners, because he would have 
to examine a man charged with more 
serious offences than those charged 
against Members of Parliament, and to 
examine him far away from the centre 
of action, and, therefore, with fewer op- 
portunities of guarding against unfair 
dealing than would existat home. The 
Sub-Commissioner would also be a man 
of inferior legal position; and, there- 
fore, it was more absolutely necessary 
that protection should be afforded in his 
case than in the case of the chief Com- 
missioners. It was said that all those 
safeguards were already provided by the 
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Bill, but there ought to be no room for 
doubt on the subject, and the words 
age by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, if inserted, could do no harm, 
and might do good. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped that the claim to put in fresh 
words in the Bill would not be pressed. 
The only Commission that would be sent 
abroad would be a Commission to take 
the evidence of a particular witness, and 
the Commissioner would not have any 
judicial power to exercise in the matter. 
He would be obliged to take down the 
evidence given, both question and 
answer, and report it to the Chief Com- 
missioners, and when he came back it 
would be published like the other evi- 
dence and then dealt with. The prac- 
tice of sending out such Commissions 
was one well known to the Courts. The 
examination was taken upon interroga- 
tories and vivd voce, with liberty to the 
other party to cross-examine the witness 
upon interrogatories and wird voce, and 
then he could be re-examined. The 
whole examination would be reduced 
into writing and returned to the Com- 
missioners. Somebody would have in 
the first instance to apply to the Com- 
missioners for an order to examine a 
certain witness or witnesses, and then 
the persons affected by that would have 
power tocross-examine. Therefore, the 
Government could not consent to put 
fresh words into the Bill. They were 
dealing with those Amendments with a 
sincere desire to make the Bill complete 
in regard to the ascertainment of the 
truth in the matter in question; but he 
assured hon. Members that all that they 
reasonably expressed a wish for was 
met by the Bill as it stood; and he 
hoped they would now allow the House to 
direct its attention to other subjects. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that after 
what had fallen from hon. Members 
near him he would not press his Amend- 
ment to a Division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Sir Epwarp CLarkg, 
Amendment made by adding to Olause 2 
the following provision :— 


“The Commissioners may, if they think fit, 
order that any document or documents in the 
possession of any party appearing at the inquiry 
shall be produced for the inspection of any 


other such party.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 3 (Power to appear by 
counsel). 

Amendment proposed in page 2, line 
21, after ‘‘ solicitor,” add “‘ practising in 
Great Britain or Ireland.”—(Mr. W. 
Redmond.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Stir EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
would be happy to accept that Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 21, after the word “‘ solicitor,” 
to insert the words, ‘‘ Where it shall appear to 
the Commissioners that any person affected by 
any of the said charges or allegations is at any 
time during the holding of the said inquiry de- 
tained or imprisoned under any of the provisions 
of The Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Amendment Act, 1887, the Commissioners may, 
subject to such conditions as regards bail or 
otherwise, as they may prescribe, order the 
release of such person during the pendency of 
the inquiry, or during such period as may be 
necessary to enable him effectually to defend 
himself against such charges and allegations."’ 
—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marttuews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
understood the hon. Member (Mr. Court- 
ney) to suggest the other evening that 
the Commissioners should be empowered 
to order, not the release, but the attend- 
ance of any person affected by any of 
the charges. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtngsy) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he had suggested a modification of 
an Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) to meet 
the case. It was to the effect that if 
any person affected by a charge or alle- 
gation before the Commission was de- 
tained or imprisoned during the holding 
of the Commission— 

‘The Commissioners may order the attend- 
ance of such persons at such inquiry for such 
time and on such conditions as re bail or 
1 eee as to the Commissioners may seem 

Mr. MATTHEWS expressed his 
willingness to accept the words just 
suggested. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT doubted 
whether the word “‘ attendance” would 
be sufficient, as it meant nothing more 
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than having a prisoner up in his prison 
dress to give evidence, whereas he 
should be at liberty to consult his solici- 
tor in reference to the preparation of 
evidence in his defence. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, no power was 
necessary, as a Judge possessed it 
already, to require the attendance of a 

risoner. The word “ attendance” had 
ere no relation to a person appearing in 
his prison dress merely to give evidence. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, if 
the word ‘‘ attendance ” was too narrow, 
and ‘‘ release ’’ too wide, he would sug- 
gest instead that ‘‘such person shall be 
at large during the pendency of the 


——e. 
rn. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
accept the words ‘‘ at large.” 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he wished it to be made clear that 
the prisoners set at liberty should not 
be subject to any surveillance or re- 
straint other than that imposed on a 
prisoner liberated on bail, who was 
simply bound to appear at the time 

uired. 

Mz. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
urged that the words suggested were 
not large enough, as they might merely 
enable prisoners to be brought up in 
custody to give evidence, whereas it was 
necessary that the persons against whom 
charges were made should hear the evi- 
dence of others, and have freedom to 
prepare their defence. He feared that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) would simply 
enable them to attend the Commission 
in their prison clothes and in custody, 
without power to consult a solicitor, as 
had happened in the case of Mr. W. 
Blunt. 

Mr. COURTNEY considered that the 
suggestion of bail conveyed that the 

risoners should be released; but as 
1@ was aniious to meet hon. Members 
below the Gangway he would amplify 
the Amendment by inserting the words 
to the effect that the attendance of wit- 
nesses should be ordered “in such man- 
ner” as the Commissioners thought fit. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of-Mr. Courtyey, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

“The Commissioners may order the attend- 
ance of such persons at such inquiry in such 
manner, for such time, and subject to such con- 
ditions as bail or otherwise as to the 
Commissioners may think fit.”’ 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at the end of the last Amendment, 
to insert the words ‘‘ Where evidence is taken 
abroad, due notice shall be given to persons 
entitled to appear before the Oommissioners, 
and such persons shall be entitled to appear, 
and to be represented by counsel or solicitor, 
when evidence is taken abroad, and to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, the object 
could have been obtained by inserting 
in the earlier part of the clause the 
words ‘may appear at the inquiry,” 
which would cover everything.” 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that it was too 
late to make that Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that if 
they were inserted in “ another place” 
no objection would be made on the 
return of the Bill to this House. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, the hon. 
Member could not bind the whole 
House. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Penalty for false swearing) 
agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Power to cross-examine and 
examination of witnesses). 

On the Motion of Mr. Sexron, Amend- 
ment made at the beginning of the 
clause extending the power of examining 
and cross-examining witnesses to Com- 
missioners for the examination of wit- 
nesses abroad. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Indemnity to witnesses). 


Mr. SEXTON moved to omit words 
in paragraph 2 which were calculated 
to protect any party examined before 
the Commissioners from a civil action 
resulting from evidence given at the 
inquiry. This clause, as it stood, was 
simply calculated to protect Zhe 7imes. 
The Irish Members were willing to 
forego anysuch protection. They neither 
sought nor desired any indemnity, and 
the Government should assent to this 
Amendment, and nut offer protection to 
The Times. 


Amendment proposed, in p 3, line 
1, after the word “any,” © tene out 
the words “ civil or.” —( d/r. Sexton.) 

Question put, ‘ That the words ‘civil 
or’ stand part of the Bill.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 168 ; Noes 
105: Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 267.) 

On the Motion of Mr. Mavricz 
Heaty, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 6, at end, by adding— 

** Provided that nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to apply in the case of proceedings 
for having given false evidence at an inquiry 
held under thie Act, or of having proc , or 
attempted or conspired to procure, the giving 
of such evidence.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth), in rising to move as 
an Amendment— 

“That this House declines to appoint a Com- 
mission for inquiry into matters connected with 
political movements unless such inquiry be 
confined to definite charges of a criminal nature 
against specified individuals,’’ 
said, that he had been a good long time 
in the House, but did not remember any 
measure of the same dimensions which 
had eaused so much expenditure of time 
and trouble, and so much temper, as this 
Bill. He only prolonged the debate 
because he believed that the Bill would 
not give satisfaction to any of the parties 
concerned. The Bill was caused by a 
declarationin Zhe Zimes newspaper about 
a year ago that the hon. Member for 
Cork was the accomplice of assassins. 
The hon. Member for Cork, in reply, 
said to The Times—‘‘ You are a forger.”’ 
The matter was interesting to the pub- 
lic at large, on account of the promi- 
nenee of both parties. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork was the Chief of the Irish 
National Party, and Zhe Zimes was an 
influentialorgan. Thesenior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) some 
years ago described it as “‘ the organ of 
the Deviluponearth.” It was notsonow ; 
it was the organ of the Unionist Party. 
It was said, on the other hand—‘‘ Why 
does not the hon. Member for Cork pro- 
ceed against Zhe Zimes?”’ That was 
a very fair remark. On the other it 
was argued—‘‘If such evidence exists 
against the hon. Member for Cork, why 
are not criminal proceedings taken 
against him?” That was equally plau- 
sible. Why had they this Bill before 
them? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House said that the 
Bill had beep brought in on account 
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of the tremendous indictment formu- 
lated by the Attorney General in the 
late trial. After that statement, it was 
absurd to speak of the Attorney General 
in this connection as simply a profes- 
sional man. These proceedings were 
directed, it was thought, against the 
black sheep of the House. As an old 
Parliamentary hand, he was never more 
shocked than when the Leader of the 
House got up and explained that the Bill 
had been brought forward as a bargain 
between somebody or other and the 
Irish Members. He looked upon the 
matter as involving every Member of 
the House and the honour of the House. 
The only justification for the measure 
was that charges were brought against 
Members of the House. If these accu- 
sations had concerned anybody out of 
the House—Mr. Spurgeon, Professor 
Tyndall, or Mr. Davitt-—the House 
would never have interfered. There 
was an old saying that every man was 
the guardian of his own honour. That 
House was also the guardian of its 
honour, which ought not to be left to the 
decision of three Judges. It was said 
that a Committee of the House would 
not be impartial. Nobody was abso- 
lutely impartial; but he knew of no 
fairer tribunal than a Committee of 
Members of the House of Commons. If 
a charge were brought against him—if 
he were accused of getting drunk, or 
anything of that sort—he would trust 
himself to the hands of a Committee, 
even if they were all Tories or brewers. 
A Committee of English Gentlemen was 
quite as good as three Judges. But 
this was what Zhe Times of that day 
said— 

“The whole body of th ‘harges and allega- 
tions contained in our articles must be probed 
to the bottom.”’ 

So it was no longer an inquiry into the 
character of one of their Members. To 
that he thoroughly objected. Now, on 
the ground taken y the Government 
the inquiry ought to be above suspicion. 
He had never gone before any of these 
Judges ; he hoped he never should. But 
one of them had been voted against by 
no fewer than 190 Members on the 
ground of words quoted from him 
throwing contempt on the Irish people. 
Mr. Arnold Forster had complained of 
the attack made on Irishmen by this 
learned Judge in the Belfast Commission. 
It was, therefore, not a Commission to 
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inspire confidence. He, for one, believed 
—although he knew nothing about it— 
[Ministerial laughter.| Hon. Members 
opposite knew nothing about it either, 
or they would not want the Commission ; 
but his opinion was that the Land 
League and the National League and 
other forms of Irish agitation had done a 
= deal that was not above suspicion. 

ut was the Tory Party above suspicion ? 
Was any Party above suspicion; were 
the Liberal Party above suspicion ? 
Was there any political association pure? 
He did not believe that the Anti-Corn 
Law League was pure. He did not 
know that the United Kingdom Alliance 
was above reproach. They were making 
this Commission far too wide. It was a 
Commission to inquire into the whole 
history of Ireland in the last 10 yeurs, 
and he doubted very much whether the 
history of England for the same period 
would bearinvestigation. But supposing 
all these charges against the Irish Mem- 
bers were proved, would it be supposed 
the Liberal Party was.going to give up 
Home Rule for that? They had not 
taken up Home Rule because those men 
were good characters or bad characters. 
He should continue to support Home 
Rule, because 85 Members were returned 
from Ireland in its support; and what 
could the Government do when the Com- 
mission reported? Suppose all the 
charges were proved, did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite suppose they were going 
to give up Home Rule? On the other 
hand. Suppose it reported in favour of 
the Irish Members, and they were proved 
to be angels, were the Ministerialists 
going then to become Home Rulers ? 
No; he knew them too well. Thoy 
would maintain their support of the 
landlords and Orangemen of Ireland as 
before all along. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) said two 
days ago, in a park in Kent, where he 
went to roast an ox and make a speech, 
that, so far as he was concerned, the 
ease which he had made against the 
Parnellite Party would not be weakened 
if the charges made in Parnellism and 
“Crime were proved to be baseless ac- 
cusations, and he knew that that opi- 
nion was shared by Mr. John Morley, 
Lord Rosebery, and others of the 
Gladstonite Party. Well, then, what 
would be the use of this Commission ? 
No one cared a rap what its Report was. 


It appeared to him that the proposal 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


{COMMONS} 
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would prolong and embitter the con- 
troversy, and was unworthy of the 
House. This subject was very hateful, 
and it was unworthy of the House to go 
into it. It might be said, why did they 
not move the rejection of the Bill on the 
second reading? Well, they were not 
always wise upon the Opposition side of 
the House ; but it must be remembered 
that they hoped the Government would 
be wise and sanction Amendments, but 
time and discussion had proved the con- © 
trary. He believed he spoke for a few 
Members of the House when he said 
that they would not feel comfortable if 
they did not oppose the third reading of 
a Bill which in thought was unfair to 
the Irish Members, unjust to the 
Commissioners, as imposing upon them 
an impossible task, and unworthy of the 
best traditions of the House of Com- 
mons. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House declines to appoint a Commission 
for inquiry into matters connected with political 
movements unless such inquiry be confined to 
definite charges of a criminal nature against 
specified individuals.” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
confessed he could not vote for the 
Amendment, because, if carried, it would 
mean that the House agreed to appoint 
a Commission to inquire into matters 
connected with political movements, if 
such inquiry be confined to definite 
charges of a criminal nature against 
specified individuals. He should ask 
the House to negative the proposal for 
the third reading. He intended to state 
very briefly the reasons why he should 
oppose the third reading; but he could 
not join his hon. Friend, who was far 
too moderate a man for him under the 
circumstances. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
had no desire to put the House to the 
trouble of two Divisions; and if the 
course suggested by his hon. Friend was 
preferred, he should be happy to with- 
draw his Motion in favour of it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was not 
going into the history of the Bill, which 
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was begotten in injustice, conceived, 
hatched, and brought forth in injustice, 
and when it became law it would remain 
a tual monument of the sort of 
judicial tribunal that was established 
under political partizanship. He objected 
to it because the tribunal was a Court of 
political inquiry, a sort of Star Chamber 
and Inquisition, and because the Bench 
had been packed by a political partizan 
—the Lord Chancellor. He thought 


’ they had a right to challenge the names 


submitted tothem, and they did challenge 
one name, but the challenge was not 
admitted. He objected in regard to pro- 
cedure, because all the guarantees and 
safeguards which ordinarily environed 
the accused were suppressed in this Bill. 
He objected because the accused did not 
know the charges brought against them. 
He objected also because they under- 
stood the primary object was to look 
into the genuineness of certain letters. 
That had been set aside as a mere 
secondary question, aud every effort had 
been made on the part of Mr. Walter 
to burke it and cover it up with a mass 
of matter more or less.irrelevant. He 
objected because by this Bill Zhe Times 
was protected from the civil remedy 
which hon. Members possessed at pre- 
sent. This tribunal had been forced 
down the throats of Members on that 
side of the House. He considered 
the Bill— Zhe Times Protection Bill—a 
fishing Bill made to try to discover evi- 
dence against political opponents of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He objected to 
it because it was not limited in any 
respect, but roamed over 10 or 12 years. 
If it were as just a Bill as it was other- 
wise he should object to it, because he 
thought a Select Committee would have 
been the proper tribunal. He considered 
that the Bill established a most 
dangerous precedent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he gave Notice to move the 
rejection of the Bill on thesecond reading ; 
but the hon. Member for Cork would 
not authorize that course, because he 
thought the Government would consent 
to considerable alterations in Committee. 
But in Committee the Bill had been 
considerably extended. He had not on 
this occasion asked what the hon. Member 
for Cork and his Friends vow intended 
to do; but he perfectly understood that 
they were actuated by a chivalrous 
desire to accept combat and clear their 
character on any terms; but the Radical 
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Members were there to see that every- 
thing was done fairly between the con- 
tending parties, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Irish Members. The 
Radical Members were the assessors in 
the matter. They considered the con- 
ditions were unfair. He believed hon. 
Members from Ireland would prove 
their innocence notwithstanding those 
conditions; but, at the same time, he 
thought the House ought not to consent 
to them meeting their adversaries in 
that unfair and invidious manner. In 
order that it might not be thrown in 
their teeth that this Bill was read a third 
time nemine contradicente, he should cer- 
tainly go to a Division. 

Mr. NEVILLE( Liverpool, ——— 
wished to say a few words to explaia his 
reasons for voting against the third 
reading of this Bill when he had not 
voted against it on the occasion of its 
second reading. When the Bill was 
read a second time it was supposed on 
both sides of the House that the desire 
wasthe same—namely, that there should 
be a full and complete inquiry into the 
charges made against certain hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, although there 
might be a difference as to slight details. 
For that reason he had abstained from 
voting against the second reading of the 
Bill; but since that time Amendment 
after Amendment had been proposed for 
the purpose of carrying out what on that 
side of the House they had supposed to 
be the common desire without the Go- 
vernment giving way, and it had become 
evident that the object of the Bill was 
not to deal with the charges against hon. 
Members of that House, so much as to 
open up an inquiry into the proceedings 
of the Land League and the National 
League. The inquiry which had been 
asked for and which had first been sug- 
gested was a totally different one. Again, 
he believed the proposed trial of hon. 
Members below the Gangway to be ab- 
solutely unfair. He called it trial, 
though he knew that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did not regard it as a trial, 
but trial it was, and trial it must be; 
and regarding it as a trial it was im- 
possible to say that it was to be carried 
on subject to the conditions of a fair 
trial. It had been stated, both inside 
and outside the House, that if hon. 
Members were innocent they would not 
be afraid of such an inquiry. That 
was a misunderstanding of the nature 
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of all trials and rules of evidence. Did 
hon. Members suppose that the rules 
governing the Courts of Justice when 
trying a person acoused of crime were 
instituted and acted upon for the pur- 
gore of allowing a criminal to escape ? 

t was admitted that in spite of all the 
safeguardsthatc»uld be devised innocent 
people were sometimes convicted, and 
was there no chance of this happening 
in the present case? Assuming the in- 
nocence of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, if people had forged letters 
for the purpose of ruining the political 
character of hon. Members, was it incon- 
ceivable that persons would come for- 
ward and give false evidence? The 
present conditions made the inquiry ab- 
solutely unfair. The Government were 
subjecting these hon. Members to an 
inquiry to attend to which would go far 
to cripple and exhaust the resources of 
far richer men than the hon. Members 
accused were or pretended to be. This 
was not a question for the Irish Members, 
but for the whole House. It was not 
creditable to the character and honour 
of that House that any such inquiry 
should be allowed to go forth as coming 
fromthe House. It would, however, be 
known that it was the act of a majority 
alone, and that a considerable minority 
refused to coincide and protested against 
it. He thought that even from their own 
point of view hon. Members opposite 
would find that they had made a serious 
mistake, when, even if those who were 
accused were found guilty, they would 
be able to say that they had been denied 
that fair trial which had never been 
denied to any subject of the Queen. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
observed that he had had very strong 
objections to the Bill upon Constitu- 
tional grounds, and his objections to it 
had been strengthened by the discussions 
which had taken place. From charges 
against persons it had passed to charges 
against a political movement, in order 
that the Party opposite might gain 
political capital against their opponents. 
‘He objected to allowing the power of 
dealing with the conduct of Members 
to pass from the hands of the House 
to that of an outside body. Inquiries 
into the conduct of Members of the 
House had been always conducted with 
pom fairness, and the results had 

een invariably satisfactory. 


Mr. Neville 
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Mr. SEXTON: Sir, I do not intend 
to vote upon the Motion. If I were to 
vote against the Bill, such a vote, no 
matter how justifiable it might be, 
would be interpreted as evidence of a 
desire] to evade inquiry, and inquiry 
has, from the first, been the desire of 
my Colleagues and myself, and inquiry 
has all through been our demand. But 
if I were to vote in favour of the Bill, 
it might be argued that I am satisfied 
with the Commission that has been set 
up. Sir, I call to mind that the Govern- 
ment declined to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, because they stated that a Select 
Committee would not be fair to us, see- 
ing that it was certain to contain a 
majority of our political opponents. I 
cannot now be satisfied with a Commis- 
sion which is wholly composed of ad- 
herents of the Government, which in- 
cludes upon it a Judge who, from the 
Bench of Justice, has levelled an insult 
against the Irish people, and in regard 
to whom there is evidence before the 
House, from one of his own Colleagues 
on a Royal Commission, that he is in- 
spired with a fanatical hatred of the 
Irish Leader and of the Members of the 
Irish Party, and that he has absolutely 
made himself the medium of malignant 
calumnies against them. I cannot be 
satisfied with such a Commission, nor 
ean I be satisfied with such a Bill, for 
the Bill not only fails to include, but, on 
the other hand, by a sinister design, 
excludes, all the ordinary securities for 
individual self-defence, and all the ne- 
cessary guarantees for the due, orderly, 
and speedy elucidation of important 
truths. Under the cover of enabling 
us to defend our characters you have 
plunged us into an unlimited and illi- 
naitable political inquiry which may ex- 
tend for years, and which will probably 
subject every man of us to the loss of 
any moans he has, to the ruin of his 
health, and to the withdrawal of him, 
perhaps for years, from the discharge of 
those public duties for the performance 
of which he was elected to this House. 
You are using your strength against 
our weakness. I look forward to the 
future with hope. Truth, they say, is 
great. I hope in this case it may pre- 
vail. I believe and I trust that our 
innocence will enable us to defeat all 
efforts and overcome all obstacles and 
plots laid against us, I say to our 
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eriemies, wherever they may be—whe- 
ther upon the Bench or in the office of 
The Times—I say to them that we defy 
them. I stand apart from this Motion. 
I say to the ma Tority, pass your Bill, 
and may God defend the right! 


Main Question put, ‘‘That the Bill 
be now read the third time.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 180; Noes 
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AYES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Aird, J. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Le ew SirG. 8. 
Baird, J. G 
Balfour, = — A.J, 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, right hon, Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beckett, E. W. 
Big wood, J. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 


Boord, T. W. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C. 


Bristowe, T. L. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Ps a Lord H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Collings, J. 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Curzon, hon. G. N, 
Darliog, C. J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W.H. 
Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
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Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 

Elton, C. I 

Ewart, Sir W. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

ee hon. W. 

. We 


Fits Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fry, L. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Gray, C. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Grimston, kee 

Gurdon, R 

Hamilton, “right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Lord E. 

Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

yams Pg R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, i aoe hon. Lord 


Hill, A. 8. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hornby, W. H. 

Howard, J. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 

Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F.C. 

Hunter, Sir G. 

Isaacs, L 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jennings, L. J. 
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Kelly, J. R. 
Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 
Knowles, L 
Lafone, A 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, W. F. 


Lea, T. 
a i Lord W. 0. 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H.A. 


Maclean, J. M. 

Maclure, J. W. 

Madden, D. H. 

Maple, J. B. 

Marriott, rt. hon. Sir 
W. T. 


Matthews, rt. hn. H, 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Newark. Viscount 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. Sir H. 


Norton, R. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Parker, C. S. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, Sir W. 
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Plunkett, hon. J. W. 

Powell, F. 8. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C, 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H. 

Ritchie, rt. hon. Cc. T. 

Robertson, Sir W. T. 

Robertson, J.P B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. M. 
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Sellar, A. O. 

Sidebotham, J. W. 

Sinclair, W. P. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Spencer, J. E. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 

ae E 
tephens, H. C. 

—- es, G. G. 

Swetenhan, E. d 

Sykes, CU. / 

Talbot, J. G. 4 

Tapling, T. K. “ 

Taylor, F. 

Temple, Sir R. 

Tomlinson, W. E. M. 

Townsend, F. 

Trotter, Colonel H. J. 

Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 

Whitley, E. 

Whitmore, C. A. 

Wodehouse, E. R. 

Wood, N. 

Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 

Wright, H. 8. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 


Polly, Sir L. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
NOES. 

Anderson, C. H. Hingley, B. 

Asquith, H. H. Howell, G. 

Balfour, Sir G. Hunter, W. A. 

Barbour, W. B. Lawson, Sir W. 

Barran, J. M‘Arthur, A. 

Bradlaugh, C, M‘Arthur, W. A. 


Broadhurst, H. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Causton, R. K. 
Channing, F, A. 
Cobb, H. P. 


Crawford, D. 

Crawford, W. 
Cremer, W. R. 
Esslemont, P. 


M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Neville, R. 
Philipps, J. W. 
Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Portman, hon. E. B, 
Potter, T. B. 
Provand, A. D. 
Randell, D. 
Rendel, S. 
Roberts, J. 
Roberts, J. B. 
Robertson, E, 
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Stanhope, hon. P.J. | Warmington, 0. M. 
Stewart, H. Will, J. 8. 

Stuart, J. Woodhead, J. 
Summers, W. Wright, C. 
Sutherland, A. 

Swinburne, Sir J. TELLERS. 
Thomas, D. A. Labouchere, H. 
Wallace, R. Dillwyn, L. L. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


BAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL.—[{Briz 286.] 
( The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, constaered. 


New Clause— 

(No fees exigible against accused in respect 

of application for bail.) 

** No clerks’ fees, court fees, or other fees or 
expenses shall be exigible frum, or be awarded 
against, an accused in respect of his application 
for bail or of the appeal of such application to 
the High Court of Justiciary,’’—( Mr. Caldwell,) 
—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
a That the said Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) moved 
that the debate be now adjourned. He 
said it had been arranged that that day 
should be devoted to Scotch Business, 
and the Government now proposed to go 
on with Scotch Business half-an-hour 
before the ordinary time for termi- 
nating the debates in the House on 
Wednesday. No Government ought to 
move to suspend the Stauding Orders 
without due Notice. Members had to 
make their arrangements, and those 
arrangements were not consistent with 
carrying on the Business of the House 
when the suspension of the Standing 
Orders was pos moved at 12 o’clock the 
same day. He protested against what 
he ventured to call the scandal of Bills 
relating to Scotland—Bills which had 
never been debated at all—being taken 
at such a time. This Bail Bill had 
never been debated on the second read- 

“ing. It contained great changes of the 
Law of Scotland. ft revolutionized in 
some respects the procedure in regard 
to bail in Scotland. He was not going 
to diseuss whether that was right or 
wrong. His sole point was that this 
was not a time upon which such an 
important measure should be discussed, 
and as a protest he moved the adjourn- 
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ment of the debate. His sole objection 
was that this was not the time when 
Scotch business should be taken. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Hunter.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, that the Bill 
now before the House could not admit 
of very much debate. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the Bill had never been 
discussed. The reason of that was be- 
cause its principle was accepted by the 
House. 

Mr. HUNTER: It was smuggled 
through the House. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD denied 
that it was smuggled through by him, 
and he had charge of it. As a matter 
of fact, it was read a second time with- 
out the objection of any one. 

Mr. HUNTER: It was taken after 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD thought 
he might safely say there was no diffi- 
culty of getting anyone to object to a 
Bill after 12 o’clock, and, indeed, they 
had had great difficulty, on the other 
hand, in preventing objection from being 
taken. In these circumstances, he did 
not see how it could be said the Bill 
was smuggled through. The Bill was 
a short one, and would commend 
itself to the general sense of the House. 
Its object was to get rid of some 
anomalies in the ancient Law of Scot- 
land which were inapplicable to the 
present time—in fact, to assimilate with 
the Law of England on the subject. In 
these circumstances, he hoped the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment would not be 
persevered in. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.) remarked, that it was impos- 
sible not to sympathize with the remark 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen that 
Scotch Members had been very badly 
treated this Session, and in his opinion 
the mode of conducting Scotch Business 
in the House urgently required reform. 
He could hardly trust himself to use 
the expressions which he thought ap- 
plicable to their treatment; but with 
regard to this Bill he thought it was an 
erroneous representation of the case to 
say that it had not been properly con- 
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sidered, or that there was any legitimate 
objection to its having been read a 
second time without discussing it. He 
and others bad always remained in the 
House when the Bill was on the Paper, 
for the express purpose of assisting in 
reading it a second time. It had been 
fully considered in the Grand Committee, 
and no measure could be more ripe for 
the consideration of the House. It dealt 
with a matter in respect of which the 
Law of Scotland most urgently required 
reform, and he thought it might easily 
be disposed of in a short time. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen as to the neglect of 
Scotch Business; but even although 
there was not a debate on the second 
reading, they might have a second read- 
ing debate now, and then get through 
the Report stage. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, he would appeal to his hon. 
Friends not to prolong this discussion. 
If the hon. Member for Aberdeen really 
wished to ascertain the feeling of Scotch 
Members on the question whether this 
Bill should be proceeded with or not, it 
would be better for him at once to divide 
the House. The Bill could not be said 
to have been smuggled through, and 
Scottish Members would do well to take 
it at once and so maintain the character 
they had for the manner in which they 
conducted their Business, There was 
no doubt that the Scotch Members had 
been abominably treated by the Govern- 
ment. Nobody felt more strongly on 
that point than he did; but that was no 
reason why they should refuse to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of a useful 
measure. The best way was to finish 
the Bill and to go home to dinner. He 
understood that the Government did not 
intend to go on with the Burgh Police 
Bill till the Autumn Session, and that 
they would then carry it cotite que coite. 
In these circumstances, he hoped the 
Motion for Adjournment would be with- 
drawn. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
a very strong objection to the principle 
of the Bill. It was a very important 
measure, quiterevolutionizing the Scotch 
Law regarding bail. It might be doing 
so beneticially or otherwise, but there 
were certain novel principles in the Bill. 
ns the first place, it abolished statutory 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question before the House is the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Dr. CLARK said, that hon. Members 
who had Amendments on the Paper 
were not present, and the Bill ought 
not, therefore, to be rushed through in 
a single night. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he regretted that he could not accede to 
the request of his right hon. Friend on 
the Front Bench (Mr. Marjoribanks). 
As one of those who had taken a most 
emphatic part in the protest made two 
or three nights ago against the manner 
in which Scotch Business was conducted, 
he felt that he would be betraying the 
position he then took up if he failed to 
support his hon. Friend in his protest 
to-night. Most of the Scottish Members 
had already left the House and gone else- 
where, and they could not get the opinion 
of Scotland on this or any other subject. 
He had received a letter from a man of 
considerable political position in Scot- 
land with regard to the protest they had 
made, in which he said—*‘ Thousands and 
thousands of Scotsmen will to-day feel 
grateful to you for your protest against 
the shameful neglect of Scottish Busi- 
ness.”” They would not be doing their 
duty if they allowed the Government to 
reap the benefit of their shameful con- 
duct. There were important Amend- 
ments standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Oollege Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron). That hon. 
Member was not present, and nobody 
else could move his Amendments. He 
should have hoped that on this occasion, 
as on Monday last, they would be sup- 
ported by the united sense of the Liberal 
Members for Scotland at all events. 
He was sorry to have heard dissentient 
voices, and believed they would be found 
to be the voices of backsliders. A 
good many of them had not been alto- 
gether true to the demands of their con- 
stituencies on this question. There had 
been too many conferences with the 
Lord Advocate; there had been too 
many caucuses; andit was partly owin 
to the encouragement which the a | 
Advocate received from a section of the 
Liberal Members that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the Government 
submitted Scotch Business in this im- 
proper and unworthy manner. If he 
should be left alone with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Aberdeen in supporting 
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the adjournment, he would go into the 
Lobby with him with perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he failed to see 
that there was any great demand for 
this measure in Scotland. He was quite 
ready to answer to his constituents for 
claiming for every Scottish affair full 
discussion, even if it should be, as in 
the present case, of minor importance. 
He should vote for the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
remarked that, notwithstanding the 
somewhat minatory attitude of the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson), 
he hoped the Motion for Adjournment 
would not be persisted in. He thought 
they ought to definitely understand 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to proceed to-night with the 
Burgh Police Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): No, not to-night. I 
have already stated that, having regard 
to the circumstances of the case, and the 
feelings expressed by Scottish Members 
generally, the Government would not 
ag with the Bill in the present 

itting, but would take it in the Autumn 
Sitting. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&c.) said, he would join in the appeal to 
his hon. Friends not to persevere in the 
Motion for Adjournment. He disap- 
proved very strongly of the manner in 
which Scottish Business had been 
treated in the House ; but he thought it 
was the part of wisdom to make the 
most of what they regarded as a very 
inadequate allowance of time; they might 
perfectly well get through their Bill 
now. He assured his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lanarkshire (Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham) that there was great 
need for reform, the present Law of Bail 
being in a most anomalous position, and 
this Bill was calculated to remedy its 
defects. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
hoped that the hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) would withdraw 
his Motion. They had nothing left now 
but to relegate Scottish Business to the 
Autumn Session. He felt greatly humi- 
liated by the rebuke of the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson), but they 
could stand their own in Scotland as 
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regarded their interest in Scotch Busi- 
ness, the hon. Member for Dundee not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&e.) thought the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen ought to be satisfied 
with the protest he had made. Scottish 
Members naturally protested against 
the way in which Scottish Business was 
treated in that House; but he did not 
see how they could add to the force of 
their protest by refusing to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of passing a 
short Bill. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
said, the Scottish Members had con- 
stantly been obliged to take any crumbs 
that might be offered by the Govern- 
ment in the way of legislation. Hehad 
decided objections to the principle of 
this Bill, and the popular will of Scot- 
land had never been expressed in favour 
of it. He hoped, under the circum- 
stances, and as a protest against the way 
in which Scottish Business was treated, 
that his hon. Friend would press his 
Motion to a Division. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he would not have supported 
the Motion for Adjournment but for one 
ciroumstance. There was a very im- 
portant Amendment down on the Paper 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), and it could not be moved in 
the hon. Member’s absence. His hon, 
Friend had all along taken such an im- 
portant part in the discussion of this 
question that he (Mr. Caldwell) was ex- 
ceedingly sorry that the Bill should go 
on in his absence. He would be per- 
fectly prepared to go on with the Bill 
now but for the unfortunate absence of 
his hon. Friend, who had no reason to 
suppose that the Bill would be taken at 
this period of the Session. The great 
majority of the Scottish Members had 
left town in the belief that Scottish 
Business would not be taken up before 
the adjournment. If the hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen went to a Division, 
he would vote with him, although per- 
sonally he was quite prepared to go on 
with the Bill. 

Mr. O. 8. PARKER (Perth) wished 
to protest against the idea that the 
House was not to go on with legislation 
because a particular Member who had 
an Amendment on the Paper was absent, 
or even because a considerable number 
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of Members were absent. The theory 
that they did not expect Scottish Busi- 
ness to be taken at this period of the 
Session was inconsistent with the com- 
oe they had so often heard from hon. 

embers that Scottish Business was not 
proceeded with. They expected they 
would get some share of the time of the 
House. The hon. Member for the Ovl- 
lege Division of Glasgow had left the 
House; but in his absence they had 
passed through a very useful Bill of his, 
and he (Mr. CO. 8. Parker) thought on 
this occasion they might very properly 
go on with this Bill. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that night after night when this Bill 
was brought on at an hour when, objec- 
tion being taken, it could not be con- 
sidered, he was always willing to with- 
draw the objection if he had been re- 
quested to do so by the Scotch Mem- 
bers. But the Scotch Members had not 
asked him not to object to the Bill, and 
he understood that the sentiment of 
Scotland was against its passing. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 46; Noes 
162: Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 269.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added. 


Clause 2 (All crimes to be bailable 
except murder and treason). 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to insert 
words with the object of securing that 
after apprehension and before commit- 
ment an accused person should be en- 
titled to apply for bail. That power was 
given under the Criminal Procedure Act 
of last year, and he wished that, in this 
new Bill dealing with the Law of Bail, it 
should be made perfectly clear that that 
power would not be interfered with. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD opposed 
that Amendment, the object of which 
was provided for in an Act of last year. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after the word “‘ who,” to insert the 
words “ has been apprehended or who.” 
—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mz. J. B. BALFOUR said, they were 
all that it was right that the 
benefit given by the Act of last year of 
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bail prior to commitment should con- 
tinue, but he could not find anything in 
this Bill which gave the least counte- 
nance to the idea that that benefit was 
to be taken away. Indeed, Clause 3 
almost declared that that right should 
survive. The Amendment would, there- 
fore, be duplicating legislation, and so 
far as they did that, they gave rise to a 
doubt as to whether other parts of the 
beneficial measure of last year were or 
were not to stand. He thought it would 
be dangerous to introduce the words 
roposed. , 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD thought 
the Amendment would do a decided 
injury to the Bill, for under last year’s 
Bill the discretion of the magistrate to 
give or refuse bail before commitment 
was absolute and final, with no appeal 
to the High Court of Justiciary, os this 
Amendment would introduce an element 
of the utmost confusion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL said, thet the next 
Amendment on the Paper in his name 
was that the words ‘‘ or refuse to admit” 
should be omitted from Clause 2. The 
clause would enable a magistrate, on 
the application of any person who had 
been committed until liberation in due 
course of law for any crime or offence 
except murder or treason, and after 
opportunity had been given to the pro- 
secutor to be heard thereon, to admit, or 
refuse to admit, such person to bail. He 
objected to the words “or refuse to 
admit.” According to the Law of Scot- 
land, every accused person, except in 
regard to certain grave crimes, had a 
right to demand bail, and there also 
existed a statutory limit as to the amount 
of bail. By that Bill the Lord Advocate 
would withdraw both of those privileges 
from accused persons, and it was pro- 
posed that they should no longer have 
the right to demand bail, and also that 
there should be no limit to the amount 
of bail to be exacted from them. If it 
was left as a matter of discretion for the 
Judge to admit or to refuse to admit 
him to bail, then they placed the accused 
person in a very different position from 
that which he occupied when his legal 
right to demand to be admitted to bail 
existed, because he would have to go as 
er and ask to be admitted to 

ail. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the words “or refuse to 
admit.” —( Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
‘or refuse to admit’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
the Amendment raised really a question 
of principle, the power to refuse bail. 
If they were to have an unrestricted 
amount of bail, it was exactly the same 
thing as if they were to refuse a person 
bail by fixing a prohibitive amount of 
£20,000. There was some crimes the 
gm accused of which ought not to 

e admitted to bail; and that was the 
reason why, under the present law, there 
were four charges that were not bailable, 
because formerly all were capital crimes. 
It was very undesirable that a magis- 
trate should be put to the alternative of 
choosing between the giving of prohib- 
tive bail or preventing the proper pro- 
cedure of justice. It was far better—a 
reasonable and proper thing—to leave 
the question of bail to the discretion of 
magistrates, giving the accused an 
appeal against the refusal of the Supreme 
Court. 

Dr. CLARK said, that no sufficient 
reason had been given for changing the 
principle of the law as it had existed for 
centuries. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Bill 
would assimilate the law of Scotland to 
that of England, which was more 
adapted to modern ideas than the old 
law of Scotland. The acceptance of the 
Amendment would drive such a wedge 
into the Bill that the Government could 
scarcely care to pass it. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL objected 
to copying England, but thought the 
Bill a good one on the whole, and 
believed it would be contrary to the 
interests of justice that magistrates 
should not have the power to refuse 
bail, and therefore he could not support 
the Amendment. He thought they 
might rely on the discretion of the 
Sheriff, subject to an appeal to the 
Court of Session. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, after the word ‘“‘ bail,’ to insert the 
words “ before or.””—~( Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
* before or’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Catpwe tz, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 20, 
at end, by adding “failing which the 
accused shall be forthwith liberated.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Right of appeal to High 
Court of Justiciary). 


Dr. CLARK proposed to amend the 
clause which gave a right of appeal to 
the High Court of Justiciary by striking 
out the words— 

‘* And where an application for bail is granted 

by any magistrate whether before or after com- 
mitment until liberation in due course of law. 
the public prosecutor, if dissatisfied with the 
decision allowing bail, or with the amount of 
bail fixed, may appeal in like manner, and the 
applicant shall not be liberated until the appeal 
at the instance of such prosecutor is disposed 
of, except as hereinafter provided.” 
He submitted that this provision im- 
ported a new principle into the law of 
Scotland. He held that they ought not 
to allow the present Procurators Fiscal, 
so long as they might be the agents of 
private persons, to have any such right 
of appeal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, to leave out from the word ‘“ advo- 
cate,” to the word “ provided,” in line 
19.—( Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” ' 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD pointed 
out that the right of appeal in question 
would not be exercised by the Procu- 
rators Fiscal in their discretion. When 
a prisoner was committed for trial in 
Scotland, the right to deal with the case 
passed out of the hands of the Procu- 
rator Fiscal, who could then do nothing 
except under direction of the Crown 
counsel. If the Amendment were ac- 
cepted, the result would be a tendency 
on the part of the Sheriffs to fix too 
high bail. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
21, after the word ‘‘ shall,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ within seventy-two hours of its 
presentation.” —( J/r. Caldwell.) 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Catpwe xt, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 23, 
after ‘‘just,” by adding— 
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“ And in the event of an appeal of the Public 


Prosecutor being refused, the Court may award 
expenses against the appellant.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Liberation of applicant when 
appeal by Public Prosecutor). 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
28, to leave out the words “ seventy- 
two,”’ in order toinsert the words “‘ forty- 
eight.” —(Dr. Clark.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ seventy- 
two’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK asked the Lord Advo- 
cate not to make this a Coercion Act 
altogether. This clause introduced an 
entirely new principle, by which the 
Procurator Fiscal was enabled to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, and keep 
aman in prison for six days after the 
Sheriff ha decided that he should be 
liberated. He asked the Lord Advocate 
whether he intended to press the clause 
without any modification whatever ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, it 
had occurred to him, after the Bill left 
the Grand Committee, that a modifica- 
tion might be made on the clause by 
substituting 96 hours for 144. He moved 
accordingly. 

Dr. CLARK urged that this arbi- 
trary power should not be allowed to 
remain in the hands of the Procurator 
Fiscal, and that 48 hours was quite long 
enough for a man to be kept in prison 
after he had been liberated by the 
Sheriff. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT suggested that it 
should be 72 hours in every case. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
could not consent to make a further 
reduction of the time. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Dr. CLARK moved the rejection of 
the Bill as a protest against the 6th 
clause, which, he repeated, introduced 
an entirely new principle, and one that 
ought not to be adopted by the House. 
For the first time in Scottish law, they 
were creating a functionary who would 
have the power of keeping people in 
prison for four days after they had been 
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ordered to be liberated. He protested 
against such a right being given. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL.—[Brit 352.] 
(Mr. Jackson, Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Ur. Jackson.) 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, that as this was a measure 
empowering the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to spend £3,000,000, it was his 
duty to make some comment upon its 
contents. The debt of the Board in 
December, 1887, was £17,000,000, and 
the debt-charge upon the Metropolitan 
rates for the year 1888 was £1,369, 128. 
Towards this charge the Coal and Wine 
Dues, the interest from Local Autho- 
rities who borrowed, and rents from 
lands and premises contributed £618,000, 
leaving a debt-charge on the Metro- 
politan rates for 1888 of £750,000, or 
5°86 pence inthe pound. But until the 
expiration of six months of 1889 the 
Coal and Wine Dues were hypothecated 
for the bridges. All this pointed to a 
considerable increase in the rates, which 
was now upwards of 8d., and would 
probably soon be 10d. It was the duty 
of the House to scrutinize the rates very 
carefully. This Bill proposed to give 
the power to the Board of spending 
£75,000 on the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade. The raising of that money had 
not only not been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, but had been refused by the 
failure to pass two Bills which were in- 
troduced for a similar purpose. He 
admitted that the protection from fire 
afforded by the Brigade was grossly 
inadequate, and he would not oppose 
the clause, though he must protest 
against this attempt to get Money for 
the Fire Brigade by means of a money 
Bill, when a similar attempt by other 
Bills for the special purpose had failed 
to receive the sanction of Parliament. 
He was not, however, satisfied that the 
Board of Works was the best authorit 
for controlling the Fire Brigade. It 
would be far better to adopt the re- 
commendation of the Committee of 1876 
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to incorporate the Brigade with the 
police, and to make every police-station 
also a fire-station. Such an arrange- 
ment would be at once economical and 
efficient. The two recent fires in Edge- 
ware Road and Wigmore Street would 
have been far less disastrous than they 
were if the police-stations which were 
close at hand bad also been fire-stations. 
Then there was the question of local 
indebtedness with which the Bill was 
concerned, and of which the House 
ought to know something. The Board 
had lent upwards of £10,000,000 to the 
School Boards, Vestries, Boards of 
Guardians, and other Local Boards, and 
the Bill proposed immensely to increase 
this indebtedness. The School Board 
alone had borrowed about £3,500,000, 
and the Asylums Board £1,200,000. 
He found that many of the Vestries had 
borrowed money, in some cases in excess 
of and in others nearly equal to their 
total rateable value. The Boards of 
Guardians had also borrowed very 
largely. The School Board for London 
now asked for £300,000. It had already 
a debt of nearly £7,000,000, and it had 
pledged the rates of the Metropolitan 
ratepayers for the next 50 years, so 
that in 1937 it would have spent over 
£12,000,000 out of the rates of the 
Metropolis. The amount of school 
places was largely in excess of the 
number of childreu. In these circum- 
stances he thought that they were justi- 
fied in asking for what the Schvol Board 
was borrowing this money. The School 
Board had been considered above sus- 

icion, but lately it had appointed « 
me eed of its own, which had na- 
turally acquitted itself. 

Cotoye, HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
that the £75,000 for the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade was not wanted for the 
maintenance of the Brigade, but on the 
capital account for buildings and sta- 
tions ; the sum had nothing to do with 
any increase in the income for mainten- 
ance, which remained as it was. With re- 
gard to the 10d. rate, that rate had been 
estimated for next year before the pass- 
ing of the Local Government Bill, under 
which there would be a considerable 
contribution which, it was hoped, would 
more than make up for the loss caused 
by the lapse of the Ooal Dues. The loan 
powers were given to the Board by 
existing Acts of Parliament, and loans 
had to be sanctioned by the Treasury or 


Mr. Baumann 
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the Local Government Board, as the 
case might be, and in the case of loans 
to the School Board, by the Education 
Department. The reason why the money 
was borrowed from the Metropolitan 
Board was that it could in that way be 
got at a less rate than was otherwise 
possible. Last year the School Board 
had put down thesum of £300,000 ; but 
they had only borrowed £200,000, and, 
therefore, £100,000 was unexpended 
balance. He admitted that Metropolitan 
finance did not receive the attention it 
deserved ; but this Bill was formal, and 
he hoped it would pass. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) regretted that the Bill had been 
brought forward at such a time, when 
it could not be adequately discussed. 
This was not an appropriate time to 
give increased borrowing and spending 

owers to the Metropolitan ‘keen 

oard, which rested under as dark a 
cloud of suspicion as that which hung 
over the Board of Works. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE ( Worcester, 
Evesham) said, that if the ratepayers 
did not know what the School Board 
had done with the £6,000,000 it had 
borrowed in the past 17 years they 
ought to know; for in the last three 
years, at any rate, everything had been 
done to place the finances of the Board 
before the public in a popular and in- 
telligible manner. The Board had built 
400 echool-houses—scattered all over 
London—many of them being among 
the finest elementary schools in Europe, 
for the accommodation of about 400,000 
children. As to financial management, 
the Board paid not only interest, but 
also a sinking fund every year. With 
respect to all their transactions with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, he was 
bound to say that they had found thut 
Board most business-like and satisfac- 
tory, and he was glad to be able to take 
the opportunity of paying it this public 
tribute. With fod. to the £300,000, 
he had merely to remark that, in his 
opinion, it was about the smallest 
annual sum ever asked for on this 
account. 

Tae SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
it must be obvious that if the Coal and 
Wine Dues were not renewed, it would 
largely add to the rates levied within 
the Metropolitan area. The only sound 
reason which could be advanced for not 
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‘renewing these dues was that it was 
better not to renew them, and that the 
money could be raised quite as easily, 
perhaps with less hardship in some 
cases, by putting it on the rates. Some 
of the money taken under the Bill would 
go to supplement what had been de- 
scribed by an hon. Gentleman as the 
grossly inadequate provision for dealing 
with fires in the Metropolis. As to the 
powers to lend to Local Authorities, it 
was evident that to give a power of 
this kind to a Body like the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, which had to set 
aside and accumulate every year a large 
sum for a Sinking Fund, was advan- 
tageous both to the Board to lend on 
adequate security and to the School 
Board, the Metropolitan Police Fund, 
and other Public Bodies to borrow at a 
lower rate of interest than could be done 
in the open market. As to the question 
raised by the hon. Member opposite, 
none of the money could be borrowed 
by the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
without the express sanction of the 
Local Government Board. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 

[Britt 355.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he must protest against large sums of 
money drawn from the taxpayers of the 
country being placed at the disposal of 
the Irish Board of Works to be ex- 
pended on such bad specimens of work 
as the Ballycotton and Rosscarbery 
Piers. 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that the Ballycotton and Rosscarbery 
Piers were not constructed by money 
taken under this Bill. The £1,000,000 


which was to be advanced to the Irish 
Board of Works was to enable them to 
lend to Local Bodies from time to time; 
but that could not be done without the 
distinct sanction of the Treasury. Money 
would be advanced for useful purposes, 
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as in the case of Limerick, to which 
£25,000 was to be lent to improve its 
waterworks. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) thought that lending money 
to Ireland was throwing money 
after bad. While it was proposed to 
give Great Britain only £2,000,000, Ire- 
land was to get £1,000,000, Scotland’s 
share being a beggarly £30,000. Every 
one of the advances proposed to be 
written off were Irish advances. He did 
not think, after what we had lately seen, 
that we should be very sure of being 
able to recover our money from the 
Limerick Corporation. 

Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 
[BILL 353.] SECOND RBADING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Jackson.) 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, whe- 
ther the Government would not consent 
to postpone the second reading of this 
Bill until the Autumn Session, as it was 
desirable the policy of the Scotch Edu- 
cation Commissioners should be dis- 
cussed? Every one of the schemes of 
the Commissioners had been opposed in 
that House by a majority of the Scot- 
tish Members. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrra) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would have a full opportunity of 
raising the question upon the Scotch 
Education Vote during the Autumn 
Session. 

Dr. TANNER(Cork Co., Mid) thought 
that the various Irish measures which 
the Bill proposed to continue ought to 
be discussed before the Bill was read a 
second time. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for 7o-morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION BILL. 
‘(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Baron Henry de 
Worms.) 

[pitt 350.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
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Clause 1 (Establishment of sea fish- 
eries districts and sea fisheries com- 
m ittees). 

On the Motion of Sir Micnazt Hioxs- 
Beacu, words were inserted having the 
effect of extending the operation of the 
measure to Wales. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Appointment and powers of 
fishery officers). 


On the Motion of Sir Mronazt Hioxs- 
Beacu, Amendment made, in page 5, 
after line 3, by inserting— 

“ (5) A local fisheries committee may, with the 
consent of any board of conservators aeting 
under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries 
Acts, 1861 to 1886, appoint as an officer of 
the committee any officer of the board ; 
and a board of conservators acting under 
the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, 
1861 to 1886, may, with the consent of a local 
fisheries committee, appoint as an officer of the 
board any officer of the committee.” 


Further Amendments made. 


Bill re-committed in respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 8. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(Mr. Jackson in the Chair.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 21, leave out all after “re- 
quire ” to end of Clause, and insert-—“ Provided 
that any expenses which the local fisheries com- 
mittee may be required by the Board of Trade 
to incur in the collection of statistics shall be 
borne y See g- to be provided by Parliament.”’ 
—(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he might, personally, be allowed to ex- 
= his gratification at seeing the hon. 

ntleman (Mr. Jackson) in the Chair, 
but he might also be allowed to say it 
was a very extraordinary fact that the 
First Lord of the Treasury, sitting on 
the Bench and passing a money clause 
in a Government Bill, should put his 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 
the Chair. It was an unprecedented 
proceeding. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I may remind the 
hon. Member that the provision in this 
clause has already been sanctioned in 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Dr. TANNER: Very irregular, all 
the same. 

* Question put, and agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill reported ; as amended, considered, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 


time.”’ 


Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, that anything like a 
multiplication of Local Authorities was 
greatly to be deprecated, and considerable 
apprehension was being expressed as to 
whether there would not be, as the Bill 
now stood, a certain amount of inter- 
secting and interlapping of areas. He 
pointed out that owing to the difference 
which existed in the laws on the Scotch 
and English side of the Solway respec- 
tively a general fear prevailed that fric- 
tion would arise. He understood that 
the same feeling prevailed with regard 
to the Severn. He wished to know whe- 
ther the Bill was not to be pressed fur- 
ther in the present Session, but was to 
stand over to the autumn before being 
sent to the House of Lords; and, if so, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would, during the 
Recess, consider the point now men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, that while he thought the Bill was 
a step in the right direction, he, at the 
same time, considered it had certain de- 
fects. One great defect was that it did 
not vest in the Fishery Councils the har- 
bours of the district. That especially in 
regard to fishing harbours was the most 
important part of the question. He sug- 
gested that the Government should intro- 
duce and pass a Bill in the Autumn 
Session conferring this power, and also 
a measure dealing with the fishery har- 
bours of Scotland. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuarn Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, that he had been in 
communication with the representatives 
of the Salmon Fishery Ovonservancy 
Boards throughout England, and in con- 
sequence of that fact he had placed 
Amendments on the Paper, which had 
now been inserted in the Bill, which 
would, he thought, remove the most im- 
yo objections taken to it by those 

odies. He did not know what course 
the House of Lords might take in re- 
spect to the Bill; but if there was any 
general feeling that it still required fur- 
ther consideration in the country, it 
might perhaps be postponed by their 
Lordships the Autumn ion. 
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However, it was well that they had been 
able to deal with the measure that day, 
because the result of what they had done 
had been to pass the Bill in the state in 
which he thought it ought to be, and in 
which he believed, if it became law, it 
would prove a very valuable measure. 
The great object of the Bill had been to 
constitute local Fishery Commissions ; 
and he was unwilling to impose on those 
Bodies at first more duties than were 
necessary. As to the point that had 
been mentioned by the hon. Member in 
relation to fishery harbours, the question 
was, he thought, one for the future 
rather than for the present time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed 
with an amended Title. 
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COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT [STAMP 
DuTY ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to impose on 
every copy of memorandum of enfranchisement, 
and every receipt for compensation, which may 
be given under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to amend the Copyhold Acts, 
the same Stamp Duty as is charged on a deed 
of conveyance. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 





PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT— 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Taz FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) thought it would be right 
that he should now move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. It was understood 
that he should do so at the conclusion 
of Government Business. He wished 
now to give Notice that at half-past 3 
o’clock to-morrow he would move the 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule with 
regard to the Government Orders of the 
Day, which it was necessary should be 
advanced before the adjournment in 
order that Bills on the Paper should 
proceed to the other House. The Mo- 
tion of which he had to give Notice for 
to-morrow was to the effect that until 
the Government Orders of the Day were 
disposed of, so much of the Standing 
Order on the Business of the House as 
related to the interruption of Business 
at midnight should be suspended. He 
should state then what were the Bills 
which it was proposed to proceed with. 
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Motion made, and Question roposed 
“That this House do now po nes. 
(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked whether facilities would be given 
for taking the Liability of Trustees Bill 
—a very important measure which had 
been considered by a Grand Committee? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH could not under- 
take to make that Bill a Government 
Bill. It might stand for Friday with 
the possibility of being brought on; but 
there were objections to certain parts of 
the measure. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) pressed for an indication of 
the probable Business for Friday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said that the 
Business on Friday would be first of all 
the consideration of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Local Government Bill and 
the County Courts and the Mortmain 
Bills. They would put forward the 
further stages of Bills which had to go 
up to the other House. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
state that the Sittings of the House 
would be concluded on Saturday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had great 
hopes of that, but he could not venture 
to give an assurance as to it. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
what would be done in regard to the 
Libel Law Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that Bill 
was not in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; it was not a Government mea- 
sure. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked whether a 
Bill would not be brought in during the 
Autumn Sitting in regard to Scotland, 
framed on the lines of the Sea Fisheries 
Bill they had just passed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH was hardly able 
to answer that question. The hon. and 
learned Member should give Notice 
of it. 

Coronet HUGHES (Woolwich) ap- 
pealed to the First Lord of the Treasury 
to afford facilities for the passing of the 
School Board for London Election Bill, to 
which there was practically no objection, 
and the non-passing of which would 
seriously prejudice candidates at the 
elections in November next. 


Adjournment. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, that 
as a Member of the Committee which 
sat on this subject two Sessions. ago, he 
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took objections to the Bill which were 
not at all of a technical nature, and it 
was unreasonable to expect that so con- 
tentious a Bill should be passed without 
any discussion whatever. 

Srr RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) desired to assure the House 
that the interests of their Catholic fellow 
Christians were considered by the pre- 
sent School Board, and he believed they 
would be by the future Board. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, at 
all events the Bill could not be regarded 
as a non-contentious Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House adjourned at Eight o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 9th August, 1888. 


MINUTES.)]—Pvstic Buts—First Reading — 
St. Giles Restoration (Scotland) Act Amend- 
ment * (261); Consolidated Fund (No. 3)*; 
Bail (Scotland) * (262); Members of Parlia- 
ment (Charges and Allegations)* (263), 
Sea Fisheries Regulation* (264); Sale of 
Goods * (267) ; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * (268); Public Works Loans * 
(269) ; Expiring Laws Continuance * (270) ; 
Hawkers * (271) ; Oaths * (272). 

Report — Third Reading — Local Government 
(England and Wales) (257), and passed. 

Third Reading—Fishery Acts Amendment (Ire- 
land) (246-266), and passed. 


ST. GILES RESTORATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorpv BALFOUR: I desire to pre- 
sent a Bill for the purpose of quialing 
an Act passed in the year 1879 concern- 
ing the restoration of St. Giles’ Cathe- 
dral Church, Edinburgh. The circum- 
stances under which this Bill is presented 
are as follows:—The late Dr. William 
Chambers offered in 1879 to restore St. 
Giles’ Cathedral Church, provided the 

. congregation worshipping in one part 
of it were provided with another church 
elsewhere. £10,000 was subscribed for 
that purpose, and the congregation of 
West St Giles" had bene church 
built for them. The sum of £500 was 
also set aside in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of Scotland for 
the upkeep of the fabric of St. Giles’, 


Mr. Sexton 
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but in the Act a clause was inserted for 
the purpose of preventing, as it was then 
thought, the use of St. Giles’ Church for 
secular purposes. Under that clause 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, act- 
ing, I believe, from the purest motives 
and in pursuance of what they thought 
to be their duty, have claimed the right 
to draw seat rents from the part of St. 
Giles’ Church formerly occupied by the 
West St. Giles’ congregation, in spite of 
the fact that a new church has been 
furnished in lieu of it. The object of 
this Bill is to declare what we believe 
to have been the real intention of the 
Act of Parliament, as carrying out the 
bargain between the late Dr. William 
Chambers and the public. The only 
other purpose of the Bill I am now pre- 
senting is to make a slight increase in 
the managing Board of St. Giles’ Cathe- 
dral. I should like to add that in this 
matter I am acting on behalf of the re- 
presentatives of the late Dr. Chambers 
and members of the Committee who got 
this £10,500 from the public; and I 
may further say that there is no inten- 
tion of attempting to proceed with the 
Bill until the Autumn Session. I hope 
before long it will be printed and circu- 
lated, so that if anybody objects, which 
I do not anticipate, no one will have 
reason to say he has been taken an un- 
due advantage of. 

Bill to amend-an Act to make provi- 
sion in regard to the restoration of the 
ancient church of St. Giles’ in the city of 
Edinburgh— Presented (The Lord Bat- 
FOUR). 

Bill read 1+ (No. 261). 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE LATE 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. [JUNE 18.] 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) read to the House the fol- 
lowing translation of a letter from the 
German Ambassador expressing the 
thanks of His Majesty the German Em- 
peror, King of Prussia, for the special 
Resolution of sympathy passed by the 
House of Lords with the sorrow of the 
Imperial family of Germany on the oc- 
easion of the death of the Emperor 
Frederick :— 

*‘German Embassy, London, 
“ July 31, 1888. 

‘*My Lord,—On the occasion of the decease 

of His Majesty the Emperor and King Frede- 
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rick, my gracious Sovereign, the two Houses 
of the English Parliament sent expressions of 
condolence to Her Majesty and Empress-Queen 
Frederick, the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons both in the form of resolutions 
dated June 18. Besides this, the House of 
Lords expressed by a special resolution of the 
same date their deep sympathy with the sorrow 
of the Imperial family, of the Government, and 
of the people of Germany. Although I may 
remark that the thanks of Her Majesty have 
already been conveyed to the two Houses of 
Parliament for the resolutions of sympathy ad- 
dressed to Her through the British Ambassador 
at Berlin, I am instructed to express the thanks 
of His Majesty the Emperor and King for the 
second resolution of the House of Lords, and I 
beg your Lordship to inform the Upper House 
of the fact. 
“T have, &c., “'V. Harzretpr. 
“ The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G.” 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COLERIDGE said, he wished 
to call attention to a recent case in which 
a young woman named Catherine Mor- 
gan was arrested and charged with the 
murder of her infant child. Some com- 
ments had been made upon the state- 
ment of the Judge who tried the case 
that the conduct of the police towards 
the prisoner had been cruel and inhu- 
man. He fully justified the criticisms 
of the learned j udge. The girl was 
arrested by the police late at night, and 
examined at once by a medical man in 
the presence of a female searcher. After 
a lengthy experience he could say that 
there was no class of evidence which ro- 
quired more careful watching than that 
given by the police. 

Tas LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he did not quite follow 
his noble and learned Friend in his 
statement of what had occurred. The 
evidence given by the police was amply 
corroborated. The facts appeared to be 
that the girl was secretly delivered of a 
dead child, and, for the purpose of con- 
cealing her shame, she placed the body 
inatub. If that was for the purpose 
of concealment, she was guilty of a 
misdemeanour and ought to have been 
found guilty of it. The police appeared 
to have been under the impression that 
there was some evidence which justified 
them in suspecting, at all events, that the 
child was murdered. Consequently they 
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were bound to act as they did. The 
girl, who denied altogether the birth of 
the child, assented to the examination 
by the doctor, and immediately after- 
wards she was placed in the infirmary. 
Neither the girl nor her friends made 
any complaint whatever of the conduct 
of the police. He only said this much 
upon the facts as stated before them. 
There might or there might not have 
been an error of judgment on the part 
of the police in not waiting till the next 
morning for the examination, but he 
thought the young woman, who had been 
so near to committing an offence against 
the law, had not very much reason to 
complain. Occasionally the police failed. 
Like other men they were at times 
guilty of error of judgment, but this was 
a failing to which all, from the highest 
to the lowest, engaged in the adminis- 
tration of justice, were equally liable. 
He ponte # could not agree with the 
implied censure of the police, for after a 
very lengthy experience in the Courts of 
Justice he maintained that a finer or 
more respectable body of men it would 
be difficult to find anywhere. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he was very 
glad the Lord Chancellor had spoken ont 
in the way he had, and he certainly did 
not in any way agree with the remarks 
of the Lord Chief Justice. The police, 
not merely in London, but in the pro- 
vinces, gave their evidence as well as 
any set of men who came before the 
Courts. They had a most difficult duty 
to perform. They had no right whatever 
to question a prisoner, but vory often 
the kindest act they could render him 
was to put a question to him. In the 
case mentioned, had the girl’s statement 
been confirmed by a medical man, she 
would have been at once liberated. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he entirely 
concurred in what the noble and learned 
Lord had just said about the high cha- 
racter and the general good conduct of 
the police both in London and through- 
out the country. He thought they were 
subject to very great temptations, and it 
was not remarkable if at times they de- 
viated from the course which calm 
judgment would dictate. Without in 
the slightest degree wishing to cast dis- 
credit on the evidence given by the 
police, it must be remembered that the 
evidence of any body of men ought to be 
carefully scrutinized. There was a na- 
tural temptation to men in the position 
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of the police which might lead them 
sometimes to exaggerate. Considering, 
also, the rate of pay given to the police, 
it was not marvellous that occasionally 
they acted improperly. The wonder 
rather was that they could get a body of 
men to discharge their duties so well. 
It was owing to the ye eyes to 
which they were subject that proper 
caution—he did not mean unreasonable 
caution—should be attached to the evi- 
dence they gave. 

Lorpv COLERIDGE was understood 
to say that he did not desire to make 
any general charge against the police. 
A body of men engaged in the pursuit 
of crime were naturally sometimes over 
zealous, and their evidence required to 
be watched. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL. 
FIRST READING, 


Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSattssvry), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
first time, said, I wish to say a word in 
respect to our proceedings with regard 
to this Bill. @ propose to read it a 
second time to-morrow, but we are much 
in the hands of the House as to what the 
further proceeding shall be. If the 
House accepts the second reading, we 

ropose to take the Committee stage on 
Baturday, and if there is no objection, 
which seems to be entirely reasonable to 
suppose, we will take the third reading 
on Saturday also. That, however, is not 
a method which I should like to use 
with the power of a majority. It must 
be entirely a question for noble Lords 
opposite as to whether they think that 
is a reasonable course or not. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 1*.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: [ have, 
of course, no objection to the Committee 
being taken on Saturday, but I should 
not like to give a decided opinion now as 
to the third reading. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 1+; to be 
printed; and to be read 2* 7o-morrow. 
(No. 263.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Moved to resolve 
“That the following be made a panes | 
Order: A copy of every Local Bill, if amend 


Lord Herscheli 


{LORDS} 
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in Committee, shall, as so amended, be deposited 
at the Office of Her Majesty's Treasury and at 
the General Post Office three days before the 
Bill is read a third time : Agreed to ; and the said 
resolution ordered to be added to the Roll of 
Standing Orders, to be numbered 143, and to 
be printed. (No. 265.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXV. considered 
(according to order) and dispensed with during 
present sittings of the House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 257.) 
(The Lord Balfour.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of Amendments read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the said Report be now 
received.”’—( The Lord Balfour.) 


Lorpv DENMAN, in moving that the 
Report of Amendments be received that 
day six months, said, that the rejection 
of Lord Basing’s Amendment for selec- 
tion of County Councils out of magis- 
trates only was a condemnation of Lord 
Lieutenants, who, especially in Derby- 
shire, had nominated Justices of the 
Peace without any bias as to Party. 
The noble Lord (Lord Balfour), who 
piloted the Bill so ably, admitted that 
they had conducted the financial busi- 
ness of each county with economy and 
ability; but it was proposed to transfer 
this important duty to a Council, the 
election for which—only partly ad- 
mitting women—had to be registered 
in a most complicated manner, and the 
election would be far more disturbing 
than a General Parliamentary Election 
—a “— which he wished to see put off 
until the new electors had a more 
thorough knowledge of the great ques- 
tions of the day. When cloture was 
first proposed by another Government, 
he (Lord Denman), at a meeting to 
celebrate the return of a Oonservative 
Member for South Derbyshire, held at 
Ashbourne, said he should look with 
great suspicion on any Bill from “ an- 
other place” which might not have 
received orderly consideration ; but 
this Bill was passed by suspension of 
the Standing arene in a late Sittin 
in the House of Commons, and Hever, | 
by the right hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), and read a first time in their Lord- 
ships’ House on the same night. What 
was its origin? A talented M.P. had 
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said that, ‘‘ whichever Party might be 
in Office, a Local Government Bill would 
be framed.” But this Bill did not 
satisfy the Opposition, who wished to 
carry it much farther; and it was 
rumoured that a like Bill was to be 
proposed for Scotland, whilst the noble 
Lord the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Lord Randolph Churchill), as 
well as the right hon. Members for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birmingham, 
wished to adopt a similar Bill for Ire- 
land; but their Lordships knew how 
much the views of the last two were 
distrusted in Ireland, whilst the noble 
Lord had not gained their confidence. 
The grant of part of the Probate Duty 
and of the Licensing Duties might be 
invalid through a change of Votes in 
Supply. The abandonment of the 
Licensing Authority disappointed the 
temperance advocates, and the with- 
drawal of the Compensation Clause 
took away the attempt to satisfy the 
licensed victuallers. The only place of 
distinction he (Lord Denman) had in 
the county was as Chairman of the 
Committee for conferring or rejecting 
new licences. He had attended all 
meetings where a quorum was requsite 
for 34 years. He had often gone 12 
miles to Buxton and Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
and had often given up a day’s hunting 
todo so. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) had been told that his 
speech should have been against the 
second reading. The same was said as 
to the Irish Land Bill by the Earl of 
Derby—the advocate of Life Peerages— 
and of this Bill, of which he is to be the 
head. His Lordship said—‘‘ You should 
have voted against the second reading 
of a Bill confessedly a failure.” He 
(Lord Denman) was sure that great con- 
fusion would arise if this Bill were to 
become law. The new elections were to 
begin in January, 1889, and business 
to commence not earlier than Ist of 
April. He could not hope to see the 
effect of this measure, for he ought to 
say, like Prospero— 


‘* Every third thought shall be my grave.”— 
(Tempest, Act V., Scene I.”’) 


On third reading, passed by suspension 
of Standing Orders, it was said they 
were creating a rival power which no 
Local Government Board would be able 
to control, 
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Amendment moved, to leaveout ‘‘now,” 
and add at the end of the Motion, “ this 
day six months.’’—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv OAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I do not rise to enter 
into any general discussion such as the 
Notice of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Denman) is framed to open, but 
to make one or two remarks upon the 
London Clauses which could not well be 
made at any former moment, so great 
was the desire on Monday to go at once 
into Committee, and then to get through 
all the work of the Committee in one 
evening. I desire merely to support the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches (Earl 
Fortescue) who has twice spoken in the 
sense which I approve of. He ought not 
it seems to me to be alone. Beyond this 
House, indeed, he is not. Mr. Bowles, 
who has brought much ability to bear 
upon the subject, in an elaborate arraign- 
ment of the Bill contributed to The Fort- 
nightly Review of April last, decidedly 
sustains him. Mr. Baumann, a Metro- 
politan Member, in Zhe National Review 
of June, as regards the London Clauses, 
has unanswerably backed him. He has 
a yet more powerful supporter in the 
country. It is the most authoritative 
organ of the Party which the Govern- 
ment belong to, in an article intended to 
explain the Bill and recommend it. 
What is the language of The Quarterly 
Review in a recent number? Although 
I hardly ever read an extract, your 
Lordships ought, I think, to be possessed 
of it. 

‘** Tt would have been wiser to have postponed 
the Metropolitan portion of the Bill till another 
Session. The Bill is rural in its essence. The 
scheme for London government set out in the 
Bill would depend for its success on a healthy 
and influential public opinion which exists in 
country districts but does not exist in the Metro- 
polis. The impossibility of getting more than a 
small percentage of voters to exercise the fran- 
chise, which has been demonstrated in a long 
order of various Metropolitan elections, proves 
that there is no such common interest in London 
government as would result in a strong and 
able County Council. But looking to the state 
of affairs which had been reached in this month, 
they might have been drop without disad- 
vantage. They are admittedly imperfect. And 
it is far better that London should wait a while 
for some more comprehensive and well-worked 
out system of government, than that valuable 
time should have been consumed in the discus- 
sion of temporary proposals, which must be 
amended in another ion.” 


Such is the language of Zhe Quarterly 
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Review, although so very far from 
hostile to the measure. For anything 
we know, it is an emanation of the 
Cabinet. For anything we know, it 
comes directly from the Minister. But 
we are not to fathom the anonymous. 
One thing is manifest. In the course of 
these discussions, no vindication of the 
London Clauses has been offered. The 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill with 
so much mastery of detail seemed to 
pass them over altogether. The noble 
Marquess did not say a word on their 
necessity or policy. No answer either 
was attempted to the speeches of the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches. The 
ground I take is that London must be 
separately handled, and cannot be dis- 
posed of parenthetically. Opinion is 
exceedingly divided between the plan of 
an immense municipality like that pre- 
sented by Sir William Harcourt and 
the plan of many corporations which 
was urged by Mr. 8S. Mill, by Mr. 
Buxton, and, I believe, by Mr. Torrens. 
The subject is one which merits long 
debate and long deliberation. The par- 
tizans of neither scheme ought to be 
contented with this precipitate arrange- 
ment. To create a London Council 
suddenly and blindly, while the mind of 
Parliament is not directed to that topic, 
would be a sacrifice of prudence. A 
London Council may always be a great 
political organization, full of menace 
and embarrassment to Cabinets and 
statesmen. Even the City was so in the 
last century, as you may see by merely 
glancing at contemporary pages. At this 
moment, unless t am wholly misin- 
formed, every French Government is 
more or less engaged in a struggle with 
municipal authority in Paris. There 
are two or three grounds on which Her 
Majesty’s Government might well accede 
to the omission of these clauses without 
the faintest loss of dignity. They form 
a specimen of tacking which the Govern- 
ment would have been certain to expose 
if it had come from any other quarter. 
It is much as if in some measure to re- 
form one House of Parliament, a few 
sections to reconstruct the other had 
been surreptitiously injected. Again, 
when legislation has been active for 
more than 50 years, its material must be 
inevitably circumscribed. It is not ex- 

dient to consume by mixing in one 

ession the problems upon which two 
Sessions would be legitimately exercised. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbeli 


{LORDS} 
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In this very year the noble Marquess 
delivered an anathema against large and 
comprehensive measures, in which he 
pointed out with emphasis that separate 
enactments are more prudent. Indeed, 
on two questions—the adjustment of 
tithes and the alteration of this House 
—he has conspicuously acted on the 
view which he put forward. Why is it 
now to be abandoned? Does this Bill 
emerge from quarters independent of 
the Government? There has seldom 
been one more large, more comprehen- 
sive, more heterogeneous, or, therefore, 
less in accord with the principle the 
noble Marquess had laid down for his 
direction. If any defence is given, it is 
that the Metropolitan Board ought at 
once to be superseded. How do we 
know that a London Council suddenly 
created will be less corrupt or more 
effective. If the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has not turned out well, there 
cannot be too n.uch deliberation in re- 
placing it. It is not likely that for many 
months the Metropolitan Board of 
Works will be hurried into error. It is 
now under the vigilant control of the 
Press, the public, and the Chairman is 
thoroughly awakened. There is no ten- 
dency more common or less prudent 
than to be full of caution against evils 
which have recently appeared, and full 
of blindness as to those which may 
emerge from the securities adopted. On 
that point illustrations might be given 
from history and from private life, if I 
was not reluctant to detain your Lord- 
ships any longer. What I suggest is, 
that without any adverse vote Her 
Majesty’s Government should from their 
own initiative eliminate these Clauses 
40 to 45 inclusively—under the shelter 
of the friendly counsellor whose lan- 
guage I have brought before them. By 
such a course the Bill might be retarded, 
but if it is there will not be a national 
calamity. Delay will be no injury to 
them nor to the public. 

On Question, that (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? esolved in the 
Affirmative. 

Amendments reported accordingly. 

Lorv THRING was understood to 
appeal to the Prime Minister to allow 
the matter as to the division of Suffolk 


to be an open question. 
Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
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AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sattssury) 
could not assent to this, as it might lead 
to a conflict between the two Houses. 
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Clause 2 (Composition and election 
of council and position of chairman). 


Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, 
having forborne, with a view to your 
Lordships’ convenience, moving an 
Amendment in Committee, I venture to 
ask your kind indulgence for the few 
remarks with which I shall have to 
trouble you with regard to the Amend- 
ment which I have placed on the Notice 
Paper. On the advantages of the colleo- 
tion of votes given by the electors of 
voting papers instead of at polling 
booths, of sending the few collectors 
round to the many electors instead of 
the many electors to the few clerks at 
the polling booths, whether to vote by 
ballot or otherwise, I have long had 
strong convictions—indeed more than 30 
years ago I wrote a private memoran- 
dum upon it for the then President of 
the Poor Law Board, who asked my 
leave to lay it before the House of Com- 
mons, and moved for it accordingly, as 
some Peer did soon after in this House. 
And, though I individually, after re- 
peatedly risking my seat by opposing 
the ballot for Parliamentary elections, 
became a convert to it shortly after 
being called up to this House, I did so, 
retaining my preference for the system 
of voting long in use for the election of 
Guardians. But it should be remem- 
bered that the County Councils which 
the Bill creates are not at all analogous 
to the House of Commons. They will 
not decide the fate of Ministries. 
They are to be purely administrative, 
not legislative; and it is desirable, 
therefore, that the Councillors should be 
elected with a view to their business- 
like rather than oratorical qualities, and 
that the votes for and against them 
should be given calmly, and under the 
influence of quiet conviction, not of 
political excitement. The ballot—ac- 
cording to an American statesman in 
The Contemporary Review, in 1880—has 
in the United States failed to suppress 
either intimidation or bribery. In 
England, as the Election trials after 
the Dissolution of 1880 proved, the 
ballot has not prevented, though it has 
much shielded, electoral corruption. 
The difficulty is, as it always has been, 
to get ordinary voters to vote without 
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payment; and that will, of course, be 
greater in the rural districts, where they 
have much further to go for that pur- 
pose than in urban districts, where the 
polling booths are comparatively close 
to the voters’ houses. In the two last 
General Elections, a large proportion, 
doubtless of the newly-enfranchised 
electors, voted for the pleasure of exer- 
cising their new right twice within a year, 
and with exaggerated hopes of the 
happy result to themselves of doing so. 
The proportion voting then should 
therefore not be taken as probably 
normal. But, reverting to elections 
taking place under more ordinary con- 
ditions, we find that even in the larger 
boroughs, with their numerous polling 
booths, the proportion who did not take 
the trouble of voting was very large. 
There were contests in each of the 24 
largest boroughs in Great Britain in 
1874, when less than two-thirds of the 
electors in them voted. In 1880 there 
were contests again in 23 out of the 24, 
when only half could be got to vote in 
spite of the great exertions made and 
the great amount of money spent. Nor 
was this a new feature, for only 55 per 
cent of the electors were found to have 
voted at the General Election in 1852 in 
12 very large boroughs. But there was 
an opportunity of testing the working 
of the two systems in connection with 
elections for local as distinguished 
from Parliamentary purposes, given at 
St. Pancras, in consequence of a legal 
mistake made by the Poor Law Oom- 
missioners, who erroneously thought 
themselves empowered to issue the same 
election order to that as to other parishes. 
An election by voting papers accord- 
ingly took place there in 1837, at which 
more than half the electors voted. 
Shortly after that, in consequence of a 
decision of the Courts, the elections there 
had to be conducted again under what 
was known as Hobhouse’s Act, and 
under that a more than usually exciting 
contest took place in 1853. But only 
about one-seventh of the electors could 
be got to vote at it. In 1879, after the 
parish had been divided into wards, 
there were contests in four of them, 
when nearly half voted with voting 
papers. Mr. Rendle, a Medical Officer 
of Health, told the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, that he himself 
was elected as a vestryman by about 12 
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votes, bnt as a Guardian by voting 
papers by some 1,200 votes; and that 
that proportion was not at all unusual 
in his parish. I do not contend that 
under the voting paper system no voter 
is bribed or coerced into destroying or 
making void his voting paper, or into 
ge. | it up contrary to his convictions. 
I only maintain that a far greater 
number of electors being thus induced 
to vote, the general result of an election 
gives a much truer representation of the 
real, deliberate feeling of the whole 
body of electors than does going to the 
oll, whether publicly or under the 
allot. Moreover, the abstention from 
voting is not that of the least desirable 
electors. Of course, the very best men 
take a part in elections from a sense of 
duty, religious or patriotic, or both. 
Then a certain number, placing a just 
value on their time—namely, a very 
small one, take a part in them from a 
love of the excitement, the conviviality, 
and the gossip attending them, to say 
nothing of any hope of possible personal 
future advantage. There is, however, a 
large number of men of good average 
industry and character who, caring 
much for their own interest and their 
families, cannot be persuaded—however 
decided their preference or however 
clear their convictions—to sacrifice for 
any public cause or any candidate by 
going to vote at a polling-place, the time 
and labour which they value so highly 
and know so well how to turn to good 
account. If the opinions of Committees 
of Inquiry are to be regarded, it should 
not be forgotten that one, of which Mr. 
John Stuart Mill was a Member, unani- 
mously recommended the adoption of the 
system of voting by voting papers in use 
for the election of Poor Law Suienliaki 
not as being without disadvantages, but 
as being on the whole the best. I have 
to thank your Lordships for the kind 
patience with which you have listened 
to my arguments in favour of an Amend- 
ment to which I am not sanguine enough 
to expect you to assent; and I will only 
repeat in this late stage of the Bill that, 
notwithstanding my objections to its 
mode of dealing with the Metropolis and 
with the mode of voting, I hail this 
measure as on the whole Peing not only 
comprehensive but satisfactory. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 18, 
at the end of the line insert (‘‘ The 


Earl Fortescue 
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councillors shall be elected in like man- 
ner as guardians of the poor”’).—The 
Earl Fortescue.) 


Lory BALFOUR said, he must resist 
the Amendment, which was utterly in- 
consistent with the whole scheme of the 
Bill, and for all practical purposes, if it 
were insisted upon and inserted, the 
House might just as well have accepted 
the Motion of the noble Lord on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Denmam) and 
stopped the Bill. Therefore, he hoped 
at this stage the House would not accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the Motion of Lord Batrour, the 
following new sub-section was inserted 
at the end of the clause :— 

‘* The county council may from time to time 
appoint a member of the council to be deputy 
chairman, to hold office during the term of office 
of the chairman, and, subject to any rules made 
from time to time by the roy sae any- 
thing authorized or required to be done by, to, 
or before the chairman may be done by, to, or 
before such deputy chairman.”’’- 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Powers as to police). 

On the Motion of the Marquess of 
Sarissury, Amendment made, in page 6, 
line 17, at end of line, by inserting— 

** Nothing in this Act shall affect the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of justices of the peace as 
conservators of tlie peace, or the obligation of 


the chief constable or other constables to obey 
their lawful orders given in that behalf.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 32 (Adjustment of financial 
relations between counties and boroughs). 

On the Motion of the Lerd Batrovr, 
Amendment made, in page 24, line 13, 
after Sub-section (2), by inserting as a 
separate sub-section— 

“In the adjustment regard shall be had to 
the considerations that the eounty is not to be 
placed in any worse financial position by reason 
of the boroughs therein being constituted 
county boroughs, and that a county borough is 
not to be placed in a worse financial position 
than it would have been if it had remained part 
of the county.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 76 (Applieation of Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, to county coun- 
cils and this Act). 

On the Motion of the Lord Batrovr, 
Amendment made, in page 69, line 14, 
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at the end of line, by inserting as a 
fresh sub-section after sub-section 13— 

“The quorum of the council shall be one- 
fourth of the whole number of the council, and 
one-fourth shall, for the a of this section, 
be substituted for one-third in paragraph ten 
of the second schedule to the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882.” 

“*Ten days’ shall be substituted for ‘five 
days’ in section thirty-four of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, as the time within 
which a person elected to a corporate office is 
to accept that office, and twelve months shall 
be substituted for six months in section thirty- 
nine of the said Act as the period of absence 
which disqualifies an alderman or councillor.” 


Olause, as amended, agreed to. 
Further Amendments made. 


Bill read 3° with the Amendments ; 
further Amendments made; Bill passed 
and sent to the Commons. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he desired 
to say a few words on the passage of 
this great measure. He wished to say 
one word as to the intimate knowledge 
of the subject displayed by the noble 
Lord (Lord Balfour) who had charge 
of this complicated Bill, and the ability 
with which he had conducted it, and he 
was sure that the noble Lord would be 
ready to acknowledge that he had re- 
ceived valuable assistance from his 
noble Friends sitting behind him (Earl 
Granville). The Bill contained a very 
valuable principle for the country 
generally and for the Metropolis. He 
gathered from what the noble Marquess 
was reported to have said yesterday that 
he regarded this Bill as a final measure. 
If so, that would very much diminish his 
own satisfaction. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that in using the word final he merely 
meant that it was final with respect to the 
matters with which it dealt. He did not 
mean that no supplementary provisions 
would be necessary. In fact, there was 
a whole branch of the subject which had 
been left out of the Bill on account of 
the impossibility of passing it, owing to 
the lapse of time. 

Lorp BALFOUR thanked the noble 
Earl for the more than kind manner in 
which he had spoken of himself. He 
cordially concurred in the remark that 
he had had valuable assistance, not only 
from noble Lords on the Front Bench 
opposite, but from all sections of the 

ouse. He desired to add that he was 
quite certain that the Bill could not 
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have been dealt with by the House with 
the ease with which it had been were it 
not for the intimate knowledge of the 
subject shown and the excellent work 
done by the permanent officials of the 
Local Government Board, to whom also 
he wished to express his thanks for the 
services rendered to him. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, he rose to 
call attention to the expediency of codi- 
fying certain branches of the Criminal 
Law, and to present a Bill for codifying 
the law relating to the sale of goods. 
Whatever opinion might be entertained 
as to the practicability of the general 
codification of our law, experience had 

roved that the codification of certain 

ranches of it was both possible and de- 
sirable. Their Lordships and the coun- 
try had had experience of a code passed 
some years ago of the laws relating to 
bills of exchange and negotiable in- 
struments. That code, he believed, had 
worked in the most satisfactory manner, 
and it had been adopted by more than 
one of our own Colonies. He believed, 
also, that a proposal had been laid be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
for the adoption of a precisely similar 
code. It was desirable that the same 
principle of codification should be ap- 
plied to other branches of the law. He 
had, therefore, brought before their 
Lordships a Bill codifying the law re- 
lating to the sale of goods. If anythin 
could be done to codify the law at all, 
it could only be effected by taking 
special subjects and devoting to them 
that minute care and attention which 
was only possible when isolated subjects 
were dealt with. The Bill had been 
drafted by the same learned Gentleman 
who was now the County Court Judge 
of Birmingham, and who was the author 
of the Bill codifying the law relating to 
bills of exchange. He had sufficientl 
examined it to be able to sap thoes 
he could not pledge himself to every 
detail—that the work was very satisfac- 
torily done, and well worthy of the con- 
sideration of Parliament. He intro- 
duced it now, not because he proposed 
to proceed with it during the present 
vpn > but for the purpose of makin 
it public and obtaining that criticism 


the Profession which was a most import- 
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ant aid to the satisfactory passing of a 
measure of this description. After the 
Bill had been read a first time, he hoped 
that the assistance of the Profession, 
which, on such a matter, was never 
asked in vain, would enable their Lord- 
ships during the ensuing Session to 
mabe a practical effort to pass the Bill 
into law. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, your 
Lordships should be thankful to the 
noble and learned Lord for the care he 
has taken in relation to a very difficult, 
and, in some particulars, an obscure 
branch of the law. The noble and 
learned Lord has wisely adopted the 
plan of codifying the law on one subject 
atatime. The more ambitious plan is 
unsuited to our legislative requirements, 
and consequently fails. I may mention 
that it is to the noble Lord we owe the 
successful Code of the law as to bills, 
notes, cheques, and other negotiable 
instruments; and I anticipate that 
his present attempt will be equally suc- 
cessful. 

Bill for codifying the law relating to 
the sale of s.—Presented (The Lord 
HERscHELL). 

Bill read 1+. (No. 267.) 

House adjourned during pleasure at 
6.10 p.m. 

House resumed by The Lord Kintorz 
(2. Kintore) at 3.31 a.m. 

Several Bills brought from the Com- 
mons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock, a.m., till half past 
One o'clock, p.m. 
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Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons) [ No. 343]. 

»Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) * (374). 

Second Reading —Imperial Defence* [346]; 
Solicitors * [347]; Bankruptcy (Ire- 
land) * [344]. 

Second Reading — Committee — Report — Third 
Reading— i Validation [370], and 


t of Select Committee — Lloyd's (Si 
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Committee—Report—National Defence * [235] ; 
Municipal Funds (Ireland) * [371]. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (Money) * [354]; Public 
Works Loans * [355]; Ex iring Laws Con- 
tinuance® [353]; Hawkers® [360], and 


passed. 
Third Reading—Oaths [7-319], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


— $ —— 


SECURITY AGAINST FIRE (METROPO. 
LIS)—INQUIRY BY COMMITTEE. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he will cause a special in- 
quiry to be made by an independent 

mmittee to consider whether the 
Metropolis can be placed in a state of 
greater security against the contingencies 
of fire and its frequently fatal conse- 
quences ? 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked, Whether the Government 
had considered the Report of the Select 
Committee which was appointed in 1876 
to inquire into this subject; and whe- 
ther they were prepared to take steps to 
carry out any of the recommendations 
contained in the Committee’s Report ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The Go- 
vernment are fully alive to the import- 
ance of this matter, and would have no 
objection to a special inquiry; but, con- 
sidering the time of the year, and the 
fact that the Fire Brigade is about to be 
transferred to another authority within 
a few months, it does not seem expe- 
dient to appoint a Committee now. 


POST OF FICE—PRICES OF POST CARDS. 
Mr. R. POWER ( Waterford) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, during 
the recess, he will take into his serious 
consideration the great desirability of 
arranging for the sale of post ¢ at 
post offices, if not at the face value of 
the stamps, as is done on the Continent, 
at all events at a price per dozen equal 
to that at which the same articles are 
now supplied by stationers—namely, 7d. 
instead of 8d. ? 
Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
few days ago I stated, in the answer 
which I made to the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson), that the 
sale of post cards at their face value 
entail a loss of Revenue of upwards of 
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£77,000; and there is, I fear, no pros- 
pect of any reduction of the present 
price so long as the existing contract re- 
mains in force. 

Mr. R. POWER asked, whether the 
contract would be renewed ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, it would not. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—THE CHINESE 
IMMIGRATION — SPEECH OF SIR 
HARRY PARKES. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If he can say 
whether a pamphlet ay eg to con- 
tain the B meen of Sir Harry Parkes, 
Premier of New South Wales, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Chinese Re- 
striction Bill, and a preface by that 
gentleman, is genuine ; whether he has 
noticed that Sir Harry Parkes used the 
following words in his speech, and set 
them forth again in his preface :— 

‘* Neither for Her Majesty’s ships of war, nor 
for Her Majesty’s Representative on the spot, 
nor for the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
do we intend to turn aside from our purpose, 
which is to terminate the landing of Chinese on 
these shores for ever, except under the restric- 
tions imposed by the Bill, which will amount, 
and are intended to amount, to practical pro- 
hibition ;” 
also, that Sir Harry Parkes distinctly 
avowed that— 

‘The Government had been acting illegally 
in refusing to allow the Chinese to land ;”’ 
whether the Bill so proposed was 
passed, and contained an indemnity for 
the illegal acts committed by the New 
South Wales Government; whether the 
Act so passed has been assented to by 
the Governor, acting for Her Majesty, 
not being reserved for Her Majesty’s 

leasure ; and, whether the Secretary of 

tate satisfied himself that the re- 
fusal to allow the Chinese to land in New 
South Wales and the provisions of the 
Bill are in accordance with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treaties with the Emperor of 
China, and with our amicable relations 
with that Power, before he allowed the 
Governor to give the Queen’s Assent to 
the Act? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State has no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the phlet 
referred to by the hon. Member ; and 
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he has seen the two statements quoted, 
which are explained in the preface. The 
Bill has passed, and is understood to 
contain a clause preserving to any per- 
son who feels aggrieved the right of re- 
dress for losses in Courts of Law, but 
indemnifying the Members of the Minis- 
try personally. The Bill has been as- 
sented to, but without prejudice to Her 
Majesty’s power of disallowance should 
its provisions be found inadmissible. 
The Act has not yet been received ; but 
its provisions will becarefully considered. 
I may add that laws imposing restric- 
tions on Chinese immigration have been 
in force for many years in the Australian 
Colonies. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) gave Notice that he would 
call attention to the subject on the second 
reading of the Imperial Defence Bill. 


PERSIA—TRADING COMPANIES—PRO- 
CLAMATION OF THE SHAH. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
reference to the Proclamation of the 
Shah of Persia issued in May last, 
encouraging the formation of Com- 
— and promising them protection, 

hether that promise was put forth in 
any degree at the suggestion of Her 
Majesty’s Government or Her Majesty’s 
Representative; and, whether the formal 
communication of the Proclamation to 
Foreign Powers will give them anyclaim 
to interfere on behalf of Companies or 
capitalists who may choose to embark in 
speculations in Persia ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative at Teheran was aware before- 
hand of the intentions of the Shah to 
issue the Proclamation, and encouraged 
it. Her Majesty’s Government have 
themselves repeatedly urged the Shah 
to throw open the Karun River to steam 
navigation, and to encourage the con- 
struction of railways and carriage roads 
from the Persian Gulf. The formal 
communication of the Proclamation to 
the Foreign Representatives constitutes, 
in effect, an assurance on the part of His 
Majesty to which a Foreign Government 
might appeal; but that the right of 
interference on behalf of British subjects 
who may embark in commercial or in- 
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dustrial enterprizes in Persia is founded 
on Article IX. of the Treaty of 1857, 


insuring most-favoured nation treatment 
to British subjects and their trade, and, 
consequently, extended to them the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Commerce be- 
tween Russia and Persia, signed at 
Turkmantchai in 1828. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL gave No- 
tice that on an early opportunity he 
should call attention to the subject. 


AFRICA (CENTRAL)—THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If the Se- 
cretary of State will cause to be pre- 
pared and presented to Parliament, after 
the coming Recess, a précis, showing in 
brief the information obtained by the 
Foreign Office as to the extent and cha- 
racter of the Slave Trade now carried 
on in the interior of Africa; also as to 
the number of slaves exported, the parts 
of the coast from which they are ex- 
ported, the countries to which they are 
exported, and the way in which they 
are dealt with in those countries; the 
persons by whom, and the means by 
which, the traffic is carried on; and the 
degree to which repressive measures are 
effectually used or fail of effect ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Foreign Office 
already give all the information pos- 
sessed by them on the subject in the 
Annual Report on the Slave Trade, 
which is presented to Parliament; the 
further details asked for by the hon. 
Member are plainly impossible to fur- 
nish, and any such statistics could only 
be founded on speculation. 


POST OFFICE—THE CHANNEL TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
_ ral, If he can now say that the monopoly 
of a private Telegraph Company across 
the Channel to the Continent will not be 
renewed on its expiry ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the monopoly will not be 
renewed. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—PLUMBER AND CONNELL, EMER- 
GENCY MEN. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the case of 
two Emergency men, named Plumber 
and Connell, who, being in charge of a 
farm at Killeenagalline, County Tip- 
perary, whilst returning on Wednesday 
the Ist instant, from Emly, ia a state of 
drunkenness, fired several shots from 
revolvers, when two young girls had a 
narrow escape from the bullets; whe- 
ther, having been arrested by the police, 
they were brought before the magis- 
trates at Tipperary Petty Sessions, and 
fined £1 and 7s. 6d. respectively for 
being drunk only; whether Constable 
Falvey swore the revolver found on 
Plumber had the appearance of being 
discharged ; and, whether the authori- 
ties are investigating the case of firing, 
and intend taking any action against 
these men for the grave offence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Constabulary Authorities report that 
the caretakers referred to are not con- 
nected either with the Emergency Com- 
mittee or the Property Defence Associa- 
tion. Plumber was fined £1 for being 
drunk while in possession of a loaded 
revolver, and Connell 5s. for being drunk 
only, his revolver not being loaded when 
he was arrested. It does not appear 
that the two girls had a narrow escape 
from being shot. One of them said 
Connell pointed his revolver at her, but 
made no attempt to discharge it; nor 
did he say anything to her. Her com- 
panion said she did not see Connell do 
anything. The constable’s evidence re- 
lated to Connell’s (not Plumber’s) re- 
volver ; and it appears that a man states 
that he saw him discharge it into a field 
where there was no person. 

Mr. J. CONNOR: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether the 
authorities will inquire how these men 
are able to fire revolvers in the open air 
without being prosecuted ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
got the exact terms of the charge before 
me. There will probably be an in- 
vestigation into the matter of the 
licence. 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR: That is not 
what I asked. Will the authorities take 
any steps to investigate the matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have stated 
all I know in reply to the Question. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE — POSSIBILITY 
OF INVASION —LANDING IN SUF- 
FOLK. 


Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, South) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he is aware that the beach in the vicinity 
of Shinglestreet, in Hollesley Bay, Suf- 
folk, is peculiarly well adapted for the 
landing of a hostile expedition, having 
deep water alongside and being un- 
defended except by Martello towers; 
and if he will take the necessary steps 
to establish a telegraph office in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the nearest 
available one at present being Wood- 
bridge, 10 miles distant ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stangore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The locality referred to is fully recog- 
nized as a possible landing place; and 
in the scheme for the defence of the 
country provision is made for its being 
duly watched. In time of emergency 
communication will be established with 
the nearest military centre. 


WAR OFFICE—THE MOTTO OF THE 
WELSH REGIMENT. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that no meaning 
attaches to the words ‘‘ Gwell augau 
neu chwilydd,” the motto given in the 
official Army List as that of the Welsh 
Regiment, there being no such word 
as ‘‘augau”’ in the Welsh language ; 
whether it is correct that the expression 
‘* Gwell angeu neu chwilydd” (Better 
death or shame), appears on the caps of 
the men in the regiment, and is a source 
of annoyance to them as well as their 
friends; and, whether he will cause to 
be substituted in both cases the old 
Welsh motto ‘ Gwell angeu na chywilydd”’ 
(Better death than disgrace), the one 
clearly intended ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In April last the officer commanding 
called attention to an alleged inaccuracy 
in the motto of the W Regiment, 
and the matter was referred to a very 
competent authority for decision. Orders 
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have now been given that the necessary 
correction shall be made. 


THE INQUEST AT MITCHELSTOWN ON 
THE LATE MR. MANDEVILLE—DR. 
RIDLEY AND DR. BARR. 


Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) (for 
Dr. Frrzceratp) (Longford, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the correspondence 
which passed between the late Dr. Ridley 
and Dr. Barr’s mother-in-law bearing 
upon the subject of the treatment of the 
late Mr. Mandeville in Tullamore Prison? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): If any 
such correspondence exists (of which I 
have no knowledge), and if it should 
be produced at the inquest, it will, of 
course, be included in the Report of the 
proceedings which will be presented to 
the House. 

Dr. TANNER: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether this corre- 
spondence has not been alluded to at 
the inquest ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If so, I pre- 
sume it is in the power of any of the 

arties concerned to have it produced. 
it it is produced in evidence it will be 
laid before the House. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman ask Dr. Barr how 
his mother-in-law comes into the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have in- 
formed the House I have no knowledge 
of this correspondence at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman produce 
the shorthand writer’s notes on the in- 
quest on Dr. Ridley and lay them on 
the Table ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
promised to lay them on the Table, and 
had alluded to his promise several times 
in the House. 


LUNACY — THE DINSDALE PRIVATE 
LUNATIC ASYLUM — ACTION FOR 
LIBEL, 


Mz. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to a report of a trial at 
Leeds on Friday last, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Cave, in which Dr. Eastwood, the 
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roprietor of the Dinsdale Private 
Pienatie Asylum, an establishment kept 
for private gain, claimed £2,000 da- 
mages from Zhe Northern Echo, which 
published an extract from another 
paper reflecting on Dr. Eastwood’s 
treatment of his patients ; whether is is 
the fact that he has already recovered 
damages from two other papers for the 
same libel, and when apologized to in 
the fullest manner by The Northern Echo 
intimated through his solicitor that 
he— 

*‘ Could not think of being satisfied with- 
out a monetary compensation ;’’ 


whether he is aware that the charges 
consisted mainly of the bad quality of 
the food ; that Dr. Eastwood employed 
the patients to work on his farm of 120 
acres on the plea of giving them exer- 
cise ; that there is in the asylum 

‘* A strong dark room set apart for solitary 
confinement when patients become refractory 
and unmanageable ;”’ 


that the writer saw ‘‘ many acts of vio- 
lence to the patients;”’ and heard 
‘awful screams’’ from time to time; 
whether, considering the very painful 
nature of the charges, the Lunacy 
Commissioners have of their own ac- 
cord inquired into the truth or false- 
hood of these grave charges; and, if 
not, will he call upon them to do so; 
and, whether the Government will next 
Session re-introduce the Lunacy Amend- 
ment Bill, and put a clause into it pro- 
viding for the total abolition of private 
lunatic asylums kept for personal 
profit ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruerws) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Lunacy Commissioners 
that they have no knowledge of the 
actions for libel brought by Dr. East- 
wood beyond that contained in the 
newspapers. The asylum is visited twice 
a-year by two Commissioners; four 
times a-year by the Visiting Justices and 
Medical Visitor appointed by Quarter 
Sessions, and twice by the Medical 
Visitor alone. Defects have, from time 
to time, been detected and pointed out; 
but no such grave abuses as those spe- 
cified in the hbel. As far as the Com- 
missioners are aware the allegations are 
unfounded ; and having regard to the 
result of the litigation they do not con- 
sider any inquiry on their part to be 
necessary. It will be observed that no 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 
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attempt was made to justify the libel. 
Tho Government hope to be able to re- 
introduce the Lunacy Bill next Session ; 
but cannot undertake to insert such a 
clanse as is suggested. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—CHARLES 
SMITH. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 
&c.) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
case of Charles Smith, an old man, of 
weak intellect and infirm health, who 
was turned out of his dwelling-house in 
the parish of Monimail, in Fife, in May, 
1887, and who was then, and still is, re- 
fused any parish relief except within the 
workhouse; whether the said Charles 
Smith has since lived in a cave in the 
earth without fire or protection for five 
months; whether he has been prevented 
by the Board of Supervision from bring- 
ing his case before the ordinary Courts; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take steps to limit the autho- 
rity of the Board of Supervision to pro- 
hibit inquiry in such cases by the ordi- 
nary tribunals ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The man in 
question, though of weak intellect, is not 
a suitable person for confinement as a 
lunatic, and is able to take care of him- 
self. He is a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood, being very abusive with his 
tongue. The case was fully considered 
and not thought suitable for ordinary 
outdoor relief. The Board of Super- 
vision has no power to prohibit inquiry ; 
but it has a responsibility to decide whe- 
ther the relief offered is adequate, which 
in this case it undoubtedly is. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
PUPIL TEACHERS IN NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that of the 155 pupil teachers examined 
in July, 1887, only 33 were appointed 
teachers in National schools in Freland 
during the year 1887; and, whether 
Rule 151 of the Board of National Edu- 
cation excludes pupil teachers from 
appointment as teachers in National 
schools; and, if so, whether he will sug- 
gest to the Commissioners the advis- 
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ability of altering this Rule in favour of 
pupil teachers ? 

CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that of the 155 pupil teachers 
examined in July, 1887, a large propor- 
tion were only in the first year of their 
course and the remainder in the second, 
the whole course lasting two years. They 
also state that Rule 151 does not exclude 
from appointment as teachers pupil 
teachers who have satisfactorily finished 
their course, because such pupil teachers 
then come under the category of classi- 
fied teachers. 
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RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY, DUNDALK 
—MR. GEORGE PHILLIPS. 


Mrz. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that in the case of Mr. 
George Phillips, summoned for unlawful 
assembly at Dundalk on the occasion of 
Mr. Dillon’s appeal there on June 20 
last, at the hearing of the case on July 
27, Police-sergeant M‘Barren having 
proved that defendant made use of the 
following expressions, ‘‘to —~— with 
Balfour” and ‘the police are black- 
guards,” and Mr. Adams, counsel for 
the defendant, having argued that 

‘*Evidence must be given of some circum- 
stance of actual force or violence, or at least of 
such apparent tendency thereto as are calcu- 
lated to strike terror into the public,” 
and no such evidence having been given, 
Captain Preston, the Resident Magis- 
trate, held that the language above 
quoted brought the meeting within the 
following definition of an unlawful 
assembly—namely— 

‘** Persons assembled to sow sedition and to 
bring into contempt the Constitution ; ’’ 


and, whether, considering the extreme 
difficulty of connecting the phrases used 
by the accused with ‘sedition ” or with 
‘*contempt of the Constitution,” he will 
instruct Crown Prosecutors in future not 
to pursue such cases unless there is evi- 
dence of at least some kind of tendency 
to violence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Con- 
stabulary authorities report that while 
the sergeant’s evidence incidentally 
showed that the expressions referred to 
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were made use of by some of the mem- 
bers of the crowd, it was proved by him 
and several witnesses that the expres- 
sions, demeanour, and actions of the 
mob, of which Phillips was the ring- 
leader, was such as to put law-abiding 
persons in fear and dread, and to bring 
the administration of the law into con- 
tempt. Ido not see any ground for 
instructions of the nature referred to in 
the concluding portion of the Question. 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—VIOLENCE AND INTIMIDATION AT 
DUNDALK. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that summonses have 
been issued at Dundalk against Michael 
Joseph Carroll, Henry Oooper, and 
Joseph Michael Johnston— 

** For wrongfully, and without legal autho- 
rity, using violence and intimidation to and to- 
wards Robert Emerson, Esquire, Solicitor, in 
consequence of his having done an act that he 
had a legal right to do—namely, having acted 
as agent and solicitor for and on behalf of the 
Right Honourable Lord Viscount Massereene ; ” 
whether this violence and intimidation 
consisted of anything elsethan ‘‘ booing’”’ 
at Mr. Emerson at the Dundalk Railway 
Station on June 20 last, after the bear- 
ing of the appeal of Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P., unaccompanied by any acts of 
violence or threatened violence; whe- 
ther he can explain why these sum- 
monses were not issued till more than a 
month after the event complained of ; 
and, whether he will intimate to the 
Orown Prosecutor to withdraw the 
charge? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) ; The Con- 
stabulary authorities report that the 
men named have been summoned for 
intimidation towards the gentleman re- 
ferred to. One of them, however, 
absconded, and has not up to the pre- 
sent been traced. The intimidation con- 
sisted not merely of booing, but of in- 
citing a hostile and excited crowd to 
attack the gentleman, who was a 
stranger to the place. No unavoidable 
delay has, I understand, taken place in 
instituting the proceedings, summonses 
having been issued in the first instance 
for June 29, when these cases with 
others were adjourned. The fresh sum- 
monses were issued about July 21. 








3 Public 
EDUCATION ACTS—THE DAY INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER. 


Coronet SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What provision 
is being made for the instruction in re- 
ligion of the Roman Catholic children in 
the Day Industrial School now bein 
built in Manchester by the school board 
of that city; has the consent of the 
Home Office been given for the erection 
of a separate department, and for the 
provision of separate teachers for these 
children; if so, under what provisions 
of the Education Acts, or of the Indus- 
trial Schools Acts, or the Orders of the 
Privy Council have these arrangements 
been made; how can such actions be 
reconciled with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Education Acts that no de- 
nominational formulary is to be taught 
in an elementary school under a school 
board ; and, if separate provisions can 
be made for the instruction of Roman 
Catholic children in their religion, are 
other — Bodies entitled to similar 
provision 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Home Office Regulations will require 
that due provision be made for the re- 
ligious instruction of the Roman Catho- 
lic children attending the day industrial 
school now being built in Manchester. 
These arrangements will be under the 
Order in Council made on March 20, 
1877, concerning day industrial schools. 
A separate department will not be re- 
quired ; the question of separate teachers 
will rest with the school board. No 
attempt will be made to detach children 
from the denomination to which they 
belong. Other Religious Bodies are 
entitled to similar provisions—that is, at 
the option of the parents, provision can 
be made, with the approval of the Board, 
for children to attend religious instruc- 
tion or services conducted by ministers 
of their respective creeds. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—OUTBREAK UF 
SMALL-POX AT MANCHESTER. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether his attention has 
been called to the outbreak of small- 
ox in St. Joseph’s Certified Industrial 
hool, Manchester; whether it is a fact 
that three sisters, five attendants, and 
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58 children have been attacked by small- 
pox, and have been removed from the 
school to the Monsall Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases; whether the outbreak 
has been traced to a child named Con- 
ley, committed to this school from York 
on July 6 last, while suffering from 
small-pox ; whether the child Conley is 
12 years of age, and is certified to have 
been vaccinated; and, whether he can 
inform the House what are the Regu- 
lations at St. Joseph’s Industrial School 
as to the vaccination of the sisters, attend- 
ants, and children placed in the school; 
what are the numbers of the vaccinated 
and unvaccinated respectively among 
the 66 small-pox patients removed from 
the school to the hospital ; what is the 
number of the pupils who have not been 
attacked by small-pox; and whether 
any of the pupils who have escaped are 
unvaccinated? In asking this question, 
I wish also to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman can state if there have 
been any fresh cases of small-pox at the 
school; and also, seeing that the child 
who is alleged to have brought small-pox 
to the school was certified by a medical 
man at York to be at that time free from 
cutaneous disorder, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman or the Home Secretary 
can take steps to make him responsible. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcenre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
quite impossible: for me to answer the 
Question which the hon. Gentleman 
has just addressed to me without Notice. 
The Local Government Board are going 
to inquire into the whole of the circum- 
stances of the case. In answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s other Question, I have 
to say that the Mayor of Manchester 
has furnished me with information as to 
the outbreak of small-pox in St. Joseph’s 
Certified Industrial School, Manchester. 
It is the case that three sisters, five 
attendants, and 58 children have been 
attacked by small-pox, or by symptoms 
suspected as being premonitory of small- 
pox. All the cases, including some who 
have no eruption, have been removed 
from the school to the Monsall Hospital. 
The Lady Superintendent of the school 
states that the Rule is that every girl is 
vaccinated before she enters the school, 
and that a certificate of having had cow- 
pox or small-pox is sent with her. It is 
also the Rule that every sister is vacci- 
nated before entering on her duties. 
No certificates are required with the 
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attendants. Dr. Oldham, of Monsall 
Hospital, has reported as regards the 
vaccination of 67 of the number removed 
to the hospital. Of this number he re- 
turns seven as not vaccinated and 60 as 
vaccinated. On August 5 he informed 
the Board that seven of the cases were 
in unvaccinated persons, of whom one 
had died; that nine cases of various 
degrees of severity were in vaccinated 
persons; and that the remaining 51 
(vaccinated cases—that is to say, four- 
fifths of the entire number—have either 
not had small-pox, as in some few in- 
stances, or else have suffered from no- 
thing more than subjective symptoms 
followed by the appearance of from one 
to 12 spots. Two re-vaccinated persons, 
and only two, were sent to Monsall 
Hospital ; but neither of these had any 
small-pox eruption. The facts of the 
outbreak, especially as to its origin, are 
in many respects obscure. The disease 
is a to have been introduced by 
a girl admitted on July 6; but this girl 
was certified on July 3 to be free from 
cutaneous disorder, and does not appear 
to have been kept in bed after her ad- 
mission, or, indeed, to have been regarded 
as in any way out of health. The num- 
ber of children who have not been at- 
tacked by small-pox is 88. These are 
certified to have been vaccinated. The 
Board have directed a fuller inquiry by 
one of their Medical Inspectors. 

Mr. CHANNING asked, whether 
from the numbers at school it did not 
appear that very nearly 40 per cent of 
the pupils at the school referred to have 
taken smali-pox from the introduction 
of this case? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No doubt the case 
has had a very serious effect ; but I am 
not quite sure of the proportion of pupils 
that have been affected. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had not 
stated whether the child that introduced 
the disease had been vaccinated or not. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have given the 
hon. Member all the information I have. 
As I have already stated, we are going 
to make a full inquiry. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would inquire how 
far the Rule requiring vaccination pre- 
vious to admission had been carried 
out ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Every circumstance 
in connection with this outbreak, which 
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is of a very lamentable character, will 
be inquired into. 

Mr. CHANNING asked theright hon. 
Gentleman if his attention had been 
called to the Report of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Manchester Town 
Council, in which it was stated that— 

The child,when admitted on July 6, admits to 
having had at the time some spots on her arms 
and legs, and on Friday, July 27, when exa- 
mined, the scales from recent small-pox were 
still found to be on arms and legs.” 

Mr. RITOHIE: No; I have not seen 
that statement. 


RIVER THAMES — THE LANDING 
PLACE AT DATCHET. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether it is proposed to let a piece of 
land on the banks of the Thames at 
Datchet on terms which will enable the 
tenant to fix any rate of charges for 
landing, or to prohibit any persons from 
landing; whether the piece of land has 
hitherto been used as the only public 
landing place at Datchet, the adjoinin 
piece of land being used by the er | 
for landing ballast; and, whether he 
will consider the advisability of letting 
this small piece of land to the Local 
Authorities at a peppercorn rent, so that 
it may be in future used by the public 
as a free landing place ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The piece of land in ques- 
tion, which is to be let by tender, is not 
used at present as a public landing- 

lace; and therefore no stipulation has 

een made in the conditions of tender 
as to a maximum landing fee. Under the 
Land Revenue Acts the Commissioner of 
Woods has no power to let the land as 
suggested in the last paragraph of the 
Question. 


INDIA—MEDICAL INSTRUCTION AND 
EXAMINATION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the course of special instruc- 
tion and ultimate examination, which is 
preposed “to be given better and at less 
expense ”’ in India, will be afforded in 
each or in a selected Presidency; (2) 
what existing hospital or hospitals in 
India will be selected ; (3) what will be 
the estimated cost of providing such se- 
lected teaching centre or centres with a 
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teaching staff, teaching plant, hygienic 
laboratory, and museum, &c., such as has 
been supplied at Netley; (4) whether, 
at present, India pays only her share of 
the cost of the Army Medical School, 
according to the number of men under 
tuition, the War Office being charged 
with the remainder; (5) whether the 
advice of Sir Joseph Fayrer, physician 
to the Council of India, has been asked 
on the proposed change; (6) whether 
future entrance examinations for the 
service in question will be conducted by 
the same staff and in the same place as 
heretofore; (7) whether the intended 
hypothetical economy will entail an im- 
mediate and continued increase of ex- 

enditure, and whether any correspond- 
ing aavantage will be attained ; and, (8) 
whether such expenditure is proposed to 
be imposed on the already overburdened 
taxpayers of India? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Questions (except 4 and 5) relate 
to matters upon which, as I in- 
formed the House on July 26, no deci- 
sion has yet been arrived at. The 
answers to 4 and 5 are in the affirma- 
tive. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND)—PAY AND FINES 
OF CLERKS. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
(for Mr. Ornttty) (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
clerks employed in the office of the Com- 
missioners of National Education, in 
Dublin, are fined at the rate of 6d. for 
every five minutes they are late in at- 
tendance in the morning; whether these 
same clerks are frequently called upon 
to give considerable attendance, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary office hours, with- 
out additional pay; and, whether such a 
Regulation exists in any other Govern- 
ment Department, so far as he knows? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that the office hours are from 
10 a.m. until 4 p.w. No clerk is fined 
whose attendance is not later than 10.15. 
Any clerk absent after 10.15 o’clock is 
fined 6d. for every five minutes up to 
11 o’clock, unless he can give the Secre- 
tary a satisfactory reason for his absence, 
in which case he is excused. Absence 


Dr. Tanner 
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later than 11 o’clock is specially con- 
sidered. Whenever the pressure of 
business renders such a course unavoid- 
able, extra attendance is required with- 
out additional pay; but, in considera- 
tion of it, a half holiday on Saturday is 
given to all clerks whe are not in arrear 
with their work, and when much extra 
attendance is given by an individual his 
annual leave may be extended. I am 
not aware whether such a Regulation 
exists in any other Government Depart- 
ment. 


SIR PATRICK KEENAN, RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) (for 
Mr. Critty) (Mayo, N.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the hours which Sir 
Patrick Keenan is expected to devote to 
the work of the National Education 
Office, Dublin, run from 1 or 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon to about 6 o’clock in 
the evening; whether the meetings of 
the Privy Council usually take place 
between those hours; and, whether Sir 
Patrick Keenan’s attendance at those 
meetings consequently interferes with 


the proper discharge of his duty as 
Resident Commissioner of National 
Education ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir 
Patrick Keenan gives whatever time is 
necessary for the discharge of the duties 
of Resident Commissioner of National 
Education ; and I have alreedy stated, 
in answer to another Question, that his 
being a Privy Councillor has in no way 
interfered with the discharge of his 
official duties. 


INDIA—THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Seeretary of State for 
India, If he will communicate to the 
House the tenour of the telegram 
recently received, showing the payments 
made by the Government of India to 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company for 
hire of flats and for demurrage, the 
cost of such flats if built, and the 
cause of the demurrage ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorstr) (Chatham): 
The Government of India has tele- 
graphed that— 











India (Bombay) — 


‘‘No flats are under hire at present. Last 
trooping season four flats hired at about 
Rs. 5,000 each per mensem. Flats can be built 
at Calcutta Rs. 30,006 each. Demurrage paid 
for half-year ended December 31 last, about 
Rs. 22,000; for half-year ended June 30 last, 
Rs. 7,800.” 


THE MENAI BRIDGE—THE TOLLS. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Eifion) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he is 
aware that the present lessee of the tolls 
of the Menai Bridge levies tolls upon 
private carriages on each journey, and 
not once a day as was always the case 
until the last few weeks; and, whether 
this practice of the lessee is legal; and, 
if not, will he enforce its discontinuance ? 

Sm HERBERT MAX WELL(A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (whoreplied) 
said: We have had one complaint of this 
kind some six weeks ago, and we then 
informed the complainant that— 

‘‘ The Board had granted a lease of the tolls 
to Mr. James Percy, and had no control over 
their collection.’’ 

We have, however, called the lessee’s 
attention to Section 77 of the Act 4 Geo. 
IV., c. 74, 'under which the tolls are 
collected. That section provides that— 

** No more than one toll shall be demanded or 
taken from any person or persons for passing 
and re-passing on the same day and with the 
same horse, beast, cattle, and carriage.” 

If the lessee collects tolls in violation of 
this provision, it is open to the person or 
persons wrongly charged to take pro- 
ceedings against him. The matter is 
not one in which this Board can inter- 
vene further than they havealready done. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
DUBLIN. 

Dre. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the necessary 
fittings, such as tables, stools, racks, 
and cupboards, required in connec- 
tion with the extension of the  draw- 
ing school of the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, have not yet been sup- 
= although orders were sent to the 

oard of Works for them more than two 
years ago; and, whether immediate 
attention will be paid to the demand ? 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
u1aM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, he would take what steps he 
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could to have the fittings referred to 
supplied by the Board of Works as 
soon as possible. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)— 
KILLARNEY DISTRICT ASYLUM. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Who appointed the 
Olerk of Works to the additional build- 
ing, Killarney District Lunatic Asylum, 
and if said appointment has been sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Works or by the 
Lord Lieutenant; whether the person 
appointed is already acting in the 
capacity of engineer to that institution ; 
what training has he received to qualify 
him for either of those positions, and on 
whose recommendation have the ap- 
pointments been made; and, whether 
these two appointments can be held by 
the same person so as to faithfully dis- 
charge the duties appertaining to the 
offices ? 

Taz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The Olerk of Works for 
new buildings at Killarney Lunatic 
Asylum was nominated by the Board of 
Governors, and the appointment was ap- 
proved by the Board of Control. The 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant for such 
an appointment is not necessary. The 
person so appointed is the engineer in 
charge of the steam machinery at the 
asylum. His appointment was recom- 
mended by the architect for the new 
building, who has full knowledge of the 
qualifications of this engineer, and the 
duties to be performed by him as Clerk 
of Works. There is no reason why both 
duties should not be satisfactorily per- 
formed by the same person, and the 
arrangement is an economical one. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—THE DOCK. 


Apurrat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty have at last 
settled the controversy with the Govern- 
ment of India respecting the construc- 
tion of the promised dock at Bombay 
for first-class iron-clads ; and, if so, when 
the proposed dock will be commenced, 
and the probable date of its completion, 
and at what cost, as recommended 
by various Commanders-in-Chief for 
many years past on the Indian Station ? 
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Tax FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcr 
Hawitton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in reply, 
said, the Government were of opinion 
that the dock should be constructed, and 
orders had been given for the prepara- 
tion of the necessary plans. 


BANKRUPTCY—FAILURE OF MESSRS. 
GREENWAY, WARWICK—ISSUE OF 
BANK NOTES. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he is aware that Messrs. 
Greenway, the bankers of Warwick and 
Leamington, possessed by law the right 
of issuing notes to the extent of £30,504 ; 
and that a large number of persons who 
held their notes when the bank stopped 
CN apen will incur a heavy loss; whether 

is attention has been called to the 

Report of the Official Receiver in 

Bankruptcy, from which it appears that 

the whole capital of the bank in 1862 

was only £898, and that the bankrupts 

had been carrying on business for many 
years after they knew that they were 
insolvent, and using the monies of their 
depositors for purposes of personal ex- 

enditure and speculation ; and, whether, 
oe regard to these statements and 
to the fact that last week another 
private bank with the right of issuing 
notes stopped payment, he will consider 
the desirability of amending the law 
next Session, with a view of instituting 
an official and efficient audit of the 
accounts of all banks having the 
monopoly of issuing notes, so as to 

rotect the public against similar losses 
in the future. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My attention has 
been called to the failures of two banks 
issuing notes. I am not prepared to 
deny the desirableness of considering 
the position of banks sharing in the 
monopoly of issuing notes; but I doubt 
whether that consideration will take the 
direction of instituting an official audit 
of the accounts of such banks. 


- PRISONS BOARD (IRELAND)—WARDER 
OULAHAN. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the case 
of Warder Oulahan has, in accordance 
with the promise of the late Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary, been re-con- 
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sidered by the Prisons Board ; and, if so, 
will he state the decision arrived at? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
general Prisons Board report that the 
warder referred to has not as yet made 
any application to be promoted to the 
position of head warder. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT—LEGISLATION. 
Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in accordance with their 
recognition in the autumn of 1886 of 
the necessity for legislation in the 
matter, Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to bring in a Bill next Session to 
aa and amend the Law of Oopy- 
right 
HE PRESIDENT (Sir MicHatr 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, he would consider the subject. He 
would, however, not be so rash as to 
promise to bring in a Bill. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887, CLAUSE 80—CERTIFICATE OF 
RICHARD WIGLEY. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has 
favourably considered the application of 
Richard Wigley, of Aberdare, for a 
certificate of service under Clause 80 of 
the Coal Mines, &c. Regulation Act of 
last year ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir ; I have decided to grant a certificate 
to this applicant. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — RAILWAY FROM 
DELAGOA BAY. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true, as stated 
in a telegram from Amsterdam in Mon- 
day’s Times, that— 

“ Owing to the friendly intervention of the 
Transvaal Government, the British Govern- 
ment had declared that it would never seek to 
obtain paramount influence over the railway 
from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal Frontier 
in any way,” 
and that— 

‘* A like understanding had been given by the 
Cape and Natal Governments?” 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fgroysson) (Manchester, N.E.) 














Prisons 
(who replied) said: What took place 
was this. The High Commissioner has 
declared to the President of the South 
African Republic that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention to buy or 
acquire the Portugese Delagoa Bay 
Railway, nor the controlling power in 
the Company to which it belongs. The 
President has stated, on the other hand, 
that the South African Republic has no 
intention to impose duties on imports by 
Colonial routes other than those im- 
posed by the Delagoa route. The Se- 
eretary of State has no knowledge of 
‘‘anything like understanding” said to 
have been given by the Cape and Natal 
Governments; but it is believed that 
those Governments have no intention of 
taking any action to buy or obtain con- 
trol over the railway. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—POLLUTION OF THE 
REGENT’S CANAL. 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the pollution of the Regent’s 
Canal by the sewage from the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens; whether the Canal is, by 
section 20 of “The Rivers Pollution 
Act, 1876,” a “stream” within the 
purview of that Act; whether com- 
plaints have reached him that the 
sewage so discharged is slowly conducted 
through a succession of locks into the 
Thames at Limehouse; whether he is 
aware that repeated applications have 
been made in vain to the St. Pancras 
Vestry to obtain an abatement of the 
nuisance; and, whether, failing the 
action of the Local Authorities, he will 
take means to enforce the law ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No 
complaint has been made to the Local 
Government Board that the Regent’s 
Canal is polluted by the sewage from the 
Zoological Gardens, or that the sewage, 
as discharged, is conducted through a 


series of locks into the Thames at Lime- | a 


house. The term “ stream ’’in the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, includes 
canals; and I presume, therefore, that 
the Regent’s Canal would be held to be 
a stream within the purview of that Act. 
I understand from the Medical Officer of 
Health for the parish of St. Pancras 
that no complaints have been received 
this year from any source of a nuisance 
caused by the Canal. The medical offi- 
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cer states that he has repeatedly ex- 
amined the effluent water from the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and has always found 
it brighter and clearer than the water of 
the Canal. The Local Government 
Board are not empowered to take 
ceedings under the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Act in respect of pollutions 
caused by sewage; but such proceed- 
ings may be instituted by any person 
aggrieved by the commission of the 
offence. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—THE REV. J. 
M‘FADDEN. 

Taz LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
Artuur O’Connor) (Donegal, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that a 
Ercole inquiry affecting the Rev. J. 

‘Fadden was recently held in Derry 
Gaol; whether Father M‘Fadden was 
allowed to be present at it, or made 
acquainted with the fact that the subject 
matter was being investigated ; whether 
the reverend gentleman has _ since 
been deprived of facilities for writing 
letters ; and, what was the substance of 
the complaint, what was the nature of 
the evidence, and what was the sub- 
stance of the Report made ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
General Prisons Board reports that the 
inquiry recently held in Derry Gaol was 
to ascertain whether any officer of the 

rison was in any way responsible for a 
etter having been passed out of the 

rison, and which the Rev. J. M‘Fadden 

ad previously admitted was sent out by 
him surreptitiously. He was not pre- 
sent at the inquiry, inasmuch as he was 
not personally concerned in the result. 
The deprivation of the facilities pre- 
viously accorded him was not the result 
of this inquiry, but of an independent 
inquiry by the Visiting Committee, be- 
fore whom, it was stated, he declined to 


pear. 
Pit. SEXTON: Was not Father 
M‘Fadden’s offence merely the writing 
of a letter declaring to be false the 
charge of the Chief Secretary that he 
had boasted that tenants able to pay 
their rents had not paid them; and for 
this offence was he not prohibited from 
writing letters, and forced to exercise in 
the disgusting hole which I described to 
the House the other eveuing, and was 
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not the window of the cell blocked u 
so that not a breath of fresh air shoul 
get in? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
have no information on these points. 
The offence was not in the contents of 
the letter, but in getting it passed out 
of the prison surreptitiously. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether the punish- 
ment is not greater than the offence 
warranted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I shall be 

erfectly ready to inquire if the hon. 

entleman will put another Question on 
the Paper. The information which I 
have relates only to the Question of 
which Notice was given, and that I have 
answered fully. 





POST OFFICE—INCREASED FACILITIES 
FOR GREAT HOLLAND. 


Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Har- 
wich) asked the Postmaster General, If 
he will grant further postal facilities to 
the residents in Great Holland, so that 
its increased population may be able to 
obtain stamps and money orders in their 
own parish ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I re- 
gret that I am not prepared to sanction 
further postal facilities to the residents 
of Great Holland, inasmuch as the cost 
of maintaining the post as it stands is 
already in excess of the revenue derived 
from the correspondence. I will con- 
sider the practicability of granting to 
some suitable person in the village a 
licence for the sale of stamps. 


BORNEO—THE TREATY OF 1824. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether any com- 
munications have passed at any time 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Dutch Government with reference to 
the affairs of Borneo, and the different 
scope assigned in the two countries to 
the Treaty of 1824 ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE o James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): If the hon. Member 
will refer to the Papers laid on the occa- 
sion of the grant of a Charter to the 
British North Borneo Company, he will 
find in “ Neth-rlands, No. 1, 1882,” 
the Correspondence with the Dutch Go- 


Mr. Sexton 
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vernment with reference to the affairs of 
Borneo. 


INLAND REVENUE— INCOME TAX— 
SCHEDULES A AND B—ALLOTMENTS 
TO COTTAGERS. 


Mr. STANLEY (Somerset, Bridg- 
water) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether Income Tax is 
rightly charged on Schedule B, as well 
as Schedule A, to landowners for land 
let as allotments to cottagers ? 

Tue CHANCELLORorrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : It is not the practice 
to charge Income Tax under Schedule 
B on land let in allotments to cottagers ; 
and if in any case the tax has by in- 
advertence been left in charge on such 
land, it will at once be discharged upon 
particulars of the case being given. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTMAS- 
TERSHIP OF DUNGLOE, 0O. DONE- 
GAL—MAURICE BOYLE. 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
Maurice Boyle, a publican, is 2n appli- 
cant for the Postmastership of Dungloe, 
County Donegal, which is now vacant ; 
whether he has received a_ protest 
against the appointment of the said 

aurice Boyle, signed by 400 house- 
holders resident in Dungloe Post Office 
District; and, whether, pending the 
investigation of the matters alleged in 
this protest, he will postpone the tempo- 
rary or final appointment of Maurice 
Boyle to the Postmastership ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxss) (Cambridge University): No 
appointment has yet been made to the 
vacant Postmastership of Dungloe, nor 
is it my intention to make one until after 
the fullest inquiry as to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. Iam not aware 
that any protest against the appoint- 
ment of Maurice Boyle has been re- 
ceived, unless the hon. Member refers to 
a Memorial in favour of another person 
in which the appointment of Boyle is 
deprecated. 

Mr. MAC NEILL asked, whether 
certain very grave allegations were 
made against Boyle in that Memorial ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, certain allega- 
tions had been made against Boyle, and 
he should inquire into them before 


making any appointment. 
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RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—INCIDENT NEAR ENNIS. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
Jorpan) (Clare, W.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the statement is true that 
Colonel Turner, Mr. Cecil Roche, and 
another, when about six miles from Ennis, 
met a car loaded by men returning 
from the fair of Clonroad, who shouted 
derisively, and that thereupon Colonel 
Turner and friends drew their revolvers 
and followed in pursuit; that Colonel 
Turner ordered a horseman, who was 
also returning from the fair, to go back 
or he would shoot him, frequently using 
the words, ‘‘I’ll shoot you,” and keep- 
ing the revolver presented at his ee ; 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
overtake the car, Colonel Turner, Mr. 
Roche, &c., kept their revolvers pre- 
sented at the individuals on another car 
whilst passing them; and, if he will 
inquire into this transaction, and, if 
true, will he take steps to prevent such 
action on the part of the magistrates in 
the future ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
account I have received of the incident 
differs wholly from that given in the 
Question; but if the hon. Gentleman 
will supply me with the names of the 
men to whom he refers, I will endea- 
vour to have the whole transaction 
sifted to the bottom. 

Mr. MAC NEILI (Donegal, 8.): Is 
not Colonel Turner, as a Divisional 
Magistrate, authorized to require the 
attendance of Mr. Roche at evic- 
tions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam at a loss 
to understand how that arises out of the 
Question on the Paper; but I believe 
the general arrangement of the duties 
of the Resident Magistrates is left to 
the Divisional Magistrate. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Could not 
Colonel Turner say whether he presented 
a revolver at any man, then, if he did 
not know his name ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That implies 
that Colonel Turner may have presented 
a revolver at a man who threatened 
him; but Ido not gather that that is 
the allegation in the Question on the 
Paper. 
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POST OFFICE—BILLS (HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS)—EXTENSION OF TIME. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether ar- 
rangements can be made to permit Mem- 
bers to use the free post for Bills up to 
7 p.m. instead of 5 p.m., the hour at 
which that post is now closed ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I am glad that the hon. Member has 
called my attention to this matter, as I 
find, upon inquiry, that the time for the 
free posting of Bills can be extended to 
6.45 p.m. on and from to-day. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE BREAD COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the action of Mr. 
Barstow in the summons against the 
Civil Service Bread Company, Limited, 
heard at the Clerkenwell Police Court 
on July 6, when he imposed a fine of 5s. 
on the Company for selling bread with- 
out weighing it, and on July 13 dis- 
missed a summons against the Company 
for the same offence, and mulcted the 
complainant in 10s. costs; and, whether 
he can state which of these decisions of 
the magistrate was in accordance with 
the law ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained a Report from the magistrate, 
who informs me that in the first case 
the defendants failed to prove their case, 
and he accordingly fined them. In the 
second case the magistrate, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, considered that the 
defence was proved and that the sum- 
mons was captious, and he dismissed it, 
as he had power to do. I am nota 
Court of Appeal from the decision of 
magistrates. 


RUSSIA (ASIATIC PROVINCES)—MILI- 
TARY COLONIES. 

Mr. PRICE (Monmouth, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have in their possession any Re- 
a as to the measures adopted by the 

ussian Government in establishing 
Colonies of soldiers, belonging to the 
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Reserve, in the Asiatic Provinces of 
Russia, and the economic results of such 
settlements, and also as to the system 
of State-aided emigration to the Usuri 
region; and, whether there is any ob- 
jection to the procuring and publishing 
such Reports? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercvsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): We have no official in- 
formation except such as is contained in 
a Report on the Provinces of Semi- 
rechinsk and Kars, laid before Parlia- 
ment in March last, but will ascertain 
whether any Reports are obtainable 
which could usefully be published. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—KILKENNY. 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8S.) asked 
the Postmaster General, What is the 
cause of the delay since May, 1887, in 
opening a suitable post office for the 
City of Kilkenny; and, whether com- 
plaints have reached him that the pre- 
sent temporary post office is in a most 
inconvenient place on the outskirts of 
the city ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
delay in altering the premises required 
in August—not in May—last year for a 
post office at Kilkenny has been due 
mainly to pressure of business at the 
Office of Public Works. The work is 
now in hand, and is expected to be com- 
_— by about the end of the year. 

o complaints have been received during 
the past year of the inconvenient situa- 
tion of the temporary office, which, Iam 
informed, is reasonably central. 


INDIA —INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, 
1882—COOLIES—MORTALITY IN TEA 
GARDENS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the attention 
of the India Office has been drawn to a 
Memorial addressed to the Government 
of India, dated Calcutta, April 12, 1888, 
* from the Secretary to the Indian Associa- 
tion of Calcutta, requesting the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Inland Emigration Act of 
1882, and the unrepealed Act XIII. of 
1859; and giving grounds, based on the 
actual treatment of the coolies in the 
tea-gardens of Assam, for the appoint- 
ment of that Commission; whether the 
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India Office has received a copy of this 
Memorial ; and, what practical steps are 
contemplated for granting the prayer 
of the Memorial and for putting an end 
to the abuses indicated ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
If the hon. Member will refer to an an- 
swer given by me on the. 6th instant to 
the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith), he wiil find that it replies to this 
Question. 


INDIA — INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, 
1882—COOLIES. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he is aware 
that the following, among other pro- 
visions, exist in ‘‘ The Inland Emigra- 
tion Act, 1882 ;” that persons male and 
female of 16 years of age are held by 
this Act to be competent to make a con- 
tract, practically selling their liberty for 
a period of five years; that after a 
coolie has been registered he has no 
liberty to change his mind, but is liable 
to imprisonment if he refuses to proceed 
to or remain in the tea garden, to which 
he can be brought back on arrest with- 
out warrant; that the coolie, in many 
instances, may be transferred from one 
tea garden to another, without his con- 
sent; that in case of illness, if his ab- 
sence from work is longer than 30 days, 
the time he is absent beyond the 30 days 
is added to the term of his contract; 
that a system of fines and imprisonment 
for absence from work, which may much 
exceed the amount of his wages, is im- 
posed under the Act; whether the Go- 
vernment of India contemplate the 
amendment of any of these provisions; 
and, whether he is aware that, as a fact, 
the provisions of the Act for the protec- 
tion of the coolie, whereby he ought to 
be individually examined as to his will- 
ingness to make the contract, before 
registration, and other protective pro- 
visions are often neglected ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The epitome which the hon. Member 
has made of Sections 11, 121, 142, 150, 
162, 170, and 171 of the Act is not in 
all respects accurate. The Secretary of 
State is not aware of any Bill amending 
the Act being at present before the 
Legislative Council of India. The Secre- 
tary of State is not aware of the provi- 
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sions of the Act for the protection of the 
coolie being often neglected. 


INDIA—THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS—THE CANTONMENT REGULA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he has any 
further information to communicate to 
the House with respect to the action of 
the India Office, or of the Government 
of India, in consequence of the Resolu- 
tion of this House of June 5 last; and, 
whether he can inform the House if the 
Cantonment Regulations as to Prosti- 
tution are still in force or not in the 
various Military Stations in India ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no further 
information to communicate to the House 
with reference to the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act and amendment of 
the Cantonment Acts. The Secretary 
of State has given such Executive direc- 
tions to the Government of India as will 
prevent the revival of the regimental 
system, which has already been wholly 
abolished; and the Cantonment Regu- 
lations hitherto in force are to be so 
revised as to put a stop to the objec- 
tionable incidents in their administra- 
tion. 


ORDNANCE INQUIRY COMMISSION 
(WARLIKE STORES)— MR. DUNN, A 
WITNESS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the two men who, since Mr. Dunn gave 
evidence before the Judge Advocate 
General disclosing certain scandals which 
the superior officials had failed to notice, 
have been promoted over his head to 
the post of viewer, were so promoted on 
the ground of better qualification for 
the post; whether, on promotion, they 
were both found to be fitted for it; whe- 
ther the Judge Advocate General re- 
ported that Mr. Dunn lately worked 
as a viewer (though without viewer's 
wages) 

**for 11 months, and did his work very well. 
No complaint whatever was made against him. 
Having seen him examine a variety of articles, 
and give his opinion upon them, I am con- 
vinced he understands his business thoroughly. 
When I come to deal with the hides, k 
saddles, bags, and other articles, it will be 
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found that their opinions (those of Mr. Dunn 
and two others) are suppo by the inde- 
— experts more than even those of Mr. 
pice himself,”’ 
the Inspector who had refused them the 
ost of permanent viewers ; whether the 
nspector of Saddlery is Captain Horton, 
an ex-Riding Master, who reported in 
August, 1887, that a large number of 
saddles were serviceable which in Sep- 
tember were condemned by the experts 
called in by the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral in consequence of the objections 
of Mr. Dunn; and, whether, having 
already intervened to prevent any undue 
punishment of another workman, Haw- 
kins, described by the Judge Advocate 
General as ‘utterly unreliable,” and 
‘not a man fit for a place of responsi- 
bility and trust,” the Secretary of State 
will, under the peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances of Mr. Dunn’s case, again 
intervene to prevent a workman who 
has rendered at some risk a great public 
service from being denied that promo- 
tion for which the Judge Advocate 
General himself specially reported his 
capability and fitness ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In answer to the first two Questions, the 
men promoted were better fitted for the 
position, and I am informed that they 
have so far worked satisfactorily. As 
regards the third Question, I have more 
than once expressed my acknowledg- 
ments to the Judge Advocate General 
for his very careful inquiry; but the 
responsibility for promotions in the De- 
partment rests with myself alone. The 
selection will be made by merit. As 
regards the fourth Question, it is not 
the fact that in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Report a large number of 
saddles passed by Captain Horton were 
condemned. Captain Horton is a most 
competent officer. As re s the fifth 
Question, Ido not admit the argumenta- 
tive portion. I have always stated that 
full justice shall be done to Mr. Dunn; 
but his promotion will depend upon his 
application to the work which he has 
to do. 

Mr. HANBURY inquired, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman still refused 
to intervene and prevent Mr. Dunn 
being punished ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he 
had never refused to intervene. He 
would take care that full justice was 
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done to this man. More than that he 
could not say. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF MR. LATCHFORD, J.P. 

Sm WILLIAM EWART (Belfast, 
N.) (for Mr. Macartney) (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
inquired as to the grounds of the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer as regards 
Mr. Latchford, J.P.; and, whether he 
adheres to the statement that the facts 
and merits of the case were not gone 
into, but that the decision turned svlely 
on an error in the form of the order? 

Tat CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrovur) (Manchester, E.): No 
information which I have received leads 
me to doubt in any respect the accuracy 
of the statements which I have made to 
the House. 

Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
it is true that not only was Mr. Latch- 
ford convicted by the “ Removables” 
of a “riot contrary to the statute in 
that case made and provided,” although 
there isno statute making riot an offence, 
but also that Mr. Latchford was con- 
victed alone of creating a riot, the other 
agar who had been charged having 

een acquitted, or the prosecution 
against them withdrawn; and that it 
appears, both in substance and in fact, 
from the proceedings in the Court of 
Exchequer, that Mr. Latchford was con- 
victed by the “ Removables” of an 
impossible offence—namely, the riot by 
one man ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. The 
hon. Gentleman appears to be entirely 
under a mistake. Such a conclusion 
cannot possibly be drawn from the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Exchequer, for 
the Court never went into the evidence 
at all. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman so ignorant of the proceed- 
ings as not to be aware that Mr. Baron 
Dowse stated—[ “Order!” |—I am 
simply giving facts without colour— 
that Mr. Baron Dowse declared in his 
Judgment that ‘“‘it is impossible for 
one man to commit a riot ?” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The igno- 
ranoe, I think, is not on my side. The 
Judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
related only to the form of the order of 
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committal. The Court was of opinion 
that the order should have contained a 
more particular account of the riot. 
They, therefore, objected to it as in- 
formal, and on that ground, and 
that ground alone, the conviction was 
quashed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must refer to the 
Solicitor General for Ireland on the 
question of law. I wish to ask him 
whether it is not a fact that all the other 
persons who were charged on the same 
occasion with riot were acquitted, or 
the charges against them withdrawn, 
and that Mr. Latchford, therefore, stood 
alone on the charge of making a riot; 
and whether it is possible to sustain 
such a charge against one person only? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppen) (Dublin 
University): Yes, Sir; it is quite pos- 
sible to sustain such a charge against 
an individual—a charge of having par- 
taken with other individuals who are 
not charged in a riot. There is no legal 
difficulty ia the matter at all. The ob- 
servations of Baron Dowse were not 
upon the facts of the case, which were 
not before the Court—the depositions 
were not before the Court in any shape 
or form—but upon the form of the 
order which was made by the magis- 
trates. 

Mr. SEXTON: Just one other Ques- 
tion. I mustask whether it is possible 
to convict one man of having —- 
with other persons in a riot when it is 
shown that, in the case of every one of 
the other persons charged with that riot, 
thecharge was withdrawn, or the accused 
acquitted ? 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.): May I ask whether 
there was any evidence that there wasa 
riot ? 

Mr. MADDEN : That would be going 
into evidence which was not before the 
Court, and Iam not bound to express 
an opinion upon it. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to convict one man of taking part 
in a riot with other persons who were 
not charged with that riot, or against 
whom the prosecution was withdrawn. 
However, the only question befure the 
Court of Exchequer was the sufficiency 
of the order taken by itself as an order, 
without any reference whatever to evi- 
dence which was not before the Court. 

Str WILLIAM PLOWDEN asked, 
whether they were to understand that 
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there was evidence of riot because Mr. 
Latchford was convicted ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Certainly, Sir. I 
think the hon. Member misunderstood 
what I said. I said there was no evi- 
dence before the Court of Exchequer. 
By that I meant that the evidence which 
was taken below of a riot was not brought 
up before the Court of Exchequer in the 
habeas corpus proceedings, which re- 
lated solely to the order. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give Notice 
that on the Motion forthe Adjournment 
of the House for the Recess I shall 
again bring up this case, and shall en- 
deavour to convince the House that Mr. 
Latchford was convicted by ‘‘ Remov- 
ables ’’ of an offence which, so far as the 
circumstances of the case show, it was 
impossible for him to be legally con- 
victed of. 


CUSTOMS—OFFENSIVE SEARCH OF A 
DOCK LABOURER AT SOUTHAMP- 
TON — CONVICTION OF A CUSTOM 
HOUSE OFFICER. 


Mr. EVANS (Southampton) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If his at- 
tention has been called to a case in the 
Courts at Southampton, when a man, 
named Robert Woodcock, in the employ 
of the London and South Western Rail- 
way Company for 30 years, and a daily 
attendant at the docks for a period of 40 
years, had been stopped at the dock 
gates and searched by a Custom House 
officer, named Nathaniel Johnson, under 
circumstances so unnecessarily painful 
and offensive as to cause the Bench to 
inflict a fine of £5, or one month’s im- 
prisonment, upon this Custom House 
officer; whether he will cause a search- 
ing inquiry into the matter; if the 
Customs have the power to fine persons 
with smuggled goods a fine equal to 
double the value theroof without taking 
the matter before the magistrates; and, 
if the Customs still retain in their em- 
ploy this officer who has been found 
guilty of such misconduct ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The attention of the Board 
of Customs has already been directed to 
this case, and they considered that the 
extra man in question, who is not on the 
established staff, had shown great want 
of discretion in the examination of the 
dock labourer, and gave directions that 
he be no more employed at the dock 
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gates at Southampton, where the alleged 
assault took place. The Customs have 
no legal power to inflict fines for 
smuggling without the intervention of 
a Court of Law; but, in practice, it has 
been found that the persons who have 
been detected in attempts to avoid pay- 
ment of duty on goods brought by them 
to this country prefer to pay a sum equal 
to the amount of the legal penalties 
rather than be taken before the magis- 
trates. The Board see no reason for 
discontinuing the employment of John- 
son. 


LAW AND JUSTICE —THE PUBLIC 
PROSECUTOR — CASE OF EDWARD 
ROBINSON, A BANKRUPT. 

Mr. J.M. MACLEAN (Oldham) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in the case of Edward Robin- 
son, of Warder, near Rochdale, dyer 
and finisher, a bankrupt, the Oldham 
County Court, on May 15, 1888, issued 
an order that the bankrupt should be 

rosecuted under Section 166 of the 

aukruptey Act for the following of- 
fences :—First, the offence of forgery, 
in having forged the signature of his 
brother to a document addressed to the 
manager of the Oldham Joint Stock 

Bank (Limited); and, secondly, the of- 

fence of perjury in his public examina- 

tion, in having sworn that this signature 
was in his brother’s handwriting; whe- 
ther the Public Prosecutor has dis- 
obeyed this order; and, whether the 

Board of Trade has taken, or will take, 

any steps to compel the Public Prose- 

cutor to do his duty in this matter ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mromaat 
Hioxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, an order was made as stated; but 
the Public Prosecutor considered there 
was not sufficient evidence to justify a 
ae poe which the Board of Trade 

ad no power to undertake. He had, 
however, intimated his opinion that the 

Public Prosecutor ought to institute a 
roseoution under the decision of the 
ounty Court. 


INDIA—THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 
—COLONEL MARSHALL. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether his attention has 
been called to an article in Zhe St. James's 
Gasette of July 16 last, entitled Another 
Ayderabad Scandal, which gives a quota- 
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tion from Studb’s List of June 30, show- 
ing that in the bankruptcy of H. Wathen 
and Son, wholesale tea dealers of Fen- 
church Street, E.C., Colonel Marshall, 
Hyderabad, India, is put down as an un- 
secured creditor for £5,250 in the Sche- 
dule of the separate estate of William 
Hulbert Wathen; whether Zhe St. 
James's Gazette is correct in stating that 
Colonel Marshall is private secretary and 
confidential adviser to the Nizam, and 
that William Hulbert Wathenis Colonel 
Marshall’s brother-in-law; that, last 
year, when the Hyderabad Prime Minis- 
ter was in this country, representing 
the Nizam at the Jubilee ceremonies, 
Colonel Marshall became, for the time 
being, virtually Minister of Hyderabad ; 
that, in that capacity, he took upon 
himself the responsibility of appointing 
Mr. Wathen Agent of the Hyderabad 
State; that with the appcintment a new 

rocedure was instituted, Mr. Wathen 
Gin supplied with funds in advance ; 
that £6,000 were thereupon remitted to 
Mr. Wathen from the public and pri- 
vate funds of the Nizam, of which 
amount Mr. Wathen only expended 
£750, dealing with the whole £6,000 
as an unsecured loan to himself, per- 
sonally, for the balance of which— 
namely, £5,250, as above shown, Colo- 
nel Marshall is now ranked on his 
separate estate as a creditor; whether 
he is aware that the unsecured debts of 
the firm are put down at £26,121 6s. 4d., 
and of the separate estate of Mr. Wathen 
at £6,250 11s. 8d., while the net assets 
of the firm are quoted at £3,177 0s. 7d., 
and of the separate estate as £512 10s. 
only; whether the above allegations 
and facts were known to the India 
Office, or to the Government of India, 
when it was arranged that Colonel 
Marshall should accompany or precede 
the Hyderabad Minister on his visit to 
Simla, to meet the Earl of Dufferin 
about the 19th of last month; and, 
whether he will state what steps will 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or the Government of India, in 
dealing with Colonel Marshall ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Secretary of State has no means of 
knowing whether the statements in Zhe 
St. James’s Gazette are correct. The 
matter is one which it is the function 
of the Viceroy to deal with in the first 
instance. 

Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, whe- 
ther he was to understand that when such 
a charge was made against an officer in 
the position of Colonel Marshall the 
Secretary of State did not consider it his 
duty to call attention to it ? 

Sm JOHN GORST said, that the Se- 
cretary of State was not in the habit of 
calling the attention of the Viceroy to 
paragraphs in the newspapers. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked, 
whether the Government were not send- 
ing Colonel Marshall back to Hydera- 
bad ? 

Str JOHN GORST seid, that ques- 
tion was a matter which was entirely 
within the functions of the Viceroy, and 
a matter with which the Secretary of 
State had, in the first instance, no right 
to interfere. 

Mrz. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, was he, 
then, to understand that when a serious 
charge was made against a public official 
the fact was not considered by the Se- 
cretary of State a su‘licient reason for 
ordering an inquiry or suggesting such 
an inquiry to the Viceroy ¢ 

Sm JOHN GORST said, he did not 
think the hon. Member understood the 
principle on which India was adminis- 
tered. The person responsible for the 
administration of India and for the con- 
duct of Indian officials was the Viceroy ; 
it was only the Viceroy who could take 
such a matter into consideration and 
pronounce a decision upon it; and it 
was not in accordance with the practice 
of the Government of India that the Se- 
cretary of State should interfere. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE CALENDAR 
AND LIST OF PREVIOUS CONVIC- 
TIONS. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, prior 
to his accession to Office, the practice 
had obtained at Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions and other Criminal Courts of sup- 
plying the presiding Justices, Recorders, 
and other Judges with a list of those 
prisoners who had suffered previous con- 
viction on a document separate and dis- 
tinct from the calendar which contained 
the names and other particulars of all 
som Teoma whether, recently, an order 

as been issued and acted upon by which, 
on the calendar so supplied, the list of 
previous convictions appears, and thus 
the presiding Judge becomes acquainted 
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with the antecedents of anogee prior 


to their trials; with what object has 
that change been made; and, whether 
he will cause directions to be given 
whereby the old practice may be re- 
verted to? 

Tse SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MartruEws) (Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed that the old practice was to print 
the previous convictions on that copy of 
the calendar which was delivered to the 
Judge, except in a few cases in which 
the particulars of previous convictions 
were supplied to the Judge on a separate 
paper, or more frequently written in the 
Judge’s copy of the calendar. The pre- 
sent practice is to write the list of pre- 
vious convictions on one copy of the 
calendar, which is supplied to the Judge 
aloe. The Judge has always had the 
previous convictions in his hand before 
the trial, and the change makes no dif- 
ference in that respect. The Judge can 
now, if he wishes, use the ordinary 
printed calendars in which no previous 
convictions appear. I have not received 
any complaints of the new system; and 
it does not appear to me to call for 
alteration. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
MR. HUGH FERGUSON, OF NEW- 
TOWNARDS, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report in 
The Freeman’ s Journal, of the 8th instant, 
of the proceedings before Lord Chief 
Baron Palles, in an action for the re- 
covery of rent brought by the Lord 
Lieutenant against Mr. Hugh Ferguson, 
of Newtownards ; whether he is aware 
that the amount sued for by the writ of 
summons is £93 18s. 3d., being one 
and a-half year’s old rent due on May 1 
last; whether Mr. Ferguson, having 
served his originating notice to fix fair 
rent before November 1 last, was en- 
titled to the benefit of his fair rent 
from May 1, 1887; whether the Lord 
Chief Baron decided to put a stay on 
the action if the tenant lodged within a 
week £56 7s., which was considered to 
be an interim fair rent; and, whether 
it is now his intention to appoint a num- 
ber of additional Sub-Commissions, in 
order to enable the tenants to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of the fair rent 
without exposing themselves to the cost 
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and inconvenience of defending actions 
for the recovery of the old rents? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batvour) (Manchester, E.): A report 
of the proceedings does appear in the 
newspaper named. The answers to the 
second and third paragraphs are in the 
affirmative. With regard to the fourth 
paragraph, I have to say that the sub- 
stance of the paragraph is true. The 
Chief Baron, eucoes is reported to 
have said that the reduction offered by 
the agent was nearly equivalent to what a 
reduction of 20 per cent on the old rent 
would give. The agent was willing to 
accept, and, in fact, only pressed for 
one year’s rent, and would have reduced 
it to £1 per acre—£53, while the Court 
has now ordered payment within a week 
of £56 7s., but whether as the equiva- 
lent of a year’s rent or not is not 
reported. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN inquired, whether 
Ferguson did not offer to the Lord 
Lieutenant’s agent to leave the amount 
of the rent to arbitration pending the 
fixing of a fair rent, and whether the 
offer was not refused; whether, with 
reference to the last paragraph, the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware from the 
recent Return of the Land Commis- 
sioners that there were 60,000 cases 
still remaining undisposed of; and that 
accordiag to the rate at which cases 
were heard from November to June last 
it would take upwards of four years 
before they could all be disposed of ; anc 
whether, in the meantime, the tenants 
were to go on paying the old rent ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the ex- 
ample the hon. Member had given him 
of tenants being called upon to pay im- 
possible rents was not a happy one. 
The agent offered, as far as he could 
judge, extremely fair terms to the 
tenant. He was aware thatthe number 
of arrears before the Sub-Commissioners 
was large; but it was somewhat smaller 
than it was a short time back. He hoped 
the arrears would be greatly reduced if 
the Treasury would consent to the ar- 
rangement he proposed. 


Commission. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — ADDI- 
TIONAL SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY a 


asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 

Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is yet pre- 
pared to make his promised announce- 
ment as regards the further appoint- 
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ment of Sub-Commissioners by the Irish 


Land Commission ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Power 
was taken during the period ending with 
the 23rd of August to appoint 13 Com- 
mission Courts. Asa matter of fact, 10 
only have been at work; and for the 
part of the year succeeding August 22 
it was originally contemplated only to 
continue the same number. In view, 
however, of the fact that the Land Law 
(Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill has 
not been as yet passed by the House, 
I have requested tie Treasury to allow 
the Lord Lieutenant to appoint 10 addi- 
tional lay Sub-Commissioners. It is pro- 
posed to distribute these in pairs among 
the existing Sub-Commissions. If the 
course of events in the Autumn Session 
suggest the necessity of different ar- 
rangements, there will be no difficult in 
carrying them into effect at that time. 


Tuk NAVAL MANGEUVRES—BOMBARD- 
MENT AND CAPTURE OF TOWNS AND 
PORTS. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as ‘‘ Lord 
High Admiral of the Firth of Forth,” 
took any steps to defend the port of 
Leith against the recent attack by a 
hostile fleet on the occasion of its visit 
tothe waters ofthe Forth; and, whether 
it is true that the Fort on the Island of 
Inchkeith was silenced, the Forth Bridge 
destroyed, and the City of Edinburgh 
bombarded ; and, if so, whether the 
office of ‘‘ Lord High Admiral of the 
Firth of Forth” may be forthwith 
abolished, as implying responsibility 
without power ? 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): Before the Lord Advocate 
answers the Question, I wish to ask him 
whether, as Colonel of the Volunteer 
Brigade at Edinburgh, he did not con- 
sider it his duty 

Mr.SPEAKER: Order! Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman likes to ask the Question of 
a Minister of the Crown, it would be in 

‘Order for him to do so. 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maopownacp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am not aware 
what steps were taken by the Lord High 
Admiral of the Firth of Forth on the 
occasion in ——_ but I may inform 
my hon. and gallant Friend that, as far 
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as I am aware, that distinguished naval 
officer has only a phantom fleet under 
his command, and probably acted wisely 
in keeping it out of sight. I cannot say 
that the Fort of Inchkeith was silenced, 
as I believe it never spoke. I am glad 
to say that my native city was not bom- 
barded, as I, being here, was unable to 
do anythingin its defence. If the only 
reason for abolishing the office of Lord 
High Admiral is that it involves respon- 
sibility, [am unable to approve of its 
abolition on that ground, as I have no 
reason to believe that it hasresponsibility. 
I must, however, admit that it has no 
power. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
was the duty of the Lord Advocate, as 
Colonel of the Volunteers at Edinburgh, 
to be in command of his regiment in 
view of any attack that might be made 
on the city ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): I 
am quite sure my right hon. and learned 
Friend discharges his duties as Colonel 
of the Edinburgh Brigade with such dis- 
tinguished value to the public service that 
he will always be there at the call of duty. 
But I think the hon. Member must be 
aware that in the course of the naval ma- 
noeuvres now going on, the land defences, 
including submarine mining, are not tak- 
ing any part whatever in the operations. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—RESIGNATION 
OF PATRICK MURRAY, A POLICE 
CONSTABLE. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that a man, named 
Patrick Murray, engaged in driving a 
Home Rule van about the country, is 
described in placards and advertisements 
as having “left the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary rather than take part in evic- 
tions;’’ and, whether he can state the 
date and circumstances attending the re- 
signation of Patrick Murray, and the 
character he bore while in that Force? 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to ask you whether it is 
in Order to put a Question containing 
an aspersion of this kind on the private 
character of an individual, and thus to 
attempt to deprive a poor man of his 
employment ? 
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South Africa—State- 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid if I 
were to rule that the Question is out of 
Order, I should have to rule a great 
many Questions out of Order. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that no man of the name of Patrick 
Murray appears to have resigned from 
the Royal Irish Constabulary for many 
years, nor does it appear that any man 
of that name left it rather than take part 
in eviction ; but that three men of that 
name appeared to have ceased to belong 
to the Force in recent years—-one in 
June, 1885, who deserted, taking with 
him a comrade’s watch ; he was arrested 
and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment; another in June, 1886, who was 
discharged for drunkenness and absence; 
and another in August, 1887, who was 
discharged from ill-health on gratuity. 
These are the only men of the name who 
appear to have left the Force in recent 
years. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is not the man re- 
ferred to in the Question the third man 
referred to by the Chief Secretary— 
namely, the Patrick Murray who was 
discharged in consequence of ill-health ; 
and ought not the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir John Colomb) to be 
ashamed of himself for putting such a 
Question ? 

Str JOHN COLOMB: Sir, I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask whether it is in 
Order, when one hon. Member puts a 
Question, for another hon. Member to 
ask whether he is not ashamed of him- 
self for doing so ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is clearly out of 
Order. The expression did not reach 
me, or I should have taken notice of it; 
but it is an improper and un-Parlia- 
mentary expression. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) wished to ask the hon. and 
gallant Member whether, before putting 
a Question calling for an answer which 
involved the statement of a serious 
charge against a man named Murray, 
he had had the means of ascertaining 
the identity of the Patrick Murray 
mentioned in the Question; and whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman thought 
it fair to bundle together two Patrick 
Murrays, with the result that a slur 
must be cast upon an innocent man ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know what the hon. Member means by 
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casting a slur upon an innocent man. 
I have been asked a Question, and I 
have answered to the best of my ability. 
I do not know any other way that I 
could have answered it but by giving 
the facts. So far as I can see, the man 
to whom the Question referred cannot 


be a very estimable character, as he is 
going about the country under false 
pretences. 


Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
undertake not to raise the defence of 
Parliamentary privilege if legal steps 
were taken against him by the man 
whose interests were involved with a 
view to clear his character ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACTS—DE- 
FAULTERS. 


Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N., Lons- 
dale) asked Mr. Attorney General, If it 
is a fact that, under Jervis’s Act (11 & 
12 Vict. c. 43, 8. 11), summonses against 
a defaulter in the case of Friendly 
Societies must be taken out within six 
months, and that, in cases where the 
audit does not take place within six 
months, such a defaulter may escape ; 
and, if so, if he will consider how an 
amendment of the law may, in this re- 
spect, be effected without unnecessary 
delay ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): In 
answer to the hon. Member, I beg to 
say that it is the fact that under Jervis’s 
Act a summons must in the case of pro- 
ceedings under the Friendly Societies 
Acts be taken out within six months of 
the misconduct complained of. It is 
possible that, in consequence, defaulters 
may in some cases thereby be enabled 
to escape punishment; but the remedy 
by indictment would, I conceive, in 
most instances be still open to a pro- 
secutor. It is worthy of consideration 
whether the law in respect to offences 
of this description does not require 
amendment, and I will give my most 
careful consideration to the matter. 


SOUTH AFRICA — STATE - DIRECTED 
COLONIZATION--IMMIGRATION INTO 
NATAL. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention, and that of the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, have been called to 
the fact that the Colony of Natal has 
accepted the principle of the mode of 
State colonization suggested in this 
House last Session, communicated to the 
Colonies by Government despatch in 
September last—namely, of the funds 
necessary to be raised for the purpose 
being guaranteed as to the interest by 
the co-operation of the Colonial and 
Imperial Governments, the former under- 
taking and guaranteeing the administra- 
tion of the capital and the collection of 
the interest from the settiers, and the 
Imperial Governmentlending its gvaran- 
tee by way of endorsement of ile 
Colonial security, to enable the money 
to be raised at the lowest possible cost ; 
and to the fact that the said Colony has 
made a definite proposal based thereon, 
offering 200 acres of land (already sur- 
veyed, and recommended by the Immi- 
gration Board of Natal), and £200 in 
money advances, for each of 72 families 
or groups of five persons each ; whether 
they are aware that this offer involves a 
liability on the part of the two Go- 
vernments of £432 per annum only, and 
this secured by 14,400 acres of land with 
71 homesteads and the industry of 360 
persons upon it working with a capital 
of over £10,000; whether the Govern- 
ment will accede to the request of the 
Natal Immigration Board, that steps be 
taken forthwith to ascertain the number 
of immigrants of the classes desired 
which the Colony could obtain on a basis 
of the above proposal, having regard to 
the fact that the Board express their 
opinion that such immigration ‘ would 
rove a success and benefit to the 
lony ;”” whether the Government will, 
on the occasion of the discussion of the 
Supplemental Estimate for Crofter Emi- 
gration, or on some other convenient 
occasion during this or the adjourned 
Session, afford an opportunity to the 
House for considering the relative ad- 
vantages of eleemosynary emigration, 
and self-paying State colonization, and 
the importance of the latter from com- 
mercial and strategic points of view, 
‘especially in South Africa, and whether 
they will give effect without delay to at 
least a tentative experiment, such as that 
now offered by Natal; and, whether the 
Government will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the question of State colonization, 
as a matter of general Imperial interest 
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and concern, on a scale commensurate 
with the demand which the increase of 
population makes for increased develop- 
ment of the great natural resources of 
the Empire? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): My 
right hon. Friend and I have seen the 
replies from the Colony of Natal. These 
replies were to a Circular sending over 
the hon. Member’s scheme for coloniza- 
tion, and were the only favourable re- 
plies from the Colonies that have 
answered. It cannot be said that the 
Colony of Natal bas as yet given its 
approval to the proposals of the hon. 
Member, though the Resolutions of the 
Land and Immigration Board are 
favourable, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to pronounce an 
opinion in favour of giving the necessary 
guarantee. Her Majesty’s Government 
do not propose at present to take such 
steps as are indicated in the third para- 
graph of the Question, and for this 
reason—that a further scheme contain- 
ing the proposals of the Colonization 
Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment has been forwarded to Natal, as 
well as to the other Colonies, and that 
the replies from Natal or the other 
Colonies will be awaited before anything 
further is done. It is thought desir- 
able to learn how the further scheme is 
received before dealing with an isolated 
case, like Natal, under the scheme of the 
hon, Member. It is the intention of the 
Government to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
question of Statecolonization, and oppor- 
tunity will then be afforded to my hon. 
Friend for discussing the whole subject. 


PENSIONS — FURTHER 
RETURN. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware that on June 26, 186l,a 
Return was ordered by the House of 
Commons— 

** Of all pensions granted and charged upon 
the Civil List, in accordance with the Act, 
1 Vict. c. 2, with the grounds upon which such 
pensions have been granted (as in Returns 
annually presented to this House), distinguish- 
ing the pensions which have lapsed, and show- 
ing the total sum now payable on account of 
existing pensions ; ”’ 


CIVIL LIST 


and, whether any sufficient reason can 
be advanced why another Return should 
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not be granted which would bring down 
to date in a single Parliamentary Paper 
the information contained in the afore- 
said Return ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
aware that a Return in the terms men- 
tioned by the hon. Member was pre- 
sented in 1861. Since that date con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
reducing the number of unnecessary 
Returns presented to this House; and 
seeing that all the particulars required 
by the hon. Member are already avail- 
able through Annual Returns and the 
Finance Accounts, I see no reason for 
altering the decision already conveyed 
to the hon. Member that the Return 
would be refused. 

Mr. SUMMERS said, that he should 
move for the Return in the Autumn 
Session. 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS—REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury,’ Whether the Second Report 
of the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments will be laid upon the Table 
before the House adjourns ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that the Chairman of the Com- 
mission fears it will be impossible to lay 
the Report on the Table before the 
House adjourns; but he hopes to sub- 
mit the Report to the Queen very 
shortly, and to lay it on the Table on 
the first day of the Autumn Session. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE — SUSPEN- 
SION OF THE STANDING ORDER. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I wish, Sir, to put a Question 
to you on a point of Order. Yesterday, 
at the commencement of Business, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury moved the suspension of 
the Standing Orders which apply to 
Wednesday Sittings with regard to all 
Bills on the Order Book. After you, 
Sir, had put the Question, I rose to 
make a few remarks on the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
when I was met by ejaculations of ‘‘ No 
debate.” I am sorry to say that some 


of them came from this side of the House 
In response to 


as well as the other. 
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those ejaculations I sat down, thus show- 
ing that I was rather wanting in con- 
fidence in my own argument. What I 
wish to ask you now, Sir, is whether the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
one which could be decided without 
debate, under the New Rules, or whether 
I was not entitled to continue my re- 
marks if I had persisted in doing so ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Under the circum- 
stances specified by the right hon. Gentle- 
man he would have been perfectly entitled 
to make any remarks, or to move an 
Amendment. The Rule which applies 
to the suspension of the Standing Orders 
has reference to the Business which 
stands on the Paper at 12 o’clock, and 
not to an ordinary Wednesday Sitting. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—POST- 
PONEMENT OF BILLS. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government will 
postpone the further stages of the Lia- 
bility of Trustees Bill [ Zords], Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Bill | Lords}, 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Bill [ Zords}, and Solicitors Bill [ Lords], 
until the Autumn Sittings ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The Liability of Trus- 
tees Bill is, no doubt, a very important 
Bill, as it will make a very serious 
alteration in the law; but, on that very 
ground, it would not be right to take it 
in the course of the present Sitting. I 
hope, however, that there may be an 
opportunity afforded for considering it 
in the course of the Autumn Session. 
As regards the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Bill and the County Court Con- 
solidation Bill, the Government are of 
opinion that those two measures ought 
to be passed before the Recess, and they 
will be set down for consideration to- 
morrow. It is important that those two 
Bills should be passed without any fur- 
ther delay, seeing that the Revised Edi- 
tion of the Statutes has been kept back 
for some months, in order that they may 
be included in that edition. We hope 
to read the Patents and Trade Marks 
Bill a second time to-morrow; but we 
shall not press the Solicitors Bill in the 
course of the present Sitting if there is 
any objection to it. 

Mn. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked, whether it was proposed to pro- 
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ceed with the Court of Session and Bill 
Chamber (Scotland) (Clerks) Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment could only undertake to afford 
facilities for Bills which had passed a 
Grand Committee, or the corresponding 
stage in that House. It was not in 
their power to make arrangements for 
the progress of private Members’ Bills, 
even although they might have come 
down from the Standing Committees. 
The Court of Session, &c. Bill would not 
be produced with in the course of these 
Sittings, because there was objection to 
it. 

In reply to Mr. Pioxersertt (Beth- 
nal Green, 8.W.), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments would be in the 
possession of the House at the begin- 
ning of the Autumn Sittings. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
whether the Government intended to 
ges with the National Defence 

ill, the Irish Drainage Bills, and the 
East India Officers Bill after 12 
o’clock ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it might be 
convenient if he stated what Bills the 
Government proposed to go on with 
that night. They would first proceed 
with the Oaths Bill, the Indian Budget, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Money) Bill, the Public Works (Loans) 

ill, the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill, the Imperial Defence Bill, and the 
National Defence Bill. With regard to 
the latter, he hoped that after the Se- 
cretary of State for War had made a 
statement to the House the Bill would 
not be further opposed. The Land Law 

Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill, the 

ann Drainage Bill, the Barrow Drain- 
age Bill, and the Shannon Drainage 
Bill would be postponed until November 
15th. The Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks Bill would be taken to-morrow, 
and he hoped the House would agree to 
the second reading of the Hawkers Bill 
and the Committee stage of the Muni- 
7 a Funds (Ireland) Bill to-night. 

The School Board for London Election 
Bill, not being a Government measure, 
would not be proceeded with in view of 
the opposition to it. There was a Bill 
down which, though not marked as 
such, was in reality a Government mea- 
sure, and which proposed to validate 
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ecrtain marriages which had been per- 
formed by unqualified persons who were 
not clergymen. The individuals af- 
fected by the Bill were at present in a 
peculiar position, from which the House 
should lose no time in relieving them. 
He, therefore, proposed to proceed with 
that Bill also. 

Mr. HUNTER asked, with regard to 
the National Defence Bill, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War was in a position to say 
that the Government would not proceed 
with Clause 2 of that measure, in so far 
as it varied the present status of Volun- 
teers with respect to being called out? 
If the Government abandoned the 
clause, all opposition to the measure 
would probably be removed. 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) 
said, he proposed to amend the National 
Defence Bill so as not to interfere with 
the present status of Volunteers in re- 
spect to being called out ; but he would 
bring that provision forward again at a 
subsequent period. 

CotoneLSANDYS (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Bootle) asked, whether the First Lord 
of the Treasury would not consent to 
postpone the Marriages Validation Bill 
until November ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly not, 
Sir. The Bill is intended to validate 
marriages which have been invalidated 
in consequence of being performed by a 
clergyman who was not properly quali- 
fied. It is quite impossible to allow 
the persons affected to remain any longer 
in the very serious circumstances I have 
indicated. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) askeJ, if the right hon. Gentleman 
had enumerated all the Bills which he 
proposed to deal with before the Recess, 
and if he could now inform the House 
of the day on which it was expected to 
adjourn ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I suppose we may assume that 
no Scotch Government Bill will be taken 
during the present Sitting ? ed, 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): None. 

Srk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &e.) asked as to the intentions of 
the Government with regard te the High 
Courts in India Bill and the East India 
Officers Bill? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
able to give absolutely the assurance 
that the right hon. Gentleman asked 
for. There might, however, be some 
other Bills of a purely formal character, 
such as Lloyd’s (Signal Stations) Bill, 
that it would be necessary to proceed 
with. The High Courts in India Bill 
and the East India Officers Bill would 
not be proceeded with now. It was 
hoped to take the Suffragans Nomina- 
tion Bill. He had, he thought, stated 
all the important measures which the 
Government proposed to proceed with. 
It was impossible to say absolutely 
when the Adjournment would take 
place. That must depend on the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords. He 
hoped, however, they might be able to 
conclude the serious Business of the pre- 
sent Session on Saturday ; but he must 
reserve to himself the power to take 
further Sittings if it were necessary. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, whether the Go- 
vernment would move the Adjournment 
of the House after all the Government 
Orders had been disposed of, for there 
were several very mischievous Bills on 
the Paper ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
move the Adjournment after the 24 Go- 
vernment Orders had been disposed 
of, and the 43rd Order—namely, the 
Marriages Validation Bill, which, though 
not marked as such, was in reality a 
Government Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, as it appeared 
to have been a slip not to have put the 
Marriages Validation Bill down as a 
Government Order, it might be now set 
down as such after Order 24. 

Coroyet HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he must ask the Government not to 
move the Adjournment until he had 
been able to bring forward the School 
Board for London Election Bill, which 
was the next Order. He was prepared 
to abandon the whole Bill, save Clause 6, 
and that would, he felt sure, disarm all 
opposition, even that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who, 
he knew, objected to the measure. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he trusted the Government would 
not consent to so unusual a course with 
regard to this Bill. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) also urged that the Bill 
should be taken at the present Sittinge. 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, if 
they interfered with the present arrange- 
ment to allow of one private Member’s 
Bill being taken, they would have to do 
so in favour of a great many. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he quite 
felt the force of the observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and although he 
believed that it would be to the public 
advantage that the Bill should be passed 
it was not a Government measure, and 
did not come within the category of 
Bills for which he had asked for facili- 
ties. It was impossible for him to pick 
out one Bill and deal with it as a Go- 
vernment measure, or give preference 
to it over other private Members’ Bills. 
He regretted, therefore, that he could 
not reply favourably to his hon. Friend. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, in reference to the Mar- 
riages Bill, if it was not intended to vali- 
date the marriage of persons who gave 
no reasons to doubt their bona fides ? 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
wished to call attention to Order 42, the 
Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill. That 
was really a Government measure, and 
he would be glad to know whether the 
Government included that ? 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, there 
was a very wide difference of opinion 
with regard to the Bill. He would sug- 
gest its postponement. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) contended 
that the preponderating sentiment was 
in favour of it. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, it was — true 
that it was a Government Bill; but it 
could not be expected to pass through 
the House without some controversy, 
and therefore he was afraid it was im- 
possible to deal with it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked, if facili- 
ties would not be given for passing the 
Libel Law Amendment Bill, particularly 
as the hon. Baronet in charge of the 
measure was willing to adopt the 
Amendment made by the Lords 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
said, that there were other Amendments 
to the Bill which would lead to very 
wide differences of opinion. 

Mx. W. H. SMITH said, the Bill was 
not a Government Bill, and it was not 
for the Government to press it on the 
consideration of the House. As had 
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been said by the hon. Member (Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor), the House had given a 
at deal of time and trouble to the 
ill, and it would be well if time could 
be found for disposing of it during the 
present Sitting; but it was not for him 
to make provision for that. He would 
feel it his duty to press the Marriages 
Validation Bill. 


MOTION. 
—g——_ 

SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SUSPEN- 
SION OF THE STANDING ORDER). 
RESOLUTION. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That, until the Government Orders are 
disposed of, so much of the Standing Order 
No. 1, Sittings of the House, as relates to the 
interruption of Business at midnight, the right 
of objection after midnight, and the Adjourn- 
ment of the House at One o’clock, be suspended 
this day and To-morrow.” —(Mr. William Henry 
Smith.) 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he thought there 
should be a distinct urderstanding as 
to the arrangement. As he understood 
it, the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to proceed that night with the first 
seven Orders on the Paper—namely, 
the Oaths Bill, the Indian Budget, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) 
Bill, the Public Works Loan Bill, the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, the 
Imperial Defence Bill, and the National 
Defence Bill, and also with Orders 20, 
21, and 23—namely, the Patents, De- 
signs, and Trade Marks Bill, the 
Hawkers Bill, and the Municipal Funds 
(Ireland) Bill, and that then the right 
hon. Gentleman would move the Ad- 
journment of the House. To-morrow 
(Friday) the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Local Government Bill would be taken 
as the first Order, and after that the 
County Courts Consolidation Bill and 
the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill. 
Assuming that those Orders were gone 
through that night and to-morrow night, 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
take any further Business, but on Satur- 
day would move the Adjournment of the 
House. 

In reply to Questions by Mr. Mun- 
DELLA and Mr. MAnsgorIBANkKs, 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that with the ex- 
ception that he would be obliged to re- 
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serve to himself the power of delaying 
the Motion for the Adjournment to a 
later day than Saturday, if it were 
necessary to do so, the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was correct. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should be glad to make the 
Motion for the Adjournment on Satur- 
day, if it was in his power. 

Cotonet HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he did not see why a private Member’s 
Bill dealing with the question of Oaths 
was more urgent than a Bill for putting 
the London School Board in a proper 
condition as to its numbers and electoral 
areas. Because one or two Members 
said they had an objection to the Bill, 
why should they absolutely prevent it 
from coming on? He was appalled at 
his own audacity in pressing this matter 
so much upon the amiable Leader of the 
House; but he hoped the Government 
would give facilities for the School Board 
for London Election Bill, inasmuch as 
the Board spent £1,000,000 out of the 
rates every year, while the existing 55 
members were not sufficient to conduct 
its business. Accidents happened from 
overwork in all departments, and finan- 
cially something might happen if more 
help were not given to the School Board. 
The electoral districts were absurdly 
large. There were only 11 of them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman .is now rather going 
into the details of the Bill than urging 
reasons why it should be proceeded with. 

Coroner HUGHES said, he must 
protest against a matter of that great 
importance to the education of the young 
being put back; for if the Bill were not 
passed then, London would have to go on 
under the old régime for another three 
years. He should throw the responsi- 
bility of the delay with the measure 
upon the House itself, and begged to 
move that the School Board for London 
Election Bill be part of the specified 
Business to which the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman would apply. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the words ‘“‘ Government Orders,” to 
insert the words “and the Order for the Second 
Reading of the School Board for London 
Election Bill.”—(Colonel Hughes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mrz. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he was in favour of the Bill, but 
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he objected to its being included in the 
list of Orders to be dealt with that 
night, many of which were of the 
utmost importance. If the Representa- 
tives of the School Board were so 
anxious for the passing of this mea- 
sure, why had they not introduced it 
two years ago? He objected to the 
measure being taken after 12 o’clock 
that night. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, he greatly objected to the Govern- 
ment giving special facilities to the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) for carrying a Bill which was 
generally regarded as being most ob- 
jectionable and unnecessary. He could 
not understand why many measures of 
general importance and interest should 
be set aside in order to enable the 
Oaths Bill to be read a third time. He 
should vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Woolwich 
as a protest against the action of the 
Government. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth), 
in supporting the Amendment, said, it 
was most unfair to call the School Board 
for London Election Bill a private mea- 
sure. There was an urgent necessity for 
the Bill, and it would be a great mistake 
to allow the existing state of things with 
regard to the election areas of the School 
Board to remain as it was for another 
three years. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he 
wished to intervene at once to prevent 
an unnecessary prolongation of the 
debate. He entirely denied that the 
Government were giving undue facili- 
ties to the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) for carrying his 
measure. The Government were simply 
keeping faith with the House and with 
hon. Members who had attained a cer- 
tain position on the Paper for their 
measures on certain occasions, and who 
had surrendered their advantages at the 
request of the Government. It would 
have been a most serious breach of 
Parliamentary understanding if he had 
placed the hon. Member fo: Northamp- 
ton at a disadvantage, after he had 
assured the House that it would be the 
duty of the Government to provide facili- 
ties for measures promoted by private 
Members which had reached a certain 
stage. He greatly regretted that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wool- 
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get his measure advanced to the neces- 
sary stage; but the Government could 
not undertake to distinguish between 
the importance of measures which were 
in the hands of private Members. He 
was sorry that the matter had not been 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment sufficiently early to have permitted 
them to have introduced a measure in 
relation to it themselves, for it was one 
which should have emanated from them, 
rather than from a private Member. 
He trusted that the House would now 
proceed with the Business before it. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he could assure the hon. and 
gallant Member for Woolwich that, 
even if his measure had been placed 
upon the Paper as the first Order of the 
Day, it would not have been passed that 
night, as it was certain to meet with 
the most serious opposition from the 
Irish Members. There was not the least 
probability of the Bill being carried 
through before the Adjournment. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) said, he would support the 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) to modify his programme 
in favour of the Bill. In view of the 
fact that the School Board Bill concerned 
the welfare and the education of the 
young, representing one-seventh of the 
total population of the United King- 
dom, he should support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Woolwich (Colonel Hughes). 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he would ask the Government for 
a distinct promise that they would deal 
with the question of the electoral areas 
for School Boards. He hoped they 
would take the matter up and deal with 
it themselves. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 27 ; 
Noes 201 : Majority 174.—(Div. List, 
No. 270.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
found that, owing to the state of feeling 
amongst his constituents, he must press 
upon the Government the importance 
of taking the Local Bankruptcy ([reland) 
Bill at the present Sitting. That really 
was a Government Bill. It hed been 
brought in by a Member of the Cabinet, 
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the Irish Lord Chancellor, in the House 
of Lords, had passed through that 
House, and now awaited a second read- 
ing. It proposed to give the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to establish certain Local 
Bankruptcy Courts, and the es 
had been approved and accepted by all 
Parties. It was a principle that had long 
existed in England, and which it was 
desired to introduce into Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had said a few evenings ago that 
the Bill was a Government Bill, and per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would 
explain how it was that it now appeared 
among the Private Bills? He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) himself introduced a Bill on the sub- 
ject last year. He had it passed through 
a Select Committee, and it reached the 
Report stage. There, however, it stopped, 
an did not proceed further. In the 
North and South and also in various 
parts of the Provinces there was a very 
strong feeling against the system, which 
obliged cases of the smallest estates in 
bankruptcy to be brought to Dublin and 
to be swallowed up in law costs. It was 
a simple reform of the most obvious 
utility, and he did not think he was 
making an unreasonable claim when he 
simply asked that it should be properly 
distinguished upon the Paper as being 
a Government Bill, and that, if possible, 
it should be taken before the Recess. 
Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, that 
there was a wide difference of opinion in 
different parts of Ireland, not only whe- 
ther such a Bill should be passed, but as 
to the scope of the present measure. Not 
a single Member representing the City 
of Dublin, which he understood was 
very much opposed to the Bill, was 
resent. Nothing material could be 
ost by allowing the Bill to stand until 
the November Sitting, and then if the 
Government were disposed to give 
facilities for the Bill, and not only 
facilities for it, but to give time for 
Amendments to be discussed, he had 
not the slightest objection to their 
doing so. But, as an old trader and 
an inhabitant of Belfast, he had formed 
‘very decided opinions regarding what 
the Bankruptcy Laws of Ireland ought 
to be, and he thought it unreasonable 
to press on the Bill in the last two 
days of the Session, when it could not 
be properly discussed. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Bill would appear on the Paper to- 
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morrow with an asterisk attached, 
thereby intimating that it would be 
treated as a Government Bill. It might 
be possible to pass it in the course of 
the present Session; but, if not, it 
certainly would be passed during the 
Autumn Sitting. 

Mr. FLYNN contended that the op- 
position to the Bill was confined to the 
hon. Member for West Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) alone. 

iin. SEXTON said, he would like 
the opinion of the House upon the 
question he had raised. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
not to press for a Division. 

Mr. SEXTON: If I find I can be 
of no use to my constituents in rela- 
tion to a Government Bill materially 
affecting them, I shall have no alter- 
native but to resign my seat. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That until the Government Orders 
are disposed of, so much of the Standing Order 
No. 1, Sittings of the House, as relates to the 
interruption of Business at midnight, the right 
of objection after midnight, and the Adjourn- 
ment of the House at One o'clock, be suspended 
this day and To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—. 


OATHS BILL.—{[Bixt 319.] 

(Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, Mr. Kelly, Mr. 
Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Richard, Colonel Eyre, Mr- 
Jesse Collings.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he wished to explain the course he in- 
tended to take on this occasion. He 
voted for the second reading of the Bill, 
and now he found he could not support 
the third reading. He recognized that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had acted with perfect bona 
fides throughout the discussion of the 
Bill, and he had not a word to say 
against the course which the hon. Mem- 
ber took, beyond this—that the Amend- 
ment which he succeeded in carrying by 
a very small majority deprived the Bill 
of its principal value in his (Mr, 
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Hunter’s) opinion. There could be no 
objection to that Amendment as respects 
those persous in England and Scotland 
in whom the hon. Gentleman was 
particularly interested—those who had 
no religious belief at all; but with 
respect to the other and, he believed, 
larger class, who strongly disliked the 
taking of an oath, but who were not in 
a position to say they had no religious 
belief, this Bill was most unsatisfactory, 
because, before a person was entitled to 
make an affirmation under this Bill as 
it now stood, he must say that the 
taking of an oath was inconsistent with 
his religious belief. When the Report 
stage was reached his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) put down an Amend- 
ment, which was the last desperate 
effort to save the Bill, but the Bill was 
taken at a time when neither he nor his 
supporters understood it would be taken, 
and the Amendment consequently was 
not considered. It had been suggested, 
he believed, that in “ another place” 
the purpose of the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend, which was that 
those who had some religious belief 
should be allowed to say, not that the 
taking of an oath was inconsistent with 
their religious belief, but that they had 
conscientious objections to taking an 
oath, would be carried out; but when 
the Bill left this House it passed be- 
yond their control. He would not, there- 
fore, vote on the Motion. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
said, he also wished to clear his con- 
science in reference to this Bill, and 
explain the course he intended to take 
in reference to the third reading. The 
course he had determined to adopt was 
not the course indicated by the hon. 
Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter), who had left the House. To 
the Bill as it at present stood he enter- 
tained objections so strong that, unless 
he received an assurance which he was 
not likely to receive, he should be com- 
pelled to vote against the third reading. 
The only thing which would be likely to 
deter him from taking such a course 
was the fact that he should have to go 
into the same Lobby with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who were opposing the 
Bill on the grounds which he utterly 
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the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). This was entirely due to 
the obscure and certainly ill-understood 
covenant entered into between the hon. 
Member for Northampton and the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Clarke). The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General was unders to 
threaten that the opposition to the Bill 
in ‘‘another place” would kill the 
measure if the hon. Gentleman did not 
agree to certain modifications, and the 
result was the introduction of the most 
objectionable Amendment which had 
been referred to by the hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen. He so little 
realized the nature of the compromise 
that he had voted for the second reading 
of the Bill. What the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General insisted upon as a con- 
dition to the withdrawal of opposition in 
‘‘another place’’ was a provision that 
a person making an affirmativn should 
say either that he had no religious 
belief, or that the taking of an oath was 
contrary to his religious belief. Those 
words and the grounds on which their 
insertion was defended involved a stigma 
on opinion to which he for one could not 
consent. He could never consent to 
vote for any Bill leaving that House 
which imposed on opinion in matters of 
religion any such stigma. The Bill 
when it was introduced was called a 
relieving Bill. It was now a stigma- 
tising Bill and a branding Bill. He ac- 
knowledged the great service the hon. 
Member for Northampton had rendered 
to the cause of religious liberty, but he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
contend that he was entitled to dictate 
to the Liberal Party what course they 
should adopt on this important Bill. 
The hon. Member would do well to bearin 
mind that the vast majority of the Liberal 
Party went into the Lobby against him 
in opposition to this critical clause. The 
assurance to which he (Mr. E. Robert- 
son) had referred as the only condition 
upon which he could vote for the third 
reading of the Bill could only be given 
by some one higher in authority than 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
and that assurance was that when the 
Bill went to the House of Lords it would 
be amended in accordance with the 
terms of the Amendment which it had 
been his intention to propose on the 
Report stage of the Bill. If this could 
not be given—and he did not believe it 
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could—he would be compelled to vote 
against the third reading as a protest 
against the most objectionable and 
insulting principle which the Bill em- 
bodied. 
Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, that if the Bill touched only the 
uestion of giving evidence in Courts of 
Toten, he might have been content to 
let it proceed without objection or with 
a mere protest; but it went far beyond 
that, and dealt with juries and with pro- 
missory oaths, taking away the religious 
sanction from them without substituting 
any other sanction for it, and this he 
objected to. He recognized the fact that 
in a Court of Justice you must get the 
best evidence you can, and wrong may 
be done if any be excluded ; there was, 
therefore, reason for admitting testi- 
mony not given on oath, provided only 
that the jury knew why no oath was 
taken; and further, as regarded wit- 
nesses in Courts of Justice, a person 
who affirmed instead of swearing, could 
be prosecuted for perjury if he gave 
false testimony ; but an indictment for 
Per} ury would not lie with regard to the 
violation of oaths by juries, or to pro- 
missory oaths, as it lay against persons 
who swore falsely in Courts of Law. 
The result, therefore, of this Bill was 
that you took away the religious sanc- 
tion, and gave no other. Was England 
to set the example of permitting men 
to undertake important offices or duties 
without requiring them to give a solemn 
promise, either under a religious sanction 
or subject to legal penalties? No other 
nation had ever yet done that, and he 
hoped that England would not do it. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, if any- 
thing would induce him to vote for the 
third reading of this Bill it would be 
such speeches as they had just heard 
from the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Sydney Gedge); but, notwith- 
standing the strong ground afforded by 
the speech of the hon. Member for sup- 
porting the Bill, he (Mr. Picton) was 
afraid that he could not see his way to 
_ vote for the measure in its present shape. 
Therefore, as he had not in that House 
offered any explanatien of the course he 
had taken in regard to the Bill, he 
thought he ought to do so now, espe- 
cially as he had been called upon to ex- 
press his opinion. Therefore, on that, 
the final stage of the Bill, he might be 
permitted to say a few words by way of 
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explanation. His strong conviction was 
that the State had nothing whatever to 
do with the theological opinions of any 
man, and he declined to be a party to 
justifying any legislation in that direc- 
tion. The Bill did little to aiter the 
law in that respect; it would continue 
very much the same wrongs as already 
existed. He regarded all oaths as 
ancient superstitions, which were only 
suitable to inferior and ill-informed 
minds. He was not going to support 
any such ancient abuses, and if he could 
not do anything to remove them, he 
would not vote for the Bill before the 
House. The Bill enabled a Judge or 
Magistrate to inquire into the religious 
belief of a person about to affirm under 
the Bill. That was what was done now 
in the Magistrates’ Courts, and in other 
Courts of superior authority. But “ re- 
ligious belief” was a vague phrase, and 
might mean anything or nothing. The 
ordinary idea seemed to be that it 
meant the belief in a personal Deity 
and in the existence of hell. This 
was exemplified in the case of children 
when before the Courts as witnesses. 
They were asked, ‘‘ Do you know what 
the Almighty will do to those who tell 
lies?”’ and if the answer was that the 
child would in that case go to hell, that 
was regarded as perfectly satisfactory. 
He declined to give any sanction what- 
ever to so barbarous a superstition. 
Such a practice was nothing eise than a 
gross, barbarous, and heathenish super- 
stition, and it ought to have been abo- 
lished in this country years ago. Did 
not the founder of Christianity himself 
say, ‘‘Swear not at all?” It might be 
argued that this had reference to the 
ordinary use of oaths in conversation, but 
anyone who looked at the occasion when 
the words were uttered would come to a 
different conclusion. If he believed in 
the infallibility of the New Testament 
he should consider himself debarred from 
taking an oath, because its highest in- 
junctions were against the practice. He 
might be allowed to point to the ab- 
surdity of Clause 1 of this Bill now 
under consideration. He could not, if 
called upon to take an oath, say that it 
was contrary to his religious belief, nor 
could he say that he had no religious 
belief. He did not care to take the 
oath, yet if called upon, and he de- 
clined, he would be expected to accept 
one of these alternatives before he 
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could be allowed to affirm. He did not 
regard the Bill as affording any relief 
from the present system ; therefore, he 
could not support the Bill. But out of 
his profund sympathy with the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), and for all he had endured, he 
could not vote against the Bill, and, lest 
his action might be misunderstood, he 
would take no part in the Division. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
Sir, I rise to move that this Bill be read 
a third time this day six months. I do 
not propose to repeat any of the argu- 
ments which I have urged against this 
Bill on previous occasions, both in 
speech and in writing, in treating of the 
fundamental questions involved in this 
unhappy piece of legislation. But I 
should feel that I had failed in my 
duty to the electors of Mid Leicester- 
shire who have sent me here to repre- 
sent their political convictions, to the 
great Tory tradition which is about to be 
shattered, and to this ancient and illus- 
trious House of Commons which still 
inseribes upon the Bar of the House 
Numini et patria asto, “Stand true 
to the godhead and your country,’’ if 
I hesitated to protest emphatically and 
irrevocably against the great injury 
which I conceive is about to be done to 
the sound natural reason and to the reli- 
gious faith of the people of the United 
Kingdom. I regard this Affirmation 
Bill as deplorable in its origin and its 
history ; deplorable in the circum- 
stance if it shall pass into law under 
the auspices of a Conservative and a 
Unionist Government; deplorable also 
in the results which I fear are likely to 
follow. 1 have no wish to pose as a 
prophet of evil; nevertheless, when I 
consider the alleged necessity of con- 
ferring a legal sanction upon that abso- 
lute unbelief and ungedliness which I 
have been taught to consider inexcus- 
able as a symptom or a cause, I can only 
read in the majority of 100 votes by 
which the second reading of this mea- 
sure was passed in a House of 400 Mem- 
bers a symptom of decay and a cause of 
decomposition. The Amendments of 
the Committee do not appear to be sub- 
stantial. I hope therefore that even now 
the vote of the 14th of March last, when 
the Bill was read a second time, may be 
reversed. Sir William Blackstone, in 
his immortal Commentary upon the 
Laws of England, has leit us these 
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words of warning. They are said to 
have been constantly upon the lips of 
the great Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
‘England can only be destroyed by ce 
Parliament.” Sir, in moving the 
Resolution which stands in my name, I 
feel confident that we who are deter- 
mined to oppose this Bill to the 
end are supported by the sympathy 
and approval of many millions of the 
people. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”’ —( Mr. De Lisle.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he must appeal to hon. Members 
on both sides of the House to allow the 
Bill to pass. After the debate on the 
second reading, the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) had a little startled him. 
The words to which the hon. and learned 
Member had objected were tbe form of 
words in the Act giving relief from the 
obligation to take an oath to Moravians, 
Quakers, and Separatists. In all the 
legislation on this subject the founda- 
tion of conscientious objection to an oath 
had been the declaration that it was con- 
trary to religious belief, and it was a 
little too late now to take objection to 
the form of words. He could not under- 
stand how anyone claiming to be a 
Liberal could vote against it, consider- 
ing the large number of persons it would 
enfranchise. He had tried to put him- 
self in the position of those whose stand- 
point was not his own; and he had 
fully and strictly carried out the under- 
standing arrived at on the second read- 
ing, and he appealed especially to the 
hon. Members whose objections he had 
endeavoured to meet to vote for the 
third reading. He hoped that many of 
those who would not otherwise have 
voted for the third reading would sup- 
port that stage now that it was about to 
be opposed by a combination of men 
with specially refined notions about the 
meaning of words, and men who made 
a point of obstructing any reform what- 
ever, and whose grievance it would take 
away. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwakp Cxiarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
regretted to have to differ very strongly 
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from the judgment of the Bill formed 
by the hon. Member who moved its re- 
jection (Mr. De Lisle). He hoped the 
general body of the House would show 
itself wiser than the extremists on either 
side, and that the measure would be 
accepted as a substantial and a reasonable 
amendment of the law. It had been 
said by one hon. Member that a great 
Tory tradition was about to be shattered. 
That statement he repudiated with his 
whole heart, for there was no Tory 
tradition in antagonism to this Bill, and 
the allegation that the measure would 
confer a legal sanction on ungodliness 
was quite unfounded. The Bill intro- 
duced no new test at all; it adjusted the 
test to the requirements of the different 
positions in which persons were who 
were called upon to take an oath. He 
wished to remind the House that the 
Bill merely aimed at removing objec- 
tions which were strongly and justly 
felt in the present state of the law. At 
the present moment a man might take 
an oath, and, if it was afterwards 
proved that he had no religious belief, 
his oath would be held in law to be a 
nullity, and the evidence given upon 
it might be held worthless. That was 
a blot in our system of jurispru- 
dence, and the Bill proposed to remove 
it. He trusted that the House would 
vote in favour of the third reading, for 
there was no Party triumph involved, 
and the passing of the measure would 
settle the vexed question of oaths for at 
least many years to come, if not alto- 
gether. [‘*No,no!”] He maintained 
that it would. It had been alleged that 
threats had been made that should not 
the Amendments suggested from the 
Ministerial side of the House be accepted, 
the Bill would be thrown out in the 
House of Lords. He denied that; he 
had spoken for himself alone, and had 
made no reference to the House of 
Lords; but he believed that if hon. 
Members opposite who were now op- 
ping the Mill had had their way, the 

ill would have no chance of passing 
during the present Parliament. He 
had long deen anxious that the law 
with regard to oaths should be made 
uniform and intelligible, and that ob- 
ject was met by the Bill now before the 
House. He hoped, therefore, that it 
would be allowed to pass. If the framing 
of the Bill had been entrusted to him, 
he should not have put into it anything 
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in addition to what it now contained. 
It would, he felt convinced, be a 
useful addition to our Statute Book. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that he should vote for the 
Bill because it was a step in the right 
direction. He must dissent altogether 
from the last statement of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, that the pre- 
sent Bill would settle the controversy as 
to oaths ; for that controversy could only 
be settled by the disappearance of the 
oath altogether. He must resent, as an 
insult, the statement which had been 
made in that debate, that a man’s word 
was unworthy of credit who objected to 
take an oath. The Quakers strongly 
objected to taking the oath, and there 
were none more truthful in the entire 
community. 

Cotonet SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) said, he felt bound to support 
the Motion for the rejection of the Bill, 
for he believed it was his duty to oppose 
it as unjust to his constituents and un- 
just to the interests of the Christian 
English people. The omission of the 
words of imprecation or calling God to 
witness, compelled him to vote against 
this measure; for he believed the 
country agreed with him that when the 
Almighty was called to witness there was 
a third person present at the taking of 
the oath. T'.e Bill was the first attempt 
in the history of Pariiament to thrust 
out of our Courts of Justice all recog- 
nition of the authority of Almighty God. 
He called upon the House, which had 
hitherto been an Assembly largely com- 
posed of Christian men, to reject a mea- 
sure which would allow the people of 
Great Britain to omit to recognize the 
authority of Almighty God in the trans- 
action of the affairs of the couutry. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, he thought that the religious faith 
of the country would not be undermined 
by anything in the four corners of the 
Bill. It was founded on something a 
great deal more solid. The Bill was 
simply and truly a relieving Bill. It 
would remedy a very serious grievance 
which still existed in the North of Ire- 
land. Many people there were in favour 
of swearing by the uplifted hand, con- 
sidering that form of oath more Scrip- 
tural than the ordinary form. Fifty 
years ago an Act was passed to enable 
them to take the oath in their own way ; 
but it was a defective measure, and 
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many eet now thought it neces- 


sary to ask—‘‘ Do you consider swear- 
ing by the uplifted hand to be binding 
upon your conscience?” That state of 
things they considered insulting, and it 
constituted a grievance which one of 
the clauses of this Bill would remove. 
It was therefore a relieving Bill, and he 
hoped that it would be agreed to as 
such by the House. 
Mr. DARLING (Deptford) (who 
rose amid great interruption) said, the 
change proposed by the Bill was really 
very small, and there was no reason for 
saying that the country wasin a state of 
decomposition and decay. It was an 
error to suppose that they were now for 
the first time about to sanction the 
omission from the oath of all reference 
to the Deity. The chief innovation 
which the Bill would introduce was the 
extension to the House of Commons of 
the form of affirmation which had been 
permitted for some considerable time 
in every Court of Justice. He thought 
it right to say, before sitting down, that 
the objections originally raised to parts 
of the measure on his side of the House 
had been most fairly met in Cominittee 
by those in charge of the Bill, and most 
especially by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 
60 :—Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 271.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE, 


MattEr—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): Mr. Courtney, perhaps it 
will be for the convenience of the 
Committee if, for the present, I confine 
my observations to the usual formal 
Resolutions which I have placed on 
the Table, and to topics of a strictly 
financial character. I am informed 


that it is the intention of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) to raise some large general ques- 
tions as to the policy of the Government 
of India, but I think I had better 
reserve any observations of a general 
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character that it may be my duty to 
make in replying to the hon. Member 
until a later period of the debate. The 
greater part of what I have to say about 
the present financial condition of India 
has been submitted to the House of 
Commons in the form of an explanatory 
Memorandum, which was laid upon the 
Table of the House as long ago as the 
20th of June. It was laid upon the 
Table at that early date, in pursuance 
of a promise made to the House last 
year when the usual annual complaint 
of the late period at which the Indian 
Budget was discussed was made in the 
House. Now, there are two reasons 
for the late discussion of the Indian 
Budget. One is that the Accounts and 
Papers necessary for the information of 
the House are generally not laid upon 
the Table till a somewhat late period of 
the Session ; the other is that the House 
is not generally disposed to put aside, I 
will not say more important, but more 
interesting, Business for the purpose of 
discussing the Indian Budget at an 
earlier period. In accordance with the 
promise made last year, the Secretary 
of State determined that during the 
present year the Accounts should at 
least be ready for the House of Oom- 
mons, even if the House of Commons 
was not ready for the Accounts. Ac- 
cordingly a despatch was sent out to 
India in October last, directing the 
authorities to take such measures as 
would secure that the whole of the 
Papers necessary for the consideration 
of the financial condition of India by 
this House should be laid on the Table 
at the earliest possible period of the 
Session ; and in accordance with those 
instructions which were carried out by 
the Government of India, I was able to 
place the Papers on the Table of the 
House as early as the 20th of June. 
But that followed which might have 
been foreseen. That is a period of our 
Parliamentary life when all the exciting 
and burning questions which agitate 
political Parties in this country are in 
full career, and the House of Commons 
is most unwilling to postpone any of 
those important and interesting topics 
for the purpose of entering on the con- 
sideration of Indian finance at an earlier 
period than that at which we have 
arrived. Looking back into the history 
of the past, I find that ever since the 
condition of Indian finance has been 
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brought in this way under the considera- 
tion of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, it has almost invariably been 
brought forward about the last day, or 
almost the last day, of the Session, when 
time is at last found to consider 
Indian finance. Since 1880 there never 
has been an instance in which, although 
expostulations and regrets and lamenta- 
tations have been made by the House, 
it has been found possible to devote an 
earlier day to the consideration of In- 
dian finance. Since 1880 the Indian 
Budget has never been brought on 
before the end of the Session. The 
precedents have not been encouraging. 
In 1879 it came on upon the 22nd of 
May; but on that occasion the House 
was counted out. My first business, in 
addressing myself to my Financial 
Statement, is to correct the figures 
of my explanatory Memorandum in 
accordance with the more recent in- 
formation received from India. The 
Coramittee will be aware that we have 
under our consideration three sets of 
Accounts ; those relating to the year 
ending March 31st, 1887, which are now 
closed, and for which we have complete 
Accounts; those relating to the year 
ending March 31, 1888, for which we 
have the Revised Estimate ; and, thirdly, 
the Budget Estimate for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1889, which is in anticipa- 
tion. Of course, the Accounts for the 
first year are not altered. They were 
settled and fixed when I placed my 
Memorandum upon the Table. The 
Account for 1886-7 showed — Net 
Revenue Rx.44,735,940, and Expendi- 
ture chargeable thereon Rx.44,557,513, 
leaving a surplus, including the cost of 
special Defence Works of Rx.178,427. 
The Revised Estimate for 1887-8 shows 
—Net Revenue Rx.44,944,200, and 
Expenditure Rx.47,960,900, or a deficit 
of Rx.3,016,700. According to the Bud- 
get Estimate for 1888-9 the net Revenue 
is Rx.46,349,400, and the Expenditure 
Rx.47,047,400, leaving a deficit of 
Rx.698,000. These sums include the 
qost of Defence Works. Excluding 
that cost, the surplus in 1886-7 was 
Rx.504,053; in 1887-8 the deficit was 
Rx.2,457,800; and in the Budget Esti- 
mate of 1888-9 the surplus isRx.423,500. 
A question was raised last year as to 
how it is that, even in the month of 
August, it is impossible to get perfectly 
accurate figures as to the year which 
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ends on the previous 3lst of March. 
It may be asked, first of all, what the 
reason is why the Revised Accounts 
are not more nearly accurate than they 
are; and, secondly, why it is so long 
before the actual figures can be arrived 
at, and stated either to the House of 
Commons or the public. The answer 
is, that the figures are based on the 
actual Returns of 11 months, and on 
the ‘estimate for the month of March. 
Formerly, the Accounts closed on the 
30th April, and now they close on the 
3ist March. But, for Indian purposes, 
March is the most difficult month of all 
as to which to form an estimate. More 
than one-fourth of the entire Land 
Revenue is received in that month. 
The Railways and Public Works are 
also particularly active, and the frequent 
fluctuations cause immense variation. 
The gross receipts from the railways 
amount in that month to Rx.1,500,000, 
in addition to which it is the season in 
which the construction of Public Works 
is in most active operation. For those 
reasons it is most difficult to get an 
accurate estimate of the receipts for the 
month of March. As to the delay in 
getting in the Accounts, the Committee 
probably do not recognize all that has 
to be done before the Accounts for the 
year can be finally closed. The Accounts 
have to be collected and examined and 
settled for a country which spreads over 
53 deg. of longitude and 27 deg. of lati- 
tude, from no less than 200 treasuries, 
and 800 sub-treasuries, 300 public works 
disbursing offices, 200 military disburs- 
ing officers, 40 railways, and 200 district 
boards, Accounts which involve debt and 
remittances, and advance and store ac- 
counts, with many cross transactions, all 
of which have to be considered before 
the Accounts of the past year can be 
finally closed. I will now, with the 
ermission of the Committee, make a 
ew observations on the Accounts of the 
three years I have referred to. The 
Accounts of 1886-7 closed with a satis- 
factory surplus of Rx.178,427, as com- 
pared with only Rx.500 shown in the 
Revised Estimate of last year. That 
was after defraying the charge for 
Special Defence Works, as stated last 
year to have been determined upon if 
the expected surplus were finally 
realized. The general improvement 
was due to an increase of net Revenue 
by Rx.856,240, owing to large receipts 
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in March from Land Revenue chiefly, 
and also from Opium, Salt, and Excise. 
The net Expenditure increased by 
Rx.65,348, owing to heavy charges in 
March in Burmah, and to the inclu- 
sion of Rx.325,626 for Special Defence 
Works, while in the working of Railways 
and in other Public Works there was a 
reduction. Of the net improvement of 
Rx.730,892, the portion belonging to the 
Provincial Governments was Rx.612,965, 
so that the Imperial Account was better 
by Rx.177,927. In the year 1887-8 
there was an anticipated Budget Sur- 
plus of Rx.16,700. In my Statement 
on 9th September last year, I stated 
that the position in India was believed 
to be worse by Rx.610,000, giving a 
deficit of Rx.593,300, to which it had 
been determined to add the charge for 
conversion of India 4 per Cent Stock, 
then estimated at Rx.1,097,000, and the 
charge for Special Defence Works, then 
estimated at Rx.474,600. The figures, 
therefore, stated in my speech, when 
I addressed the House on the 9th of 
September, would have given a deficit 
of Rx.2,164,900. The Revised Esti- 
mate in March last showed a deficit of 
Rx.3,016,700, but it is now thought 
that this will be reduced in India by 
Rx.635,000, and in England, including 
exchange, by Rx.120,900 ; and there is 
a further improvement of Rx.300,000, 
for exchange on the transactions of 
Subsidized Railways, for which the Go- 
vernment of India did not take credit. 
The deficit is, therefore, Rx.1,960,800, 
which is less than that stated last 
September by Rx.204,100. This altera- 
tion is mainly attributable to the trans- 
actions in March, the improved Land 
Revenue and the falling off in Railway 
receipts counterbalancing one another. 
The Special Defence Works charge is 
reduced by Rx.115,000. The causes of 
the deficit may, therefore, be thus sum- 
marized :—Conversion of Stock (less by 
5,100 than the Estimate) Rx.1,091,900 ; 
Special Defences, Rx.453,900; and I am 
sorry to say, Upper Burmah Military 
Charges Rx.1,550,000, making a total 
of Rx.3,095,800; against which is to 
be set an improvement of Rx.1,135,000 
under other heads. Had there been no 
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extraordinary charge for Upper Bur- 
mah, there would have been no deficit, 
for the Special Defence Works might 
fairly be charged 
Though, as a matter 


ainst capital. 
of account, they 
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are treated as a charge against the 
Revenue of the year, it is quite clear 
that important works of that kind, 
which will only have to be done once, 
are not charges which ought, in esti- 
mating the financial position, to be made 
against Revenue. If your ordinary regu- 
lar and necessary Indian Expenditure 
were not covered by the Revenue, you 
would be in an awkward and difficult 
and even critical financial position; but 
your ordinary necessary Expenditure 
is amply covered by the Indian Re- 
venue at the present moment, and 
these charges which have caused 
the deficit, and have been charged 
against Revenue, are not ordinary 
charges, but are quite abnormal, and 
will not, we hope, recur in future 
years. I mentioned just now a sum of 
Rx.300,000, which I said the Govern- 
ment had gained by exchange trans- 
actions. I must explain to the Com- 
mittee how that arises. The Committee 
are, no doubt, aware that the Govern- 
ment have contracts with certain Rail- 
way Companies—the Southern Mah- 
ratta, the Indian Midland, and the 
Bengal-Nagpur, by which the Govern- 
ment undertake to transmit to India the 
capital of these Companies subscribed 
in London, which is required for expen- 
diture in India at a certain fixed rate of 
exchange. In the case of the Southern 
Mahratta, money is transmitted by con- 
tract at 12 rupees per £1 sterling; in 
the case of the Indian Midland at 124 
rupees per £1 sterling; and in the case 
of the Bengal-Nagpur at 13 rupees per 
£1 sterling. The Committee will see 
that, when exchange comes down below 
the rate named in the contract, the Go- 
vernment gain by the transaction. For 
instance, at the present time the £1 
sterling is nearly equivalent to 16 rupees 
in India; whereas the Government 
would only have to pay the Southern 
Mahratta Railway 12 rupees; the 
Indian Midland, 12} rupees; and the 
Bengal-Nagpur, 13 rupees ; so that they 
gain so much by the transaction. They 
are not only able to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, but they gain a considerable 
amount by the contract so long as the 
rupee is lower than the exchange rate 
of the contract, and this gain explains 
the sum of Rx.300,000, which I 
mentioned just now. In the year 
1888-9, there is, according to the 
most recent estimate, a deficit to ac- 
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count for of Rx.1,925,000, which is 
more, a great deal than the estimate 
of Rx.698,000 made in India in March 
last. What has been the cause of that 
change? The chief cause has been 
the fall in exchange. The Committee 
is aware that the exchange value of 
the rupee has again seriously declined, 
and the fall since last January has added 
to the liabilities of the Government of 
India no less a sum than Rx.1,202,000. 
That will give hon. Members some idea 
of the difficulty with which this ex- 
change question is attended. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, arduous and difficult as his 
duties in this country are, never has to 
meet such a steady drain upon his re- 
sources as Rx.1,200,000 coming upon 
him between January and July; but in 
India a very small fall in the value of 
the rupee puts most serious difficulties 
in the way of the Indian Government. 
But that is not all. Besides the fall in 
exchange, the effect of the fall is a con- 
sequent addition to the pay of British 
soldiers to the extent of Rx.65,000, and 
those two items, less Rx.105,000 gained 
on remittance transactions, make a total 
loss by fall in exchange of Rx.1,162,000. 
Final payments on account of Conver- 
sion of Stock amount to Rx.228,600, 
the charge for Special Defences amounts 
to Rx.1,121,500, and the Upper Burmah 
Military Expenditure to Rx.824,000. 
All these items together make a total of 
Rx.3,336,100, from which has to be 
deducted a surplus on all other heads of 
Rx.1,411,100, leaving a net deficit of 
Rx.1,925,000. There is also to be set 
against that a gain in the exchange trans- 
actions with the Subsidized Railway Com- 
panies, estimated at Rx.385,000, which 
reduces the deficit to Rx.1,540,000. 
Comparing 1888-9 with 1887-8, it will 
be seen that the deficit for the 

ear ending on March 31 last was 

x.1,960,800. Let me take out of that 
the Conversion of Stock Rx.1,091,900, 
and the Special Frontier Defences 
Rx.453,900, which amounted together 
to Rx.1,545,800, and you have a deficit, 
apart from these two exceptional causes, 
of Rx.415,000. That is caused by the 
extraordinary fall in exchange, and by 
military expenditure in Burmah, which 
we earnestly hope and believe will 
shortly come to an end. If there had 
been no fall in exchange, there would 
have been no deficit at all, and if there 
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had been no war in Burmah there would 
have been no deficit, notwithstanding 
the fall in exchange. The Budget for 
1888-9, as modified, gives a deficit of 
Rx.1,540,000, of which there is due to 
Conversion of Stock Rx.228,600, and to 
Special Frontier Defences Rx.1,121,500, 
making together Rx.1,350,100. Thus, 
apart from these two exceptional causes, 
the deficit for 1888-9 is only Rx.189,900, 
showing an improvement in the Budget 
of 1888-9 over that of 1887-8 of 
Rx.225,100. That is due to the im- 
provement in the Salt Revenue, which 
is estimated at Rx.1,429,900, and to a 
reduction in the Military Charges in 
Upper Burmah estimated at Rx.726,000, 
making a total improvement of 
Rx.2, 155,900. Against that there has been 
an increase in the charge for the Army 
generally of Rx.510,300, an increase 
in the loss by fall of exchange of 
Rx.1,011,100, and on other heads 
Rx.407,400, making a total of 
Rx.1,930,800, and making the net im- 
provement Rx.225,100. As to the finan- 
cial outlook in Upper Burmah, the net 
charges in respect of that country for 
the three years under consideration 
have been for 1886-7, Rx.2,068,700 ; 
for 1887-8, Rx.2,727,300; and for 
1888-9, Rx.1,880,500. There is no 
doubt that it has taken longer and cost 
more to quell opposition and to restore 
order in Upper Burmah than was ex- 
pected. The largest Revenuethe Burmah 
Ruler ever got from the country was 
about Rx. 1,000,000, of which Rx.350,000 
were derived from Customs Duties, 
transit dues, monopolies, and imposts, 
which the British abolished immediately 
they entered the country. For two or 
three years before annexation, the King’s 
receipts had decreased, and had even- 
tually fallen below Rx.900,000. So we 
had about Rx.600,000 to Rx.650,000 
we might collect. During the first year, 
we collected gross Rx.200,000; during 
the second year, 1887-8, we collected 
Rx.490,000, and during 1889-90 we may 
expect about Rx.700,000. By five years 
after annexation it may be possible to 
develop new sources of revenue, and in 
time we shall be able to impose a Land 
Tax, asin Lower Burmah, over a part of 
the country. Probably the revenue will 
rise by about Rx.100,000 every year for 
a time, and by the end of 10 years after 
annexation (about 1896), the revenues 
of Upper Burmah will have reached 
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Rx.1,100,000, exclusive of the railway 
receipts. By that time the expenditure 
on Military Works will have been re- 
duced to maintenance charges, or about 
Rx.40,000 only. The ‘‘ extra charges” 
for the Army ought to have come down 
to Rx.300,000. The expenditure on 
Civil Workscan be reduced toRx.200,000, 
as in Lower Burmah; and the Police 
Charges by that time ought to be re- 
duced to Rx.500,000. If these anticipa- 
tions are fulfilled—and they are not 
particularly sanguine—then the account 
for Upper Burmah will stand somewhat 
Giese 1896, gross Civil Expenditure, 
including Police, Rx.900,000; Civil 
Public Works Rx.200,000; Military 
Works Rx.40,000; extra Army Charges 
Rx.300,000; gross total Rx.1,440,000 ; 
while the gross Revenue may be 
taken as Rx.1,100,000 ; leaving a deficit 
of Rx.340,000. [An hon. Memser: 
Hear, hear ‘| The hon. Member 
appears to be pleased with that condition 
of things. [An hon. Memzzr: No, no!] 
He will see that that is the net yearly 
charge expected to stand against Upper 
Burmah 10 years after the war, and 
that all the improvements I have men- 
tioned form a moderate estimate of what 
may be expected. Hon. Members will 
see that, taken as a whole, Burmah 
is not an insolvent Province, but will 
be paying its way, and, instead of 
being a burden, will ultimately contri- 
bute to the revenues of the State. The 
Lower Burmah yearly surplus is at pre- 
sent about Rx.700,000, after charging 
against the Provinee all military expen- 
diture within its borders. The yearly sur- 
plus will have reached Rx.800,000 by the 
year 1896, so the united Provinces ought 
then to be yielding a yearly surpius of 
about Rx.460,000. The “‘ extra” Army 
Charges only are shown against Lower 
Burmah ; for, as yet, no increase to the 
military garrison of British India has 
been made on account of the new Pro- 
vince of Upper Burmah. It would be 
unwise to be too confident about the ful- 
filment of this forecast, which is liable 
to disturbance by unforeseen circum- 
stances. If things go on as favourably 
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as they are now going, the forecast will 
be realized. I must just call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to a subject to 
which their attention has always been 
called on the occasion of the Budget. I 
should not be doing my duty to those 
who have the management of Indian 
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finance if I did not refer to the enormous 
difficulties which the fall in the value of 
the silver rupee inflicts on the finances 
of the country. There is in my State- 
ment a Table of the exchange, and I am 
sorry to say that even during the short 
time which has elapsed since the pre- 
paration of that Table, there has been a 
serious alteration, and I can no longer 
take the average value of the rupee as 
16°9d.; but I must take it at 16d. In 
the Revised Estimate for 1887-8 it was 
taken as 16°9, and it proved to be 
actually 16-898. For the coming year, 
instead of taking it at 16-9, I must take 
it at 16, or nearly one penny per rupee 
less, the effect of which is to alter the Esti- 
mate materially. The net sterling Expen- 
diture for 1887-8 is then £15,129,000, 
or Rx.6,357,000, taking the rupee at 
16°898d. The reduction for gain by 
exchange in India on remittances is 
Rx.819,000, and the addition forsoldiers’ 
pay Rx.437,000; so that the total for ex- 
change is Rx.5,975,000. In the coming 
year, for which I take the rupee as 
ls. 4d., the sterling expenditure is 
£15,029,000; the exchange on that 
sum is Rx.7,515,000, the gain on re- 
mittances Rx.905,000, the addition for 
soldiers’ pay Rx.522,000, and the total 
charge for exchange Rx.7,132,000. The 
Committee will see how difficult it is for 
a Finance Minister to arrange his Budget 
with an enormous uncertain charge of 
that kind hanging over the Indian 
Revenue. Certainly, those who are 
engaged in these transactions deserve 
the generous consideration of the House 
of Commons. There is another point 
to which I wish to draw the attention of 
the Committee. When the rupee is as 
low as it is at present, the fall of a 
farthing in its value involves a much 
heavier charge than when it is higher. 
The fall in that case adds to the charge 
no less than Rx.346,154, whereas when 
the rupee was at 20d. the fall was only 
Rx.222,223. If, however, we turn from 
the position of the finances to the pre- 
sent credit of India, I know nothing 
which the House can consider more 
satisfactory. The Conversion of the 
Four per Cents has been virtually com- 
pleted; but of £53,261,820 Four per 
Cent Stock, the amount outstanding 
on the 31st of March last was only 
£4,403,807, which will be discharged 
on the 5th of October. Early in the 
Session an Act was passed authorizing 
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the Secretary of State in Council to raise 
the money required for the purchase of 
the Oude and Rohilkund Railway; and, 
as soon as it became law, advantage was 
taken of the favourable state of the 
Money Market to invite tenders for 
Three per Cent Stock to the amount 
of £7,000,000, the instalments being 
spread over six months, as the money 
was not needed all at once. The Stock 
was subscribed at an average price of 
£96 9s. 7d. Part of the money has been 
used in discharging the Debentures, 
amounting to £1,885,000, which have 
a’veady fallen due, and the remainder 
will be applied in the payment to the 
Railway Company on December 31 of 
£5,036,049, which is the value of their 
share capital under the contract. What 
may be the ultimate gain to the Revenue 
of India by this operation will depend 
somewhat on the price at which Stock 
may hereafter be raised in substitution 
for the remaining Debenture Stock ; but 
on the basis of the price obtained for 
the recent Three per Cent Loan, it is 
estimated at £70,000 per annum. In 
India, the usual Public Works Loan for 
Rx.3,000,000 was raised at 4 per cent, at 
an average price of 99°79. The loan al- 
most immediately rose to a premium. The 
Government of India thereupon made a 
beginning in the conversion of their 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent into a Four 
per Cent Rupee Debt. The amount of 
the various Rupee Four-and-a-Half per 
Cent Loans is Rx.23,250,000, and the 
greater part of it cannot be redeemed 
till 1893; but a loan of Rx.1,787,540, 
named the Transfer Loan of 1870, was 
redeemable on three months’ notice at 
once. And, accordingly, an announce- 
ment was made on July 27, that this loan 
will be paid off on the 27th of October. 
Holders are, however, permitted either 
in India or in England to apply for a 
corresponding amount of Four per Cent 
Rupee Notes, and they will, in that 
case, receive in anticipation the amount 
of interest at 44 per cent due to the 31st 
of October, and thereafter interest at 
. 4 per cent. The saving of interest 
effected by this conversion will be 
Rx.8,937 a-year. With respect to the 
Civil Expenditure of India, some in- 
formation is to be found on page 14 of 
my statement. It will be seen that the 
amount really chargeable as increase is 
only Rx.1,491,488 in 15 years, or 
Rx.100,000 a-year. Of course, every 
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effort has been and will be made to keep 
down the Civil Expenditure; but I must 
warn the Committee that we cannot have 
improved administration in India unless 
we are prepared to pay for it. Good 
Government must to some extent be 
costly Government. It is idle on the 
one hand to say that the Government 
ought to do this, that, and the other for 
the people of India, and then to grumble 
at the expenditure entailed. It is an 
easy thing to get up in this House and 
denounce the Military, Naval or Civil 
Expenditure, but the only real, valuable 
financial criticism which can be applied 
to the consideration of the Accounts is 
where hon. Members will point to particu- 
lar items of public expenditure which 
might be reduced, and show how with 
due regard to efficiency economy may 
be effected. I purposely name that 
without going further into it, because 
later on, and after the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has 
spoken, I may feel it necessary to trouble 
the Committee again. Therefore, in 
making this statement, it has been my 
desire to be as brief as possible. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it appears, by the Accounts laid before 
this House, that the Total Revenue of India 
for the year ending the 31st day of March 1887, 
was Rx.77,337,134 ; that the Total Expenditure 
in India and in England charged to Revenue 
was Rx.77,158,707 ; that there was a surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx.178,427 ; and 
that the Capital Outlay on Railways and 
Irrigation Works was Rx.5,670,484, besides a 
Capital Charge of £4,914,546 involved in the 
Redemption of Liabilities.”—(Sir John Gorst.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, the Committee must be gratified 
by the very clear statement which had 
been submitted to them by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India ; but there were some points in- 
volved in the Financial Statements con- 
nected with matters of general policy in 
India upon which he thought it would 
be necessary to trouble the hon. Gentle- 
man for further explanation, and with 
reference to what he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
was about to lay before the Committee, 
he would like that it should not be 
regarded in any way as a Party speech. 
He had to submit to-night certain 
grievances of the Natives of India— 
grievances in intimate relation to many 
of the details of the very able Financial 
Statement just made by the Under 
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Secretary, and he would be ill fulfilling 
the task he had undertaken if he per- 
mitted the slightest prejudice to rise 
against the cause he advocated by its 
being treated asa Party matter. The 
Natives of India looked to the great 
Parties of the State to do them justice ; 
they asked audience of the great Par- 
liament of England, without reference 
to Party spirit on any side, and the 
allegations which it might be his duty 
to make were not intended as allegations 
against one Party more than another, 
but as allegations against a system 
which, if the forms of the House had 
permitted it, he should have gone into 
at length on thatoccasion. He thanked 
the Government and the Under Secre- 
tary for India for having given hon. 
Members the opportunity, which had 
not always been granted before, of a 
longer examination into the Statement 
submitted to the House with regard to 
Indian Accounts, which had enabled 
them much better to understand intricate 

oints than otherwise they would have 
een ableto do. He was sorry that the 
hon. Gentleman did not think it right 
to say that the great improvement to 
which he drew attention in respect of 
the Income of India was a matter 
which he regretted rather than a matter 
on which he felt ; leased ; because, if he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) were right, one of the 
grievances which he should have to lay 
before the Committee that evening was, 
that the improvement had been solely 
arrived at by means of a tax the most 
onerous and pernicious upon the people 
of India, some of them almost, if not 
quite, in a starving condition, and that 
Salt Tax which formed so rose-coloured 
a feature in the Statement of the Under 
Secretary for India, formed in the view 
of the Natives of India a shocking 
illustration of harshness and oppression, 
which they thought might be remedied, 
and they asked Parliament to inquire 
whether this might not be done. The 
forms of the House would not permit 
him to ask any decision of the Committee 
on the proposal; the proposal, if it 
could have been made, would have been 
that Parliament should order, either by 
Address to Her Majesty, Royal Com- 
mission, or otherwise, as in its wisdom 
should seem fit, that an inquiry should 
take place into the present system of 
our administration of Indian affairs; 
that Natives should be upon that Com- 
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mission, who might bring their special 
knowledge to bear in the inquiry, and 
that it should take evidence in India 
as well as here. The Natives of India 
thought they had some right to ask that 
at the hands of the English Parliament, 
for they said they were guided by what 
Parliament used to do in the older 
times, when it was sometimes jealous of 
the great Company which then con- 
trolled our Indian Possessions, and they 
pointed out that at the time—before 
Parliament would extend the powers of 
that great Company —it insisted on 
making inquiries, which now, for a 
period of over 30 years, had never been 
made at all. The Natives of India 
asked that Parliament should direct 
such inquiry, and he hoped early next 
Session to submit the proposal in a form 
on which the decision of the House 
might be had. The Natives of India 
were asking for it in Congresses which 
had assembled year after year for three 
years — Congresses of Natives, not 
gathered together in any spirit of 
disloyalty or opposition to our Imperial 
rule, but Congresses of Natives whose 
education had been carried out under 
our rule, and who were alive to the 
civilization which that education had 
forced upon them—and they said that 
by giving them the advantages of higher 
education, they had been given, at the 
same time, a keener sense of the griev- 
ances under which they were suffering ; 
they thought that in many instances 
they were able to lessen some of these 
grievances; they wanted to do it by 
institutions in which they thought they 
were fitted to take part, and they hoped 
that Parliament, if a reasonable case 
could be made out, would not be slow, 
at any rate, so far as inquiry was con- 
cerned, to initiate such inquiry. He 
had seen in The Zimes of that mornin 

a statement by one signing himself A 
Native of India,’ objecting to those 
Congresses, that the language used at 
them was the language of disloyalty, 
and speaking of those connected with 
the movement as men opposed to our 
rule in India. That he begged leave to 
say in the strongest fashion was not 
true. He would quote as his first wit- 
ness the son of a man whose name occu- 
pied an honourable position in the 
records of that House; he referred to 
Mr. Allan Hume, the son of Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who, speaking on the 3rd June 
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this year of the importance and objects 
of this Indian movement, told the Eng- 
lish Parliament that by this movement 
the Natives were taught to recognize the 
many benefits which they owed to British 
rule, and also the hopes for the peace 
and prosperity of the country; they 
were taught that the hardships of which 
they complained were, after all, small 
in comparison with the blessings which 
they enjoyed, and that all those griev- 
ances might and would be redressed if 
they were to press their views and wishes 
unanimously and temperately on the 
Government at home and on the people 
of England. These Congresses had met, 
as he had said, for three years and made 
a statement of their grievances. There 
was no opportunity afforded by the 
Forms of the House to submit a state- 
ment on this subject before Mr. Speaker 
left the Chair, and there wasmuch which, 
under the old system, he would have been 
entitled to say that he was now pre- 
cluded from saying, except so far as it 
affected the financial position of India. 
But he thought it right, while admitting 
that undoubtedly there was that discon- 
tent which all the subjects of British 
rule must feel when they laboured 
under disadvantage and suffered from 
grievances which they thought could 
not be redressed, to say that there was 
no disloyalty. They wanted their griev- 
ances redressed by Constitutional means, 
and under the authority and with the 
sanction of that House. They only 
wanted — 200,000,000 of them — that 
they should have more opportuni- 
ties than once a year, late in the 
Session, with Benches almost empty, 
of submitting their case which they 
wanted the Parliament and the people 
of England to understand. He quite 
admitted the force of all that had 
been observed by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India with reference 
to his position in bringing the Financial 
Statement before the House at the time 
at which it was always presented. But 
he was not intending to imply anything 
which needed any kind of answer from 
the hon. Gentleman from that point of 
view, and he appealed to him with the 
greater certainty of having a favourable 
auditor, because he remembered that 
when an hon. and gallant Member be- 
hind the hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward a question a little while ago with 

to certain officials and their 
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——* the Under Secretary for 
ndia rose in his place and said it was 
his duty to defend the poor millions of 
India. He appealed to that advocate, 
believing that he would take up the same 
position to-night as he had taken on 
that occasion. Although, probably, the 
hon. Gentleman would answer him ac- 
curately enough, that the Forms of the 
House did not permit him to deal with 
this question, still he thought he would 
find it due to the Government of which 
he was a Member, and he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman himself would have already 
considered, and that the Government of 
India during the Recess would consider, 
how they would have met the Motion 
he had put on the Table of the House 
many weeks ago, and for which he had 
obtained the first place—how would they 
have met that Motion at the time, and 
how would they meet it when the time 
came for it to be made again? The 
Natives of India did not expect some 
sudden and hasty cure of their grievances, 
but they did expect, and he tovk leave 
to expect it for them, that some reason- 
able show of attention should be paid 
to their grievances, and that the House 
would not allow solid and substantial 
grounds of complaint to be passed with- 
out notice. They expected that they 
would be met half-way, and that we 
should not drive into a condition of dis- 
loyalty 200,000,000 of human beings 
who were now well affected, and who 
only came, as they had a right to come, 
to supplicate the High Court of Parlia- 
ment for redress of grievances. Another 
witness, Mr. Soubramana Iyer, said that 
the rule of Great Britain had given India 
peace and security, and that the whole 
of that rule had been better in its result 
and direction than any former rule in 
India. That showed that the men who 
made such statements and the Natives 
who cheered them could, in no sense, 
be called men disaffected and disloyal. 
They were conquered by us, they ac- 
cepted our civilization as inevitable ; but 
they accepted it as bringing benefit with 
it, and they asked that, in cases where 
terrible grievances were associated with 
it, we should listen to the conquered, 
and that we should not drive them to 
the opinion that we had no sympathy 
with them. This gentleman said it was 
a matter of the deepest concern to the 
people of India that the matters of their 
own country should not be brought to 
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the notice of the Parliament and the 
people of England and become the sub- 
ect of free and open inquiry conducted 
by the best English politicians. It 
might, however, be said—‘‘ Why should 
the Natives want inquiry? They have 
a splendid government in the Secretary 
of State in Council always watching 
over them.”? Yes; but even his small 
experience of the Secretary of State for 
India had shown him that, with every 
desire to rule well, he was sometimes 
deprived of the opportunity of doing 
so, because he was kept utterly ignorant 
of what was passing in India. Last 
year, for example, when he put a simple 
Question to the Under Secretary of 
State for India, it was his misfortune to 
be better informed than the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself; the sueceeding answers 
which he gave completely differing from 
the answer he had given before. More 
recently, he had put Questions to the 
hon. Gentleman on the subject of Bur- 
mah. At first the hon. Gentleman knew 
nothing. Information had come by 
driblets, and one driblet had come that 
afternoon, which wasessential in deciding 
whether Burmah was wisely and cheaply 
governed or not. He agreed that go- 
vernments must be costly ; but they need 
not be quite so costly, that they should 
pay for the hire of a flat for 12 months 
twice the sum it would have cost to build 
it, and in addition to paying demur- 
rage, when they could get the delay for 
nothing. The answer of the hon. Gen- 
tleman conflicted a little with the hope 
he had expressed of an economical Ad- 
ministration. There was 60,000 rupees 
charged for hire and 33,000 rupees for 
demurrage. If that was a sample of the 
way in which the Indian Government 
sought cheapness, all he could say was 
that the bargain had turned out to be a 
bad one. He could only suggest that if 
information was to come by driblets 
spread over five months, with the best 
desire to do what was right, the Secretary 
of State for India had the best excuse in 
the world for doing what was wrong, for 
all the mischief was done before he got in- 
formation. The Natives of India asked 
that there should be an abolition of the 
Secretary of State in Council for India 
and England. He should like the Se- 
cretary of State for India and the Under 
Secretary to cease to be Indian officials ; 
he should like to have the pay of Indian 
Officials upon the Votes of the House, 
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and under the control of the House. At 
—— they were almost powerless to 

eal with them. He should be the last 
to lessen the value of the prestige of the 
India Office; but why should the Se- 
cretary of State for India be in a different 
— from that of the Secretary of 

tate for War, or that of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies? Why should 
he not be under the control of Parlia- 
ment, so that once a year they might be 
sure that they had got him, and that he 
would be sure to come down when Sup- 
plies were to be voted? Now, he came 
down when all the Supplies had been 
voted, and he knew that he was in no 
sense dependent on the House of Com- 
mons and that he might say what he 
pleased. The Native Indians asked that 
the Secretary of State in Council should 
be abolished, because they said the 
Indian Council had proved that they 
were inefficient. He would not trouble 
the House with the Report, which had 
been delivered to Members that morning, 
of the Committee sitting upstairs; but 
if Charles Dickens had been alive, and 
if he had wanted to write another article 
like ‘‘ How not to do it with red tape,” 
he appealed to the Under Secretary for 
India to say whether he could have 
found a better illustration of the utter 
uselessness of the Secretary of State in 
Council than was given by the Report of 
the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company Com- 
mittee. It was complained, he thought 
justly, that the Indian Council in Lon- 
don made no effort to be acquainted with 
or to understand Native Indian opinion, 
and that the Members of the Council 
were not in sympathy with Native opi- 
nion. It might be asked why should they 
be? The reason was, that there were 
200,000,000 of them. The Natives of 
India went further, and said that the 
Council in London even hindered inquiry 
into Native grievances. They pointed 
to the spread of education that had taken 
place amongst the population of India 
during the past 30 years; they pointed 
to the men who, at terrible inconvenience 
to themselves, had crossed the ocean to 
become acquainted with our manners, 
language, customs, and letters, who had 
taken degrees at our Universities, and 
had been admitted to our Bar, and they 
asked that these men might have some 
opportunity of utiliziag the talents which 
they undoubtedly possessed and which 
we had helped them to develop. First, 
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they asked for some kind of representa- 
tion upon the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy in India, and some better repre- 
sentation on the various Provincial Coun- 
cils; and, further, that the number of 
Members should be increased, and that 
the selection of Natives should depend 
not on the whim of the person who, for 
the moment, might be Governor Gene- 
ral in India or Lieutenant Governor 
General of one of the Provinces, 
but upon selection by some process 
among the Natives. And in making 
that demand they proposed a system of 
selection surrounded by all kinds of 
safeguards. They only asked for Mem- 
bers of their own to be upon those 
councils. We have already put some 
there, but we had only done so on a 
system of selection depending on the 
whim of the high official who had the 
duty of making selection. However 
wise a selection might be made, it would 
not carry with it the confidence that 
would have attached to it if the selection 
had been made by the Natives them- 
selves. They did not ask that the 
whole of the Council should be elected ; 
they only asked that one-half of it 
should be elected, and that those who 
had a strong view of the grievances 
which they wanted to get redressed 
should by these means have ap oppor- 
tunity of communicating them to this 
Parliament. They asked that the House 
should appoint a Standing Committee, 
Session by Session, composed of gentle- 
men to be charged with the duty of 
receiving such communications and re- 
porting upon them to the House. Surely 
that was not asking too much for 
200,000,000 of people. The Govern- 
ment of India was constantly occupying 
itself with the defence of their frontiers 
against invasion. The best defence 
must be found in the contentment of 
200,000,000 of human beings in our 
rule and in their knowledge that the 
Parliament of England did not treat 
them as mere subjects, but as citizens, 
upon whom they might gradually put 
the duties of self-government. They 
asked that there might be even on the 
Council of the Viceroy some expression 
of Indian opinion. It was suggested 
that that had already been thought 
about by some of the Viceroys, and that 
the late Lord Mayo himself had con- 
templated the possibility of a legal 
Member of the Council being eiected 
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from among the high Native Judges. 
It might be asked what was the need for 
all this? He would endeavour briefly to 
give the reason why. These 200,000,000 
of human beings were miserably poor, 
so miserably poor that, at the best, they 
were only just outside starvation. He 
would show the House what happened 
when they were not quite at their best. 
There were records delivered to hon. 
Members by the Government themselves, 
and they would recollect the handsome 
maps delivered to them last year by the 
Government of India, which told them 
about the food, crops, and races of 
people in India, and other things con- 
nected with the subject. There was one 
of those maps which told them of the 
famines which had occurred. What 
must be the condition of things, and 
how desirable it must be, if possible, to 
remedy it, when it was necessary for the 
Government to inform Parliament that 
famines were so frequent that famine 
maps were necessary for the country 
over which they were exercising their 
rule? What was the state of the 
people? The average income had been 
stated at something like £2 per head per 
annum. An hon. and gallant Member 
not now in bis place, but who had shown 
an intention to take part in that debate, 
and had himself occupied a position in 
India, had stated on distinct informa- 
tion in an official Report that the bulk 
of the people in the Madras Presidency 
were paupers, and in another Report by 
a Government official of Madras it was 
stated that in the best season the gross in- 
come of the labourer and his family did 
not exceed 3d. per day. And when the 
Government showed an improvement 
in their income, of which they boasted 
in their Financial Statement, by means 
of increasing the Salt Tax, which 
pressed upon these people most heavily, 
then he repeated that there was a serious 
matter which required some kind of 
answer on the part of the Government 
and some kind of consideration on 
the part of the House. He might pile 
up illustration after illustration, but 
he would not weary the Committee ; 
he would leave the illustrations he 
gave to speak for themselves, and if 
any hon. Member doubted his state- 
ment, or considered it an exaggeration, 
he reminded him that in those valuable 
Papers which were submitted to Parlia- 
ment every year, on the moral, material, 
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and physical condition of India, he would 
find a statement of wage given, district 
by district, showing that what was said 
could be vouched entirely, and that the 
poverty of the people was almost in- 
describable. In that valuable treatise, 
issued by Triibner and Co., aud written 
by Sir W. W. Hunter, they had the 
statement that there was always a huge 
number of the people on the verge of 
starvation. In 18 years, beginning with 
1860, and coming down to this time, 
there had been 16 famines, in which no 
fewer than 12,021,000 of these unfortu- 
nate wretches had died of starvation. It 
might be asked whether that could be 
prevented? He thought it could be 
prevented. In the statement of the 
Under Secretary for India this evening 
he said that the Civil expenditure must 
not be exorbitant, because good govern- 
ment must be costly. But the Natives 
said—‘‘ You put square pegs into round 
holes ; you put people in offices here who 
are unused to the climate and not always 
aoquainted with the language, at a high 
rate of pay, while Natives would fill a 
dozen of those offices at the price you 
pay for one,” and they said that if the 
money taken out of the country were 
expended in it, it would benefit the 
people and save them from that state of 
starvation. How did the Natives speak 
about the Salt Tax? He would refrain 
from reading more than one extract, 
because he did not want the Committee 
to think that he wished unduly to oc- 
cupy their time. Ina leading article of 
a Native paper, published at Allahabad, 
it was pointed out that an increase of 
25 per cent in the wholesale price of salt 
would bring 50 per cent increase in the 
retail price, so that, if the yearly con- 
sumption were 8 lb., the average rate 
per head would be nine annas instead of 
six for a family. Let the Committee 
think what that meant with a gross in- 
come of 3d. a-day in the best time. It 
did not mean what it would mean in 
this country ; but it was a very striking 
matter when looked at from the Indian 
point of view. It was pointed out that 
any man with a knowledge of India 
would know that millions of Indian 
people eked out their wretched existence 
with a scanty meal of three or four pice 
a-day, and an increase in the price of 
salt meant in their case that they should 
sither do without salt or else four days’ 
meals, so that the increase of the Salt 
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Tax meant an increase in the famine 
rate, and although it might fill the 
Treasury of the Indian Government, it 
might alsv make real discontent and 
effective disloyalty and enduring mis- 
chief among those who saw their parents 
die of starvation, because the increase 
of the Salt Tax deprived them in this 
fashion of four meals. The writer he 
referred to said— 


“That it could not be understood how, know- 
ing these simple facts, any man whose heart 
was not altogether dead to the sufferings of the 
poor could approve of this increase of the Salt 
Tax, by which the poorest of the poor would 
be deprived of their four days’ meals.” 


It was suggested that they might em- 
ploy the Natives of India usefully for 
the government of India in nearly all 
the departments of civil government. 
The Natives complained, and he thought 
justly, that all the highly-paid offices, 
which they could fill cheaply, were given 
to those who could not possibly live as 
they lived, and whose incomes, if dis- 
tributed, would enable the people to 
live in plenty ; and they complained that 
every Cay money was taken out of the 
country by those officials who could not 
stay there, which, if it were paid to the 
Natives, would be spent within the 
country, and they said that the English 
Government did that in direct breach of 
the promises made. They referred to 
the old Act, and to the Proclamation of 
Her Majesty, some years after the Go- 
vernment of India had been assumed by 
the Crown from the East India Oom- 
pany, and they reminded us that in 
that Proclamation Her Majesty was 
made to say that, ‘“‘as far as may be” 
Her Majesty’s subjects, of whatever 
creed and race, would be freely 
and impartially admitted to Offices in 
Her Majesty’s Service for the duties of 
which they might be qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity; and 
then these words of wisdom were put in, 
that ‘“‘in their gratitude would be Her 
Majesty’s reward, and in their content- 
ment Her Majesty’s strength.” He 
might quote the present Ambassador of 
England at the French Court, who him- 
self had occupied the highest official 
position in India. Lord Lytton, in a 
Minute, which he believed had come 
within the official knowledge of the 
Secretary of State for India, speaking of 
an Act of Parliament which preceded 
the Proclamation which practically re- 
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ated its promise, said the Act of Par- 
iament was so indefinite as to the obli- 
gations on the part of the Government 
of India towards its Native subjects, 
that no sooner was the Act passed than 
the Government began to devise means for 
SS evading the fulfilment of it. 
peaking of the right which every Native 
had when he entered Government employ- 
ment to claim promotion to the highest 
posts in the Service, Lord Lytton said, 
that they all knew that those claims and 
expectations nevercould and never would 
be fulfilled, and that we had chosen the 
least honest course with regard to them. 
Why should the Government prohibit ? 
The Native Indians had been utilized in 
many ways; their abilities had been 
utilized in Courts of Justice, and in cir- 
cumstances of the greatest delicacy. The 
Indian Government were ready to boast, 
and were proud to boast, of the offers 
made to them by Indian Princes of their 
swords and means in aiding them to pro- 
tect the Empire in India; but it would 
be better if they could boast, and their 
pride would be more becoming if they 
could boast, that they had knit together 
the huge mass of the people, and taught 
them by experience that their govern- 
ment was better than any other, and 
that this mass of people would resist any 
foreign encroachment, and would save 
them from the need of voting huge sums 
in imaginary and real panics in connec- 
tion with Russia or any other country. 
They had no right to govern by the 
sword alone; especially when they 
boasted in that House of a higher aim 
than mere policy, and not only had they 
no right to rule by the sword alone, but 
they had no power to threaten, for the 
strongest Government would one day 
become feeble, the strongest arm would 
become paralyzed, and it was then that 
this people might turn against them 
because they had regarded themselves 
as a superior race and proved themselves 
unfitted to discharge their duty towards 
them. 
Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
_ Said, he was sure that the Natives of 
India could not have had a more able 
and impassioned champion of their cause 
than the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had proved himself to 
be. The hon. Gentleman had taken that 
evening a long excursion into the area 
of Indian government, and like many 
other travellers he thought he had re- 
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turned with his ideas only the more 
firmly established in his mind. He had 
asked the Committee to believe, with a 
view to benefiting the people of India, 
and for the purpose of improving the 
administration of the country and re- 
ducing expenditure, that it would bea 
wise thing for this Parliament to ap- 
point a Commission of Inquiry—a wide, 
far-reaching Commission, which was to 
go out into India, and which was to be 
independent of the duration and the 
decease of the English Parliament, and 
which was to pursue its inquiries for a - 
great number of years. What would be 
the effect of appointing a Commission of 
that sort? {t would be to put the Go- 
vernment of India into Commission for 
an indefinite period, and to plunge the 
whole Government of India into a state 
of prolonged and incessant political 
agitation. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton complained that when India was 
governed by the East India Company, 
it was the custom to appoint Committees 
from time to time to inquireinto the work- 
ing of the Indian Administration ; he be- 
lieved that for 20 years at intervals such 
inquiries had been conducted by Com- 
mittees of that House, and he said 
that that beneficial practice had been 
discontinued since the Government of 
India had been taken over by the Crown. 
But the reason why such Committees 
were appointed at that time was because 
the Government of India was entirely 
independent of the British Parliament. 
The East India Company was not under 
the control of that House, and, there- 
fore, it was natural that the people of 
England, who had delegated part of 
their authority to the East India Com- 
pany, should have wished to make in- 
quiry and find out how tke Company 
was administering their powers in India; 
but the Government of India, since it 
had been taken over by the Crown, was 
subject to the House of Commons. He 
had seen it contended in the debates of 
that House that the Government of 
India was in the position of an inde- 
pendert Legislature, and that the House 
of Commons had no right to interfere 
with certain actions of the Government 
of India in the administration of the 
country. Now, he did not recognize 
that to be a true description of the Go- 
vernment of India, although he was 
aware it was used in a certain debate 
in that House with reference to a de- 
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mand to inquire into some particular 


phase of Indian administration. But, 
practically speaking, the Government 
of India was only a Department of the 
State, like others which were controlled 
by the House of Commons, and they 
knew nothing, however small or great, 
which couid be represented asa grievance 
of the people of India that was not im- 
mediately brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons. He would take 
the example which the hon. Member for 
Northampton had given the Committee 
from his own experience of such mat- 
ters. The hon. Member told them that 
the Government of India had tried to 
make a lease of certain ruby mines to a 
Company, and that the unfortunate Se- 
cretary of State for India had fallen into 
a state of panic week after week, en- 
treating the Government of India not to 
grant the lease at all. Could the Com- 
mittee have a better illustration of the 
manner in which the hon. Member over- 
awed the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India? But now the 
hon. Member told them that there was 
one patent remedy for all the grievances 
under which India suffered. The hon. 
Member was not satisfied with the 
authority which the House of Commons 
now possessed; but he said that we must 
have practically representative govern- 
ment in India. But representative go- 
vernment had always seemed to him 
(Mr. Maclean) to be a system of govern- 
ment of purely Western growth, and it 
was confined even now to very few na- 
tions. It might be suggested without 
exaggeration that the only countries in 
which it worked successfully were those 
countries in which English-speaking 
people had a distinct and decided pre- 


dominance. [‘‘No,no!’] If that pro- | 


position was disputed, he might take a 
definition given by gentlemen who had 
sent an account of the views expressed 
at the Congresses in India; by their 
own confession they spoke of transfer- 


ring to that country the Constitutional | 
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were a great number of races, and a 
great number of distinct nations, but to 
say that there was an Indian people was 
to anticipate by at least 1,000 years a 
general cohesion of the inhabitants of 
that eountry, and when the hon. Gen- 
tleman talked of grievances which they 
felt under the English administration, 
he surely did not mean to contrast their 
condition at the present time with what 
it was in any loner period of their 
history. The history of India went back 
1,000 years. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had ex- 
pressly quoted from speeches which ad- 
mitted that our government had been 
better in many respects than any other 
government of their own. But that was 
no argument against the redressing of 
grievances which did exist. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, he was 
aware that that statement was put for- 
ward by the speakers at the National 
Congress; but he wanted to point out 
that at no period in the history of India 
for 1,000 years had the people ever 
enjoyed anything in the nature of repre- 
sentative institutions. Since we went 
to India we had not taken away any 
liberties that the people possessed at 
the time we went there, although we 
were a foreign Governing Power there. 
We had found India in a state of almost 
desolation; during the decay of the 
Empire of the Moguls, it was then being 
ravaged by hordes of banditti, who 
carried on this work from one end of the 
country to the other; all along the sea 
coast different European nations were 
vieing as to who should obtain the 
greatest booty out of the country. Eng- 
land at last attained ascendaucy, and 
secured lasting peace to the inhabitants 
of that great country. Now, that wus 
a very great benefit to the people of 
India, who, during the whole period of 
their history, had never had any other 
than despotic government. It was quite 
true that our government was despotic 
also, and it was absolutely necessary in 


idea which had hitherto been peculiar | his opinion that it should be so. He 
to England. Did anyone believe that a| had been reading lately an interesting 
system of government of that kind could | essay by a brilliant writer upon the 


ever be worked in India? They were 
told that this demand had been put for- 
ward by 200,000,000 of people at Na- 





question whether England was likely to 
hold India, and the writer came to the 
conclusion that we might succeed in 


tional Congresses representing the whole | maintaining our hold upon the country 


of the people of India. Now, that was | for the next 25 years. 


But if the idea 


the first time that he had ever heard | of the National Congress and of the hon. 
that there was a people of India; there Member for Northampton were carried 
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out, he was perfectly convinced that our 
term of occupation might be shortened 
to five years instead of 25, and he did 
not think, if power were placed in the 

ds of men who were the chief 
speakers at the National Congress, that 
we could possibly retain our hold in 
that country. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had laid great stress on the 
expressions of loyalty which had been 
made at the Congresses ; but the import- 
ant thing to observe was, not what 
was said by the delegates, but what 
were the subjects they really discussed 
and the aims they put forward. The 
hon. Member had dwelt at some length 
upon the claims of those delegates, and 
he pointed out that they represented 
200,000,000 of people. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, his state- 

ment was that there were 200,000,000 of 
eople, and that there had been three 
ational Congresses; but he did not 
pretend that there had been any system 
of election amongst the masses which 
would entitle those Congresses to speak 
with authority. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, their 
own friends claimed to represent only 
1-10th of the population of India at 
the outside; he doubted whether they 
represented 1-20th of the people. 
He thought they represented simply 
the educated classes in the Bengal 
Presidency and the Mahrattas in the 
Western Presidency of Madras. They 
had had a letter from Bombay saying 
that the Mahommedans had refused to 
send a delegate to the Congress, because 
they disagreed with the views there put 
forward, and therefore they had an 
important race, numbering 60,000,000, 
who did not look with any favour what- 
ever upon the so-called National Con- 
gress. What were the aims put for- 
ward? The one great idea put forward 
by the speakers at the so-called Na- 
tional Congress, and which they hoped 
to impress upon the British Legislature, 
was that, if Natives were placed in a 

sition of authority, the cost of govern- 
- ing India would be very much reduced. 
Undoubtedly it would have that effect, 
because we should not have the privi- 
lege of governing India any longer. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
promise made to the Natives of India 
when the government of that country 
was taken over to the Crown. It was quite 
right of the hon. Member to read the 
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significant clause—‘' So far as may be.” 
What was the meaning of that phrase ? 
It was explained in 1860 by a Depart- 
mental Committee of the India Office, 
which suggested that the Natives of 
India should be employed in the admi- 
nistration of its affairs to as large an 
extent as possible consistent with the 
maintenance of British ascendancy. 
There was no doubt that, at the time, 
the Natives of India were largely ex- 
cluded from administrative positions; 
but yea >y year they had been admitted 
more anu more to positions of influence, 
and they would be necessarily admitted 
more and more as time went on. But 
they could never get rid of this necessity 
of our position in India, that there must 
be a distinctly English element in the 
administration of the chief posts in the 
country. The great aim of the Con- 
gress was that Natives should be ad- 
mitted to equality with Englishmen 
for all positions in the Administra- 
tion. Now, that could never be so 
long as we held India. It was in- 
consistent with the very idea of an 
Indian Empire. What were the 
proposals which the Congress made? 
He noticed that very little was said about 
economy and developing the resources 
of India and improving its material 
a, they thought comparatively 
ittle of these matters; but they dwelt 
entirely upon political questions relating 
to their advancement to coveted posts 
now held by Englishmen ; they accepted 
without question all the extravagant 
ideas of that extremely ingenious sta- 
tistician Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who 
availed himself of the slightest oppor- 
tunity put in his power of setting the 
people of India against English influence 
and against English domination. He 
would give an interesting illustration of 
the way in which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
pressed figures into his service, to show 
what calamities the English Govern- 
ment brought upon the people of India. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji gave a list of 16 
famines which had occurred in India in 
18 years between 1860 and 1878, and 
which had resulted in the death of 
12,000,000 of people. If that gentle- 
man had been fair and well-disposed 
towards the English Administration, he 
would have pointed out that these were 
the only famines which had occurred 
through the last half-century, and that 
not one had occurred during the last 10 
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years. This tleman took a period 
of years in which their was a cycle of 
famines in India, and he gave them as 
an illustration of the regular course of 
British government in India. He (Mr. 
Maclean) said that nothing could be 
more unfair than that, and he went on 
to say that this was the real feeling of 
the national orators at the Oongress 
that— 

‘* The late monsoon of the present year and 
the meteorological and cyclical conditions of 
Indian weather indicate that we are on the eve 
= a new era of defective rainfall and probably 

amine. 


He was happy to say that that sinister 
prophecy had not been fulfilled, because 
the accounts of the rainfall this year in 
India had been most satisfactory. That 
was the way in which the government 
of India was criticized by these national 
orators. There was another matter to 
which he might refer—namely, the 
question on which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
had raised a discussion for many years, 
on the subject of the drain of wealth 
from India in consequence of foreign 
government there. Well, the figures 
he put in did constitute a very telling 
argument against the maintenance of 
that government, because he (Mr. Mac- 
lean) saw that morning that in order to 
make out the case against the English 
Government, he said that the rt aye 
people carried away nearly the whole of 
the produce in indigo, jute, silk, &c., 
from the country; he reckoned the value 
of the property exported as if it be- 
longed to the English planters, and was 
so much money in their pockets. But 
the very utmost they could obtain was a 
small percentage of this produce; he 
then said that the remittances of private 
people amounted to £12,000,000 more, 
which was reckoning the profits of 
Englishmen twice over. No doubt 
there were considerable remittances 
every year to England of money earned 
in India through British enterprize. 
That was well earned ; it was the fruit 
of English capital or of English labour, 
and they ought not surely to grudge the 
English, who went out to India and set 
the Natives an example by starting new 
enterprizes and carrying them out, the 
small profit which they obtained by such 
enterprizes. Those were fair examples 
of the mode in which speakers at the 
National Congress dwelt upon the pre- 
sent state of India, and the way in 
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which they were found discussing the 
poverty of the people, which had endured 
‘or ages, and was certainly less at the 
resent time than at any previous period. 

hey altogether ignored the fact that 
there was a better style of living and 
more widely diffused comfort among 
the population than there had ever been 
before, and yet these people spoke as if 
the so-called poverty of India was the 
result of British rule. Then they aimed 
at obtaining for themselves the highest 
posts in India, and they pointed to the 
administration of Native States by Native 
statesmen, and showed what would be 
the advantage to British India if 
it were governed in the same way. The 
hon. Member for Northampton actually 
had the audacity to quote the Report of 
the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company Oom- 
mittee in support of the statements he 
had made that evening, saying that it 
was a great mistake that the representa- 
tions of the people should be interfered 
with by the Secretary of State for India. 
He (Mr. Maclean) took it that the Re- 
ort was directly the reverse of that, 
ecause they said at the end that 
the direct contact between Natives of 
India and promoters in London should 
be prevented by every means; so that 
the effect of that Report was to lay down 
the rule that English control should be 
made more effectual than had unhappily 
been the case in the past. Then they 
nad another instance of the grievances 
of India, which he saw had raised the 
greatest enthusiasm at the National 
Congress, and that was the so-called 
disarmament of the people, and the 
desire of the Natives that they should 
be allowed to volunteer and offer them- 
selves as a cheap defence in India against 
foreign invasion, He was afraid that 
if they trusted to a cheap defence of that 
sort against Russian invasion they would 
see an illustration of the old story of 
the eagle fluttering the dovecote ; be- 
cause he did not think that any man 
who knew anything about the people of 
India would say that they would them- 
selves constitute a sufficient defence 
against foreign invasion. He believed 
the majority of the people were well- 
affected towards British rule—that was 
to say, that they were contented with 
their position ; they were lightly taxed, 
and every man had perfect freedom for 
himself and his property. Those were 
advantages whi ey had never en- 
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joyed under Native government, and he 
was sure they were appreciated ; but to 
say that we could reckon upon them for 
active loyalty in the case of invasion by 
an European Power would be to say 
that which no statesman would assent 
to. [Mr. Braptaven: You brought 
them over to Europe at a high price. } 
No doubt, we brought over some of the 
highly disciplined troops to fight for us 
if necessary. Whether that was a wise 
ray he did not know; but the 

ndian Sepoy under English officers had 
done many gallant deeds and done good 
service in building up the British Em- 
= That, however, was not what the 

elegates wanted. They wanted the 
people of India to be put under arms 
and to be perfectly independent of 
British control. The Natives were very 
well disposed towards our government ; 
but no one would think that, if the 
English Army were to suffer a single 
defeat on the frontiers of India, we 
could rely on the Native Princes or on 
the people of India for 24 hours. There- 
fore, he said that all these demands put 
forward were for making India a 
nation, and that what they desired was 
not the extension and maintenance of 
our authority in India. He would like 
to say a few words on the subject of the 
Financial Accounts of the year, and to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, in his reply, to give the Commit- 
tee some information as to when he ex- 
pected that the Special Defence Works 
would be completed. There was no 
doubt that the general condition of 
Indian Finance was, on the whole, much 
more satisfactory than many critics 
were ready to admit. The Revenue had 
shown very considerable elasticity. 
During the last 20 years, they had had 
to deal in India with a very serious ex- 
= per on the Afghan Wars, which 

ad cost something like £20,000,000. 
They had had to deal with two famines, 
and the necessary increase of the British 
and Native Army, caused by the acquisi- 
tion of a frontier which a foreign enemy 
. could now attack, and they had also to 
go to a great expense in fortifying the 
North-Western Frontier, besides which 
a considerable sum of money had 
been expended on the fortification of 
strategical points around the coasts of 
India, points which it was very desirable 
should be fortified, and which would be 
of great service to the Empire. He 
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thought they might congratulate them- 
selves that, while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was obliged to proceed with 
the fortification of our coaling sta- 
tions throughout the world, by an- 
ticipating the revenue from the Suez 
Canal Shares for more than seven 
years, the Indian Government had suffi- 
cient funds at its disposal to pay for the 
works he had referred to out of the 
current Revenue. But he thought it 
would be more satisfactory if they could 
learn from the Under Secretary of State 
for India when those works would be 
completed, and when the finances of 
India would be relieved from this very 
serious strain. Another great cause of 
leakage in Indian finances was the extra- 
ordinary expenditure in Burmah year 
after year. The Under Secretary of 
State confessed that all the expectations 
formed a few years ago, when the con- 
quest of Burmah was first undertaken, 
had been disappointed, and he now indi- 
cated that, perhaps, in the 10th year of 
our occupation, we should have a slight 
balance of revenue over expenditure. 
He (Mr. Maclean) would like to have a 
little more light thrown upon that sub- 
ject, and to know how far the great ex- 
penditure was attributable to errors of 
policy. Of course they had a right to 
expect that the results would have been 
better now than they had hitherto been, 
and ifit had not been for the hurly-burly 
of Irish politics, they might have been 
able to inquire more fully into this mat- 
ter from time to time; but certainly the 
statement of the Under Secretary of 
State for India on that head was by no 
means satisfactory. Then the other 
great cause of excess of Expenditure 
over Revenue wasthe depreciation of the 
rupee, for which there appeared to be no 
remedy, and to which apparently there 
was not likely to be a speedy termina- 
tion. He believed that several experts 
had given evidence before the Currency 
Commission, to the effect that, when 
silver dropped to 42s. per oz., a number 
of silver mines would be shut up, and 
we should then reach the last stage to 
which the price of silver would fall. 
Silver had reached that price, and there 
appeared tu be no prospect of its rising 
again. One could not help being struck 
by the figures given by the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India showing how 
steadily the imports of India were in- 
creasing in proportion to the exports, 
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The trade in most directions was de- 
veloping very largely; but India got 
back more in proportion for her exports 
than she did in former years. He thought 
that was a proof of the prosperity of the 
country, and it would be accepted as such 
by the people of India, and their con- 
siderable gain would enable them more 
easily to bear the necessary taxation. 
These were the main features in the 
Financial Statement of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India which —— 
to him to call for remark. He did not 
think that, in considering the accounts of 
a great Empire like India, they could hope 
to do any good by paltry criticism of ex- 
penditure here and there and pettifogging 
eavilling about the salaries of clerks. 
They had to look to the great heads of 
expenditure, and he pointed out why 
that expenditure was now increasing. 
They had always a heavy burden on the 
finances of India, because of the very 
great amount paid for Non-Effective 
Charges. That amount was something 
appalling. He supposed that under 
those various heads there were no less 
than £6,000,000 sterling for Non-Effec- 
tive Charges. In answer to some criti- 
cisms on the extravagance of Indian Go- 
vernment, he might point out that the 
Non-Effective Charges were really due 
to the extreme generosity of that House 
in listening to the grievances of Indian 
officers, represented as being due to the 
alterations in the Indian Army. He 
hoped that would be a lesson to the 
House of Commons not to be quite so 
ready in taking up grievances which it 
did not thoroughly understand. There 
was only one other matter to which he 
would refer for a moment, and that was 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, that we might effect 
& very great economy by doing away 
with the Secretary of State in Council 
at Westminster. The hon. Member said 
that the Secretary of State for India 
and the Under Secretary of State were 
not responsible to Parliament. He 
(Mr. Maclean) thought that was carry- 
ing a technical objection a little too far ; 
because, although the salaries might be 
paid by the Indian Government, they 
were very well aware that a Resolution 
of the House of Commons censuring 
them for their policy might, at any time, 
turn both those officials out of Office. 
Therefore, he thought that the control 
of the House of Commons in that re- 
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spect was tolerably complete: Then 
with regard to the Indian Council. Mr. 
Jobn Stuart Mill described the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council as the 
most wonderful instrument of human 
legislative skill which had ever been 
devised. No doubt, the opinion of that 
philosopher was biased by his father’s 
connection with India at the time he 
made that statement. While he agreed 
to some extent with those who doubted 
the perfect wisdom of that wonderful 
form of government for India, he would 
not go so far as to say that the India 
Council should be abolished altogether ; 
but he certainly thought that the pre- 
sent term of holding the appointment 
was much too long, and that if it were 
shortened to five years, it would be a 
very great benefit to the country. No- 
thing was clearer, from the Report of 
the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company Com- 
mittee, than that the India Council, 
taking it as a body at Westminster, was 
deplorably and childishly ignorant of all 
Indian affairs, and that reform in thatdi- 
rection was, no doubt, urgently required. 
If the period was shortened to five years, 
there would be a continuous stream of 
fresh blood passing through the India 
Office, resulting in consequent benefit to 
the country ; and if the number of Mem- 
bers were considerably cut down, there 
would still be sufficient prizes of the kind 
left within the reach of the Members of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, that Mr. Justice Cun- 
ningham, one of the ablest of the Cal- 
cutta Judges, commenced a recently 
published article on the finances of India 
with these words— 

“The administration of the Indian finances 
isa topic in which Englishmen naturally and 
rightly feel a deep concern.” 

He (Sir Roper Lethbridge) ought, iu 
fairness, to mention that Mr. Justice 
Ounningham was not only a distin- 
guished Judge, but also a distinguished 
writer of fiction ; and some people, when 
they observed the empty state of the 
Benches to-night, and when they re- 
flected on the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government had postponed this great 
Indian debate, not only to an evening 
in August which was virtually a pe- 
nultimate night of the Session, but also 
to the second Order in that evening, 
some people might think that Mr. 
Justice Cunningham, in talking of the 
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interests of Englishmen in Indian 
affairs, was writing fiction rather than 
fact. And in this connection he (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) felt bound to say that 
he himself thought—and he believed 
a good many others on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House did—they also 
owed some amends to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). From many 
latforms in times gone by he (Sir 
per Lethbridge) had called attention 

to the fact that Lord Beaconsfield was 
the only one of recent English states- 
men who ventured to bring on the dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget early in 
the Session, and that it had been the 
habit of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian invariably to 
postpone the discussion to the fag end 
of the Session. Well, the ingenious 
Gentleman who represented the India 
Office in this House had given them 
certain reasons to-night why it was 
almost inevitable in the present Ses- 
sion that the debate should be post- 
poned so long. But he did feel, in the 
circumstances in which they had dis- 
cussed this question to-night, that his 
hon. Friends in the present Government 
really had out-Heroded Herod ; and he 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge) desired most 
emphatically to state his own humble 
opinion that those right hon. Gentlemen 
on one side of the House and on the 
other, had, in this matter, entirely mis- 
calculated the wishes of the British pub- 
lic. He ventured to think that Mr. 
Justice Cunningham was right, and that 
the British public did feel a real interest 
in these questions, and would wish that 
they should be discussed when they 
could be fairly and intelligibly gone into. 
Therefore, he ventured to express a most 
earnest hope, notwithstanding the very 
clever reasons which had been given to 
the Committee to-night by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst), that next Session 
would see the hon. Gentleman’s Budget 
introduced at a much earlier period, at 
any rate, than the present. Hon. Mem- 
* bers who would have the courage—he 
might say the audacity—to address the 
Committee to-night, would all of them 
feel that they were speuking, as it were, 
with a pistol at their heads. In dis- 
cussing the grievances and the aspira- 
tions of 200,000,000 of their feliow 
subjects, they would all of them feel a 
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sort of uncomfortable sensation that they 
were keeping some of their fellow-Mem- 
bers from enjoying their well-earned 
holidays. Therefore, in the few remarks 
that he would venture to address to the 
Committee, he should confine himself 
entirely to one point only, and that was, 
to the demand for an inquiry into the 
affairs of India to be conducted, not only 
here in England, but also in India— 
that demand which had been expressed 
in such eloquent language to-night 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge) thought it neces- 
sary at once to say that he did not 
follow the hon. Member for North- 
ampton in all that he had submitted to 
the Committee to-night. He thought, 
from the knowledge he had of the 
economic conditions of India, that the 
hon. Member’s objections to the Salt 
Tax, for instance—to the recent infini- 
tesimal addition which had been made 
to that tax—were not well-founded. 
He thought, also, that the hon. Member’s 
idea of the great poverty of the large 
mass of the people of India was exag- 
gerated—or, at any rate, exaggerated 
so far as his comparison of the relative 
poverty of the people of England and 
the people of India was concerned. 
But still, with all these deductions, it 
was a most remarkable and undeniable 
fact that every class in India, and every 
community which was in any way con- 
nected with India and Indian affairs, 
did, at the present moment, in a more 
or less earnest form, declare that some 
inquiry into Indian affairs and Indian 
administration was really urgently de- 
manded. The Natives of India, with 
one voice, asked for an inquiry; the non- 
official English people, with one voice, 
asked for inquiry ; the officials, too, sug- 
gested that in our management of the 
affairs of India there was a good deal 
that required looking into, and they felt 
that in their own administration of India 
out there they were struggling uader 
difficulties to do their duty, as he 
believed they were doing their duty well 
towards the country, but they said the 
obstruction was the India Office and the 
hon. Gentleman’s Council here at home. 
They expatiated on the enormity of those 
home charges which had been so aptly 
put before the House this evening by 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. J. 
M. Maclean). They knew that on all 
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uestions where the interests of India 
dashed with the interests of England, 
on such points as the cost of soldiers 
to the Indian Exchequer, as the provi- 
sion of stores, and as the protection of 
Native States and Native Potentates 
against London speculators, and similar 
questions, the interests of India were 
neglected in favour of the interests of 
England. Then, again, the whole of 
the Uncovenanted servants of India 
asked for inquiry. They declared that 
they were ignored by the Government 
of India, and that, although numerically 
superior to the Covenanted Service of 
India, they were unrepresented both in 
the Council of the Viceroy at Simla and 
in the Council of the Secretary of State 
here at home. The efficiency of the India 
Office had been spoken of by the hon. 
Member for Oldham in not very warm 
terms, and another hon. Member of 
this House had recently said that it was 
a sort of hospital for aged incurables. 
Even the India Office was inclined to 
look with a certain amount of favour at 
proposals to check the extravagances of 
the Simla people ; and on all sides there 
was a certain amount of demand for 
inquiry ; and what he wished to submit 
to the Committee to-night was that the 
present time and the present year 
afforded a particularly favourable season 
in every respect for this inquiry —favour- 
able especially from the point of view of 
those timid persons like the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India, who saw revolution in every 
inquiry of this kind. Just let them 
consider the present state of India and 
of Indian affairs. They had there a 
Viceroy who was by universal consent 
a statesman of quite exceptional reputa- 
tion and ability, one who had, too, the 
invaluable advantage of being trusted 
alike by both Parties in the State. They 
had aCommander-in-Chief there who was 
the idol of the British Army and of the 
Indian Army—a Commander-in-Chief 
who was not only a Victoria Cross man, 
who had made the most famous march 
of modern times, but who was also a 
great administrator and a great strate- 
gist. Here, at home, they had a Secre- 
tary of State who possessed vast experi- 
ence of public affairs, and was surrounded 
in the House of Lords by a wonderful 
gathering of Indian talent; and if his 
hon. Friend below him (Sir John Gorst) 
would forgive him for referring to him 
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in his presence, they had in the House 
of Commons at the present moment a 
Gentleman representing Indian affairs 
who by universal consent was especially 
gifted in the art of tempering the wind 
of hostile criticism to the shorn lambs 
of the India Offico. The House knew 
well enough that whenever any special 
request for an inquiry was presented to 
his hon. Friend he was always prepared 
immediately to prove three things. He 
first of all proved that the India Office 
was most anxicus for the inquiry ; he, 
secondly, — that it was absolutely 
idiotic and impossible to think of such 
an inquiry ; and, in the third place, he 
proved that the inquiry had been held 
over and over again. Well, in these cir- 
cumstances, he (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
certainly thought the most timid per- 
son must admit that an inquiry of 
the kind asked for by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton 
might be granted without the possibility 
of its doing harm to any person what- 
ever. Then there was an additional 
advantage they had at the same time 
with regard to the possible personnel of 
a Commission such as that suggested. 
He would point out that at the present 
moment the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), though a Member of the 
House, was not burdened with any of the 
cares of Government. Many on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House wished that 
he were so burdened with the cares of 
Government, but he was not, and he (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) asserted, without 
hesitation, that all classes in India, 
Native as well as Kuropean, and 
officials as well as non-officials, would 
regard the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington as an ideal head of 
such a Commission as that which had 
been suggested. In India itself it was 
universally admitted just now there 
were a remarkable number of distin- 
guished Indian statesmen who could 
admirably act with such an Englishman 
as the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington. There were such men as, 
in Bengal, the Maharajah of Darb- 
hanga, and the Raja Peary Mohun 
Mookerji, who would, he was sure, be 
lad to serve with the noble Lord the 

ember for South Paddington. In 
Madras there was Sir Madava Rao, in 
Mysore the Dewan, in Native States 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad—not 
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to mention many Feudatory Princes of 
proved ability who might possibly at the 
present moment be very willing to serve 
on such a Commission as that suggested. 
He ventured to think that recent events 
called trumpet-tongued for some such 
inquiry as that now asked for. Oould 
anyone read the accounts which ee 
in this morning’s papers of the Report 
of the Select Committee into the Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) Mining Company, which 
had been already referred to in debate 
to-night, without feeling that we, as a 
nation, were really grievously neglecting 
and ignoring our duties to the Princes 
and peoples uf India. On the bare pos- 
sibility of such a question being asked 
in this House tending in the same 
direction as that which was put this 
evening by the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor), he would ask the Commit- 
tee to be good enough to remember that 
in citing these matters he was not speak- 
ing of things that he regarded as proved, 
or even as likely to be capable of proof, 
but he was asking simply that they 
should be examined; and let him tell the 
Committee that in every mail from India 
every week, every newspaper that was 
brought home contained charges against 
our officials in India which, rightly or 
wrongly, asserted the existence of a state 
of things hardly less discreditable than 
those which had recently been brought 
to light. It used to be said that these 
outeries were only raised by that por- 
tion of the Indian Press which was dis- 
loyal and disaffected to the British 
Crown—especially the Vernacular Press. 
But at this moment it was well known 
to any hon. Member who followed the 
Press of India at all, that the very ultra- 
official Press, such as Zhe Pioneer at 
Allahabad, which was the organ of 
the official classes in India, had joined 
in this outcry and was foremost in 
denouncing abuses which were alleged 
in the administration of India. At 
this period of the evening he would 
not enter into details, but he would 
refer to one or two cases by name. 
‘There was the case, for instance, of 
the infant Gond Raja of Nagpur, a 
Petition from whose Representatives, 
addressed to the Secretary of State 
for India, was in the hands of hon. 
Members. He (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
had studied this question, and it was 
his intention on some future opportunity 
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to submit the case to the House. This 
evening he would not detain the Com- 
mittee by referring to it further. There 
was even a worse case than that al- 
leged, and he said ‘‘alleged” because 
he would remind the Committee that he 
was only relying upon ex purte state- 
ments, and as he had said just now, was 
only asking for an inquiry. There was a 
worse case in the case of the infant Raja 
of Mohrbhanj, in Orissa. It was stated 
most definitely that in that State the 
family of the Raja had been entirely 
set aside and superseded in favour of an 
European protégé of the Commissioner 
of a neighbouring district. Well, he 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge) believed, as one 
with some knowledge of India, that 
many of these cases, possibly the vast 
majority of them, were absolutely un- 
founded, and that probably in all of 
them the facts were very considerably 
exaggerated ; but surely that very fact 
was a reason why the demand of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton for an inquiry into these cases 
should be granted. Why should the 
India Office not grant such an inquiry? 
He would appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to remember what under very 
similar circumstances had been stated 
by hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite. He asked, for instance, that 
the case of Sir Lepel Griffin might be 
fairly compared with the case of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite. 
He had the pleasure of being personally 
acquainted with Sir Lepel Griffin, and 
he could say that, to the best of his 
knowledge, this gentleman was one of 
the ablest and most honest of all our 
cage officers in India, and yet he had 

een continuously, and still was persis- 
tently, libelled by a large section of the 
Press of India. That officer was—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that we are in Com- 
mittee on the Financial Accounts of 
India. The speech of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, no doubt, went over 
very considerable ground, but it was all 
connected with the economical side of 
the administration of India. Any in- 
quiry into the general condition of India 
not connected with the economical side 
of the question, is foreign to the matter 
under discussion. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, 
that, of course, he would immediately 
bow to the decision of the Chairman. He 
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would only venture, most respectfully, 
to submit this to the consideration of the 
Chair, that the course he was pursuing 
in his speech, so far as he had now gone, 
was to deal with the conduct of the poli- 
tical department of India, and the con- 
sideration of the question of how far the 
salaries contained in the accounts of this 
Department were earned—the salaries 
contained in the accounts now presented 
to the Committee. But, under the ruling 
of the Chairman, he would leave that 
point, merely noting, as he did so, this 
—that he ventured to submit that, in 
his opinion, it was utterly wrong and 
improper to ask honourable officers of 
the British Government quietly to sit 
down under such libels as those which 
had been published against Sir Lepel 
Griffin. In the case of hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite he had 
stated the same thing of them, that 
they ought not quietly to accept libels ; 
and he therefore said it still more 
strongly when the libels were directed 
against an officer who represented the 
majesty of the British Government in 
India. He must say a word or two, 
before he sat down, on the very in- 
creasing volume of complaints, not only 
of the expense, but also of many of the 
methods of our internal administration 
of India. These complaints were ever 
increasing, and they must, in his opi- 
nion, be ever increasing until Parlia- 
ment granted the inquiry which was 
asked for, because, in former years, be- 
fore the administration of India passed 
from the East India Company to the 
Crown, such inquiries as this were peri- 
odically granted. But now, he must say, 
the tendency of the bureaucratic spirit of 
India was rather to burke such inquiries 
than encourage them. The sham Re- 
port, as he ventured to call it, of the 

ublic Service Commission had been fol- 
lowed by an equally sham Report from 
the Finance Committee. These, he main- 
tained, were the results of Departmental 
or purely official inquiries. He should 
like hon. Members in this House to read 
the pamphlet lately issued on this point 
by Sir Richard Garth, the Chief Justice 
of Bengal. He should like hon. Mem- 
bers to see what the Chief Justice of Ren- 
gal thought of these bogus inquiries. He 
should like hon. Members to read what 
this experienced official said about the 
secrecy with which the financial accounts 
of the Government of India were now 
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— every year in Calcutta without 
eing submitted to debate or discussion 
in the Legislative Capital as in former 
times. When Sir Richard Garth dealt 
with the expenditure of the Judicial 
Department, of which he was the head 
—which he (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
was sorry to say Sir Richard Garth 
was not allowed to reform—he there re- 
flected on the manner in which judicial 
duties were now inextricably associated 
with the Executive duties—that the 
policeman who traced the alleged crimi- 
nal and hunted up the evidence against 
him was one and the same man with 
the magistrate who weighed the evi- 
dence and with the Judge who convicted 
upon that evidence—the system was 
clearly one which could not result in 
justice being done to accused persons. 
Another point that Sir Richard Garth 
dwelt upon in his capacity as head 
of the Judicial Department was our 
stamp fee system as it existed in 
Bengal. At the present moment that 
system actually required stamps to be 
used which amounted to 50 per cent 
more than the total cost of all the 
Civil Courts in that Presidency. .Now, 
this was prohibitive of justice in many 
cases. It was excused by Ministers on 
the ground that litigation should be 
controlled; but it really acted beyond 
that and absolutely denied justice to the 
people. And what interested him (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) himself he confessed 
in Sir Richard Garth’s pamphlet was 
the confirmation he gave to the plea to 
which they had listened to-night in the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton—the — for extended represen- 
tation and for an extended popular 
element in the Legislative Councils of 
India. The hon. Member for Oldham, 
in replying to this, told them that the 
English régime in India had not taken 
away one of the liberties of the people 
of India. He (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
was proud of that fact, and every Eng- 
lishman must be proud of it; but he 
said that the time had come when they 
might feel that they might safely not 
only secure to the people of India such 
liberty as they had formerly possessed 
under Hindoo and Mahommedan rule, 
but add some of the liberties we our- 
selves possessed. Of course, if that were 
done it should be done with great dis- 
cretion and with all safeguards. He (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) did not pin his faith 
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to National Congresses, of which the 
hon. Member opposite had spoken, nor 
to any of the schemes referred to in 
this pamphlet, and he did not pin his 
faith to any scheme of electoral colleges 
such as were criticized by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham; but he did say this, 
let them attempt— for the time was 
ripe and the Natives of India were pre- 
pared for it—let them attempt to ex- 
tend to India some of the representa- 
tive institutions on which we pride our- 
selves. He would like, for instance, to 
see the introduction in the Legislative 
Councils of the right of interpellation 
which was always one of the most 
valuable safeguards of liberty. And he 
could not conclude without noting in 
one or two words the hideous cynicism 
of our fiscal system in India. We 
forced India to sacrifice immense sums 
of revenue and to admit our cotton 
goods free of import duties, because, 
forsooth, of the immutable verities of 
Free Trade, and then we put heavy 
duties on every pound of tea that comes 
into this country from India, we tax 
Indian tobacco up to the hilt, and we 
laid upon the Indian silver industry such 
restrictive duties and regulations that 
that industry was in a fair way to be 
altogether destroyed. Then he objected 
to avother part of the financial system— 
namely, the Excise Revenue of India. 
He would not enter into the merits of 
that question in detail, because it had 
already been discussed in this House. 
Our method of raising that revenue was 
objected to not only by every Native of 
India, but also by a large majority of 
the tea planters of the Darjiling district 
and other districts in Bengal. They saw 
it at work in the armies of coolies em- 
ployed on these tea estates, and no 
wonder a conflict of opinion existed 
amongst the best authorities in the 
absence of that inquiry for which he was 
asking that night. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Evesham Division 
of Worcester (Sir Richard Temple) and 
the hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs (Sir George Campbell), both of 
whom had held the Office of Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, had, he was glad to 
say, publicly denounced the out-still sys- 
tem as ‘‘tending to increase the revenues 
of India at the cost of the great increase 
of drink.”’ These were the words of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member forthe Kirk- 
caldy Burghs, and he (Sir Roper Leth- 
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bridge) knew that these words aceurately 
represented the opinions both of that 
hon. Member and of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Evesham Division. 
But the leading newspaper of India— 
—namely, Zhe Calcutta Englishman, com- 
menting on these words on April the 10th 


last, said— 
‘* Lieutenant Governors have evidently short 
memories. . ... Nothing could be more mis- 


leading, as Sir George Campbell was originally 
responsible for it, and Sir Richard Temple pro- 
fessed to be pledged to carry out the views of 
his predecessor, whilst Sir Ashley Eden first 
put a check upon the increased number of out- 
stills.’’ 

There was a discrepancy here which he 
was sure they could only clear up by in- 
quiry—there was a discrepancy such as 
the inquiry for which he asked would 
clear up beyond all possibility of doubt ; 
and therefore he did appeal to these 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House to join with the hon. Member 
for Northampton in the demand he (Sir 
Roper Lethbridge) had been supporting. 
And he hoped his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for India would not 
treat this demand, as he had sometimes 
treated similar demands as this, as if it 
were meant in a spirit of hostility to his 
protégés at the India Office. He could 
assure the hon. Member that those who 
made the demand respected his official 
Colleagues, and were as keenly sensitive 
as he was of any aspersions on the cha- 
racter of the British Administration in 
India, and it was because they were so 
keenly sensitive in this matter that they 
appealed to him and to Her Majesty’s 
Government to reconsider their decision, 
and to grant an inquiry. 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN ( Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said, it seemed to him 
that there were three distinguishing 
marks in our Indian debates. First of 
all, they were conducted in a very thin 
House. When he looked round he saw 
that they had present about one Member 
for every 10,000,000 of inhabitants in 
India. Then it was also to be noted that 
there was a general concensus of opinion 
that economy was most desirable, and 
everyone on both sides of the House ap- 
peared determined to enforce economy 
wherever it was possible ; and then came 
the last point, most singular of all, that 
nothing came of these expressions of 
opinion but long and protracted debates. 
On the present occasion he hoped to 
bring to a practical issue, at all events, 
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the desire of hon. Members for economy, 
and before he sat down he should submit 
to the Chairman the Resolution to be dis- 
cussed by the Committee. He was rather 
surprised to hear from the hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. J. M. Maclean) that 
absolutely he anticipated what would be 
the results of any large admixture of our 
Native fellow-subjects with ourselves in 
the administration of India. A great 
call was made upon them by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) to accede to the natural desire 
and aspirations of the Natives of India, 
and to put them in the same position 
as ourselves, associating them with 
usin the work of administration. Now, 
he (Sir William Plowden) had had a 
long spell of administrative work in 
India, and one matter had always forced 
itself upon his attention, and that was 
the great capacity of the Native Hindoos 
for native work. He was quite certain 
that hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House whe had taken any part in 
the administration of India would bear 
him out in that conclusion, and he espe- 
cially addressed himself to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Evesham 
Division of Worcester (Sir Richard 
Temple), whom he saw was going to 
speak. He hoped that the hon. Baronet 
would agree with him that the Natives, 
so far as he had seen them associated 
with Europeans, had shown themselves 
most capable and efficient, and, starting 
from that fact, he should like to observe 
what had been the opinion with regard 
to the association of these men with 
him in the administration of India. It 
was more than half a century ago that 
by Act of Parliament and by declara- 
tion of the then responsible heads of the 
Government, every possible bar to the 
appointment of Natives to assist in the 
administration of the country was re- 
moved, but though that bar was removed 
the Natives had not been associated 
with us hitherto in the higher appoint- 
ments they might have aspired to. He 
had seen in India men he should have 
been pleased to serve under, even 
though they occupied the highest posi- 
tions in the official Departments. He 
would mention only one—namely, Sir 
Dinkur Ras, who was a most thoroughly 
capable man. This person had been 
an able administrator of the Province 
of Baris, but the Maharajah was firm, 
and he performed the work, not only of 
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an efficient administrator, but of a most 
royal administrator, because it was 
through his action that Gwalior took 
up the position it did. That was at 
the time of the Indian Mutiny. It must 
be obvious to those who hold office in 
India that at such a serious time as that 
of the Mutiny this country had to de- 
ws a great deal on the assistance of 

ative fellow-workers. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had referred to a 
gentleman who had occupied such office 
as we allowed Natives to take in one of 
the Northern Provinces, in a district 
absolutely deserted by Europeans during 
the Mutiny. Theindividual in question 
remained at his post notwithstanding 
that it had been conclusively shown 
that offers had been made to him by 
his co-religionists in Delhi under the 
Emperor there—for at that time Delhi 
was not in our power—to give up the 
post he occupied and take part in the 
rebellion. His reply, however, had 
been that he had lent Englaud his 
sword, and England only should use it, 
and, as a matter of fact, he remained in 
our service and died in it. He (Sir 
William Plowden) maintained that such 
men as this were most capable and of 
the highest value, and a time should 
come when we should see such persons 
placed, perhaps, high up in the admi- 
nistration of India; and he could not 
for the life of him see why they should 
not be. We saw them conducting their 
own affairs with the most admirable 
perspicuity and prudence in those cases 
where there were Rulers of large terri- 
tories in India. On the point of eco- 
nomy it would be greatly to our advan- 
tage if we could secure the assistance of 
men of this kind, because they would 
accept office at a much lower rate of 
pay than that at which we could secure 
the services of European agents. He 
would pass from that point merely 
stating that his opinion was, that in- 
stead of our rule being shortened in 
India by an extension of administrative 

wer amongst our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects there, it would possibly very 
materially prolong that rule by adopt- 
ing the course he had pointed out. And 
he now came to the practical point on 
which he wished to deal. In 1879 a 
Commission was appointed in India with 
the object of securing larger economies 
and equal, if not greater, efficiency in 
our official administration. This Com- 
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mission was composed of able and dis- 
tinguished officers. It was presided over 
by the official who preceded the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Evesham 
Division of Worcestershire in the 
Governor Generalship of Bengal (Sir 
Ashley Eden), and one of the ablest 
assistants Sir Ashley Eden had on that 
Commission was the present Commander- 
in-Chief in India, Sir Frederick Roberts. 
Now, this Commission, amongst other 
things, made a recommendation which 
seemed to him a remarkably happy one. 
The Commission was anxious to do away 
with the commands in Madvas and 
Bombay, held as they now were by 
several Commanders-in-Chief with sepa- 
rate and expensive staffs. The represen- 
tations of the Commission on this point 
were thoroughly formed and taken up 
by the Government of India, but the 
Government of India in recommending 
this reform were met in an extraordinary 
manner by the Government at home, who 
entirely dissented from the recommenda- 
tion and put a stop to action in that 
direction. From that day to this nothing 
had been done towards the removal of 
these Commanders in Madras and Bom- 
bay and taking up the more economical 
proposals in substitution for this appoint- 
ment which were put forward by that 
Commission. Now, he had called atten- 
tion to this matter before, and he had 
received, he must say, an extraordinary 
answer from the hon. Member op- 
posite (Sir John Gorst), whose conduct 
to the “shorn lambs” had been so 
happily presented to the House by the 
hon. Member for North Kensington 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge). In this case 
presumably he did not like to shear 
the lambs, and he (Sir William Plow- 
den) quite understood that it must be 
extremely distasteful to remain in Office 
to cut down the area of their patron- 
age; but he would be sorry to include 
any Member of the House in being 
actuated by such a consideration as that. 
He was sure they were all desirous of 
affecting the economies where it was 
practical and possible to do so, and he 
therefore trusted that the hon. Gentle- 
man who was in charge of the Office, 
the Under Secretary of State, would see 
his way to use his influence on his 
friends in the India Office to see if this 
Company, at all events, should not be 
carried out. Then, again, there was 
another matter in which he (Sir William 
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Plowden) thought that practically 
economy might be increased very much, 
and that was in the Civil Department. 
They had got their different systems still 
revailing in the two Presidencies of 

adras and Bombay to that they had in 
the newer and more unequal and awk- 
ward territory in the North. There 
seemed to be no argument that could 
be forwarded which would justify the 
different state of things which was 
allowed to exist in Madras and Bombay 
to that which prevailed in Bengal. The 
Presidencies in Bombay and Madras 
were each much smaller than the 
Lieutenant-Governorshipsof Bengal, and 
the population in the latter was as one 
to two. For the administration of the 
large territories of Bengal and of its 
very large population of 66,000,000 
against the 31,000,000 in Madras, they 
had a Governor whom he believed re- 
ceived 10,000 rupees a month, besides 
certain other allowances, and who was 
assisted by a Council, the civil Mem- 
bers of which received 2,500 rupees a 
month, and a military Member who re- 
ceived even more than that, while in 
Bengal they had a Governor who was 
content with the more modest salary of 
5,638 rupees a month. Upon that, if 
they put their Madras administration 
and Bombay administration on the same 
footing, so far as economy was concerned, 
as the administration of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces of the Punjab, 
they would secure a large economy. 
He put it to the Committee, who were 
anxious frankly to secure economy 
in our Indian administration, whe- 
ther it was not desirable that they 
should put forward their opinion that 
the time had come when the recommen- 
dations of the Indian Royal Commis- 
sion should be acted upon and enforced 
by the bringing about of a certain 
amount of economy and, at all events, 
an equal amount of efficiency; and 
though these other recommendations 
which he was making were not made on 
the authority of the Commission, he was 
certain that it was one which would 
commend itself to common sense. He 
did not know how anyone could get up 
in the House and defend the system 
which existed, and he should like to see 
the ingenuity of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India taxed in de- 
fence of the existing system of Adminis- 
tration in Bombay and He 
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begged to add to the proposed Resolu- 
tion the following Amendment of which 
he had given notice :— 
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Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“But this Committee is of opinion that the 
economies proposed by the Army Commission 
in India should be enforced, especially those 
which would do away with the Commands in 
Chief in Madras and Bombay; and that the 
Civil administration of those Presidencies might 
be more economically conducted, but with equal 
if not greater efficiency, by making those Presi- 
dencies Lieutenant Governorships instead of 
Governorships.””—(Sir William Plowden.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Worces- 
ter, Evesham) said, he had so much 
matter to deal with in the course of the 
observations he was about to address to 
the Committee that it would be impos- 
sible for him to follow the hon. Member 
for West Wolverhampton (Sir William 
Plowden) who had just sit down. He 
would endeavour to lay before the Com- 
mittee a large argument in as compact 
and succinct a form as possible. Some 
of his points he would address to Liberal 
Members of a reforming turn of mind 
opposite, and other points he would ad- 
dress to hon. Gentlemen on his own side 
of the House who may be of an Imperial 
disposition. In the first place he must 
assure the House that, with two great 
exceptions, the finances of India were in 
a thoroughly satisfactory position—that 
was to say, the Revenue was elastic, 
the expenditure was kept well in hand, 
the public credit was rising, and the fact 
of the long sustained surplus shown 
by the account showed the great sum that 
India had paid within the last few years 
out of her cash balances towards the cost 
of war and famine. But he admitted 
that there were two serious exceptions— 
two heavy thunder clouds were hanging 
over the prospects of our Indian finance. 
The first of these clouds was that of the 
Exchange. It was a fact that more than 
half-a-century ago we turned our old 
double standard into a single silver 
standard, under the belief that the value 
of the rupee would remain for ever as 
it then was, at the value of about 10 
rupees to one pound. Since that time, 
mainly owing to the great War of the 
Mutiny and to the construction of rail- 
ways in India, we incurred many sterl- 
ing financial obligations, We found it 
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hard to borrow sums in silver on 
the spot, and we therefore resorted to 
the facile expedient of borrowing in 
sterling in the London Money Market. 
And now what had happened? These 
sterling obligations were immense, while 
our means of paying them had fallen. 
Within the last 15 years the exchanges 
had fallen at the rate of 4d. per year. 
And now we come to the tremendous 
fact that every six months we were 
losing to our Indian finance about 
£250,000 sterling. It was impossible 
to over-estimate the gravity of that 
situation, more particularly because 
there was no hope that we had as yet 
touched bottom. After all, let the 
House consider what was the cause of 
this fall. He would not detain the 
Committee by recounting all that had 
happened from the demonetization of 
silver on the Continent of Europe. He 
would only remark this—that one cause 
of the fall was the over production of 
silver. Every hon. Member who had 
travelled as he had done in the Western 
parts of the United States, especially in 
Nevada and Colorado, and who had seen 
the wonderful development of silver min- 
ing in those regions, would readily under- 
stand why the exchange was falling. The 
second cloud was that of the prospects of 
opium. There was a danger lest the 
Chinese Government should succeed in 
diverting into her own coffers part of 
that large revenue which we had hitherto 
secured for India. There was grave 
fear that in the development of the 
poppy culture in China that country 
would be able to supply all the require- 
ments of the opium smokers themselves. 
The Committee might remember that 
these were points which in 1886 he 
ventured to bring forward before the 
House after a Motion made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division of Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease), who then sat on 
those Benches, as to the opium trade. 
But these facts, however formidable 
they might be, did, at all events, 
knock the bottom out of the argument 
then adduced as to the opium trade. It 
was then said that we were forcing 
opium on the Chinese, whereas it now 
seemed that the Chinese were taking 
measures to supply themselves with 
opium. Then the case of the Salt Tax 
was mentioned by hon. Members oppo- 
site. It was very possible indeed that 
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with these heavy financial losses we 
might again be obliged to resort to fresh 
taxation. He did not intend to detain 
the Committee by answering again all 
that was said from the opposite Benches 
in regard to salt. The very same argu- 
ments were adduced against the Salt 
Tax earlier in the Session, and he slew 
them then. Now, if we did impose 
some slight extra taxation to meet the 
loss on exchange and on opium, we 
should, at all events, have to reduce the 
expenditure not here and there, but 
upon a large scale. It would be neces- 
sary to pick up not only the pins which 
were mentioned by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Wolverhampton, but 
to pick up pins throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. We should 
have, he grieved to say, to stay the pro- 

ess of improvement, both material and 
intellectual; we should certainly have 
also to check the growth of obligations 
in sterling, and if possible reduce them ; 
whatever obligations we incurred in the 
future must be in silver on the spot. 
He did not intend to detain the Com- 
mittee more than a moment by alluding 
en passant to what had fallen from his 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Kensington (Sir Roper Lethbridge) with 
reference to Cotton and Tea Duties, and 
the out-still system. Surely it would be 
in the recollection of all Members pre- 
sent that the Cotton Duties so long im- 

sed in India were really taxes on 

ritish industry in the days of our de- 
pression ; they also practically acted to 
the protection of rival native indus- 
tries carried out with British capital, 
British machinery, and under British 
supervision. Was it likely that the 
manufacturers of our own country would 
endure this longer? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) knew too well 
that the Tea Duties were necessary for 
our national finance—{ Cries of ‘“ No, 
no! ’*|—We imposed then on China tea, 
which was the greatest part of our tea 
importation, and how could we possibly 
draw a distinction in favour of India, or 
how long would we be able to discrimi- 
nate between China tea and India tea ? 
As to the out-still system in Bengal, he 
thought that it would be hardly be- 
coming to enter into a controversy with 
a local newspaper—however influential 
—published 6,000 miles away. All he 
said was that he adhered absolutely to 
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every word he stated in the House in 
the earlier part of the Session, and if 
any further reply was required he left 
it to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), his 
predecessor in Bengal, who would vin- 
dicate his own action and his (Sir 
Richard Temple’s) in this matter. 
Something was said by an hon. Member 
—_ in respect to famine maps, 
and it was asked why, with all the efforts 
we made when we poured out our trea- 
sure like water, we had not been able to 
save more life? He (Sir Richard 
Temple) commanded great famine re- 
lief operations in the field when millions 
of people were threatened, who were, 
however, all rescued from starvation. 
In another part of India a few years 
afterwards he had the honour to com- 
mand relief operations in Bombay. 
On that occasion thousands of people 
perished, but not so much from starva- 
tion as from disease. He admitted that 
the main point about India was her 
alleged poverty. That was a specious 
allegation which had been adduced be- 
fore, and which he ventured to whip with 
the scourge of argument. He would 
not trouble the House with a repetition 
of that process. He would now merely 
mention two undeniable facts which he 
thought would come home to the judg- 
ment of hon. Members opposite. First, 
there were no unemployed in India; and, 
secondly, there was not there, and there 
never had been in India, and there 
never would be, any Poor Law, for there 
was no need ofit. Another great factor 
in the problem consisted in the content- 
meut of the mass of the people. An 
hon. Member —— said that we had 
no right to rule India by the sword ; he 
(Sir Richard Temple) heartily concurred 
in that view. We did not, however, rule 
India by the sword. No doubt there 
were battalions and cannon in the back- 
ground, but in the forefront of the ad- 
ministration was its benevolence, its 
thorough trustworthiness, and the gene- 
ral acquiescence of the people in it. In 
that acquiescence consisted the main ele- 
ment of our strength in India, financial 
and other. Now, it was impossible to 
overlook all that had been said this 
evening regarding the so-called ‘‘ Na- 
tional Conferences.” Too much must 
not be made of them; but, on the other 
hand, they could not be ignored. The 
Conferences had been held at several 
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times and places in India during recent 
years. The movement was undoubtedly 
advancing; but what really was the 
object? In spite of all the “high 
falutin”” language employed the object 
was practically financial. It was just 
this, that the delegates who attended 
the Conferences wanted better pay for 
the appointments they had got, higher 

sts than any which they had held 
Fitherto, improved prospects, and more 
generous concession in respect to fur- 
lough and leave. Further, they wanted 
a larger share in the administration of 
their country and in the control of its 
finances, and they wished to escape from 
some of its fiscal burdens which had 
pressed upon the shoulders of them- 
selves and their forefathers. But upon 
them the burdens were lighter compared 
with those borne by their ancestors. 
These were not unreasonable objects of 
ambition, though they were hidden ina 
mass of verbiage. They were like kites 
sent up in the breeze of popular enthu- 
siasm, and they were like balloons in- 
flated with the breath of high sounding 
phraseology. If they were carried to 
the extreme conclusion, or even to the 
logical conclusion to be deduced from 
the language used, the methods of the 
Conferences would require our abandon- 
ing all our Imperial position in India. 
In other words, if they were not exactly 
disloyal, or treasonable, or seditious, 
they were, nevertheless, inconsistent 
with the idea of British rule in India. 
But to acertain point he heartily agreed 
with the aspirations of these men; but 
then, again, he must insist upon certain 
limitations being imposed. In the first 
place, we could not possibly excuse the 
people of India from fiscal burdens. 
One would imagine that they ought not 
to pay any taxation; every tax we im- 
posed was objected to at these Con- 
ferences; of every tax which had 
hitherto existed they demanded the 
abolition; but they suggested nothing 
in return except that we should give 
them everything and keep nothing 
ourselves, but virtually pack up, bag and 
baggage, and leave the country. As to 
their having financial control, let him 
remind the Committee that already the 
Legislative Council, in which they were 
largely represented, had considerable 
financial control, because no new taxa- 
tion could be imposed without their 
sanction. But there was another thing. 
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However anxious we might beto give the 
Natives high pay, higher posts, better 
positions, we must secure for our Euro- 

an countrymen those posts in which 

ritish firmness, energy, and loyalty to 
the death were required. It was all 
very well to say that these high posts 
could and should be filled by Natives 
at a lower scale of pay. Why, of course, 
they could be so filled in times of peace; 
but how about the day of danger? 
Were we to suppose there never would 
be danger in India, and were we to lay 
up for ourselves the embarrassments 
which would happen in the event of 
danger overtaking us unprepared, and 
with nothing but Native agency, and 
without that European strength upon 
which we always relied ? A word must 
be said about the status of the delegates 
who attended at the Conferences. To 
hear some hon. Members speak one 
would suppose these delegates claimed 
to represent 200,000,000 of people. He 
understood that the allegation was not 
made in so many words; but it un- 
doubtedly was the inference, from the 
speeches they had heard this evening, 
that these men did claim to represent 
200,000,000 of people. He maintained 
that no greater statistical fallacy was 
ever uttered in this House. The dele- 
gates represented no one but themselves 
and a very limited class. He did not 
want to disparage that class; it might 
be morally and politically important, 
but numerically it was but the smallest 
fraction of the teeming millions of India. 
Of whom did they consist? They con- 
sisted of the educated Natives—that was 
to say, the Natives educated in Western 
civilization and in the English language. 
He did not mean to discourage them ; 
they were what we had made them; 
they had been taught in our ways, in 
our tongue; they had looked at every- 
thing through our spectacles ; they were 
intellectually our offspring; and he held 
that we ought not to be, and he was 
sure he, for one, was not at all ashamed 
of them. But they did not represent the 
people of India; the men of the sword, 
of the plough,'of the loom, the factory, 
the counter, the hard-headed, strong- 
armed, horny-handed men, who really 
formed the mass of the teeming and 
industrious millions of that Empire. 
Why, if there came a revolution to- 
merrow, as these Conferences would 
bring about if we let them have their 
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heads, so to speak—if such a revolution 
were to come to-morrow, these educated 
classes would unhappily be driven from 
one end of the country to the other till 
they reached the sea and had to plunge 
into the waves thereof. There was a 
great difference between demands made 
moderately and demands made im- 
moderately. If it was said that we had 
done something for the Natives, but that 
more remained to be done, that was one 
thing ; but it was quite another thing 
to imply, if not to assert directly, that 
we had done almost nothing for the 
Natives, that we had neglected their 
interests, that we did not attempt to 
perform our Imperial duties towards 
them. Inthathedid notagree. What 
he did agree with were moderate de- 
mands; when it came to immoderate 
demands, he protested for this reason 
particularly, that, whereas he and many 
other Europeans would be willing to 
meet moderate demands, they were 
obliged to take the other side and speak 
against demands and against all who 
ventured to put them forward in an 
extravagant manner. ‘lhis brought 
him to the electoral point. It was 
urged that we should have electoral 
institutions in India generally, as we had 
already in the Indian Municipalities. 
He heartily agreed in that; but we must 
again remember what were the objects 
of the delegates. Those objects partly 
related to legislation and partly to local 
administration. If these delegates were 
to be Membersof the Legislative Council, 
which alone could impose new taxation, 
then, he said, they ought to be there by 
right of popular representation, and by 
the votes of their fellow-countrymen 
enfranchised with the suffrage. Nothing 
would be easier than to substitute elected 
Membersof the Legislative Council forthe 
appointed Members wenowhad. If these 
people were to have a share in local ad- 
ministration involving local taxation, 
there, again, the right of representation 
was manifest. There were District Boards 
in such numbers as had been alluded to 
by the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India this evening. But 
he was sorry to hear that the well in- 
tentioned efforts of the late Viceroy (the 
Marquess of Ripon) had not been so 
successful as was hoped. But we must 
awe the ultimate control ‘nancially 

y means of a Governmentai majority 
when needed. Of course, if men were 
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to take an interest in voluntary work 
they must have some reai power allowed 
to them ; still the official check must be 
heid in reserve. Another great factor 
in Indian finance was the cost of the 
Army and of the National defensive 
arrangements. That cost would greatly 
depend upon the loyalty of the Natives, 
and upon the question as to how far we 
could depend upon that loyalty. In 
what did that loyalty consist? He must 
respectfully warn the Committee that if 
they came to a comparison between 
British rule and Native rule, they could 
not depend upon the loyalty of the 
Natives. If they saw a chance or an 
opening for striking for their own Go- 
vernment, or for their own Sovereign, 
or for their own Chiefs, they would take 
the opportunity. If an Archangel ad- 
ministered the Government of India, he 
would have no chance whatever of 
striking into the hearts of the people. 
This fact was deeply impressed on our 
memory by the experiences of the 
Mutiny. If, however, a choice had to 
be made by the Natives between us and 
any possible European rival, say Russia 
or France, then, no doubt, we could de- 
pend upon the loyalty of the Natives. 
On such occasions they ceased to com- 
plain against us. Now, when there was 
no eat in the field, when we held the 
field, as it were, against all comers, they 
were too ready to find fault. But when 
it came to a question between us and 
someone else, then they recollected how 
good we were, how much we had done 
for them, how sorry they would be to 
lose us, and how bad the next comer 
might be. In all his experience in 
India he had never seen or heard such 
manifestations of loyalty as had been 
exhibited during the last few years in 
India, especially in 1885, when there 
was what had Base called the Russian 
scare. It was the fear of Russia—no, 
he would not say the fear, but the ap- 
prehension of Russian hostilities, which 
made the Natives turn their hearts to 
British rule, which they had become to 
think rightly of. When any danger 
arose there would certainly be on our 
side every man who had money to lose, 
or advances out on good security, or 
property which had been secured to him 
and his heirs for ever, or had had his 
taxation fixed for a lengthened period, 
or who was in the enjoyment of good 
pay with prospects of a pension, or had 
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lucrative employment. All these men 
constituted a majority ; while, added to 
them, there was every Native Chief 
from one end of the country to the other 
who had had his status recognized, who 
had had his succession made sure by the 
recognition of the right of adoption, 
who had got his territories pacified, and 
who was fenced round about by the 
shield of England against every pos- 
sible danger from without. All these 
Chiefs would be on our side, and they 
constituted, he believed, a great majority. 
We must recollect that there were some 
who would be against us. Every irre- 
concilable fanatic, every man with no- 
thing to lose, every restless man without 
a career under a settled government, 
every person injured or dispossessed in 
any way—and there were, even under 
British rule, many necessarily of such 
cases—every member of the criminal 
classes was against us, bitterly opposed, 
and inalienably hostile to us; but they 
constituted a minority. Now, were the 
educated classes loyal? He held that 
the great majority were. He could not 
conceive how they could be otherwise; 
they owed everything to us in their in- 
tellectual culture, and he might almost 
say in their material resources. If they 
were wise, as he was sure they were, they 
must know that they would be nothing 
whatever without us; so they must be 
loyal. But that they were all loyal was 
more than he could venture to say. He 
feared that some of them in their hearts 
were deeply disloyal, and that they 
clothed their disloyalty with many 
smooth pretences. With all these chances 
in our favour—and he thought that they 
greatly outweighed all the chances 
against us—he hoped our position was 
strong. He quite admitted that European 
advocacy of the Natives of India and 
their claims in England, though it might 
be overdone, yet had its great advantages, 
for it showed that there were some men 
in the ruling nation who were fanatically 
in favour of the educated Natives. In 
former days the Natives of India looked 
up to the East India Company ; now they 
looked up to a Gracious Sovereign, an 
Imperial Parliament, and an enlightened 
electorate. If there was to be a Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry into Indian affairs, 
there was nothing to fear in it, no reason 
to shrink from it But he must protest 
against the manner in which the House 
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of Commons was in the habit of running 
itself down. It was said that the House 
had neglected the interests of India. On 
behalf of the House of Commons he 
denied that statement. He affirmed that 
the House most conscientiously and in- 
dustriously did its duty to that distant 
Dependency as much as to any other 
part of the Empire. Although the Indian 
Budget was brought forward late in the 
Session, he could call to mind that on 
three occasions during the present Ses- 
sion there had been debates on Indian 
affairs; on each of these occasions the 
whole evening had been given up to the 
discussion. On two other occasions por- 
tions of evenings had been given up. A 
Select Committee had sat upon an Indian 
case. If challenged, he would move for 
a Return of all the Questions put, during 
the Session and during this Parliament, 
relating to India, for he was quite satisfied 
that that would eee a most interesting 
Return statistically. They had, on the 
whole, he contended, given at least four 
evenings during this hard-worked Ses- 
sion to India, and that was more, accord- 
ing to the account of their Scotch Friends, 
than they had given to Scotland or 
Wales, and even more than was given to 
England last Session. He had noted 
the claim made on the opposite Benches 
for the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mittee on Indian affairs ; but that claim 
was of English, not of Indian origin. He 
recognized the Jupiter from whose brain 
that Minerva-like idea emanated, and 
that brain certainly did not belong to a 
Native of India. Then, the last factor 
he should mention as affecting Indian 
finance was that of Russia. The appre- 
hension of Russia’s advance had greatly 
added to our financial difficulties of late 
years. Oortainly, Russia was entering 
into competition with us not only in re- 
gard to political organization but as 
regarded good work and charitable 
deeds done in the service of humanity. 
Russia had not only constructed railways 
in Central Asia, greatly menacing our 
North-Western Frontier, but had abo- 
lished the most frightful and cruel forms 
of slavery in that quarter. He wished 
we had shared in that good work; it 
was as much our business as Russia’s, 
but Russia had done it, and in the name 
of suffering humanity he thanked her. 
No longer did the Turkoman hordes 
sweep over the inhabited and cultivated 
plains like the simoom of the Desert or 
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the blizzard of North America. No 
longer were the wretched people of these 
regions carried off in miserable slavery 
to distant places, tied to the tails of 
horses and dragged on until they sank 
from sheer exhaustion. These things 
had been stopped by Russia; all this 
was done ously with a political pur- 
pose, partly from feelings of humanity, 
and partly also from what? It was 
commonly said Russia had designs 
upon India, but he doubted whether 
Russia had direct designs at all upon 
our Indian Possessions. [ Laughter.] He 
was talking of a subject which he under- 
stood, and he repeated that Russia had 
no immediate design directly upon 
India; but in the event of any compli- 
cations arising in South-Eastern Europe 
she might advance upon our North- 
Western Frontier by way of diversion or 
counter movement. This advance would 
be made for the purpose of crippling 
our resources and adding to our 
financial difficulties. But when that 
danger arose we might greatly rely 
upon all those elements of loyalty he 
had specified to the Committee. We 
should have a contented and prosperous 
people at our back on whom we could 
rely. But our chief reliance must be 
on ourselves in battle array within our 
own frontier, with our fortified posts, 
our bases of operations rendered im- 
pregnable, our border communications 
and mountain railways, our passes ren- 
dered impassable to an enemy, our 
girder bridges across mighty rivers. He 
knew, too, that in one respect we should 
follow the example of Russia, and find 
officers who would be as thoroughly 
loyal to our interests as Kauffmann, 
Skobeleff, Tschernaieff, had been loyal 
to Russian policy. He would con- 
clude his speech by adapting the words 
of the poet to present circumstances, 
Britannus sum, Britannia nihil a me 
alienum puto. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he did not think he was called upon to 
apologize for intervening in the debate. 

e had long taken a very great interest 

“in Indian affairs, and, circumstanced as 
Irishmen were at home, he did not think 
any Irishman who had a seat in the 
House of Commons ought to consider 
Indian affairs foreign to his province. 
As a matter of fact, Irishmen chose to 
take their part in the government of 
the Empire, and to accept their share of 
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the responsibility; they wished, too, when 
there was any suffering in the Empire, 
to endeavour to alleviate it as far as 
they possibly could. As the Chairman 
had ruled, the question before the Com- 
mittee was an eminently financial ques- 
tion; but he did not think he would be 
transgressing the Rules of the House 
if he spoke of the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the people who had to pay the 
taxes of India. It was amusing, if it 
were not for the serious aspect, to hear 
hon. Gentlemen talk so lightly of the 
millions of taxation raised in India. 
To whom did those millions belong ? 
They belonged to the poverty-stricken 
people of India. That night between 
£80,000,000 and £90,000,000 sterling 
would be taken from the pockets of the 
Indian people, and the only means of 
investigating the demands upon those 

ople were the imperfect means offered 

y that debate. The hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. J. M. Maclean), who was 
able, like many Gentlemen he (Mr. Mac 
Neill) knew, to bear the misfortunes 
of others like a Christian, had opposed 
the proposed Commission of Inquiry, 
because it would be, as he called it, a 
roving Commission—too many things 
would be inquired into. Only three 
years ago the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), who was then Secretary of 
State for India, came forward with a 
Financial Statement not a bit more 
able than the Financial Statement made 
that day. The noble Lord then said— 

“Her Majesty's Government have decided 
that, if they are in Office next year, or if 
by some unforeseen circumstance they are in 
Opposition next year, they will either propose 
themselves, or support a Motion for an inquiry 
into the system of government in India.”— 
(3 Hansard, [300] 1311-12.) 


The noble Lord was interrogated as to 
the extent of that inquiry, and said, in 
reply— 

“The inquiry will embrace the whole of the 
constitution of the Government of India.’”’— 
(Zbid. 1321.) 


It was strange that, having had the 
whole responsibility of India on our 
shoulders since 1858, we had never had 
a Commission of Inquiry into the affairs 
of India. Before 1858 the financial 
affairs of India were thoroughly over- 
hauled every 20 years. It was very 
fitting to inquire how far we were go- 
verning India for our own interest, or 
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for the interest of the people of that 
country. The hon. Baronet (Sir Richard 
Temple) spoke very disparagingly of 
the Indian National Council. The In- 
dian National Council at their very last 
meeting—in December, he believed it 
was—complained bitterly of the neglect 
of the Imperial Parliament in the 
management of Indian affairs. One 
gentleman quoted from the speech of 
sg Member of this House, who 
sal — 
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“How could Parliament do anything, when 
these matters were only brought to its cogni- 
zance on one of the very last days of a weary 
Session, when only 15 or 16 Gentlemen had 
sufficient energy left to watch the proceedings 
—the debate was almost reduced to a farce—the 
discussion was begun at about a quarter past 6 
o’clock, and in four or five hours from that time 
they would have settled the affairs of 200,000,000 
of their fellow-subjects and sanctioned the 
expenditure of between £70,000,000 cand 
£80,000,000 sterling? Surely, it would be 
better to delegate those duties than to continue 
doing that which was a mere mockery. Would 
it not be possible to appoint a Committee to 
overlook the affairs of India, in order that the 
people of that country might know that their 
interests were being cared for adequately by the 
Imperial Parliament ?” 


The hon. Baronet seemed to consider 
that in India nothing was known about 
this Commission. The Commission which 
was asked for would do all that now was 
done by that desultory discussion, and 
be able to inform the House, which was 
at present overburdened with work, as 
to what were the wants and interests 
both of the Natives and officials of India; 
for both classes were suffering from the 
present system of management. He had 
read very carefully the reports of the 
proceedings of the National Conference. 
In one circular which was sent to him, 
and which, no doubt, was sent to all hon. 
Members of the House, it was stated that 
any single voter in England had more di- 
rect control of the destinies of India than 
had the whole 200,000,000 of British 
subjects in that country. That was a ter- 
rible state of affairs; and he maintained 
that if hon. Gentlemen did not accept 
their responsibility, did not act up to it, 
and did not attend to the wants and 
wishes of the Indian people as they would 
to their own, they were unworthy of 
seats in the House of Commons. Now, 
it had been a common subject of com- 
plaint that the Natives, however great 
their ability, were practically Boycotted 
in the Civil Service, Owing to the dif- 
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ference in habits, a Native was able to 
live in pretty much the same rank of 
life as a European for about one-third 
the expense, and, therefore, if the Natives 
were allowed to have proper management 
of their own affairs, there would be an 
enormous saving to the State. The Na- 
tives considered that they should have 
the full and equal privileges which were 
guaranteed to them—firstly, by Act of 
Parliament ; secondly, by Her Majesty’s 
Proclamation in 1858 ; and then by the 
declarations made over an’ over again 
by nearly every statesman who had go- 
verned India since the time of Lord 
Dalhousie. By the Act of 1833, it was 
expressly declared that no Native nor 
any natural-born subject of Her Majesty 
resident in her Dominions should, by rea- 
son only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be dis- 
abled from holding any place, office, or 
employment under the Government, and 
that every post was to be open to the 
Natives. How had we fulfilled that 
undertaking? Lord Lytton, speaking 
at the Delhi Assemblage on the Ist of 
January, 1877, said— 

‘But you, the Natives of India, whatever 

your race, and whatever your creed, have a 
recognized claim to share largely with your 
English fellow-subjects, according to your 
capacity for the task, in the administration of 
the country you inhabit. That claim is founded 
in the highest justice. It has been repeatedly 
affirmed by British and Indian statesmen, and 
by the legislation of the Imperial Parliament. 
It is recognized by the Government of India as 
binding on its honour, and consistent with all 
the aims of its policy,’ 
That was Lord Lytton’s public declara- 
tion; but possession had been obtained 
of a confidential note written by Lord 
Lytton. He did not know where it 
came from, but it was read at the 
National Conference in Bombay in 
December, 1886, and it had been repro- 
duced in a magazine article in this 
country. Lord Lytton wrote— 

“Since I am writing confidentially I do not 
hesitate to say that both the Governments of 
India and England appear to me, - to the 
present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the words 
of promise they had uttered to the ear.” 


Lord Lytton also wrote with reference 
to the employment of Natives in the 
Publie Service of India— 

‘¢ We have had to choose between prohibiting 
them and cheating them ; we have chosen the 
least straightforward course.’’ 
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They had chosen to cheat the Natives. 
There was something straightforward 
in saying ‘‘ You shall have this, but you 
shall not have that;’’ but there was 
something very odious in saying ‘‘ You 
shall have equal rights and privileges,” 
and in then loading the dice against any 
man because he was a Native. He had 
read a secret and confidential statement 
of the Governor General, the head of the 
Indian Administration; let him now give 
a statement made in 1869 by the Duke 
of Argyll when he was Secretary of 
State for India. The Duke of Argyll 
said— 

“T must say that we have not fulfilled our 
duty, or the promises or engagements that we 
have made.”’ 


At that Conference, that objectionable 
Conference at Bombay in December, 
1886, it was stated publicly that in 
the whole Settlement Department of 
Madras there were only three Na- 
tives holding Office, and that even 
in the Uncovenanted Service Na- 
tives of great ability were passed over. 
Latterly, the age at which men could 
compete for the Civil Service had been 
recuced to 19 years. That was only 
done in order to handicap still more un- 
fairly the unfortunate Natives who came 
over here to compete with the highly 
educated European youths. During the 
last three or four years the difficulties 

laced in the way of Natives had been 
increasing, and fewer of the Natives had 
therefore been able to obtain places in 
the Civil Service. Everything was done 
to oust the Natives from honourable 
posts in theirown country. Perhaps he 
might now be allowed to say a few words 
upon other points of our Indian Adminis- 
tration. Every single penny of the Salt 
Tax was raised on a vital necessity of a 
starving people. The Government of 
Iudia were like harpies preying on the 
vitals of the poor. hat was the posi- 
tion of the vast mass of the 200,000,000 
oy oe of India? They were steeped up 
to theirlipsin poverty. Lord Lawrence, 
one of the greatest Governors General 
- India had ever seen, said, in 1873— 


‘The mass of the people in India are so 
miserably poor that they have hardly the means 
of subsistence.”’ 

Sir William Hunter, describing the peo- 
ple asa steadily, underfed people, said— 


“The remaining fifth, or 40,000,000, go 
through life on insufficient food.” 
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The misery of India was a disgrace to 
England, and he hoped the people of 
England, who had now got an extended 
franchise, and who had known, some of 
them at least, what it was to have their 
food taxed through the iniquitous Corn 
Laws, would rise in the majesty of their 
might and destroy the Salt Tax, come 
what would, which raised artificially the 
wretched subsistence of countless mil- 
lions of people. Famine seemed to be 
the usual condition of the people of 
India ; there was always famine some- 
where in the country. | Sir Joun Gorsr 
dissented.| The hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India shook 
his head ; but he (Mr. MacNeill) would 
= out that it was shown by the Par- 
iamentary Papers published in 1885 
that out of 200,000,000 people 1 2,724,000 
had died of famine within a period of 
20 years. To tax salt in India was 
as bad as to tax potatoes in Ireland. 
Again, 115,000,000 of the population of 
India lived directly on the produce of 
the soil, and he would ask if any other 
country of the world could be pointed 
to, with the exception of Ireland, 
where agriculture was the staple indus- 
try of the people. Why was that? It 
was because the English people had 
destroyed every other industry in the 
country. He had the honour to know 
the gentleman to whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. J. M. Maclean) 
had referred as having written two 
articles on affairs in India. It was this 
gentleman who, on behalf of the Indian 
people, presented an address of welcome 
to Lord Lansdowne on his departure for 
India, and it was he who was now called 
a luckless student, because he wished 
justice to be done between man and man. 

on. Members had had cast upon them 
the heavy responsibility of seeing that 
at least justice should be done. If the 
Natives of India had the smallest share 
in the management of their own affairs, 
there would not be seen in that country 
a starving people to whom food was 
denied, although there was a plenti- 
ful supply in the country. There was 
no responsibility on the India Adminis- 
tration—the India Council had no re- 
sponsibility to Parliament, and that 
meant that the officials were the 
masters of the ple, and that they 
were the controllers of their destinies; 
whereas in England the statesmen 
who sat on the Treasury Bench were 
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responsible to the people of England 
for their acts. He thought that a 
great deal of the mischief of our rule in 
India was owing to the division of re- 
sponsibility. It was impossible even for 
aman of Indian experience to under- 
stand the various channels through which 
the Government agency went. There 
was one Administration at Madras, 
another at Bombay, and there were 
two Administrations at Calcutta, and 
then there was this hybrid Adminis- 
tration in London with its 15 wise 
men composing the Indian Council, 
who were irresponsible to Parliament, 
who each received £1,500 a-year, and 
whose functions he had never been 
able to understand. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Richard Temple), whose speeches 
he always looked to with interest, be- 
cause he liked to see clever men in diffi- 
culties, had spoken of Indians being 
represented on the Legislative Councils 
in India; but the men who were ap- 
pointed to sit in those Councils did not 
represent the people because they were 
nominated by the Governor General or 
the Governors of the Provinces; they 
were men who liked to go to garden 
parties and who passed all their time 
with what, by an easy transition, might 
be called the ‘‘Castle lot.” Bad as 
things were under the old system in 
India, he said of the Anglo-Indians that, 
with all their faults and oppression, 
their hands were infinitely lighter on 
the people of India than the hands of 
the present Government. They had at 
the present moment in India a set of men 
who did not care for and were not in sym- 
pathy with the people, who cared only to 
make money and to come home, and the 
drain from India from that source alone 
amounted to £10,000,000 a-year. The 
Indian people were kept out of the fruits 
of their toil in their own country, and 
they were denied the control of the ex- 
penditure of their own money. Why 
not admit the people of India to a share 
in the government of their country? 
Why should they not be entrusted with 
that? They owed their education 
largely to English rule, they had been 
educated in Western civilization, and 
was it intended to keep them in the 
bonds of old Eastern darkness? One 
of the speakers at the National Congress 
in India said that the British Empire 
extended over many countries; that 
many Oolonies, Canada and the Cape, 
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innumerable smaller Colonies, and even 
some Crown Colonies, had all of them 
a measure, and some a good measure, of 
representative government, and he asked 
why that should be refused to India. 
The last great Commission to inquire 
into affairs in India was in 1853, and it 
ended in a measure of education by 
which the people were now benefited, 
and there were among them men as well 
educated as any Member in that House. 
Knowing that the people of India must 
sooner or later be educated to that 
point, why should it not be admitted 
that British government in India, how- 
ever wise, had been a miserable thing 
in having now a starving population of 
200,000,000 to deal with. Why not 
give the people of India higher powers 
of self-government, and enable them to 
work for this country a great and 
glorious benefit. India had special 
means for the development of self-go- 
vernment, and by granting that self-go- 
vernment, with reasonable safeguards, 
we should further the best interests of 
the Empire. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Evesham Division of 
Worcestershire (Sir Richard Temple), 
who always spoke with great breadth of 
view, and with great knowledge of all 
subjects relating to India, had mentioned 
a point which closely bore on the whole 
question of Indian finance, and which 
was one of the leading difficulties of the 
question. The hon. Baronet referred to 
the military policy in India as being 
regulated by what might happen in the 
South-Eastern corner of Europe. We, 
therefore, who taxed India largely be- 
cause of the military armaments which 
we kept up in that country for its benefit 
and for our benefit as a nation, remem- 
bered, and were bound to remember at 
all times, and particularly in considering 
the Indian Budget, that a very large 
portion of the taxation of India, whe- 
ther brought from salt, opium, or any- 
thing else, arose from causes created by 
our own foreign policy. It was on that 
account that the House of Commons, 
dealing with the question of Indian 
finance, ought to treat with peculiar 
kindness and tenderness the proposals 
which came from India for its own go- 
vernment and the regulation of its 
finances. There had been proposals 
made with respect to the better govern- 
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ment of India which had been frequently 
referred to in the course of that evening, 
and which at that hour (11.15 p.w.) it 
was not his object to repeat. It was 
enough for him to say that he thought 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. J. M. 
Maclean) who endeavoured, with much 
knowledge of the case, to answer some 
of the points brought forward with re- 
ference to the India Council had not 
answered the main points. The hon. 
Member endeavoured to make out a 
case, and, in some respects, no doubt, 
he had been successful, of some amount 
of exaggeration of facts or statement of 
claim made on behalf of the people of 
India. But the hon. Gentleman himself 
had admitted, what had also been ad- 
mitted by the hon. Baronet (Sir Richard 
Temple)—namely, that the great drain 
upon Indian finances arose from the 
payment of some £6,000,000 for pen- 
sions in this country. That was one of 
the real causes of complaint and a source 
of dissatisfaction which had been re- 
peatedly mentioned and brought for- 
ward by the National Congress of India. 
There was another point with regard to 
which the Member for Oldham made 
no answer, or to which he gave an 
answer that he (Mr. James Stuart) 
ventured to say was beside the mark. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had referred 
to the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85. 
The 87th clause of that Act enacted 
that no Native of the said territories, 
nor any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, should by 
reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them be unfit 
to hold any office or employment under 
the said Company. Now, one of the 
sources of dissatisfaction was the non- 
fulfilment of that clause, and when the 
Crown took over the government of 
India from the Company, it was felt 
advisable to insert in the great Pro- 
clamation issued at that time, a repeti- 
tion of the assurance given in the 
clause, with the apparent determination 
that the past neglect should be re- 
~ medied, and the words of the Act were 
accordingly inserted. The hon. Member 
for Oldham seemed to treat the words 
as if they were the main portion of the 
Proclamation; but if he looked to the 
number of Natives employed in offices 
of trust and emolument, he thought he 
would be bound to admit that the words 
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“so far as may be” had been made 
not only operating and limiting words, 
but acted upon as if they were words of 
prohibition. It was that very point— 
the non-employment of Natives—which 
gave rise to the dissatisfaction which 
had been expressed at the Congresses 
in India to which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton had referred. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Evesham Division of Worcestershire 
said that nothing would be easier than 
to substitute elected for nominated 
Members of the Oouncil, and he went 
so far as to suggest, along with the hon. 
Member for Oldham, to a nomination 
or kind of semi-election of what might 
be called the more exclusively educated 
classes in India. He (Mr. James Stuart) 
welcomed that sentiment of the hon. 
Gentleman, because he felt that they 
had found in it much of the description 
of the difficulties under which they 
laboured ; and he noticed that the hon. 
Baronet stated that his idea was ap- 
plicable, not only to the Legislative 
Council, but even to other Bodies, and 
he said that a number of those who 
were elected ought to have real power 
—as he (Mr. James Stuart) presumed— 
more immediately and directly over the 
finances with which they had to deal. 
The hon. Baronet would remember that 
the fundamental claim of the Indian 
National Congress was that that prin- 
ciple should in some way be adopted, and 
he, for one, would in no sense desire to 
adoptitinamoreextended form than that 
of the nomination of the hon. Baronet. 
He did not understand that these Coun- 
cils or Congresses called National in 
India made any other demand than that 
the Natives should have a voice in the 
management of Indian affairs, and if 
that were so they were much at one on 
both sides of the House in seeing their 
way to the great rectification of the diffi- 
culties which he now very shortly re- 
ferred to. He rose, not immediately to 
make those remarks, but having been 
an attentive listener to the debate as it 
was proceeding, he felt called upon to 
offer his contribution in the direction in 
which the debate had mainly taken. 
But he wanted to call attention to 
the point he had given Notice of— 
namely, the relations of the India Office 
with and the control of the India Office 
over the Government of India itself, 
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which was a point closely connected with 
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that which he had touched. He was 
not such a fool as to intend, on the 
present occasion, to refer to the question 
which he brought before the House, or, 
at any rate, which he had taken part in 
bringing before the House at an earlier 
period of the Session, because the ques- 
tion to which he had referred had been 
decided by the House, and there was no 
necessity or desirability at all for de- 
parting from a firm position which the 
unanimous vote of the House had placed 
him and his Friends in. But, in con- 
nection with that action in the House, 
there had been a good deal said on 
behalf of the India Office, and on the 
part of the Government of India, which 
threw a good deal of light on the 
management, or, if he might venture to 
say 80 strong a light upon the adminis- 
tration of India. The first point he 
wished to call attention to on the matter 
was this—the very tardy method in 
which the Government of India obeyed 
any injunction which they received from 
the Government at home, and he could 
not see how any business could be con- 
ducted in which we had in India a re- 
presentative, and in which we had also 
in England a representative, where the 
means of communication were so slow, 
and where the obedience to orders was 
so insufficient, as in the case to which 
he referred. The Committee would re- 
member that it was so long ago as the 
llth of August, 1887, that a request 
was made by the Secretary of State for 
a number of Papers to be sent home, and 
that that request was acknowledged by 
the Government of India four or five 
months afterwards, though the request 
was made by telegram. In the next 
place, although six months after he had 
asked in this House whether the docu- 
ments were in the hands of the India 
Office, he was told they were not, and 
the other day, after all that had hap- 
pened—after all the difficulties in which 
the India Office was driven by the non- 
production of these Papers—he again 
asked whether more recent documents 
which had been issued ia the early part 
of the year, were in the hands of the 
India Office, and he was told that they 
were not. Well, that after more thana 
year, such carelessness and neglect on the 
part of the Indian Government to the 
orders of the India Office should exist 
was intolerable. Now, that was the only 
instance that he would take of neglect as 
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regarded that state of the matter. But 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India and the India 
Office were themselves very much be- 
hindhand in the work they did as 
between this and the Government of 
India. That House was very much 
interested, there could be no doubt what- 
ever, in the subject to which he had 
referred. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am bound to 
say I do not see how this is connected 
with the finance of India. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, with all 
deference to the Chairman, he would 
explain the connection. His argument, 
as he had begun by pointing out, was 
this—that the Government of India, 
however it was controlled, was the re- 
sponsible Body for that principal matter 
in India, the finance, and he was now 
dealing with the Government of India 
as carried on. There was no other 
opportunity in that House of discuss- 
ing the question of the Government 
of India than this Budget, and he 
submitted, with all deference to the 
Chairman, that some discussion of 
the methods by which the Govern- 
ment of India by the Secretary of State 
was carried on was a matter directly 
connected with the Government of India. 
He would put that briefly; but it was 
of great importance in considering the 
subject. He had asked the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State two 
Questions, one of them a week ago, and 
the other that day. These Questions 
were about the Cantonment Acts, in 
consequence of a Resolution of this 
House. He was not now going into de- 
tails as to what had occurred; but the 
hon. Gentleman, on answering, said that 
a certain document dated the 17th of 
May, and issued by the Secretary of 
State for India, had been sent to the 
Indian Government containing orders, 
and he said what the Indian Authorities 
would do in consequence of that. That 
point was germane to the manner in 
which the Government of India was 
carried on. He was not dealing with 
that subject now, because it was a 
special case; but he desired to show the 
delay and the difficulty which occurred 
in connection with the Government of 
India, and he desired to go on from that 
point to this other one, which he thought 
Was even more germane to the question. 
He confessed that the hon. Gentleman 
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the Under Secretary of State for India 
was under a misconception as to what 
the powers and duties of the India Office 
were. The hon. Gentleman was forgetful 
of this—that a Resolution of that House 
was as binding upon him as it was upon 
any other Minister, and that a Resolu- 
tion of the House was no mean matter. 
And he (Mr. James Stuart) submitted 
this—how were they to get at the Go- 
vernment of India unless it were by 
Resolution of that House to be conveyed 
through the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for India; and yet 
when the Resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the House of Commons, the 
hon. Gentleman replied to his Question, 
asking what was to be done in conse- 
quence of that Resolution, by going 
behind the Resolution, and studiously 
referring only to a despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State, of which the Resolution 
was largely condemnatory. And now 
he desired to come to his last point of 
mismanagement by the Government of 
India and by the Government Office in 
these matters. He (Mr. James Stuart) 
had asked two days ago for a despatch 
which the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for India had sent out 
to India in consequence of the Resolu- 
tion of the House. He found that the 
hon. Gentleman looked upon the Resolu- 
tion of the House as of so little import- 
ance that the hon. Gentleman did not 
think it necessary to act upon it sooner 
than nine days after it was passed. And, 
lastly, when he (Mr. James Stuart) said, 
two days ago, that the House had a 
right to know what that document was, 
and that it should be in the hands of 
hon. Members, seeing that it was not 
in the Library, neither he nor anyone 
else was able to obtain it. He submitted 
that the Government of India as con- 
ducted by the India Office was dilatory 
in the extreme, that the hon. Gentleman 
who represented it in that House was to 
blame for its dilatory nature, and that 
the hon. Gentleman was badly served 
from India. These statements affected 
the character of the Government of 
India, and there was no other oppor- 
tunity of discussing such matters than 
the present. The , bevy Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India had 
argued—and he (Mr. James Stuart) 
should like to know whether he did so 
at the present moment or not—that he 
had no right to give orders as Under 
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Secretary of State for the Government 
of India with respect to any particular 
law or Bill which it might be desirable 
that they should pass. He (Mr. James 
Stuart) contended himself that the hon. 
Gentleman maintained an entirely un- 
constitutional opinion in the matter. If 
the hon. Gentleman desired to get up 
and tell him (Mr. James Stuart) that he 
did not maintain that position, then he 
would say no more; but if he was not 
prepared to do that, then he (Mr. James 
Stuart) should persist in concluding what 
he had to say, and in laying down what 
he believed to be the Constitutional re- 
lations between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Indian Government in 
the matter of legislation. On that 
matter he should be as brief as possible, 
because, in the first place —— 

Tus CHAIRMAN : The question the 
hon. Gentleman has been hitherto dis- 
cussing—that of the extreme difficulty of 
getting the Government of India into 
action, and the subject of organization 
in India—is scarcely relevant to the 
Question before the Committee. And, 
certainly, the question he now proposes 
to examine—namely, the Constitutional 
Government of India, is altogether irre- 
levant. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he 
submitted to the hon. Gentleman’s 
ruling; but he put it to him whether 
this was not abominable—namely, the 
misunderstanding of the Constitutional 
relationship between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India, 
which at present existed on the part of 
the Under Secretary of State, which the 
Under Secretary of State had not dealt 
with, although he (Mr. James Stuart) 
had invited him to do so? ’ 

Str JOHN GORST : I did not get up 
when the hon. Member invited me, be- 
cause I thought that the question was 
out of Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That question 
cannot be discussed at all. 

Srr JOHN GORST: Hear, hear ! 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, that the 
hon. Gentleman need not cheer that ob- 
servation. That was the only oppor- 
tunity they would have of discussing the 
question, and the matter was not a 
Party one; so far was it from being a 
Party question, that the arguments he 
(Mr. James Stuart) had used he should 
be prepared to address to any Govern- 
ment ; even to one formed from his own 
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side of the House. He had never been 
backward in blaming his own Party 
when he thought they deserved it in 
these matters. Bowing to the ruling of 
the Chairman, he desired to say that 
it was a serious matter, if in the course 
of this debate, which was the only one 
which could take place during the Ses- 
sion on Indian matters, they were ne- 
cessarily by the nature of the case pre- 
cluded from discussing the Constitutional 
relationship, or rather the understand- 
ing of the Nonetitutional relationship, of 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
between the Indian Government and 
the Home Government. He believed 
that the India Office had laid down 
erroneous views. 

Sir JOHN GORST: I wish to know 
if the hon. Member is in Order in dis- 
cussing the views that the Under Se- 
cretary of State entertains as to the Con- 
stitutional relationship between the 
Home Government and the Government 
of India? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : That is a ques- 
tion which I have already said cannot 
be discussed. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I suppose I 
should be called out of Order in asking 
whether there will be any opportunity of 
discussing that question ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The fact that 
the hon. Gentleman has not been able 
to discover any opportunity for entering 
into that question does not entitle him 
to go into it now. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he bowed 
to the ruling of the Chairman, and took 
that as an illustration of the extreme 
disadvantage to which the 200,000,000 
of people in India were necessarily put 
through the present method of Indian 
Government ; because he took it that the 
relations existing between the Home 
Government and the Indian Govern- 
ment and the character of the connec- 
tion and the method of carrying out 
everything which was resolved upon in 
the House of Commons, was a matter of 
the deepest importance to the whole of 
the people of India. 

Sm JOHN GORST said, he really 
must say that the strictures which had 
been passed by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, on the Secretary 
of State for India and on himself, 
fell on them quite easily, because they 
were based entirely on ignorance of 
the facts of the case. He would just 
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take one instance as an illustration’ 
The hon. Member had blamed the 
Secretary of State because, as he said, 
the formal despatch which related to 
the Resolution passed by the House 
was not sent out till nine or ten days 
after it had been passed. Now, the 
Resolution was passed on a Tuesday. 
The Council of the Secretary of State 
met every Tuesday ; and, therefore, this 
meeting was held before the Resolution 
of the House was passed. The next 
weekly meeting was on the following 
Tuesday, and then the formal despatch 
was approved. That was done, therefore, 
on the earliest possible day, and the de- 
spatch went out on the Friday by the 
first mail after it was passed. Therefore 
the despatch was sent out on the earliest 
possible day, and there was no need of 
any complaint on the part of the hon. 
Member. As to the Government of 
India, what could be more unreasonable 
than the complaint made? On the 17th 
of May a despatch was sent by the 
Secretary of State giving directions to 
the Government of India for dealing 
with most important and delicate mat- 
ters relating to the Oantonment Acts, 
and putting an end to certain practices 
condemned by this House. On the 9th 
of June a Resolution of this House was 
sent out on the subject. There had not 
been time to do more than to receive 
from Simla an answer by return of post 
to the despatch, and yet the hon. Mem- 
ber complained because he (Sir John 
Gorst) could not tell him and the House 
all the different measures which the 
Government of India intended to adopt 
in order to deal with that extremely 
difficult subject. When the matter 
was discussed, he remembered the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) saying that he agreed 
with him, that in this matter the Go- 
vernment of India ought to be treated 
with consideration and courtesy ; but if 
the Secretary of State were to do as the 
hon. Member would have him do, and 
telegraph to India every day asking 
them what they were doing as to ex- 
tremely difficult matters, it would not 
be treating the Indian Government 
either very considerately or very cour- 
teously. Let the hon. Member wait 
until the mails arrived, which would 
give him all the information, and then 
would be the reasonable and sensible 
time for going into the discussion of 
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these subjects. The hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. J. M. Maclean) asked how 
long it would take to complete the 
Special Defence Works. He (Sir John 
Gorst) believed it would take three or 
four years—that was for the works at 

resent sanctioned. The Amendment 

efore the Committee was that proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Wolverhampton (Sir William 
Plowden). That Amendment dealt with 
the two subjects of the separate Presi- 
dency commands and the Presidency 
Governors. As far as the question of 
the separate Presidency commands were 
concerned, it was not at all a financial 
question. The hon. Gentleman was in 
error in saying that the Commission was 
a fruitless Commission. It was not fruit- 
less. {Sir Witt1am Prowpen: I did not 
say that.] The hon. Gentleman said it 
was fruitless so far as economy was 
concerned. There were several depart- 
mental savings toscommended, and these 
had all been effected; but he was in- 
formed that if the separate Presidency 
commands were now abolished, it would 
not effect any further pecuniary saving. 
It might increase the efficiency of the 
Indian Army by centralization; but it 
would not effect a reduction of expen- 
diture. Then, as to the Presidency 
Governors, he had made what inquiries 
he could, and he believed, on the best 
information he had been able to obtain, 
that the total saving by the abolition of 
the separate Governorships for Madras 
and Bombay would be Rx.42,000 per 
annum. But the question was also a 
political question, and one of a magni- 
tude which he did not think he ought to 
be called upon to discuss without notice 
at five minutes to 12 o’clock on one of the 
last days of the Session. The effect of 
such a change in regard to the treatment 
of the numerous Native States within 
the Bombay Presidency would have to 
be considered. The abolition of the 
Governorship of Bombay would throw 
on the Governor General an immense 
amount of work in connection with those 
States, which was now done by the Go- 
“vernor of the Presidency. Whether 
that would be an advantage to India 
and tothe Native States was a point 
worthy of more consideration than it 
could receive that night. Another objec- 
tion which he had to make to it was, 
that it was a reactionary measure alto- 
gether. The object of their policy in 
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India ought not to be to centralize, but 
to decentralize as much as possible. 
The people of this country had now 
learnt that India was an aggregation 
of a great number of nationalities ; 
and any step that tended to cen- 
tralize in India was a weakone. The 
Presidency Governments of Madras 
and Bombay, being in the direction 
of decentralization, were institutions 
which ought not to be done away with, 
at all events, without much more con- 
sideration than it was likely to receive 
at that hour. He now turned to the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), which raised 
issues of such importance that he felt 
quite unable to answer it in the limited 
period within which, with any regard 
to the time of the Committee, he must 
confine his remarks. The hon. Member 
for Nasthampton practically suggested 
an inquiry; but let him (Sir John 
Gorst) remind the Committee that there 
had recently been two great and ex- 
haustive inquiries in India—one into the 
finances, conducted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and another called the Public 
Service Commission, which investigated 
the very subject which the hon. Gentle- 
man and others had so strongly pressed 
on the Committee that night—namely, 
the employment of Natives in the Public 
Services. Both of those two inquiries 
had been very extensive and very ex- 
haustive. Their Reports had been laid 
on the Table; but he ventured to say 
that very few Members indeed had read 
or looked at them. He advised hon. 
Members to study the Report of the 
Finance Committee, and that of the 
Public Service Commission and then 
let them have a discussion in the House, 
and after that, if they found that those 
inquiries were insufficient, or if any 
point required to be supplemented, let 
there be further inquiry. 

Mr. MACNEILL. Will the Govern- 
ment give it? 

Str JOHN GORST said, that ne one 
knew better than the hon. Member for 
South Donegal that the claims forinquiry 
were not made with a view to informa- 
tion. The fact was that hon. Members 
were in possession of all information. 
Iudia was not now a remote and hidden 
country. It was a country with which 
there were improved communications, 
where half the Members of Parliament 
spent the winter. Everything which 
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went on was well known, and there were 
no secret and hidden facts which re- 
quired to be inquired into. Inquiry 
was claimed only to disturb and discredit, 
if possible, the Government, and to un- 
settle people’s minds by leading them 
to think that through the efforts of 
Members of that House some progress 
could be made in the direction of the 
revolution in India desired by the hon. 
Member for South Donegal. If, after 
discussion, further inquiry were wanted, 
neither the Government of India nor 
that of England would shrink from it. 
As he was speaking about inquiry, might 
he say one word about the Council of 
India? He had listened attentively to 
what had been said, because he was 
anxious to see whether there was any- 
thing tangible concerning the Council 
of India of which he could lay hold, and 
to which he could reply. As a matter 
of fact, those who had found fault with 
the Oouncil of India had found fault 
with it in such vague and general terms 
that there was nothing he could say in 
answer; there was no charge he could 
lay hold of. All he could say was 
that, judging from his personal expe- 
rience, the Council of the Secretary of 
State was an extremely valuable Body, 
which it would be difficu't to replace, 
and that it conduced largely to the good 
government of India. The proposal of 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
that legislation for India should be 
handed over as he said to the people of 
India—not, however, to the people of 
India themselves, but to a set of persons 
who were thought to be men of superior 
education and intelligence. The hon. 
Member proposed to create in India a 
kind of Venetian oligarchy. The duty 
of governing the people of India, that 
we had exercised for the last century, 
was to be transferred to this Body of 
educated gentlemen from Bengal, and 
of Mahrattas from Bombay and Ma- 
dras, who were not in any sense the 
people of India. These persons were 
an urban class; the people of India 
were agriculturists. The people of 
Great Britain had no right to hand 
over their responsibility to other people. 
It was by the power of Great Britain 
that India was governed. So long as 
it was governed by the power of Great 
Britain, the British Sovereign and 
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people were responsible for the good 
government of the country, and it was a 
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responsibility they could not shake off 
on anyone else. We had no right to 
keep India under, in order that we 
might subject her to the domination of 
educated Baboos. He now passed to a 
subject which had been much spoken of 
to-night—namely, the employment of 
Natives. He would not enlarge upon 
it at length, but invited hon. Members 
to study the Report of the Public 
Services Commission. But he would 
like to observe that, while 30 years ago 
there were 962 Covenanted civilians in 
India, there were now only 964. Not- 
withstanding the enormous progress and 
increase which had been made in the 
administration of India, the Covenanted 
civilians had only increased by two. 
And while 30 years ago there were no 
Natives in the Covenanted Service, there 
were now 58, 10 of whom had entered 
by open competition, and 48 under the 
operation of statutory conditions. Thirty 
years ago there were no Natives in the 
Sudder or High Courts; now there 
was not one of those Courts in which 
there was not a Native Judge. Out 
of 2,624 inferior Judges and magis- 
trates 2,473 were Natives, and in 
1879 it was laid down that Europeans 
could not be appointed to such positions 
without the express sanction of the 
Secretary of State. There were five 
Legislatures under the Indian Councils 
Act, all of which had Native members. 
There were hundreds of Town Councils 
and Local Boards, many of them elected 
by the ratepayers, for the management 
of education, sanitary matters, public 
works, and local taxation. On these 
Boards most, and in some cases all, the 
members were Natives. A great deal 
had been said in the debate about the 
poverty of the Natives of India, and 
the hon. Member for South Donegal 
(Mr. Mac Neill) had talked as if their 
poverty was a new thing, a mischievous 
invention of the British Government. 
Though, no doubt, the people were 
poor, every sign pointed to the conclu- 
sion that they were better off than they 
were 30 years ago, and that they were 
continually advancing in prosperity. 
He would not talk about the increase of 
population; but he might remind hon. 
Members that there had been an exten- 
sion of cultivation, of irrigation, and of 
railways, about which he would speak 
in a moment a little more at length. 
He was informed the standard of living 
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had risen, the selling price of land had 
risen, the number of carts and draught 
animals employed by the peasantry had 
greatly increased; the baked earthen- 
ware vessels, which were formerly in 
universal use, hari been largely re- 
placed by brass vessels; and articles 
of luxury, such as sugar, clarified 
butter, silk fabrics, and umbrellas, 
were used in much greater quantity. 
There was one thing which was some 
test of the wealth of the country, and 
that was imports and exports. The ex- 
ports in 1856 were Rx.25,500,000 and 
the imports Rx.14,250,000. In 1887 
the exports were Rx.90,500,000 and the 
imports Rx.65,000,000, and during the 
last 30 years there had been an ab- 
sorption of gold and silver at the 
rate of £11,500,000 per annum. A 
good deal had also been said about 
salt. They had a discussion about 
salt at an early period of the Session, 
and he thought that everything that 
could be said on the subject was 
said. Ocertainly, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Evesham Division of 
Worcester (Sir Richard Temple) had 
already said enough to answer the re- 
marks of hon. Gentlemen. Had the hon. 
Member for South Donegal (Mr. Mac 
Neill) reflected on the fact that, notwith- 
standing the small increase of the tax 
on salt which had been found necessary 
that year, the price of salt at that mo- 
ment in Bengal, the Punjab, the North- 
Western Provinces, Oude, and Central 
India was lower than it was some years 
ago. Improved railway communication 
had done more to pull down the price of 
salt than the slight addition to the tax 
had done to increase it. Of course his 
statement did not refer to Bombay and 
Madras, where, no doubt, the price of 
salt had increased. But he did not 
think that those charged with the de- 
fence of the administration of the Go- 
vernment of India ought to be content 
with merely answering the objections 
that might be raised. He had said 
often in the House, and he believed it, 
that there was nothing of which the 
Sovereign and people of this country 
had more reason to be pround than of 
their administration of India. He hoped 
the Committee would pardon him if 
he once more drew attention to some of 
the chief improvements which had been 
effected in the last 30 years. The State 
was a great landlord, and it was in the 
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administration of the land and Land 
Revenue, a subject which no one had 
mentioned to-night, that the welfare 
and well-being of the ple of India 
mainly depended. During the last 30 
years the survey of the whole of India, 
including the Native States, with the 
single exception of the district of Upper 
Burmah, recently annexed, had been 
completed. Outside the permanent 
settled estates there were now cadastral 
surveys, showing every field, of so im- 
proved a character that the revision for 
the purpose of re-settling the Revenue, 
which used to cost eight annas per acre, 
could now be done for three annas, and 
the operation could now be completed 
in between two and three years, whereas 
formerly it took five; and that reduction 
of time, be it noted, was an immense 
boon to the agricultural population. 
The rates of land revenue had been 
reduced in many parts of India, with 
the result that the cultivated area had 
enormously increased. In Lower Bur- 
mah, the increase of cultivation was 
more than 100 per cent. In Berar and 
Assam it was from 35 to 60 per cent; 
in Oude, 30 per cent; and 25 per cent in 
Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab. It 
might be safely said that over the whole 
of India the cultivated area of land had 
increased by 25 per cent, while the 
population had only increased by 15 to 
18 per cent. How, then, could it be 
thought that the cultivators of the soil 
were poorer than they were 30 years 
ago? Prices had risen and were steadier; 
proprietors were guaranteed against 
enhancement, and petty occupiers in 
Bombay, Madras, Burmah, Berar, and 
Assam had been made proprietors. But 
one of the most extraordinary advances 
that had been made was the recognition, 
by Statute, of tenant right in Bengal, 
the North-West Provinces, Oude, the 
Punjab, and the Central Provinces. 
There was no doubt that some such 
tenant-right existed in ancient times, 
but 30 years ago Mr. John Stuart Mill 
wrote :-— 

‘The rights of the Bengal ryots had passed 
away sub silentio, and they had become to all 
intents and purposes tenants at will.” 

That was the state of things 30 years 
ago, and what was it now? A recent 
cadastral survey in the populous part of 
Behar showed that 91 per cent of the 
small cultivators were in possession of 
tenant-right. Now as to the Customs 
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duties. All the Inland Custom line had 
been abolished from the Sutlej to Sum- 
bulpore—a line of 2,000 miles; the in- 
land duties on sugar had been taken 
off; and all import duties had been abo- 
lished except those on salt and arms. 
ro oh!”) He observed that some 

iberal Members sneered at the aboli- 
tion of import duties, quite forgetting 
their doctrine, as members of the Cobden 
Club, that the reduction of the import 
duties was, as he believed it to be, a 
boon to all consumers. All the export 
duties, with the exception of those on 
rice and opium, had also been abolished. 
He had not a word to say in defence 
of the Rice Duty, and the moment it 
was possible to do without the export 
duty on rice it certainly ought to be 
repealed. Now, might he point out 
some other marks of progress in India 
which were most striking? He would 
first take the Post Office, which was 
generally considered a good illustration 
of the progress of a country. Thirty 
years ago there were 700 post offices 
and pillar boxes in India, and there were 
now 17,000; while the letters and news- 
papers, &c. sent, which 30 years ago were 
28,000,000, were now 259,000,000. Be- 
sides that, savings’ banks, money order 
offices, and parcels insurance, and other 
offices conducing to the benefit of the 
people, had been established. So cheap 
now was the postal system of India, that 
a letter could be sent from Quetta on 
the borders of Afghanistan to Bhamo on 
the frontiers of China—3,000 miles—for 
a halfpenny. Thirty years ago there 
were 3,000 miles of telegraph lines, now 
there were 32,000 miles. Thirty years 
ago there were but few telegraph offices, 
now there were 1,837, and the number 
of messages sent, exclusive of railway 
messages, in 1886-7, was 2,500,000, 
making 4} percent profit on the capital, 
Rx. 4,000,000 invested. Great progress 
had been made in legislation and in 
judicial establishments. During the last 
30 years Codes had been passed for the 
Criminal Law, the Civil Law, and the 
Law of Civil Evidence and Procedure. 
When the House recollected that they 
had never been able themselves to 
pass any Code at all, they must ad- 
mit that there was some little merit 
in the Legislature of India. These 
Codes had been translated into all the 
important languages of the country. 
Many of the Judges in the advanced 
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Provinces and all the Judges and 
most of the Magistrates of first in- 
stance were Natives. Oorruption was 
now almost unknown amongst the Judges 
in the advanced Provinces, and even 
inferior Judges or Magistrates, such 
as the Tahsildars and Mamlatdars, 
had attained a much higher standard 
of rectitude than was dreamed of some 
time ago. One of the most remark- 
able improvements in the judicial admi- 
nistration of India was the institution 
of honorary magistrates, who, without 
pay, administered justice in very many 
parts of the country. Then with regard 
to hospitals, 30 years ago there were 142 
civil hospitals and dispensaries, and 
there were now 1,411. And that oc- 
curred under a Government which the 
hon. Member for South Donegal (Mr. 
Mac Neil) denounced as cruel and bar- 
barous. Thirty years ago the number 
of patients treated annually was 700,000; 
but now it amounted to 10,300,000. 
Vaccination had extended greatly, and 
in some places the yearly vaccina- 
tions were equal to the number of 
births. There were 25 towns which 
had a supply of pure water, and there 
were many others in which the sup- 
ply had been greatly improved. All 
that sanitation had been carried out 
under the direction of Local Bodies, 
mainly, and very often exclusively, com- 
posed of Natives. In 1865 there were 
26 Colleges, in 1886 there were 110. 
In the former year there were 1,582 
students, and 10,538 in the latter. In 
the number of schools there had been an 
increase in the same period from 19,201 
to 122,227, and in the number of scholars 
an increase from 619,260 to 3,314,542. 
The girls’ schools had increased from 
2,105 to 5,586, and the girl scholars 
from 42,327 to 99,510. It was caleu- 
lated that there were now at school 194 
per cent of the boys of school age. He 
did not say that was final. He did not 
say that was a satisfactory condition of 
things to stop at, but he maintained it 
was progress during 30 years for which 
they might be thankful, and which 
might encourage them to proceed in the 
course they had adopted. Now as to 
Public Works. In 1857 there were 400 
miles of railway; in 1887, 14,382; the 
passengers in the former year numbered 
895,000, in the latter, 95,500,000; the 
goods traffic had increased from 77,000 
tons to 20,000,000 tons. The railway 
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receipts in 1887 were Rx.13,468,000, 
and it had been calculated that it would 
have cost four times as much to move 
these goods and passengers without rail- 
ways, and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of India might be said to have 
saved the people of India Rx. 54,500,000. 
These railways had, no doubt, cost the 
Government of India Rx.1,000,000 
a-year; but by this time, if it had not been 
for the extraordinary fall in the rate of 
exchange, they would cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. Great advantages had 
also been secured by Irrigation Works, 
which, in the North of India, yielded 
a return of 4 per cent, and in the 
Madras Presidency gave very much 
larger profits. Trunk roads had been 
made, and turnpikes and tolls had been 
abolished. With regard to Local Go- 
vernment, he might point out that in 
1858 there were scarcely any municipal 
towns, whereas now there were 462 of 
such towns, spending Rx.3,480,000 
annually, and controlling the sanitary 
and local interests of a population of 
14,250,000 persons. There were also 
Rural Boards and Port Authorities which 
provided for the education and sanitation 
of the districts, and for the improvement 
of commercial facilities at seaports, and 
these Boards and Governing Bodies con- 
sisted mainly of Natives. Reference had 
been made to the fact that certain Indian 
fabrics had been displaced by English 
goods; but that was the natural result 
of India coming into contact with a 
great manufacturing country which 
could manufacture more cheaply than 
themselves. But there was a great 
deal to be said on the other side. If 
some Indian industries had been dis- 
placed, there were other industries 
which had been developed, by contact 
with Great Britain— namely, railway 
labour, which employed 225,000 men, 
steamboat labour, indigo manufacture, 
cotton manufacture in Bombay, and jute 
manufacture in Bengal, and the timber 
and rice trades. There were 89 cotton 
mills with 2,250,000 spindles in Bom- 
bay; there were 24 jute mills, nine 
‘paper mills, and a number of timber 
and rice mills. The exports of cotton 
yarns and fabrics amounted in 1887 to 
Rx.4,250,000, and the manufacture of 
tea, coffee, jute, and cinchona employed 
400,000 men, and the trade in these 
articles, which had not existed before 
the British occupation, now amounted 
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to Rx.12,250,000, besides the Indian 
consumption. He thought that when it 
was possible to point to a record of that 
kind as the result of 30 years’ adminis- 
tration of the Government of India, we 
had no reason to complain. He re- 
peated, without fear of contradiction, 
that there was no national achievement 
which afforded greater satisfaction to 
the Sovereign and the people of this 
country than the just and noble adminis- 
tration of our Indian Empire. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he desired to make an appeal to the 
Committee on behalf of a class of men 
who had no means of expressing their 
opinions except through Members of 
that House. He alluded to the non- 
commissioned officers promoted from the 
ranks and afterwards promoted to com- 
missions in the Indian Army. The 
grievance of which they complained was 
as follows:—That the Statement made 
in January, 1884, by the then Secretary 
of State for India to the effect that the 
usages in the Indian Army and the 
English Army should be assimilated, 
had not been carried into effect. He 
did not want to multiply details or men- 
tion too many instances, and he would, 
therefore, refer to one or two only in 
which it had failed. One was that the 
non-commissioned officers promoted in 
the English Army were allowed £100 
for outfit, whereas those in the Indian 
Army received nothing. Again, in case 
of the death of officers in the English 
Army, their widows had pensions of 
£80, whereas in the Indian Army the 
corresponding pensions were cut down 
to £36. He wished to call attention to 
the fact that the men on whose behalf 
he was speaking were, all of them, of 
many years’ good and honourable ser- 
vice, who had been promoted in conse- 
quence, and, therefore, deserved all they 
were entitled to get. They were really 
hardworking, practical soldiers; they 
were not men who counted their 10 
years’ Indian service, with five years’ 
in a Volunteer battalion, two years at 
a depot, and one year’s leave, but men 
who had gone regularly through their 
period of service in India. He regretted 
that no hon. Member of higher standing 
than himself could be found to take up 
the cause of these deserving officers. 
That, however, was their misfortune, 
and not their fault; and he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
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State for India (Sir John Gorst) would 
give a favourable consideration to the 
few words he had said in their be- 
half. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he sincerely hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India would pay attention to the case 
which had been urged by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just spoken. 
Most hon. Members had listened with 
interest and attention to the harangue 
which had been pronounced by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for India in + 9 of the many in- 
justices which had been perpetrated in 
ndia. The hon. Gentleman had told 

the Committee that the railways had in- 
creased in that country, and implied that 
the Natives had at least sufficient con- 
fidence in their Rulers to embark in the 
railway carriages which were provided 
for them. The fact had been brought 
before him in the course of the last few 
days that on some of the railways pas- 
sengers had to wait while a ticket was 
being written out. That was simply 
absurd ; and he maintained that if they 
really wanted to promote the railway 
system in India, which had furnished the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
with some plausible arguments that 
evening, they ‘should remedy such 
grievances as this. The position taken 
up by the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
him to be founded on the supposition 
that railways were never known before; 
but, as a matter of fact, progress had 
taken place all over the world, and 
because it had taken place in India the 
hon. Gentleman took advantage of the 
natural progress made as a_ set-off 
against the claims of hon. Members on 
behalf of the people of India. He had 
asked the hon. Gentleman a fortnight 
ago what the Government were going to 
do in connection with the India Medical 
Service, and he was good enough to put 
him off, maintaining at thesametime that 
it was for the benefit of the Medical 
Service in India that it should be edu- 
cated in India, instead of as heretofore. 
The subject was not, of course, one which 
would generally interest the Committee, 
and he should, therefore, be as brief as 
ssible in the remarks he had to make. 

t was in the knowledge of the House 

that medical officers in India had been 
educated at Netley, at which place also 
the Army medical officers were educated, 
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and great economy had resulted from 
that system. It should also be borne in 
mind that the officers belonging to the 
Army Medical Staff, serving as they 
must in India, were likewise educated at 
Netley. What was now proposed to be 
done? It was, he believed, that candi- 
dates for the India Medical Service 
would have to be examined in London 
by practically the same staff as that 
which examined for the Army Medical 
Service at the present time. Those 
gentlemen who satisfied the Examiners 
would have then to proceed to India to 
three or four medical schools which were 
not at present in existence, and for which 
no provision had been made. The hon. 
Gentleman had told them that there 
were hospitals in India, but he had on 
two occasions distinctly evaded answer- 
ing his Question as to whether those 
hospitals were provided with the neces- 
sary means and resources for bringing 
the students to the state of efficiency to 
which they had hitherto been brought 
at the medical school at Netley. He 
was speaking in the interest of a very 
large class, whose grievance if not 
attended to would result in the supply 
of really qualified men, when they were 
wanted, being conspicuous for its 
absence. The Government by this 
course were proposing to relieve them- 
selves of a very moderate expense, and 
transferring it to the people of India; 
they were trying to carry out a very 
unwise proposal, and in confirmation of 
what he said he had only to refer the hon. 
Gentleman to one of the leading medical 
newspapersofthecountry. In this matter, 
although an Irishman, and there were 
many Irishmen in the India Medical 
Service, he was speaking as a medical 
man. The proposal of the Government 
implied a certain amount of contempt 
for the Medical Profession, because they 
seemed to think that because there were 
doctors now there would always be 
doctors. He recollected that in the 
Queen’s University, Ireland, which was 
a Government institution, placards were 
put up telling gentlemen who were be- 
coming qualified members of the Pro- 
fession not to join the Indian or Army 
Medical Service. The Government had 
on that occasion to cry ‘ peccavi,” and 
they might have to do so again. He 
asked the Government to pause in time, 
and look into this matter with the serious- 
ness which it demanded, 
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Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he rose to call attention 
to a case of injustice done to a medical 
officer of his acquaintance (Deputy 
Surgeon General Joynt), who had 
been retired on a lower pension than 
he was entitled to receive. This gentle- 
man had served 26} years in the India 
Service and received a pension of £500, 
although it was the general practice to 
give a pension of £700 after 25 years’ 
service; he appeared to have been 
known throughout his career as an ex- 
cellent officer, and to have been compli- 
mented by his superiors. He had also 
been refused the opportunity of serving 
longer to complete his term. He brought 
this case before the hon. Gentleman, 
because he thought it undesirable that 
the repeated complaints of this officer 
should remain unanswered. 

Sm JOHN GORST said, he regretted 
that he had not received Notice of the 
circumstance which the hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward, because he was 
unable to give any reply upon it. If, 
however, the hon. Gentleman would put 
a Notice on the Paper, or if he would 
communicate with him, the subject 
should be inquired into and a reply 
given. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 36; 
Noes 105: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 272.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it appears, by the Accounts 
laid before this House, that the Total Revenue 
of India for the year ending the 3lst day of 
March 1887, was itx.77,337,134; that the Total 
Expenditure in India and in England charged 
to Revenue was Rx.77,158,707; that there was 
a surplus of Revenue over Expenditure of 
Rx.178,427; and that the Capital Outlay on Rail- 
ways and Irrigation Works was Rx.5,670,484, 
besides a Capital Charge of £4,914,546 involved 
in the Redemption of Liabilities. 


Resolution to be reported 7Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL.—[{Brix 354.] 
(Mr. Jackson, Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Amendment of 50 & 51 
Vict. c. 31. 8. 9, sub-sections (a), (4), (e), 
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(9), (A), (#) (2), (m), 8. 10, 8. 11, sub- 
ion (i) ). 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he did 
not like to go into the various items of 
this clause, but would put a question to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) with reference 
to one or two of the sub-sections. He 
desired to know, as to the Ist sub- 
section, whether the Board had settled 
any scheme for the expenditure of this 
£35,000 for the Fire Brigade? As to 
Sub-section 3, he might say that he had 
thought the expenditure olosed. Would 
the hon. Gentleman tell them what the 
remaining £11,000 was for? Already 
£136,000 had been spent in this direc- 
tion. Then, as to Sub-section 8, it gave 
powers under the Various Powers Act 
for the expenditure of £81,000 more 
this year than was given under the Act 
of 1885. He wished to ask which of 
the various powers of the Act of 1885 
were to be carried out under this expen- 
diture. Lastly, as to Sub-section 9, it 
was proposed to take £131,000 for, he 
thought, main drainage and sewers. 
This, he believed, had nothing to do 
with the outfall, but was a separate 
matter. Why did they want to spend 
so large a sum, the system being prac- 
tically complete ? 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, that as to Sub-section 1, he under- 
stood that the power here given in re- 
spect of the Fire Brigade was in lieu of 
the power given under the Metropolitan 
Expenses Bill of last Session which had 
not passed into law. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the hon. Member had not been present 
last night when this matter was explained. 
So far as the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
was concerned, it had nothing to do—no 
connection with the Bill introduced into 
the House. This was a capital expen- 
diture on hydrants and matters of that 
kind, with a view of making better pro- 
vision for fires occurring in different 
parts of the Metropolis. In reply to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) as to 
Sub-section (i) 

Mr. FIRTH said, he had asked if 
they had settled anything in this matter, 
as the expenditure was abnormal ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that, no doubt, it 
was an abnormal expenditure, because a 
further oxtension of the scheme had 
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been decided upon and an additional 
sum was being asked for. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had asked, as to Sub- 
section 3, why this expenditure was not 
closed ? The reason was because the 
work done in 1887 was less than had 
been expected, and the additional ex- 
penditure was consequently thrown on 
the present year. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would understand that as the 
amount placed at the disposal of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works last year 
had not been expended it had been sur- 
rendered. 

Mr. FIRTH: Yes; but they are ask- 
ing for £4,000 more. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he understood 
that it was in consequence of less work 
having been done in 1887 than was ex- 
pected, more work being thrown on 
the present year. This caused the sum 
taken in 1888 to be larger than the 
amount originally estimated. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked as to Sub- 
section 8, and desired to know if the 
money was to be expended on special 
works? Well, he (Mr. Jackson) under- 
stood that the Supplemental sum was due 
to the fact that in this case also the work 
that was expected to be done in 1887 was 
not done in that year, and threw more 
work upon this year. It was work in con- 
nection with the Woolwich Ferry. As 
to the expenditure under Sub-section 9, 
the engineer estimated that everything 
had been got into working order, and 
that the work would proceed more rapidly 
than when the Estimate was prepared. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Powers to expend money 
for the purposes of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Various Powers) Act, 
1888, Thames Tunnel (Blackwall) Act, 
1888, Hampstead Heath Enlargement 
Acts, 1886 and 1888, Clissold Park Act, 
1887, Vauxhall Park Act, 1888, Brixton 
Park Act, 1888, and the Metropolis 
(Whitechapel and Limehouse), &c., 
Confirmation Act, 1888). 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he desired 
to draw attention to certain words in 
this clause especially bearing on the 
lending authority—namely, the words 
“as the Board think fit.” Would 
there be any objection to altering the 
words into ‘‘as the London County 
Council think fit?” The London County 
Council would have to consider the 
authorities to whom so much money 
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was to be lent. The discretion of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was a 
vanishing quantity, both in public es- 
teem and in fact. 

Tue SEORETARY ro tos TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would see that, though it might be 
that the County Council when established 
might alter the manner of dealing with 
this matter of lending, in the meantime, 
so far as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was concerned, the words “as 
they think fit” must stand. The work 
would have to be taken over by the new 
Governing Body, and the transfer of 
authority would be covered by the 
general legislation. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to expend money 
for sundry purposes during year 1889). 


Motion made, and Question pesptee> 
‘* That the Clause stand part of the Bill. 
—(HMr. Jackson.) 


Mrz. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he was afraid he should have 
to ask the House to bear with him for a 
few moments, whilst he gave reasons 
for opposing Sub-sections ‘A, 1, and 7.” 
It was proposed by this clause to 
authorize the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to spend a very considerable sum 
of money on artizans and labourers’ 
dwellings improvements, and for pur- 
poses of street improvements. He had 
first of all to complain, in regard to the 
clause to which he referred, that the 
dwellings erected in the Metropolis were 
of a most unhealthy character. He 
asked any Member of the House to 
visit any of the blocks of buildings 
which had been erected, and to ask 
themselves whether they would care 
to reside within them? He did not 
know who was responsible for the blun- 
ders which had been committed—whe- 
ther it was the architect or the Board of 
Works, or whether it was any particular 
Department of the Government; but 
there was not a single block of artizans’ 
dwellings in the Metropolis—excepting 
those which had been erected under the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate Company, and 
over which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had no control—which was fit 
for human habitation, and he said that 
advisedly. The windows of the dwell- 
ings were more like pigeon holes than 
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some cases as much as 18 inches, 
Every effort seemed to have been made 
by the architect or surveyor of the Board 
of Works to exclude light and air from 
these dwellings. In sume of them there 
were from 1,400 to 2,000 windows; and, 
to say nothing as to the injurious effect 
upon the people who resided in them, a 
considerable saving might have been 
effected in the eonstruction of these 
dwellings had the windows been as 
large as they should have been, as glass 
and wood was much cheaper than bricks 
—especiully the brick walls that were 
employed in artizany’ dwellings. He had 
first of all to complain of the shameful 
way in which the people were housed 
in the so-called improved dwellings of 
the working classes. He would ask 
hon. Members, between now and the 
next meeting of the House, to judge for 
themselves as to the accuracy of his 
statement by visiting the artizans’ dwell- 
ings in the Metropolis. They need not go 
far. There was a block in Bedfordbury 
where a considerable amount of money 
had been spent, though how people man- 
aged to subsist in it was to him a perfect 
mystery. The windows, as he had said, 
were more like pigeon-holes than win- 
dows, and reflected the greatest amount 
of discredit upon those who were respon- 
sible. He assumed that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, more than anybody else, 
were responsible for the construction of 
these dwellings, from which light and 
air were excluded. Then he objected to 
arming this Body with powers for what 
were called street improvements. He 
would ask the Committee to bear with 
him for a few moments whilst he re- 
ferred to two thoroughfares which were 
now well known in the Metropolis. He 
referred to the new street from Charing 
Cross to Tottenham Court Road, and 
the Shaftesbury Avenue. Eleven years 
ago the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
or someone who was connected with 
that Board, thought it desirable to pur- 
_ chase a number of houses on the site of 
these improvements, and they paid, in 
many instances, considerable sums of 
money by way of compensation to the 
persons occupying the houses. Many 
of those houses were closed for six or 
seven years before they were pulled 
down. One would have thought that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, if 
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such time as they were prepared to pull 
them down, without burdening the Me. 
tropolis with the interest which had to 
be paid on the money wherewith the 
purchases had been made. Ten or 11 
years ago there existed in Nassau Street 
a snug little hotel which might have 
been known to some Members of the 
House who were fond of dishes cooked 
in the French fashion. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works paid the pro- 
prietor of the hotel some thousands of 
pounds by way of compensation, and 
the house remained empty four years. 
He (Mr. Cremer) believed it was after- 
wards let for some trifling sum ; but it 
was 10 years after the house was pur- 
chased, and after thousands of pounds 
had been expended in compensation to 
the proprietor, that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works pulled the place down. 
All this time the Board of Works was 
paying interest on the money given to 
the proprietor of the hotel. Again, the 
proprietor of another house at the corner 
of Hayes Court was paid for being dis- 
— of his business. The Board 
et the house to another tenant; and 
would hon. Members credit it when he 
stated that the Board paid to the man 
who took it, after he had remained in it 
two or three years, compensation for 
depriving him of his business? A third 
man obtained possession of the house, 
and he also tried it on with the Board 
of Works, and very nearly succeeded in 
obtaining compensation. That was the 
way in which the money of the rate- 
ayers had been squandered by the 
Board of Works; and the House was 
now asked to arm them with authority 
to continue this process of wasting 
the ratepayers’ money. When the 
new street was constructed from Pic- 
cadilly to Broad Street, the Board con- 
structed, and very properly constructed, 
a large subway. He admitted that 
this subway was admirably constructed. 
He had watched its progress, and had 
congratulated himself that a little com- 
mon sense had been infused into the 
business of the Board, and that in the 
future, in that street, at any rate, they 
would not see the road torn up every 
two or three weeks for the purpose of 
operating on the gas and water pipes. 
The Board constructed that subway, and 
they knew that they were going to con- 
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struct another street from Tottenham 
Court Road to Charing Oross. Any 
schoolboy could have told them that it 
was desirable to construct what was 
known in the trade as a junction, so that 
when the new subway was made from 
Tottenham Court Road to Charing Cross 
it might have been easily connected with 
the subway then existing. Nothing of 
the kind took place, however, and what 
happened? Why, 12 months after the 
first subway was constructed the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had to pull up 
the road, break into the subway at Cam- 
bridge Circus, and spend a large sum of 
money in making the junction, which 
should have been constructed when the 
first subway was built. These were a 
few instances of the way in which the 
money of the London ratepayers had 
been wasted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the Board, in the instances 
he had referred to, had the opportunity 
of constructing magnificent thorough- 
fares of which the inhabitants of London 
might have been proud; but if anyone 
would walk through these thoroughfares 
and look about him, he (Mr. Cremer) 
would undertake to say that he would 
find the streets full of angles and bungles. 
He could go on multiplying instances, 
but he should be sorry to waste the time 
of the House by going into more details, 
as he assumed that there was no one 
who had not made up his mind as tothe 
general character of the Board which 
they were now asked to arm with these 
additional powers. He, for one, would 
go into the Lobby against a Board 
which had so disgraced itself that its 
name was a bye-word and reproach not 
only in the Metropolis, but throughout 
the whole civilized world. Even if no 
one went with him, he should feel it 
his duty, on behalf of the ratepayers of 
London, to protest against arming the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with the 
new powers contained in this clause. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 101 ; | P® 


Noes 31: 
No. 273.) 


Clause 7 (Special power to expend 
money for purposes of main drainage 
and main sewers). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 
—( Hr. Jackson.) 


Majority 70.—(Div. List, 
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Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he did 
not know whether it was worth while 
discussing the Bill, but he had one ob- 
servation to make upon Olause 7. He 
supposed the £142,000 was for the ex- 
perimental works that had been carried 
out at the outfallat Barking. Last year 
they voted £170,000 for the same pur- 
pose, and he understood that the total 
cost of the work was estimated at over 
£1,000,000. He would like to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he could tell them 
what the total cost of the work was 
likely to be; and whether he himself ap- 
proved of the system of purification of 
sewage which had been adopted? 

Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was afraid he could not give the hon. 
and learned Member any information as 
to what the ultimate cost of the work 
would be. He had, personally, little 
experience in dealing with matters of 
this kind, and therefore he would not 
dare to make an estimate. But it must 
be obvious that, whether the system 
adopted was approved or not, some at- 
tempt must be made to deal with the 
sewage. He did not think that at this 
late hour of the Board’s existence, so to 
speak, they could usefully hinder or sus- 
pend their operations. A very large 
amount of money had been spent upon 
the works, which were now in progress. 
He understood that very considerable 
progress had been made with the works 
at Barking, and that the Board were 
hopeful—he would not put it higher than 
that—that the plans they had adopted 
and were carrying out would be success- 
ful. Anyone who had any experience 
of dealing with the purification of sew- 
age, or kindred matters, would speak 
with very great caution as to certainty 
of success, and even as to the expendi- 
ture which would be involved. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury if it was not 
ssible for the Government to use their 
influence with the Board of Works in 
order to prevent any further expendi- 
ture in this direction, pending an in- 
quiry into the Report which had re- 
cently been published in regard to the 
remarkable success which had attended 
the utilization of the sewage in Berlin ? 
Hon. Members of the House might pro- 
bably have seen the Report, and those 
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Members who were acquainted with the 
City of Berlin 10 or 11 years ago would 
remember the terrible sanitary eondi- 
tion of that city before the system of 
canalization was introduced. If the Re- 
port was a reliable one, he certainly 
thought it would be worth while, on 
the part of the Government, to use any 
influence they possessed with the Board 
of Works to induce them to stay their 
hand, and not expend any more money 
on a scheme which, he believed, was 
condemned by every expert, until an in- 
quiry had been instituted and a Report 
made as to the accuracy of the state- 
ment which was recently published with 
regard to the successful result of the 
system adopted in Berlin. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would see that to suspend the works 
at this moment and in their present con- 
dition would, to say the least of it, bea 
very large waste of money. It would, 
moreover, give rise to very difficult 

uestions. It was quite certain the 

etropolitan Board of Works had be- 
fore them the information the hon. 
Member had represented to the Com- 
mittee—their attention had been drawn 
to the Report. In view of the fact that 
these responsibilities of the Board were 
about to be taken over by a new Body, 
whose duty it would be to carry out these 
works, he thought it would be extremely 
unwise for the House of Commons to 
impose any new conditions, or sto 
works which were going on, and whic 
had received Parliamentary sanction. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that, as a matter 
of fact, this money would be expended 
in constructing additional settling tanks. 
The opinion of many competent autho- 
rities was that the expenditure of this 
money would be absolutely waste—that 
in a few years the settling tanks would 
be absolutely useless. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 8 and 9 severally agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Extension of amount of 
loans to the managers of Metropolitan 
* Asylum District). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, that he called attention to 
the subject of this clause yesterday, but 
he did not receive much satisfaction. 


Mr. Cremer 


{COMMONS} 
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The object of the clause was to increase 
by £50,000 the power of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to lend money 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. As 
he said last night, he thought this was 
a very unfortunate time for the Metro- 
— Asylums Board to come to that 
ouse and ask them to increase its 
sibilities of borrowing money, for he was 
sure he did not exaggerate the case 
when he said that, possibly with one 
exception, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board was the most unpopular Body in 
the Metropolis. It was certainly be- 
lieved to be the most extravagant. The 
expenditure of that Board had grown 
with frightful rapidity. In 1872 the 
Board’s expenditure was £197,000. In 
10 years it had grown to £386,000. In 
the next year it was £420,000, and in 
1885 it was £566,000. In 1886 there 
was a drop, but a very slight one, for the 
expenditure was £524,000. The Board 
had the administration of a mere corner 
of the whole field of the Poor Law, and 
yet the sum he had mentioned was no 
less than 23 per cent of the whole cost 
of the Poor Law administration in Lon- 
don. Taking the case of his own con- 
stituency, he believed that the contribu- 
tion of Bethnal Green was as large as 
9d. in the £1 of the rateable value. 
But, large as this expenditure out of the 
rates was, they had also to take into con- 
sideration a very large expenditure out 
of loans. He aid not want to weary the 
Committee, and therefore he would only 
give two figures. In 1885 the expendi- 
ture out of loans was £90,000, and in 
1886 it was £101,000. And then there 
was, perhaps, ths still more serious aspect 
of the expenditure of the Board which 
was presented to them by the fact that 
the amount of outstanding loans was 
constantly increasing. He found that 
on Lady Day, 1883, the amount of out- 
standing loans was £910,000; on 
Lady Day, 1886, it had risen to 
more than £1,000,000, and at Christ- 
mas, 1886, it had risen to more than 
£1,100,000. What it was now he 
could not say, because they had no in- 
formation. He thought they had much 
reason to complain of the fact that al- 
though they had now arrived at the 9th 
of August, 1888, and were called upon 
to assent to the financial operations of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, they 
had not yet received a Report of that 
Board for the year 1887. The issue of 
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that Report ought to be expedited, so 
that it would be in their hands, at all 
events, when the Money Bill for the 
following year was presented for their 
consideration. He referred last night 
to the suspicion which rested on the 
Board, and he did not want to labour 
that aspect of the case; but the answer 
which, no doubt, the hon. Gentleman 
the ore, 2 the Treasury would 
make would be that none of this money 
could be lent without the sanction of 
the Local Government Board for the 
expenditure. It was perfectly true that 
such sanction had to be obtained, but 
the argument was not conclusive. If 
they provided the money they took the 
first step, at all events, to enable the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board to get pos- 
session. He would like to impress on 
hon. Members the fact that there was 
no more persistent Body in the Metro- 
_ or perhaps in the world, than the 
etropolitan Asylums Board. The 
Board was constantly going to the Local 
Government Board and pressing for con- 
sent to schemes. It frequently happened 
that, in the first place, consent was with- 
held; but, nothing daunted, the Board 
returned to the charge, and in many 
cases successfully. He was afraid that 
in the cases they had now in view the 
virtue of the Local Government Board 
might not be able resist these constant 
and persistent assaults. Let them pro- 
-tect the Local Government Board against 
the pressure which was constantly ap- 
pi If the Metropolitan Board of 
orks had not the money to lend, it 
was clear the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board could not get it from them; and, 
considering the character which the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board had at 
resent, it was the plain duty of the 
mmittee to take precautions against 
the Board unduly increasing its respon- 
sibilities. No reason had yet been 
alleged—at least, he was unable to elicit 
last night from the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury any reason 
whatever for extending the power of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
lend to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
In the absence of satisfactory reasons 
he should certainly feel it his duty to 
divide the Committee against the clause. 
Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was sorry his answer last night had 
not removed the hon. Member’s objec- 
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tion. He certainly endeavoured to 
supply him with a reason why the 
clause should not be omitted. He took 
it that the object of the hon. Member 
was to prevent expenditure by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Let him 
point out that even if the hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggestion were adopted his ob- 
ject would not be effected. Although 
they might strike out of the Bill the 
ower of the Metropolitan Board of 
orks to lend money to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, they would 
not thereby prevent the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board borrowing money in 
other quarters. The hon. Member was 
quite right in saying that the Asylums 
Board had been very persistent in its 
demands; but he could, trust the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
to be equally persistent in refusing to 
accede to any demands made by the 
Asylums Board until the Board con- 
vinced him that the demands were 
honest and ought to be met. The hon. 
Member would see that the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board having got the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to cer- 
tain expenditure for the extension of 
their Asylums and having got the power 
to borrow money either from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works or in the open 
market, his object would not be attained 
even though he prevented the Metro- 
politan Board of Works lending the 
money. But there was an advantage, 
which the hon. Gentleman would admit, 
both to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and to the Asylums Board, that one 
should lend money upon ample security 
and at a reasonable rate of interest, and 
that the other should borrow money 
without paying too high a price for it. 
The striking out of this clause might 
cause the Asylums Board to borrow 
money at a higher rate of interest than 
was necessary. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he was sorry he was not able to be 
satisfied with the answer of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury. 
From time to time greater facilities had 
been given to the Asylums Board to 
borrow money. It was all very well to 
say that the Local Government Board 
would use their discretion, but the Local 
Government Board had many duties to 

rform, and in the case of a persistent 
Body like the Asylums Board it was very 
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likely that sometimes they might be 
caught napping. As long as they had 
these Boards in London which were not 
directly elected by the people, which 
consisted of nominee members, it was 
his and his hon. Friend’s bounden duty 
to prevent them having facilities to 
borrow money in the large manner 
they would be able to borrow if this 
clause were passed. It was absurd for 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury to say that if this clause 
was not passed the Board could go 
into the open market and borrow 
money, possibly at a higher rate of 
interest. What would be the effect 
of the omission of this clause? For 
the first time the expenditure of the 
Asylums Board would be brought under 
the notice of the pubiic; and, therefore, 
they would have to be much more care- 
ful how they expended money than they 
had hitherto been. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he shared, to some 
extent, the distrust hon. Gentlemen had 
expressed of the Asylums Board; but 
the course they now proposed to take 
would not carry out the object they de- 
sired to secure. The Bill conferred no 

wer upon the Metropolitan Asylums 

oard. It was a re-grant of an old exist- 
ing power on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—to do what? To lend such sums 
of money as the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board were authorized to borrow with 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board. He did not see that they could 
have a better control than that of the 
Local Government Board. He should 
be compelled to vote against the omis- 
sion of the clause, though, at the same 
time, he would not like his vote to be 
taken as an expression of confidence in 
the Asylums Board. He hoped to see 
the time when London would be as 
other great Municipalities were, inde- 
pendent of Parliamentary control in its 
financial matters. They could trust Bir- 
mingham and Manchester to spend their 
own money, and he hoped London would 
be trusted to the same degree and ex- 
tent. But this clause simply said that 
if the President of the Local Government 
Board, in the exercise of the power 
already vested in him, sanctioned the 
borrowing by the Asylums Board of cer- 
tain sums of money, the Board should 
be able to go into the cheapest market 
to get the money. 


Mr. J. Rowlands 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, they desired to press their 
protest to a Division. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board should have no farther 
powers of borrowing. That Board was a 
corrupt Body, and they desired to see it 
swept away. The sooner it was made 
the subject of inquiry similar to that 
held by the Commission into the doings 
of the Board of Works, and the sooner 
the Board was deprived of the power of 
spending the ratepayers’ money, the 
better. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he did 
not understand what the money was 
for. He was given to understand it was 
for the extension of hospital accommo- 
dation; but, as had been pointed out, 
the hospitals provided by the Board cost 
a very much larger sum than others. 
Hon. Members who were responsible to 
the ratepayers of London ought to have 
some control over this expenditure. His 
hon. Friend had used some very strong 
language in respect to the Board; but if 
anybody would refer to Zhe Spectator, 
which, he thought, was a Conservative 
journal, more or less—at all events, a 
journal of very high respectability— 
it would be found that in reference to 
the Homerton inquiry the language of 
his hon. Friend was mild as new milk 
compared to that used by this respect- 
able, sober, high-class journal. The 
Committee should know what this 
money was for. It might not, it was 
said, be borrowed at all; but if it should 
be, the ratepayers would have to find 
the interest, and the Representatives of 
the ratepayers were entitled to know 
something about it. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
hon. and learned Member asked what the 
money was required for, and though he 
could not give information as to all the 
items hecould assurethe hon. and learned 
Member that it was after a great deal 
of negotiation with the Board that the 
Local Government Board satisfied them- 
selves as to the propriety of the demand. 
The item for the erection of huts for 
convalescent small-pox patients had in 
the course of the inquiry been reduced 
to one-half the sum first mentioned. The 
accommodation was absolutely essential 
in the interest of London in view of the 
possibility of the outbreak of a small- 
pox epidemic; but the Local Govern- 
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ment ag geo pei in their first 
roposal the Metropolitan Asylums 
ard were proceeding in much too 
costly and large a manner. The Local 
Government Board urged that, so far as 
possible, existing buildings should be 
availed of, and that these should only be 
supplemented where they would be 
likely to be required in a case of a small- 

x epidemic. Ultimately the Asylums 

oard adopted that view, and, in conse- 
quence, the original sum asked for was 
reduced by about a-half. The Local 
Government Board sanctioned the 
borrowing of money for the erection of 
sheds, and though it was to be hoped 
that these would not be required, yet it 
was essential that provision should be 
made. To say that no further borrow- 
ing powers should be given to the 
Asylums Board was a proposition that 
could not be entertained for a moment. 
The Asylums Board might not be con- 
stituted in a satisfactory manner, and he 
was willing to admit that the time must 
come when the entire management of 
matters of this kind should be trans- 
ferred to the County Council; but in the 
discussion of the clauses of the Local 
Government Bill he gave reasons why 
he thought these powers should not now 
be transferred. The time, however, 
must come for the transfer. He must 
guard himself against being supposed 
to agree with the hon. Member for the 
Hoxton Division of Shoreditch’s attack 
on the Board. The Board had done 
great service to the people of London, 
and very often when it was by no means 
a pleasant duty. Whether the Board 
was constituted in a satisfactory manner 
or not, and whether or not its functions 
should be transferred to the new autho- 
rity about to be created, the people of 
London owed to the Board a debt of 
gratitude for services rendered. This 
was no very large item of expenditure ; 
it had the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he hoped the Commit- 
tee would assent to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works lending the sum. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, before the Division was taken 
it should be made quite clear that it 
was because the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board disregarded the advice tendered 
by Metropolitan Members, when the 

Government Bill was under con- 
sideration, that those Members now felt 
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it their duty to divide the Committee on 
this question. He merely referred to 
this because the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) seemed to have 
fallen into the error of supposing that 
the County Council would have control 
over the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; 
but it was because the County Council 
would have no such control over the 
Board that hon. Members felt it their 
duty to make this protest. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton was probably under a 
misapprehension. Mr. Henry H. 
Fowter: No.} Well, then he was mis- 
understood by the Committee, for there 
were several ejaculations of dissent when 
the right hon. Gentleman made the state- 
ment. Had the County Council possessed 
the control the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was urged to confer upon it, 
there would have been no need for the 
protest about to be recorded. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 100 ; 
Noes 28: Majority 72: — (Div. List, 
No. 274.) 


Clause 11 (Power to lend to School 
Board for London). 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he desired some explanation in reference 
to the borrowing powers of the School 
Board for London. The School Board 
borrowed under powers vested in them 
by Act of Parliament. If the Bill re- 
ferred to previous Acts, then, by refer- 
ence to the Schedule, it would be seen 
that the unexhausted borrowing powers 
of the London School Board at the end 
of last year was £250,000. He asked 
whether this authority now asked for to 
lend and borrow £300,000 was in addi- 
tion to that borrowing power of £250,000? 
If not, then it would seem that the 
amount in the clause ought to be re- 
duced to £250,000. As the House did 
not seem to have any means of esti- 
mating how this money was to be spent, 
and as there was not in this case, as in 
the case of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the check of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Committee ought to be 
put in possession of a short summary or 
estimate of what the money was wanted 
for. He had heard it stated that part 
of the money had already been expended ; 
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and, if that were so, it made the want 
of control rather more dangerous an 
somewhat a farce to ask the House for 
these powers without limitation or super- 
vision by anybody. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought it would be clear to the hon. 
Member and to the Committee that in 
Table 2, to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred, the £250,000 was merely a state- 
ment of the borrowing powers that ex- 
pired on December 31, 1887. 

Mr. KIMBER said, no; powers that 
expired at the end of this year—Table 3 
was the one he referred to. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that this had 
nothing to do with the powers of the 
School Board. Of course, they were 
governed by another Act. This simply 
gave to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
power to lend to the School Board to an 
amount not exceeding £300,000. 

Mr. KIMBER asked, was it in addi- 
tion to the £250,000 ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, it had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 


Mr. KIMBER said, but the Board | 


would have the power to raise the 
money. 

Mr. JACKSON said, of course, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works could not 
lend to the School Board any sums, 
large or small, that the School Board 
had not Parliamentary powers to borrow. 
So far as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Bill was concerned, all the Com- 
mittee had to deal with was this lending 
power. The Board asked Parliament to 
give them power to lend out of their 
moneys £300,000 to the School Board. 
The School Board, of course, must have 
authority to borrow, else the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would not have 
the power to lend; and, assuming the 
security to be sufficient, he did not see 
any objection. There was the precaution 
that none of the money could be bor- 
rowed by the School Board or lent by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works unless 
with the sanction of the Education 
Department and of the Treasury ; there- 
fore, there were as many safeguards as 
could possibly be needed. 

Mr. KIMBER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man did not see his point. [‘ Oh, oh! "] 
He did not often trouble the House, an 
was sorry to do so now. This clause said 
the Board might lend and the School 


Mr. Kimber 
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Board might borrow a sum not exceed- 


d|ing £300,000; so that these were new 


borrowing powers. [‘‘No, no!”] If 
they were not, if it was only power to 
lend the School Board that which the 
latter had already—the power to bor- 
row—then the maximum sum should be 
£250,000; why the power in the clause 
to lend £300,000? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, the hon. Member was 
confusing the borrowing powers of the 
School Board with the lending powers 
of the Metropolitan Board. The Sche- 
dule dealt with the lending power of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
December 31, 1888, and the powers of 
the Board in that respect would expire 
on that day. They had the power to 
lend the School Board to the extent 
of the School Board’s unexhausted 
borrowing power. To strike out the 
clause would be to place the School 
Board at a disadvantage, for they would 
have to raise the money they might re- 
quire in the open market, instead of 
going to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on more favourable terms. With 
the policy of School Board expenditure 
the clause had nothing to do—it was 
simply the question of giving the Board 
of Works power to lend to this among 
other Public Bodies; there was nothing 
in it giving the slightest borrowing 
power to the School Board. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Power to lend to the Re- 
ceiver of the Metropolitan Pclice). 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, the Committee would be very cap- 
tious if it objected to Metropolitan Mem- 
bers criticizing these clauses one by one, 
seeing that they dealt exclusively with 
the Metropolis and the liability of Metro- 
politan ratepayers. After all, it was not 
often they troubled the House with 
questions peculiarly concerning them- 
selves, while the claims of other sections 
of the House were frequently allowed. 
The Representatives of 5,000,000 of 
population were entitled to ask that 
these vast sums of money should not be 
expended so long as Parliamentary con- 
trol was assumed without adequate exa- 
mination. When the Local Government 
Bill was under discussion—{ Cries of 
** Question ! ””]—this affected the ques- 
tion—the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Local Government 
Board said it was necessary Parlia- 
ment should have control over Metro- 
politan expenditure on account of the 
fatness of the Metropolis; and on that 
ground he desired to know why there 
was this power of lending to the 
Receiver of Metropolitan Police? Al- 
though former loans might have been 
justified, this required a special defence. 

ormer loans were justified, because 
it was said it was desirable to give 
unity and coherence to the debt of the 
Metropolis ; but he could not look upon 
the Metropolitan Police as a local force 
in view of the fact that ratepayers had 
no control over it, and the police area 
was not co-extensive with that under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Works. 

hy, then, should the Metropolitan 
Board of Works be under any liability 
in respect to the Metropolitan Police 
district? It was said, though he did not 
agree with it, that the Metropolitan 
Police must be an Imperial, not a local, 
force; but, if that was so, why should 
the Metropolis be put under any liability 
for the sake of the Metropolitan Police ? 
Some defence was surely required for 
this clause. 

Taz SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was extremely sorry that the hon. 
Member had not paid a little more at- 
tention to the clause about which he 
had spoken. The hon. Member was 
under the impression that it imposed 
some charge upon the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. LAWSON aaid, it was exhaust- 
ing the amount of borrowing power. 

rn. JACKSON said, it conferred no 
wer on the Receiver of Police that 

e did not otherwise possess. The whole 
action of the clause was limited simply 
to this—it gave the Metropolitan Board 
of Works power to lend to the Receiver 
of Police certain sums of money the 
Board had in hand. The Receiver of 
Police had authority to borrow certain 
sums of money ; and whetherhe borrowed 
from the Board of Works, or in the 
open market, or from whatever source, 
it was entirely a question of the rate of 
interest at which he could get what he 
required. The clause did not really 
impose a penny of obligation upon the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis. It did, 
however, afford the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works the opportunity of lending on 
good and adequate security money that 
would otherwise have to be obtained 
elsewhere. If hon. Members wished to 
discuss the expenditure on the Metro- 
politan Police this was not the oppor- 
tunity of doing it—this was merely the 

uestion of lending to the Receiver of 
tone Police a sum of money which 
the Board must lend or invest in some 
way, and he supposed hon. Members 
would not deny that the security was 
adequate. It really afforded the Metro- 
politan Board of Works the oppor- 
tunity of safely investing the money. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the point of objection was 
the power to lend the ratepayers’ money 
to Bodies over whose expenditure the 
ratepayers had no control, and the in- 
terest upon which borrowed money the 
ratepayers had to pay. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 13 to 25, inclusive, agreed to. 


First ScHEepvutez. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
the clauses having been disposed of and 
the majority of hon. Members present 
having succumbed to the influence of 
Morpheus—{ Cries of‘ Order!” ] It was 
a fact, unwilling as supporters of the 
Government might be to recognize facts. 
It was surely time to report Progress. 
Surely Her Majesty’s Government would 
recognize the propriety of this at half- 
past 2 o’clock. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Schedule stand part of the 
Bill.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 


Dr. TANNER said, he would remind 
the Chairman that he had moved to re- 
port Progress. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he declined 
to put that Motion, being of opinion 
that it was an abuse of the Rules of the 
House. 

Schedule agreed to. 

Remaining Schedules agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—( Mr. Jackson.) 
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Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he agreed to the Motion, but hoped 
that next year the Bill would be taken 
at a different time and earlier in the 
Session. The attempt to debate it had 
been made under eonstant expressions 
of impatience from the other side of the 
House, but, in the interests of those he 
represented, he trusted it would be 
treated in a different fashion when it 
was Lrought forward under the auspices 
of the new County Council. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he believed it was a very unusual pro- 
ceeding to take three stages of a Bill at 
Sitting, and he should certainly oppose 
it were it not that hon. Members near 
him acquiesced. But the Government 
mnet not imagine that other Bills down 
for Committee stage would be allowed 
to pass with the same facility. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


[ertz 355.} COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Grants for public works 
and Scotch Fishing Boards). 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he had on previous occasions endea- 
voured to raise his feeble voice to show 
that the Irish Board of Works, to whom 
a sum of £1,000,000 sterling was pro- 

to be advanced, was not deserving 
of that confidence and trust bestowed 
upon it by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hour was very late; and, having 
made his protest quite recently, he 
would only now accentuate that by 
moving that Progress be reported, and 
the discussion might be deferred to an 
occasion more fitting. The Irish Board 
of Works had been impeached, and 
found guilty of manifold acts of gross 
injustice almost amounting to fraud. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Dr. Tanner.) 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the hon. Member would not 
persist in his Motion. He need only 
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indicate how extremely inconvenient it 
would be to Members of the House to 
be detained two or three days longer to 
pass Bills that must be p It 
would be for general convenience if 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Motion and allow the Committee to 


proceed. 

Dr. TANNER said, he always recog- 
nized the fair and honourable spirit 
displayed by the hon. Gentleman; but 
the question to be considered was, why 
was the Board of Works to get control 
of this sum of £1,000,000 sterling? He 
mistrusted the payments to Grand 
Juries. His own experience was that 
Grand Juries were capable of actions of 
the grossest fraud; and accordingly, 
when he saw it set forth that certain 
money was to be given by the Commis- 
sioners to Grand Juries to pay off cer- 
tain amounts, and also that certain 
other monies were to be paid to tenants, 
he could not help letting his mind dwell 
on the old proverb. He knew perfectly 
well that these people were quite 
capable of cevegtas the tenantry of 
Ireland, and he believed he was doin 
his duty, though the hour was late an 
hon. Members impatient, in raising 
the question why should this money 
be given to a corrupt Body like the 
Irish Board of Works? Again and 
again had he brought before the House 
cases of wanton, wilful expenditure 
and misapplication of public money, 
and he could not avoid expressing his 
explicit remonstrance on this proposal 
to give the Board control of £1,000,000. 
To go thoroughly into the matter was 
too late; but he might just call atten- 
tion to one item, the expenditure of 
£123,151 on the Clare Slob Land re- 
clamation. Last year, in connection with 
this expenditure, a Colleague of his—— 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
rose to Order. Was not the hon. Mem- 
ber trifling with the Committee? 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member (Dr. Tanner) must remember 
he had moved to report Progress, and 
must address his observations to that 
Motion. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, no one 
admired more than he did the useful- 
ness and vivacity of his hon. Friend’s 
contributions towards debate ; he would, 
however, remember that the arrange- 
ment and the intention of the Govern- 
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ment was to take the first seven Orders 
of the Day, and that Irish Members 
were waiting to take partin the dis- 
posal of Irish measures. He would sub- 
mit to his hon. Friend that he was in- 
flicting severe physical penalties on his 
Colleagues. 

Dr. TAN NER said, of course, he was 
bound to regard any rebuke, no matter 
how hard it was to bear, from a senior 
Member of his Party, and one of the 
most eloquent Members of the House. 
He had moved to report Progress, and 
was about to point out in a very few 
words—when he was interrupted by the 
hon. Member opposite—that during the 
debate this time last year, this Clare 
Slob Land Schome—— 

Mr. BYRON REED again rose to 
Order, and asked, was not the hon. Mem- 
ber still trifling with the Committee ? 
If he were in Order he would claim to 
move that the Question be now put. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he mustagain 
remind the hon. Member (Dr. Tanner) 
to speak to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, and try to be more succinct. 

Dr. TANNER said, since he was not 
allowed to explain, and was subject to 
interruptions from hon. Members who 
had just woke up, he would content him- 
self with having made his Motion. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tip erary, 8S.) 
said, he was in accord with his hon. 
Friend (Dr. Tanner) in his criticisms 
upon the Board of Works ; but consider- 
ing that the Bill contained items for 
labourers’ cottages in Ireland, and that 
there would be other opportunities for 
enforcing his protest, he would add his 
voice to that of his hon. Oolleagues in 
asking his hon. Friend to allow the Bill 
to proceed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
did not know whether he ought to raise 
the question, and expect an answer from 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Mr. Jackson); but there was an 
item for the improvement of leaseholds, 
not a large, but still a substantial sum. 
Could the hon. Gentleman give any ex- 
planation in regard to this application 
of public money—— 

HE CHAIRMAN said, the question 
had no relation to the Ist clause; the 
hon. Member was probably referring to 
the Schedule. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Olause 2 (Certain debts not to be 
reckoned as assets of the local loans 
fund). 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he thought the loans to tenant farmers 
for the improvement of their holdings 
was a discreet outlay of public money ? 
He had heard suspicions expressed as 
to the manner in which examinations 
took place in regard to these advances, 
and seeing the unfavourable position of 
Irish tenant farmers, and noticing, 
moreover, that the repayments were 
exceedingly small, it was not a profitable 
presenta. The sums were small, and 

e did not know in what part of Ireland 
these particular tenants were; but that 
was not material. Then there wasthe Slob 
Land Reclamation Company, £129,000 
odd, and it must be perfectly clear to 
anybody who knew anything about the 
matter that the money was thrown away, 
and finally lost. He would ask whe- 
ther or not the outlay was entirely 
finished ; and, if so, whether this would 
be accepted as a caution in time to come 
to refrain from listening to private 
speculators and swindling promoters of 
schemes? Let the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury put his foot 
down firmly for all time to come—to lend 
no ear to any schemes unless bond fide 
security could be shown. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
hon. Members might be under the im- 
‘aig se that this was a sum about to 

e lent; but he might just say that he 
quite agreed with the hon. Member as 
to the necessity for security, for he was 
afraid these must be looked upon as bad 
debts. As to putting his foot down and 
refusing loans for any such purpose, he 
thought hon. Members were aware that 
he held in very high esteem the desire to 
limit the obligations of the Treasury in 
this direction, and he could promise, as 
far as possible, to keep a firm hand on the 
public money. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
that was all very well; but he would 
point out that practically the House was 
asked to sanction more expenditure in 
the same direction. It was too grossly 


absurd and grotesque. [Cries of ‘Oh, 
oh! id Hon. Members who interrupted 
should have some experience of the slob 


land, and they would understand this 
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better. If this £1,000,000 were en- 
trusted to the Board of Works, as pro- 
bably it would be, without proper con- 
sideration, there was every reason to 
fear that these bad precedents would be 
followed in spite of repeated warnings, 
and the desire of Irishmen that the 
money should be spent in works really 
productive and benefiting the country. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Olauses and Schedule 
agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL.—[Bru 235.]} 
(Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Mr. Brodrick.) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress 25th July. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 2 (Calling out for actual mili- 
tary service of yeomanry and volun- 
teers). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he proposed to post- 
pone for another opportunity this con- 
troversial clause that had reference to 
the Volunteers. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, he was sure there was no 
wish on the part of Volunteers that the 
clause should not be proceeded with ; 
and there would be a feeling of regret 
among the Force generally that it 
should be implied by the Bill that they 
occupied an inferior position to the 
Yeomanry and Militia. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, holding 
it to be a matter of high national im- 

rtance that the Bill should pass be- 
ore the Adjournment he would with- 
draw the clause, which had provoked 
much difference of opinion, for a more 
convenient occasion. 


, Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 3 (Calling out for actual 
service of naval artillery volunteer 
corps). 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
asked, did the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to take the same course with 

is clause ? 


Dr. Tanner 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, certainly 
not. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he had not so 
much information in reference to Naval 
Volunteers ; but as the Act would pass 
in a few days, and become operative at 
once, recruits for the Naval Volunteers 
would not have information as to its 
effect and the conditions of their service. 
In order that they might have due 
notice when they joined, he proposed to 
insert as an Amendment, in line 13, the 
words “for six months after the passing 
of this Act.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, to leave out the words “‘ at the pass- 
ing of this Act,” and insert the words 
“for six months after the passing of 
this Act.”—( Mr. Molloy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be Toft out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY tom Georez Hamitron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said, the number of 
persons to whom it would apply would 
would be very small, and he would not 
object to the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words inserted. 


Mr. MOLLOY said, a consequential 
Amendment would be required in 
line 15. ’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out the words “ passing of 
this Act,” and insert the words “ last- 
mentioned date.” —(Mr. Molloy.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Amendment of 44 & 45 Vict. 
ce. 58, s. 115, as to supply of carriages 
and vessels in case of emergency). 


On the Motion of Mr. E. Srannoprs, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 4, line 9, at end, to insert the 
words— 

“ And in determining the amount of the pur- 
chase money for any carriage, animal, or vessel 
purchased shall be had to any injury 
caused to the trade or business of the person 
furnishing the same, by reason of his being 
required to furnish a larger proportion of his 
carriages, animals, or vessels than other ns 
= the same trade or business are required to 
urnish,” 


Clause, as amended, agreed te. 
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New Clause— 
(Calling out for actual military service of 
yeomanry.) 


Municipal Funds 


** (1.) Whenever an order for the embodiment 
of the militia is in force, it shall be lawfal for 
Her Majesty the Queen to call out for actual 
military service all or any of the corps of 
yeomanry of Her Majesty’s military forces, and 
sections oo to twenty-five (both inclusive) 
of ‘The Militia Act, 1882,’ so far as they 
relate to embodying and disembodying the 
militia, shall » Ae the yeomanry in like 
manner as if embodying were calling out for 
actual military service, and disembodying were 
releasing from actual military service, and as 
if the said sections were herein re-enacted, and 
in terms made applicable to the yeomanry. 

(2.) Every corps of yeomanry when called 
out for actual military service shall be liable 
to serve in any part of Great Britain until 
released from actual military service, but be- 
fore being released shall be returned to the 
county to which it belongs. 

(3.) Nothing in this section shall apply with- 
out his consent to a man enrolled in any corps 
of yeomanry at the passing of this Act, but as 
regards all men enrolled after the passing of 
this Act, the Acts specified in the first schedule 
to this Act shall be repealed to the extent in 
the third column of that schedule mentioned,”’ 
—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 

—brought up, and read a first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. E. Stannorz, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 5, Schedule 1, Column 3, leave out 
the words ‘‘ sub-sections one and three 
of section eighteen.” 

Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL FUNDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

[sity 371.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Olause 5 (Costs of promoting or op- 
posing Bills to require sanction of 
meetings). 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, the 

ill was modelled on the Act of 1872; 
but in line 27 of this clause there was 
a divergence from that Act. The pro- 

here was to be submitted to the 
Government Board or the Chief 
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Secretary, and they might disapprove ; 


and they were to have a month or as 
much time as might be n for 
consideration. It was undesirable that 
the period should be unlimited, for the 
delay might render nugatory any pro- 
ceedings in reference to a Private Bin. 
A month was surely long enough ; other- 
wise the Governing Body would never 
really know whether the authorities dis- 
approved or not. 

HE SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, in ordinary cases a month 
would be sufficient; but it might happen 
that a project might be of such magni- 
tude that that time would not oufiice ; 
and then there would be an advantage 
in having some elasticity in the system. 
As a rule, a month would be a sufficient 
interval. 

Mr. SEXTON suggested that some 
words should be inserted, so that the 
Governing Body should receive informa- 
tion, and not be left in suspense for an 
uncertain interval. 

THe SECRETARY ro trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
it was rather difficult to make the altera- 
tion now; but he would consult with 
the drafteman to-morrow, and see if 
anything of the kind could be done. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Vote of the electors). 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, in 
order to save the borough from the 
expense and vexation of @ poll at the 
instance of individuals entertaining 
some crotchet, though the feeling of the 
ratepayers might be almost unanimous 
in one direction, the objection should be 
on the part of some reasonable number 
of ratepayers—say, a dozen. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
21, to leave out the word “ person,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ twelve persons.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the difficulty about accepting that was 
that the words of the clause followed 
the lines of the English Act, and he 
could not assent to the alteration with- 
out some consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the English Act 
was passed when the ideas of local 
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government were not so advanced as 
they were now. Take Dublin as an 
illustration. Public opinion was gene- 
rally in favour of the action of the Town 
Council; but it might happen that be- 
cause the judgments of some two or three 
persons were not satisfied, the ratepayers 
might be put to the heavy cost of a poll. 
He would not press it, however. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at end of Clause—‘“‘ All expenses 
properly and necessarily incurred in giving 
notice, and in convening and holding a meet- 
ing in regard to this section, and all expenses 
necessarily and properly incurred in taking a 
poll and providing polling stations, shall, whe- 
ther the Bill is pr ed with or not, be 
charged to the borough funds or rates to which 
the expenses in favuur of a proposal or in 
opposing the Bill are made chargeable under 
this Act.’’—(Sir James Corry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. JACKSON said, the Amendment 
had not come before him in time to con- 
sult with his Colleagues in reference to 
it; and, therefore, he hoped that, though 
he accepted it, it might be held as still 
open for consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Amendment 
was absolutely necessary, for it might 
happen that although on a poll it might 
be found that a majority of the rate- 
payers differed from the Corporation, 
still the latter might have acted unani- 
mously and in perfect good faith for 
what they considered the good of the 
borough, and it would be a grievous 
hardship if individual! members should 
be saddled with expenses that clearly 
ought to fall upon the common fund. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that if the pro- 
vision were necessary here, then it ought 
to be necessary in the English Act. He 
did not know that there were any com- 
plaints in this respect of the English 
Act, though he had known a case in 
which the action of the Corporation was 
not supported on a poll, and the ex- 
— were paid, though from what 

und he could not say. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could not 
admit that what in either case would 
be a hardship should be submitted to in 
Ireland because it had not been com- 
plained of in England. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr, Sexton 
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Validation Bill. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Bill reported. 


Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
might fairly ask that the example set 
by the Government might be followed, 
and that the third reading should now 
be taken. 

Taz SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he must ask the House to defer Con- 
sideration until the next Sitting. He 
had assented to an Amendment without 
having had an opportunity of consulting 
the draftsman, and had promised to 
consider another. It would be improper 
for him to assent to the Bill outright, 
without careful consideration of the 
whole of the circumstances it was in- 
tended to cover. There would be no 
actual delay in letting the consideration 
of Report stand over for a day. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 


MARRIAGES VALIDATION BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 
[BILL 370.] sBOOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Cotoner SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) said, when he formerly asked 
that the Bill might be postponed, it was 
because he had a suspicica of what 
might be effected under cover of the 
measure. Having since then satisfied 
himself that the only object of the Bill 
was to relieve the unfortunate people 
from the anomalous and invidious posi- 
tion in which they were placed, an object 
with which he had every sympathy, he 
would offer no opposition to the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed ; 
considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment. 


Taz SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the House would now agree 
to take the third reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 
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Adjournment of 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, the 
Government had pone over the pre- 
ceding Order, the Bankruptcy Bill 
for Ireland. It was practically a Go- 
vernment measure, though not marked 
so, and there was an understanding that 
it should be proceeded with. In such 
an expectation, he and his hon. Friends 
had waited while the Government made 
progress with their Business. If they 
were to be humbugged after all, he cer- 
tainly should object to any further Busi- 
ness being taken. There was no oppo- 
sition to the measure. 

Taz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster): Very well. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


LOCAL BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL 
(Lords}.—[Bix1 344.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
. That the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, | 


there seemed to be much anxiety to 
have this Bill passed ; but, so far as he 
could see, its primary object was to 
carry out a small job of an electioneering 
nature in West Belfast. If the Govern- 
ment thought proper to assist in carry- 
ing out such an object, he would not 
throw any obstacle in the way. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
hoped his hon. Friend would forego his 
objection. 

r. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he desired to say, on behalf of 
many traders in the South of Ireland, 
that they were deeply interested in the 
passing of the Bill. Whatever motives 
there might be elsewhere, the traders of 
the South of Ireland desired facilities 
by which they should have the means of 
coming to arrangements with their 
debtors. He doubted not that similar 
desires existed in other parts of Ireland, 
and he did not think his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Biggar) represented any serious 
opposition. 

LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron, Belfast W.) said, he 
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thought his public life would be suffi- 
cient answer to any imputation of sitting 
in that House to promote any elec- 
tioneering job in West Belfast, or any- 
where else. As the hon. Member for 
West Cavan was nominally his Colleague, 
he refrained from using language he 
ight otherwise employ. 

m WILLIAM TEWART (Belfast, 
N.) said, the measure had been much 
desired for many years, and he had 
great pleasure in supporting it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, 
that, as a Belfast resident, he repudiated 
any such motive in supporting the Bill 
as that suggested by the hon. Member 
for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar). It was 
one of the few things upon which the 
opinions of all classes in Belfast were 
united. It was intended to do away 
with jobbery, to prevent debtors’ estates 
being eaten up by costs in Dublin, and 
to give creditors a fair share in the 
assets. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—o— 


DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to make pro- 
vision for the Office of Divisional Magistrates 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 374.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Tue SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that having now reached the end of the 
Government programme, he believed he 
should be carrying out the general un- 
derstanding in moving the adjournment 
of the House. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn,” — 
(Mr Jackson.) 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he did not rise to oppose the Mo- 
tion, but only to express his great dis- 
appointment that he had not had an 
opportunity of bringing before the 

ouse, in consequence of the way in 
which Business had been managed, the 
very serious feeling that he knew existed 
in Wales, and he believed to a great 
extent in England, at the unjust im- 
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risonment of Mr. Dillon and other 
embers. He knew it would be useless 
for him to attempt to bring on the Mo- 
tion which stood on the Paper now, and 
he would offer no observation beyond 
the expression of his great disappoint- 
ment. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after Three 
o’clock in the morning. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th August, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brris—First Reading— 
Imperial Defence* (276); National De- 
fence * (277); Municipal Funds (Ireland) * 
(278). 

Second Reading — Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) (263) ; Oaths 
(272), discharged. 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Bail 
(Scotland) * (262); Municipal Corporations 
(Local Bills) (Ireland) * (255): 

Second Reading—Committee negatived — Third 
Reading — Metropolitan Board of Works 
Money) * (268); Public Works Loans *® 
269); Expiring Laws Continuance ® (270) ; 
Hawkers * (271), and passed. 

Royal Assent — Consolidated Fund (No. 3) 
[51 & 52 Vict. c. 26]; Recorders, Magis- 
trates, and Clerks of the Peace [51 & 52 Vict. 
c. 23]; Supreme Court of Judicature Act 
(Ireland) (1877) Amendment [51 & 52 Vict. 
c. 27]; Railway and Canal Traffic [51 & 52 
Viet. c. 25]; Merchant Shipping (Life 
Saving Appliances) [51 & 52 Vict. c. 24]; 
Forest of Dean Turnpike Trust [51 & 52 
Viet. c. exciii]. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—(No. 263.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSauissury): 
My Lords, I have to move the second 
- reading of this Bill, which has come to 
us from “another place” under the 
short title of the Special Commission 
Bill, 1888. It is for the examination of 
certain charges and allegations against 
Members of Parliament and others, 
which it is thought n , for the 
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inquired into. The matter and purpose 
of it is one which is familiar to your 
Lordships from discussions out-of-doors 
and in this House. The agitation which 
for the last few years has prevailed in 
Ireland has followed two parallel lines. 
There has been a Party professing to 
act by Constitutional means, and, to a 
certain extent, doing so, which has had 
for its main object an alteration of the 
Constitutional relations between this 
country and Ireland, and it has worked 
in the ordinary Constitutional manner. 
I do not say that it has not even con- 
fessedly used some methods which are 
not Constitutional ; but in the main its 
action had been by means of of Parlia- 
mentary movements, electoral organiza- 
tion, and public addresses to the con- 
stituencies in theseIslands. But parallel 
with that movement there has been a 
movement of another kind—an organi- 
zation that has acted by crime, which 
has been guilty of violence, intimida- 
tion, mutilation, and murder, and has 
used these means for the purpose of 
intimidating their Constitutional oppo- 
nents, and of forcing from this country 
the concession of a change which this 
country is not prepared to adopt. These 
two organizations have been professedly 
apart, and the violent measures resorted 
to by the more violent of the two organi- 
zations have been loudly repudiated by 
many members of the other. But they 
always worked for the same end. They 
have had the same friends and the same 
enemies. They have carried out the 
samé plans, and have injured the same 
persons, and the natural result has been 
that an impression has grown up that 
they were not so far apart as they 
seemed to be, but that there was 
communication and complicity between 
them. The impression to which I refer 
is one which I am not prepared on the 
present occasion to examine, or to ex- 
press any opinion upon, in respect of its 
probability or truth ; but I will only say 
it is an impression to which body has 
been given by a series of elaborate, 
careful, and powerful statements in the 
leading newspaper, Zhe Times, which has 
distinetly accused the more Constitu- 
tional organization, which I may call 
the Nationalist organization, with being 
practically in harmony, and complicity 
and conspiracy with the other and more 
violent organization to which the name 


avoidance of public seandal, should be | of Fenian or Invincible has been given. 
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These statements were made last year so 
conspicuously, so emphatically, and were 
supported with such an elaborate array 
of apparent justification that they ex- 
cited a great deal of attention and a 
great deal of scandal, because what they 

ractically amounted to was that the 
Members of Parliament and others who 
were professedly maintaining the Con- 
stitutional agitation were in reality guilty 
of full knowledge and complicity with, 
and were practically accessories in a 
system of outrage which often culmi- 
nated in murder. This scandal became 
so serious that a Member of Parliament 
in the other House, unconnected with 
the Government, and certainly by no 
means at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment, brought the matter before the 
House of Commons as a question of 
Breach of Privilege. The House of 
Commons refused to entertain Sir Charles 
Lewis’s proposal on general grounds 
which make both Houses of Parliament 
unwilling to enter into conflict with the 
Press on matters of this kind. But it 
was felt that the scandal was so great 
that some means of dissipating it were 
highly desirable. Ordinarily, when men 
are accused of something so terrible as 
complicity with murder, and there is no 
justification of the accusation, appeal is 
made to the Courts of Justice in this 
country, and the accused person clears 
his reputation by an appeal to the tri- 
bunals of his country. The Gentlemen 
incriminated on this occasion abstained 
from and declined to take that course. 
Lest there should be any difficulty of a 
pecuniary character, or lest it should 
seem that they came before the tribunal 
with insufficient authority, the Govern- 
ment made a very special and unusual 
offer, in order to enable them to clear 
their reputations, which had been so 
gravely assailed. It was proposed that 
by order of the House of Commons a 
suit for libel or a criminal information 
—I forget which—should be instituted 
against Zhe Times newspaper, and that 
it should be conducted, as all such pro- 
ceedings are, by the Attorney General ; 
but in order that full satisfaction might 
be given to those whose characters were 
assailed, they should select any Queen’s 
Counsel they pleased to act with the 
Attorney General on the occasion. They 
declined, however, to accept this offer, 
and therefore there was no means by 
which this grave scandal could be sub- 
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mitted to the arbitrament of the tri- 
bunals of the country and the characters 
of Members of Parliament cleared from 
so deep a stain. They themselves 
proposed that it should be submitted to 
a Committee of the House, and I think 
with very good grounds the Government 
held that a Committee of the House 
under the circumstances could not be 
looked upon as an impartial tribunal, 
and the House of Commons itself was of 
thatopinion. The matter, however, was 
allowed to rest for a short time, and then 
it appeared that all the Members of the 
Irish Party were not willing to leave 
their characters in this manner unde- 
fended, and that there was one gentle- 
man who was at all events resolved thai, 
as far as he was concerned, his reputation 
should be cleared in the way and by the 
methods which men ordinarily employ 
on such occasions. Mr. O’ Donnell, who 
had been a conspicuous Member of 
Parliament, but who was not, I think, 
very closely within the allegiance of Mr. 
Parnell, but who had taken a prominent 
part, and also an independent part in 
that Party, brought an action against 
The Times for libel against him. Of 
course, no further steps were taken by 
the Government or by anybody else 
while this action was pending. The 
action in due time was tried, and it came 
to a rather remarkable end. The defen- 
dants pleaded two different kinds of 
defence. They pleaded, in the first 
place—I am, of course, not capable of 
giving a technical description of the 
pleadings, but I give what I believe to 
be the essential meaning of them—that 
Mr. O’Donnell was not in fact attacked 
in the documents which were cha- 
racterized as libellous, and they also 
pleaded that, as regards the persons 
against whom they were in reality di- 
rected, the statements were in fact and 
substance true. The result of that 
pleading was that necessarily the whole 
of these allegations were set out in the 
opening speech of the counsel for the 
defendants. But when the matter came 
to be decided by the Court they decided 
upon the first plea that Mr. O’Donnell 
was not really struck at by the state- 
ments set out, and that consequently the 
trial was at an end. There was, there- 
fore, no ground for going into the 
question of the truth or falsehood of the 
charges which the counsel for the defen- 
dants had set out at length. They ree 
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mained, therefore, stated in a Court of 
Justice as matters which he was prepared 
to prove in evidence, but he never had 
an opportunity of showing whether he 
could prove them or not. This was a 
renewal and a very aggravated renewal 
of the scandal of last year. For the 
statement was no longer one which 
appeared only in the columns of a news- 
paper. It was one which had been re- 
peated in a Court of Law by a responsible 
counsel, and which he alleged he was 
able to prove by evidence that he would 
bring. Still, however, the gentlemen 
who were implicated declined to avail 
themselves of the ordinary means of 
clearing their reputations from this 
attack by a criminal information for an 
action of libel. They stated—it is not 
easy to ascertain what their grounds of 
action, or rather their grounds for re- 
fusing to act, were—they stated that 
they distrusted a British jury, which 
they thought might be prejudiced on the 
subject. But that consideration alone 
would not have decided it, because these 
libels had been published in Ireland, 
and it was perfectly competent to them 
to bring the action before an Irish jury 
if they preferred it. However, they de- 
clined to take this action, and the scandal 
remained unabated. They again de- 
manded that the matter should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Government again took 
that demand into serious consideration. 
But they were compelled to observe that 
by the action of the House of Commons 
itself it had been established that such a 
tribunal was not a fit one for the decision 
of questions in which grave and deeply 
contested political issues were closely 
interwoven. Now, we have been in the 
habit for the last century of trying 
Members of Parliament before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. It 
was not for a very grave offence, you 
may say; it was only the allegation of 
bribery. But still bribery is precisely 
one of those charges into which political 
feeling is deeply interwoven. From the 


. time of Lord Granville down to 1867 the 


question of the allegation of bribery was 
constantly submitted to Committees of 
the House of Commons. Their form was 
repeatedly changed in order to obtain 
a moresatisfactory andimpartial tribunal. 
But at last in despair, the Government 
in 1867 proposed to Parliament that it 
should abandon this attempt, and that 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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the trial of Members for bribery should 
be committed to the ordinary Judges; 
and that wherever there was ground for 
thinking that bribery had extensively 
prevailed, and had been the act of many 
persons, and that light could be thrown 
upon the manner of its committal by a 
more careful investigation, then a 
species of Commission had been in- 
stituted which had large powers of dis- 
covery, and, among others, that most im- 
portant power of giving an indemnity to 
witnesses against the results of any con- 
fession which they might make before 
the Commission for the purpose of 
facilitating its operations. This seemed 
to us a precedent which should guide us, 
To submit again a matter of this kind, 
deeply connected with political contro- 
versies of the most exasperating kind, 
to a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was to go back upon the experi- 
ment, to use —_ the weapon which 
was condemned, to repudiate all the 
experience which the century had given 
us. It was a retrograde proceeding to 
renounce the weapon which had suc- 
ceeded and to recur to the weapon which 
had failed, and we could not but observe, 
looking back to the time when these 
Committees of bribery existed in the 
House of Commons, that the House of 
Commons as a body, in those days, was 
much more capable of furnishing an im- 
partial tribunal than it is now. I am 
not, of course, using any language that 
is in the slightest degree intended to be 
disrespectful to the Members of that 
House. I am only taking notice that 
political conflict is much more keen and 
acute than it was 20 or 30 years ago. In 
the days of Sir Robert Peel there were 
many Liberals who sympathized with 
Sir Robert Peel, and in the days of Lord 
Palmerston there were many Conserva- 
tives who sympathized with him; and 
there was a central body in the House 
from whom you might expect a consider- 
able amount of impartiality. I doubt 
whether such a tribunal could be framed 
at the present time. We thought it 
better, therefore, to take the precedent 
of Election Commissions, especially as in 
two remarkable instances it had been 
fortified by application to another kind 
of subject—an application which had 
met with singular success. This system 
of Commission has twice been used for 
matters other than bribery. It was used 
for the Sheffield outrages of 1867, and it 
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has been used during the present year 
for the misdeeds of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. In both cases the 
success has been very remarkable. The 
disclosures that have been made are 
useful, and no one has suggested, even 
by the most distant hint, that absolute 
justice has not been done. We, there- 
fore, resolved that the only way left to 
us on this occasion to abate this great 
scandal was to propose a Commission of 
the kind I have indicated. At the same 
time we felt it was to a certain extent a 
matter that must depend upon the con- 
eurrence of Parties in the House of 
Commons. If any considerable Party 
in the House of Commons had said 
when the Bill was introduced or read a 
second time, that they were not prepared 
to accept this method of solving the 
difficulty, that they objected to the 
course we were taking on principle, at 
all events we should very carefully have 
considered our course, because we should 
have felt that such a position offered 
considerable difficulties to the action of 
the Commission. But no such obstacle 
appeared in our way; the Commission 
as we proposed it was accepted by the 
House of Commons on the second read- 
ing without a dissentient voice. A mis- 
apprehension seems to have arisen that 
in promising this Commission we had 
also promised to allow the terms of it to 
be altered and modified much as various 
Parties in the House might wish. But 
that was a matter clearly outside our 
duty. If we make ourselves responsible 
for such a Commission at all, it could 
only be on the terms we thought just— 
and the terms we thought just were that 
it should be a Commission consisting of 
the most impartial men and possessing 
the largest and most unrestricted powers. 
Efforts were made to restrict these 
powers ; but in those we were unable to 
acquiesce, and we felt that such a Com- 
mission, having once been accepted by 
the unanimous voice of the House of 
Commons on the second reading, it was 
no longer competent for us to retire or 
withdraw such a proposal, for we should 
be exposing ourselves to the charge, 
which was not dimly foreshadowed in 
some of the speeches we heard, of in- 
sincerity in the proposals we made. My 
Lords, the Commission so adopted is that 
which we now submit for your Lordships’ 
concurrence. I do not say that it is a 
proposal that we make with any satis- 
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faction. We make it as the only means 
of dissipating a great and seriousscandal. 
We have touched the matter with much 
reluctance ; but because our belief is that 
the Commission will do good, that it will 
put an end to controversies of a most 
painful and dangerous kind, we have 
recommended it to your Lordships, and 
we have full confidence that justice will 
be done. We have nominated in the 
Bill three of the ablest and most im- 
— members of the judicial Bench. 

there have been words impugning the 
impartiality of one of them which have 
fallen from men who ought to have 
known better, they have not left the 
faintest stain upon the distinguished 
man against whom they were uttered, 
but they have covered with dishonour 
the lips from which they issued. I 
believe the effect of this measure will 
be to solve these painful controversies. 
It is not well that men of the high posi- 
tion of Members of Parliament should 
be accused, should be openly accused, in 
the most conspicuous, formal, and solemn 
manner, of having tampered with out- 
rage and murder. Let us know the 
truth. We only wish to know the truth, 
whatever the issue may be. We are 
sure that we have done good service in 
having driven away from the atmosphere 
of public discussion a cloud of dangerous 
and scandalous doubt. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, if I 
consulted my own inclination I should 
certainly observe silence on the present 
occasion, because I am too painfully con- 
vineed that, whatever caution I may 
maintain in the language I use, it will 
be subjected to misconstruction, and 
most probably to misrepresentation ; 
and if I needed further proof of that 
than is supplied by the experience of the 
past, I should have received it in the 
closing words of the noble Marquess 
opposite. My Lords, I shall have some- 
thing to say on that point by-and-bye. 
But I must at the very outset repudiate 
the charge and imputation which the 
noble Marquess has flung at my late 
Colleagues in the other House because 
they took the course which their con- 
science and their judgment dictated as 
the right one, and which they were 
bound to take, holding the views they 
did, and for which I for one venture to 
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insist they are not in the slightest degree 
deserving of blame. The views which I 
entertain, and, whatever imputations 
may be made to the contrary, honestly 
entertain, with reference to the measure 
before your Lordships’ House, are so 
strong that I dare not keep silence, pain- 
ful as it may be to say some of the things 
which I may have to say. My Lords, it 
appears to me that the measure is one 
unfortunate in its origin, unfortunate in 
its scope and object, and unfortunate in 
the circumstances which accompanied 
its passage through the other House. 
It appears to me to establish a prece- 
dent most novel and fraught with the 
utmost danger. Let me ask your Lord- 
ships <o look at it in its broad aspects 
for a moment without personality. 
Charges of the gravest character are 
made against men taking an active part 
in political life. Charges no doubt of a 
serious character have been made, and 
to test these charges and inquire into 
them a tribunal has been appointed at 
the absolute discretion of their most 
vehement political opponents, who have 
always been most bitterly opposed to 
them, and those who entertain these 
feelings towards them have also deter- 
mined what shall be the limit and the 
scope of this inquiry, and as to which 
they have listened to no word of remon- 
strance or protest whatever. That is 
the bald aspect of the case, and I beg 
you to ponder for a moment what such 
ap ent may mean. No doubt your 
Lordships believe that it may well serve 
the present occasion. Is not that a 
matter of the utmost moment when 
looking to the possible development of 
such a precedent in the future; and 
the development may be one which those 
who support this Bill may most regret 
to see? Has not such a transaction as 
this at least the colour and appearance 
of unfairness ? and I think I shall show 
you that the unfairness is more than it 
seems. Let me say at the outset that I 
do not charge Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the slightest intentional or 
_ conscious unfairness in the course which 
they have taken in reference to this Bill. 
I fully allow they have acted with per- 
fect honesty and the most complete in- 
tention to act fairly between the parties. 
Unhappily, however, political passions 
run strong, especially on the matters 
with which this measure deals. The 
noble Marquess himself has said that 
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this question, into which inquiry is to 
be made, is deeply connected and inter- 
woven with political questions ; and if 
I wanted proof of how judgment may 
be biased by the political excitement on 
this subject, I have it in the language 
used by the Home Secretary with refer- 
ence to this measure. He was explain- 
ing the reasons of the Government for 
not assenting to a Committee, and he 
said that they who had been engaged in 
conflict very often with Members of the 
League were disqualified by their hos- 
tility, while, on the other hand, Mem- 
bers opposite were disqualified by sym- 
pathy and association in a common 

litical struggle. On these grounds the 

ome Secretary said they refused to 
appoint a Committee. If the question 
then is one which excites such strong 
political excitement, and if excitement 
has proceeded to this length, that no 
Conservatives or Liberals were to be 
trusted to try a fellow-member for fear 
they should deal harshly with him, then 
I say it is unreasonable to suggest a 
want of complete and absolute trust in 
the ability of Her Majesty’s Government 
to deal perfectly fairly and justly with 
this question? May such a feeling not 
be reasonable? I will say this word in 
passing with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. I deeply regret 
that a Committee was not appointed, 
and I entertain the strong conviction 
that if an appeal had been made by an 
English Member whose personal cha- 
racter had been attacked, a Committee 
would have been granted. I dare say 
those opposite honestly differ from 
me. I regret that, considering the 
heated condition of feeling between 
those on the Irish side of the Channel 
and those on this side, we should seem 
to be less willing to grant such an in- 
quiry to Irish Members than to English. 

believe, I for one believe, that such an 
inquiry would have been a better course 
and a wiser course to take, and a safer 
and a less dangerous course to take, 
than that proposed in the measure in- 
troduced to your Lordships. I will ask 
you to look for a moment at the origin 
of this measure. About a year ago, as 
the noble Marquess has said, there ap- 
peared in a newspaper a series of articles, 
the work of an anonymous writer, having 
obtained his information we know not 
whence, with what justification for his 
statement we have no information. 
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These articles contained, no doubt, 
charges against some Irish Members, 
mixed up with a vast number of vague 
general allegations and accusations and 
insinuations out of which it was very 
difficult indeed to extract the particular 
charges which were to be depended 
upon, and I shall show your Lordships 
paragraphs which have no meaning 
unless they are intented to convey some 
insinuations. That was the origin. 
Thereupon the position was taken up 
that a Member of Parliament or any 
honourable man who had been thus ac- 
cused by an anonymous writer in the 
Press was to be deemed, in spite of his 
denial, guilty of the acts laid to his 
charge, unless he brought an action to 
establish his innocence. This is a novel 
doctrine indeed. I always understood 
it wes one of the cherished maxims of 
our law that a man is to be deemed 
innocent until he was proved to be 
guilty—a maxim which has permeated 
the political and common life of the 
country, and one which I trust may long 
continue to be cherished. But now it 
is said, if only the charges are grave 
enough and raise scandal enough, 
though made by an anonymous writer 
in a newspaper connected with your 
political life, unless they are disproved, 
everyone has a right to deem them es- 
tablished. That is a doctrine against 
which I shall never cease to protest and 
resist. If yielded to, it would make 
public life in this country intolerable. 
Accusations are made against public 
men in proportion as newspaper com- 
petition goes on, and if we are told that 
accusations are to be dealt with in this 
way, then it seems to me a precedent is 
being made which will be in the highest 
degree mischievous and terrible. My 
Lords, these were accusations made by 
a newspaper, strongly supporting the 
Conservative Government, against the 
opponents of the Government, but one 
has seen accusations made in a Radical 
newspaper against a Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament, on what foundation 
I know not, but he has brought no 
action. He has never disproved the 
charges, and two Members of the Go- 
vernment have gone down to his con- 
stituents to countenance him and sup- 

rt him. If such a view as this is to 

e adopted it ought to be adopted im- 
partially, whatever the political cha- 
racter of the newspaper. But I protest 
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against it from whatever quarter it 
comes, and I say I would sooner quit 
public life to-morrow than consider my- 
self bound to take action for libel in a 
newspaper, however grave it might be. 
Those who had not had so much ex- 
perience as I have had, talk glibly 
enough about bringing actions, iol that 
this is the course which every man would 
take. It is a course which men have 
abstained from taking, and they were 
thought none the worse for it. Accusa- 
tions of the most serious character have 
been launched against public men, and 
they have lived them down. Did Cobden 
bring an action when accusations were 
made against him some 40 years ago, 
when he was charged with inciting to 
violence and outrage and even to 
murder? No man now has a doubt 
as to how unjust the charges were ; 
but I protest against the view that a 
man is bound to defend himself against 
charges in the newspapers. At the 
least he subjects himself to serious ex- 
pense, and if it is in any way bound up 
with politics or political associations, to 
serious risk. We are told that with the 
light of publicity glaring upon them 
neither Conservative nor Liberal Mem- 
bers are to be trusted to give an im- 
partial judgment. Yet these men are 
to be deemed guilty if they were not 
willing to trust themselves to a tribunal, 
chosen by chance, of 12 individuals, 
whose political antipathies may be more 
intense than those of Members of Par- 
liament, who are declared by the Go- 
vernment to be unfit to inquire into 
the charges. To say that men are 
to be deemed guilty because they do 
not bring an action for libel is to lay 
down a doctrine which all of us will 
live to regret. But this Bill is framed 
not merely with a view to inquire into 
statements made in these newspaper 
articles. The noble Marquess made it 
a case of inquiry into allegations made 
in a speech in a Court of Justice. It is 
altogether without precedent to treat 
that as an accusation which must be in- 
vestigated in order to clear the cha- 
racter of any person. It is true the 
statements were made by Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General, but it was not the 
Attorney General who made them. It 
was the counsel for Zhe Zimes newspaper 
who made them, and he made such 
statements as he was instructed to make. 
He was there considering the interests 
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of The Times, and the interests of no- 
body else; and it is instructive when 
we are referred to the action of Mr. 
O’Donnell, who was met with the state- 
ment that the charges did not affect him, 
and who was mulcted in costs. It is 
not very encouraging for others who 
were told to go to the Law Courts to 
clear their character. But I protest 
against a speech made by any counsel, 
however eminent, being treated as prima 
facie evidence. I will venture to say 
there is no counsel living who has not 
over and over again made statements 
of facts to the jury which, when the 
matter came to be sifted in the course 
of the trial, were found to be unworthy 
of any substantial consideration ; and, 
therefore, I altogether repudiate the 
doctrine which is incorporated in this 
Bill, that charges made by counsel 
against Members of Parliament, and 
others in a suit brought between two 
private persons is ground for appointing 
a Commission of Judges to investigate 
those charges and determine upon them. 
Now, my Lords, upon this matter having 
taken place, there appeared in Zhe Times 
last year, and there was again before the 
jury the other day, two letters, alleged 
to be written by Mr. Parnell, from which 
the inference was drawn that he was 
approving of murder or inciting to 
murder. It was natural that Mr. Par- 
nell should ask, as he did, that a Com- 
mittee might be appointed to inquire 
into those charges. Well, my Lords, 
the Government took time to consider 
what course they would take, and, 
having considered it, they made this 
offer to Mr. Parnell—that they would 
appoint a Commission, consisting mainly 
of Judges, to inquire into the charges 
against Members of Parliament; and 
the First Lord of the Treasury said— 
“Tf the hon. Gentlemen are pre to 
accept the offer which has been made, I am 
ay so to put on the Notice Paper a Motion 
or leave to bring ina Bill with reference to 


the Judges ;” 


and on a later occasion he told Mr. Par- 

.nell that it was a matter for him to ac- 
cept or to reject, at his pleasure. Now, if 

it was a matter concerning Mr. Parnell— 

I mean if it was to be an inquiry directed 

to those matters with which Mr. Parnell 

had personal association, if it was a 

question of writing those letters, or of 

sonal association with crime, no doubt 

it would have been natural, aud it seems 
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to me would have been proper, to 
allow him to accept or reject an inquiry 
subject to this; that he was placed, I 
must say, in a very difficult ition. 
He was told—‘“ Accept this before you 
know what the tribunal is to be—a tri- 
bunal which we, eertainly not your 
warmest friends, have constituted— 
accept it before you know what the re- 
ference is to be; or else reject it, and 
then lay yourselves open to the charge 
that you are unwilling to submit those 
matters for investigation.” What next 
transpired? At that time the only re- 
ference made to the nature of the mea- 
sure was that it was to be a measure 
to inquire into charges and allegations 
against Members of Parliament. In 
some respects the scope was wide enough, 
but still there was a considerable limita- 
tion, to apply only to a few men; but 
when the measure was introduced it was 
found to be one to inquire into charges 
and allegations made against Members 
of Parliament ‘‘and other persons.” 
When the first offer was made to Mr. 
Parnell, when he was told that he must 
either accept or reject it, there was no 
mention made of these ‘‘ other persons.” 
I will show in a moment how serious a 
change that makes in the scope and 
nature of the inquiry. We are now in- 
formed that when that offer was made 
the words ‘‘and others” were omitted 
by a slip. . 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The words were printed in the Notice 
Paper next morning before the Bill was 
introduced. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: Yes, I am 
aware of that; but Mr. Parnell was 
asked before that by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether or not he ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Government, 
the Leader of the House saying—‘I 
will then put on the Table the Motion 
for introducing the Bill.” The introduc- 
tion of the Bill, he was told, depended 
upon his acceptance or rejection of that 
proposal of the Government. I am not 
intending to charge the Government 
with any intentional bad faith towards 
those with whom they are dealing; but 
I would ask them and other Members 
of your Lordships’ House to try and 
put themselves, for a little time, in the 
position of those to whom undoubtedly 
they are bitterly opposed, whose views 
they detest, whose action they have 
been opposing. We cannot judge 
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any man justly unless we try to 
see the thing from his point of view, 
and try to understand how we should 
feel if placed in his positior. Now, I 
come to the scope of the inquiry. It is 
an inquiry into the charges and allega- 
tions made in the Attorney General’s 
speech against Members of Parliament 
and other persons. What does this in- 
volve? It involves the action of every 
human being connected with the Land 
League or the National League in Ire- 
land for the last nine years. They all 
come in under those stupendous words— 
‘‘and others,” which are used in the 
first clause of the Bill. Now, my Lords, 
first consider for a moment the position 
in which it places Mr. Parnell and the 
other Members against whom certain 
distinct and specific charges have been 
made which havegone hometothe public 
mind, and which even Oonservative 
Members in the other House have said 
are the only matters which the public 
cares about. In the second reading 
debate all the actions of the various 
members and officials of the Land 
League and of the National League 
throughout the whole of Ireland be- 
came the subject of this inquiry. If it 
had been understood that this Commis- 
sion was to deal with a general reference 
of that sort, there might be something to 
be said for the Bill; but when we con- 
sider the origin and nature of the Bill 
and the offer which the Government first 
made, which was at once to be accepted 
or rejected, is there any one of us who 
would like an inquiry into definite, 
specific, and disgraceful charges against 
us to be mixed up with an inquiry as to 
every body connected with political asso- 
ciations with which we have had to do? 
But that is not all. This is an inquiry 
into charges and allegations—allega- 
tions which are not, properly speaking, 
charges. I do not know whether your 
Lordships have read the articles, or 
whether you read the speech; but, if so, 
you will know that it is full of vague 
suggestions and innuendoes; that it is 
full of statements and admitted facts 
about which there has never been any 
dispute or question—all of which are 
within the scope of the inquiry and are 
to be inquired into. Those who were 
accused claimed that the charges they 
had to meet, so far as they were 
concerned, whatever else might be de- 
termiued upon by the Commission, 
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should be specific, so that they should 
know what they had to meet, and could 
defend themselves. They asked that 
their cases might be taken separately, 
and ind‘vidually dealt with. How was 
that proposal met? It was met by the 
taunt that their only motive could be a 
desire to conceal what they had done 
and escape from the inquiry. This 
claim was termed, I regret to say, by a 
lawyer, a » meg wi plea for techni- 
calities. Now, there is no man living 
more hostile to technicalities than I am. 
They are pitfalls to the unwary suitor, 
and they often defeat the administration 
of justice. But there are technicalities 
of a different character. There are so- 
called technicalities bound up with our 
system of jurisprudence—one might just 
as weil call a technicality the maxim 
that a man should be heard before he 
was condemned, as to style the objec- 
tions taken to this Bill asa technical 
objection. There are many so-called 
technicalities constituting our system of 
procedure which have been evolved by 
the experience of the past and sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom of those who have 
gone before, and among those techni- 
calities is that which entitles any man 
if he has to meet a charge to have a 
definite statement of what the charge is 
—aye, and even such particulars as ean 
be given him of time, place, and occa- 
sion, so as to enable him as best he may 
to meet it. I venture to insist that all 
those matters which the parties con- 
cerned claimed they were justified in 
claiming, and more than that—I say 
that if the truth is to be elucidated and 
justice done it is essential that some 
such procedure should be followed. Let 
me point out one or two instances of 
injustice which it is possible may result 
from this method of inquiry. It is ob- 
vious that Mr. Parnell—I take his case 
only as an illustration—will think it 
right to be represented before this tri- 
bunal by the best legal assistance he 
can obtain. Certainly, those who have 
attacked him and will attack him again 
will not be found wanting in that re- 
spect. Now, counsel of eminence are 
an expensive luxury. They are an ex- 
pensive luxury if a case lasts for 
two or three days or a week; but if 
the inquiry lasts for months, then, it 
seems to me, that the expense is likely 
to become absolutely ruinous; and will 
any man suggest that it will be safe for 
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Mr. Parnell or any other incriminated 
man to withdraw his counsel during 
any portion of this inquiry? He will 
never know on any day what evidence 
may be called and what witnesses may 
not appear against him, and he must be 
there with his legal assistance ; and if 
the inquiry last weeks or months, the 
expense, I say, may become to him abso- 
lutely ruinous. And this does not only 
concern him. This is a dangerous pre- 
cedent, for who may not be ruined here- 
after by its being followed? It is true 
that for a time political associations 
may come forw and find funds to 
help the accused, but, after all, beyond 
a certain point it is difficult to rely upon 
them. It seems to me that in this matter 
you are imposing a burden of a most 
terrible character which I am sure no 
one of us would ever like to be subjected 
to. Now, of course, we know as regards 
the scope of this inquiry that there has 
been a great amount of crime in Ireland 
—outrages, murders, and violence, that 
every person of right feeling must de- 
plore. Those are matters with which 
we are perfectly well acquainted. We 
know that violent language has been 
used, which may be differently con- 
strued; which some may construe as 
mere political agitation, and which 
others may regard as inciting to crime. 
That language will probably be dif- 
ferently viewed according to the political 
feelings and bias of those who use it. 
But, my Lords, all this is to be brought 
before this judicial tribunal for review 
and consideration. The noble Marquuss 
ow of the point at issue being com- 
plicity with crime. He used that lan- 
guage more than once. I was struck 
with the fact that the noble Marquess 
made that the point at issue. He said 
that that was the scandal which it was 
desirable to inquire into. I know that 
in the other House one who is a sup- 
porter of Her Majesty’s Government 
said that, in his opinion, this inquiry 
ought to be limited to the connection of 
Mr. Parnell with murder and violence; 
but there is no such limitation in this 
Bill. That is not made one whit more 
the subject of inquiry than violent 
speech or action. They are all included, 
and upon all of them the learned Judges 
are asked to report. I confess that I 
feel somewhat sensitive upon this point. 
I have a peculiar reason for feeling sen- 
sitive. My belief is that there will be 
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most serious risk of injustice—assuming 
the innocence of Mr. Parnell and his 
friends of any real complicity with crime 
—in this respect, that speeches which 
are published in the Press and acts of 
violence or intimidation, or other dis- 
creditable acts, by whomsoever com- 
mitted or however far removed Mr. 
Parnell and those persons may be from 
complicity in these acts—all these will 
be attributed to them, and they will get 
the discredit of all. Now, my Lords, 
as I have said, I am peculiarly sensitive 
upon this point. The noble Marquess 
referred to a Commission over which I 
have the honour to preside. But it seems 
to me to be a Commission as remarkably 
unlike that with which we are dealing 
as two Commissions can well be. That 
was a Commission to inquire into the 
working and action of a Public Body, 
and not with charges with regard to in- 
dividuals, and in that case there is no 
political controversy. I have seen in 
that matter—and this is it that makes 
me sensitive—what a tendency there is, 
when facts are proved discreditable to 
the character of two or three or half-a- 
dozen persons, to attribute these things 
to the whole body of which these persons 
form a part. I have heard serious com- 
plaints of the injustice which has been 
felt with regard to this. It is impos- 
sible in the case to which 1 am refer- 
ring to avoid this; but in any such case 
as that with which we are now dealing 
is it not obvious that with this inquiry 
going on day after day, week after 
week, the public, far more even than 
they have done in attributing the faults 
of two or three on the Metropolitan 
Board to the whole body, will attribute 
everything to Mr. Parnell and his lead- 
ing Friends? And while this Bill is 
called the Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill, the 
noble Marquess has said it is not; that 
it is the Special Commission Bill. That 
is the short title by which it may be 
called, which is often a very different 
thing indeed from the real title, for 
which the short title is allowed to be 
substituted. The title of the Bill is 
‘* Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill,’”’ and as a matter of 
fact that title has not been altered. But 
of this I am sure, that outside this House 
it will be called the Parnell Commission. 
It is called so already. I see that ap- 
pearing in newspaper after newspaper, 
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and do you suppose that every attack 
that is made upon the reputation of cer- 
tain individuals, not necessarily con- 
nected with Mr. Parnell or his Party, 
will not be immediately attributed in the 
public mind to Mr. Parnell? I am bound 
to say that, in my opinion, if that is to 
be the inquiry to be entered upon, the 
Judges are the last persons that ought 
to be called upon to undertake it. You 
are mixing up two very different things 
—inquiries into charges directly affect- 
ing individuals, and inquiries into 
charges of outrages and offences which 
have marked the last few years in Ire- 
land. There ought to be a deeper pro- 
bing, a wider investigation than this Bill 
contemplates. These offences and out- 
rages have, no doubt, been connected 
with the Land League and the National 
League, but were there not crimes and 
outrages as terrible and as numerous 
before even the Land League or even 
the National League existed in Ireland; 
and would it not be at least as important 
to inquire how far these political organi- 
zations, these agrarian organizations, 
and outrages are the independent 
outcome of a social system which has 
produced the same rank fruit before, as 
to assume that because people connected 
with the Land League or the National 
League have committed crime that there- 
fore the crime could not be committed 
but by the Land League or the National 
League? We know better. We know 
that when you have political agitation, 
and excitement and excesses connected 
with it, men will fasten themselves on 
to these organizations. It is impos- 
sible to prevent or avoid it. But, my 
Lords, that seems to me to be a ques- 
tion far wider and deeper than any 
which the Commission can inquire into. 
When this was pointed out in the other 
House, then a different position was 
taken up by the Government, and I 
think a different position from that 
taken by the noble Marquess. It was 
then said—‘ The charges against Mem- 
bers are of quite subordinate import- 
ance; they fall into the second rank ; 
the important point is the connection of 
the Land League and the National 
League with crime.” When did that 
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become the primary object? When did 
it become clear that it was essential to 
the public interest that there should be 
such an inquiry? It was never sug- 
gested in the years following 1880, when 
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the noble Marquess and his Party were 
in Opposition, and since that they have 
been in Office two years; it was never 
suggested till now. Did the Government 
think such an inquiry necessary when 
they made the offer to Mr. Parnell— 
** Accept or reject this Commission at 
your pleasure? ’”’ I could imagine that if 
it had been a matter of Mr. Parnell’s 
character to be inquired into, the Govern- 
ment might have allowed him to accept 
or reject this inquiry; but that they 
should do this with reference to an in- 
quiry which they hold to be in the inte- 
rests of the country is to me perfectly 
unintelligible. I do not believe that the 
Government intended anything of the 
kind when they made that proposal ; it 
would be unjust to them to suppose so. 
I believe that as time went on they 
drifted away from one position into 
another, until at last they took up the 
position of the inquiry not being one 
into the charges against Members, but 
into a political organization. I say that, 
if there is to be any such inquiry into 
the Land League and the National 
League and their actions, that inquiry 
ought to have been made years ago. 
We are going back through a period of 
nine years, or, at least, a period of six 
years. I maintain that, if such an in- 
quiry is expedient or desirable, the long 
delay may prove a difficulty. There is 
not only the danger that witnesses may 
forget, but the—to my mind—greater 
danger of a too active imagination on 
the part of witnesses who have really 
forgotten. That, at all events, is my ex- 
perience. I will give one illustration of 
how a difficulty may arise. One of the 
allegations made at the late trial which 
are to be inquired into was that Mr. J. 
Redmond, on the day after the Phoonix 
Park murders, proposed a resolution 
condemning in strong terms the murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, but made 
no mention of Mr. Burke, and that it 
was hence to be inferred that he approved 
of the murder of Mr. Burke. According 
to the statement of Mr. J. Redmond, 
that gentleman wrote immediately to 
explain that at the time he was not 
aware of Mr. Burke having been killed, 
but Zhe Times did not insert his letter. 
Attention was called to the question in 
Parliament, and when this matter was 
dealt with in these articles last year, the 
charge was again made against Mr. J. 
Redmond, in spite of his having taken 
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the course which he had. What is the 
statement of Zhe Times with regard to it ? 
They say that the time which has elapsed 
disables them from verifying the facts ; 
and they cannot say whether he had 
written to them or not. May not the 
same difficulty occur with regard to 
events which have taken place at evena 
longer interval? If it be essential that 
there should be such an inquiry as this, 
it should be a separate one, ok it ought 
not to be entrusted to Her Majesty’s 
Judges. The noble Marquess spoke of 
this Commission as being analogous to 
the Election Judges. But that is strictly 
a judicial proceeding. With regard to 
the constitution of the tribunal, I know 
that I am treading on delicate ground ; 
nevertheless, what I believe it right to 
say I will say, no matter what imputation 
any man may castagainst me forsaying it. 
My Lords, I should have thought that, 
when that tribunal was to be constituted 
for the trial of matters deeply involving 
those who were the political opponents 
of those who instituted it, it would have 
been well to have sought at least one 
member of that Commission whose poli- 
tical sympathies are rather with the 
political views and aspirations of those 
whose interests are so deeply and vitally 
at stake, because we are told that this 
is a matter deeply interwoven with poli- 
tics. I would appeal to your Lordships 
—if your character was going to be in- 
quired into in a case closely connected 
with politics, would you not have the 
right of demanding that some of those 
who were to carry on the inquiry should 
have some sympathy with your political 
views? I know it is said that these 
Judges are non-political. If by that is 
meant men who have never taken any 
active part in politics, that is a matter of 
small importance. If by non-political 
Judges you mean men who have never 
thought upon politics, who have no poli- 
tical sympathies, who have passed their 
lives indifferent to those things in poli- 
tical life which concern their fellow-men, 
I do not believe that such Judges exist. 
. Some people seem to think that there 
are Judges who live up in a balloon in 
the air, and who take their seats on the 
Bench, and again disappear, who never 
enter a club to chat about the topics of 
the day with their fellows. I do not 
believe that such Judges exist. My 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Bram- 
well) near me will permit me to use him 
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as an illustration. Some four or five 
years ago my noble and learned Friend 
would have been elassed among non- 
political Judges. But does anybody 
who has listened to my noble and learned 
Friend in this House fail to see that he 
entertains and enforces most precise, 
vigorous, and decided views with re- 
gard to most political questions, and 
that he gives to them an incisive ex- 
— to which we listen with deligh: ? 

o your Lordships suppose that all 
those strong views have germinated in 
that active brain during the last few 
years, and that while he was a non- 
political Judge he cared nothing for 
political questions? I believe that any 
of the Judges, whatever their views or 
sympathies, would do their best to act 
honestly, justly, and impartially; but 
when we are told that the selection has 
been made because these Judges are the 
most impartial, I confess I cannot help 
regretting that an effort was not made, 
before the names of those constituting 
the tribunal was made public, to ascer- 
tain whether any strong or decided ob- 
jection was entertained to them or any 
one of them. If that had been done, 
some of the criticisms upon which the 
noble Marquess has made strong com- 
ments would have been avoided. I feel 
myself placed in this matter in as pain- 
ful a dilemma as I was ever in in the 
course of my life. I do not exaggerate 
when I say I have spent anxious hours 
in considering what it was my duty to 
doin this matter. I am in this dilemma. 
If I am silent I may be taken to ap- 
prove of the tribunal constituted, and 
my silence might be used as an instru- 
ment for the purpose of prejudicing my 
Colleagues who have spoken in the 
other House. If I speak I am assumed 
to criticize the Judges and their qualifi- 
cations, which may have a mischievous 
effect. My difficulty has been increased 
by what was said in “ another place” 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
the constitution of the tribunal had the 
approval of all whose judicial experience 
made them worthy of attention. I do 
not think fora moment that I was in- 
cluded by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury among those whose judicial ex- 
perience makes them worthy of atten- 
tion, and of that I do not complain. 
But from the Office I held, however un- 
worthily, I feel bound to speak, and I 
know there are multitudes in this coun- 
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try who will proclaim the same faith. 
The worst of it is that when you drag 
your Judges into these matters you can- 
not avoid the criticisms of which you 
complain. Finding myself in this di- 
lemma, all I will say is this, that if I 
am silent with reference to the constitu- 
tion of this tribunal it must not be in- 
ferred that Iimply my approval of it. 
If any such inference is drawn and used 
against me after I have explained my 
reasons for reticence, it will be most 
unjust and ungenerous. I have a most 
serious objection to this measure, and it 
is that it is a political inquiry with a 
political object, closely connected with 
that field of politics which has excited 
the strongest feeling; and that the 
Judges of the land are to be taken from 
their proper functions and brought into 
the arena of political battle I am con- 
vinced will one day be regarded as a 
serious evil. When you charge this 
man with this offence or that man with 
another, you raise a clear and distinct 
issue upon which the opinion of the 
Judges may be accepted ; but when you 
leave to these Judges an enormous mass 
of allegations from which to infer the 
political action of men engaged in poli- 
tics for a number of years, whatever the 
decision of the Judges may be, it cannot 
and will not escape criticism. If they 
are proposed to decide in favour of those 
against whom the Commission is directed 
they will be criticized by one party; if 
they decide adversely they will be criti- 
cized by another. Do you suppose that 
men to whom those charges have been 
the breath of their political life for 
years, and who have gone about the 
country maintaining them, will abandon 
their views because the Judges may 
have reported against them? ‘On 
questions of fact,” these men will say— 
‘The judgment of the Judges is no more 
to be respected than ours. If it were a 
decision upon a point of law we should 
bow to it, but the action of this man 
or that is a matter on which the opinion 
of a Judge is no better than that of any 
other man.” That is the sort of language 
which will be used, and I believe it 
cannot be used without injury to the 
usefulness of the Judges who are made 
the subject of it. They will go back to 
their ordinary work, but their position 
will not be what it was before, and 
never can be. I have for all the best 


of my life been connected with the ad- 
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ministration of justice and the practice 
of the law; for the character and re- 
putation of the Judges no man is more 
concerned. I shall care to be re- 
membered more as a lawyer than as a 
politician. Therefore, I confess I 

with pain criticisms on the action of 
Judges. I think them unjust. But 
when I look forward I cannot but think 
how inevitable it is that this criticism 
should fall upon those who are going to 
deal with this matter. My Lords, I 
will not detain your Lordships any 
longer. The matter is unfortunate, and 
I feel bound to point out that the whole 
matter has been made the more un- 
fortunate by some of the incidents which 
accompanied the passage of the measure 
through the other House of Parliament. 
The noble Marquess has spoken of this 
measure as if it had received the 
unanimous assent of the House of Oom- 
mons. I must say that shows how 
political opinions may affect one’s judg- 
ment or understanding of the commonest 
recent events. It is true there was no 
Division against the second reading 
of the Bill in the House of Commons; 
but the measure in the form in which it 
was drafted was protested against as 
vigorously as protest could be made. 
How could those who did not oppose the 
second reading anticipate, or how were 
they bound to anticipate, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not listen to 
their remonstrances or regard any of 
their Amendments when the Bill came 
into Committee and its details had to be 
determined? The objection of the Irish 
Members never was to the Bill as a 
whole, but to the details and scope of 
the inquiry, and under those circum- 
stances I say they were right in assent- 
ing to the second reading, and right in 
trying as best they could to amend the 
provisions of the measure in accordance 
with their views as the Bill passed 
through Committee. One of the un- 
fortunate occurrences to which I have 
alluded was that the Attorney General 
was called into consultation in connection 
with the proposal which the Government 
were going to make to the House. He 
had been connected with the matter as 
counsel for Zhe Times newspaper ; it was 
true he was also Law Officer to the 
Crown; but it is very difficult for the 
public mind to separate action in one 
capacity from action in another. Noble 
Lords will admit that it would have 
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been better that he should not be con- 
sulted, and that it was not unnatural 
that suspicion was excited on his being 
consulted. Let me take the opportunity 
of saying that I have read with regret 
the imputations which have been made 
against the honour and integrity and 
fair action of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. I have 
known him nearly a quarter of a century, 
and I am sure that, however much he 
may have been mistaken in the course 
which he took—and into the merits of 
which it would be profitless to enter 
here—I am satisfied of this, that he has 
done nothing which has been incon- 
sistent with the most absolute integrity 
and with the most perfect belief in its 
prudence and justice. As counsel for 
The Times his sole duty was to them, 
but as Law Adviser of the Government 
his duty was also to them, and unfortu- 
nately in the public mind his action in 
these two-fold capacities has become 
somewhat interwoven. Another com- 
plaint is with regard to the obstruction 
that it is said was made to this Bill in 
Committee in the House of Commons. 
It appears to me to be rather a curious 
view to take—at one time to represent 
this measure as accepted by and ac- 
ceptable to the great majority of 
the House of Commons without distinc- 
tion of political views, and at another 
time to complain that a large section of 
the House had done their best for a long 
time to obstruct its passage. I think 
that the extended discussion which took 
place in Committee was legitimate and 
was natural. It arose, some of it, from 
the unfortunate incidents to which I 
have just alluded, and some of it from 
another occurrence. An interview had 
taken place between the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the proprietor of Zhe 
Times, the defendant in the action of 
‘«Q’Donnell v. Walter and another,” 
while this matter was pending, and at 
such interview there had been some con- 
versation with reference to the Bill. My 
Lords, I think that that was a most un- 
fortunate occurrence. Let noble Lords 
consider what they would have felt under 
like circumstances. Do they suppose, if 
that had happened to them, that they 
would not have had their suspicions ex- 
cited and been likely to use somewhat 
vigorous language, and to consider the 
incident somewhat more important than 
probably it really was? In the heat of 
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political conflict we do not judge things 
with the most exact balance. But, my 
Lords, there was another and, I think, a 
still more unfortunate incident, which I 
confess appears to me most grave, because 
it was setting a precedent of a dangerous 
character. I mean the mode by which 
the Government brought the discussion 
to a close, by moving that the further 
consideration of the Bill in Committee 
should practically terminate at a par- 
ticularhour. That has never been done 
before under such circumstances. There 
was much said about a similar method 
being applied to expedite the passing of 
the Crimes Act last year, but that mea- 
sure was at least pronounced to be 
urgent. Here is a measure as to the 
urgency of which no one can pretend that 
it makes any difference whether it passes 
a fortnight sooner or later. It is true that 
this has been done by a Conservative 
Government about a measure in which 
they are interested. Naturally men get 
irritated by long discussions about any- 
thing; but I will ask your Lordships 
to remember how fatal a precedent has 
been set. That precedent can be used 
in time to come to limit the consideration 
of other measures for which no urgency 
can be pleaded except the dislike of their 
supporters to discussion. There exists in 
the House of Commons a Rule which can 
be used to put a stop absolutely to undue 
discussion, and there is only cne thing to 
limit its application—that is, that it shall 
be used at the discretion of the Speaker 
or Chairman. That weapon was in the 
hands of the Government, and was used 
by them from time to time. They have 
exercised that power in the past, and all 
discussions are stopped by that means 
which the Speaker or Chairman shall 
pronounce to be undue. That power was 
given to the Chairman or Speaker as a 
check in favour of the minority against 
the action of the majority ; but the action 
of the Government has entirely done 
away with that check. The discussion 
in Committee was closed not because it 
was undue in the opinion of the Chair- 
man, but because it was undue in the 
opinion of the Government; they say 
that the Committee shall be closed at a 
certain date, and that no further Amend- 
ments shall be considered. It is a most 
grave matter that the Governmentshould 
take advantage of a measure such as this 
to introduce so serious a precedent. 
There is one other consideration which I 
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will present to your Lordships’ notice. 
I cannot but think that an inquiry such 
as this, bringing again to the front all the 
acts and the bitter feelings of past years, 
is not likely to improve the state of feel- 
ing between Englishmen and Irishmen, 
or to cause it to become less bitter than 
it is at present. I have always looked 
forward with hope to the time when that 
feeling should become less bitter than, 
unhappily, it has been in the past, and 
I cannot but think that Her Majesty’s 
Government must have entertained the 
same hope, and must have had the same 
object in view, although we may be 
seeking its realization by different roads. 
But just conceive for a moment what will 
happen under this Bill. You are, I sup- 
pose, going to bring over from Ireland 
all the witnesses to be examined, except 
the Members of Parliament who are at- 
tending to their duties in the House of 
Commons. I do not suppose it is in- 
tended to send a tribunal of English 
Judges into Ireland to examine witnesses 
there, so you are going to bring these 
men over here from the remote shores of 
Galway and from the most distant parts 
of Ireland ; they will be taken far from 
their homes, to be examined by a tri- 
bunal of Judges on matters personally 
affecting themselves, though they may, 
it is true, appear by counsel or solicitor, 
whom they may obtain here or bring 
over from Ireland. Can anyone con- 
ceive anything more likely to create irri- 
tation and ill-feeling than proceedings 
like this? Maultitudes of men may be 
taken for days and weeks together from 
their business, occupations, and friends 
in order that the charges of which the 
Commission will take cognizance may be 
investigated. They may not have the 
means to defend themselves. Suppose the 
matter was reversed ; suppose the Com- 
mission sat in Ireland, and people were 
taken from England to Treland to an- 
swer charges made against them. I 
want to divest myself, in speaking of 
these matters, as far as possible, of that 
a rig which I know naturally is 
ikely to affect the judgment of many 
of us against this Bill, which all of us 
ought, as far as we can, to be on our 
guard against. I am, however, fortified 
in the view I have taken by the know- 
ledge that there are some—I believe 
not a few—who are as far as possible 
from sharing my political opinions who 
share the views I have ventured to put 
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before your Lordships to-night. My 
Lords, I have spoken at times perhaps 


with warmth—I admit that I have felt 
deeply—but, at least, I hope I have 
spoken temperately, and in no respect 
unfairly. I shall not, as far as I am 
concerned, though I do not know what 
course will be taken, put your Lordships 
to the trouble of dividing on the Bill, 
though I confess the language of the 
noble Marquess renders it difficult for 
those who entertain the views I do to 
abstain from taking that course. I 
shall, however, feel compelled to say 
“* Not-Content”’ in order that it may not 
be taken that the measure is passed 
with my consent. For my part, I feel 
that some of us will not be sorry, when 
they see the consequences of this mea- 
sure, that their names did not appear as 
supporters of it. So strong is my feel- 
ing in reference to this Bill that, al- 
though I shall not ask the House to 
divide, I will, at least, say ‘‘ Not-Con- 
tent,” for I believe it to be a measure 
which is as dangerous as it is novel, and 
which may be fraught with consequences 
hereafter which we may all of us most 
deeply regret. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site has had a very difficult task, and 
he has peformed it with consummate 
ability. He has exerted all the resources 
of his long experience and high forensic 
powers to cast a glamour, if I may say 
so, round the cause he has undertaken. 
I shall not attempt to follow the noble 
and learned Lord through all the wind- 
ings of his able speech; indeed, so ex- 
tremely technical was it in some parts 
that it would be imprudent for a layman 
to attempt to follow him. I have no 
hesitation in giving my full support, as 
an individual, to the course the Govern- 
ment have taken, for the best of all 
reasons, that the provisions which are 
embodied in this Bill were recommended 
by me as earnestly as I could find words 
to do, just about this time last year. 
Your Lordships will remember that 
about April or May last year there ap- 
peared in Zhe Times a series of charges 
which were followed up by the publica- 
tion of a letter in fac simile of Mr. Par- 
nell’s writing. Such a charge, happily, 
had never been made before, and such 
a charge had never been attempted to 
be substantiated in the same way. It 
led to an angry and a heated contro- 
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versy. Mr. Parnell expressed his wil- 
lingness to accept a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The noble and 
learned Lord opposite dwelt very 
favourably on that Committee as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. I confess that I 
cannot agree with him on that point. 
Indeed, I can conceive no tribunal in the 
present state of the House of Commons 
so absolutely disqualified for dealing 
with such a question. On the other hand, 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
Mr. Parnell to offer all facilities for in- 
stituting proceedings in the ordinary 
Law Courts; but neither Party would 
waive their own view and accept the 
proposal of the other. Not merely were 
these hideous charges levelled against 
individuals, but a large and important 
section of the House of Commons was 

laced under the direct stigma of crime. 

hey brought the character of the 
House of Commons into issue. The 
noble and learned Lord argued this 
question as if it rested with Mr. Par- 
nell and as if individuals were the main 
consideration. The interests of any body 
of individuals when charged with such 
monstrous crimes become, to a certain 
extent, public property ; but in this in- 
stance the House of Commons and the 
= institutions of the country were 

ragged into the controversy. It was 
under these circumstances that I urged 
so strongly on a former occasion the 
advantage of appointing a Commission ; 
whether it consisted, as now, wholly of 
Judges, or whether it was composed in 

art of Judges and in part of laymen. 
never supposed for a moment that 
such a tribunal was applicable to ordi- 
nary cases, but this was an extraordi- 
nary and exceptional case, so mixed up 
with Constitutional questions that it 
deserved special treatment. The pro- 
posed Commission will meet the rea- 
sonable requirements and claims on each 
side as far as any human tribunal can 
do so. It will combine a clear and 
searching professional inquiry with all 
the fairness which you can expect from 
human beings. When I spoke of Con- 
‘stitutional questions I spoke advigedly. 
The fair fame and usefulness of the 
House of Commons seem to me to be 
mixed up in the satisfactory clearing up 
of this question. I can conceive now, 
as I thought last year, nothing so 
ruinous to the fair fame of that House 
as to allow such a charge as this to 
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remain unsettled. Consider what it 
really means. It means that you have 
a large section of the House of Com- 
mons so condoning and so conniving at 
the most hideous crimes that they be- 
come participators in those crimes. I 
can only recall two cases in any degreo 
analogous to this state of things in the 
whole history of the House of Commons. 
In the beginning of the last century 
you had a large Jacobite Party in the 
House of Commons. There were many 
serious and grave charges levelled 
against them, and history had failed to 
clear up many points. They were 
pledged to upset if they could the ex- 
isting dynasty. They plotted with out- 
side opponents of the existing state of 
things, and grave charges were brought 
against them. But I venture to think 
that none of those charges were so grave 
as that with which we have to deal at 
the present moment. Again, at the 
close of the same century there was a 
Party in the House of Commons who 
sympathized warmly with the French 
Revolution, and whose language carried 
them to the extreme verge of disloyalty 
to the Crown and the country. But no 
one ever brought such a charge against 
them as has been repeatedly, unequivo- 
cally, and distinctly levelled against the 
followers of Mr. Parnell. My Lords, 
if this grievous charge remains un- 
cleared can anyone doubt the pernicious 
influence it must have upon the House 
of Commons? It seems to me that 
wisdom and eloquence and the other 
retinue of Constitutional and Parliamen- 
tary qualities are hurrying down, not a 
gentle slope, but a very steep incline. 
Night after night we have a saturnalia, 
orgies, and rowdyism, and if that state 
of things continues the whole of the 
respect which formerly was accorded to 
the House of Commons by the country 
will pass away; and, important as the 
Irish question may be, you will have 
matters still more important—namely, 
the institutions and the Constitution of 
the country, which will be brought into 
controversy. I will not follow the noble 
and learned Lord in what he said in re- 
gard to the composition of this tribunal. 
I can conceive easily the delicate and 
diffieult position in which he found him- 
self. He regretted that Judges should 
be in any degree mixed up with these 
political matters. My Lords, I cannot 
share that regret. The same apprehen- 
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sion was expressed at the time when it 
was proposed to hand over the election 
and bribery Petitions to the Judges. 
There was then even more reason for 
apprehending a serious result; but no 
such result followed. I believe myself 
that of all the tribunals which could be 
constituted for such a difficult case as 
this a tribunal composed of English 
Judges is the fairest. If I were com- 
pelled to appear before any tribunal, I 
should desire no better nor safer one 
than the Judges. But I admit that 
if I had not such great confidence in 
them there would be ground for 
anxiety. The powers are great which 
are given to them, and Party enmities 
run so high that men’s judgment at the 
resent day may easily be distorted. 

ut I think all reasonable men desire 
that the inquiry should be not indefinite, 
not irrelevant, and not too much of a 
fishing nature. I think they desire also 
that both offences and persons should, 
as far as practicable, be specified, be- 
cause that is the practice, I take it, and 
the spirit of Englishlaw. Lastly, I be- 
lieve they desire that the offences which 
come before that tribunal shall be 
heinous offences, such as I understood 
from my noble Friend who introduced 
this Bill it was intended to take cogni- 
zance of—murder, conspiracy to murder, 
violence, mutilation, and so forth. There 
are, no doubt, many other crimes which 
are cruel and abominable, and which, 
in the ultimate course of crime, may lead 
to something still graver ; but, after all, 
we should not constitute special tribu- 
nals for the trial of such cases as these. 
The ordinary Law Courts are good 
enough for that purpose. What we 
intend to be dealt with by such a Com- 
mission as this are those heinous crimes 
which have sent a thrill of horror 
through the country, and which make 
it impossible to accord to men who re- 
main under the stigma of them the same 
respect which otherwise they would be 
entitled to. There are two charges now 
before us on which public attention is 
fixed. The first question is whether the 
letters alleged to have been written by 
Mr. Parnell are genuine letters or 
forgeries. The second question is how 
far the Irish Party in the House of 
Commons is, as a whole, in complicity 
with that violent and criminal class to 
which my noble Friend alluded. I trust 
the Commission will clear these matters 
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up thoroughly and effectually, and, if I 
may say so, speedily also, because if the 
parties accused are innocent, it is con- 
trary to all justice that charges should 
hang over their heads one day longer 
than is necessary. But, on the other 
haad, if they are guilty, it is to the pub- 
lic interest to declare that = in the 

lainest words, and that no delay should 

e taken as to the further steps which 
must of necessity follow. I believe that 
this tribunal, composed asit is, will dis- 
charge its onerous and grave duties, and 
so believing I, for one, am content to 
leave the matter in its hands. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): My Lords, I waited to see 
whether there was any noble Lord on 
the Opposition Benches who was dis- 
posed to take part in the debate before 
I thought it right to say anything in 
answer to my noble and learned 
Friend. I wish to add my testi- 
mony to the candid and high minded 
tone which pervaded the speech of 
my noble and learned Friend. I 
am very glad that he has spoken as 
became him on behalf of those who have 
no opportunity of defending themselves 
in this House. I recognize to the full 
the tone and spirit in which my noble 
and learned Friend has approached this 
question. But there are two errors into 
which he fell, which exhibited the 
fervour of the forensic rather than 
the calm of the judicial mind. My 
noble and learned Friend’s first error 
was in supposing that the Govern- 
ment have any interest in the guilt 
of those who are accused of these 
various crimes. I believe they have 
no such interest. I believe it would 
be a far more useful factor in the 
pacification of Ireland if it should be 
established by these men that there 
was no connection between the Parlia- 
mentary Party and the party of violence, 
because one of the most mischievous im- 
——- on this question is that the 
atter party have the support and sym- 
pathy of the Irish Party in the House 
of Commons ; and, so far from its being 
the interest of the Government to prove 
the guilt of the persons incriminated, 
their interest ought to be, and I believe 
is, the other way. The other mistake 
is that the Government are responsible 
for the promotion of this Bill. One 
would suppose that the Government had 
proposed this as an independent mea- 
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sure. That isan entire mistake. The 
Government had no more to do with the 
action of ‘‘O’Donnell ». Walter” than 
my noble and learned Friend himself. 
What happened was this—The cause 
lasted some time, and cameto an untimely 
end owing to the interposition of the 
learned Judge, who declared that he 
could not permit considerable portions 
of the opening of the Attorney General 
to be proved. Up to that time every- 
body had supposed, including the 
Attorney General himself, that he would 
go on to give evidence, I do not say to 

rove the truth of his client’s allegations. 

f the matter had rested there the Go- 
vernment would have had no more 
interest in the question than any of Her 
Majesty’s subject. But in renewal of 
an application made on a former occa- 
sion, Mr. Parnell and his friends thought 
it desirable that there should be some 
inquiry into these allegations. What 
charges and what investigations were 
they that Mr. Parnell asked that a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should 
inquire into? It is absolutely impos- 
sible to try any one of the facts alleged 
in the Attorney General’s speech without 
bringing it into relation with the others. 
Suppose we take what my noble and 
learned Friend refers to as one of the 
most definite of the charges, the writing 
of certain letters. What do they prove 
by themselves? The first letter in itself 
contained no charge, but simply con- 
tained a reference to something which 
had been done beforehand; it was 
neither in the nature of complicity 
beforehand, nor was it anything in the 
nature of absolute approbation after- 
wards. Suppose anybody had thought 
right to investigate that charge be- 
fore any tribunal, limiting the ques- 
tion strictly to the authenticity of the 
letter? The first thing would be that 
the Judge would say, ‘‘I cannot try 
that question by itself; it must be proved 
what the reference was to, what the 
writer’s relations were to the person to 
whom the letter was written, who the 
other persons are with respect to whom 
it was necessary to make the excuse 
that for public motives there must be 
some disavowal.” I think my noble 
and learned Friend has hardly done 
justice to the Bill in its passage from 
the House of Commons. My right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
said the Bill was an offer—after he had 
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taken up the position—rightlyor wrongly, 
that a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was about the worst tribunal you 
could select, inasmuch as the question of 
moral delinquency was mixed up with 
political questions. It could not be 
suggested that to decide a question of 
that character those who sat night after 
night in bitter hostility to the incrimi- 
nated persons could form a fair tribunal. 
Then as to the words ‘‘other persons” 
being omitted by a slip from the 
verbal offer, a sufficient answer to that 
is the reply of the Opposition—‘“ Put 
down your Notice, do not leave it 
vaguely. We will see what it is, and 
then we will say whether we will accept 
itor no.” The Notice accordingly was 
put down, and the words “other 
persons’’ appeared on it, for very 
obvious reasons. That did not put the 
Government in a different position ; but 
I quite admit that the position of the 
Government has been altered since that 
offer was first made. The offer not 
having been accepted or rejected, and 
the Bill having been read a second time 
without a single dissentient voice, the 
position of the Government became a 
very different one. It was nolonger an 
offer made to an individual, but the 
deliberate voice of Parliament, which 
the Government was bound to respect 
and give effect to. So far as the ques- 
tion of Amendments being made in 
Committee are concerned, and the 
charge that the Government refused to 
make any concessions, the answer is to 
be found in the main lines of the Bill. 
The limits of the inquiry were, over and 
over again by Members of the Govern- 
ment, asserted in the face of Parliament 
to be essential, and they declared that 
they could not permit any alteration of 
those general lines in the Bill; yet, in 
face of these warnings, the Bill was 
read a second time without a single dis- 
sentient voice. What position, I ask, 
would the Government be in if, after 
having refused Mr. Parnell a Committee, 
they had not presented him with an 
alternative tribunal? It would have 
been said, ‘‘ You will not allow these 
charges to be investigated by the 
tribunal we ask for, and you substitute 
no other, limiting us to bringing an 
action against Zhe Times and submitting 
ourselves to the judgment of the jury.’ 
I will not advance the proposition that 
everybody who is abused in the news- 
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apers should bring an action for libel. 

ere is a case in which a newspaper of 
high authority and great respecta- 
bility ——- 

Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY: No; 
not more so than others. 

Lorp HALSBURY: My noble Friend 
says ‘‘ No.” I cannot agree with him. 
I think there are some newspapers in 
this Metropolis which are an absolute 
disgrace to journalism, and with respect 
to whom I should not condescend even 
to notice the abuse which from time to 
time they level at public men. I think 
The Times and many other papers are of 
such a character of respectability that 
no public man can afford to disregard 
such grave charges as are made in this 
case. If Mr. Parnell would not bring 
an action, he ought not to complain if 
an effort was made, even by his political 
opponents, to give him the opportunity 
of clearing his character. I come now 
to the same delicate ground which my 
noble and learned Friend trod with such 
delicate steps. I do not say that any 
tribunal which is to be selected is to 
escape criticism. It is right that Par- 
liament should criticize tribunals; but 
is it necessary to use insulting and re- 
viling phrases about gentlemen whose 
only offence is that they have consented 
to take these difficult and arduous duties 
on themselves, with respect to which, 
however they are discharged, as my 
noble and learned Friend said, it is 
hopeless to expect that they will escape 
calumny? Is it necessary to abuse 
individuals, to use coarse and vulgar 
invective about the Judges even before 
the Bill under which they are to act has 
passed through Parliament, and before, 
therefore, they have entered on the in- 
quiry? I think my noble and learned 
Friend must have misunderstood the 
observations made by the Prime Minis- 
ter. I think that such phrases as have 
been used with regerd to one of the 
Judges do cover the lips which utter 
them with disgrace; but the Prime 
Minister did not suggest that there 
should not be any criticisms with respect 
to the tribunal itself. I care little about 
the imputations cast upon myself. I 
have no doubt those who uttered them 
cannot believe in a better motive, or 
invent a worse one, than the objects they 
have attributed to me in the selection of 
the tribunal. I do not condescend to 
defend myself against such invective ; 
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but I do feel that I owe it to the Mem- 
bers of the Commission, who have con- 
sented to serve their country, to say that 
I believe if you poll Westminster Hall, 
or that which is its substitute, you will 
not find a dissentient voice against the 
statement that they are all men of high 
honour and integrity, and that they are 
Judges of experience. It would be im- 
pertinence in me to speak abstractedly 
about them—their competence to do this 
or the other. They are English gentle- 
men and experienced Judges, and I 
think that might have saved them from 
any personal attack. My noble and 
learned Friend indulged in some im- 
passioned rhetoric about giving an 
inquiry of this sort to Judges at all. 
They were to be treated as of no more 
consequence than anyone else. Did he 
always think so? 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I did not say 
that; I referred to the political aspect. 

Lory HALSBURY: If my memory 
serves me right, the Government of 
which he was a Member instituted such 
tribunals in Ireland, where questions of 
life and death were involved. Why was 
that done? Because the ordinary tri- 
bunals were not able to do justice. He 
thought then, or at least his Colleagues 
did, that it was consistent with the 
maintenance of respect for the law that 
a tribunal of Judges should inquire into 
questions of life and death, and this by 
selected Judges. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I do not call 
that a political question. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: Even there I 
cannot agree with him. Does he mean 
to say that these particular murders 
which the Judges were to inquire into 
in Ireland were not political? No one 
has ever suggested that there was ever 
any difficulty in getting, in ordinary 
cases of crime unconnected with the 
agrarian question, a good and proper 
verdict from an Irish jury. But it was 
because you could not get that in 
agrarian cases, touching on political 
matters, that you were obliged to con- 
stitute these tribunals. I think it is a 
little too late for Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion to complain as to the Constitutional 
question in connection with a tribunal 
which has no power of life or death, no 
power to inflict punishment on those 
who may, nevertheless, be reported to be 

uilty. I think my noble and learned 

riend criticized in a technical spirit 
L 
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the proposals of the Prime Minister. 
He referred to the trial of Election 
Petitions, and, ‘‘ Oh,” said my noble and 
learned Friend, ‘‘ these are not Judges.” 
They are Judges. I owe an apology to 
your Lordships for having occupied so 
muoh time. I repudiate as earnestly 
as I oan the notion that the Go- 
vernment are here as prosecutors on 
one side, and Mr. Parnell and his 
friends are on the other side as defend- 
ants. I utterly repudiate such a sug- 

ion. It is for the advantage of 
the State, and to clear the House of 
Commons of a grave and important 
scandal, that the Government have inter- 
fered—not to try themselves the accu- 
sations, not to give Mr. Parnell and his 
friends a partizan tribunal, but to select 
persons who, in our judgment and belief, 
are thoroughly above and beyond all 
Party bias. We are determined to 
acquiesce in the decision of that tribunal, 
which, notwithstanding all that my 
noble and learned Friend says, will, I 
believe, carry weight in the country, 
whatever that decision may be; and, 
although, no doubt, whatever the result, 
there will be some mean and paltry 
minds on both sides in politics who will 
attribute mean motives, and refuse to 
acquiesce in the decision, I believe the 
great body of our countrymen will re- 
cognize that the Judges have under- 
taken a difficult and onerous duty, and 
that they have honourably discharged it 
to the State. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I do not suppose that anyone will 
seriously hold that the Government are 
not responsible for this measure. We 
are told that in some manner they 
were compelled to propose this mar- 
vellous maasur3, and yet that they are 
not responsible for initiating it. I 
do not believe that I shall hear the 
noble Marquess disclaim responsibility 
for this measure. Reference has been 
made to the second reading having been 
aw in the other House unopposed. 

f the Opposition had opposed it, it 
would have been carried all the same, 
and it would have been alleged that the 
Opposition did not want to have au 
inquiry—that they wished to conceal 
certain things. But in assenting to the 
second reading they meant to consent to 
some inquiry. They never intended to 
consent to inquiry as unlimited as it is 
now. The Government are now goiug 
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into an inquiry extending over the last 
five or six years, and into the whole 
state of the country. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack has criti- 
cized rather severely what was said by 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Herschell) upon the subject of the 
Judges. I am not disposed in the least 
to go into their antecedents, or express 
an opinion upon their personal qualifica- 
tions; but I protest against the notion 
that, when these extraordinary powers 
are about to be entrusted to the Judges, 
we in Parliament have not an absolute 
right to criticize individuals. I cannot 
admit for a moment that, provided the 
remarks were made in a proper and 
temperate tone, there is any dishonour 
or discredit in bringing forward any 
opinion which may be entertained with 
regard to one of the Judges. I have no 
opinion of my own on the subject, 
because I have no knowledge on which 
to form an opinion ; but I am bound to 
say that I have heard repeatedly from 
men of high character, and beyond 
suspicion, remarks which convince me 
that a grievous mistake has been made 
in the constitution of this Commission. 
More I will not say than that. With 
what my noble and learned Friend said 
about the novel doctrine with regard to 
the repelling of attacks made by news- 
papers upon political men I associate 
myself most absolutely. It is perfectly 
intolerable it should be laid down 
that because an anonymous writer thinks 
fit to bring forward charges against 
some public man in this country, 
such public man is bound to bring 
an action for libel against the news- 
paper, or else remain for ever under 
the shadow of the accusation. With 
regard to the authority of the news- 
paper, it depends very much whe- 
ther the person happens to be of the 
same colour as the newspaper or not. 
Newspapers have got funetions to dis- 
charge as advocates of one particular 
view in politics, and nobody for one mo- 
ment imagines that it is possible for 
any political journal to be impartial in 
regard to its comments on individual 
public men. What is regarded by one 
person as almost a crime is exalted 
every day by another equal in abilit 
as being honourable and admirable. 

maintain that in these matters it is im- 
possible to regard attacks which are 
made even by newspapers of the highest 
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class as a thing which an honourable 
man is bound to take notice of. My 
noble Friend has referred to the evil 
which he thinks will result from the 
practice, if it comes to be a usual one, of 
employing Judges for purposes of this 
kind. I do not think that the employ- 
ment of Judges even in inquiries into 
corrupt practices at Parliamentary elec- 
tions has been altogether without evil. 
It is not for the advantage of our 
Judicial Bench that they should be en- 
gaged in our political controversies. I 
am glad that no great harm has re- 
sulted ; but, after all, inquiries into Par- 
liamentary elections are very different 
affairs from this. An investigation into 
a political election is a local matter ; 
but here you have what I may call 
an indictment of a nation, or a large 
part of it—that is to say, 85 out of 101 
Members who represent the Sister Coun- 
try. And remember that this charge is 
not confined to Members of Parliament 
who follow Mr. Parnell, but it involves 
the whole field of inquiry with regard 
to the connection between the National 
Party and crime. I was not a little 
astonished to hear the noble and learned 
Lord liken this inquiry to the tribunal 
of Judges proposed by the Government 
with which I had the honour to be 
connected to try certain murders in Ire- 
land. But the Judges in the case alluded 
to would have had specified charges of 
murder to try, and the only question 
was whether it was fit that the Judges 
should try the case without a jury; but 
surely that is quite a different matter 
from a roving Commission to inquire 
into the events of the last six or seven 
years, to return not a verdict upon par- 
ticular charges, the result of which might 
be life or death to a man, but a general 
report regarding a number of vague 
matters affecting the reputation and 
honour of many men without their 
having the opportunity of facing speci- 
fied charges and knowing what they 
have to meet. It was said by the noble 
and learned Lord that whatever may be 
the result it will carry conviction to 
men’s minds. I observed that the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a 
speech he made the other day, declared, 
in effect, that even if all these things 
advanced by Zhe Times were disproved 
it would not have any effect on his mind 
—that his mind is made upon altogether 
different grounds. The minds of men 
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are made up, and whatever be the re- 
sult of this political indictment it will 
be a mere move in the political game. 
I do not say that it may not damage 
this Party or that to a certain extent, ac- 
cording to the nature of the evidence 
that may be produced ; but I make this 
confident assertion—that, whatever the 
result, there will be found one large 
Party in this country who will take the 
most unfavourable view of *all that has 
been done in Ireland, and another very 
large Party who will take quite the con- 
trary view. This is a pure political 
matter, to be judged on political grounds. 
No one disputes that these accusations 
in The Times—of course, justifiable from 
their own point of view—are brought 
forward for the purpose of doing as 
much harm as possible to the Home 
Rule Party, and it is upon that ground, 
and that ground only, the matter will 
be judged. I say it is an unprecedented 
thing in the history of this country that 
you are about, by a majority, to confide 
to certain Judges the invesiigation of a 

litical controversy without a definite 
issue, the result of which must be great 
dissatisfaction to one side or the other, 
which I do not believe will conduce to 
the interests of the country, and which 
may do some harm to the Judicial 
Bench. And what possible good can 
result from this on the relations of Eng- 
land and Ireland? Do you really sup- 
pose that after all that has taken place 
in the last few years this inquiry of 
yours can have any effect but to aggra- 
vate evil passions, to rake up matters 
which, to some extent, might be for- 
gotten, to increase the unfortunate 
bitterness which exists between the 
large majority of Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen, not only not to advance what 
we all desire—namely, a better under- 
standing between the two countries— 
but greatly retard that period, and all 
for what? All because one newspaper 
published in London has thought fit to 
publish some letters the authenticity of 
which is in question. 

Tut LORD OHANCELLOR oF 
IRELAND (Lord Asnsournz): In 
the speech which we have just heard 
from the noble Earl we have had no- 
thing to tell us what he would do if he 
were master of the situation, nor, indeed, 
in the other House of Parliament have 
any of his Friends ventured so to speak. 
They allowed the second reading to be 
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taken nemine contradicente, and not one 
of them gave a voice or a vote against 
the third reading. The noble Marquess 
the Prime Minister, in introducing this 
Bill to your Lordships, stated that its 
object was to provide able and impartial 
Judges to sift and examine these ques- 
tions with the widest powers. Nearly 
every criticism made to-night from 
those Benches has been contrived so as 
to indicate in half-sentences that a tri- 
bunal composed of some of the most 
eminent Judges of England is not 
worthy of having attributed to it the 
characteristic given to it by the noble 
Marquess—namely, that it was com- 
posed of the most able and impartial 
men that could be found in the country. 
The rest of the criticisms were intended 
to work out this idea—that the powers 
given to this tribunal should be muti- 
lated so as to compel the Judges to act 
with their hands partly tied, and with 
their discretion seriously impaired. 
What alternatives are suggested to this 
Bill? The noble Earl has suggested 
hardly any; his position has been that 
of one “ willing to wound but yet afraid 
to strike.” But, as far as any alternative 
at all was present to the minds of noble 
Lords opposite, it was that of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. But 
every single objection that can be taken 
to the form of an investigation con- 
ducted by a set of men trained to the 
work can be advanced with tenfold 
greater force against a Committee of the 
House of Commons, which is not even 
presided over by any Judge trained to 
judicial methods, and which would have 
as wide a discretion as that which it is 
now proposed to give, but which noble 
Lords deny should be given, to Her 
Majesty’s Judges trained to every 
method for the discovery of truth. If 
it is looked into, the comparison which 
noble Lords opposite make between the 
two tribunals is absolutely untenable. 
But there is one other alternative that 
might be suggested. It is very well 
worthy of note that this debate has 
come to such an advanced stage without 
_ any statement or suggestion being given 
that the ordinary tribunals of the country 
might not have been appealed to. It is 
almost ludicrous to speak of these 
charges as anonymous statements in a 
newspaper. Were ever charges put for- 
wi with ‘more exceptional force? 
These charges have been repeated in a 
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Court of Justice. I have listened with 
considerable attention to the speeches 
made by the noble and learned Lord 
and the noble Earl opposite, but I have 
failed to find any suggestion on their 
part that any conceivable human tri- 
bunal would have satisfied them. The 
noble and learned Lord opposite, with 
regard to this tribunal appointed to 
ascertain the truth in this ease, said that 
an offer might have been made to get a 
Judge who had some sympathy with 
Mr. Parnell. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: That was not 
my statement. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE: It is a para- 
phrase of it. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: No. 

Lorv ASHBOURNE: Well, the 
thought which the noble and learned 
Lord conveyed to my mind was that an 
offer might have been made to finda 
Judge who had some sympathy with the 
Party represented by Mr. Parnell. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: The words I 
used were “‘ political views.” 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: The noble and 
learned Lord says that an offer should 
have been made to get a man 8o political 
that it was notorious what his political 
views were. I think that is the fair 
inference to be adduced from the words 
of the noble and learned Lord. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL explained that 
his argument was that all this talk about 
Judges with ne politieal sympathies or 
antipathies was ridiculous, and that if 
there were three Judges it was at least 
desirable to have two of them who 
thought in one direction and one in 
another. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE : 1 expect that 
the noble and learned Lord is rather 
sorry to have used his original sentence. 
He seems to me now to have some- 
what recast it, and presented it in a 
slightly different form ; but, as I under- 
stand the noble and learned Lord, he is 
unable to suggest any tribunal that 
would be pleasing to him, and appears 
almost to suggest that in a tribunal 
composed of Judges of the highest cha- 
racter, those whom the charges affect 
should have to do, not only with the 
constitution of the tribunal, but with the 
framing of the indictment, possibly in 
the drawing up of the judgment. The 
noble Earl, in speaking of Her Majesty’s 
Judges, followed the caution of the noble 
and learned Lord. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I said 
that I had no personal acquaintance with 
the Commissioners, and had no cpinion 
on the constitution of the Commission ; 
but that many things had been said 
which I deeply regretted to hear. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE : I admit that 
the noble Earl was in an enormous diffi- 
culty on the subject. If he said no- 
thing he possibly feared that it might 
be said that he was not party to the 
observations made in the other House, 
and if he said anything it might seem 
to indicate that he desired to make re- 
flections on Her Majesty’s Judges. The 
truth is that the Judges selected are three 
as able and eminent Judges as could be 
found in the judiciary of any country, 
and that not one single syllable can be 
urged against the fairness and reason- 
ableness of the tribunal. I venture to 
think that the Judges will fulfil their 
responsible duties as honestly, honour- 
ably, and fairly as may be expected from 
the eminent men they are, and I venture 
to think that the tribunal appointed by 
this Bill is a tribunal that will be found 
to satisfy the statement of the Prime 
Minister that it is composed of able and 
eminent men, clothed for the purpose of 
this investigation with the widest pos- 
sible powers. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I can 
only say that if the Government are 
satisfied I am perfectly satisfied, so that 
for once we are a united family. The 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
any more than the noble and learned 
Lord who has just spoken, did not say 
one word with regard to one portion of 
my noble and learned Friend’s speech 
which was of some consequence—namely, 
that which referred to to the gross in- 
justice done to the persons to be brought 
before the Commission, and also to the 
extremely dangerous precedent set for 
the future. Not one word did either 
of these noble and learned Lords say on 
that subject, as to which it might be 
thought your Lordships would be 
anxious that the public mind should be 
satisfied. The noble and learned Lord 
referred to the history of the Bill in 

assing through the House of Commons. 
certainly understood him to say that 
the organ of the Government in the 
House of Commons made a precise state- 
ment. I think it was this year that Mr. 
Smith said if he was anything he was a 
man of business. If a man of business 
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comes down to the House of Commons 
and, not trusting to his memory, reads 
from a written paper—— 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: May 
I ask the noble Earl whether this is 
perfectly in Order ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I thought that 
after the references made by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack to 
what had passed in the House of Oom- 
mons I should be allowed to give my 
answer. It has always been the custom 
in this House to refer to what has been 
said by responsible Ministers in the 
other House, and no objection has been 
made to it. But if the noble Marquess 
objects I will relinquish that point, 
though I think it makes my case very 
strong indeed. First of all there was a 
proposal made in the most formal man- 
ner which the noble and learned Lord 
said was a mere slip, and yet he said 
afterwards that it was the conduct of 
Mr. Parnell which made the Govern- 
ment change their front. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: I only repeated 
om used by the noble and learned 

rd. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble and 
learned Lord who has just spoken made 
an attack upon the Opposition because 
he said they did not approve of any 
tribunal. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused a House of Commons’ in- 
quiry, which would have been in accord- 
ance with all precedent. The noble 
Marquess objected to it very much on 
the ground of the deterioration cf the 
present House of Commons. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I said nothing of the kind. I spoke of 
anger and Party feeling. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Daring my ex- 
perience I have seen just as much anger 
and Party feeling as at present. But, 
be that as it may, taking men like Sir 
John Mowbray, Mr. Whitbread, and 
scores of others whom I could mention, 
men of known integrity and impartiality, 
you would have had as impartial a tri- 
bunal as you could conceive; and, at all 
events, you would have had the advan- 
tage of starting with men whose minds 
have not been cast in the same mould. 
The nobie and learned Lord said, I be- 
lieve, that the Bench and the Bar were 
unanimous in thinking that the three 
gentlemen named were Englishmen, 
gentlemen, and Judges. No doubt they 
are; and I do not believe that there is 
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a man in the country who will dispute 
that they are men of honour. But will 
the noble and learned Lord a little 
further and say that there is this perfect 
unanimity at the Bar and on the Bench 
that this tribunal is a good thing ab- 
stractedly, or that the persons composing 
it are satisfactory ? 

Lorpv HALSBURY: I certainly can- 

not answer that question, because I 
have not heard anything from the Bar 
or the Bench on the subject; but I do 
not want it to be inferred from my silence 
that I have heard anything to the con- 
trary. 
Eart GRANVILLE: With regard to 
this Bill, we have been reproached with 
the unanimity of feeling in the House 
of Commons on this subject. That una- 
nimity I entirely deny, and while I 
agree with every word advanced by 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Herschell) against this Bill, I say it is 
impossible for me to separate my action 
from that of my former Colleagues in 
“another place” on a matter affecting 
the honour and credit of one of their 
Members. I will only add that I think 
it would have been better if this House 
had an opportunity of going into the 
details of the Bill. But, knowing the 
demand on the time of the Government, 
and gathering from the speeches which 
have been made that there is no chance of 
their departing from the principles they 
have laid down with regard to the scope 
and intention of the inquiry, I do not 
wish to offer any objection to a more 
rapid procedure than in other circum- 
stances I should think right. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
there is, as you know, a considerable 
section of this House which, while not 
acting on the same political lines as the 
present Government, is, nevertheless, in 
sympathy with them as to the manner 
in which Irish affairs should be con- 
ducted ; and on the part of those Mem- 
bers I feel bound to say that we take 
our full share of responsibility for this 
» measure, which we accept as being, in 
all the circumstances of the case, neces- 
sary and wise. I do not wish to go 
again over the same ground as noble 
Lords who have preceded me; but this 
I will say—that though many criticisms 
have been uttered upon the decision to 
which the Government has come, not 
much has been said as to the alterna- 
tivecourse which should have been taken. 
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In the first place, ought there to be an 
inquiry, or ought there not? I quite 
agree in what has been said, that it is 
not the duty of public men in ordinary 
cases to prosecute for a scandal uttered 
against them. But this is not an ordi- 
nary case. It is not a charge supposed 
to be dictated by the political preposses- 
sions or private malice of some indivi- 
dual. It is nota charge confined to a 
single newspaper. The imputations, be 
they true or be they unfounded—and 
upon that I am expressing no > oa 
have been stated throughout the coun- 
try and circulated throughout the coun- 
try in every form. They do not rest 
upon the authority of any single news- 
paper, and, undoubtedly, they have been 
very generally believed in this country. 
Any gentlemen engaged in public life 
against whom such accusations are made 
are bound to take some steps to vindi- 
cate themselves. Well, if that be so, 
in what manner is the inquiry to take 
place? I believe it is the opinion of 
nine out of ten that an inquiry of some 
sort should be held. But if there is to 
be an inquiry, the ordinary and natural 
course would be to have the matter 
submitted to a legal tribunal. But the 
gentlemen against whom these attacks 
are made decline to take that ordinary 
and natural course. They say—‘ We 
should have te go before an English 
jury, and in the present stats of political 
opinion we have no hope of justice 
from an English jury.” But they are 
not tied down to that course. They 
have the choice of going to an Irish jury, 
and so avoid the prejudices which they 
fear would prevent their obtaining jus- 
tice here. To that they make no answer, 
but they still refuse to bring the case 
before an Irish jury. They propose an 
alternative method. They say, ‘ Let us 
have an inquiry before a Parliamentary 
Committee; ’’ and that I was surprised 
to find was the course approved by my 
noble and learned Friend behind me. 
To my mind that is absolutely the most 
unfit tribunal you could find. What is 
the objection they take to a jury? 
Simply that a jury would be composed 
of political partizans who would not do 
them justice. But if a jury is not fit 
because it contains some persons whose 
political feeling would interfere with 
their strict impartiality, where is the 
sense of going to another tribunal every 
one of whose members must be more or 
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less connected with a Party system and 
imbued with Party feelings? It may 
be said that the result of both Parties 
being represented on a Committee would 
be that one side would neutralize the 
other; but the inevitable result would 
be a Majority and a Minority Report, and 
naturally the prepossessions from which 
none of us are free would cause these 
decisions in each individual case to 
follow strict Party lines. Ido not think 
such a result as that would be either 
creditable to the House of Parliament 
in which it originated, or calculated to 
lead to a satisfactory decision. But 
when we have to deal with a Party 
which will not go before a jury, and 
when there area majority of men who say 
that there are practically insuperable 
difficulties in the way of trusting an 
issue of this kind to a Parliamentary 
Committee, what other alternative is 
there but that of referring the questions 
to a Commission constituted in some 
such manner as this? Objections have 
been raised to employing the Judges in 
inquiries of this kind; but I would ask 
whether it is not part of the ordinary 
duty of Judges to preside at trials which 
sometimes are more or less of a political 
character? If it had been determined 
to keep them out of the question, any 
other Commissioners who could have 
been appointed would necessarily have 
held an inferior position, and would 
have been wanting in the same expe- 
rience. If a new tribunal is constituted, 
it is surely desirable that the most com- 
oe persons should be selected as 

udges. With regard to the question of 
the expense to which the accused per- 
sons may be subjected if the inquiry 
resulted in proof of their innocence, or, 
what is the same thing, in the absence 
of proof of their guilt, I think that the 
question of expenses is one which at a 
later period, if any injustice is done, 
might reasonably be rectified. The ob- 
jection does not, however, come very 
well from those who professed them- 
selves anxious to have these questions 
fought out before a Select Committee. 
With regard to the time of the inquiry, 
there would probably be greater delay 
if questions of this kind were to be 
threshed out before a non-judicial body, 
or before a tribunal less accustomed to 
deal with evidence and less familiar with 
judicial rules and procedure. A great 
objection has been taken to the inclu- 
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sion in the inquiry of charges against 
‘‘other persons” besides Members of 
Parliament. On that point I may ob- 
serve that you may spread your net so 
wide that you will catch nothing; but, 
on the other hand, where an inquiry of 
this sort is concerned, it would be ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory if an inquiry 
which promised to lead up to some im- 
portant result had to be summarily cut 
short, because it might turn out to be 
an inquiry into some particular piece of 
evidence not concerning any Member of 
Parliament, but some other persons. If 
you limited the inquiry, the proceedings 
would necessarily be imperfect, and 
possibly inconclusive. or my own 
part, I am not insensible to the difficul- 
ties aud causes of objection which may 
be urged against this Bill in the very 
peculiar and difficult situation in which 
the Government and Parliament are 
placed by this inquiry; but I do not 
know of any course which would not 
have been open to greater objection and 
led to greater abuses. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he had 
given Notice of a Motion to postpone 
the Bill; but, as the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Herschell) had not intended 
to vote for it, he could only state his 
reasons for this step. He believed that 
the inquiry must be very protracted, 
and if reported from day to day all the 
securities against collusion by witnesses 
after the first day would be greatly in- 
creased, and many unwilling witnesses 
might be called; but even the present 
Government and Parliament would not 
have made them answer all questions. 
He (Lord Denman) believed that Mr. 
Parnell had not written or sympathized 
with the letter attributed to him—his 
conduct in lamenting the deplorable 
event, the very naming of which gave 
pain, which took place only four days 
after his release from Kilmainham, 
proved, to his (Lord Denman’s) mind, 
that he abhorred the design of Casey, 
and that his detestation of it did not 
arise from its being the cause and excuse 
for a very severe Coercion Act. The 
absence of himself and his Friends in 
voting for the exemption of Secret So- 
cieties from visits at night from the 
police convinced him that their desire 
was to restore order. He had been sub- 
jected to constant annoyance and provo- 
cation; but, like the late Emperor, he 
had known how to suffer without com- 
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plaining. With the rules of evidence so 
relaxed as they were, a cause might have 
lasted for days, and no man could be 
forced into a Court of Justice. In 
a criminal information the party 
aggrieved was a necessary witness; but 
punishment of the offender gave little 
satisfaction. The loss of circulation was 
the greatest punishment that could be 
inflicted on any journal, and sometimes 
vindication of truth had enabled a falsi- 
fier almost to ruin a rival. One letter 
from Mr. Parnell had been published by 
The Times; by correspondence in news- 
pees the whole truth might be elicited. 

e (Lord Denman) had many friends of 
all partiesand ranksin Ireland, and while 
he regretted that such words as ‘‘ Take 
a firm grip of the land” had been 
followed by consequences far more grave 
than their authors could have foreseen, 
he hoped that tenants might be con- 
vinced that farming without capital 
never could succeed, and that ejectments 
were the only mode in all civilized 
countries of change of tenancy, which 
tenants would find true if they wished to 
dispose of their property after letting it 
toatenant. If the Commissioners were 
to find that Mr. Parnell’s denial were 
incontestably true, they might shorten 
the proceedings, and not go beyond the 
finding that evils had arisen post hoe, 
but not propter hoc. He rejoiced in the 
quiet of Sheffield which had followed 
the inquiry, and hoped that this inquiry 
might elicit the truth. Notwithstanding 
his sense that this mode of inquiry was 
unnecessary, he would not press his 
Motion. 

On Question, resolved in the affirmative : 
Bill read 2« accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 





OATHS BILL.—(Ne. 272.) 
(The Lord Herschelt.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he under- 
stood that some objection had been taken 
to the second reading of this Bill. He 
had hoped that it might be possible for 
their Lordships to pass the Bill before 
the Adjournment ; but as he understood 
that there was opposition to that course 
he did not propose to press the matter 
upon the House, and to insist upon the 
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second reading being discussed at the 
present time. The Bill would, therefore, 
stand over till November. 


Order discharged. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
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House resumed. 


Tue Lord Kinrore (Z. Kintore) chosen 
Speaker in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor and the LordsCommissioners. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
welve o’clock a.m., till 
Twelve o’clock poon. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th August, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Small Holdings [Inquiry not completed] 
[No. 358]. 

Pusiic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Registration Act (1885) Amendment * [376]; 
Court of Criminal Appeal * [377]; Cruelty 
to Children (Prevention) * [378]. 

Second Reading—Patents, Designs, and Trado 
Marks [348] ; Suffragans’ Nomination [363] ; 
Divisional Magistrates (Lreland) [374], debate 
adjourned. 

Second Reading— Referred to Select Vommittee— 
Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory [273]. 

Committee—Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) [344] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Imperial Defence* [346], 
and passed. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Lloyd's 
(Signal Stations) (re-comm.)* [372], and 
passed. 

Considered as amended —Re-comm.—Committee— 
Report—Considered as amended— Third Reading 
—County Courts Consolidation and Amend- 
ment * [263], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses * [285]; National 
Defence * [235]; Municipal Funds (Ireland) 
[371], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o——_ 
STANDING ORDERS—AMENDMENT. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin), in 
moving a number of Amendments to the 
Standing Orders with respect to Private 
Business, said, that the alterations he 

roposed should be made in them had 
m4 agreed upon after v careful 
consideration in concert with the House 
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of Lords. The alterations had been 
proposed to carry out three special ob- 
jects. Many schemes now came before 
them for making tramroads as distin- 
guished from tramways—that was, trams 
across the country, as against trams in 
the streets—and one set of Amendments 
defined these two kinds of tramways, 
and brought both more fully under the 
supervision of Parliament. The second 
object was to simplify to some extent, 
both as to their scope and repetition, the 
Notices to be given; and the third set 
secured that Private Bills in which any 
Public Offices might be interested should 
come before those Public Offices. For 
example, Bills in any way touching the 
relations between the Mvther Country 
and the Colonies would come before the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) remarked, 
that some of the proposed alterations 
appeared to be of considerable impor- 
tance; but when they had the assurance 
of so high an authority as the Chairman 
of Committees that he had carefully 
considered them, he thought that at that 
late period of the Session they might be 
agreed to without debate. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked, what was exactly 
intended by the alterations with respect 
to tramroads ? 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that tram- 
ways running along highways would be 
left exactly where they were. It was 
proposed to give additional powers with 
regard to tramroads running across 
country which had not hitherto been 
sufficiently under control. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—j—— 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAPH ACT, 
1868—PRESS TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. COCHRANE - BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, N.) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in view of the Report 
of the Committee on the Revenue De- 
partments, he can state that the Govern- 
ment will bring in further legislation to 
relieve the country from the loss incurred 
by the present agreement in connection 
with the sending of Press telegrams ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
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Raikes) (Cambridge University): I can 
am quite 


assure the hon. Member that 
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in accord with the Committee on the 
question of the transmission of messages 
on behalf of the Press; but having re- 
gard to the fact that the charge rests 
upon the statutory powers conferred by 
the Telegraph Act of 1868, and that the 
charges levied have been in operation 
for upwards of 18 years, I fear that it 
would be difficult to make any change. 
The question of fresh legislation is, how- 
ever, one more for the First Lord of the 
Treasury than for myself. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL FOR SCOT- 
LAND—ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the case that crofters in the Island of 
Lewis, though assessed for the uphold- 
ing of roads and bridges in the Island, 
have no voice in the management of the 
Road Trust, which is composed of the 
— factor and a tew nominated 
arge farmers; whether it is the case 
that no meetings are held of the 
Trustees ; that no accounts of the Trust 
are ever printed or published; that 
crofters in several districts, though as- 
sessed, have no public roads to their 
townships; whether it is the case that 
William Gillanders, in the employment 
of Lady Matheson, the proprietrix, is the 
collector and treasurer to the Trustees 
at a yearly salary of £40; and, will the 
Government include the management of 
the roads in the Island of Lewis in the 
proposed Local Government Bill for 
Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : I have received 
to-day the following telegram from 
Stornoway :— 

‘“*The Lewis Road Trustees are annually 
elected in terms of Section 80 of the Ross and 
Cromarty Road Act, 1866, which limits the 
qualification to tenants rented at no less than 
£50 per annum, four Trustees are annually 
appointed by the Parochial Boards of Lewis, 
and four nominated by the proprietor, the pro- 
prietor and factor being Trustees ex officio in 
terms of the Act. Meetings are held, when 
necessary, in addition to the annual statutory 
meeting, and the accounts are audited and open 
to inspection ; but to save expense, and as the 
Act does not require it, they are not printed. 
All lands and heritages in the Valuation Roll 
are in terms of the Act. Several 
townships have no road tothem. ‘The Trustees 


have no power under the Act to construct new 
roads or bri . William Gillanders, account- 
ant in Lady eson’s employment, is clerk, 
collector, and the Lewis 
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Trustees, the salary attached to these combined 
offices being £30, and not £40 as stated. The 
roads within burghs are managed by the Police 
Commissioners alone. Remarks only apply to 
landward district.” 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION  (IRE- 
LAND)— EXAMINATION CENTRES, 
BELFAST. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the gentleman 
appointed this year by the Commis- 
sioners of Intermediate Education to 
select Examination Halls for the Belfast 
centres, and to receive and distribute 
the signature rolls and boxes containing 
the examination packets and stationery 
to the Centre Superintendents of Belfast 
and the North of Ireland, had thereby, 
unavoidably, an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the centre numbers, the 
names of the students attending the 
centres, and the schools or Colleges at 
which such students studied; whether 
the gentleman referred to acted also as 
General Superintendent at Belfast, visit- 
ing from time to time the different centres 
in that town, and also acted as one of 
the examiners in English of the junior 
and senior grade, and wasable to identify 
a student as belonging to a particular 
school or College in Belfast, or the 
North of Ireland, by means of the 
centre number written on the back of 
each student’s envelope enclosing the 
answer books; and, whether he will 
consider of devising a system by which 
the name of the student and the place 
of education will be unknown to the 
examiner ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Assist- 
ant Education Commissioners inform 
me that under the system of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board the students 
examined are known to the examiners 
by their examination numbers only. 
It is true that one of the examiners in 
the present year also acted as supervisor 
generally of the conduct of the exami- 
nations in Belfast. In the latter capa. 
city the gentleman in question received 
from the office and distributed certain 
signature rolls which contained the 
numbers and names of students, but not 
their school or College addresses; and 
there is no reason to suppose that he 
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made use of his position for the purpose 
of vere eS any of the candidates 
whose papers he subsequently examined. 


UNITED STATES—AMERICAN COPY- 
RIGHT — THE PROPOSED ENAOT- 
MENT. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If the injury which will 
be caused to British authors and pub- 
lishers, no less than to paper makers, 
compositors, and kindmed industries of 
the United Kingdom, by the proposed 
enactment in the United States of the 
legislative provision that American copy- 
right shall only be given to works 
composed by American labour upon 
American paper, has been under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and what action has been taken 
in the matter ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcnaen 
Hicxs-Beracn) (Bristol, W.): My atten- 
tion has been drawn to these provisions 
of the proposed legislation on the subject 
of copyright in the United States. I 
think the provisions generally are favour- 
able to English authors; but no doubt 
there is a portion of the Bill which may 
be injurious to English publishers and 
the printing tradein England. I inquired 
into the subject, and ascertained that so 
much importance was attached to these 
provisions in the United States that it 
was not at all lil .ly that any representa- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government in 
favour of their withdrawal would be 
entertained. I shall, therefore, not be 
able to move the Foreign Office to make 
any such representations. I think, how- 
ever, that the matter may be further con- 
sidered with advantage when we deal 
with copyright legislation in this coun- 
try. 

Xe. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) supposed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not undertake the respon- 
sibility of impeding legislation which 
conferred benefits on British authors ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, his impression was distinctly that 
the proposed legislation would be bene- 
ficial to English authors ; and he should 
be sorry, on their account, to lose the 
legislation, in spite of the provisions to 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Howard Vin- 
cent) referred. 
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CONSULAR SERVICE—THE HOSPITALS 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE AND SMYRNA 
—FEES. 
Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 


Affairs, Whether he can now state the| i 


intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the excessive dues at pre- 
sent levied on British shipping for the 
maintenance of hospitals at Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna ? 

nE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I regret that I am not 
in a position to state the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the excessive dues at present levied 
on British shipping for the maintenance 
of hospitals at Oonstantinople and 
Smyrna. The matter is still under the 
consideration of the Departments con- 
cerned. 
WAR OFFICE—ENLISTMENT IN THE 
ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
(for Dr. R. M‘Donatp) (Ross and Oro- 
marty) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of three young men 
from Branish, in the Island of Lewis, 
named respectively Donald Macritchie, 
aged 19, Donald Mackinnon, aged 17, 
and Malcolm Buchanan, aged 20, who, 
having enlisted in Stornoway while 
under the influence of drink on July 3, 
were arrested as deserters on July 18, 
and compelled by the local police to 
walk to Stornoway, without food or re- 
freshment of any sort, for a distance of 
44 miles, and have been in prison ever 
since; why was the bail that has been 
offered for their liberation not accepted ; 
if he can explain why Mackinnon, 
who is under age, has been impri- 
soned as a deserter, when he ought 
not to have been enlisted without some 
proof of his being the full age; and, 
whether, if a certified copy of his birth 
register is produced, he will be set at 
liberty ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, his attention was first 
drawn to the matter by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, and a full Report had 
been called for. 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—ISLAND OF 
LEWIS — THE SCHOOLHOUSE OF 
CROMORE. 


Dr. R. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cro- 
bape asked the Lord Advocate, If it 
is a fact that in the Island of Lewis the 
schoolhouse of Cromore is eight miles 
from a public road, that of Planasker 
or Macraig nine miles, those of Keo- 
sharder, Graver, and Lenmera respec- 
tively four miles; whether the average 
attendance at those schools ranges from 
45 to 55 children, and whether each 
family in the district are bound to pay 
10s. per annum for road money; and, 
whether, considering the poverty of the 

eople and the facility with which cheap 
abour can be got in this district, the 
Government will act on the recommen- 
dations in Mr. Machoil’s Report, and 
bring pressure to bear on the Road 
Trustees to have roads made in this 
district, or give a grant-in-aid to carry 
out this necessary improvement, and at 
the same time prevent a number of 
families from dying of slow starvation 
for want of adequate food ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and &t. 
Andrew’s Universities): The facts in 
the first two paragraphs are not quite 
correct—Cromore schoolhouse being 
distant seven and not eight miles, and 
that of Planaskar or Macraig being 
eight and not nine miles distant from a 
public road. The average attendance 
ranges from 36 to 57, and not 45 to 55 
as stated. The Government have no 
power to bring pressure upon the Road 
Trustees in order to compel or induce 
them to make roads in any district. The 
question of a grant-in-aid for local 
public purposes is a very large one, and 
is one of general public policy. I would 
point out to the hon. Member that even 
were such grant given the relief would 
only be of a temporary nature, as has 
already been proved by the former em- 
ce eee of the inhabitants for the 
ormation of roads by the proprietor of 
the Island. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — CONFISCA- 
TION OF FISHING GEAR AND COBLE 
IN THE CROMARTY FIRTH. 


Dra. R. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked the Lord Advocate, If, on 
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May 10 last, a fisherman of the name 
of Robert Hogg, belonging to the village 
of Saltburn, near Invergordon, had his 
fishing-gear and coble confiscated by the 
water- bailiffs of the district while fish- 
ing in the bay near his residence, with- 
out any explanation being given as to 
the reason for the confiscation; by what 
right, or under what statute, such con- 
fiscation has been made; whether he is 
aware that the said Hogg has fished in 
the Cromarty Firth for the last 20 
years, in the locality in which he has 
now been interfered with, with a similar 
boat and nets, without once being in- 
terfered with ; whether the water-bailiffs 
have a right to hold Hogg’s property, 
as they still do, for an unlimited period; 
and, if he is guilty of a criminal offence, 
why he is not prosecuted for the same, 
instead of being deprived of his means 
of making a living for an indefinite 
length of time? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Last year Hogg 
was suspected of illegally taking salmon, 
and was cautioned. He was again cau- 
tioned in February last. On the occasion 
in question, he was seen illegally fishing 
during the night for about three hours, 
aided by three other persons, and in his 
boat 38 fish were found. The net was 
of a mesh forbidden bye-law, and was 
made like a salmon-fishing net. The 
seizure was made under Sections 26 and 
27 of the Act of 1862, and Section 15 of 
the Act of 1868. I am not aware that 
Hogg had fished for salmon for 20 years 
with such nets and boats; butif he did 
so he committed an offence against the 
law. As already stated, he was twice 
warned before this seizure. The delay 
in instituting legal proceedings has been, 
in my opinion, most improper; but for 
this the criminal authorities are not re- 
sponsible, as these cases are not reported 
to, or conducted by, the Crown Prose- 
cutor. I have, however, called attention 
to the impropriety of a prosecution being 
so long delayed, particularly where 
articles have been seized; but I must 
add that it is incorrect to say that Hogg 
is deprived of his means of living. He 
has since the seizure been pursuing his 
proper avocation as a deep sea fisher, for 
which the boat and net seized were quite 
unsuitable. 
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(Scotland). 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—CARRIAGE 
OF MAILS IN THE NORTH. 


Dr. R. M‘DONALD (Ross and Oro- 
marty) asked the Postmaster General, 
If any progress is being made in the 
negotiations with the Highland Railway 
as to the carriage of mails in the North, 
and at what stage they have now 
arrived; if it is a fact that a letter, 
posted at 3 p.m. in Invergordon for 
Dingwall, 12 miles distant, with several 
trains passing to and from each place 
daily, does not arrive at the latter place 
till 11 a.m. next day; is it the case that 
letters posted North of Invergordon are 
carried past there to Inverness, and are 
returned thence from Inverness and 
delivered next day about 2 p.m. ; if all 
letters from Golspie to Inverness, 66 
miles, are carried on to Inverness, sorted 
there, and returned Northwards again, 
causing a delay of about a day in the 
delivery of letters in the intervening 
districts; is it a fact that the Highland 
Railway Company demand £5,000 per 
annum more for the postal work than 
they used to get; if the matter has been 
referred to arbitration; and, at what 
time negotiations were entered into to 
have the matter settled before June 30, 
when the contract expired ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): It is 
understood to be the intention of the 
Highland Railway Company to refer to 
arbitration the question of the remune- 
ration for the conveyance of the mails 
on the Highland Railway. The facts as 
regards Invergordon are stated by the 
hon. Member with substantial accuracy. 
Some portion of the correspondence 
from the North, however, is delivered, 
not the next day, but the same day. 
Letters from Golspie to Inverness are 
certainly carried on to Inverness; but 
this is an arrangement which I presume 
must be satisfactory to all concerned. If 
the hon. Member, however, refers to 
letters from Golspie to places between 
Golspieand Inverness—such as Dornoch, 
Tain, Dingwall, and so on—I have to 
state that they are sent in direct bags, 
and delivered the same day. It is a 
fact that the Highland Railway Com- 
pany demand for a renewal of the con- 
tract £5,000 a-year, in addition to the 
high payment previously received. I 
have considered it my duty to resist this 
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demand, and leave the Company to their 


remedy. Various ‘communications re- 
specting the renewal of the contract 

assed between the Railway Company 
and the Post Office prior to June 30, the 
earliest being in February last. The 
arbitration will probably take place in 
October next. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT—SEOTION 25—~— 
RELIGIOUS SERVICES ON THE ROCK 
OF CASHEL, 


Viscount GRIMSTON (Herts, St. 
Alban’s) (for Oolonel Saunpgrson) 
(Armagh, N.) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he is aware 
that the Secretary of the Board of Works 
gave permission to the Roman Catholic 
Dean of Cashel to hold religious services 
in the Ruin on the Rock of Cashel on 
July 15 last; whether he is aware that 
such permission is in express contra- 
vention to the 25th section of the Irish 
Church Act; and, whether he will take 
steps that no such violation of the law 
shall again occur ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manppew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has asked 
me to answer this Question. The Board 
received an application from the Rev. 
Mr. Kinane for permission for a pro- 
cession of Temperance and other Socie- 
ties to visit the Rock of Cashel on July 
15, and stating it was their intention 
to wind up with some prayers. He 
was informed, in reply, to the following 
effect— 


‘That the provisions of the Irish Church 
Act strictly prohibited any structure vested in 
this Board for preservation as a national monu- 
ment being used as a place of public worship; 
but as the Board understood that the proposed 
procession did not, strictly speaking, come 
within the prohibition above referred to, they 
would not raise any objection to its taking 
place.” 


The Board, on learning by the news- 
paper reports that a formal religious 
ceremony had been held on the occasion 
referred to, immediately wrote to the 
Rev. Mr. Kinane to the effect that such 
proceeding as that which had taken 
lace was a violation of the provisions 
of the Statute, and that they would not 
arr any religious ceremony to be 
eld by any denomination at any national 
monument under their charge. 


{Aveusr 10, 1888} 
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FIRST OFFENDERS ACT, 1887—NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
called to the great success attending the 
working of the First Offenders Act in 
New Zealand, and to the fact that it 
saved the Colony in prison expenses last 
year no less a sum than £3,226 5s. 9d., 
and to the large number of first offenders 
brought back to honest livelihood under 
its operation without being subjected to 
the contamination of prison influence; 
and, if he can give any particulars as 
to the operation in the United Kingdom 
of ‘The Probation of First Offenders 
Act, 1887.” 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have seen the Report of the In- 
spector of Prisons in New Zealand 
showing that this Act has been success- 
fully carried out there. I have no 
official information as to its operation in 
this country; but I will take steps to 
ascertain, as far as possible, to what 
extent the Act has been put in force, 
and with what result. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ARMY RESERVE— 
DEFERRED .PAY—CASE OF J. W. 
EVESON. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
after serving for five years or there- 
abouts in the Scots Guards, J. W. 
Eveson was by consent transferred, about 
three or four months ago, to the Army 
Reserve, and received £15 of deferred 
pay ; whether, on being offered private 
employment on condition of purchasing 
his discharge, he was informed by the 
War Office that the cost would be £18; 
whether, on subsequently forwarding 
his papers, he was then for the first 
time made aware that he must refund 
his deferred pay in addition; and, 
whether this was demanded in virtue 
of a Royal Warrant; and, if so, what 
was its date ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The proceedings in connection with the 
discharge of J. W. Eveson, of the Scots 
Guards, were entirely in accordance 
with Article 609 of the Current Pay and 
Promotion Warrant, which is a repro- 
duction of similar Articles in force since 
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1881. If repayment of the deferred 
pay were notinsisted upon in such cases 
any soldier could purchase his discharge 
from the Army Reserve with his de- 
ferred pay, and thus avoid all Reserve 
service. 


ADMIRALTY (MACHINERY, &c.)—EN- 
GINES OF H.M.S. ‘‘ BLAKE.” 


Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is correct, as 
stated in the Press, that the contract 
for the engines of H.M.S. Blake has 
been given out; whether the engines 
are to be built to a Government specifi- 
cation; and, whether the makers of 
the engines, building to a Government 
specification, take upon themselves ab- 
solute responsibility in regard to their 
efficiency in every particular ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: The information given by 
the Press as to the contract for the 
engines of Her Majesty’s ship Blake, to 
which the hon. Gentleman alludes, is 
correct. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS BUTLER AND 
GREGORY. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true that Sub-Commissioners 
Butler and Gregory, in May last, while 
engaged in valuing the farm of Timothy 
M‘Carthy, a tenant of Lord Muskerry, 

artook of luncheon provided by the 
eien’; if it is contrary to any Rule 
or recommendations of the Land Com- 
mission that Sub-Commissioners should 
accept hospitality from a landlord while 
performing official duty; and, consider- 
ing the decisions of the Limerick Sub- 
Commission have given such dissatisfac- 
tion that a public meeting was recently 
held in Newcastle West with reference 
to the insufficiency of the reductions 
given to tenants by this Sub-Commis- 
sion, he will direct Messrs. Butler and 
Gregory to refrain from a practice which 
may have the effect of lessening public 
confidence in their impartiality ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the Land 
Commissioners informed him that they 
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had asked the Assistant Commissioners 
for a statement with regard to the 
alleged occurrence. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—SUPER. 
ANNUATION. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Treasury Minute of June 1, 1882, 
relative to the superannuation of 
writers, is applicable to writers trans- 
ferred to the establishment of the Civil 
Service since the date of the Minute in 
question ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) 
(Leeds, N.): This Minute applies only 
to copyists whose original employment 
commenced before August 19, 1871, and 
continued without interruption until 
their transfer to the establishment. It 
does not apply to copyists whose con- 
tinuous employment commenced at any 
later date. 


WAR OFFICE—FOOD SUPPLY OF IN- 
FANTRY SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement by Colo- 
nel Onslow, reported in Zhe Times of 
June 7, to the effect that ‘‘ The Infantry 
soldier did not have enough meals ;” 
whether his attention had been called 
to a statemeat by Lord Wolseley, re- 
ported in the same issue, as follows :— 

** That our men did not get enough to cat 
went without showing, because there was not 
a regiment in which the men did not, in a large 
measure, supplement the rations given them. 
It would be, he was sure, a wise thing if the 
rations of the soldiers were in hee 


whether, in view of these statements, he 
will make such arrangements as may be 
necessary for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise made to the men on enlistment 
that they should have “ free rations ;” 
and, whether the Commission, now 
sitting on the Army, could be instructed 
to take evidence as to the general wel- 
fare of the rank and file of the Army ? 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannopre) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As I stated a few days ago, I have de- 
cided to appoint a strong Committee to 
consider fully the subject of soldiers’ 
rations; but I do not think that it would 
be a proper subject to refer to the Royal 
Commission which is now sitting. 
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METROPOLITAN FIKE BRIGADE—FIRE 
ESCAPES. 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made as to the  enare! of making 
arrangements with Captain Shaw (Chief 
of the Fire Brigade) to provide for a 
continuous attendance of men with fire 
escapes, so as to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the lamentable and fatal results 
which occurred at the Edgware Road 
and Wigmore Street fires ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
communicated with the Chief of the Fire 
Brigade on this matter ; and he informs 
me that, with the present number of fire- 
men in the Brigade, it would not be 
possible to provide a continuous attend- 
ance of men with fire escapes; but the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend is a valu- 
able one, and will, no doubt, engage the 
attention of the new authority in which 
the control of the Brigade will shortly 
be vested. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether, in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion, this great 
city should be left exposed to a risk of 
loss of life, which they now knew was 
not speculative, from recent calamities 
between now and the appointment of 
the new authorities ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would be 
extremely happy to supply any remedy 
for the undoubted shortcomings as com- 

ared with the needs of the Metropolis, 

ut he had no means to do so without 
legislation. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 


that £5,000 would cover the whole of the | Pany? 


expense necessary. 


POST OFFICE — CANADIAN PAOIFIO 
RAILWAY COMPANY — CONTRACT 
FOR CONVEYANCE OF MAILS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the terms of the 
contract for the conveyance of the mails 
between Canada and Hong Kong have 
been finally agreed upon between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; and, if so, 
when he proposes to lay the contract 
before the House ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR orrtnt EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; the terms 
are practically agreed upon; but the 
contract cannot be signed in time to be 
presented to Parliament before the 
Autumn Session. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE EX- 
KING OF WASSAR. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether a Memorial 
has been received from the ex-King of 
Wassar, now detained a prisoner at 
Lagos; and, whether he will cause in- 
quiries to be made into the allegations 
in such Memorial ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): That Memorial has 
been received. The Secretary of State 
is inclined to think that if there is a 
general desire among the people of 
Wassar for the ex-King’s return, and 
if it would not be likely to lead to dis- 
turbances or civil war, it might be 
allowed, provided that adequate security 
were taken for his good behaviour; but 
further inquiry shall be made. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ROYAL 
NIGER COMPANY. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
(for Mr. Picton) (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any information has 
been received from the Governor of 
Lagos, or any of the authorities on the 
coast, as to the number of Natives killed 
within the last 12 months by persons in 
the employ of the Royal Niger Oom- 


Taz UNDER SxCRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercvusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): We have not heard of 
any persons so killed, except in an un- 
fortunate collision between the leader 
of an expedition into the interior and 
some of the men attached to him, which 
is at present the subject of inquiry. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AND TUBER- 
CULOSIS— REPORT OF THE ODE- 
PARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 

Srrk RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the Vice Chamberlain, If 
he will inform the House what steps, if 
any, the Government propose to take 














$19 Hugh Brooks, 


with reference to the important recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Pleuro- 
neumonia and Tuberculosis in the 
nited Kingdom recently presented to 
Parliament ; whether anything is to be 
done with regard to compulsory slaughter 
and payment of compensation out of 
National Funds in case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee; and, whether, in view of the 
grave disclosures in the Report as to 
the existing danger to public health by 
the spread of tuberculosis, it is the in- 
tention of the Government to deal with 
the recommendations of the Committee 
as to the exposure, sale, and disposal of 
diseased animals and carcases ? 
Viscounr LEWISHAM (Lewisham) : 
The recommendations of the Committee 
on Pleuro-pneumonia and Tuberculosis 
have been carefully considered by the 
Lords of the Council, and an Order of 
Council is now being drafted for their 
consideration, which embraces such parts 
of the recommendations of the Committee 
as can be effected without fresh legisla- 
tion. The payment of compensation for 
leuro-pneumonia out of the Public 
as can only be sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment; but the recommendations with 
regard to tuberculosis can be generally 
earried out by the Privy Council under 
their existing powers. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—APPROPRIATION OF 
THE PROBATE DUTY GRANT. 


Sm TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, in 
settling the basis for the appropriation of 
the Probate Duty grant between the seve- 
ral counties and county boroughs consti- 
tuted by the Local Government Bill, he 
willin the case of those county boroughs 
which have not hitherto claimed any 
particular grant—such, for instance, as 
the grant-in-aid of the salaries of 
Medical Officers of Health and Sani- 
tary Inspector, or the grant-in-aid of 
. main roads—add to the actual amount 
of the grants paid to the several localities 
the amounts to which they would have 
been entitled in respect of the unclaimed 
grants if application had been made for 
them ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 


Sir Richard Paget 
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Local Government Bill does not confer 
on the Local Government Board any 
power to proceed as suggested in the 
distribution of the Probate Duty grant. 
It is, of course, too late to make any 
alteration in the Bill in this respect ; 
and, if it were not, I think it would not 
be practicable, in determining what 
grants were payable for certain purposes 
in the different countiesand districtsin the 
last financial year, to take into considera- 
tion what sums might have been payable 
during that year under the existing 
system of grants if circumstances had 
been different from what they actually 
were. 


UNITED STATES — HUGH BROOKS, 
OTHERWISE MAXWELL, CONVICTED 
OF THE MURDER OF ARTHUR PREL- 
LER. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether there is any 
truth in the statement that has recently 
been published in the newspapers to the 
effect that Sir Lionel West has sent a 
Note to Mr. Bayard, the American 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stating that a respite was desired by the 
British Government for Hugh Brooks, 
otherwise Maxwell, who was convicted 
of the murder of Arthur Preller at St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri; and, 
whether it is usual for instructions to 
be given to British Ministers accredited 
to Foreign Powers to make similar re- 
presentations in such cases; and, whe- 
ther, if not, he will state what are the 
precise special circumstances in the case 
of the barbarous murder of Arthur 
Preller which have been considered a 
sufficient ground for taking a course of 
an unusual character ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): In consequence of the 
urgent appeals received from Hugh 
Brooks’ father and from his attorneys 
at St. Louis, Sir Lionel West was in- 
structed to ask of the United States Se- 
eretary of State or the Governor of Mis- 
souri, as he might deem best, a respite 
for further inquiry; but this was to be 
done only if, in Sir Lionel West’s judg- 
ment, there was any ground for believ- 
ing that injustice was being done in the 
ease. He replied that an application 
for respite had been forwarded to the 
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Governor by Mr. Bayard. We do not 
know whether that application was 
made upon Sir Lionel West’s repre- 
sentations, or, if so, on what ground Sir 
Lionel West acted. It is usual for 
Foreign Representatives to solicit con- 
sideration by the Governments to which 
they are accredited of cases for inquiry 
into the justice of judicial sentences 
where primd facie grounds are apparent. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) — 

KILLARNEY DISTRICT ASYLUM. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) (for Mr. Suzenan) (Kerry, 
E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Who ap- 
pointed the Clerk of Works to the ad- 
ditional building, Killarney District 
Lunatic Asylum, and if the appointment 
has been sanctioned by the Board of 
Works, or by the Lord Lieutenant ; 
whether the person appointed is already 
acting in the capacity of Engineer to 
that Institution; what training has he 
received to qualify him for either of 
those positions, and on whose recom- 
mendation have the appointments been 
made ; and, whether these two appoint- 
ments can be held by the same person ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, this Question had appeared 
on the previous day on the Notice Paper, 
and he understood that it had been 
answered by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, for the answer appeared in Zhe 
Times. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he had any reeollection of 
having answered the Questien ; and, if 
not, how it was that the Question ap- 
peared as answered in the London 
Times ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.): I 
had a written answer to the Question 
referred to with me yesterday. It was 
with other answers to Questions which 
I had brought down to the House. I 
cannot remember at this moment whe- 
ther the Question was put to me or not. 
If it was not put, I can only suppose 
that the answer was sent to the Press 
with the other answers which I had 
with me, and which were all attached 


together. 
Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 


asked, what special claim Zhe Zimes had 
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to copies of Ministerial answers relating 
to local Irish Questions ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Times has no 
special claim. The answers are sent up 
to the Gallery, and dealt with by the 
reporters. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—CHARGES 
ON LETTERS TO INDIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is in contemplation to re- 
duce the charge on letters to India and 
the East from 5d. per letter to 2}d., 
the latter amount being charged from 
France, Germany, and other Continental 
countries to English Possessions in In- 
dia, &c.; and, whether it is his inten- 
tion to give English and Indian corre- 
spondents the benefit of the £100,000 
saved on the Indian Mail Contract this 
year ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
very glad to see my hon. Friend back 
to his Parliamentary duties, although 
he has signalized his re-appearance by 
giving Notice of a fire of Questions. In 
answer to this Question, I have to say 
that it is not in contemplation to reduce 
the postage on letters to India and the 
East in the manner suggested in the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. The saving referred to in the 
second part of the Question is not a 
profit, but merely a reduction in the 
amount of a heavy loss. I may refer 
the hon. Member to the reply which I 
gave on the 14th of February last to a 
similar Question asked by the hon. 
Member for Oldham ‘Mr. J.M. Maclean), 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—CONVEY- 
ANCE OF MAILS TO AND FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether the contract for the conveyance 
of mails to and from Australia has been 
signed ; under what terms are the mails 
being conveyed now, and what pay- 
ments are being made to the Steamship 
Companies; when will the contract be 
submitted to Parliament for approval ; 
is the proposed contract entirely distinct 
from the Indian contract; and, have 
the Australian Governments remon- 
strated against the days fixed for the 
departure of the mails from Australia, 
and with what result ? 


M 
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Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): Con- 
tracts for the conveyance of mails to and 
from Australia by the Peninsular and 
Oriental and Orient Steam Navigation 
Companies have been signed; and these 
are entirely separate and distinct instru- 
ments from that which regulates the 
India and China Service. The Aus- 
tralian Governments are not at present 
entirely satisfied with the arrangements 
made for the departure of the mails 
from Australia; and it is because there 
are the weightiest reasons against 
making the alteration demanded in 
those arrangements that the instru- 
ments referred to have not yet been laid 
before the House of Commons. It 
would be premature to submit to the 
House contracts embodying an arrange- 
ment which the Colonial Governments 
may, after all, wish to repudiate; but 
as soon as I am assured that the hesita- 
tion of those Governments as regards 
the carrying out of the arrangements 
has been overcome, the contracts can at 
once be submitted to the House. Mean- 
while, the mails are being provisionally 
carried under the terms of the contracts; 
and payments on account are being 
made to the Companies without preju- 
dice to the provisions of the contract 
relating to the ultimate approval of the 
House of Commons. 


FRANCE—ARREST OF ENGLISH SUB- 
JECTS AT DUNKIRK. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any steps have been 
taken to obtain from the French Govern- 
ment compensation for the arrest of two 
gentlemen — namely, Mr. Underwood 
and Mr. Blight, on June 11 last, in Dun- 
kirk ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): A full inquiry into the 
circumstances of the arrest of Messrs. 
Underwood and Blight has been made 
by the French Government; and the 
* explanations given are considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government to be satis- 
factory. The French military com- 
mandant at Dunkirk, with whom the 
responsibility rested, and who acted 
from an excess of zeal, has been repri- 
manded. There is no question, there- 
fore, of demanding compensation. 
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AFRICA (CENTRAL)—EXPEDITION FOR 
THE RELIEF OF EMIN PASHA — 
LIEUTENANT WISSMANN. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Lieutenant Wissmann, who has 
lately been received by the King of the 
Belgians and the Emperor of Germany, 
is about to accompany an Expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha; and, if 
so, what is the nature of that Expedi- 
tion ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no knowledge of any such 
Expedition as that referred to. 


METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE—RE. 
PORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) (for Mr. Baumann) (Camber- 
well, Peckham) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has considered the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which was appointed in 1876 to 
inquire into the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade; and, whether he intends to take 
any steps to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of that Report, that the Fire Brigade 
should be incorporated with the Metro- 
politan Police ? 

Mr. :LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked, whether the suggestion so made 
had not been deliberately rejected by 
every Government that had been in 
power since ? 

Tse SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I can- 
not answer the second Question without 
Notice. Certainly, it has not been acted 
upon so much asI know. I am aware 
of the Report referred to by my hon. 
Friend; but, as I stated yesterday, the 
question of a re-organization of the Fire 
Brigade is one that can hardly be dealt 
with by the Government at the present 
time, when the Brigade is about to be 
handed over to the London County 
Council. 


NORTH BORNEO—A BRITISH PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If there is 
avy truth in the statement going the 
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round of the newspapers that arrange- 
ments are in progress for an extension 
of the British Empire in the shape of a 
Protectorate over North Borneo and 
other countries of the Indian Archi- 
pelago ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have already stated 
that the question of a British Protecto- 
rate over parts of North Borneo is the 
subject of negotiations not yet com- 
pleted. 


CRIMINAL LAW — CAPITAL PUNISH. 
MENT—EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS. 


Se TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been directed to a recent 
Report, addressed to the Governor of 
the State of New York, as to the best 
mode of conducting the execution of 
criminals in that state ; and, whether he 
is prepared to recommend the adoption 
of either of the methods recommended 
in that Report—namely, execution by 
electricity, or by the injection of mor- 
phia, or by the lethal chamber invented 
for the painless killing of the lower ani- 
mals by Dr. B. W. Richardson, or of 
any other system of executing criminals 
more in accordance with the humane 
feelings of the present day than the 
barbarous and unscientific method now 
practised in this country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; my attention has not been called 
to this Report; but I have seen a copy 
of an Act recently passed in the State 
of New York providing for the infliction 
of the death penalty by electricity. The 
Government are not prepared to intro- 
duce legislation with the view of altering 
the method of carrying out executions. 
I will, however, undertake to give care- 
ful consideration to the suggestions of 
my hon. Friend. 


POST OFFICE—PAYMENT OF THE 
LONDON AND DUBLIN OFFICIALS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is 
a fact that though the men employed 
in the different grades in the Dublin 
Post Office are supposed to be on the 
same footing in the Service as men in 


corresponding grades in London depots, 
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yet the London officials when employed 
on Sundays in the Parcel Post delivery 
receive double the rate at which the 
Dublin officials are paid; and, if so, 
what is the reason of the distinction 
made between the two classes of offi- 
cials, and whether it will be abolished ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir; it is not a fact. 

Mr. OLANOY: Is it not a fact that 
the London men receive 1s. 6d. per hour, 
and the Dublin men only 9d.? 

Mr. RAIKES : If the hon. Gentle- 
man will put his Question in writing, I 
will make further inquiry. 


POST OFFICE—LETTER SORTERS IN 
THE HOLYHEAD AND KINGSTOWN 
PACKET POST OFFICE. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has yet given any reply to the Memorial 
from the letter sorters employed in the 
Holyhead and Kingstown Packet Post 
Office, in which they have asked to be 
put on an equality with all other tra- 
velling sorters, by being granted the 
usual extra pay for Sunday work, and 
to have, as regards their pay generally, 
account taken of the exceptional cha- 
racter of the service in which they are 
engaged; and, if an answer has been 
given, whether he would state its sub- 
stance ; and, if not, what is the reason 
of the delay ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir; an answer has not yet been given. 
The Question, though apparently simple, 
involves the consideration of other allow- 
ances which the Holyhead and Kings- 
town sorters receive. However, I am 
not without hopes that a decision may 
now be given shortly. 

Mr. CLANOY: Will it be another 
12 months ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I hope not. 


EAST INDIA (HYDERABAD (DECCAN) 
MINING COMPANY)— REPORT OF 
THE SELECT OOMMITTEE — MR. 
FURNIVALL. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the statements made with reference 
to Mr. Furnivall on page ix. of the Re- 
port from the Select Committee on East 
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ndia (Hyderabad (Deccan) Mining Oom- 

pany), to the effect that Mr. Furnivall, 
who was recently in the employ of the 
Government of India, but has now 
retired on a sion, received from 
Mr. W. ©. Watson 500 shares in the 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, “ for 
nothing ;” that he sold these sharas 
at £11 each, and therefore realized 
£5,500 for them; whether Mr. Fur- 
nivall will be required to refund such 
sum of £5,000 to the shareholders 
of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company ; 
and, whether, in the event of his re- 
fusing to refund such moneys, the Indian 
Government will take steps to secure 
the amount being repaid to these share- 
holders out of the pension payable to 
Mr. Furnivall ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The attention of the 
Secretary of State has been called to 
the statements respecting Mr. Furnivall 
in the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Hyderabad (Deccan) Mining 
Company. As, however, Mr. Furnivall 
had retired from the service of the 
Government of India before the trans- 
actions in question took — it is not 
within the competence of the Secretary 
of State to take any action in the matter. 


EAST INDIA (HYDERABAD (DECCAN) 
MINING COMPANY)—REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE— MR. HUGHES. 
Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for India, 

Whether his attention has been called to 

the statements made with reference to 

Mr. Hughes, on page ix. of the Report 

from the Select Committee on East India 

(Hyderabad (Deccan) Mining Company), 

to the effect that Mr. Hughes, a Govern- 

ment official in India, one of the Super- 
intendents of the Survey, was neverthe- 
less allowed by that Government to be 
employed and paid by the Hyderabad 

(Deccan) Company to ascertain the value 

of the concession obtained from the 

. Nizam, that he received from Mr. W. O. 

Watson, the promoter and director of 

the Oompany, shares of the value of 

£3,200, only paying £1,000 for them, 
and that this transaction amounted, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. Watson, 
to a gift by him to Mr. Hughes, who, in 
return, was to “work and throw his 
whole energies into it;” whether Mr. 


Mr. Eally 
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Hughes will be required to refund this 
sum of £2,200 to the shareholders of the 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Company; whether 
it is proposed to take, and, if so, what, 
steps with reference to Mr. Hughes in 
respect of his transactions with Mr. 
Watson ; whether, whilst employed and 
paid by Mr. Watson, Mr. Hughes re- 
ceived any official salary as Superinten- 
dent of the Survey; and, if so, at what 
rate per month; and, whether the 
Indian Government will take the neces- 
sary steps so as to prevent for the future 
their officials from acting for and re- 
ceiving payment from speculators in that 
Empire 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Secretary of 
State has noticed the statements, to 
which the attention of the Government 
of India will at once be called. Mr. 
Hughes’s services were lent to the 
Deccan Company, they arranging for 
his remuneration. During his employ- 
ment under the Company no salary was 
paid to him from the Indian Treasury. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT—LEGISLATION, 
Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he is aware that on September 
14, 1886, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, in answer to a Question, said— 

“The Board of Trade fully recognize the ne- 
cessity for legislation in connection with the 
Law of Copyright... . and that they will 
not fail to give the matter their best considera- 
tion during the Recess ;’’ 
and, whether he can state to the House 
what is the result of the consideration 
given by the Board of Trade to this 
subject during the last two years ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazn 
Hioxs-Bracz) (Bristol, W.) : The quota- 
tion may be correct; and the result of 
the consideration has been that my Pre- 
decessors did not feel able to propose 
legislation on this subject, while, in my 
own time, the Government have been 
too much occupied with other matters. 
I will look into the question during the 
Recess. 


INDIA —INLAND EMIGRATION AOT, 
1882—THE COOLIES IN THE ASSAM 
TEA GARDENS. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the Under Seoretary of State for India, 
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Whether his attention has been called 
to the statements in the Native Press of 
India, which are borne out by the Re- 

rts of the Chief Commissioner and 

anitary Commissioner of Assam, that 
the abuses to which the coolies are sub- 
jected, in many instances, amount to 
conditions of slavery, and are certainly 
such as to demand immediate attention ; 
and, whether he will give directions to 
the Executive Authorities in India to 
take steps at once to mitigate the serious 
hardships inflicted on these labourers, 
pending the enactment of such altera- 
tions in the Inland Emigration Act of 
1882 as are evidently required ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Secretary of 
State has noticed statements of the kind 
referred to; but he cannot admit their 
accuracy. As stated to the House on 
August 6, the Secretary of State re- 
quested the Government of India in 
November, 1886, to watch narrowly the 
working of the Emigration Act of 1882. 
He does not consider it necessary to 
issue further instructions to the Govern- 
ment of India, as he is satisfied that the 
Government of India is alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, and has now 
under consideration the Memorial of the 
Indian Association. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE FRANCHISE FOR 
COUNTY COUNCILLORS—THE POLICE, 
Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 

ford) asked the President of the Local 

Government Board, Whether it is a fact 

that members of the Police Force (other 

than lodger voters), whilst enjoying the 

Parliamentary franchise, are nevertheless 

debarred from voting for the election of 

County Councillors ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
matter is not one altogether free from 
doubt; but the conclusion at which I 
have arrived, from the advice which I 
have received on the subject, is that 
members of the Police Force will not 
be debarred from voting at the election 
of County Councillors. 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS — 
THE SANDHURST EXAMINATIONS— 
MARKS. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury, Whether there is any objection to 
giving the marks obtained by candidates 
at the recent Sandhurst examination in 
each of the two mathematical papers set 
at that examination instead of the marks 
obtained in the two combined; and, 
whether, for the future, the Rule will 
be laid down that the marks obtained by 
each candidate in each several paper set 
by the examiners under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissiou will be given sepa- 
rately ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
right hon. Gentleman will see that his 
Question implies doubt as to the fairness 
or capacity of the officers of the Civil 
Service Commission ; and he appears to 
desire that material should be afforded 
to this House to enable it to review the 
course and the results of the examina- 
tions undertaken by the Commissioners. 
It would, in the judgment of the Go- 
vernment, be quite impossible to sanction 
such a sepeaeiaae he decisions of the 
Commissioners are final by the authority 
of the Acts of Parliament and Orders in 
Council under which they are constituted. 
The Government have no right of in- 
terference; and, in their judgment, it 
would be impossible for any other autho- 
rity to intervene without extreme peril 
to the highest public interests. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he had 
no desire whatever to review the work 
of the Civil Service Commissioners. All 
he asked was whether it would not be 
possible for the examiners to give the 
exact number of marks obtained by each 
candidate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We have not 
thought it reasonable in the ciroum- 
stances. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Every other 
body of examiners does so. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS—SITTING IN DUBLIN. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether, though the 

Land Commissioners have at last an- 

nounced that a Sub-Commission will sit 

again in Dublin County in September, 
several Dublin cases, in which the ori- 
ginating notices were served 12 months 
ago, are not listed for hearing on that 
occasion ; whether he is aware that the 
landlords in some of those cases are 


‘attempting, by threat of legal proceed- 
‘ings, to exact the old rents without 
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abatement; and, whether, under these 
circumstances, the Government will be 
prepared to suggest to the Land Com- 
mission the advisability of adding to the 
number of the Land Courts in Dublin 
County, or otherwise hastening the dis- 
posal of the arrears of business referred 
to, the delay in dealing with which has 
already occasioned so much hardship ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
Land Commissioners state that the list 
of cases for the next ay Ne a Sub- 
Commission in the County Dublin has 
not yet been published. It will include 
all cases received at their office up to 
and including September 28 last. The 
Commissioners intend to avail them- 
selves of the services of the new Assis- 
tant Commissioners in those districts 
where the claims appear to them to be 
most pressing. 

Mr, OLANCY inquired, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had found it 
was a fact, as he (Mr. Clancy) stated, 
that notices served a year ago were pre- 
cluded, would he adopt the suggestion 
contained in the last paragraph of the 
Question ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, a revision of the 
Sub-Commissioners rested with the Land 
Commission. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST 
OFFICE AT CARLOW. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) (for 
Mr. Carew) (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he has 
yet come to any decision relative to a 
site for a new post office in the town of 
Carlow, the existing post office in which 

lace has been described by the Town 

mmissioners, and by the Post Office 
Inspector, as totally unsuited to the 
requirements of the locality ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Ad- 
vertisement has recently been made for 
the site of the premises to be purchased 
-or retained by the Department for a 
post office at Carlow, and when all the 
offers have been received, no time will 
be lost in arriving at a decision. 

Mr. CLANCY: I must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how it happens that 
matters relating to post offices in Ire- 
land are always delayed an unneces- 
sarily long time ? 

Hr, Claney 
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Mr. RAIKES: Delay has occurred 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining pre- 
mises. I hope, now that the premises 
have been got, no further delay will 


occur. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADES 
MARKS ACT, 1883—SECTION 27— 
OFFICERS OF DEPARTMENTS—SIR 
FREDERICK ABEL. 


Mx. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Why, and when, Sir Frederick Abel 
ceased to be chemist to the War De- 
partment, and if he is in receipt of any 
pension ; whether, before taking out the 
— for a smokeless explosive in 

ovember, i886, he first obtained the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, in 
accordance with the Rule requiring him 
to do so; and, in regard to Sir Frederick 
Abel’s statement that he took out the 
patent for the purpose of reserving to 
the War Department the right of making 
and using it, whether the right of making 
use of any invention is reserved to the 
Crown under Section 27 of ‘‘The Patents, 
Designs, and Trades Marks Act, 1883,” 
and provision made by section 44 of the 
same Act for enabling an inventor to 
put the War Department in possession 
of any improvement in munitions of war 
which he may discover, so that the 
Secretary of State may himself take out 
a patent for such improvement without 
any particulars relating to it coming to 
the knowledge of a Foreign Power ; and, 
whether the patent taken out for the 
manufacture of a smokeless explosive by 
Sir Frederick Abel, when he was 
chemist to the War Department, is now 
vested in the Secretary of State ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Sir Frederick Abel ceased to be chemist 
to the War Department on July 10, 
when he was , ore President of the 
Committee on Explosives. He is stillin 
receipt of effective pay. Sir Frederick 
Abel’s invention of a smokeless explo- 
sive was patented by him for the purpose 
of securing to the War Department 
priority of invention and the right of 
making and using it; and he did not 
think it necessary, under the circum- 
stances, to obtain permission for so 
doing. The right of making use of any 
invention is reserved to the Crown under 
Section 27 of the Patents Act, subject to 
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terms agreed upon before or after use 
with the approval of the Treasury. It is 
not customary for patents to stand in the 
name of the Secretary of State, except 
in special cases of secrecy; but Sir 
Frederick Abel is perfectly ready to 
transfer his patent to the War Office. 
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FACTORIES AOT—MESSRS. ROBINSON, 
CURRIE, & CO., ABERDEEN. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
would make inquiries as to the truth of 
the statement that the mills of Messrs. 
Robinson, Currie, & Co., in Aberdeen 
(whose workers are at present on strike) 
have been for the last few years run 15 
minutes per day more than the legal 
time; and, if he will order the practice 
to be stopped ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had instructed the Chief In- 
spector of Factories to make immediate 
inquiry into the truth of the statement. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) — 
FLOODS IN THE CHALK FARM DIS- 
TRIOT: 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) asked 
the hon. Member for the Knutsford Divi- 
sion of Cheshire, Whether the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have caused in- 
quiries to be made as to the flooding of 
houses in the Chalk Farm District of St. 
Pancras; whether representations have 
been made by the Vestry to this effect ; 
whether a grave nuisance and danger to 
the health of the neighbourhood have 
been caused thereby; and, what steps 
are to be taken to remedy the defective 
drainage to which it is due? 

CotoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich) (who 
replied )said: Representations have been 
made to the Metropolitan Board by the 
Vestry of St. Pancras as to the flooding 
of houses in the Chalk Farm District. 
No doubt these floodings are a great 
nuisance to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is certain, however, that 
the flooding is not due to the insuffi- 
ciency of the main sewers under the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Board. The 
Board’s main sewers were lowered some 
years since, in order that the drainage 
might be made more effective, and a 
subsidiary main sewer was made to take 
the storm water during heavy rain. 
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Observations, which are always made by 
the Board’s officers after heavy storms, 
show that the Board’s new main sewer 
in Kentish Town Road has never yet 
been filled since its construction. ‘The 
local sewers, which belong to the Vestry, 
ought to have been lowered when the 
Board’s sewers were lowered; but this 
work has not been done. The recon- 
struction of the local sewers at a lower 
level would probably be effeetual to 
prevent the flooding complained of. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government will consider 
whether it may be possible, in the 
Autumn Session, to introduce a Bill for 
the reconstitution of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, a Bill to create District Fishery 
and Harbour Boards for Scotland, as 
recommended by the Fishery Board, and 
a Bill relating to salmon and trout 
fishing in Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 
Sir. The subject will be considered 
during the Recess. 


AGRICULTURE — DAIRY SCHOOLS— 
THE GRANT-IN-AID. 

Sr RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the noble Viscount the 
Vice Chamberlain, Whether he was in 
@ positiun to state what grants, if any, 
had been made, or if it had been de- 
cided to make a grant, out of the 
specially allotted sum of £5,000, to any 
agricultural or dairy school, or other- 
wise for the advancement of agricul- 
ture ; and, if no such information could 
now be given, whether he would lay on 
the Table of the House a statement of 
such grants, and the conditions on which 
they had been given? 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lewisham), 
in reply, said, he was unable at the mo- 
ment to afford the desired information ; 
but he would make inquiries and ascer- 
tain if it were possible to comply with 
the request which had been made. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 — CONVICTION OF 
MR. J. O’KELLY, M.P.—SUPPLY OF 
DRINK TO IRISH WITNESSES. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he wished to ask the Solicitor 
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General for Ireland a Question of which 
he had given him private Notice in re- 
ference to the sentence of Mr. J. J. 
O’Kelly, M.P. It was, Whether the 
attention of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been called to the statements 
on cross-examination of Constable Clear, 
a witness in the case, to the effect— 

** That he had given drink to witnesses whom 

he had summoned to attend a private inquiry 
under the Crimes Act at Loughrea. That he 
gave the witnesses the drink in the ordinary 
course of friendship in a general way, the same 
as to any others, not knowing at the time that 
they would become witnesses, and that he had 
not given drink to persons after he had known 
they had become witnesses.” 
He also asked, whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was aware that the 
witnesses referred to were witnesses at 
what were known as a Star Chamber 
inquiry in Ireland; whether this treat- 
ing of witnesses was not the usual prac- 
tice among the Constabulary in Ireland ; 
whether the conduct of Constable Clear 
had not the approval of his superior 
officers; and, whether the cost of the 
drink was defrayed out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, his attention had only been 
called to the matter by the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman, and he was noi in 
a position now to give an answer; but 
he would make inquiries. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
whether the Government will take any 
steps to remit the sentence passed on my 
hon. Friend (Mr. O’Kelly) on the evi- 
dence of persons who, according to this 
ner map had been supplied with drink 

y him; and, also, whether the Govern- 
ment, who frequently issue Circulars to 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland, would 
have any objection to inform the police 
that it is undesirable and criminal to 
give drink to persons about to be ex- 
amined on oath with a view to influence 
their evidence ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Question of the 
hon. Member is founded on the hypo- 
thesis that the drink was given to the 
witness. I have promised to make in- 
quiry into the matters of fact. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Will the hon. and learned 
Gentleman take care to inquire into the 
point of the Question—that is, whether 


Mr. J. O Connor 
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there is any provision in the funds voted 
by Parliament to supply money to Con- 
stabulary to be spent in this way ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I will require Notice 
of the Question. 

Mr. J. O?CONNOR: I will put the 
Question on the Paper for Monday, and 
I will require a full and complete 
answer. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.): 
I wish to state that it was this very con- 
stable that followed me about the coun- 
try when I went to Ireland to be elected 
a Member of Parliament. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.): I 
wish to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whether it is true that Mr. 
O’Kelly, the Member for Roscommon, 
has been sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment for a speech delivered at a 
public meeting; whether the offence— 
if there was any offence at all—was not 
the offence of sedition, sedition being a 
political offence; and, whether the Go- 
vernment approve of a sentence usually 
inflicted on criminals of a burglar 
type? 

Mr. MADDEN : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to put the Question on the 
Paper. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — OUTBREAK OF 
SMALL-POX AT MANCHESTER. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether the inquiry 
into the outbreak of small-pox at St. 
Joseph’s Industrial Schools, Manches- 
ter, will be held immediately, while the 
fullest amount of evidence is obtainable ; 
whether the Report of the results of the 
inquiry will be presented to the House 
before the Civil Service Estimates are 
taken in the Autumn Session ; and, whe- 
ther the Report will include the original 
Report of Dr. Oldham, of Monsall 
Hospital, referred to in his reply of 
yesterday. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirounre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
inquiry will take place immediately. 
As to the period at which the result of 
the inquiry will be received, and as to 
what the Report will include, it is not 
for me to say. 

Mr. CHANNING asked, Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sent to a Return giving the names and 
ages of all the patients ; their condition 
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as regards vaccination, giving the num- 
ber of the scars in the same form as that 
given in the Report of Dr. Oldham, and 
the course and result of the illness in 
each case ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will take care to 

ive the fullest information. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to give No- 

tice that I shall move for such a Return. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS INSPEC- 
TORS—THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the steps taken to circu- 
late the evidence taken before the Lords’ 
Committee on Sweating would be taken 
with regard to the Pauper Immigration 
Committee; and, whether, considering 
the generally expressed desire for an 
increased number of Factory and Work- 
shop Inspectors, if the Trades’ Unions 
were willing to pay the expenses of the 
services of an additional number of In- 
spectors, the Government would accept 
the offer, reserving to themselves, of 
course, the right to accept or reject the 
candidates proposed by the Trades’ 
Unions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster) in reply, 
said, he was not in a position to give an 
answer to such a Question, based on a 
hypothetical offer of a certain organiza- 
tion to bear the cost of a number of 
public officers, without notice. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that the Solicitors’ 
Bill, which occupied the eighth place on 
the Order Paper, had apparently been 
read a second time that morning by 
mistake. He had waited in the House 
until 3 a.m., and had then left under 
the impression that the second reading 
would not be taken. In the circum- 
stances, he hoped that the Committee 
stage would not be proceeded with that 
evening. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): The right hon. Gentle- 
man is quite right. The second reading 
of the Bill was taken by inadvertence, 
the Attorney General not being aware 
of the arrangement that had been come 
to. The Bill will not be proceeded with 
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further during this Sitting. I may take 
this opportunity of saying that the Ad- 
journment will be moved to-night after 
the 20th or last Government Order on the 
Paper (Report of the East India Revenue 
Accounts). The view of the Govern- 
ment is that the House will not desire 
to proceed with private Members’ Bills. 
The arrangement will be as follows:— 
We shall proceed down to No.7 (Patents, 
Designs, and Trades Marks Bill), and 
then take the Municipal Funds (Ire- 
land) Bill, the Local Bankruptcy (Ire- 
land) Bill, Lloyd’s (Signal Stations) Bill, 
the Divisional Magistrates (Ireland) 
Bill, and the East India Revenue Ac- 
counts. I may state that I propose, at 
the Sitting of the House to-morrow, and 
if there is no other Business to be taken 
coming down to us from ‘ another 
place,” to move—‘‘ That the House, at 
its rising on Monday ’’—assuming that 
the Commission is fixed for Monday for 
the Royal Assent to Bills which have 
been passed—‘‘ do adjourn to Tuesday, 
the 6th November.” 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: The 
other Orders will not be proceeded 
with? 

Me. W. H. SMITH: They will 
not. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man held out any hopes that facilities 
would be given later on in the Session 
for the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Libel Law (Amend- 
ment) Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
hardly in a position to say that facili- 
ties would be afforded. Certainly he 
would be glad to give all the assistance 
in his power to the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments on that Bill, for he 
thought it would be a great misfortune 
were all the labour expended upon it to 
be thrown away. The House was aware 
that the Government must be careful 
about making promises in favour of one 
Bill of a private Member over that of 
another. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked what Business would 
be taken to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We must trans- 
act such Business to-morrow as may 
appear on the Paper. If we get over 
the Business on the Paper to-day, we 
must take such other measures as re- 
quire consideration. 
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thought desirable to put it right in the 


(Mr Sexton) (Belfast, WY.) asked, if the | Bill 


Wednesday Rule would apply to the 
Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would. 
The House would meet at 12 o’clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee Qa 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 

CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments, as far as page 2, line 
34, agreed to, 

‘« (6.) The county council may from time to 
time appoint a member of the council to be 
vice-chairman, to hold office during the term 
of office of the chairman, and, subject to any 
rules made from time to time by the county 
council, anything authorised or required to be 
done by, to, or before the chairman may be 
done by, to, or before such vice-chairman,’’) 
—the next Amendment, read a second 
time. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked what necessity 
there was for such an Amendment? The 
Chairman of the County Council had the 
power to appoint a deputy. 

Tue PRESIDENT or troz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riroure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
Government were of the same opinion 
as the right hon. Gentleman, oe they 
urged that view in the House of Lords. 
A noble Earl—he believed Earl Kim- 
berley—insisted very strongly that it 
was extremely desirable to have it ex- 

ressly enacted that there should be a 
Vice Chairman, and the Government 
consented. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendments to page 11, line 41, 
after (‘‘last,”) insert (‘‘ published,”) 
agreed to. 


Line 41, at end insert— 

‘* Or has before the passing of this Act been 
for not less than three years a medical officer 
or inspector of the Local Government Board,”’ 
—the next Amendment, read a second 

“time. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he had no objection to the Amend- 
ment; but he thought it was eovered 
by the Amendment he had inserted at a 
former stage. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it had not been 
expressly included, and therefore it was 





Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.), in opposing the Amendment 
which retained for the Corporation of 
London the right to appoint the Re- 
corder of the City, said, when the Bill 
was in Committee in that House he had 
moved an Amendment which proposed 
to transfer the right of appointing the 
Recorder, the Common Serjeant, and 
the Judge of the City of London Court 
from the Corporation to the Crown. 
The Government had at first opposed 
the Amendment, but eventually they 
yielded, and the Amendment was carried 
nem. con. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, that he had not assented to the 
Amendment. He had said ‘‘No” to 


it. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he did not 
doubt that one or two hon. Members 
had objected to the Amendment; but 
substantially there had been no opposi- 
tion to it. There were two courses 
which were open to the Corporation in 
relation to his Amendment—they might 
either have accepted it in its entirety, 
or they might have opposed it. The 
Corporation, however, did not adopt 
either of those courses, but they adopted 
the rather ignominious policy of throw- 
ing over the Common Serjeant and the 
Judge of the City of London Oourt in 
order to retain their right to appoint the 
Recorder. The House of Lords now 
asked Parliament to accept a divided 
responsibility which, in regard to an 
appointment of this kind, might be pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous results. 
The ground upon which the Lords’ 
Amendment had been introduced was 
that the Recorder discharged duties 
other than those of a Law Officer; but, 
as a matter of fact, so did the Common 
Serjeant. He contended that the argu- 
ment in favour of excepting the Re- 
curder, which was based on the ground 
that he had certain functions to perform 
which were not judicial, was absurd. 
Great as was the disparity between the 
judicial functions of the Recorder and 
the non-judicial functions in 1837, when 
a Commission inquired into the subject, 
that disparity had become infinitely 
greater in the half-century which had 
passed since the Commission reported 
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and condemned the method of appoint- 
ing the Recorder by the Corporation. 
The Recorder would not be one whit 
less qualified to perform his non-judicial 
functions if he ceased to be elected by 
the Corporation. The other Recorders 
of the country were nof elected by the 
Corporations whose officers they were, 
and they had also to perform duties 
which were non-judicial. He thought 
they had a right to complain of the 
conduct of the Government in this 
matter. Nearly a fortnight elapsed be- 
tween the acceptance of his Amendment 
by the Government and the Report 
stage of the Bill. If the Government had 
changed their minds about the Recorder- 
ship, it would have been more respectful 
to the House if they had proposed 
this Amendment on Report, rather than 
have left it to be inserted in the House 
of Lords. But scarcely a month ago the 
House abolished a scandal which, out- 
side a select circle of the Corporation, 
had been looked upon as absolutely in- 
defensible ; and he now appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) to say 
whether he could now in honour drew 
back from the expressions he had for- 
merly made use of when the question 
last came before the House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrircate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
he did not think the House would agree 
with the opinion that the Government 
had in any way broken faith in this 
matter. What he wished to point out 
was that when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee it was decided that, so for as par- 
ticular officers of the Corporation were 
concerned, they should no longer be ap- 
pointed by the Common Council, but be 
nominated by the Crown ; and, although 
the Amendment was a considerable in- 
terference with the ancient privileges of 
the City, it was found to be impossible 
for the Government to defend the elec- 
tion of judicial officers by an elective 
Body. As far as he understood the de- 
cision of the House, therefore, it was to 
the effect that the appointment of judi- 
cial officers by an elective Body was not 
a thing which Parliament ought to con- 
tinue to assent to. It was not proposed 
by this Amendment in any way to inter- 
fere with the decision then arrived at 
with reference to the Common Serjeant 
and the Commissioner of the City of 
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London Court. The duties of the Com- 
missioner were wholly judicial, and the 
Common Serjeant had so few adminis- 
trative duties as to be almost entirely a 
judicial officer. But it was different 
with the Recorder. For centuries the 
occupant of that office had two distinct 
functions to perform, the one judicial 
and the other administrative. The Go- 
vernment did not propose, as far as the 
judicial functions were concerned, that 
the Recorder should be appointed by 
the Corporation; but endl the House 
seriously say, with reference to the ad- 
ministrative part of the work discharged 
by the Recorder in the interests of the 
Corporation, that there was good reason 
why the power should be taken away 
from that Body of appointing a Corpora- 
tion officer for work which was non-judi- 
cial in its character? It was said that 
the Recorders throughout the country 
were appointed by the Crown, but there 
was no instance in any part of the coun- 
try where a Recorder had to perform 
administrative functions akin to those 
of the City Recorder. All the Lords’ 
Amendment did was to confirm the deci- 
sion at which the House had already 
arrived. They proposed to leave to the 
Corporation a right which they had exer- 
cised for many centuries of appointing a 
high officer, who was known by the 
name of Recorder, to discharge Muni- 
cipal duties. Ho could not believe that 
the House would assent to the proposal 
of the hon. Member. He, therefore, 
asked the House to agree with the 
Lords’ Amendment. 

Str HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) in supporting the Motion to dis- 
agree with the Lords’ Amendment, 
said, he admitted that they ought to 
care very little as to who elected the 
Recorder for the purpose of administra- 
tive duty, which, in his case, was very 
slight. The Recorder was the legal ad- 
viser of the Corporation of London ; but 
so was the Recorder the legal adviser 
of every borough like Manchester and 
Liverpool. The Corporation of London 
was in a happier position than most 
other towns with respect to good advice 
for the purposes of administrative work. 
The Corporation had officials like the 
Town Clerk, the Remembrancer, the 
City Chamberlain, and certainly it could 
not be denied that it had better oppor- 
tunities of obtaining advice for adminis- 
trative purposes than any other borough 
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in England. He would remind the 
House that the three elective Judges of 
the Corporation sat at the Central Cri- 
minal Court, which tried one-fourth of 
the indictable offences in England. In 
two years these three Judges had sen- 
tenced prisoners to upwards of 2,000 
years’ of penal servitude. In that way 
they certainly performed more onerous 
duties than the Judges of the High 
Court. Therefore, the House had wisely 
determined that the scandal of appoint- 
ing Judges who might not be qualified 
for their office ought to be put an end to. 
If they appointed this officer for ad- 
ministrative purposes, practically the 
Amendment, if carried, would have the 
effect of appointing him for judicial pur- 
poses as well. The Recorder was put in 
the position by virtue of his Office of 
trying prisoners at the Central Criminal 
Court. Ifthe Recorder did not sit, there 
was no other person to take his place. 
The Corporation elected the Recorder 
because he had to discharge administra- 
tive duties, but as soon as he was elected 
he was charged with onerous judicial 
functions. The Corporation might elect 
for administrative purposes and say— 
“What have we to do with judicial 
functions?” Therefore, they would 
leave with the Crown the responsibility 
of seeing whether the Recorder who 
had been chosen was a person fitted to 
exercise judicial functions. The man 
chosen, while otherwise eminent, might 
not be qualified for the discharge of 
judicial duties, and the Crown would 
have to say to the public and to the Cor- 
poration of London that such a man was 
unfit to be Recorder, and it must voto his 
appointment. What would then hap- 
pen? The Corporation could only ap- 
point one Recorder by Charter ; it could 
not appoint a second Recorder, and thus 
the bad and discredited Recorder would 
remain in Office, although the Crown 
had vetoed his appointment as a judicial 
officer. Having assented to the prin- 
ciple that a judicial officer ought not 
to be elected, how could the Government 
.justify such a state of things? He con- 
fessed that for himself, he would rather 
have the old system, faulty though it 
was, than the proposal contained in the 
Bill as it had been altered in the House 
of Lords. It was the duty of the House 
to take on itself the full responsibility in 
dealing with that matter with the object 
of securing that the man to be appointed 
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to try prisoners, very many of whom did 
not belong to the City of London, should 
be appointed with the fullest knowledge 
of his judicial capabilities. He main- 
tained that the Judge who was to try 
those persons ought to be appointed by 
the Crown like every other Judge in the 
country. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he wished 
to point out that, although the Recorder 
of the City of London was elected by 
the Court of Aldermen, yet the Court of 
Common Oouncil practically had the 
election of the Recorder in its hands, 
because it elected the Common Serjeant, 
who afterwards almost invariably be- 
came the Recorder. He hoped that the 
House would not now go back from its 
previous decision on that question. 
The duties of the Recorder outside his 
judicial functions were very few, and 
mostly social and ornamental. He had 
to present the Lord Mayor to the Judges, 
which he usually did with an excellent 
and interesting oration; but that cere- 
mony could be equally well performed 
by the City Chamberlain. The principle 
had been adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) that the ap- 
pointment of a judicial officer ought not 
to be left to the accidental decision of a 
Public Body, but should be made under 
the responsibility of the Crown itself; 
and he hoped that the Amendment of 
the Lords would not be accepted. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
said, he thought that nothing could have 
been more unfortunate than the way in 
which the House had dealt with that 
matter when in Committee on the Bill. 
The Amendment then made in the Bill 
ought to have been made deliberately 
and with ample notice; but that was not 
the case, and the result was that a plan 
was laid down which was unworkable 
from a different point of view from that 
indicated by the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
The House had taken away the right 
of the Corporation to appoint the Re- 
corder, and had not provided any salary 
for that officer. There was no provision 
in the Bill securing to the Recorder any 

ayment for his services, and in the 
enicigaltnenmateushetla was thought 
necessary to provide that the power to 
appoint should be accompanied by an 
obligation to pay. The Town Clerk 
was not the legal adviser of the Corpo- 
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ration, and the rejection of the Lords’ 
Amendment would take away from the 
Corporation the power to have for im- 
portant matters a legal adviser of their 
own selection. The Corporation had to 
entertain the potentates of the world, 
and had also to take part in important 
ceremonials, in which they ought to be 
represented by an officer of their own 
choosing. In the past the office had 
been filled by Lord Denman, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, and Mr. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, who had certainly conferred 
upon it more dignity than they received 
from it. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he denied that there had been un- 
due haste, for the subject had been fully 
discussed on adequate notice on the 
earlier stages of the Bill, and that the 
Corporation had plenty of officials to 
discharge all the ceremonia. functions 
which were attached to the office. The 
Corporation could not save the office of 
Common Serjeant as well as that of 
Recorder, so they wanted to save the 
richer bit of patronage. He could not 
help thinking that the Government had 
gone away from their position. 

Smr ROBERT FOWLER said, what 
the Corporation asked was that they 
should be able to elect an officer of high 
legal eminence, to whom they could 
appeal on any important question. The 
House of Lords had granted that re- 
quest, and he trusted the House of 
Commons would adopt the Amendment. 
He denied that the Common Serjeant 
succeeded the Recorder in due course, 
as was asserted by some. This was 
shown by the case of Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, father of his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State, who never 
was Common Serjeant. It would al- 
ways be the object of the Corportion to 
elect a person on whose legal know- 
ledge they could thoroughly depend. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, he thought the quarrel 
was one of words; the matter was con- 
ceded, and the point at issue was one of 
form. He intended to vote for the 
Lords’ Amendment. The Amendment 
was merely a concession to the sentiment 
ofthe Corporation. He maintained that 
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the House had got all that it really 
wanted. The Crown would have the 
right to appoint the Common Serjeant 
in future, and as it was customary for 
the Common Serjeant te suceeed to the 
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position of Recorder in time, the object 
of hon. Members who were opponents 
of the Corporation, to have as rder 
a nominee of the Crown, would be 
attained. The Corporation would be 
sure to select a person capable of per- 
forming the very high judicial functions 
entrusted to the Recorder. It was but 
natural that the governing body of the 
greatest City of the Empire should 
desire to have a part in the appointment 
of an officer whose duty it was to act as 
their mouthpiece before the world. The 
object of many hon. Members opposite 
was clear. They wanted to do the 
Corporation an ill turn. They could not 
help their action; it was the outcome of 
their nature. Scratch a Radical and 
one found a tyrant. 

Mr. HENRY A. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, what was desired by 
those who disapproved of the Lords’ 
Amendment was that the highest judicial 
functionary of the City should be ap- 
pointed by the responsible officers of 
the Crown, and not elected by any body 
of men, however competent, and how- 
ever high their character for integrity 
and independence might stand. He 
would far sooner go back to the old 
state of things than create a sort of twin 
functionary—part administrative and 
part judicial. One point that had been 
made by the supporters of the Lords’ 
Amendment was that, if a change were 
made in the mode of electing the Re- 
corder, the funds which had hitherto 
been available for the payment of his 
salary would no longer be available. 
Those who used that argument seemed 
to be under the impression that the re- 
venues of the City of London were the 
private property of the gentlemen form- 
ing the Corporation, whereas they were 
only trustees, like all other Municipal 
Corporations. The City was at present 
paying out of public funds the salary of 
a public official, and it must continue to 
do so. Another argument was that the 
Recorder had administrative as well as 
judicial functions to discharge. But in 
this respect his position was not excep- 
tional, the position of the Recorder of 
any large town being almost identically 
the same. The clause as it had come 
down from the Lords was not workable. 
He would suggest that the Government 
should let the clause to which the House 
of Commons agreed, and which contained 
the great principle of the abolition of 
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election of judicial functionaries, stand, 
and undertake next year to bring ina 
short Bill which, while duly conserving 
the rights of the Corporation in respect 
to its legal officers, would provide for 
the appointment by the Crown of judicial 
officers in the City. 

Taz ‘ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he felt bound to deny that this would 
be an unworkable arrangement, and 
would ask on what ground it was alleged 
that the Bill with the proposed Amend- 
ment was not workable? The only 
way in which it could possibly become 
so was by the Corporation appointing 
men to the Recordership who were un- 
fitted for the office, and whose appoint- 
ment would be vetoed by the Crown. 
But the experience of the past showed 
that there was nv ground for such an 
apprehension. During the present 
century the Corporation had appointed 
as Recorder Lord Denman, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, Mr. Russell Gurney—all men 
eminently qualified for the highest judi- 
cial office, and those who had watched 
the manner in which the present Re- 
corder had done his work for the past 
20 years must admit that he was a not 
unworthy successor to those men. The 
only way, then, in which it could be con- 
tended that this clause was uot workable 
was for the House to shut its eyes to 
what had been done in the past. If the 
Corporation had in the past, and when 
wholly unfettered, selected fit and proper 

ple, and shown by the choice they 
ad made that they had regard to the 
importance of having really distinguished 
men to fill the office of Recorder, why 
should they cease to do so because their 
action was going to be approved by the 
Crown? He believed that under the 
Amendment the Coporation would ex- 
ercise still greater caution in the future, 
and so far from this being an unwork- 
able arrangement, he believed it would 
lead to greater efficiency and to an ex- 
ercise of greater caution in making these 
appointments. As to the point of re- 
muneration, the City had to give re- 
*muneration not only to a Recorder like 
the Recorder of Birmingham, but also 

to a Judge, so there was no parallel. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) said, he thought the speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General really amounted to an argument 
against any change whatever in the 
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system under which judicial officers of 
the City of London had hitherto been 
appointed. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General argued that since the 
Corporation had made excellent appoint- 
ments in the past, it should be allowed 
to make those appointments in the 
future, but this very clause and the 
decision of both Houses of Parliament 
were to the effect that the present ar- 
rangement should not be continued, and 
that appointments which involved the 
discharge of judicial duties should be 
made by the responsible Advisers of the 
Crown. What was to sy in the 
event of an appointment being made 
which the Crown would not approve? 
That was a point on which the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had not 
touched. It was quite evident that any- 
one appointed by the Crown and con- 
sidered fit to discharge the judicial func- 
tions of the office would be well able to 
discharge what had been termed the 
administrative or ornamental duties, 
whereas the converse was by no means 
the case. There was ample machinery 
in the regulations of the Corporation to 
make such arrangements as they might 
think right with regard to the secondary 
duties of the office of Recorder. He 
did not believe the clause as it stood to 
be unworkable, and did not think the 
question of salary was a difficulty. It 
was true that the Corporation required 
as adviser an eminent lawyer ; and since 
the judicial functions were the main and 
essential duties of the office, the ap- 
pointment ought to rest with those who 
were competent to form a correct opinion 
on the ability to discharge such judicial 
functions ; but who was the best judge 
in the matter, the Corporation or the 
responsible advisers of the Crown, in 
this case probably the Lord Chancellor? 
He submitted that the position was in 
no way altered from that in which it 
stood when the matter was decided in 
Committee, some weeks ago, after a 
prolonged debate. The decision of the 
Government had been distinct and em- 
phatic. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
eington, N.) said, he spoke in favour of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green when it was under dis- 
cussion in Committee, and would have 
voted for it had it gone to a Division. 
But he entirely agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Newing- 
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ton (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) that they had 
obtained in this Amendment practically 
all they had asked for. They had been 
challenged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
to state exactly what it was they had 
demanded ; well, he would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman. What was wanted 
by those on his side of the House, when 
the Bill was in Committee, was, that a 
person who might be called upon to 
execute important judicial functions 
should not as such be subjected to popu- 
lar election. It was provided by the 
Lords’ Amendment that the appointment 
to the office of Recorder should be made 
by the Corporation, so far as related to 
its functions as one of its consultative 
officers, but that if it was a question of 
his being appointed to the exercise of 
judicial functions, he must obtain his 
appointment from the responsible officers 
of the Crown. It had been asked by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Charles Russell) what would 
happen if the Corporation appointed a 
person whom the Crown could not ap- 
point to the exercise of judicial functions. 
He thought that the Corporation, know- 
ing that if it became necessary for this 
officer to take up judicial functions he 
would have to go to the Crown for his 
appointment, would take good care not 
to appoint anyone who was not 
thoroughly qualified. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had 
assured the House that he had no wish 
to inflict any humiliation on the ancient 
Corporation of the great City of London. 
Of course, he entirely accepted the assur- 
ance ; but he could not help saying that 
some of the speeches on the other side 
seemed to be inspired by this unworthy 
motive. He (Sir Roper Lethbridge), at 
the time of the discussion in Committee, 
had warmly repudiated any intention of 
supporting such a policy, and as a fair 
and reasonable compromise had been 
arrived at in the Lords’ Amendment, he 
hoped the House would accept it. 

rn. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
wished to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Olarke) what would happen in 
case the Crown objected to confer judi- 
cial functions on a Recorder appointed 
by the Corporation? It seemed to him 
that such a state of things would, prac- 
tically, cause a deadlock. 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp COxarke) (Plymouth) said, 
the question was an extremely unprac- 
tical one. He thought it was impos- 
sible that the case put should occur. 
Tf the clause were allowed to stand as 
the House of Lords had amended it, the 
practical result would be this—that, in- 
asmuch as the Recorder would have no 
right to exercise judicial functions, un- 
less his appointment was approved by 
the Crown, it would simply a an ap- 
pointment by the Crown of a worthy 
person nominated by the Oorporation of 
the City of London. There would be no 
difficulty in obtaining competent men to 
fill the Office under such conditions. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he was certain that if the Govern- 
ment had kept good faith with the House 
the discussion would not have taken 
ory No valid argument whatever 

ad been adduced why the Lords’ 
Amendment should be accepted. It 
was desired that, if the City Corporation 
was to remain an integral part of the 
government of London, the functions of 
its officers should be confined within 
the area of the City itself, just as at 
present they extended over a much 
wider area; but the Amendment would 
give to an officer of the Corporation 
important functions outside the City. 
He objected to the change being made 
in the Bill by the House of Lords after 
it had been unanimously assented to by 
the House of Commons. He repeated 
that if the Government had stood by the 
Bill as it left the House of Commons, 
this long discussion need not have taken 
place. He hoped the House would not 
go back from the decision arrived at 
when the Bill was in Committee. It 
should be remembered that when the 
decision was come to, the House was 
very much larger than now, and there- 
fore more accurately represented the 
peat feeling. To argue that the 

ecorder had not only to discharge his 
legal functions, but had also to entertain 
great personages, was to degrade his 
position. It was most unfair that when 
the Government had yielded the point 
in Committee in that House, they should 
have brought it up again, and, although 
the City might carry their Amendments, 
yet the inhabitants of London would 
notice that it would be done in a thin 
House, and after the City Remembrancer 
and other such officials had beaten up 
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their recruits. The conduct of the City 
in the matter was another instance in 
which they would have to show that the 
existence of the Corporation of the City 
and the House of Lords, which had sent 
this Amendment down, would have to 
be called in question before long. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he could understand an appointment 
made by the Crown, or one made by the 
Corporation; but he could not under- 
atand an arrangement by which the ap- 
pointment would be placed between the 
two. It was like putting it between 
the proverbial two stools. He looked 
upon it as unworkable, unpractical, and 
illogical. He must, therefore, oppose 
the Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 
86: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 275.) 


Page 40, line 30, after ‘ 1865,” in- 
sert ‘‘and except for rating purposes 
the Eastern and Western Divisions of 
Suffolk,” the next Amendment read a 
second time, and amended by leaving 
out the words ‘except for rating pur- 


poses.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment, as 
amended.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Cotonen. ANSTRUTHER (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) said, he objected to the 
whole of the Lords’ Amendment. He 
objected to the division of the county, 
because it would detract from the dignity 
and importance which the Bill proposed 
to confer on the Council. The House 
had already decided that there should 
be one County Council, and of five Mem- 
bers for the county of Suffolk one only 
had declared himself in favour of the 
division. He(Colonel Anstruther) fur- 
ther objected to it on account of the ab- 
solutely unnecessary expense it threw 
on the ratepayers in the increased 
burden that would fall on the county 
rate, and because the proposal was con- 
trary to at least the wishes and desires 

“of three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
Suffolk. 

Srr SAVILE CROSSLEY (Suffolk, 
Lowestoff) said, he supported the oppo- 
sition of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Anstruther) to the Amendment. 
He would point out that the ratepayers 
were utterly opposed to the extra burden 
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proposed to be thrown on the county by 
establishing two County Councils instead 
of one. The Bill gave power to any 
county to divide itself if it wished. His 
noble Friend the Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Lord Francis Hervey) would 
do better to wait and submit his propo- 
sition to the County Council when it met 
at Ipswich. He could then take the de- 
cision of those who were interested in 
the county. He hoped the Government 
would support the original Amendment, 
and would not be deaf to the voices of 
three-fourths of the population of the 
county. He would appeal to the Govern- 
ment to say whether the object of the 
Bill—namely, to leave matters as much 
as possible in statu quo, would be at- 
tained as far as Suffolk was concerned, if 
the Lords’ Amendment were agreed to. 
Lorpv FRANOIS HERVEY (Bury 
St. Edmunds) said, it had been assumed 
that at least three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the county of Suffolk were in 
favour of a united county. There were 
356,000 persons in the county. Sixty 
thousand were in the county borough of 
Ipswich, which had elected to take 
itself out of the county, and he submit- 
ted that the population of Ipswich and 
the Members for Ipswich were not jus- 
tified, after having availed themselves 
of the opportunity given by the Bill to 
remove themselves out of the county, 
afterwards to dictate in what way the 
county should be managed. One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand persons were 
in West Suffolk, and there was prac- 
tical unanimity in their demand that 
the Government should not invade the 
ancient legal and chartered rights to 
which they had long been entitled, and 
they wanted to know why they should 
be so invaded? He was ai a loss to 
understand, in those circumstances, how 
the proportion of three-fourths was ar- 
rived at. For 800 years the Western 
Division of Suffolk had never been in- 
corporated with the Eastern Division, 
and by law at the present moment 
West Suffolk had secured to it financial, 
civil, and judicial independence. The 
proposed union was most distasteful to 
them, and they believed that it would 
be far from conducing to efficient ma- 
nagement or economy. The proposed 
union was a case of seeking to brin 
grist to the Ipswich mill. He appeal 
to the House to support the Lords in 
that Amendment, making the two divi- 
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sions of the county, as well as one 
making those of Sussex, except for 
rating purposes, respectively adminis- 
trative counties, separately for the pur- 
poses of the Act, as being eminently 
righteous and eminently wise, and one 
which would greatly conduce to efficiency 
and economy in the management of 
county business. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) said, he also — 
ported the Lords’ Amendment. e 
would hope that what had fallen from 
his noble Friend the Member for Bury 
St. Edmund’s (Lord Francis Hervey) 
would have weight with that House. 
Suffolk had a population of 400,000 and 
a coast line of 50 miles, and it would be 
very inconvenient to the inhabitants to 
have the whole of their business trans- 
acted at a place like Ipswich. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 122; Noes 
54: Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 276.) 


Subsequent Amendments read a second 
time. 


Page 66— 

‘““(15.) The quorum of the council shall be 
one-fourth of the whole number of the courcil, 
and one-fourth shall, for the purposes of the 
section, be substituted for one-third in para- 
graph 10 of the second schedule of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882,”— 


the next Amendment. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
thought that this was an imprudent 
Amendment. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he feared that 
it would be specially so in the case of 
London. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he happened to 
be in the other House when the matter 
was under discussion, and it was urged 
that, looking at the difference between 
a county and a borough, there were 
good grounds for not making the 
quorum so large in a county as it was 
ina borough. It was much more easy 
to obtain the necessary quorum in a 
borough than it would be in a large 
county. There was no reason to antici- 
pate that one-fourth of the members of 
a County Council would not be able to 
transact the necessary business in a 
manner that would be satisfactory to 
the county at large. The difference 


between one-third and one-fourth was 
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not a large one. The change was not 
proposed by the Government, and it was 
assented to only in response to a good 
many appeals that were addressed to 
the Government in the other House. In 
the case of London, as the Council would 
number about 150, it could scarcely be 
said that one-fourth of that number 
would not be sufficient to transact the 
business. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments to page 68 agreed to. 


Page 70. At the end of Sub-section 
(1) add— 

(‘‘ Moreover, all cheques for payment of 
moneys is sued in pursuance of such order shall 
be countersigned by the clerk of the council or 
by his deputy,’’) 


the next Amendment. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
there was no provision for the appoint- 
ment of the deputy by the Ooundil, and 
so the deputy might be anybody ap- 
pointed by the ie 9 edt Boat 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would propose 
to amend the Amendment by making it 
read ‘“‘or a deputy approved by the 


council.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrontz, 
Amendment amended, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘his deputy,” and inserting the 
words ‘‘a deputy approved by the 
council.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Several of the remaining Amendments 
amended, and agreed to. (Special 
Entries. } 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Before 
we part with this Bill, I should like to 
take this opportunity to say a few words 
of a personal nature. It has fallen to 
my lot to be one of the most persistent 
and pertinacious opponents of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
during the progress of the Bill, and I 
think I should be failing in a public 
duty if I did not express my most er 
appreciation of the admirable manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman has 
guided and directed the Bill through 
the House. A great deal depends upon 
the “engineering” of a Bill of this 
kind, which affects many conflicting in- 
terests and is concerned with many most 
complicated and diffieult questions, and 
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I do not think I am using the language 
of exaggerated eulogy when I say that 
no Minister of modern times has con- 
ducted a measure of such a character 
through the House with better temper, 
greater cou , and greater fairness, 
than the right hon. Gentleman has dis- 
played. I hope I may also be allowed 
to refer to the way in which he has 
been assisted by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long). The marked ability 
and genial courtesy exhibited in these 
debates by the hon. Member for the De- 
vizes Division of Wiltshire have raised 
him to a point in the estimation of the 
House of which any man would be proud. 
We are sometimes blamed in this House 
for not being able to carry on the Busi- 
ness of the country without indulging in 
a good deal of Party spirit and asperity. 
That is inseparable from our system of 
Party government; but, remembering 
that, it is very gratifying to be able to 
congratulate the House of Commons 
upon the fact that this, which is one of 
the greatest measures of modern times, 
has not met with bitter Party opposition 
in its passage through this Assembly. 
It is not a final measure—the right hon. 
Gentleman himself does not pretend 
that it is—but it is the first volume of 
a mighty work, and the foundation of a 
great edifice. I think I may say that this 
Bill has been discussed with as small a 
modicum of Party spirit as could possibly 
have been expected, having regard to 
the nature of the Bill; and I have to 
congratulate the President of the Local 
Government Board on the great and 
signal success that has attended him in 
passing this most important Bill through 
the House. I have also personally to 
thank him for the uniform courtesy, 
good temper, and fairness which he has 
shown. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could hardly 
express his feelings at the extremely 
kind words which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had used with reference to his con- 
duct during the long and arduous task 
of passing this Bill. He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman there was no 
Member of the House from whom he 
would value a compliment more than 
from himself. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stuck very closely indeed to the 
House while the Bill was under conside- 
ration, and he (Mr. Ritchie) hoped he 
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might be permitted to say that, on man 
men the he had had to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the assistance he 
had rendered to him in the object he and 
the Government had in view in makin 
this a real, workable, and satisfactory 
Bill. He (Mr. Ritchie) started at the 
outset with the view of, as far as 
sible, endeavouring to make this a Bill 
not so much of a Party, as of the House 
of Commons. He was gratified to think 
that from all sides and from. all Parties 
in the House that desire had been 
realized. He was very glad the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the kindly references 
he had made, had coupled his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Long) with his (Mr. 
Ritchie’s) name. He was glad to have 
that opportunity of bearing his full 
testimony to the most valuable and able 
assistance which he had rendered him 
and his Colleagues in the Government 
in the conduct of the measure—and not 
only in its conduct in the House, but in 
the discussion and settlement of the 
details prior to the House becoming ac- 
quainted with them. He ho he 
might also be permitted to bear his 
testimony to the admirable services to 
the country which had been rendered by 
all the officials of the Local Government 
Board. As the House must know, the 
Bill had not been prepared and carried 
without entailing enormous labours upon 
the permanent officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and he desired to 
recognize to the full‘the admirable 
manner in which those duties had been 
discharged. He was sure all his Col- 
leagues in the Oabinet would agree with 
him when he said that every man in the 
Local Government Board, from the 
highest to the lowest official, who had 
been engaged on the Bill, had acted in 
a manner which entitled them to the 
confidence and thanks of Parliament. 
He hoped he might be allowed to add 
one word as to the drafting of the Bill. 
Those who were acquainted with the 
enormous number of subjects dealt with 
in it must be aware of the vast respon- 
sibility which had fallen on the drafts- 
man, and he thought that among the 
Civil servants to whom the House owed 
so much for their assistance in the pre- 
paration of the measure he might par- 
ticularly refer to the experienced gentle- 
man who had drafted it, 
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MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
BILL [Lords?.—[{Brxx 286.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, that 
no attempt to deal with the Irish Mort- 
main Acts had been made since Dean 
Swift, in 1737, petitioned against a Bill 
then before the Irish House of Lords, 
and he wished clearly to understand 
whether the Bill applied to Ireland ? 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, that it had been found impossible 
to make the Bill applicable to Ireland, 
and Amendments had therefore been 
inserted providing that its operation 
should not extend to the Sister Isle, 
though the words might have been 
clearer. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that he had been obliged 
to suggest that the Bill should not 
apply to Ireland, as the Irish Acts 
were different and separate from the 
English Acts. But he hoped an - 
portunity would be found for consoli- 
dating the law on the question. 


Amendments made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
32, to leave out the words ‘‘ peppercorn 
or other nominal.” —( Mr. Bryn Hoberts.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 7, after the word “ assuror,” 
to insert the words “‘or be a reproduction in 
substance of a devise made in a previous will 
in force at the time of such reproduction, and 
which was executed not less than twelve months 
before the death of the assuror.”—(Mr. Bryn 
Roberts.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, he thought the Uni- 
versity Colleges of Wales should be 
freed from the restrictions of the Mort- 
main Acts. They had a ter claim 
to exemption than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which were already so rich, or 
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even than London or Victoria Univer- 
sity. London, Durham, and Victoria 
Universities were freed by the Bill 
from the operation of the Mortmain 
Acts. He would move an Amendment 
to free the Welsh Colleges from this 
restriction, 
Amendment proposed, 

‘ In page 5, line 41, after the word ‘‘ univer- 
sities,” to insert the words ‘‘ or the University 
Colleges of North Wales at Bangor, of Wales 
at Aberystwith, and of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire at Cardiff.”"— (Mr. Bryn Roberts.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inse x 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
must ask the hon. Gentleman not to 
press the Amendment. He had con- 
siderable misgiving that the exemp- 
tions from the restrictions of the Mort- 
main Acts had already gone rather far; 
and if the present Amendment were 
accepted there were a number of other 
institutions which might come forward 
and ask for similar exemption, and he 
should have no answer to make to 
them. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS thought he 
had no alternative but to gc to a Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he would recom- 
mend the hon. and learned Member not 
to press his Amendment, because the 
argument of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was, he said, un- 
answerable. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in 6, line 
4, after the ana vaosiety,” to tasert the 
word “ denomination.” 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 21, after the words “ extent 
and manner,” to add the words “and nothing 
in this Act contained shall er or affect 
any of the provisions of the School Sites Acts, 
as defined in the Fourth Schedule to ‘ The 
Elementary Education Act, 1870.’”—(Mr. 
Francis Powell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sm RICHARD WEBSTER, in ask- 


ing the House to allow the Bill to be 
read the third time, said he would take 
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occasion, on behalf of the Government, 
to thank right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for the extremely fair ‘way in 
which they had met the Bill. He was 
aware that many of them held strong 
views with regard to alterations in the 
Law of Mortmain—he himself would 
like to see some changes introduced— 
but they had recognized that it was im- 
possible to deal with such questions in 
a Consolidation Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,”— 
(Mr. Attorney General,)—put, and agreed 
to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COUNTY COURTS CONSOLIDATION 
AND AMENDMENT BILL [Zords}. 
Mr, Attorney General.) 

[BILL 263.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
Amendments made. 
Clause 25 (Appointment of registrars), 


Str ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.), 
in moving an Amendment empowering 
the Lord Chancellor in any case, by 
special order, to dispense with the re- 
quirements as to standing and residence 
of registrars, said, he agreed that gene- 
rally registrars should be solicitors of a 
certain standing, and should reside in 
their districts; but there were excep- 
tional cases which ought to be provided 
for. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 23, after the word ‘‘ appoint- 
ment,”” to insert the words—“‘ Provided that 
the Lord Chancellor may in any case, by special 
order, dispense with the requirements of this 
section as to standing and residence, or either 
of them.” —(Sir Albert Rollit.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he thought that it would be very 
undesirable to have applications con- 
stantly made to the Lord Chancellor to 
use his dispensing power. No practical 
difficulty had arisen in connection with 
the rule at present existing. 

Sm GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham) contended that the pre- 
sent restriction caused great inconve- 
nience. 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER aid, 
that the law had stood as it was for the 
last 30 or 40 years without any difficul- 
ties arising. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 45 (Salaries of registrars). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorygy 
Generat, Amendment made to the 
effect that the salary of the registrar, 
instead of being caloulated on the re- 
muneration received during the last five 
years, should be fixed with regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, but 
should in no case exceed £1,400. 

Olause, as amended, agreed to. 

Amendments made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 29, 
line 16 and 17, to leave out the words 
“and by leave of the judge.”—( Mr. 

Whitley.) 

Question ne ‘‘That the words 
— to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 37, line 14, after the word “ Court,” 
to insert the words “‘ unless the judge shall 
certify that the action was a fit one to be 
brought in such other Court.’’—(Mr. Darling.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 38, line 28, after the word “ matter,” 
to insert the words “ Provided always, That 
every appeal in every case subject to the equi- 
table jurisdiction of any County Court shall be 
to the Chancery Division of the High Court, 
and be heard by a Judge of such Division.”— 
(Mr. Haldane.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Bill re-committed in respect of Clause 
45. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, with an Amendment. 

As amended, considered. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL,{Bu 236.] 
(Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton, Mr. Brodrick.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Amendment made. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.), asked, whether his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
would let it be clearly understood that 
the Volunteers and the Yeomanry would 
remain under this Bill precisely in the 
same position as they now occupied ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman was quite right as re- 

arded the Volunteers, who would not 
- in any way affected by this measure. 
The Bill, however, would enable the 
Yeomanry to be called out with the 
Militia, which would greatly add to the 
value of the force. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL [Lords].—{[Bitt 348.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHaRD Nelsprag 8 ys of Wight), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that it had been in- 
troduced with the object of carrying out 
the recommendations of the Committee 
over which Lord Herschell had presided. 
It was not proposed to take the Com- 
mittee stage before November. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That the 
Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. 
Attorney General, )—put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 15th November. 


LOCAL BANKRUPTOY (IRELAND) BILL 
[Lords}.—[Bitt 344.) 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 7 agreed to. 
Clause 8 (Appointment of officers). 
me made, — Question  Broposed, 
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Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, what 
would be the effect of postponing the 
clause ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the Committee 
could not entertain a Money Clause 
until a Resolution had been set up. It 
would be set up to-morrow, and the 
clause would then be considered by the 
House. The House could not consider 
the matter until the Money Resolution 
had been set up in this way. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether the 
clause would be considered to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied in the 
affirmative. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause postponed. 


Clauses 10, 12, 13, and 16 also post- 
poned. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that before the 
Chairman left the Chair he should like 
to understand the exact position of the 
Bill. Could they take the Money Reso- 
lution in such order that it would be 
possible to dispose of that question 
and pass the third reading before the 
Adjournment ? 

CHAIRMAN said, the Resolu- 
tion, which would be agreed to to-mor- 
row, would be reported on Monday. 
Then the clauses could be considered in 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LLOYD’S (SIGNAL STATIONS) (re-com- 
mitted) BILL [Lords].—[Buu 343.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Short title). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, this appeared to 
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be a very important Bill, but he had 
never heard a word about it until this 
afternoon. He saw that it took enormous 
wers to enable a private Company to 
eal with telegraphing. He had looked 
carefully through the provisions of the 
measure, and could not see any corre- 
sponding advantages which were to 
accrue to this country, or even to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, from giving 
these enormous advantages to a private 
Company. The other day he (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had heard the answer to a 
Question given by his noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty as to Lloyd’s; 
and that answer was, so far as he could 
gather, that although Lloyd’s had the 
power of telegraphing from a great many 
places, yet they never gave any notice to 
the Admiralty with regard to what was 
going on in connection with shipping or 
in regard to any other matters. To put 
in the hands of a private Company 
powers which were contained in this 
Bill was a thing which he thought de- 
served a great deal more attention than 
had been given to it, or than was likely 
to be given to it at that time of the Ses- 
sion. These powers were to be compul- 
sory, without allowing the House or the 
public to know anything about it. There 
were a large number of reservations in 
the Bill so far as the Crown was con- 
cerned; but private individuals were not 
to have their interests safeguarded, and 
those interests might be affected by the 
Company without their consent. ill, 
however, he would say on the matter 
was that the Bill appeared to him to 
be one which deserved far more con- 
sideration than they had been able to 
give to it in the short time that had 
een at the disposal of the Committee. 
He therefore hoped that his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) would 
not press the Bill, a Bill of such im- 
portance, through the House this Ses- 
sion. 

Taz PRESIDENT or rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicks-Bzacu) 
(Bristol, W.): If the hon. and gallant 
Member better understood what has 
happened with regard to this Bill, he 
would not s iw in the way he does of 
faults which he imagines he has de- 
tected in it. The measure has been 
considered by a Select Committee, on 
which were Members who took con- 
siderable interest in these subjects, and 

Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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who carefully considered the Bill. My 
hon. and gallant Friend is mistaken in 
supposing that the Bill 2%, wee to give 
to THoyd’s the wide powers he imagines. 
What it proposes to do is this. There is 
a general desire on the part of those in- 
terested in the Mercantile Marine for 
better facilities than at present exist for 
giving early intelligenee of wrecks oc- 
curring on our coasts, and thus saving 
life and property where it cannot now be 
saved, by — the means of com- 
munication between our lighthouses 
and lightships and the mainland. Well, 
Sir, Lloyd’s Association, which, as the 
Committee knows, is an Association not 
trading for gain, but a public Associa- 
tion, communicated with the Board of 
Trade last year, and expressed their 
willingness, for the sake of the promo- 
tion of the interests of commerce, and 
those great interests to whieh I have 
alluded, to take an active part in pro- 
viding these means of telegraphic com- 
munication, if certain powers were given 
to them to obtain signal stations for the 
purpose. These powers amounted to no 
more than this—power to acquire land 
on the coast near the lighthouses or 
lightships to an extent not exceeding 
two acres in any one case, for the pur- 
pose of providing this telegraphic com- 
munication between the lighthouses and 
the lightships and the mainland. That 
power is guarded first by the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, which is in- 
corporated in this Bill, and under which 
any landowner whose land is taken can, 
of course, have compensation assessed 
by arbitrators in the ordinary way; but, 
further, it is guarded in this way—that 
no land can be compulsorily taken ex- 
cept after the matter has been fully con- 
sidered by the Board of Trade; a local 
inguiry has been, if necessary, held, and 
a Provisional Order bas been passed 
through Parliament. Therefore I think 
that my hon. and gallant Friend and 
the House will see that every care 
has been taken to guard private rights 
in endeavouring to secure what I think 
the House will admit to be, if it can 
be obtained, a great public gain. I 
trust that the House will be willing to 
proceed with the Bill, because, as I have 
already said, there is great need of this 
improved means of communication. The 
winter is approaching ; and life and pro- 
perty may be saved if in some placet 
these stations can be established where 
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they are not now established. I trust, 
therefore, that the passing of the Bill 
will not be impeded. 

ApmrraLF (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he had only recently become ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bill, 
and he was sorry to find himself obliged 
to offer some ~ pee to the Committee 
stage bein en at this time unless the 
Board of Trade would consent to intro- 
duce in it an Amendment to guard our 
interests as a Naval Power. Apparently 
all that had been thought of in framing 
the Bill had been to do what Lloyd’s 
Association desired—to enable them to 
acquire land for the erection of signal 
stations for certain purposes as to which 
the right hon. Baronet the President of 
the Board of Trade had given them a 
careful explanation. Of course, there 
was not a single man in the House who 
would not sympathize with what had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet as to 
the desirability of everything being done 
which could be done by the erection 
of telegraphic stations for the purpose 
of trying to save life from ships that 
were wrecked on our coasts; but the 
interests of this country, so far as it was 
a Naval Power, had not been thought of. 
There was a Saving Clause in the Bill 
in the interests of the Admiralty and the 
War Office ; but when they read it what 
did it mean? It meant that nothing in 
the Bill should authorize Lloyd’s Asso- 
ciation to interfere with any lands, 
buildings, or rights inherent in the Board 
of Admiralty or War Office. But he 
maintained that a great deal more than 
that was required iu this Bill. If he 
wanted more proof of what he said, he 
would only = to those pieces of in- 
telligence which had been telegraphed 
all over this country as to the Naval 
Manceuvres which were taking place all 
round the coasts. The Admiralty ought 
to have endeavoured to guard their 
rights in this respect, and to prevent this 
intelligence from being flashed all over 
the country. There ought to bea Saving 
Clause at the end of Clause 5, empower- 
ing the Postmaster General in time of 
war to acquire possession of al] those 
telegraph stations for the purpose of 
preventing the transmission of any in- 
telligence concerning the movements of 
our Fleet or the movements of an 
enemy’s Fleet by irresponsible persons. 
He maintained that the clauses 6f the 


Bill had not been carefully thought out. 
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He did not care twopence for anything 
but our naval supremacy ; and he must 
say that if hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite Bench did not think it right to 
guard our rights in these important par- 
ticulars, it was the duty of someone 
else to take care that those rights were 
not jeopardized. By this Bill they were 
granting for all time a power which they 
would find very difficult to resume when 
they required to resume it without pay- 
ing large compensation ; and he (Admiral 
Field) would + no party to passing the 
Bill through Committee unless the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade would give some guarantee 
that steps would be taken, by an 
Amendment in Clause 5, to safeguard 
the rights of the country in the way in 
which they ought to be safeguarded. 
As to the Committee of which the right 
hon. Baronet had spoken, all he (Ad- 
miral Field) knew was that he had not 
been a Member of it, and he did not 
think any naval man had been on it. 
If there was no naval man on such a 
Committee, the Government should 
take care that naval interests were not 
jeopardized, seeing that we were the 
greatest Naval Power in the world. He 
was astounded that no one thought it 
necessary to look after our naval inte- 
rests in connection with a Bill of this 
kind. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
I am astounded that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman should have criticized a 
measure he has not read. If he had 
read the 2nd clause, he would have 
found that it contained a provision for 
arrangements being made in regard to 
those stations which might be estab- 
lished under the Bill upon conditions 
which the Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe, and which might include the 
very object which the hon. and gallant 
Member desires. 

Apmrrat FIELD said, that a matter 
of this kind should not be sprung upon 
the House. What he maintained was 
that they should not try to force a Bill 
of this kind upon the Committee with- 
out adequate explanation of its objects 
and effects. This was the first time he 
had looked upon it. The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet the Member for North 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
and other hon. Members, apparently, 
did not understand the Bill better than 
he did himself. He could not under- 
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take to read all the Bills that came 
down in the course of 24 hours, and he 
maintained that the fact that he and 
others had not read it was an additional 
argument why it should not be pushed 
through the Committee “stage in this 
way now. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
there was one point ke would like the 
hon. and gallant Admiral who had just 
spoken to consider. He should like to 
remind him of the case of H.M.S. 
Wasp, which went ashore on the North 
Coast of Donegal on Tory Island. That 
vessel went ashore in a thick fog in the 
dead of night. 

Avmrrat FIELD: I know that. 

Mx. LEA said, the hon. and gallant 
Admiral knew that; but did he know 
that if this Bill had been working in all 
probability many lives might have been 
saved? Asa matter of fact, there were 
several vessels with steam up at Lon- 
donderry which, if there had been tele- 

aphic communication with the light- 
cane on Tory Island, the scene of the 
wreck, would have put off to the assist- 
ance of the crew of the Wasp, and might 
have saved many lives. He (Mr. Lea) 
was glad the Bill had been brought 
forward, and trusted that the Committee 
would pass it. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
pay no attention to the extraordinary 
speech of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Admiral Field), who had not read 
the Bill, and did not appear to under- 
stand it. As he (Mr. Mollcy) had taken 
— interest in the Bill, and had put 

imself to the trouble of understanding 
its provisions, he could assure the Com- 
mittee that it was a most useful measure, 
and was so in the estimation of every- 
body who had any knowledge whatever 
of its objects and its aims. As to going 
further in the direction suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Admiral it was not 
necessary. The hon. and gallant Admi- 
ral’s argument was that in case of war 
those interested most in the safety of 
_ the commerce of the country would flash 
all round intelligence calculated to do 
the largest amount of injury possible to 
commerce—intelligence as to the move- 
ments of Her Majesty’s ships, and of the 
enemy. He certainly would oppose the 
Amendment suggested by the hon. and 
nt Gentleman, and would support 

e Bill for the reasons which he had 
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stated before, and which he need not 
now gointo. The Bill wasa good one 
in the interest of the whole Mercantile 
Navy of the country, by whom it was de- 
manded, and in the interest of our na- 
tional commerce. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was glad he had made a few remarks 
upon the Bill, because it had elicited 
from his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade a very im- 
— explanation. He (Sir Walter 

. Barttelot) had only seen the Bill that 
afternoon. He had, however, read it 
through, and what struck him was this— 
that the Government, having the greatest 
interest in these Coastguard telegraphic 
stations, had not thought it necessary to 
bring in a scheme of their own in order 
to keep these places in their own hands, 
and had allowed this most important 


duty to be undertaken by a private 
Company—such as Lloyd’s. e had 
nothing tosay against Lloyd’s. Lloyd’s 


had done a great deal of good, and 
would, he believed, continue to do a 
great deal of good ; but surely the tele- 
graphic communication all round our 
coasts from one Coastguard station to 
another, and to our lighthouses and 
lightships, ought, above all things, to 
be in the hands of the Government. He 
merely mentioned this because the Go- 
vernment seemed to be about to grant a 
great concession, which at some future 
time they might have to buy back again 
at the cost of a very large sum for com- 
pensation. He was glad to have heard 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
they only showed that Bills of this kind 
ought to be fully explained, so that the 
country might understand the objects of 
measures of this kind. Believing, as 
he did, that the suggestion he had made 
was the most practical one of the two, 
he did not intend to go further at that 
moment than to hint to the Government 
whether it was wise to go further with 
a measure of this kind without taking 
the works contemplated under it into 
their own hands. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that for the last two or three 
months he had been sitting upon a Com- 
mittee considering questions of this kiud, 
and he had been struck with the import- 
ance of the Bill. He believed that the 
Bill would be one which would tend very 





much to the saving of human life and of 
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property, and he was glad the Govern- 
ment had been able to bring it forward. 
To his mind it did them great credit, 
and he trusted they would carry it 
through Committee. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he did not often find himself in accord 
with hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
Benches opposite ; but really, on the pre- 
sent occasion, he could not help being 
struck by the protests made Ly hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on that side of the 
House. As a rule, on occasions of that 
kind, they heard hon. Gentlemen, Mem- 
bers of the Tory Party, getting up night 
after night protesting, some ip a modi- 
fied tone and some in a louder tone, and 
their protests always came to nothing. 
He would now allow these Gentlemen a 
chance of doing something, and of 
showing whether they were really 
capable of bringing their opinions to a 
practical point, and accordingly he was 
going to move that the Chairman do 
report Progress. Before he sat down, 
he should like to give a reason for doing 
this. What was proposed to be done in 
connection with this measure? They 
proposed to hand over to a private Com- 
pany, as was pointed out by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Eastbourne 
(Admiral Field), certain privileges and 
advantages which hitherto had not 
been possessed by Lloyd’s Association, 
and they proposed to do this because 
they supposed that in that way they 
would protect life and property along 
our coasts. In the next place, it must 
be borne in mind that Lloyd’s Associa- 
tion would not erect these signal stations 
except in places where there was a great 
deal of shipping passing by. He (Dr. 
Tanner) was perfectly conversant with 
the South Coast of England ; and at all 
the points which were practically of use 
and of manifest advantage at the present 
time Lloyd’s had these signal stations 
erected. They had erected two or three 
lately on the South Coast of Ireland, 
and he believed if Parliament did not 
interfere with them, but left them alone 
to do their best, they would probably 
maintain their present position. It was 
no use trying to bolster them up. Of 
course, he could understand Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government wishing to do that. 
Their anxiety, no doubt, was to try and 
obtain the shipping vote. It was only 
a question, ‘‘ You scrateb me and I will 
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vernment, Hon. Gentlemen connected 
with Liverpool and the shipping interest 
throughout the country tried to promote 
Lloyd’s to the best of their ability when 
the critical period came, in the hepe that 
when the vote of the shipping interest 
was to be taken it would be cast for the 
Government. He could quite understand 
that ; but would all this endeavour be to 
the benefit of the country generally and 
the people living round the coasts? He 
(Dr. Tanner) did not think so. The 
hon. Member for South Londonderry 
(Mr. Lea) had called attention to the 
loss of Her Majesty’s Ship Wasp. Per- 
haps the hon. Member knew something 
about the coast of Donegal ; but did the 
hon. Member imagine for one instant 
that if the Committee passed this Bill 
Lloyd’s Shipping Association or Com- 
pany would go to an out-of-the-way 
place on the coast of Donegal to erect 
one of their signal stations, which would 
be for the benefit and protection of the 
shipping, and conduce to the saving of 
life and property? Such, he imagined, 
would not be the case. They would 
always find this Association going to 
places where they had already got a 
large amount of fishing; and the Bill 
would not in the least promote what he 
believed hon. Members desired to do in 
the interest of common humanity—in 
the interest of the protection of life and 
property —namely, erect the signal 
stations in out-of-the-way places. If 
the privileges and advantages pro- 
posed were bestowed upon Lloyd’s, we 
might possibly have a few more 4 
stations. He noticed that the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Fitzgerald), 
who knew something about this matter, 
was present. He would like to have 
that hon. Gentleman’s opinion as to 
whether, if they were to pass this Bill, 
they would haveany additional structures 
of any practical benefit or advantage for 
the protection of life and property, upon 
the South Coast of roland, for instance ? 
He hoped hon. Members opposite would 
insist upon further consideration being 
given to this Bill, and in order that such 
an opportunity might be afforded he 
begged to move that the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Dr. Zanner,) 
—put, and ved. 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Gengnat GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he was hound to confess 
he did not think the powers proposed 
ought to be used by Lloyd's. He had 
not had an opportunity of reading the 
Bill until just now. The Bill had only 
been in the hands of private Members 
for an hour or two, and therefore he did 
not think the Committee ought to be 
expected to discuss it and pass it on this 
oceasion. In his opinion the Govern- 
ment ought to take these powers them- 
selves, and not hand them over to a 
Company. 

Cotonet BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) said, he also thought that 
the Government ought to take power 
to get possession of all the telegraph 
stations along the coast. 

Apmrrat FIELD said, he begged to 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. He and his hon. Friends were 
supporters, and loyal supporters, of the 
Government, and he appealed to the 
Government, if they had any sympathy 
with them, not to drive this Bill down 
their throats. They told the Govern- 
ment, as their loyal supporters, that 
they had not had time to consider the 
Bill. He, as representing the Naval 
Service, had not yet been able to make 
4 his mind as to the value of the Bill. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North- 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had cast doubt upon the wisdom of 
passing the Bill, and other supporters of 
the Government had pleaded for delay. 
Why, therefore, drive it down their 
throats in the way now suggested? He 
felt strongly upon this matter. He did 
not oppose the Government unless he 
felt conscientiously hound to do so in the 
interest of the country and the Service 
to which he belonged. The Government 
were in possession of the whole of the 
Coastguard stations on the coast; and, 
in his opinion, the Government them- 
selves should lay down telegraph wires, 
instead of allowing it to be done by a 
‘ private Company. He ventured to make 
a respectful appeal to the Government. 
Seeing that they had put down other 
measures for November the 8th and 
November the 15th, he ho the Go- 
vernment would postpone this measure 
until November 15, and allow them, 
in the meantime, to ascertain what was 
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the opinion of naval men and others in 
regard to it. This Bill had been sprun 
upon them by surprise. It emasatel 
from the Lords. He had great respect 
for their Lordships; but he had 
greater respect for naval men who 
thoroughly understood what the coun- 
try required. 

Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.) said, he 
hoped the Government would press this 
Bill forward. The Bill had been in the 
hands of Members for more than a 
week, and he thought it was evident 
that some hon. Members who had com- 
plained of not having seen the Bill had 
not looked over their Parliamentary 
Papers. Anyone who had lived on the 
sea coast and witnessed the heartrend- 
ing seenes of men’s lives being sacri- 
ficed, owing to the want of telegraph 
communication, would not hesitate for a 
moment in voting for the Bill. If the 
consideration of the Bill were postponed 
until November, it might be at the cost 
of thelossof many gallant lives. He sin- 
cerely trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would persevere with the measure. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) said, he hoped the Government 
would carry the Bill. He knew, as 
Chairman of the National Lifeboat In- 
stitution, that this was a matter of 
urgent importance. He was on the 
Board of Trade Departmental Com- 
mittee last year, and that Committee 
went most thoroughly into the whole 
question. He had not a shadow of 
doubt that a large number of lives 
might be saved all round the coast of 
the United Kingdom if this proposal 
were adopted. There had been many 
cases brought to the knowledge of the 
National Lifeboat Institution where, 
had there been telegraphic commupnica- 
tion from outlying islands or from float- 
ing light vessels, many lives might have 
been saved. He hoped the Committee 
would agree to pass the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, there 
was no doubt at all it was most desirable 
that telegraphic communication should 
exist all round the coast for the pur- 
pose of promoting the saving of life at sea. 
But, at the same time, it seemed to him 
that there was a great deal of weight 
in the point raised by the hon. and 
gallant Admiral the Member for East- 
bourne (Admiral Field)—namely, that 
it would be much better that the tele- 
graphic communication should be in 
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the hands of the Coastguard Service. 
Lloyd’s was a Company, formed for the 
purpose of a shareholder’s profit, so 
that in reality Lloyd’s wished to make 
some advantage out of this undertaking. 
He could not but say that the best way 
would be for the telegraphic communi- 
cation to be in the hands of the Coast- 
guards, who were under the control of 
the Government. There were many 
Coastguard stations along the coast, and 
it would be an easy matter for one 
station to communicate with another in 
case of need. At the same time, it was 
very desirable that the COoastguards 
should be on the most friendly terms 
with Lloyd’s Company. He could not 
think this was the best proposal which 
could be made. What would occur 
would be this. Lloyd’s Agency would 
have stations at some important points 
where there was large traffic; while 
many very large districts of coast would 
be entirely neglected. On the other 
hand, if the Coastguards all round the 
coast had telegraphic communications 
on every Coastguard station the result 
would be that they would have a perfect 
system of communication with every 
ort. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
that this discussion is entirely irregular. 
The discussion is appropriate to the 
second reading of the Bill; but it does 
not arise on the clause specifying a 
short title for the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Lloyd’s to have power to 
establish signal stations with telegraphic 
communication). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would have any objection to in- 
sert words in this clause which would 
enable the Government to take posses- 
sion of the wires in time of national 
danger ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment was too late. He had already put 
the Question that the clause stand part 
of the Bill. He waited awhile, because 
he thought it possible that some Amend- 
ment might be proposed. 

Tut PRESIDENT or taHz BOARD 


or TRADE (Sir Mronazt Hioxs-Bracz) 
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(Bristol, W.) said, he had endeavoured 
to point out that there was ample power 
in the clause for the Government to do 
what the hon. and gallant Baronet had 
inmind. The clause distinctly provided 
that in any of the cases where land was 
taken for this purpose, it should be 
taken under such conditions as the Post- 
master General might prescribe. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked, 
if the Postmaster General conferred 
these advantages or powersupon Lloyd’s, 
what power the Government would have 
to insure the carrying out of the rules 
and regulations ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that if an agreement was entered into 
under the provisions of this clause, the 
provisions of the agreement could be 
enforced at law. 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he had great respect for the opi- 
nions of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for East Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
who took such a great interest in the 
fishing industry; but he reminded him 
that if this Bill were passed it would not 
accomplish the ends the hon. Baronet 
had in view. It was not likely Lloyd’s 
would attempt to establish the stations 
in parts of the country round the coast 
where messages would not pay for the 
sending. They would establish stations 
on prominent headlands, such as Beechy 
Head and the Lizard, from which they 
could report vessels which If 
the Government would withdraw the 
Bill and allow public opinion to be 
brought to bear upon it, he thought 
they would have a very different idea 
permeating the public mind, and in 
favour of the Government doing what 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North-West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) suggested they should do— 
namely, lay down wires from one Coast- 
guard station to another. Feeling as 
strongly as he did that this Bill ought 
not to be pushed on in the teeth of some 
of the warmest and strongest supporters 
of the Government—and the Govern- 
ment were driving the Bill down their 
throats in the interest of a great Society 
in the City of London—he begged to 
move that the Chairman do now report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
yp _— Chairman do em 5 

ve to sit again.” —(Admi 
Fidd.) 
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Mr. BARING (London) said, that the 
single question to be decided by the 
Committee was, whether they wished to 
postpone measures for the saving of life 
at sea until next year? The hon. and 

allant Admiral (Admiral Field), who 
new nothing about Lloyd’s, said that 
Lloyd’s only wanted to telegraph the 
arrival or departure of ships. What 
Lloyd’s wanted to do was to make profit, 
and the way they wanted to make profit 
was to save loss of life and ships and 
cargo at sea. He trusted that the Com- 
mittee would agree to the passing of 
the Bill. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that the effect of passing this 
Bill would be to lessen insurance on 
ships, because the danger to ships would 
be lessened. He thought there was very 
great reason, therefore, why the Bill 
should be passed at once. Shipping 
had suffered great depression, and to 
lessen insurance would be a great bene- 
fit to the shipping interest. The hon. 
and gallant Admiral the Member for 
Eastbourne {Admiral Field) certainly 
appeared to have the Navy on the brain. 
Some hon. Members of the House cer- 
tainly considered that the Mercantile 
Marine of the country was worth saving. 
He held that view; and therefore he 
was of opinion that the Bill might be 
passed with advantage. 

Dr. TANNER said, he had heard 
the remarks from the opposite Benches 
of the hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Baring) with considerable 
surprise. They were now in the month 
of August, and the hon. Member had 
made a passionate appeal in favour of 
the immediate passing of the Bill, so as 
to prevent the postponement of the 
taking of any step for the saving of 
life at sea. Did the hon. Gentleman 
suppose that if they passed the Bill 
now they would secure the immediate 
erection of any additional signal stations? 
He believed the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral (Admiral Field) was quite right. 
They were trying to prevent a job being 
perpetrated. e sincerely hoped the 
suggestion which had been made by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet would obtain 
the substantial support of the Committee. 





For anybody to state that the passing of | ,, 


this Bill would stud the coast with signal 
stations which would prevent loss of life 
and property during the coming year 
was absurd. 
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Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 


lets, Bow, &c.) said, he hoped his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Admiral Field) 
would withdraw his Motion. He put it 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
whether it was not the case that at the 
present moment the Government and the 
Admiralty were obliged to rely on Lloyd’s 
for the necessary information to enable 
the Admiralty to make its arrangements 
for the defence of commerce in time of 
war? Lloyd’s had done great service to 
the nation in times of peace and in times 
of war, and he certainly was in favour 
of enabling Lloyd’s to take means to 
develop their signal system for the 
safety of our commerce and to give in- 
formation for the protection of it in time 
of war. He trusted that in the interest 
of the Royal Navy as well as in that 
of commerce, in time of peace and in 
time of war, his hon. and gallant Friend 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he must ask the Committee to decide at 
once whether they would go on with the 
Bill or not. He thought the vast ma- 
jority were in favour of the Bill, and 
therefore they were really wasting time 
in debating the point. If his hon. and 

allant Friend would not withdraw his 
otion let them divide upon it at 
onee. 

Mr. COREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I claim to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question, “That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” put, and negatived. 

Dr. TANNER challenged the Chair- 
man’s declaration that the Noes had it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member name another Teller ? 

Dr. TANNER: Admiral Field. 

ApmiraLt FIELD: No, no! 

Dr. TANNER: The hon. and gallant 
Member for North-West Sussex. 

Sim WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
No, no! 

Tuz OHAIRMAN: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman fails to find another Teller the 
Noes have it. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 3 to 17, inclusive, agreed 


Bill reported, without further Amend- 
ment; Bill read the third time, and 
passed, with Amendments. 
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DIVISIONAL MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[{Bixu 374.) 
(Mr. Jackson, Mr. Chancellor of the Euchequer, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and, Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he would appeal to 
the Government to postpone the measure 
until the Autumn Sitting. He objected 
to the financial part of the Bill, and he 
should wish that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) might be pre- 
sent when the measure was discussed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that having regard 
to the satisfactory progress made with 
Business that evening he would agree 
to postpone the measure. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday 15th 
November. 


MOTIONS. 


— 


REGISTRATION ACT (1885) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Causton, Bill to amend 
“The Registration Act, 1885,’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Causton, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Henry James, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr. 
James Stuart. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 376.] 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr Anderson, Bill to constitute 

a Court of Appeal in Criminal Cases, ordered to 

be brought in by Mr. Anderson, Sir John 

Simon, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Rowntree, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill377.] 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN (PREVENTION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mundella, Bill for 
the better Prevention of ony, A Children, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mundella, Mr, 
John Morley, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Samuel Smith, Sir Robert Fowler, 
Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr. Channing. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 378.] 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FACTORY 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed to a Select 
Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
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nominated by the House, and Two by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 

inst the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Saturday, 11th August, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvuntic Birts—Second Reading 
Municipal Funds (Ireland) (278), discharged. 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—Imperial Defence (276); National 
Defence (277), and passed. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading — Members 
of Parliament) (Charges and Allegations) 
(263), and passed, 

Third Reading — Bail (Scotland) (262), and 
passed. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL.—(No, 263.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that he wished to contradict a rather 
absurd statement which appeared in Zhe 
Times newspaper—that he and his noble 
Friends went out in a body after the 
seeond reading as a kind of demonstra- 
tion against the Bill. Of course, there 
was nothing further to be done with the 
Bill after the second reading had been 
agreed to. But, independently of that, 
as a matter of fact, his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Herschell) and himself 
remained in the House some time after 
the second reading, and his other noble 
Friends simply went out because the 
Business of the House was practically 
concluded. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he would take the 
opportunity of adding to what had been 
said that some remarks had been attri- 
buted to him in reference to the action 
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of the Judge in the case of ‘‘O’ Donnell v. 
Walter,” which had no foundation in fact. 
What he had referred to was the his- 
torical interposition of the Judge. He 
had not in the smallest degree meant to 
impute any blame to the learned J udge, 
nor did he think that any words of his 
deserved the interpretation which had 
been put on them. 


House in Committee accordingly. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he should 
like to ask one question in regard to 
what was proposed to be done by the 
Bill. Among the charges and allega- 
tions included in the terms of reference 
were those that had been made against 
Mr. O’Donnell ; but those charges had 
already been investigated, and a con- 
clusion arrived at by a judicial tribunal. 
Would it be within the scope of the in- 
quiry that these charges should be 
investigated again; and, if not, would 
it not be as well specially to exclude any 
matters that had been already investi- 
gated ? 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he thought, 
if he might say so, that the noble and 
learned Lord’s question was founded 
on a misapprehension. As he under- 
stoud the case of ‘O’ Donnell v. Walter,” 
the suggestion was that the charges had 
no reference whatever to Mr. O’ Donnell. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that was 
so with regard to many of the charges ; 
but there were some charges which it 
was believed did or might apply to Mr. 
O’ Donnell. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he under- 
stood the jury to say that they did not 
think the charges referred to Mr. 
O’Donnell. He did not think it would 
be expedient to alter the terms of the 
Bill, as it came from the other House. 
But, no doubt, if the facts were as the 
noble and learned Lord stated, the 
Oommission would probably consider the 
terms of the Bill, and exclude every- 
thing that was not proper for considera- 
tion. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he had no 
doubt that the learned Judges would do 
all that was right when the inquiry was 
entered upon. 


Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rue 


COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
they were indebted to the courtesy of 


Lord Halebury 


{LORDS} 
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the noble Earl, who was not present, 
(Earl Granville), and those who acted 
with him, for having been able to make 
such progress with the measure; and 
under the circumstances of the case he 
trusted that their Lordships would now 
allow it to be read a third time. If 
there were the least objection to this 
course he would not press the proposal. 
But, with the assent of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Herschell) and his 
Friends on the Front Opposition Bench, 
he would now move that the Bill be read 
a third time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3°,” 
—(The Lord President.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that incon- 
venience might be occasioned if the third 
reading were postponed till Monday. 
He and his noble Friends willingly gave 
their assent to the Motion of the nobie 
Viscount, but it must nut be understood 
to imply any diminution of hostility to 
the Bill. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3*, and 
passed, 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
BILL, 


OONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Commons’ Amendments considered 
(according to order). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that this 
Bill had been passed through the House 
of Lords as a Consolidation Bill, and the 
noble and learned Lord in charge of it 
objected to any Amendment being in- 
troduced. But in the House of Com- 
mons large additions had been made to 
Clause 7. There had been included in 
the exemption from the operation of the 
Mortmain Acts the Universities of Lon- 
don and Durham and the Victoria Uni- 
versity. The inclusion of those Univer- 
sities made a very large addition indeed 
tothe existing exemptions. All Colleges 
and houses of learning within these 
Universities were included in this pri- 
vilege, and it might be a question how 
far Colleges affiliated to these Universi- 
ties would claim a like exemption. If 
so, the scope of exemption would be 
enormously extended. He, therefore, 
begged to move an Amendment to in- 
clude Keble College, by adding the 
words “and the warden, council, and 














Mortmain and 
scholars of Keble College.’’ Keble Col- 
lege was incorporated by Royal Charter, 
but was not technically part of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. A Bill for conferring 
upon Keble College exemption from the 
restrictions of the Mortmain Act had 
passed the House of Lords that Session, 
but was met in the House of Commons 
on the third reading by a Resolution that 
such a question ought to be settled by 

ublic and not by private legislation. 

he College had been for many purposes 
a part of the University, and had done 
admirable work for 18 years. The Coun- 
cil, of which he was a member, was con- 
stantly applied to with reference to their 
powers under the Mortmain Acts, and 
they had a power of holding land to the 
value of £5,000 a-year; but the inca- 
pacity of testators to bequeath still re- 
mained, and would be obviated by his 
Amendment. He begged leave to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 7, Sub- 
section 1, after (“‘ colleges,”) to insert 
(‘or to or in trust for the warden, 
council, and scholars of Keble College.” ) 
—(The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that there were no Colleges affiliated to 
the University of London, though there 
were some many years ago. Keble 
College was not technically within the 
University of Oxford. He did not think 
that while King’s College and University 
College were not exempted it would be 
expedient to include Keble College. 
His sole knowledge of the question was 
derived from his connection with the 
University of London as a member of 
the Senate. He objected to the intro- 
duction of this Amendment at the last 
stage of the Bill. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP understood that 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, was affiliated 
to the Victoria University. The noble 
Earl had touched the case of Lon- 
don University, but had not referred to 
Victoria University, and what he was 
asking the House to do was what in 
other instances they had already done. 
They had already passed a Bill giving 
Keble College those privileges. It had 
been resisted in its progress in ‘‘ another 
place, and he now only asked their 

rdships to put Keble College in the 
position it would have been in if the 
Amendment relating to public legisla- 
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tion had not been introduced on the 
third reading. 

Tae LORD OHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that, to some extent, 
he agreed with his noble Friend. At 
the same time, he would point out that 
when the Bill left the House it was 
simply a Consolidation Bill of Mortmain 
Laws, and if it had been allowed to re- 
main in that form it would have been 
impossible to introduce this Amendment. 
But, unfortunately, a practice had grown 
up of making Amendments in Consolida- 
tion Bills; and in this Bill the Commons 
had introduced the Amendment with 
respect to the Victoria University. It 
was, therefore, not unnatural of his 
noble Friend to move this Amendment. 
But if this inconvenient practice were 
continued, it would render all attempts 
at consolidation perfectly useless, if not 
altogether impossible. He did not alto- 
gether object to the Amendment of the 
noble Earl, but desired to point out that 
if it was ee it would probably im- 
peril the Bill. 

Tae CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Dukeof BuckrycHam and Cxanpos) 
agreed with the Lord Chancellor thas 
this practice was a very inconvenient 
one. Their Lordships were under a 
great disadvantage in considering the 
Bill, as they were without a copy of the 
Committee’s Amendments and of the 
Amendment the noble Earl proposed. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he should 
persist in his Amendment. 


On Question, whether the words be 
here inserted? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 11; Not-Contents 7: 


Majority 4. 
CONTENTS, 
Halsbury, L. (JZ. Fortescue, E, 
Chancellor.) 
Cranbrook V. (Z. Pre- Brabourne, L. 
sident.) Denman, L. 
Foxford, L. a a 
rick.) eller. 
Rutland, D. Knutsford, {} 
Stratheden and Camp- 
Beauchamp, E. bell, L. 
[Teller.] Sudley, L. (Z#. Arran.) 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
BuckinghamandChan- Elphinstone, L. 
dos, [TZeller.] FitzGerald, L, 
Herschell, L. 
Kimberley, E. [ Zeer.) Kintore, L. (2. Kin- 
Waldegrave, E. tore.) 
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COUNTY COURTS CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to order). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haussvry) said, he wished to renew, in 
a most emphatic form, the protest which 
he had just made against the introduc- 
tion of Amendments to a Consolidation 
Bill. There were several Amendments 
introduced into the Bill in regard to 
which he should certainly have taken 
the sense of the House, as he did not 
agree with them, were it not for the 
period at which the Bill came before 
them and his fear of jeopardizing its 
passing. He introduced the measure 
simply as a Consolidation Bill, the first 
step towards the amendment of the law 
being to reduce to a compact form what 
the law was. Under the circumstances, 
he had no alternative but to propose 
that their Lordships should agree with 
the Commons in their Amendments, 
but, at the same time, uttered his pro- 
test against the practice. He might 

int out that the noble and learned 

rd (Lord Herschell) held that the 
subject the Bill dealt with required 
amendment, but that he had refrained 
from bringing forward Amendments, as 
the Bill was one purely for consolidating 
urposes. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord that the practice 
of inserting Amendments in Consolida- 
tion Bills was very inconvenient; but, 
at the same time, stated that the temp- 
tation offered to do so when Consolida- 
tion Bills were brought forward was 
more than some hon. Members could 
resist. It was frequently the only op- 
portunity which presented itself for 
attempting to amend an objectionable 
law. In very few cases could Amend- 
ments be effected otherwise than by a 
Bill promoted by the Government, pri- 
vate Members? Bills having very little 
‘chance of passing. 

Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE BILL.—(No. 276.) 
(The Lord Harris.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.’’ 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY com- 
plained of the inconvenience of bringing 
important Bills of this character before 
the House at that late period of the 
Session, when there was no possibility 
of giving adequate consideration and 
discussion to them. He should be sorry 
to offer opposition to the Bill, as it was 
a measure for the defence of the coun- 
try; but he thought the House should 
have had full information as to the ob- 
jects of the Bill. He had frequently 
protested in the House against this 
method of passing Bills. 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that it was absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of the country from a military 
point of view that this Bill should pass, 
and he would appeal to his noble 
Friend’s generosity to allow it to go 
through that day. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, no doubt, it would be inconvenient 
to prevent the Bill from passing, and 
that was the reason why he complained 
of the manner in which such Bills were 
placed before their Lordships. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived ; Bill read 3°, 
and passed. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL. 
(The Lord Harris.) 
(No. 277.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox}, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that it was a Bill of 
a similar character to that which had 
just been passed. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, that Bills being 
appointed for a second reading on a 
Saturday could not be read a second 
time on that day three months, as there 
would be no Sitting on a Saturday. He 
had three Bills—namely, Extension 
of Municipal Franchise (Ireland) to 
Women, ordered to be read on the 28th 
of August— Women’s Suffrage Bill, 
ordered to be read on the 28th of Sep- 
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tember, and the Duration of Speeches 
in Parliament Bill, ordered to be read 
on the 16th of October. The last Bill 
was said to be unnecessary, as the 
Standing Orders of their Lordships’ 
House and the Rules of Procedure in 
the House of Commons could each regu- 
late their own proceedings. 

Viscount CRANBROOK rose to 
Order, and pointed out that the noble 
Lord’s remarks were irrelevant to the 
subject before the House. 

Lorp DENMAN went on to explain 
that if the House of Commons would 
not allow any reform of their Lord- 
ships’ House to begin in it, he (Lord 
Denman) might offer for their ac- 
ceptance or rejection a Bill affecting 
the House of Oommons beginning 
in the House of Lords. This was a 

art of cléture when the Irish Church 
Bill was before the House. He, to- 
gether with an Irish Peer, was howled 
down, and he then said— “I will fight any 
one of you.” The age of duelling was 
gone here, but retained in France. He 
did not suppose any of their Lordships 
would wish to risk his life against that 
of a man of 83; but if he had said any- 
thing offensive he would accept a chal- 
lenge. He denied the right of the two 
leading Parties in the House to close a 
debate. 

Afterwards, 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he desired to 
apologize to the House, preferring to ask 
a Question of the Lord Chancellor as to 
Notice ; but he would put a Notice of 
his Question on the Paper for Monday. 

Viscount ORANBROOK said, that 
no Business would be taken on Monday 
but merely the Royal Commission. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2+ accord- 
ingly; Committee negatived; Bill read 
3*, and passed. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY BILL. —(No. 218.) 
(The Lord Herscheil.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpvj HERSCHELL asked permis- 
sion of the House to read this Bill, which 
would enable the University to hold 
lands in mortmain, a third time, not- 
withstanding that it was not on the 
Paper of Business for the day. It had 
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passed through all its stages except the 
third reading, and that had been delayed 
by the fact that the Mortmain Bill had 
not been disposed of. The Amendment 
just made in that Bill had imperilled its 
passing this Session ; and, in that case, 
this Bill, unless read a third time to-day, 
would be postponed till November. 
Such postponement might prevent the 
University from receiving benefactions 
which it otherwise might receive. The 
Bill enabled the University to acquire 
land in mortmain. But this had already 
been done in the Mortmain Act. The 
provision in the general Act would have 
rendered unnecessary the clause in the 
special Bill. He hoped, therefore, that 
their Lordships would read the Bill a 
third time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.”” 
—(TZhe Lord Herschell.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP was understood 
to object to the third reading. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
must complain of the ungenerous con- 
duct of the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
had obtained, by a small majority in 
a thin House, an Amendment to the 
Mortmain Bill, though his Amendment 
was not on the Paper, and there was no 
notice of it, and now he turned round 
upon his noble and learned Friend, and 
objected to this Motion. He (the Earl 
of Kimberley) asked the House to assent 
to the Motion, and thought that the 
objection of the noble Earl was most 
unreasonable, and, indeed, ungracious 
on his part. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP explained that 
his Amendment to the Mortmain Act 
was handed in by him to the Clerks on 
Thursday, and it was not his fault if it 
had not been printed. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) asked whether there was 
any precedent for a Bill being passed 
by their Lordships’ House which was 
not on the Paper? 

Tue Earnt or KIMBERLEY said, he 
quite admitted that that could not be 
done save by the consent of the House ; 
and, therefore, as the noble Earl oppo- 
site had objected, nothing could be done 
in the matter. That objection, however, 
he regarded as ungenerous and mis- 
me 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 
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House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


The Lord Kriytore (£. Kintore) 
chosen Speaker in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lords Com- 
missioners. 


House adjourned at half past One o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 11th August, 1888. 





The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Buu — Ordered — First 
Reading—Board of Agriculture * [379]. 


QUESTIONS. 
a 
LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
BANN BRIDGE AT PORTGLENONE. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether complaints had 
reached him that it is the custom of a 
crowd of Nationalists to assemble at the 
end of the Bann Bridge, Portglenone, 
every evening, to the annoyance of 

rsons crossing the bridge, and that on 
Suly 31, aman named Gerald Orr Finlay 
was violently attacked and beaten by 
them without the slightest provocation ; 
and if the attention of the police will be 
called to this state of things, for the pro- 
teotion of the quiet and peaceable in- 
habitants of the district ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Oon- 
stabulary authorities report that it is 
customary for a crowd of persons to fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of the bridge 
referred to during the summer to watch 
* the fishing; but no complaints of 
annoyance to persons crossing the bridge 
have been received by them. The man 
named did report at the police barracks 
that he had been assaulted some 50 yards 


from the bridge by one of two men, 
neither ef whom he knew. He had a 
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wound on his head; but it was not dan- 
gerous. The police are still making in- 
quiries, with a view to discover his 
assailant. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS IN WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS, 


Mr. BIGGAR (Oavan, W.) (for Mr. 
Smert) (Meath, 8.) asked the Ohief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is proposed that the 
services of the teachers now engaged in 
the workhouse schools will be retained ; 
and, if not, what provision is to be 
made for them? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: Notice 
of this Question only appeared on the 
Paper to-day, and he had not been able 
to obtain the necessary information. 
He must give the same answer to 
three other Questions on the Paper, 
relating respectively to the Galway 
Court Orier, Assistant Revising Bar- 
risters, and Sub-Commissioners’ lun- 
cheons. 

SOUTH AFRICA—AFFAIRS IN ZULU- 
LAND. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) (for Mr. A. M‘Arruvr) (Lei- 
cester) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If he can give 
the House any additional information 
respecting the state of affairs in Zulu- 
land ? 

Toe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Ohatham) (who replied) said: Accord- 
ing to our last information from Zulu- 
land, dated yesterday, the police station 
at Ivuna has been re-established. Dini- 
zulu left Ceza on the 7th, accompanied, 
it is said, by 1,000 men. Itis supposed 
he has proceeded to a locality on the 
bank of the Pongolo River, in Transvaal 
Territory. 


POST OFFICE—SAVINGS BANK 
DEPARTMENT—CLERKS. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether applica- 
tion has recently been made to the Trea- 
sury to sanction the increase of the staff 
of principal clerks in the Savings Bank 
Department; whether the Treasury has 
sanctioned such increase; and, whether 
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he will state the cause of the delay in 
making the appointments ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University) : No, 
Sir. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — COR. 
PORAL PUNISHMENT AT SUNDON 
BOARD SCHOOL, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the conviction by the 
Luton Divisional Bench of Mr. William 
Thomas Friday, head master of the 
Sundon Board School, Bedfordshire, of 
assault by the administration of corporal 
punishment to Frederick Stokes, a pupil 
in the school, as reported in Zhe Luton 
Reporter, Beds and Herts News of July 28, 
1888, and the refusal of the Bench to 
inflict such a sentence as would give the 
defendant a right of appeal ; and, whe- 
ther he would recommend a re-hearing 
of the case ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Sruarr Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: As 
this Question appears for the first time 
this morning, the Secretary of State has 
had no time to inquire into this case; 
but it is plain that he has no power to 
interfere. He cannotincreasethe punish- 
ment, neither have the Justices power 
to re-hear the case. In requesting me 
to give this answer on his behalf, my 
right hon. Friend must not be under- 
stood to express any opinion on the 
merits of the case. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
DISTRIOT INSPECTOR IRWIN. 


Mr. SUMMERS ( Huddersfield) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether District In- 
spector Irwin, who controlled the firing 
of the police at Mitchelstown on the 
occasion of the fatal shooting there last 
September, has been retired on an 
allowance of £200 a-year; whether the 
superannuation to which he would be 
entitled is £256; and, if so, to what is 
this reduction due? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: I am in- 
formed that it is not the case that the 
District Inspector named was entitled toa 
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superannuation allowance of £256. The 
Treasury measured the amount at £200 
a year—a rate which it was considered 
the circumstances of his case warranted. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS — 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
there is any intention of acting upon the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service Establish- 
ments, as soon as they may have received 
the approval of Her Majesty, and before 
the Autumn Sitting; and, whether, in 
consideration of the fact that there isa 

at need of clerks in various Public 
ffices, and that the appointments to 
such clerkships have been held over 
pending the Report of that Commission, 
he will think it right to take early steps 
to put its recommendations into force ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
SmirH) (Strand, Westminster): I think 
my hon. Friend will see that it is quite 
impossible for us to enter into any 
arrangement with regard to the Report 
of a Commission of whose recommenda- 
tions we have no knowledge, and which, 
so far as we know, have not been agreed 
upon by the Commissioners themselves. 
We must wait and reserve our judg- 
ment until we see the Report ; and then, 
if the recommendations appear to be to 
the public advantage, we will consider 
what steps should be taken. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS — THE 
CARDIFF BANK. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If he could state what was being done 
in reference to the Oardiff Savings 
Bank ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not in a position to answer 
the Question. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—DANGER- 
OUS CONDITION OF THE TREES IN 
HYDE PARK. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked, Whether, in the absence of the 
First Commissioner of Works, some 
other Member of the Government could 
answer a Question with regard to the 
condition of some of the trees in Hyde 
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Park. He wished to know whether the 
attention of the Government had been 
called to the fact that on Sunday last 
a large tree fell across one of the 

rincipal pathways in Hyde Park, to 
the imminent danger of several passers- 
by; and, whether the present dangerous 
condition of the trees in Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens would not be con- 
sidered, with the view of avoiding injury 
and possible loss of life? Some of the 
trees were in a most dangerous state. 
Everyone who was in the habit of pass- 
ing through Kensington Gardens would 
confirm the statement; and he thought 
they ought to undergo a thorough in- 
spection. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (a 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton): I 
have no information on the subject ; but 
I will see that the attention of the Office 
of Works is drawn to the circumstances. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — CONVICTION 
OF MR. O‘KELLY, M.P.—SUPPLY OF 
DRINK TO IRISH WITNESSES. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, S.) : 
I desire to ask the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland a Ques- 
tion; but I understand from him that 
he is not prepared to answer my Ques- 
tion fully, as the Star Chamber inqui 
in Roscommon has not yet cunsbaied, 
I wish him to inform me whether the 
money for the drink paid for by the 
police in this case, and apie’ to wit- 
nesses who were or might be examined 
at the Star Chamber inquiry in ques- 
tion, is provided for out of the public 
funds ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Iam sorry to say that Iam 
not in a position to consider any por- 
tion of the Question, as I have not re- 
ceived as yet a reply to my inquiries on 
the subject. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cum- 
berland, Cockermouth): Is the drink 
supplied to the witnesses before or after 
giving evidence ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I have not the least 
information on the subject as to whether 
there was any drink supplied at all. 





STANDING OKDERS, 


Ordered, That the Standing Orders, as 
amended, be printed. [No. 368.) 


Mr. Causton 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY). 


Ordered, That the Sitting of the House, this 
day, be held subject to the Standing Orders 
that regulate the Sitting of the House on Wed- 
nesdays.”’—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


MOTIONS. 
—— ee 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House, at its rising on Mon- 
day next, do adjourn till Tuesday the 
6th of November.” —( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he wished before the Motion was 
agreed to, to call attention to the sen- 
tence which had just been passed on an 
hon. Member of the House. Yesterday 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly) was sentenced by two of the 
Irish Resident Magistrates sitting in a 
Coercion Oourt, under the Crimes Act, 
to four months’ imprisonment. It had 
been the duty of the Speaker to report 
to the House from time to time in a 
formal manner the cases in which 
Members of the House had been ar- 
rested and imprisoned, and on such 
occasions the attention of the House 
was drawn to the peculiar circumstances 
which surrounded each case. In the 
present instance no formal Notice was 
before the House, nor were hon. Mem- 
bers supplied with sufficiently full par- 
ticulars upon which to express a judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, certain facts had 
already come under the notice of some 
of the Members of the House, and he 
thought it was desirable to lay them 
before the House before they separated 
on Monday next. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon proceeded to 
Ireland a short time ago in order to 
take part in some election proceedings 
in a constituency which bordered upon 
his own. Having fulfilled his obliga- 
tions in that respect he proceeded to 
visit his own constituents, and in the 
course of his visit he became acquainted 
with the existence of a state of things 
to which, as a Representative of the 
people, he felt bound to refer. He found 
that there had been established under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act one 
of those Courts which were commonly 
known in Ireland by the name of a Star 
Chamber Court. en the Crimes Act 
was before the House the Irish Mem- 
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bers took every opportunity of pointing 


out that its provisions would be used 
for the purpose of punishing political 
opponents, and inducing witnesses to 
come forward and commit perjury. The 
Court held in the County of Roscommon 
was being conducted on those lines. His 
hon. Friend considered it his duty to 
denounce the proceedings of the police, 
which he (Mr. John O’Connor) had in 
the shape of Questions brought under 
the notice of the House both yesterday 
and to-day. It was abendanthy proved 
that the witnesses had been tampered 
with, and that they had been specially 
—s by the police with money out 
of the Secret Service Fund in order to 
provide evidence in circumstances of 
drunkenness. Now, when those things 
were brought under the notice of his 
hon. Friend he only fulfilled his first 
public duty as a Representative and 
guardian of the honour of the people in 
denouncing not only those practices, but 
the whole Court and the inquiry itself. 
The hon. Member was a guardian of the 
interests of those who might perhaps be 
found guilty on the evidence of those 
perjured witnesses, and therefore he 
was quite justified in denouncing the 
Court. After having performed that 
duty, and after coming back to London 
to fulfil his functions in Parliament—a 
month after the speech was delivered— 
he was ruthlessly, without warning, and 
without warrant, seized in the streets of 
London and taken away to Ireland ; and 
he had now been tried by another Court 
established under the same iniquitous 
law, and punished with four months’ im- 
prisonment — and imprisonment, too, 
under the terrible circumstances which 
had been exposed over and over again 
in that House. All who had the ac- 
quaintance of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common knew that he was a man whose 
prudence, foresight, and general de- 
meanour had commended themselves 
highly to the estimation of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, and whose other 
qualities had shown him to be a careful 
and a thoughtful mau. It must, there- 
fore, on the first blush of the matter, 
occur to hon. Gentlemen that his hon. 
Friend had been severely and harshly 
dealt with. He did not think that any 
case which has been brought before the 
House of Commons had excited among 
its Members a greater amount of sur- 
prise and indignation than the un- 
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warrantable arrest and the unjust sen- 
tence upon his hon. Friend the Member 
for Roscommon, and it had been already 
severely commented upon by the Press 
and on public platforms. He thought 
that the Irish Members would fail in 
their duty if they did not bring the im- 
prisonment of his hon. Friend before 
the attention of the House. He did not 
know it would have devolved upon him 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) to make a statement, 
and he regretted that he had not been 
able to lay all the facts and circum- 
stances of the case before the House; 
he regretted that he was not better ac- 

uainted with them, and he had no 

oubt his deficiencies in that respect 
would be supplied by some of his hon. 
Friends ; but from the very indignation 
of his mind he felt it his duty to brin 
the matter before the House. He trus 
that all the circumstances of the case 
would be investigated, and that these 
unwarranted and unjustifiable proceed- 
ings would be investigated, as they 
were entitled to the severe condemna- 
tion of all just-minded men; and he 
hoped the House would not hesitate to 
mark its strong disapproval of such pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he was glad his hon. 
Friend had brought this matter under 
the notice of the House, but he felt 
that he was to a certain extent pre- 
cluded from entering fully into the de- 
tails of the case, as an appeal was now 
pending. He would, therefore, confine 
his observations to the evidence given 
by a constable named Clear—rather an 
inappropriate name for the individual 
in question—and which evidence was 
outside the material point in his hon. 
Friend’s own case, and referred to cir- 
cumstances antecedent to the trial. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. John O’Connor) had 
already called attention to the Star 
Chamber inquisition, and he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) thought that if they were told 
10 years ago that such a Oourt would be 
in full working order in any country 
within the British Dominions, they 
would have shrunk back with horror 
and scepticism, because the inquisition 
had all those elements which up to a 
short time ago were confined to Con- 
tinental despotism and most abhorred 
by the public sentiment of this country. 
However, unfortunately that was the 
state of things now existing in Ireland, 
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and he wished to call the attention of 
the House to the manner in which 
witnesses were prepared and doctored 
by such an inquisition. This witness, 
Constable Clear, was examined as to his 

roceedings in connection with the Star 
Chamber inquiry, and wasasked in cross- 
examination by Mr. Bodkin—‘ Did you 
give any money to one Keenan? ”— 
Keenan was one of the witnesses who 
gave evidence and was asked to give 
evidence before the Star Chamber in- 
quiry—Witness—“‘ For what?” ‘No 
matter for what,” said the cross-examin- 
ing counsel. Then said Constable Clear, 
“did ; I gave hima ls. I knew that 
Keenan was a witness.” Now, it would 
be observed that this worthy constable 
had at first said that he gave no money 
to anybody, and then he acknowledged 
that he gave money actually to one of 
the witnesses who was to be examined 
before the Star Chamber inquiry. Mr. 
Bodkin — ‘‘ And you swore that you 
gave no money to any witness.’’ Cross- 
examination continued— 

“TI may have given drink to some of the 
witnesses in this case. I cannot tell tohow many, 
or how much. I could not say how often I 
gave Keenan drink.”’ 

That was the man to whom he had pro- 
tested he had given nothing. 

“I cannot say when I first gave it to him, 
and I could not tell when I gave it to him last. 
I may have given Keenan drink in several 
houses since the trial began. I could not say 
how often I gave witnesses drink since this 
trial began, Mr. Beckett, R.M.—Did you give 
him drink? Witness—I do not remember. 
Cross-examination continued—I cannot say 
how many witnesses I gave drink to.” 

Now, when facts like those were known 
to the British public, they would, he 
believed, form their own estimate of a 
system of inquiry which was carried out 
by such discreditable methods and 
means. Poor men were brought before 
those secret tribunals, with no friend 
and no representative of the public or 
of the Press near, and witnesses were 
also corrupted with money and with 
drink before they went into those 
chambers of torture. He thought that 
Englishmen who were in favour of the 
Government of Ireland by that House 
would, at least, like to see their admini- 
stration elevating the people whom they 
ruled, instead of degrading them, as in 
this case, by appealing to the base 
passions of love of drink and money. 
And yet, for protesting against this 
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system, the savage sentence of four 
months’ imprisonment was inflicted on 
Mr. O'Kelly, a sentence that would sub- 
sequently have to be investigated very 
closely. Though he wished the Chief 
Secretary would pay more frequent 
visits than he did to Ireland for the pur- 
pose of relieving the absolute blankness 
of his ignorance on all Irish affairs, he 
thought it would have been more fitting 
for the right hon. Gentleman to have 
postponed his present visit till the rising 
of the House. He certainly regretted 
the absence of the Chief Secretary that 
day, because he intended to refer to the 
case of Mr. Lane, who had declared in 
the public Press that he had been sup- 
plied with chicken and poached eggs. 
Mr. Lane had gone before the Coroner’s 
Court and repeated on oath the state- 
ments he had previously made. The 
Chief Secretary had adopted a curious 
method of controversy with his political 
opponents in the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not dare to call 
them audacious, but many ways had 
been discovered of calling a man a liar. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the hon. Member for East Cork 
must be labouring under a strange 
illusion. It was true that at one time 
Mr. Lane’s mind did reel, but he did 
not think the hon. Member had so far 
lost his reason as, not to know a piece 
of chicken and poached eggs when he 
saw them. Mr. Lane in his letter stated, 
and had since repeated on oath before 
the coroner, that he did receive from Dr. 
Ridley a piece of roast chicken and 
poached eggs. The Chief Secretary sug- 
gested that this was untrue, but the hon. 
Member for East Cork had explained 
the circumstances in which the doctor 
was able to exercise this charity. He 


next complained that theChief Secretary _ 


or his subordinates had not supplied the 
materials for discussing the case of Mr. 
Mandeville. The Chief Secretary had 
promised the shorthand notes of the 
evidence at the inquiry. He understood 
that the notes of one day’s evidence 
were written out and supplied the next 
day, and why there should be this delay 
he could not understand. It was de- 
sirable that the facts ofthis tragic case 
should be inquired into while they were 
still fresh in the public memory, but 
owing to the unaccountable delay of the 
Chief Secretary this could not be done. 
The case, however, would be discussed 
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by-and-bye. It was a question on which 
the public mind was very much stirred, 
and he believed the Government, which 
was responsible for the brutalities and 
tortures under which Mr. Mandeville 
succumbed, would be brought to a bitter 
account one of these days. On a former 
occasion he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
made some reference to some passages 
in the earlier history of the Home Se- 
cretary, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given a flat contradiction. The 
principal charge he had made against 
the right hon. Gentleman was that he 
was formerly in association with the 
members of the Fenian organization in 
Ireland. In order to show what the 
facts of the case were, he would refer to 
a speech delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman at Dungarvan, when the 
candidature of the right hon. Gentleman 
was opposed by the present Lord Justice 
Barry, who, at the time of the election, 
was Attorney or Solicitor General for 
Ireland. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
sity): No; he was then Mr. Serjeant 
Barry only. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
point was immaterial; but he believed 
that Lord Justice Barry commenced to 
fight the election as Serjeant Sir F, 
Barry, but became Solicitor General for 
Ireland while the contest was in pro- 
gress. The Home Secretary, speaking 
of his opponent, strongly denounced the 
attitude he had taken in the prosecution 
of persons charged with Fenianism, and 
used language which abundantly proved 
that at that time, at any rate, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in close sympathy 
and alliance with the Fenian Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman, among other 
things, said that in those troublous times 
there had been men who had come into 
collision with the law, who had been 
visited with punishment which he would 
not say was unjust, but who, if they 
had sinned against the law, had at least 
deserved well of their country. He 
could not forget the accomplished Luby, 
and the gentle, child-like simplicity of 
the high-souled O’Leary, and others— 
men mo had been sentenced to penal 
servitude for their share in the Fenian 
movement. The right hon. Gentleman 
added that the justification of Mr. 
Serjeant Barry that he was guided by 
his professional duties was characterized 
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by the Home Secretary as no excuse at 
all, who said that it would form no 
excuse whatever in the minds and hearts 
of true Irishmen. Under these ciroum- 
stances, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) asked 
the House and the public to pause be- 
fore they finally accepted the statement 
of the Home Secretary that he, although 
now a prominent Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, had not at one time 
been an ally, an associate, and a protégé 
of the Fenians. At a subsequent date 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) would give the 
House a fuller opportunity of judging 
between the statements of himself and 
of the Home Secretary. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
that owing to the block of business in 
the Land Court, the Government had, 
according to the statement of the Chief 
Secretary, decided to increase the num- 
ber of Sub-Commissioners ; but the steps 
which the Government now proposed to 
take were precisely the steps which the 
Irish Home Rule Representatives urged 
them, without avail, to take four or five 
months ago. That was a sample of the 
treatment always accorded to the advice 
given by his Party. They knew the 
business of their country better than 
anybody else could know it, and yet their 
suggestions were always at first treated 
by the Government with ridicule. Then 
months, or perhaps years, afterwards, the 
Government were at last forced to adopt 
their suggestions and act upon them. 
With reference to the conspiracy prose- 
cutions, as he had showed, so it had been 
proved that there was no justification 
for the action of the Resident Magis- 
trates. There was not one of these 

rosecutions which was not on all fours 
with the Killeagh case, In all the cases 
the evidence amounted to this only—that 
certain persons individually and sepa- 
rately refused to supply goods to certain 
other persons. Upon this totally insuffi- 
cient evidence prisoners had been found 
guilty of conspiracy to induce and com- 
pel other people not to deal. He chal- 
lenged the Solicitor General for Ireland 
to point to a single piece of evidence in 
the depositions beyond the proof of a 
mere refusal to sell. At Miltown Malbay 
two smiths were tried before the remov- 
able magistrates for refusing to shoe the 
horse of a Mrs. Moroney, and they were 
convicted for conspiring to induce and 
compel other smiths not to shoe Mrs. 
Moroney’s horse. Would the House 
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believe that there were no other smiths 
in the place? Was it not preposterous 
and ridiculous that men should be con- 
victed for conspiring to influence others 
of the same trade when there were no 
such people for them to influence? 
Although the Boycotting Returns pre- 
sented to the House by the Chief Secre- 
tary, prepared by his agents in Ireland 
and inspired by the landlords, formed 
the greater part of the cases for which 
the Coercion Act had been applied, it 
was nevertheless a remarkable fact that 
for four months after the passing of the 
Coercion Act not a single prosecution 
for Boycotting took place in Ireland; 
and that proved one of two things, either 
that the Boyootting Returns were fraudu- 
lent, and the House of Commons was 
deceived, or else that the Chief Secretary 
neglected his duty, and allowed four 
months to pass before he put into opera- 
tion those powers for the prevention of 
the very outrages of which he most com- 
plained to the House of Commons. As 
to the conviction of Mr. O’Kelly, his 
hon. Friend had ouly performed a public 
duty in advising his people to keep far 
away from the dark and treacherous Star 
Chamber inquiries, which had been 
abolished in England for 200 years, and 
which, in spite of anything that the 
Lord Advocate might say, did not now 
exist in Scotland, and had never existed 
there for an equal period of time. These 
Courts were used as instruments of 
oppression in the hands of a class, and 
were not used for the purpose of dis- 
covering the perpetrators of serious 
murders. It had been stated that a case 
of murder in Kerry, for which two men 
had been hanged, would never have 
been unravelled without the interposi- 
tion of the Secret Inquisition Court. 
That statement was not worthy of cre- 
dence, for no evidence was obtained at 
the inquiry which would not have been 
disclosed in the ordinary course of 
events. In certain other serious cases, 
such as an outrage on a church in Fer- 
managh and another outrage on a church 
.in Donaghmore, County Cork, in both 
of which cases members of the Orange 
Party were suspected of having com- 
mitted the outrage, the clause in ques- 
tion was not put in force; but in a case 
of larceny of hay at Loughrea the Star 
Chamber inquiry was set on foot to dis- 
cover the guilty parties in regard to this 
offence, which was four years old. The 
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Catholic Bishop of Raphoe had recently 
written a letter, in which he stated that 
he was as deeply interested as anyone 
could be in the peace and order of the 
country, but protested against the admi- 
nistration of the Ooereion Act as being 
a “menace to peace and an incitement 
to disorder.” For saying very much 
the same thing in somewhat different 
words, the hon. Member for Ros- 
common had recently been sentenced 
by the Irish Government to the atrocious 
term of four months’ imprisonment. He 
asked the House whether that was a 
justifiable sentence in view of the legis- 
lationwhich that House had passed ? The 
offence of the hon. Member, if any offence 
at all, amounted to sedition, and in re- 
gard to sedition there were by Act of 
Parliament special provisions that per- 
sons so convicted should be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants. By proceed- 
ing against the hon. Member under the 
Coercion Act, the Government, however, 
secured that he should be treated like 
common thieves, housebreakers, and 
wife beaters. This was one of innumer- 
able instances of the way in which the 
law was being administered. Was it 
to be expected that, under these circum- 
stances the law would be respected, 
and its administration esteemed and 
reverenced, and that the Union would 
be maintained and grow in the affec- 
tions of the Irish people. Why, the Irish 
people would not be fit for freedom, the 
Irish people would not be fit to live, if 
they did not hate and detest the law 
administered in such a fashion as that. 
In June last Judge Johnston, in open- 
ing the Commission in Dublin, stated 
that he found the County Dublin was in 
a satisfactory state. Yet soon after this 
that county was proclaimed under the 
Act, and when questioned as to the rea- 
son for this, the Chief Secretary made 
an answer which, even coming from him, 
was astonishing; he admitted that the 
amount of crime in the county was by no 
means abnormal, and that, in fact, it was 
almost non-existent ; but he added that, 
under certain circumstances, some of the 
— under the Act might be required 

y the Government, and that therefore 
the county was proclaimed so that those 
— might be available beforehand. 

t was monstrous that a county should 
be proclaimed, in order to enable the 
Government to meet circumstances which 
were not specified, and which might never 
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arise. The excuse made by the Chief 
Secretary for his action in the matter 
reminded him of the excuse of the Eng- 
lishwoman who was beating her hus- 
band without a cause—that if he did 
not want the beating now, he should 
have it incase he might want it. With 
regard to the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon, all that was practically alleged 
against him was that he had broken the 
law by giving certain advice tothe people. 
But those who opposed James II. and 
supported William of Orange broke the 
law, and so did Washington in opposing 
the British Government, and the Neapo- 
litans who opposed King Bomba. Yet 
history had vindicated those men, and 
history would also vindicate the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. It was clear 
now, @ year after the Coercion Act had 
been in operation, that the Government 
had not used the principal clauses of 
the measure—namely, the summary 
jurisdiction clauses, for the purposes for 
which they said they wanted those 
clauses when they introduced them into 
Parliament. The horrible deeds which 
had formed the stock argument against 
Home Rule at Primrose League meet- 
ings had been left almost entirely un- 
touched by the working of the Coercion 
Act, and the principal cases in which it 
had been employed were those of assaults 
on officers of the law arising out of un- 
just evictions, and those unjust evictions 
the Government were responsible for, 
for they declined to prevent them though 
they had the power. No one could say 
that those were premeditated. They 
were wanton crimes arising out of cir- 
cumstances over which the people of 
Ireland had no control. Most of the 
cases tried under the Coercion Act were 
cases of the most trivial, and, at the 
same time, the most irritating character 
—cases which, if they occurred in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales, would not be 
seriously treated as offences at all, but 
would be treated as reasons rather for 
altering certain unjust and oppressive 
laws rather than of instituting whole- 
sale prosecutions and inflicting upon 
political opponents those punishments 
which were reserved for common cri- 
minals. There would be no advantage 
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gained by referring to these cases at the 
present time more in detail; but hecould 
tell the Government that during the Re- 
cess the people of every city and town 
in England wou)d not be allowed to be 
without knowledge of the true state of 
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things in Ireland and of the way in 
which the country was governed under 
this oppressive Act. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.) 
said, as the circumstances of the punish- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Roscommon had been referred to, it 
would be scarcely right for him to sit 
by in silence. He found it impossible 
to discover in his own mind for what 
offence his hon. Friend had been tried, 
and for which the atrocious sentence of 
four months’ imprisonment had been in- 
flicted. It wouid be recollected that in 
the month of June last he (Dr. Fitz- 
gerald) was a candidate for the con- 
stituency of South Longford, and that 
immediately before that time the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had 
written a letter to the electors of Ayr— 
of which, by the way, they took no 
notice—in which he stated. that the 
Representatives which were from time 
to time elected by the Irish people were 
not really the Representatives of the 
Irish people at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman and his supporters had a 
fair chance of sending over a candidate 
to try conclusions with him (Dr. Fitz- 
gerald) in South Longford, and at one 
time he thought that the Attorney 
General for Ireland might have appeared 
to oppose him there. Indeed, it had 
been said that an hon. Baronet and 
friend of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham did go as far as 
Dublin with the intention of contesting 
Longford with him (Dr. Fitzgerald), 
but that gentleman never appeared 
amongst the constituency, and he (Dr. 
Fitzgerald) was allowed to walk over. 
As an English citizen for the last 15 
or 20 years, and being used to poli- 
tical contests in this country, he was 
astonished to find that he was followed 
about by the police through the counties 
of Longford and Roscommon as if he 
was a murderer, and he wished it to 
become known to the country that the 
policeman Clear had followed them 
through the County Roscommon for 14 
miles. He wished to know who was 
going to pay for the horse which the 
policeman killed in following them that 
night? He noticed that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the constituency in which he 
resided went down to Balham and con- 
sulted his political supporters under his 
(Dr. Fitzgerald’s) very nose, and yet he 
made no objection, while, because Mr. 
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O’Kelly went through the county to in- 
troduce him (Dr. Fitzgerald) to his 
future constituents, they were suspected 
of being engaged in a conspiracy. He 
had a glass of port with Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon’s wife, and that was what was 
termed conspiracy. But what had his 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
done? He went to Boyle to address a 
meeting, and, being anxious to see the 
country, he drove, as he had said, with 
his hon. Friend to two or three of the 
principal towns in Roscommon. The 
Chief Inspector asked his hon. Friend 
the night before the meeting whether 
there would be any objection to a Go- 
vernment reporter being on the plat- 
form, and his hon. Friend said there 
certainly would not be any objection. 
If this was an illegal meeting, why did 
not the Head Constable say so? He 
would like to know, for the future gui- 
dance and protection of Irish Members, 
whether their meeting with their con- 
stituents was contrary to the provisions 
of the Crimes Act or was a conspiracy ? 
It was only fair that that question 
should be answered. His hon. Friend 
certainly made a speech to his constitu- 
ents in which he told them that if in Eng- 
land the Administration attempted to 
obtain evidence by the aid of informers 
in secret inquisitorial Courts, the people 
would kill them; and he (Dr. Fitzgerald) 
now repeated, from the floor of that 
House, as an English citizen, on the 
very first occasion that he had had the 
honour of addressing that Assembly— 
and he dared them to deny it—that if in 
England they were to establish a Court 
such as the Star Chamber Courts that 
they had in Ireland, the English people 
would kill them. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he must congratulate the Irish 
Members on the acquisition of debating 
— which they had acquired in the 

on. Member who had just spoken. He 
(Mr. Addison) thought as the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite(Mr. Clancy) had thrown 
out the threat that the Enylish people 
. would be well enlightened during the 
Recess as to the opinions of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and others on the 
subject of the improvement of Ireland, 
that they should also know the opinions 
of the Prelates whose words ™ had 





quoted. He found in a Manchester 
paper a report of a sermon by the Bishop 
of Waterford, in which he i 
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the police of Waterford were honestly 
doing their duty there, and complained 
of the way in which, under the veil of 
patriotism, the police had been treated 
and attacked in the city of Waterford. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR wished to know 
whether the circumstances in reference 
to that discourse had anything to do 
with politics ? 

Mr. ADDISON said, the police ought 
not to be attacked when doing their duty 
honestly. 

Mr. CLANCY : Not honestly. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. ADDISON said, the police must 
be protected when honestly doing their 
duty. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, it 
was the fault of the system of Irish ad- 
ministration that the police were un- 
popular, and not the fault of the people. 
While sitting in Court during the trial 
of the recent action against Zhe Times, 
he had seen a number of policemen and 
other agents of Dublin Castle brought 
over for the purpose of swearing against 
himself and other men like him, and he 
must say that all ideas of justice and 
fair play left his mind as he concentrated 
his attention on those men, who have 
been trained in blood and perjury. If 
those men were to be brought up and 
examined on the Commission that was 
soon to sit, and if the slightest regard 
was paid to their oaths, and if some 
means were not taken to ascertain from 
Lord Spencer or some other competent 
authority who had found out how re- 
gardless of truth or honest, upright deal- 
ing those people were, they would be 
going into an inquisition in which Eng- 
lish people and the Judges would have 
no idea of their characters or modes of 
action. He charged Mr. Beckett, the 
Resident Magistrate, and County In- 
spector Smith with having been engaged 
in a foul conspiracy to bring home the 
writing of certain threatening letters to 
an innocent man, a course for which 
County Inspector Smith, whe then was 
a Sub-Inspector, was reprimanded by 
Lord Justice Christian; and he might 
also ‘point out that notwithstanding 
this reprimand, Dublin Oastle, in ac- 
cordance with its usual method, granted 
that police officer promotion to the 
high rank he at present holds in 
the Constabulary. As to Mr. O’Kelly’s 
case, he considered Mr. O’Kelly per- 
fectly justified in giving the advice 
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that he did, having regard to the cha- 
racter of these Star Chamber inquiries. 
Further, he maintained that the action 
of the Government in sending paid 
Guardians to the Ballinasloe Union 
merely because strong language had 
been used at the Board, was a distinct 
violation of the elective principle, and 
it had entailed enormous expense on & 
poverty-stricken district and caused the 
greatest exasperation. It seemed as if 
the Government were determined, not 
only in political matters and on the 
agrarian question, but in every depart- 
ment of affairs to show their contempt 
for the wishes of the people. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, he 
desired to call attention to a matter 
which only came to his knowledge 
yesterday, and he considered it a ques- 
tion of great importance that the facts 
of the case should be known in Ireland. 
Before he alluded to it he desired to say 
how much he approved of the action of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon. He 
had always held a strong opinion on the 
subject of the Star Chamber inquiry, and 
he could not understand how any man 
holding Irish Nationalist opinions and 
who had within him the spirit of man- 
hood and of independence, could, by any 
possibility, give evidence before any one 
of these Secret Commissions of Inquiry. 
At the time the Crimes Act was passing 
through Committee in the House the 
Irish Members made a very fair offer to 
the Government, which was that they 
would not oppose the institution of these 
secret inquiries, provided they were con- 
fined to the more serious crimes. The 
Government had refused to accept that 
fair offer, and they were now using these 
secret inquiries for the = of find- 
ing out combinations of tenants not to 
pay unjust rents. In his opinion Irish- 
men were bound in honour to refuse to 
give any evidence whatever before these 
secret commissions, and he trusted that 
not one of his constituents would give a 
particle of evidence before them. As for 
himself, if he were called before them, 
he should absolutely refuse to utter a 
single word before them. He, therefore, 
thought his hon. Friend was perfectly 
right in recommending his constituents 
not to give evidence before those Courts. 
He now came to the matter as to which 
he only obtained information yesterday, 
and which he communicated as quickly 
as he could to the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman the Solicitor General for Ireland. 
In The Belfast Weekly News, about 10 
days or a fortnight ago, the following 
paragraph appeared :— 


‘* Sale of the Verner Estate.— All the tenants 
of the late Sir W. E. Verner have received a 
circular from Mr. 8. A. O'Sullivan, of the Land 
Purchase and Investment Society, stating that 
he had been authorised by Mr. Jackson, the 
trustee of the estate, to sell to the tenants their 
holdings. The following is an extract from 
the Circular :—‘ Land Purchase, Mortgage, and 
Investment Offices, 15}, Parliament Street, 
Westminster. Sale of the Verner Estate, in the 
counties of Armagh, Tyrone, and Monaghan.— 
Dear Sir,—I have been instructed by the 
trustees of this estate to sell the lands in the 
occupation of the tenants, and I have now toin- 
form you that I have made arrangementsaccord- 
ingly. Negotiations have been proceeding for 
some months past with the Irish Land Com- 
missioners, who were empowered to purchase 
estates provided that a certain proportion of 
the tenants are willing to buy the holdings. 
All the maps, &c., called for are now ready.’ ”’ 


That appeared to be the first intimation | 
that the tenants had received. 

“The negotiations with the Land Commis- 
sioners require that the tenants’ undertakings 
should be lodged without delay, and I there- 
fore send you a proposal (form A.), which please 
fill up and return to me not later than Friday 
next.’’ 


That did not give much time for con- 
sideration. 


‘*T have arranged that holdings not pur- 
chased by tenants will be sold to a Company here 
—the United Kingdom Ground Rent and Mort- 
gage Investment Society, Limited. I may re- 
mark that when the proposal for sale was first 
mentioned to the Land Commission, we required 
about two years’ purchase more than the rate 
now decided upon.” 


The inference being that the Land Com- 
mission and these gentlemen had decided 
upon a certain rate of purchase— 


‘* And as the altered terms are final no 
modification need be proposed by the tenants.” 


This was one of the free bargains that 
they heard so much about. Then he 
went on to illustrate how the thing 
worked, but in his illustrations omitted 
to call the tenants’ attention to the fact 
that they would in future. have to pay 
all the rates and taxes. This 8. A. 


O’Sullivan—about whom he (Mr. Ma- 
hony) knew nothing — had, he under- 
stood, been negotiating sales between 
landlords and tenants in different parts 
of the country—the Verner estate—and 
he was also told the estate of Mr. Greville 
Nugent, in the County of Limerick. Now, 
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if that circular was correct, it implied 
that negotiations had been carried on 
for some considerable period between 
Mr. O’Sullivan and the Land Commis- 
sion without any notice whatever having 
been given to the tenants. But he 
wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he did not say that the Land Com- 
- missioners had carried on any such 
negotiations; but Mr. O’Sullivan dis- 
tinctly implied that they did, and he 
thought that the House was entitled to 
an answer from the hon, Gentleman as 
to whether the Land Commissioners had 
carried on any such negotiations behind 
the backs of the tenants, and whether it 
was a custom of theirs, and whether on 
any occasion they had fixed upon terms 
of purchase without previously consult- 
ing with the tenants? He would also 
ask whether negotiations for the sale 
and purchase of land in Ireland were 
still conducted by the Irish Land 
Commissioners, although as a fact 
they had no money with which to 
conclude the purchase? If it was 
found that the Commissioners were 
carrying on those negotiations, although 
the money had run out, the House, 
no doubt, would be informed in the 
Autumn Session, when the Government 
came to ask for more money, that there 
were a number of cases in which all the 
terms were arranged on which they 
were virtually obliged to advance the 
money for the purchase of the land, 
and, surely, the House would not refuse 
to grant it. He thought they were 
entitled to an assurance in that House 
that no further negotiations would be 
conducted by the Land Commissioners 
until Parliament had decided to give a 
further advance of money, which he 
hoped it would not do, at any rate, on 
the present basis. He maintained that 
there was a direct proof in those cases 
that the unfortunate tenants were, in 
the first instance, compelled to agree to 
exorbitant prices, and, in the second 
place, that the Land Commission sanc- 
tioned terms which were very unfair, 
considering that the tenants had an 
interest in the holdings as well as the 
landlords. Now, to come to another 
statement in the letter— 

“T have arranged that holdings not pur- 
chased by the tenants will be sold toa company 
here—the United Kingdom Ground Rent and 
Mortgage Invest:nent Society, Limited.” 


How was the unfortunate tenant in the 
Ur. Mahony 
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counties of Armagh and Tyrone to know 
anything about this Mortgage Invest- 
ment Company in London? He might 
not have a very favourable experience 
of his landlord in Ireland; but he (Mr. 
Mahony) would think that in most 
eases he would prefer him to this specu- 
lating Company in London. He pro- 
posed to enlighten the tenants in this 
ease as regarded this Company in Lon- 
don. A friend of his had taken some 
trouble to inquire into the status of the 
Company. He called at Somerset House 
to see the memorandum of association. 
He found that the Company had been 
registered on the 14th of May, 1888, 
with a nominal capital of £1,000,000, 
in 100,000 shares of £10 each. Five 
er cent of the shares was to go in the 
ormation of 10 founders’ shares. Mr. 
8S. A. O'Sullivan, the writer of that 
letter, owned seven out of the 10 
founders’ shares, and Mr. Thomas 
Cross, of Piccadilly, an estate agent, of 
whom he (Mr. Mahony) knew nothing, 
held the other three founders’ shares. 
It appeared that, in addition to the 10 
founders’ shares, it was necessary that 
there should be five other shareholders 
in order to constitute the property to 
register the Company. Well, five other 
shareholders held one share each. His 
friend then went to the office of the 
Company, and he found that the Com- 
pany had its: offices in Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
chambers. He tendered a shilling, and 
demanded his right to see the list of 
shareholders of the Company, and, after 
a good deal of hesitation on the part of 
Mr. O’Sullivan, he acknowledged that 
there were no shareholders except those 
that were registered at Somerset House; 
and that was the Company with which 
the unfortnnate tenants in Tyrone and 
Armagh were threatened. Now, he 
wanted an assurance from the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the Land 
Commissioners would exercise great 
caution in dealing with those public 
Companies, that they would take steps 
to inquire very carefully whether they 
were negotiating sales between land- 
lords and tenants; whether any form of 
pressure had been brought to bear on 
tenants to make those purchases ; and 
that they would specially inquire whe- 
ther they were threatened by being 
told that public Companies or other 
peo le were ready to purchase their 
wo) 
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Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he 
wished to point out that the intention of 
the Land Purchase Act was to enable 
tenants in Ireland to become the owners 
of their holdings, and if any transaction 
was entered into with the fugleman ofa 
swindling company by the tenants in the 
purchase of their interests, the effect 
very plainly would be, not only to fail 
to carry out the intentions of the Land 
Purchase Act, but to defeat the inten- 
tions of that Act by preventing the ten- 
ants from becoming owners of their 
holdings, and by placing the exchequer 
of the estate in the hands of a person 
who could hardly be adequately de- 
scribed except at the bar of the Old 
Bailey. With reference to the case of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon he 
wished to point out the incongruity that 
had been shown in the action of the Go- 
vernment in causing his hon. Friend to 
be arrested and taken from his Parlia- 
mentary duties in London, while their 
Bench of Removables admitted him to 
bail as a matter of course, thereby testi- 
fying the fact that they had no appre- 
hension as to his hon. Friend not ap- 
pearing when called upon to answer the 
charge. The incongruity of such a course 
of action was indefensible, and he asked 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland to give them an undertaking 
that if in the future—but he need 
searcely employ the word “‘ if ’’—rather 
would he say ‘‘ when”—in future an 
attack was made by the Irish Govern- 
ment upon a Member of Parliament in 
the discharge of his duty, the Govern- 
ment would act upon what was their 
belief, as shown by the conduct of their 
agents in Ireland, that he was a Gentle- 
man who would attend if called upon at 
any time, and that they would have 
sufficient regard to the political sanctity 
of his constitutional duties to give him 
some intimation otherwise than by 
arrest. He would now call attention to 
the evidence given by Constable Clear 
in reference to his treatment of witnesses 
examined at the Star Chamber in the 
County Roscommon. That constable was 
engaged as a trainer of witnesses before 
the Star Chamber Court, to which his 
hon. Friend in his speech objected, and 
he (Mr. Sexton) would ask if any such 

ing took place in England—if 


P 
they found a constable in the witness- 
box admitting on his oath that he had 
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been debauching witnesses, suborning 
perjury, and bringing them up to the 
adequate swearing point, would not an 
hon. Member feel it to be his duty when 
next he saw the persons who elected him, 
and amidst whom such proceedings were 
being enacted, to call attention to that 
crime and ou ? Constable Clear 
admitted that he could not state to how 
many witnesses he had given drink or 
how much, and he also declared that he 
gave that drink ‘‘ in the ordinary course 
of business.” He would ask what was 
the “business” there alluded to, and 
what was its “‘ordinary course?” Was 
it the procuring of convictions, right or 
wrong, and did the case of Members of 
Parliament come within the “ ordinary 
course” of that business? Those ques- 
tions ought to receive an answer. The 
magistrate who held the secret inquiry 
did not appear to have reported that 
constable or to have rejected or ques- 
tioned the evidence of any of the wit- 
nesses produced by such a disgraceful 
system. The analogy of the practice of 
Scotland or of France in regard to pri- 
vate inquiries did not apply in this in- 
stance, because in Scotland and in 
France the examining functionary ex- 
amined into real crime, whereas in the 
ease of the Star Chamber inquiries in 
Ireland the examination was held into 
acts which they had fabricated into crime 
for political purposes by an Act passed 
by a political party in defiance of the 
ancient rights of the Legislature. His 
hon. Friend having advised his con- 
stituents in the discharge of his duty was 
found guilty by two servants of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, who 
sentenced him to four months’ imprison- 
ment asa common criminal. He would 
tell him, and he would respectfully tell 
the House, that the effect of the prosecu- 
tion, conviction, and imprisonment of his 
hon. Friend would be to defeat the pur- 
pose of the Government. Their purpose 
was to uphold the Star Chamber Courts 
—their purpose was to induce people to 
come forward and give evidence. Would 
that purpose be furthered by the im- 
prisonment of his hon. Friend? Why 
every person in Ireland would feel that 
his hon. Friend had simply acted accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, and 
his imprisonment would shed a lurid 
light on the action of the constabulary 
and upon the system by which in the 
Star Chamber Courts in Ireland igno- 
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rant men, by these degrading practices, | rignt of having food supplied to him as 
were trained, to give evidence that would | a first-class misdemeanant. He had re- 


take away the liberty of their fellow sub- 
jects. If the Government had been will- 
ing to confine their Star Chamber Courts 
to real crime, he ventured to think that 
his hon. Friend or any other Member of 
the Irish Party would have paused be- 
fore they made any attack upon these 
tribunals. These Courts were not used 
to discover crime, but to prevent politi- 
cal action and to defeat social combina- 
tion. The Government directed the Star 
Chamber Courts against trades unions 
and against combination of the Irish 
tenants. They directed them in Ireland 
against the exercise of that right which 
in England they dare not touch, and 
where it was exercised by the humblest 
labourer in the factory, workshop, or 
mine. In punishing the man who had 
denounced that system, the Government 
had given a death blow to those Star 
Chamber Courts by making them, if 
possible, more odious and hateful than 
ever to the people. The conduct of the 
removable magistrates in condemning his 
hon. Friend to be treated as a common 
felon for acting on the impulsion of his 
conscience was nothing less than an in- 
decency. Turning next to the case of 
Father M‘Fadden, the hon. Member said 
that that priest, who had stood between 
his parishioners and their tyrant, as he 
had a right to do, was convicted, but the 
Court directed that he should be treated 
as a first-class misdemeanant. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had sought 
to attach to Father M‘Fadden the taint 
of immoral conduct in regard to the ad- 
vice he gave to the tenants, and the rev. 
gentleman wrote to the Press in vindi- 
cation of his character. A Star Chamber 
inquiry was held, and as the conduct of 
Father M‘Fadden was to be the subject 
of investigation, the rev. gentleman 
wished to be admitted to give evidence ; 
but that request was refused, the in- 
quiry was held behind his back, and he 
was condemned. Then followed more 
harsh and rigorous ill-treatment. The 
window of his cell, where there was no 
chimney, was blocked up, and all venti- 
lation or fresh air was excluded. There 
was nothing for bim to look at for weeks 
and months together but four white- 
washed walls—a thing calculated to de- 
stroy a man’s sight. In addition to this 
he had not been allowed to send out any 
letters, and he had been deprived of the 
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ceived two telegrams—one stating that 
Father M‘Fadden had been deprived of 
this right, and the other stating that on 
being visited by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), he had been also 
denied the right of speaking about his 
prison treatment. When a question was 
put by the hon. Member on the subject 
to Father M‘Faddon, the visit was im- 
mediately cut short, and the rev. gentle- 
man hustled away by the warders to his 
cell. Because he had fulfilled his duty 
as a pastor in standing up for a defenee- 
less people, he had ) thrown into 
prison and subjected to such treatment 
there that his hair had turned grey, and 
he was now visibly failing and drooping 
and sinking into the grave. He was 
now deprived of his rights in prison be- 
cause he had endeavoured to prove that 
a charge made against him by the Chief 
Secretary was false. Was it then come 
to this that an English gentleman took 
this means to protect his honour and 
vindicate his veracity ? He had referred 
to the case of Mr. Latchford, of Tralee, 
and his veracity had been called in ques- 
tion in thatcase. The Solicitor General 
had stated four times in answer to him 
that the order of the Court of Exchequer 
was not based on the facts of the case, 
and that the facts of the case had not 
been before the Court of Exchequer. 
In regard to this case the Solicitor 
General had departed once from the 
truth, and the Chief Secretary twice, for 
in addition to stating that the Court 
never had the evidence before them, the 
Chief Secretary also stated that Mr. 
Latchford had resorted to violence while 
the matter in dispute was still aud judice, 
and had infringed an order of the Court, 
while at the time of the occurrence Mr. 
Latehford had received no such legal 
document. As tothe statement that the 
facts of the case had not been before the 
Court, he was informed by the solicitor 
to Mr. Latchford that the order of the 
Court of Exchequer of the 4th August 
recited the evidence on which the habeas 
corpus was granted, “including the de- 
positions of all the witnesses examined 
before Messrs. Roche and Massey.” 
The solicitor further, in the communica- 
tion which he now held in his hand, said, 
“It is not true that the facts of the 
alleged riot were not before the Court.” 
Referring to the aydacious pretence of 
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the Government that there was no per- 
sonal matter between Mr. Latchford and 
Mr. Roche, which disqualified the latter 
from acting as a judge in the case, he 
might quote Mr. Latchford’s speech 
at the indignation meeting in Tralee, 
condemning the action of Mr. Roche in 
batoning men, women, and children in 
the streets of the town in such a manner 
that but for the good temper of the 
people there might have resulted fearful 
loss of life. Mr. Latchford also signed 
a petition praying for the removal of 
Mr. Roche from Tralee. Then when he 
went tc exercise his legal rights and was 
obstructed and attacked by a body of 
men who went there for the purpose, Mr. 
Latchford was sent to be tried under the 
Coercion Act by the very Cecil Roche 
whom, in a public speech, he had con- 
demned. Let the Solicitor General 
justify this if he could, and though 
he seemed ingenious enough to justify 
anything, if ever there was a case in 
which he would find difficulty in doing 
so, this was the one. The 23 other 
prisoners charged with riot on the same 
occasion were let off, and Colonel Turner 
—who had had the people batoned and 
bayoneted at Ennis—stated that this 
was done on the ground of leniency after 
the ringleader was convicted. He 
thought, however, that the real reason 
was not leniency, but the fact that after 
the police had been incubating the evi- 
dence for three weeks and found there 
was no case, the men were of necessity 
let off. Mr. Latchford was convicted of 
an impossible offence; and though the 
Court of Exchequer may have released 
him simply on a technical und, the 
order of the 4th August showed that 
they had the evidence before them, and 
Mr. Baron Dowse showed himself fully 
cognizant of the character of that evi- 
dence. He (Mr. Sexton) denounced the 
conviction of Mr. Latchford as illegal, 
indecent, grotesque, and unworthy of 
even a Turkish pashalik. The Solicitor 
General was one of the administrators of 
the law in Ireland. Wasit too much to 
ask him and his friends to act within 
the law themselves, not to prohibit con- 
stitutional meetings, and not treat with 
violence the people who held those meet- 
ings. The Government, too, had no 
right to use violence to political pri- 
soners, nor, indeed, to any prisoners, 
unless it was necessary to make the 
prisoners refrain from using violence 
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themselves. They knew the way in 
which the unfortunate Mr. Mandeville 
had been treated, although the highest 
authority had declared that there was 
no right to enforce by violence the wear- 
ing of prison clothes, which were only 
intended to meet the case where the pri- 
soner had no other suit. Another statu- 
tory right of prisoners—namely, that 
which entitled them to two hours’ walk- 
ing exercise daily, had been infringed 
by the Irish Government, and the Pri- 
sons Board had actually deprived men 
of this right by way of punishing them. 
He would not now go into the case of 
Mr. Mandeville, which would yet form 
the subject of a great indictment against 
the Government; but he claimed the 
observance by the Irish Government of 
those two rights of prisoners which he 
had mentioned — protection from personal 
violence and two hours’ daily exercise. 
The Government had no right to break 
down the health of a prisoner. In Eng- 
land, no matter what his crime might 
be, a prisoner must be released when it 
appeared that imprisonment was under- 
mining his health and placing his life in 
danger. The reverse seemed the prin- 
ciple in Ireland, for when the Govern- 
ment there got a political prisoner into 
their hands—a man who had been sim- 
ply discharging his duty to his people— 
they tortured him, deprived him of his 
walking exercise, and did everything to 
undermine his health and put his life in 
danger. If they had constitutional 
power corresponding to the justice of 
their case, they could impeach Ministers 
under the law of this country of having 
taken every occasion possible to deli- 
berately destroy the rights of the people 
in Ireland, and to provoke the people 
into violence and insurrection. The 
Irish Government was now going to be 
free for some time from Parliamentary 
supervision, but let him warn them how 
they used their powers during that time. 
They were bound, while enforcing the 
law, to keep within the law themselves. 
And he warned them that during the 
Recess the scrutiny of their actions, not 
merely by the Irish people and the 
Irish Members, but by the Liberal 
Members and the people of England, 
would be close and constant. He 
warned them that if in endeavouring to 
defeat the political rights of Ireland they 
went beyond the law, and they had 
before gone beyond it, they would be 
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called to a speedy and a certain account 
of their misdoings. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, hethought that 
the views of the Liberal Members of 
Great Britain ought to be given expres- 
sion to, although there were but few of 
them present that day. He regretted 
to see on the benches near him only two 
Liberal Members from England, three 
from Scotland, and one from Wales. It 
had been very pleasant on Friday night 
to hear the compliments that passed 
across the floor of the House with refer- 
ence to the Local Government Bill; but 
while those congratulatory speeches were 
being made aid it ever enter the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen that Ireland had had 
no share of that beneficial legislation ? 
Parliament had improved the system of 
Local Government in England, and had 
given the English people more power to 
manage their own affairs, and yet they 
persistently refused to their Irish fellow 
subjects the same rights in that direction. 
In our sorrow and in our joy “‘ up came 
Ireland.” There must be some reason 
for that, and the only one he could think 
of was that we treated that country with 
injustice, and all injustice rose up 
against those who perpetrated it. What 
had men done for Ireland this Session ? 
Law and order had been enforced in a 
certain way. That was all. Years ago 
they used to hear ‘‘Order reigns in 
Warsaw,” where the people’s rights 
had been entirely extinguished and 
overborne, and that rather tragical joke 
was now applicable to the state of things 
in Ireland. The Government might say 
what they liked about establishing law 
and order in Ireland; but any order 
which was brought about in a country 
by neglecting the wants and wishes of 
the people, and setting aside the de- 
mands they made—such order was a 
mockery, delusion, and a snare. The 
manner in which Irish Members had 
been treated that Session caused him 
deep pain. Outside the House detectives 
had being lying in wait ready to pounce 
upon and arrest the Representatives of 
* the Irish people. Many of the Mem- 
bers of that House had seen the hon. 
Member for West Cork arrested just 
beyond the precincts, and hurried off to 
the police station by the myrmidons of 
the law on a cold winter’s night. It 
was a most distressing scene, and one 
which he should never forget. It was 
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a humiliating thought that a Mem- 
ber of this House, who was one of the 
most popular men in Ireland, should now 
be in gaol enduring a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment for advocating the 
rights of his countrymen. These things 
could not go on very much longer, and 
he would appeal to his hon. Friends 
from Treland to continue to show that 
patience which they now displayed, 
taking care not to commit any rash or 
unlawful deed which would give a handle 
to those who supported the unfortunate 
policy of Her Majesty's Government. 
On behalf of his Radical Friends, he 
could assure their hon. Friends from 
Ireland that they would not be forgotten 
during the next three months, and that 
every effort would be made to explain 
to the English people the true state of 
their case. He was not without hope 
that when they met together again their 
position would be brighter and more 
hopeful than it was now, and that they 
would be able to point with increased 
confidence to the day when Irishmen 
would have the same rights, liberties, 
and privileges as were enjoyed by those 
who resided in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, that he was sorry 
that the end of the Session had arrived 
without a word having been uttered ty 
the Government, not only in reference 
to Ireland, but as to the condition of 
the people in the neighbourhood of 
London. He was aware that a man 
who always spoke upon one subject was 
considered a bore; but, even at the risk 
of being as ‘‘ tedious as a king,” he felt 
it necessary to bestow his tediousness 
upon the House on this, the last day of 
the Session, and without the slightest 
hope of raising any interest in anyone’s 
heart or of doing any good to people 
whose cause he wished to advocate. He 
thought there was no one but would 
agree with him in thinking that it was 
an unpleasant duty for a Member to 
stand in the face of hostile Colleagues 
on both sides of the House to speak for 
an unpopularcause. It was unpleasant 
for him to take up the attitude he was 
now adopting, but he felt compelled to 
do violence to his own feelings in this 
matter, and also to do violence to the 
feelings of many hon. Members in the 
House. He did not apologize to his 
Irish Friends in standing between them 
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and the answer of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. He did not apologize, be- 
cause he knew that the first day Home 
Rule was granted to Ireland Members 
would find themselves face to face with 
similar questions in Dublin to those 
existing in London to which he wished 
to draw attention. It had always seemed 
to him an indisputable fact that every 
day they put off the discussion of this 
question of the unemployed made it 
more acute, more dangerous, and more 
difficult of solution when they at last 
came to deal with it. He would ground 
his case upon a few particular and 
general aspects of the question. He did 
not think there was a single Member 
who would deny that in London, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Dundee, and the large centres of 
the United Kingdom, wherever they had 
the two extremes existing, they there 
had the greatest wealth and the most 
abject misery. Assuming that they 
would never see a trade go back to the 
proportions it had done during the past 
20 B sate: it was only a question of 
mathematical progression to assume that 
the day will come when the 50,000 un- 
employed now existing in London would 
reach 300,000 or 400,000—and when he 
said unemployed he did not mean the 
dockyard men, the street corner men, 
the roughs of Whitechapel and the East 
End of London, but the unemployed in 
the ranks of the genuine working men. 
And when the number of unemployed 
assumed such proportions, it was fair to 
believe that the idea would cross these 
men’s brains—he did not wish it to, but 
he was afraid it would—that they might 
as well die fighting asstarving. In this 
direction he could not help looking 
back to what po. gr some years 
ago, when riots and disturbances were 
initiated in London. An immense 
amount of injury was done to 
the tradespeople, and large numbers 
of strangers from America and else- 
where were deterred from visiting the 
Metropolis. The breaking out of a 
tumult euch as would result from the 
presence of such a number of unem- 
ployed and disaffected people as he re- 
ferred to would be almost  aticade ae of 
London trade, and, he ventured to think, 
would be the beginning of a downward 
career in this country which he, for one, 
wished to see avoided. He would ask 
any Member of the House whether he 
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did not admit what he (Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham) and those who thought 
with him declared to be true—namely, 
that here in London they were living 
upon a volcano, and that they could not 
endure that for another three or four 
years unless something was done to 
improve the condition of the working 
classes? He did not wish to open a 
socialistic discussion ; but he felt bound 
to point out that very little would satisfy 
these people and render their lives more 
tolerable to them. To show the condi- 
tion in which large numbers of the 
people in London lived, it was only 
necessary to say that he had visited 
some of the most miserable districts in 
London, and that he had seen amongst 
the chainmakers, for instance, women 
per to the waist and working in the 
midst of men, who were also naked to 
the waist. He would ask anyone whe- 
ther that was work for a woman, espe- 
cially when it was remembered that the 
remuneration was only 4s.a-week? He 
would ask whether they would not, per- 
haps, be doing well by directing atten- 
tion to the condition of such people, and 
endeavouring by legislation to make 
their lives happier—as they unquestion- 
ably had shown they could do by the 
passing of the Factory Acts? ere 
men and women who were removed from 
starvation by the narrowest margin in- 
terested in political changes? Did they 
care, for one moment, whether the 
Conservative or Liberal Party were in 
power? Neither Party had or ever 
would do anything for them, notwith- 
standing that all that these people cared 
for was that they might get enough to 
eat, and that after 50 years of toil there 
should be something better for them 
than the skilly of the Christian work- 
house. These, and these only, were the 
questions which interested the residuum 
of the working classes of this country, 
and these were the questions that no 
section of the Parties in the House had 
ever directed its attention to during the 
time he had sat in the House. There 
was yet time to do something. The 
winter was still three or four months 
distant from us. If the Government 
would only—as he feared they would 
not—take this matter into their con- 
sideration, - ay to bel with 
the great and deep danger which was 
undoubtedly sipeeealne they would 
have the concurrence of every honest 
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man outside the House, as he believed 
they would have the concurrence of every 
honest-minded Member on both sides of 
the House. They should do something 
to render the lives of these peoples less 
intolerable to them, and to alter the 
state of things which was daily convert- 
ing England more and more into a hell 
for the poor and a paradise for the rich. 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that the speeches which 
had been addressed to the House by 
hon. Members opposite had travelled 
over a very wide field indeed, and he 
mentioned this, not by way of com- 
plaint, but by way of explanation, 
so that the House might understand 
that it was not possible for him at this 
riod to deal in a thorough and ex- 
austive way with the topics which had 
been presented to them by the speakers 
who had addressed the House. He 
would, however, endeavour to deal with 
the chief matters that had been brought 
forward. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liver- 
pool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had referred 
to the evidence given by a constable in 
the case of the prosecution of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon. The hon. 
Member Sorc T. P. O'Connor) very 
fairly declared that he would not dis- 
cuss the circumstances of the case, as an 
appeal was pending; but the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to forget that his remarks 
on the constable’s evidence really bore 
upon the pending litigation. It was in 
the course of a cross-examination which 
was intended to shake his credit as a wit- 
ness that the evidence was elicited. At 
the appeal before the County Court 
Judge this man could be again examined 
and cross-examined, and therefore to 
discuss the matter now would be an ex- 
ceedingly improper proceeding. What 
would hon. Members think if the re- 
verse were the case, and if he were to 
comment upon evidence given by a 
witness for the accused, for the purpose 
of discrediting the witness? It would be 
* justly said that he was erg wep to 
Prej udice the case. Therefore he could 

o no more at present than to read 
to the House, without comment, and 
merely by way of information, a state- 
ment which he had just received as to 
the constable’s evidence. It had been 
charged in the debate that this man 
admitted having suborned ~ perjury— 
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that he said he ordered drink “ in 
the ordinary way of business,” and 
that meant the suborning of perjury, 
or the procuring of pa Sho at any 
rate. he statement which he had 
received was to the effect that that 
Clear said he was on friendly terms 
with the Castlerea people; that about 
80 persons were examined at the preli- 
min inquiry before Mr. Towns- 
end, R.M., that he often had a drink 
with some of them, but that he did not 
give drink for the purpose of inducing 
them to give evidence. Furthermore, 
he treated them out of his own pocket, 
and the cost did not come out of the 
funds provided by anyone else. It was 
suggested by an hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that Mr. O’Kelly’s offence amounted 
to sedition, and reference was made to the 
Prisons Act of 1877. On the appeal, if 
that was a good point, Mr. O'Kelly would 
have the full benefit of it; but it was 
not for the House to discuss the matter 
pending the appeal. Various observa- 
tions were addressed to the House with 
regard to what were called ‘Star Cham- 
ber” proceedings, and it was asked 
what would be thought of such a secret 
inquiry in any other part of the King- 
dom? But then the remark was rather 
suddenly narrowed to England, because 
the hon. Member who made it saw the 
Lord Advocate in his place, and he was 
quite aware that a proceeding which 
was similar in all substantial prineiples 
had long existed in Scotland. [‘ No, 
no.” } He repeated that a preliminary 
proceeding which was in all substantial 
particulars similar, though not identical, 
with those proceedings in Ireland had 
been from time immemorial, or, at all 
events, for a long period, with the 
approbation of all sections of the com- 
munity, existing in Scotland; and it 
was considered a most valuable part of 
legal procedure in that part of the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. SEXTON : Only for crime. 

Mr. MADDEN agreed that it was for 
crime. But the hon. Member must be 
aware that under the Act of last year a 
secret inquiry could not be held until 
information had been sworn that a crime 
had been committed. The hon. Member 
took up the position that conspiracies 
such as the Plan of Campaign were not 
crime. He was not going, at this period 
of the day, to argue that gris Hon. 
Members would probably retain their 
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own opinions as to whether these con- 
spiracies were criminal or not, and he 
would retain his; but what he wanted 
to point out was that this procedure 
could not be called into operation ex- 
cept under the condition he had stated. 
Hon. Members were aware that, under 
the Act of 1882, a similar proce- 
dure, but without some of the safe- 
guards which were introduced into the 

resent Act, was in operation all over 
freland. Nevertheless, hon. Members 
opposite took upon themselves to advise 
that this process of law which was deli- 
berately adopted by Parliament for the 
purpose of detecting crime should be pre- 
vented, as far as possible, from being car- 
ried into effect. That was a most signifi- 
cant fact, and he ar ps it would be duly 
noted. The hon. Member (Mr. Clancy) 
had again referred to the question of 
conspiracy in connection with the Boy- 
cotting prosecutions. He admitted that 
the hon. Member appeared to havestudied 
the subject ; but he could not agree with 
him in his conclusions. He had entered 
into detail upon this subject a few days 
ago; but he would again call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
depositions in the case referred to only 
contained a portion of the evidence upon 
which the prisoners were sentenced. 
The depositions were the ground of con- 
viction before the magistrates, but the 

risoners appealed, and it was with re- 
erence to the appeal that his observa- 
tions were made, when he stated that 
further vivd voce evidence was taken and 
various important matters were proved, 
which supported the charge of con- 
spiracy to induce others not to deal. 
With regard to the Land Commission, 
he well remind hon. Members that the 
Chief Secretary stated that the Govern- 
ment had appointed a number of addi- 
tional lay Wab-Coumiesibiers for the 
etcan of attaching them to existing 
‘Sub-Commissions presided over by legal 
Sub - Commissioners, thus very much 
increasing the working power of each 
Sub-Commission. It was said—‘ Oh, 
this proposition was made to the Go- 
vernment some months ago, and why 
did they not then adopt it?” The 
reason was plain. A Bill was intro- 
duced by the Government which would 
have dealt, as they believed, with the 
‘block of business in the Land Courts 
in @ way which would have rapidly ge 
it under and disposed of it. ¢ Bill 
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was objected to and opposed, but the 
Government were in hopes of passing it 
up to a recent period. From pressure of 
Business it had been found impossible 
to do so at present, and the Government 
were left face to face with the block. 
They were unable to make provision for 
the existing state of affairs by this Bill, 
and then they did the next best thing pos- 
sible by appointing extra Sub-Commis- 
sioners. The hon. Member(Mr. Mahony) 
had called attention to a Circular which 
appeared to have been addressed to the 
tenants of a considerable property in the 
North of Ireland. That Circular, he 
hoped, and had not the smallest doubt, 
would be fully considered by the Land 
Commission when the facts were brought 
before them, and he felt certain that the 
various matters to which attention had 
been called would receive due considera- 
tion at their hands. The hon. Member 
asked for an assurance that nothing 
would be done by the Land Commission 
which would pledge the House to a fur- 
ther advance of public money for land 
purchase. It was perfectly obvious that 
nothing of the kind could be done by 
the Land Commission. Hon. Members 
might disabuse their minds of the idea 
that any contract or arrangement would 
be entered into by the Land Commis- 
sioners which would in any way pre- 
judge the question upon which the 

ouse would be asked to decide during 
the Autumn Session—namely, whether 
or not there should be an additional sum 
of money voted for the purposes of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. In further answer to 
the hon. Member (Mr. Mahony), he had 
to say that the powers of purchasing a 
whole estate, if exercised by the Land 
Commission, would be used for the bene- 
fit of the tenantry of Ireland—for the 
purpose of facilitating occupying ten- 
ants in becoming the owners of their 
holdi He did not believe that the 
hon. Member need be under any appre- 
hension that steps such as he contem- 
plated would be taken over the heads of 
the tenants, or without due consultation 
with them. The hon. Member had 
called attention to a Company of which 
he (Mr. Madden) knew nothing. All he 
could say was that if that Company wero 
suggested to the Land Commission as a 
proposed purchaser, or as taking part in 
transaction’ to which the Land Commis- 
sion was asked to be a , he had not 
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to which the hon. Member had called 
attention would be carefully examined 
by the Commission before they entered 
into any such arrangement. As to the 
idea of pressure having been put upon 
the tenants, he was convin that if 
any such thing oxisted, the Land Com- 
missioners would absolutely decline to 
have anything to do with the mat- 
ter. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
might make his mind easy on that sub- 
ject. With reference to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for West Beifast 
(Mr. Sexton) respecting the case of 
Father M‘Fadden, he was not able to 
make any statement to the House re- 
garding the telegram which had been 
read, but hon. Members might be cer- 
tain that the rights of the rev. gentle- 
man as a first-class misdemeanant would 
be strictly observed. The investigation 
which had been made as to several 
matters mentioned was purely a depart- 
mental examination with which the pri- 
soner had nothing todo. He was not, 
therefore, present. 

Mz. SEXTON : Is it not a legal right 
of first-class misdemeanants to have 
their food supplied from outside the 

rison ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he thought it 
very probable it was, but he had not the 
prison rules before him. He had not 
the slightest reason to suppose that any 
of the rights of this first-class misde- 
meanant had been taken away; any 
complaint which might be brought 
forward of the deprival of any such 
rights would, no doubt. be fairly and 
thoroughly considered. Then the case 
of Mr. Latchford had been referred to. 
He was convicted under the Urimes Act, 
and the Chief Secretary had said that 
the conviction was quashed, not upon 
the evidence, but upon a technical point. 
That statement was absolutely correct. 
At the first > as reported in 
The Freeman's Journal of August 6, 1888, 
the depositions in the Court below ap- 
peared to have been read, not to the Court 
of Exchequer, but to the Chief Baron, 
. who made the conditional order on a 
technical point, on the ground of the 
order absolutely excluding from the 
Court any question on the evidence. 

Mra. SEXTON: Excluding evidence 
from the knowledge of the Court. 

Mr. MADDEN, continuing, said, the 
counsel for the accused, in opening the 
case, took the objection that there was 
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no sufficient legal description of the 
offence in the commitment. That was 
the only ground on which the conditional 
order was granted, that was the only 
matter argued before the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and on that point the conviction 
was quashed, and, having regard to the 
form in which the conditional order was 
granted, the Court of Exchequer had no 

wertogointotheevidence. The Judges, 
in fact, only held that the statement of 
the offence in the conviction should be 
more specific, and should have shown 
that the person convicted had taken part 
with others in a riot. It would be seen 
from statements in Zhe Cork EKxaminer 
and Zhe Kerry Sentinel that a riot 
actually occurred, and he submitted that 
the authorities were fully justified in 
prosecuting only the man in whose in- 
terest the riot occurred, and in with- 
drawing the charges against the people 
who were merely his dupes and instru- 
ments. The fact was that Mr. Latch- 
ford took the law into his own hands 
while legal proceedings were pending 
as to the matter in dispute. 

Mr. SEXTON: No. The alleged 
riot took place on June 25, and the civil 

roceedings were not instituted till 
uly 5. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had read the 
accounts of what had actually occurred 
from newspapers not unfavourable to 
hon. Members -opposite; and those re- 
ports showed that the riot was a serious 
one. 

Mr. SEXTON: Was anyone hurt ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied that that was 
not the point. The dispute between 
Mr. Latchford and his neighbours was 
really irrelevant. What he wished to 
make plain was that the Court of Ex- 
chequer did not go into the circumstances 
of the ease, but quashed the conviction 
on a technical point. It was said that 
the other persons who took part in the 
riot were not convicted. It was, how- 
ever, quite fair to take legal proceed- 
ings only against the person in the 
assertion of whose alleged rights the 
riot was perpetrated. Moreover, as & 
matter of law, beyond all question the 
withdrawal of the prosecution against 
the other persons did not affect the 
validity of the conviction of the prin- 
cipal offender. 

Ootonen NOLAN (Galway, N.) re- 
marked that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman treated the government of Ire- 
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land as a game, and wanted to point out 
that the rules of the game had been 
strictly followed. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not attempted, however, 
to defend the game itself. The whole 
ease by which Mr. Latchford was con- 
victed was illegal; but what hope was 
there that Mr. Patchford would receive 
that compensation to which he un- 
doubtedly had a claim? The Solicitor 
General for Ireland tried to argue that 
the ultimate acquittal of the gentleman 
in question was due to a technical irre- 
arity. If that were so, and he did not 
admit that it was, could there be a more 
glaring instance of neglect in appointin 
magistrates who were versed in the law 
But, putting aside particular questions, 
could there, taking a general view, be a 
more melancholy record for a Session— 
so far as Treland was concerned. What 
a wretched game the Government were 
playing in Ireland. What had the Go- 
vernment done for Irelaud this Session ? 
A system existed under which the Mem- 
bers from Ireland were supposed to have 
a share in the government of their 
country. But Her Majesty’s Government 
had been chiefly occupied in imprisoning 
Irish Members. A Member of Parlia- 
ment, by the very nature of his duties, 
came into contact with the official classes 
in Ireland, and yet he was sent before 
those very officials to be tried. The 
sending of a large number of persons to 
prison was a mockery and a parody of 
the free institutions of other countries. 
Prisoners, including Members of Parlia- 
ment, priests, and commercial men, were 
treated with extraordinary harshness, 
and it was surprising there had been no 
death among the Government victims 
other than that of Mr. Mandeville. He 
(Oolonel Nolan) had been several times 
in Galway prison, and, in his view, the 
greatest torture imposed on the prisoners 
was the total deprivation of mental exer- 
cise. If the Government put political 
opponents in gaol, they ought at least 
to supply them with books, and make 
their condition as easy as possible. 
Her Majesty’s Government derived 
£7,500,000 a-year from Ireland. When 
the Government came into power two 
years ago great promises were made b 
the noble Lord the Member for Sout 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
then Leader of that House, that the 
material prosperity of Ireland should be 
developed: ; but the Government had 
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done absolutely nothing to redeem those 
parr True there were Drainage 

ills introduced ; but that was a mere 
pretence, because dealing, though those 
Bills did, with novel conditions of taxa- 
tion and costly engineering plans, no 
opportunity was given for discussion. 
All this while the Sorecumens had been 
drawing from Ireland more than 
£15,000,000 in taxation. So matters 
would go on until the next General 
Election approached, and then all the 
fine promises would be renewed. It was 
the saddest, most disgraceful Session— 
so far as Ireland was concerned—that 
for many years had been recorded ; but 
happily there was nothing in it with 
which Irish Members could reproach 
themselves. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he wished to call attention 
toa matter of urgency, regretting that 
the Home Secretary was absent. That 
right hon. Gentleman was charged with 
the duty of advising the Queen in the 
exercise of clemency in capital cases, but 
lately a practice had been growing up 
of delaying the decision in such cases to 
almost the last moment. Only the other 
day, in a notorious case, the decision of 
the Home Secretary was not communi- 
cated to the condemned criminal until 
the evening preceding the day appointed 
for execution. This was practically re- 
turning to the barbarous custom of old 
days, when a criminal was condemned 
on one day and executed the next. 
There was a growing feeling that this 
unnecessary delay was an a vating 
cruelty and a public scandal. His reason 
for mentioning it was that there was a 
young man now lying in Newgate under 
sentence of death, and, without in the 
slightest degree wishing to encroach on 
the heavy responsibility that rested upon 
the Home Secretary, he urged this 

ublic request that the decision should 
be communicated to this unhappy man 
a reasonable time before the day fixed 
for execution, so that he might be able 
to prepare for his end. 
rn. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.) said, 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland, in his speech on the case 
of Mr. Latchford, had carefully avoided 
two things in that case of which all 
lovers of justice had to complain—that 
a special crimes court was set up when 
the ordinary law ought to have been 
employed, and that one of the magis- 
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trates sent to try the case was a personal 
enemy of the gentleman to be tried, 
and not only a personal enemy, but a 
man notorious for his extreme und reck- 
less views on things in general—a 
gentleman who, as had already been 
stated, had said on a public platform in 
England that he ae fight against the 
Home Rulers until hell was frozen over, 
and continue the struggle on the ice. 
It was surprising that no Member 
from the other side, political opponents 
though they were, had risen to pro- 
test against the manner in which Mr. 
O’Kelly had been arrested at midnight 
and conveyed to Ireland like a felon. 
It was like the incidents in the worst 
days of Russian rule when offenders 
were carried away to Siberia. He felt 
bound to denounce the system by which 
lice witnesses were drugged with 
rink ; it was acommon practice. Out- 
side Dublin there was a regular nursery 
for Orown witnesses, where they were 
fed and schooled in the nefarious work 
of swearing away the liberties of inno- 
cent men and luring ignorant peasants 
to deeds of violence. It had been said 
that the people of Ireland had no 
friendly feelings toward the police. Un- 
fortunately that was true, but the police 
authorities were altogetherto blame. The 
2p hounded on by their superiors, 
ad acted most brutally towards the 
people of Dundalk on the occasion of 
r. Dillon’s imprisonment in June last. 
Many of the people of the town had 
been permanently injured by the police, 
and yet the Chief Secretary had declared 
that the police had done nothing. Who- 
ever Sel weaned the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with such information had put a 
lie in his mouth, and that would be very 
soon proved by a Return of the injured 
which was now being prepared. He 
would read for hon. Members opposite 
a passage from a letter he received onl 
yesterday from a friend in Dundalk. tt 
stated that a gentleman who had seen 
Mr. Dillon in gaol says that— 
“Poor Dillon looks very bad. He will find 
it hard to pull through the six months. He 
the visitor) thinks he will not live. The con- 
ement is killing him.” 
He (Mr. Nolan) believed that hon. 
Members would not regard that state- 
ment with equanimity. He hoped that 
during the ss they would do what 
they could to prevent the murder of one 
of the noblest and most upright men in 
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Ireland or England. The Irish people 
could not do much for Mr. Dillon under 
the circumstances; but if they had the 
pomeee of a free nation, and if Mr, 

illon was done to death, there would be 
many fixed bayonets at his funeral. Ag 
things stood, they must content them- 
selves by appealing to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite not to allow a political oppo- 
nent to be murdered in so cruel a 
way. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land) said, he regretted that neither the 
Lord Advocate nor the Solicitor General 
for Scotland was present, because he 
wanted some information on points of 
administrative detail in the Highlands 
of Scotland. He had had on the paper 
a few days ago a question regarding the 
release of a person who was imprisoned 
for riot, and who had been kept in 
gaol for several months, although primd 
facie evidence of the strongest nature 
had been given of his innocence. He 
could understand why the Executive 
for Scotland had stood in the way of a 
full investigation, because he believed 
that a formal investigation into all the 
circumstances would reveal a state of 
matters with regard to the administra- 
tion of justice, even in the higher courts 
of Scotland, that would not be very 
creditable. There was another question 
which he had postponed at the request 
of the Lord Advocate. It was whether 
the Secretary for Scotland was now ina 
position to release the men forthwith ; 
and also whether bail had been refused 
in the case ofa man who has surrendered 
himself to justice. He also wished to 
ask why a man who was arrested and 
committed for trial seven or eight months 
ago, but who was bailed out, and against 
whom the charge was departed from, 
his bail bond had not yet been returned 
to him, and why proceedings had been 
kept hanging over his head for seven 
months. He regretted that the Lord 
Advocate was not in his place to answer 
these questions; but there was this to 
be said for his Lordship, that he (Mr. 
Angus Sutherland) had given no notice 
of bringing on this matter. 

Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H.Smrrz) (Strand, West- 
minster) said, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man would furnish him with the parti- 
culars of the cases to which he had re- 
ferred, he would take care that they 
should be inquired into, and a communi- 
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cation would be made to the hon. Gentle- 
man at once. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND said, he 
would do so. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
now (5.10) that discussion would be 
allowed to come to a conclusion as there 
were several small matters which had to 
be disposed of after this Motion. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would give attention to the 
facts laid before them by the Irish 
Members. There would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be no objection to the Ad- 
journment. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he wished to draw attention to the con- 
duct of the police in West Muskerry, 
and especially to the case of Mr. Oredon, 
of Clonakilty, who was assaulted by the 

olice. He himself had to complain of 
ill-treatment at the hands of the consta- 
bulary. He had got his head broken, 
was knocked down and kicked insensibly 
by the poliee, but that was, of course, 
in the ordinary routine of the life of a 
Nationalist Member of Parliament in 
Ireland, and he supposed they would 
have to submit to it while the Chief 
Secretary was in power. He wished, 
also, to bring under the notice of the 
House the action of the Government in 
appointing Mr. Hegarty, of Ballyvour- 
ney, to the Commission of the Peace, 
simply because he was an agent of the 
Emergency Association. That was the 
class of man the Government appointed 
to harass the enemy; and while it con- 
tinued it would be subversive of all law 
and order in Ireland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

On the Motion of Mr, William Henry Smith, 
Bill for establishing a Board of Agriculture 
for Great Britain, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews and Viscount Lewisham. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 379.] 





LOCAL BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
[satarigs, &c.] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of the salaries and remuneration of any 
officers of Local Bankruptcy Courts, that may be 
appointed under any Act of the present Session 
to provide for the establishment of Local Courts 
of ot ala ce in Ireland, and of compensation 
to any existing official assignee of the Court of 
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Bankruptcy, whose emoluments may-be reduced 
by the operation of the said Act. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 





CONVICT PRISONS (ENGLAND, &c.) 

Oopy presented,—of Report of the Di- 
rectors of Convict Prisons for 1887-8, 
with Appendix, Parts I. and II. [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented,—of Eleventh Report 
of the Commissioners for the year ending 
3lst March 1888, Parts I. and II. (by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) 1887. 

Copy presented,—of Judicial Statistics 
for England and Wales for 1887, Parts 
I. and II. [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PROCEED- 
INGS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 
ceedings under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts, 1881 and 1887, the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts, 1885 and 1886, and 
‘‘The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1885,” during the mopth of July 1888 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PROCEED- 
INGS UNDER “THE LAND LAW 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1881”). 

Copy presented,—of Return of judicial 

rents fixed during May and June 1888 

[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRE- 
LAND) COMMISSION. 
Copy presented,—of Annual Report of 
the Commissioners, 1887-8 [by Oom- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Tenth Report of 
the General Prisons Board, Ireland, 
1887-8, with Appendix [by Command}; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MOTION. 


——— 
ADJOURNMENT—MR,. JUSTICE DAY. 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarra) (Strand, 
Westminster), in moving that the House 
do now adjourn, said, I would like to 
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take this opportunity of reading the 
following letter, which I have received 
from Mr. John Morley :— 

“ Dear Mr. Smith,— 

Perhaps you will like to read the en- 
closed to the House. 

I should have done so myself, but I see no 
probable opportunity. I only received the 
authorization at 1 o’clock to day. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Mortey.”’ 


The letter enclosed is from General Sir 
Edward Bulwer, and is addressed to Mr. 
J. Morley, and it is dated the 3rd of 
August. It runs as follows :— 


“ My dear Morley,— 

As I was appointed to the Belfast 
Commission through you, I am induced to send 
through you these few lines with reference to 
the recent debate on Mr. Justice Day’s ap- 
pointment. 

As regards politics, I am under the impression 
that the Judge had no politics—that is to say 
that he belonged to no y. I was constantly 
alone with him, and, as far as I remember, 
politics did not appear to interest him. He 
wasa man of such strong intellect and varied 
information that he was full of interests apart 
from politics. 

As a public man he ap to me to be an 
ardent Eatholic, and to have great respect for 
authority, the tendency of his opinions on that 
subject being, I should have said, that law and 
order must maintained under any circum- 
stances and at any risk ; but beyond this I can- 
not recall any special allusions to the general 
Irish question. At the same time, I have a 
distinct recollection of his frequently express- 
ing his partiality for the Irish character and 
people. His personal feelings, however, would 
never interfere with what he considered the 
course of justice. I am aware that these are 
only impressions, but as I always found the 
Judge a generous, kind-hearted man, both in 
public and private, I think it due to him to 
send them on as the impressions of another 
Commissioner who served with him. Trusting 
that you will make use of this letter as you 
think right, 

I remain, &c., 
E. Butwer. 


P.S,—I was prevented sending this before, as 
I was on the river.” 


The letter, which is dated August 3, 
reached the right hon. Gentleman early 
in the week, but, as he writes, he has 
had no opportunity of reading it to the 
- House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.’’— 
(Mr, W. H. Smith.) 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. gor (Belfast, W.) said, he 
hoped the House would bear in mind 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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that there were two statements made 
concerning Judge Day. The first was 
that he had used words on the Bench 
reflecting on Irishmen generally, the 
oceasion being the trial of some men 
said to have been from Ireland for some 
offence in Liverpool. Mr. Justice Day 
said the crime was too foul to be com- 
mitted by Englishmen. The words of 
the Judge made a charge which was 
a most offensive and wanton one on the 
character of the Irish people at large. 
That point was not touched on in the 
letter. All that Sir E. Bulwer said in 
his letter was that Mr. Justice Day did 
not make any reference to the general 
Irish question. Now, what Mr. Adams 
said was that Judge Day had repeatedly 
denounced the Leader and the Members 
of the Irish Party. That declaration, 
in the opinion of the Irish Members, 
rendered Judge Day unfit to try any 
case in which the Irish question was 
involved. Though he did not like to 
say anything disrespectful to Mr. Justice 
Day, still, from his personal knowledge 
of Mr. Adams, he thought it was his 
duty not to allow the reading of the 
letter to pass without a word of com- 
ment. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said, that the word 
“Trishman” was not used by Mr. 
Justice Day at Liverpool. He simply 
said the crime was too violent to have 
been committed by Englishmen. 

Mr. SEXTON replied that the state- 
ment of the learned Judge was that 
criminals were imported into England 
from Ireland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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House adjourned at half after Five 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 13th August, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bruis—Royal Assent— 
Imperial Defence [51 & 52 Viet. c. sai 
National Defence [51 & 52 Viet. c. 31]; 
Marriages Validation [51 & 52 Vict. c. 28}; 
Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) [51 & 52 
Vict. c. 30); Metropolitan Board of Works 
ee (51 & 52 Viet. c. 40]; Bail (Scot- 

d) (51 & 52 Viet. c. 36]; Members of Par- 
t (Charges and Allegations) [61 & 52 
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Vict. c. 39); Expiring Laws Continuance 
ee & 52 Viet. c. 38]; Local Government 
eget and Wales) [51 & 52 Viet. c. 41]; 
Timber Acts (Ireland) Amendment [51 & 52 
Vict. c. 37); Hawkers [51 & 52 Vict. c. 33] ; 
Municipal Corporations (Local Bills) (Ire- 
land) (51 & 52 Vict. c. 34]; Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses [51 & 52 Vict. c. 42]; 
County Courts Consolidation and Amend- 
ment [61 & 52 Vict. c. 43]; Lloyd’s Signal 
Stations [51 & 52 Vict. c. 29]. 

ProvisionaL Orpver Bitt— Royal Assent — 
Public Health — (Kirkliston, Dal- 
meny, and South Qu erry Water) [61 & 
52 Viet. c. cxcix]. 


Their Lordships met ;--and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper 
without debate, 

House adjourued at half | mag Two o’clock 
to ‘Tuesday the 6th day of November 
next, a quarter past 

Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th August, i888. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Punic Birt — Committee — 
Report—Considered as amended—Third Reading 
—Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) * [344], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 
—o — 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—ESTATE OF 
MR. R. T. HAMILTON, CO. ARMAGH 
—CERTIFICATES OF REGISTRATION. 


Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Is it true that 11 
tenants on the estate of R. T. Hamilton, 
esquire, ex-Local Government Board 
Inspector, at Corononagh, Oounty Ar- 
magh, have been evicted for non-pay- 
ment of a year and a-half’s rent, which 
was fixed by judicial agreement in 1883, 
but not registered by the landlord; 
whether Mr. Kisbey, County Court 
Judge, twice stayed the execution of 
the eviction decrees, once at Ballybot in 
1887 and once at Markethill in 1888, 
pending the production by the landlord 
of certificates of registration ; were the 
certificates eventually produced ; and, if 
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not, why was the execution of the de- 
crees permitted; and, where former 
settlements have not been registered, 
can tenants enter the Land Court to 
have fair rents fixed ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Commissioners report that on the estate 
referred to 43 statutory agreements 
between landlord and tenant were 
lodged during the months of November 
and December, 1884, all of which were 
filed in due course in the Land Com- 
mission, and others in subsequent years, 
but none were lodged in 1883. They 
have no means of knowing whether any 
agreements were entered into between 
the landlord and his tenants which have 
not been forwarded to them to be lodged 
and filed. 1am informed that at Bally- 
bot Quarter Sessions, in 1887, some of 
this landlord’s cases were adjourned for 
one day for the production of certificates 
of fair rents. At the adjournment any 
of the cases in which the certificate 
could not be produced were dismissed, 
save one adjourned to Armagh, and 
subsequently dismissed. The Commis- 
sioners state that where an agreement 
has not been filed it does not form an 
absolute bar to the fixing of a fair rent ; 
but if still capable of being filed the 
ease would probably be adjourned for 
that purpose. 


Commission. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS—MESSRS. BUTLER AND 
GREGORY. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is 
true that Sub-Commissioners Butler and 
Gregory, in May last, while engaged in 
valuing the farm of Timothy M‘Carthy, 
a tenant of Lord Muskerry, partook of 
luncheon provided by the landlord ; if 
it is contrary to any Rule or recommen- 
dations of the Land Commission that 
Sub-Commissioners should accept hospi- 
tality from a landlord while performing 
official duty; and, considering the de- 
cisions of the Limerick Sub-Commission 
have given such dissatisfaction that a 
public meeting was recently held in New- 
cestle West with reference to the insuffi- 
ciency of the reductions given to tenants 
by this Sub-Commission, he will direct 

essrs. Butler and Gregory to refrain 
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from a practice which may have tke 
effect of lessening public confidence in 
their impartiality ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
Land Commissioners state that the 
Assistant Commissioners referred to 
report that when they went to inspect 
some farms on the estate they were 
shown over the farms by Lord Mus- 
kerry in company with the tenants. 
They partook of some refreshment from 
a luncheon basket which had been sent 
to meet him. Some of the tenants were 
present, and sitting near them at the 
time. The Commissioners add that they 
have always recommended the Assistant 
Commissioners to abstain from accept- 
ance of hospitality while on circuit ; but 
they attach no importance to an occur- 
rence of the nature in question. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM asked, whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
aware that the rent of the tenant in 
vee was only reduced from £79 to 

71 in consequence of this luncheon ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 
aware of the figures in the case ; but he 
thought the character of the reduction 
of rent could hardly be attributed to the 
circumstances referred to. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS FROM THE GOVERN- 
MENT TRAINING COLLEGES—MODEL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in cases where 
teachers from the Irish Government 
Taining Colleges are received in Eng- 
land and Scotland, he will give credit in 
Irish Education Accounts for the cost of 
the education of such teachers; can he 
explain why the Education Department, 
after the passing of the Contributory 
Act, went on increasing the expenditure 
in Galway model schools, although it 
received nothing under the Contributory 
Act, till, in 1878, the cost of educating 


. in the model was greater than the entire 


costs of maintaining and educating in 
~ workhouse; whether he is aware 

at the practice of appointing pupil 
teachers only in model schools causes a 
very large percentage of the model 
school pupils to be in the higher classes, 
in which the fees are higher, than in 


Mr. W. Abraham 
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the lower classes; whether the. total 
cost of the erection of buildings is paid 
by the State only in the model schools; 
and, what proportion of the total cost of 
the model schools was contributed last 
year from local sources ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, he had not 
time to obtain any Report, and he could 
not, therefore, give any information on 
the subject. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN. 
SPECTIONS—THE SWEATING SYS. 
TEM. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, having 
regard to the revelations which have 
been recently brought to light concern- 
ing the evils of the sweating system, 
and the pestilential places in which 
men, women, and children labour, the 
Government will, during the Recess, 
seriously consider the necessity for 
making a considerable increase to the 
— staff of Factory and Workshop 

nspectors; and, whether, in order to 
overcome the objection which has been 
urged, that such increase would involve 
a serious expenditure out of the public 
funds, the Government will authorise 
organized bodies of workmen to appoint 
and pay Inspectors, providing the Go- 
vernment retain the power to accept, 
control, and dismiss men selected by the 
workmen’s organizations ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Government will consider the question 
during the Recess; but no definite ac- 
tion can be finally decided upon until 
the Committee has finally reported. The 
Government are unable to entertain the 
proposal stated in the second part of 
the Question. 


EAST INDIA (THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SOLUTIONS) — POWER OF DISCUS- 
SION—THE NEW RULES. 


GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) (for Sir Roper LeTuHsRipce) 
(Kensington, N.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
drawn to the fact that, under the new 
Rules of Procedure, honourable Mem- 
bers are deprived of the right to disouss, 
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on the Indian Budget, general questions 
of Indian administration and Indian 
grievances, save Only such as are of a 
financial or economic character; and, 
whether, inasmuch as this tends to place 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects on a foot- 
ing, in regard to the ventilation of their 

ievances, different from that of Her 
Majesty's Home and Colonial subjects, 
whose grievances can always be dis- 
cussed on going into Committee of 
Supply, Her Majesty's Government will, 
before the Session of 1889, consider 
the possibility of granting some other 
annual opportunity for the public dis- 
cussion of such grievances ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the Government were aware of the 
fact mentioned in the first part of the 
Question; and he would suggest that it 
was desirable that on an occasion of that 
character opportunity should be afforded 
for discussion of financial and econo- 
mical questions, rather than that the 
opportunity should be taken for opening 
up the whole question of the general 
administration of India. Opportunities 
were also open to any hon. Member to 
raise questions relating to Indian affairs, 
as other questions were raised, on Tues- 
days and Fridays during the Session. 
On the whole, therefore, the Govern- 
ment did not think it expedient to 
make any alteration in the arrange- 
ments which were now in force with 
regard to the Indian Budget. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
BILL — LORDS’ AMENDMEN'IS — 
EXEMPTION OF KEBLE COLLEGE 
OXFORD. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a Question with reference to 
two entries which appeared in the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House for Satur- 
day. They were these :— 


‘45, Message from the Lords,—That they 
have agreed to Amendments made by this House 
to Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill ( Lords), 
and have made a consequential Amendment to 
the Bill, to which they desire the concurrence 
of this House. 

**46. Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill 
(Lords),—Lords’ Amendment to Oommons’ 
Amendment to be considered forthwith ; con- 
sidered, and agreed to.” 


He wished to ask whether this Amend- 
ment related to an Institution known by 
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the name of Keble College, Oxford ; 
whether the Amendment exempted that 
Institution from the provisions of the 
Bill; whether it did not, in fact, reverse 
a decision to which the House of Com- 
mons came earlier in the year, when the 
question was brought before the House 
by a Bill introduced for the special pur- 

ose of exempting the College from the 

w of Mortmain; and, whether the 
Bill referred to in the Votes was to 
receive the Royal Assent by Commission 
that day? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
admit that it would have been convenient 
if he had given mv at least private 
Notice of his intention to ask this Ques- 
tion. It isnotone, but many Questions. 
As to his first and second Questions re- 
lating to the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendment on the Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Bill, it was agreed to 
on Saturday late in the afternoon, and 
included the provision to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman refers. 
The Amendment was moved without 
any previous arrangement with the 
Government in the other House, and 
was carried on a division in the other 
House at 1 o’clock in the day; and 
the Government had to consider whe- 
ther they ought to allow the Bill to be 
lost, or move that this House should 
agree with the Lords in the Amendment. 
It is a fact that it did bring the Coleg? 
in question within the exemptions of the 
Mortmain Act, as the Victoria University 
also had been brought, by a similar 
Amendment inserted in the Bill, within 
those exemptions. Under those cireum- 
stances, I think the Government were 
fully justified in recommending the 
House to agree to the Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Member says that that 

rovision was distinctly negatived by the 

ouse when introduced here at an 
earlier period of the Session. If my 
memory serves me aright, the Bill 
authorizing the exemption from the pro- 
hibitions of the Mortmain Act was in- 
troduced as a private Bill, and was 
objected to on that ground alone. | ‘‘ No, 
no!”} The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man may have himself objected to the 
proposal; but the former measure was 
objected to on the ground that it was a 
Private Bill, and it was said that so im- 
portant a question ought to be dealt 
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with only by a Public Bill. That, I 
believe, is the correct explanation. 

In reply to Mr. Hows. (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Lords’ Amendment was a consequential 
Amendment to the introduction of the 
Victoria University. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Is it the fact 
that Victoria University is a public 
Institution regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and the other is a sectarian In- 
stitution which is not regulated by Act 
of Parliament ? 


[No reply. ] 


Message to attend the Lords’ Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went ;—and being re- 
turned ; 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. 


MOTION. 
—_—oO nel 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.’’— 
(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he took that opportunity to revert to the 
subject of Keble College and to protest 
against the most extraordinary legisla- 
tive manwuvre of Saturday—because 
he could call it nothing else—by which 
the law of England was changed in a 
very important respect, and the College 
exempted from the operation of the Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Act, without 
any Notice being given to the House of 
Commons, and without consideration 
by the House. He wished to give 

otice to those concerned, to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and also to the Government 
who aided and abetted this manwuvre, 
that he utterly refused to recognize that 
* this Amendment, introduced into the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, 
created any vested rights, and that he 
should, on the first opportunity in the 
Autumn Sitting, move that the Charter 
of Keble College granted some years 
ago—he was afraid, with just as little 
inquiry— should be laid on the Table of 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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the House. He would also move to 
introduce a Bill to disincorporate Keble 
College altogether. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he wished also to enter his protest 
against the way in which the Amend- 
ment affecting Keble Oollege had 
been introduced. All that he heard on 
Saturday was, that it was a consequen- 
tial Amendment; but that certainly 
was not the case. There was a vast 
difference between Victoria University 
and Keble Oollege. One was a public 
University, and the other was a sec- 
tarian institution, where the Test was 
stili applied, and it was essential that 
the House of Commons should have had 
an opportunity of considering so import- 
ant an Amendment as that made by the 
Lords with regard to it. Instead of 
that, however, it was pushed through 
on Saturday afternoon. He gave notice 
that, at the earliest pussible oppor- 
tunity in the Autumn Session, he 
should move to repeal so much of the 
Clause in the Mortmain Act as affected 
Keble College. 

CoLonEL HU GHES (Woolwich) asked 
the Government to formally give an 
undertaking, as he believed they were 
prepared to do, that before the triennial 
School Board election, subsequent to 
that of November next, they would deal 
with the question of subdividing the 
electoral areas, which was the object of 
the School Board for Lordon Election 
Bill, introduced by him, but which he 
could not now proceed with. He under- 
stood from the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that the Government would have 
supported his Bill dealing with the sub- 
ject that year had there been time. 

Mr. OCREMER said, he trusted the 
Government would not give any pledge 
to introduce a Bill on the lines of the 
one which had stood in the name of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Woolwich. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has already spoken. 

Mr. CREMER: Not upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman has already spoken on 
the Main Question that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Taz VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wit11am Hart Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) said, with regard to 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Woolwich (Colonel Hughes) 
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with regard to the London School Board 
Elections Bill, he (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) was perfectly ready to acknow- 
ledge that the present position of the 
electoral constituencies was most un- 
satisfactory. They had wn almost 
unmanageable as regarded numbers and 
cumbersomeness, and some modification 
was car ge, He regretted that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had been 
prevented by circumstances from pro- 
ceeding further with his Bill in that 
portion of the Session. In the absence 
of his right hon. Friend the Leader of 
the House, he did not like to give the 
pledge that the Government would in- 
troduce a Bill; but he promised that 
the Government would consider the 
whole matter most carefully, he could 
not say in the Autumn, but, at all events, 
during the next Session of Parliament. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, that he had moved 
an Amendment on Friday night to in- 
clude the colleges of North and South 
Wales in the exemption from the Law 
of Mortmain, but the hon. and learned 
Attorney General told him it would be 
impossible for the Bill to pass in that 
Summer Session if the Amendment were 
made, because it would open the door to 
the discussion of a large number of 
other Amendments, in the. shape of 
claims on the part of other Colleges. 
He therefore did not persist in his pro- 

sal. Yetthe Government afterwards, 
in the House of Lords, accepted another 
Amendment of a similar character. He 
called that a piece of sharp practice 
which ought to be severely condemned, 
to slip the Lords’ Amendment through 
this House without any Notice. 

Me. OAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he desired to notice how very ac- 
commodating the House of Lords had 
been in passing measures at so late a 
period of the Session. He remembered 
that in days gone by: if a Liberal Govern- 
ment sent up a Bill to the House of 
Lords so late in the Session, they would 
refuse to take it into consideration. As 
the Opposition would again, he pre- 
sumed, have the honour of sitting on 
the right of the 8 er, he thought it 


well to emphasize the fact of how accom- 
modating the House of Lords has been 
this Session, in the hope that at some 
future time they would show themselves 
equally accommodating, and show as 
great an anxiety at the end of a Session 
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to pass Liberal measures as they had 
displayed with regard to the Bills of the 
Conservatives. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, ee 
said, he wished to endorse the appeal o 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wool- 
wich (Colonel, Hughes), that the Govern- 
ment would deal with the question of 
the electoral areas in connection with 
the School Board for London, He also 
desired to add his protest against the 

roceeding of the Government with re- 
on to the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Bill. The Government need not 
have rushed that Amendment through 
on Saturday ; the matter might very well 
have stood over till November. The 
House would have to take measures in 
future to protect itself against the repe- 
tition of a gross breach of good faith on 
the part ofthe Government. The House 
of Commons naturally looked to the Go- 
vernment to protect the House as a 
whole against such a praeetegs and 
the important aspect of the matter was 
that the Government had failed in its 
duty to the House. It could not be pre- 
tended that the earlier debate on the 
private Bill had elicited such a strong 
expression of opinion as would justify 
the Government in considering they did 
right to assent to the Amendment. 

rk. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 

said, he could not allow that opportu- 
nity to pass without expressing his 
cordial concurrence in the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) and other hon. Members re- 
specting the exemption of Keble Colle, 
from the Mortmain Act. He thought 
it was a most unwise and wrong pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Government 
to have allowed that measure to 
through within the last few minutes, e 
might say, of the Session on a Saturday 
evening. He was glad that, if only in 
the interest and protection of the rights 
of the House of Commons, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee intended 
to take the earliest possible opportunity 
of calling attention to the subject. He 
must express his disappointment that 
the Government, upon a great Constitu- 
tional question of the sort should have 
so grossly neglected their duty as the 
had done, in allowing such an Amend- 
ment to be passed without full Notice 
to the House. The Government seemed 
to have considered how to get away for 
the holidays rather than he merits of 
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the Amendment and the principle in- 
volved. He thought they would be 
bound to again bring the matter forward 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. KELLY cera Ae N.) said, 
that the Keble llege Bill, which was 
before the House earlier in the Session, 
turned upon the question whether the 
College should have the power to hold 
land in mortmain or not. The Bill was 
lost by the votes of two Conservative 
Members—the hon. Member for Belfast 
and himself—who voted against the Bill 
only because they were influenced by 
what was said by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means as to the inexpediency of 
dealing with that question otherwise 
than by a public Bill such as the Bill 
that had just received the Royal assent. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) 
also said it was a private measure, in- 
terfering with public legislation. It 
was wrong, therefore, to assert that 
there had been an expression of opi- 
nion on the part of the House that this 
exemption should not be extended to 
Keble College. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he had been anxiously wait- 
ing to know what the Government had 
to say in explanation of the most serious 
charge which had been brought against 
them by the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Robertson). 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): It 
has already been explained. 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKE: 
The First Lord of the Treasury ex- 

lained. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that since 
the hon. Member for Dundee had made 
his complaint in reference to the passing 
of the Lords’ Amendment on Saturday 
evening, not a word of explanation had 
been offered on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It must have been known to the 
Government that there were a great 
number of hon. Members who took the 
greatest interest in this measure, and 
who only left the House on the under- 
. standing from the Government, re- 
peatedly given, that no contentious 
matters should be taken after a certain 
date. Yet, on Saturday evening, at the 


fag end of the Sitting, a most important 
measure was smuggled through with 
the connivance of the Government. 

Mx. AIRD (Paddington, N.) said, he 
wished to ask whether the Government 
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would, during the Recess, consider the 


uestion with regard to the Fire 

rigade of the Metropolis? There 
was at present a feeling of great in- 
security in the minds of the residents. 
He believed it was officially admitted 
that the fire brigade was at present 
insufficient to deal with any great 
emergency, and in regard to the im- 
portant matter of saving life, under 
the altered conditions of London build- 
ing; he therefore hoped the Govern- 
ment would, during the Recess, con- 
sider the matter seriously, for it was 
regarded by the public as one of vital 
importance. 

x SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
considered the remarks of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Broadhurst) entirely 
gratuitous. The House was not sharing 
the anxiety of the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham; because an ex- 
planation had already been given by 
the First Lord of the Treasury show- 
ing what the position of the Govern- 
ment was with regard to Keble 
College, and if the hon. Gentleman 
was either not in the House or was 
not paying attention to what was 
going on, that was no fault of the Go- 
vernment. He (Sir Edward Clarke) was 
very sorry the hon. Member for the 
Eifion Division of Carnarvonshire (Mr. 
Bryn Roberts) should have been moved 
to make an accusation of sharp prac- 
tice against Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was no ground at all for such 
an accusation. He (Sir Edward Clarke) 
had been present at the debate on 
Friday, and he knew that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
desired that the Amendment should not 
be inserted in the House of Lords, and 
it was not inserted there by the Go- 
vernment at all. Indeed, the Lord 
Chancellor made a protest against it, 
and it would be found that several 
Members of the Government voted 
against it. 

An hon. Memser said, that the Lord 
Ciancellor voted for the Amendment. 


Sirk EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the Lord Chancellor did make a pro- 
test, but he did not advise a Division. 
When the Bill came down amended, the 
Government did not think that the Keble 
College Amendment was of such import- 
ance as to interfere with the passage of 
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the Bill. Hon. Members who were so 
much interested might have taken care 
to ascertain what Amendments were ix 

troduced by the House of Lords. Though 
he agreed that the insertion of Keble 
College was a matter on which observa- 
tion might be made, he thought himself 
that there was a very case for in- 
cluding it. The Bill came down with the 
Amendment in it, and no one could think 
that the power proposed to be given was 
so very serious as to interfere with the 
passing of the Bill. He thought he had 
shown there was really no ground for 
any charge of sharp practice against the 
Government. 

Mr. CREMER asked, if he would be 
in Order in asking a question ? 

Mr. SPEAK ruled against the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said, that, 
after the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General’s speech, it was necessary that 
they should once again say, as he would 
do most emphatically, that in his opinion 
the charge of sharp practice was 
thoroughly justified. What were the 
circumstances? The Bill was under 
discussion for a considerable time on 
Friday night, and his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bryn Roberts) brought forward an 
Amendment to insert certain Colleges 
which he thought ought to be excluded 
from the Law of Mortmain. That 
Amendment was withdrawn in defer- 
ence to the hon. and learned Attorney 
General’s assurance as to Keble College, 
and after that assurance, the change 
made by the House of Lords was not in 
the least expected. They did not say 
anything about the Government in the 
House of Lords ; but what they did com- 
plain of was, that next day, after the 
Amendment had been accepted by the 
other House, Her Majesty’s Government 
in this House took the responsibility of 
fathering the Amendment, and asking 
this House to accept it. That was the 
charge against them, and it was per- 
fectly impossible for anyone who heard 
the speech of the Attorney General to 
believe Her Majesty’s Government 
would have been guilty of making them- 
selves responsible for that Amendment. 
He contended that there was no case for 
urgency. This was a mere Consolida- 
tion Bill, and it would not make the 
least difference to any human being if 
the consideration of the Bill were ad- 
ourned to the Autumn Session. 
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Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Asquith) had 
imported into the discussion a certain 
amount of heat which, he thought, 
might well have been left out. He had 
undertaken to endorse the charge that 
the Government had been guilty of 
sharp practice. He (Mr. Jackson) must 
entirely repudiate the insinuation of 
sharp practice made against the Go- 
vernment. An hon. Gentleman had 
said there was no haste or pressure in 
the matter. But it would be in the 
reocllection of the House that the 
Leader of the House was pressed over 
and over again during the Session by 
the hon. Memberfor North-East Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Howell) as to the issue of 
the new edition of the revised statutes. 
This was one of the Bills which it was 
necessary to pass to enable the right 
hon. Gentleman to carry out the wish 
that had been expressed so generally, 
and which it was extremely desirable 
should be met. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he did not wish 
to make the Attorney General respon- 
sible; but the action of the Government 
was in violation of the whole under- 
standing and assurance they gave on 
Friday night. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he claimed that 
the Government had exercised their 
best discretion in passing the Bill as it 
stood, and he was very sorry if hon. 
Members had been taken unawares, but 
it was certainly not the fault of the Go- 
vernment. As had been stated by the 
Solicitor General, the Government did 
not assent to the inclusion of Keble 
College in the Bill; but they came to 
the conclusion that, on vhe balance 
of advantage, it would be better to 
accept the Amendment than to lose the 
Bill. The Government had no inten- 
tion of violating any pledge, nor did he 
think they had done so. He trusted 
they might now all be allowed to take 
their holidays with as much pleasure as 
they possibly could; and that when 
they met again, they would be able to 
preserve their temper as well as they 
could. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) said, he felt it his 
duty to inform the House with regard 
to the Fire Brigade and the matter of 
fire escapes, that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be prepared to 
take the matter into their serious con- 
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sideration, provided the Government 
would undertake to indemnify the 
Board in their Money Bill when it was 
brought forward next year. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked, whether the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms) had not been 
absent for some weeks, going about 
Europe trying to make some Convention 
about the sugar duties; whether he had 
been doing all he could to make sugar 
dearer in this country ; and, whether the 
Government would undertake that no 
Convention or agreement should be 
signed to make sugar dearer, without 
the House of Commons having an oppor- 
tunity of considering it. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would re- 
mind the hon. Baronet that the First 
Lord of the Treasury had made a state- 
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ment almost in the terms of the ques- 
tion. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: That no 
agreement will be signed ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would not 
like to charge his memory with the exact 
words. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked, whether the Vice President of 
the Council would lay a copy of the 
Charter of the Keble College on the 
Table? 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he thought it was hardly necessary to do 
that, as it was easily procurable ; but 
the hon. Member might repeat the ques- 
tion when they had an opportunity of 
meeting again. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House adjourned at Three 
o’clock, till Tuesday 
6th November, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 6th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvuntic Buu—First Reading— 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Electors Act, 1888, Repeal * (282). 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE HOUSE— 
REPORT OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): My Lords, I have received 
several communications on the subject 
of the Report of the Committee which 
met in the earlier part of the Session to 
examine the Standing Orders referring 
to Public Business in your Lordships’ 
Ifouse, and I think it may be for the 
convenience of noble Lords who are 
absent, as well as those who are present, 
that I should state that we do not pro- 
pose to ask your Lordships to consider 
that Report until the beginning of next 
Session. I will put down a Notice with 
reference to that subject among the 
earliest possible days of the approach- 
ing Session. 


AFRICA (EAST CENTRAL). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
desired to put to his noble Friend the 
Prime Minister a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice. His 
noble Friend would remember that last 
July he (the Earl of Harrowby) spoke 
with great apprehension of the dangers 
which he believed awaited our civiliza- 
tion on the coast of Zanzibar, and he 
wished now to ask his noble Friend the 
Prime Minister whether he could tell 
their Lordships what was the “ more 
effective action’’ as to the Slave Trade 
which they were assured, by means of 
the public Press, the English Govern- 
ment were about to take now in concert 
with Germany on that coast? He con- 
fessed that he saw that announcement 
with some alarm. He had seen another 
announcement—but he did not know 
whether that was authoritative also— 
that the Universities Mission had re- 
ceived a warning that it would be well 
for them to leave their Mission Stations 
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in the Pangani District—that was to 
say, in that district of country which 
stretched along the North of the coun- 
try which was under the sphere of 
German influence up to the British 
territory. Their Lordships were aware 
that the members of the Universities 
Mission had been treated with great 
kindness and consideration by the Na- 
tives of that district, even though the 
whole of that district was in hot insur- 
rection against German influence. A 
communication had been published from 
one of the leading Chiefs in the North, 
who stated that the English need not 
have the least fear; that the English 
were their friends; that they had no 
enmity against the White man as such ; 
but that they were rising against what 
they considered to be the rough treat- 
ment of the Germans. It seemed to 
him that the moment was a very critical 
one. The Germans, no doubt, had been 
driven out, most unfortunately, from 
their stations along that long range 
of coast of 400 miles; but he asked 
himself—‘‘ What were the (termans 
driven out for by the Natives?” 
Was there the least evidence that the 
Germans were put to flight from that 
territory owing to any action on their 
part adverse to the Slave Trade? Jn 
the absence of official information, it 
was, of course, extremely difficult to be 
sure of the facts; but, as far as hecould 
judge, he could not see that there was 
any trace that the treatment which the 
Germans had met with along that coast 
was at all owing to active exertions on 
their part to put down the Slave Trade. 
If the public papers were correct, it was 
announced that the English Govern- 
ment were now going to take more 
effective action against the Slave Trade 
in concert with Germany. Clearly that 
was a very important step one way or 
the other. They could not conceal 
from themselves that the German name 
had become very much out of favour 
with the whole of the Natives of all 
kinds and sorts along that coast. As 
Englishmen they very much regretted 
that, because they all wished that 
German colonization should answer. 
But there remained the fact that the 
Germans, as Germans, were very much 
out of favour among the Natives on that 
coast. If, therefore, we were going to 
unite with Germany in more forcibly 
repressing the Slave Trade, it might 
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lead to very unfortunate results. The 
English name, so far, stood very high 
in that district. Certain Chiefs re- 
spected our fellow-countrymen there, 
and our influence was a very precious 
ition for good. We ought, there- 
ore, to consider the matter carefully 
before we allied ourselves openly with 
the Germans. A false step might 
influence our great position for good in 
the future over the whole of that vast 
district. Therefore, he thought they 
should receive from his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government some 
assurance either that this serious step was 
not to be taken, or that, if it were to be 
taken, it would be taken in such a way as 
to prevent a result which they would so 
very much deplore. He hardly liked 
to say a word more about the subject 
for fear of helping to c»mplicate a very 
difficult position. He trusted, however, 
that the Prime Minister would be able 
to assure them that in any attack made 
by Germany on that coast, whether in 
retaliation or for the purpose of putting 
down the Slave Trade, the English Flag 
would not be seen with hers. The men 
along that coast had befriended Eaglish 
missionaries, and had shown the greatest 
goodwill towards the English race. It 
would be absolutely fatal to our 
influence over that district if the English 
Flag were seen joined with that of Ger- 
many iu anything like an attack upon 
these men. He hoped that, while show- 
ing all anxiety to show a friendly and 
neighbourly feeling towards the Ger- 
mans, we should be careful at this mo- 
ment, when they had become odious to 
the Native races, not to associate our- 
selves with them. Portugal, France, and 
Germany were out of favour with the 
Native races, while the English name 
had always been held in high esteem, 
and it was therefore important that we 
should not be identified by the Natives 
with those countries. 

Tae Bisoorp or CARLISLE said, 
that, as the Chairman of the Missionary 
Society to which the noble Earl had re- 
ferred, he desired to acknowledge the 
- kindness which they had always received 
from the noble Marquess and from the 
Foreign Office, and they were particu- 
larly thankful for the warning which 
had been given them as to the necessity 
of removing their missionaries before 
any trouble arose. He hoped, however, 
that the position of the missionary body 
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on the Continent of Africa might be coa- 
sidered before any actual steps were 
taken. The removal of such a body of 
men could not be effected in a day. It 
might be the work of a week or even a 
month, and precipitate action might 
jeopardize the lives of men who might 
be working as far off as Lake Nyassa. 
Besides, he feared that the name of Eng- 
land would be mixed up in the minds of 
the Natives with that of Germany and 
other nations, who were in much dis- 
favour at the present time, to the detri- 
ment of the missionaries. He had to-day 
been presiding over a meeting of the 
Universities Mission in Central Africa, 
at which great anxiety had been ex- 
pressed with regard to the future of the 
Mission. He would not speak of the 
work which that Mission had achieved, 
but the manner in which they had for a 
number of years maintained even more 
than friendly relations with the Natives 
and the noble character of Bishop 
Smythies were the subject of admiration 
to all those who were acquainted with 
the history of the Mission. He had 
been requested by the Committee of the 
Society over which he had just been 
presiding to lay before the House the 
Resolution which had been passed almost 
unanimously, and which, in the main, 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
noble Earl who had just spoken. The 
Resolution was in the following terms :— 


‘* That, in the opinion of this Committee, any 
combined Military or Naval operations on the 
coast of East Africa carried on by England and 
Germany at the present crisis will be fraught 
with injurious results to the friendly relations 
which have been maintained for many years 
past between the Natives of Exst Africa and 
the English missionaries.’’ 


Tae PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
My Lords, perhaps it would have been 
more convenient if my noble Friend had 
deferred the Question he has asked mo 
until 1 was able to lay some Papers 
touching the matter on the Table, which 
I hope to be able to do before the end 
of this week. But since the Question 
has been asked the best course I can 
follow is briefly to indicate what the 
position of things has been, and the 
course that Her Majesty’s Government 
have thought itright to adopt. In con- 
sequence of the events which have taken 
place on that part of the coast which is 
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under German influence, the German 
Government came to the opinion that it 
was necessary to take more effective 
measures than had hitherto been taken 
for preventing that kind of traffic on 
which the Slave Traders had hitherto 
subsisted. They formed a very strong 
opinion that it was to the action of the 
Slave Traders that their calamities were 
due. My noble Friend appears to think 
that that suggestion is answered by the 
fact that the Germans were not engaged 
in any special hostility to the Slave 
Trade. No; that is quite true. But 
they wore engaged ‘in doing that which 
would have absolutely killed the Slave 
Trade—that is to say, founding Colonies 
along the coast, and their operations 
were looked upon with very great appre- 
hension and disgust by the Slave 
Trading Arabs. I confess I share, toa 
considerable extent, the opinion that 
these disturbances are due to that 
agency. I am led to that opinion from 
seeing that other indications of a recru- 
descence of this horrible traffic are to be 
found at the present time. We have 
most of us heard the facts laid before 
the world by Cardinal Lavigerie. They 
are more than fully confirmed by our 
own countryman, Mr. Cameron, who 
says that the Slave Trade is four times 
more active than it was afew years ago, 
We have it that from Lake Nyassa, far 
away in the South, to Suakin in the 
North, agencies apparently of the same 
kind are the cause of the serious attack 
upon European influence. I do not say 
that the Siave Traders have been the 
only cause of the calamities on the 
coast. I should say that the increase of 
the Slave Trade influence has been the 
disposing cause, andthe very graveerrors 
committed by the German Company 
have been the exciting cause, and the 
two together have resulted in the terrible 
misfortunes that have occurred. When 
the German Government came to the 
resolution that it was necessary for them 
to take measures to oppose and prevent 
the importation of arms and the ox- 
portation of slaves, they came to us and 
asked us if we would take the same 
course. Their ground for appealing to 
us was a very obvious one—nawely, that 
we were their next door neighbours ; 
and if you closed the German portion 
of the coast to the importation of ams 
and exportation of slaves, and left the 
English portion open, the result would 
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be obvious; it would simply leal t° 
turning the traffic round to the English 
coasts. We had to consider the ques- 
tion, and what we were asked to do was 
what, practically, we are doing at the 
present time. We have long been 
struggling against the exportation of 
slaves. We have lately prohibited the 
importation of arms; and a more 
general measure for the purpose on the 
African Coast had been a great deal 
under consideration. In fact, your 
Lordships will have seen that the 
Congo State has recently taken a very 
definite step in that direction. If we 
had only to deal with these facts, I 
should have said it was a wise step to 
accept the co-operation of Germany for 
purely naval measures—for there has 
been no suggestion or intention of our 
taking any military action whatever. It 
is purely naval action, to prevent the im- 
portation of arms and the exportation 
of slaves. I should say it would have 
been a wise course to have acted with 
Germany in this matter, especially if by 
so doing we were upholding the sove- 
reignty and maintaining the indepen- 
dence of the Sultan of Zanzibar; 
whereas, if we stood sullenly aside, we 
might expose his authority to a variety 
of dangers from which it might be diffi- 
cult to shield him. There was another 
consideration which, to my miad, was 
quite decisive. I refer to the great 
difficulty we have experienced in strug- 
gling with the Slave Trade from the 
refusal of France to give us the right to 
search ships. This refusal has now 
lasted for a great number of years. I 
do not want to utter a word of criticism 
on the conduct of the French Go- 
vernment in that matter. I have no 
doubt they are as earnestly anxious as 
we are to stop the Slave Trade, although 
some national considerations of high 
moment may have led them to adopt 
the course to which I have referred. 
But the fact is still the same, that they 
refused us the right of search. We 
cannot search a vessel running under 
the French colours. There are scarcely 
any French ports on these seas. But 
French papers are got without great 
difficulty in Madagascar and the Comoro 
Islands, and we have undoubted evi- 
dence that a trade has been car- 
ried on under the French Flag, which 
we have been wholly unable to check, 
because we have no right to stop and 
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search French vessels. We represented 
this view very strongly to Germany, and 
the two Powers took occasion to ap- 
h the French Government. The 

nch Government, although unwilling 

to depart from her traditional policy in 
this matter, have said that they are con- 
tent to look upon a blockade such as we 
propose to institute as carrying, as one 
of its incidents, the right of searching 
every vessel, under whatever flag she 
may be running. So that we obtain by 
this arrangements with the Germans, 
for the first time, that which is of price- 
less value—namely, the power of stop- 
ping all vessels, under whatever flag 
they may sail, and I am glad to say that 
the French Government are going fur- 
ther, and it is probable that they will 
send a ship to join us in the naval opera- 
tions which are about to take place. 
For these reasons I trust it will be seen 
that the advantages we gain by the ar- 
rangement far exceed any disadvantage 
with which it can be attended. My noble 
Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) rather 
reproached me last year with the conse- 
quences of the recent action taken on 
the East Coast of Africa, as giving 
greater facilities for the Slave Trade, and 
suggested that the accursed traffic was 
reviving. Well, now, here an opportu- 
nity occurs of striking against it such a 
blow as was never struck before. Are 
we to refuse that opportunity, lest, in the 
minds of some undistinguishing Natives, 
who hear of our actions out at sea, we 
should be confounded with the Germans, 
and the acts attributed to the Germans 
should be attributed to us? Surely that 
is a very slight and shadowy ground for 
refusal to carry out in the most effective 
way we can the policy that is traditional 
to this country, and being true to the 
cause which for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury we have upheld. My Lords, I 
fear that if we are to be particular as to 
our associates—if we do not like to be 
confounded with the Germans, the 
French, or the Portuguese, and will not 
accept any assistance in carrying on 
_ that great work of mercy in which this 
country has been engaged, we shall oex- 
pose our sincerity to much suspicion, 
and I am sure we shall not be an- 
swering the earnest and generous 
wish of those at whose bidding these 
devoted missionaries—as the right 
rev. Prelate has said —have gone 
out. The Consul General, no doubt, 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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telegraphed to ray that ho thought it 
would be desirable that the missionaries 
of the Universities Mission should be 
withdrawn for a time, or, at least, that 
the ladies and laymen should be with- 
drawn. Naturally, receiving such an 
intimation, we lost no time in com- 
municating with the Universities Mis- 
sion. But I do not myself believe that 
our operations at sea to prevent the ex- 
portation of slaves or the importation of 
arms, seeing that it is a thing which, so 
far as the exportation of slaves goes, 
we have done for many years, can add 
in any appreciable degree to the danger 
in which the lives of those excellent men 
stand. I believe they have the good- 
will of all the innocent populations of 
those coasts. I believe they have the 
hearty ill-will of the Slave Trading com- 
munity. But I am sure the Slave 
Trading community is one which will 
never be disarmed by affection or con- 
cession, and can only be operated upon 
by fear. Looking at the matter fairly 
and truly, I am of opinion you will 
really find an additional security for the 
life of every missionary in Africa if you 
break this accursed traffic, which is the 
only hindrance to the full fruition of 
their endeavours. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have only a few words to say on this 
important subject, inasmuch as the 
noble Marquess has promised to lay 
Papers regarding it on the Table. It 
appears to me that these Papers are 
likely to be of a satisfactory character, 
and I propose to defer any observations 
until they are in your Lordships’ 
hands. 


PARLIAMENT—SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION, 


Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to ask 
two Questions of which I have given 
Notice to the noble Marquess. The 
first is, whether he will be good enough 
to state to the House what Business he 
proposes to deal with during the next 
few weeks ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess ofSauissury): 
In answer to that Question, I have only 
to say that the House of Commons is 
assembling to make up its own arrears 
of Business, its own especial Business— 
namely, the voting of the Estimates; 
and Ido not think it is necessary for 
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the House of Lords to meet every day 
to see the House of Commons going 
through the Estimates. There is very 
little Business before us. There is an 
Oaths Bill, which might be taken next 
week, and I think there are one or two 
Bills which have Amendments to be 
considered which might be taken at the 
sametime. That is all the Business I 
know of at present; and though I 
should be perfectly prepared to make 
any other arrangements to suit the con- 
venience of noble Lords, I think it will 
be sufficient if we meet on Tuesdays, 
and not on other days, unless there be 
special Business, or the exigency of our 
duty require it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I perfectly 
agree that the proposal of the noble 
Marquess is satisfactory to the small 
number of noble Lords sitting on this 
Bench. I assume that if we should be 
driven to it, the House might meet 
oftener than Tuesday ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Clearly. 


UNITED STATES (RECALL OF LORD 
SACKVILLE).—QUESTION. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Theother Ques- 
tion I desire to ask the noble Marquess 
is this, Whether he is prepared to make 
any statement to the House or to lay 
any Papers on the Table with regard to 
the painful incident in connection with 
our Minister in the United States? I 
should be glad if he could answer, 
either by making a statement or pro- 
mising Papers ; but I do not press either 
course, unless he thinks it convenient. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury): 
I think I should prefer to take advan- 
tage of the choice which the noble Earl 
has given me, and to avoid making any 
observations on the subject, merely say- 
ing that Papers are now in the printer’s 
hands, and I believe they will be in the 
Library to-night: at all events, they 
will be in the hands of noble Lords to- 
morrow morning; and, of course, any 
further discussion noble Lords think fit 
to raise we shall be perfectly ready to 
join in. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 
QUESTION. 
In reply to the Earl of Hanrowsy, 





Tne PRIME MINISTER anp §&E- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sarissury) 
was understood to eay that his impres- 
sion was that there was very little 
chance of the Industrial Schools Bill 
passing the other House this Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
ELECTORS ACT, 1888, REPEAL 
BILL [H.L.] _ 

A Bill intituled an Act for the repeal of the 
Local Government (England and Wales) Elec- 
tors Act, 1888—Was presented by The Lord 
Denman; read 1*. (No. 282.) 


House adjourned at Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 6th November, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuep—For Mer- 
thyr Tydvil Borough, v. Henry Richard, 
esquire, deceased; for Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities, v. Right Hon. John 
Hay Athole Macdonald, Lord Justice Clerk 
in Scotland. 

New Memner Sworn—The hon. William 
Henry Cross, for Liverpool (West Derby 
Division). 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vice Estimates; Crass IJ.—Sa.artes. AND 
Expenses or Crvit Departments, Votes 14 
to 20. 


CRIMINALLAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT 
OF MEMBERS). 

Mr.SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received the following Let- 
ters relating respectively to the Im- 
prisonment of Mr. John Edward Red- 
mond, Mr. William H. K. Redmond, 
and Mr. James O’Kelly :— 


Court House, Wexford, Ireland, 
26th September 1888. 
Sir, 

We beg leave to inform you that we have 
to-day convicted Mr. John Edward Redmond, 
a Member of the House of Commons, of the 
offence of having on the 22nd day of July 
1888, at Scarawalsh, in the county of Wexford 
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aforesaid, being a proclaimed district under the 
provisions of ‘‘ The Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ did wrongfully 
and without legal authority use intimidation 
towards one Thomas J. Walker, in consequence 
of his having done an act which he had a legal 
right to do, namely, evict one James Clinch 
from the possession and tenancy of a certain 
farm situate at. Scarawalsh, in the county of 
Wexford, and have sentenced him to five weeks’ 
imprisonment without hard labour, and that he 
is at present in the prison at Wexford. 
We have the honor to be 
Your obedient servants, 
J. & Macrzop, R.M. 
D. G. Bopxiy, R.M. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 


Court House, Wexford, Ireland, 
14th Septem ber 1888. 
Sir, 

We beg leave to inform you that we have 
to-day convicted Mr. William H, K. Redmond, 
Member of the House of Commons, of the 
offence of : that he, the said defendant, on the 
16th day of August 1888, at Coolroe, in the 
county of Wexford, being a proclaimed district 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’’ did unlaw- 
fully incite certain persons, to wit, Thomas 
Somers, James Somers, Bartholomew Rochford, 
Patrick Fitzgerald, John Hall, Patrick Finn, 
Jeremiah Rossiter, William Sheill, Michael 
Morris, Michael Caul, Thomas Power, and 
Martin Tubbert, wilfully and unlawfully to re- 
sist and obstruct one John Donovan, he being 
at the time the bailiff of the Sheriff for the 
County of Wexford, while in the execution of 
his duty as such bailiff, and have sentenced him 
to three months’ imprisonment without hard 
labour, and that he is at present in the prison 
at Wexford. 

We have the honour.to be, 
Sir, 
Your humble servants, 
J.S. Macreop, R.M. 
D, G. Bopxry, R.M. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Monson's Hotel, Boyle, Co. Roscommon. 
October 29th, 1888. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, that, on 
Saturday, the 27th instant, on the hearing of 
an appeal, at Boyle, in the county of Roscom- 
mon, from a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
constituted under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
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cedure (Ireland) Act, James O’Kelly, Esquire, 
a Member of the Honourable House of Com- 
mons, was sentenced by me to two calendar 
months’ imprisonment, to be treated as a mis- 
demeanant of the first class. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Wa. O’Connor Mui, 
County Court Judge and Chairman of Quarter 
Session for the Counties of Roscommon and 
Sligo. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o——_—- 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, it would be for the convenience of 
the House if the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would say what course he intended 
to pursue with regard to Public Business 
during the present Sitting ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. Il. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the first duty of the Government 
would be to press on with Supply. For 
the present week, the Government would 
not ask for the consideration of any 
other Business—at least, so far as he 
knew at present. The Government, 
however, would reserve their liberty in 
case of emergency; but the Civil Service 
Estimates would be proceeded with in 
the order in which they stood, with the 
exception of Scotch and Irish Estimates, 
which would be postponed until after 
the Civil Service Estimates had been 
concluded. The Education Estimates 
would be taken on Friday next. 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) inquired whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
the Navy Estimates this week; and, if 
so, in what rotation ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
expect that the Civil Service Estimates 
would be got through before the end of 
the present week. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether it was intended 
to proceed with the Bann and other 
Drainage Bills ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
it would be for the convenience of the 
Ilouse if he retained the liberty which 
he had just intimated in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, whether Wednesday 
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Sittings would continue available fcr 
, rivate Members’ Bills? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member did not appear to be aware 
that the House had, by Resolution, 
placed Wednesdays at the disposal of 
the Government. 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS-—-THE TREA- 
SURY MINUTE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, Whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury was aware that the Treasury 
Minute on Perpetual Pensions, laid on 
the Table on July 20, had not been 
distributed to hon. Members until 
August 11; whether such Minute was 
to be acted upon after it had lain on the 
Table for 30 days from the sitting of 
the House; and, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would state upon what early 
day the Government would afford facili- 
ties for the discussion of such Minute ? 
The hon. Gentleman gave Notice of the 
following Resolution :— 

‘** That this House dissents from so much of 
the proposals of the First Lord and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, contained in the Treasury 
Minute of 20th July, 1888, relating to Per- 
petual Pensions, as propose ‘that holders of 
pensions, allowances, or payments, which the 
Law Officers of the Crown consider to be per- 
manent in character, but to which no obliga- 
tion of an onerovs kind attaches, should be 
invited to commute such pensions, allowances, 
or payments on the same terms as have been 
accepted in the numerous cases already com- 
muted ;’ and this House approves the Report 
of the Select Committee on Perpetual Pensions, 
‘ that the rate of commutation usually adopted, 
of about 27 years’ purchase, is too high.’ ” 


Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
eaid, it had never been the intention of 
the Government to act upon the Minute 
in question without giving the House 
full opportunity of expressing its opi- 
nion upon it. He would take steps to 
afford the hon. Member an opportunity 
of moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked if it 
were not the case that within six or 
seven days the Minute would have all 
the effect of an Act of Parliament, em- 
powering the Government to spend the 
money ? 

_Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
given an undertaking that the Govern- 
ment will not act upon the Minute until 
the House has had an opportunity of 
discussing it. 
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PARLIAMENT—NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE, 1888—CLOSURE RULE 
(APPLICATION ON THE 19rx JULY), 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Speaker, as a point of 
procedure, Whether on Friday, July 20, 
the hon. Member for Camborne was 
suspended from the service of the 
House ; and, if so, what was the effect 
of the vote on the right of the hon. 
Member to enter the precincts of the 
House, Galleries, or Libraries? The 
hon. Gentleman added that he ought to 
apologize for his ignorance on the point ; 
but he had endeavoured to obtain the 
information after the vote without 
success. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is very unusual 
for an hon. Member to put a Question 
to the Chair in this manner. If the 
hon. Member will communicate pri- 
vately with me, I will endeavour to give 
him all the information in my power. 

Mr. CONYBEARE gave Notice that 
on an early day he would move the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 


‘‘ That the application of the Closure on the 
19th of July last to the Motion, that the Bann 
Drainage Bill (which proposes to make a free 
grant of large sums of public money for the 
benefit of certain Irish landlords) be now read 
a second time, without any Debate having 
taken place thereupon, and the refusal by Mr. 
Speaker to permit an Amendment to such 
Motion standing in the name of the Member 
for Camborne to be moved, constituted a very 
gross abuse of the Rules of this House, which 
by Standing Order 25 require Mr. Speaker to 
use his discretion for the protection of the 
rights of the minority.” 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE—RETIRE- 
MENT OF MR. JAMES MONRO, C.B., 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): IL beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. I wish to know under 
what circumstances Mr. James Monro, 
C.B., has retired from the office of 
Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police; whether he is now in the Public 
Service; and, if so, in what capacity ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Mr. 
Monro, to my great regret, thought it 
necessary to resign the office of Assistant 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police on 
account of differences of opinion between 
himself and the Commissioner on ques- 
tions of police administration. With 
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“egard to the second Question, I can 
only say that I have made arrange- 
ments which enable me to have the 
benefit of Mr. Monro’s advice in matters 
relating to crime, where it may seem 
desirable. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked if he was 
to understand that a new office was 
created which Mr. Monro would fill? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot add 
anything to the answer which I have 
already given. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
In reference to the answer just given by 
the Home Secretary, I beg to give Notice 
that I shall call attention to the matter 
—s the reduction of the Police 

ote. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
disinienitphii 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—constdered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Crass IT.—Sataries anD EXPEnsEs 
oF Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3!st day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Land Com- 
missioners for England, and for defraying the 
repayable Expenses to be incurred in matters of 
Enclosure and Land Improvement, and under 
‘The Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 
1886.’ ”’ 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) said, 
he had carefully looked through this 
Estimate for the Land Commission, and 
he thought it was a fair specimen of the 
style of Estimate which was constantly 
brought before the House. The Land 
Commission, as far as he was able to 
understand, had not muchtodo. It was 
reformed in 1886, under a Tory Govern- 
ment, when it took further work into its 
hands. Under the present Estimate 
_ there were three Commissioners, each 
with a salary of £1,500 a-year, while 
the work which had to be done in the 
Office was scarcely sufficient to occupy 
the time and attention of one Com- 
missioner. His first objection, there- 
fore, to the Vote was that so large a sum 
of money shvuld be voted to the Com- 
missioners who presided over this Office, 


Mr. Matthews 
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on the ground that the work they had to 
discharge in the Office was not sufficient 
to occupy the whole of their time, and 
it was only necessary that they should 
attend at the Office occasionally. He 
was sorry to say that the Government, 
in framing the Estimate, had given very 
little information indeed—in fact, nono 
whatever—as to the work done by these 
Commissioners. It was only by private 
inquiry that he had beenable to ascertain 
that these Commissioners enjoyed a 
longer holiday and had less work to do 
than any other Government official. 
Nevertheless, each of them received a 
salary of £1,500 a-year. The first 
Motion he intended to submit to the 
Committee was that the Vote should be 
reduced by the sum of £3,000, being 
the salary of two of the Commissioners, 
leaving only one Commissioner at the 
head of the Office. Whenever any real 
work had to be done an Assistant Com- 
missioner had to be employed, who 
received remuneration for his services at 
the rate of four or five guineas per day. 
As far as he (Mr. Molloy) had been able 
to learv, the only important work that 
had been done recently had not been 
carried out by the Commissioners, but 
by an intelligent and learned gentle- 
man—a barrister—who received payment 
for the work h° did, which work, he con- 
tended, ought to have been done by the 
Commissioners themselves. The whole 
of the Vote was of a very extraordinary 
character. He had several times called 
attention to it and moved reductions in 
it; and, with the permission of the 
Committee, he would point out briefly 
the points to which he took exception. 
There was one item in the Vote of 
£100 which was payable for opinions 
given to the Heads of the Department 
by the Law Officers of the Crown. ilow, 
the Law Officers of the Crown, in the 
opinion of a considerable portion of the 

embers of that House, already re- 
ceived remuneration far in excess of 
that to which they were entitled. He 
had always thought that the purpose 
for which Law Officers of the Crown 
were appointed was that they should 
advise the Government and the Govern- 
ment Departments, and for that work 
they received a large remuneration. 
This was essentially part of their duty 
—a portion of the work they were ap- 
pointed to discharge, and for which they 
received, in one case, £9,000, and the 
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other £7,000 a-year. In addition, they 
claimed the right to receive certain 
fees, and fees were constantly charged 
in the Votes. The question was one 
which had aroused considerable feeling 
in that House, because, in the opinion 
of a large number of hor. Members— 
he might say in that of the majority of 
the House—it was felt that the remu- 
neration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown was more than sufficient at pre- 
sent without any extra payments at all 
in the shape of fees. There was one 
item in the Vote—a very small item, 
no doubt, but one which appeared to 
involve a question of principle. The 
item to which he referred was a sum of 
£30 paid to the Legal Assistant Com- 
missioner in ‘he shape of fees for tax- 
ing. The explanation of this item was 
that it represented the fees paid on 
taxing ; but, if so, it ought to be clearly 
stated in the Estimate. It would also 
appear that the Surveyor to the De- 
partment, who received a fair salary, 
received also, according to the Esti- 
mate, a further sum of money for 
doing what appeared to be his ordinary 
work. It appeared to him that the 
Legal Assistant Commissioner did the 
real work of the Office, especially in 
connection with arbitrations and ques- 
tions relating to inclosure and tithe; 
but surely the very object for which 
the Commissioners themselves were ap- 
pointed was to do that work. Never- 
theless, when any work had to be done 
they employed an Assistant Commis- 
sioner from outside the Office. He had 
also a further objection to the Estimate. 
Under Sub-head K there was an item 
for ‘‘ Appropriations in Aid,” giving the 
estimated amount of expenses repay- 
able and recoverable within the year. 
For last year the amount was stated to 
be £15,000, and for the present year 
the Estimate was £10,000. These 
sums represeated advances to the land- 
lords for works and public improve- 
ments. Although the Estimates last 
year stated that £15,000 was repay- 
able and recoverable within the year, 
it had not only not been repaid, but 
this year a further sum of £10,000 
was required under the same head. 
The Estimate said nothing as to what 
had become of the £15,000 repayable 
last year. There was no pretence of 
giving a debtor and creditor account, and 
it certainly seemed to him that the Trea- 
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sury were not dealing altogether fairly 
with the public. With regard to the item 
of £15,000, he had searched, as far as he 
was able, the Papers which had been laid 
before Parliament, but he did not find 
any record of this sum having been puid. 
He wished to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) whether it had been paid, and, 
if so, where the payraent was shown? 
Without troubling the Committee by 
going into further cetails, he would 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £3,000, being the amount of the 
salaries of two of the Commissioners out 
of the three who were now required 
to do the work of the Office. He be- 
lieved that one Chief Commissioner was 
quite sufficient, and that the other two 
were of no earthly use to the Depart- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That Item A, Salaries and Wages, be 
reduced by the sum of £3,000, the Salary of two 
of the Commissioners.” —( Mr. Molloy.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPARI- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that probably the 
hon. Member did not recollect that in 
the Session of 1886 a similar discussion 
was raised as to the Office of the Land 
Commission. At thattime he( Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) made himself acquainted with 
the facts of the matter, confining himself, 
however, to the policy of the Office, and 
leaving the financial details to his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury.. At 
that time he discovered that the letters 
alone which were received in the Office 
of the Examiners amounted to 35,000. 

Mr. MOLLOY : In the year? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
number he had mentioned was received 
in the year 1885. The transactions of the 
Office were not only numerous, but were 
connected with a great variety of sub- 
jects: for instance there were inclosures ; 
compensation for extinction of common 
rights ; cases under various Acts of Par- 
liament which numbered 69; improve- 
ment of land, 387 cases ; five main drain- 
age cases ; 197 copyhold cases ; 102 cases 
of University property dealt with by the 
Commissioners; tithe cases; appropria- 
tions, reductions of rent charge, and 
other similar cases amounting to 606 in 
that particular year; and 208 casos 
under the Settled Lands Act. There 
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were altogether 1,900 cares or different 
transactions, to which it was necessary 
to add 2,192 applications involving 
inspection of documents. The total num- 
ber of cases dealt with by the Office was 
557. Since that period the legislation of 
Parliament had materially added to the 
work of the Land Commission Office, 
two important Acts of Parliament, the 
Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Actand 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Act, having 
comeinto operation. He was assured that 
there was no day in the year, except when 
the Commissioners took a natural holi- 
day, that they were not all in attendance 
at the Office. He believed that the Com- 
missioners signed all the letters and 
gave their personal attention to the 
various transactions he had named. 
No doubt there were Assistant Com- 
missioners in addition. It was their 
duty to go down into various parts of 
the country, and make local inquiries, 
reporting the result of their investiga- 
tions to the Commissioners, who exer- 
cised their discretion in particular cases. 
Taz SECRETARY ‘to truz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought he ought to answer the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) as to 
the sum of £15,000 to which he had re- 
ferred, and which appeared under Sub- 
head K. The hon. and learned Member 
was probably aware that the Extraor- 
dinary Tithe Act of 1886 imposed 
certain special duties upon the Land 
Commission, which duties consisted in 
taking certain valuations, the cost of 
which was to be repaid when the valua- 
tions were completed. The item of 
£15,000 represented the estimated ex- 
penditure under that head last year, 
which would be repaid ; but he was afraid 
that it would not be recovered this year, 
for this reason: that, although the 
valuations had been made, it was neces- 
sary to make them locally, and certain 
persons interested in the matter had 
raised objections to the valuation. 
Some of the facts were disputed, and it 
would be necessary to arrive at a deci- 
-sion in regard to them before the whole 
of the money could be recovered. He 
believed it had been agreed to submit 
certain test cases which would decide 
the whole. Arrangements had been 
made for collecting the money by the 
Inland Revenue officers, on behalf of 
the Commission, as soon as the ques- 
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tions now pending had been satisfac. 
torily decided. With reference to the 
item of £100, which appeared in the 
Vote as the Estimate for fees to be paid 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, per- 
haps it was right he should say that 
last year a question was raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) as to the principle involved in 
this Vote. The right hon. Gentleman 
contended that an Office like the Land 
Commission should, as far as possible, 
be made self-supporting. With that 
principle he (Mr. Jackson) entirely 
sympathized ; and, with a view of giving 
effect to it, the question he had to con- 
sider was whether the Commissioners 
were more numerous or more highly 
remunerated than the proper discharge 
of the duty on behalf of the public ro- 
quired? There had been certain altera- 
tions sanctioned by the Treasury, from 
which certain facilities would accrue to 
the public from the future discharge of 
the functions of the Commission, and it 
was anticipated that these charges 
would enable the Commission to provide 
£1,500 or £2,000 in aid of the expenses 
of the Office. With regard to the 
amount specified in the item referred to 
by the hon. and learned Member, it did 
not represent a sum which had actually 
gone into the pockets of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown; but it was an amount 
estimated as thé legal expenses likely to 
be incurred in connection with the De- 
partment. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) wished to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury if it was 
intended that the future Grants in Aid 
to be given to England were to includo 
the charges of this Office, or whether, 
over and above the grant to England, 
the actual cost of this Department was 
to be paid by a Vote of that House? 

Mr. JACKSON was understood to 
say that the charge for the Land Com- 
mission would remain as at preeent. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that was ex- 
actly what he had expected. He wished, 
therefore, to point out to the Committee 
that this was a Land Commission for deal- 
ing with subjects in England for which 
there was no corresponding grant for 
Scotland. The consequence was that when 
they came to divide Grants in Aid be- 
tween England and Scotland it would 
be found that England would take more 
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than her fair division of the money. 
He might further point out to the Com- 
mittee that, over and above the excess 
which England would take to herself, 
there were grants to England for which 
there was no corresponding grant to 
Scotland, and which the Scotch rate- 
payers had to pay out of their own 
pockets. He might carry the case a 
great deal farther, but he would only 
deal now with the Land Commission for 
England. The principle had been 
practically admitted by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
that the Land Commission ought to be 
self-supporting, and that the cost of 
maintaining it ought not to be laid as a 
burden upon the taxes of the country. 
If the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County were carried 
and the salaries of two of the Commis- 
sioners were struck off the Vote, the re- 
duction effected would only amount to 
£3,000, and would still leave a sum of 
£10,000 raised by general taxation for 
England, while Scotland was left to 
manage its own affairs without any 
similar contribution from general taxa- 
tion. He saw no reason why England 
should not be called upon to bear its 
own expenses in the same way as Scot- 
land, and he thought that the Scotch 
Members ought to resist this Vote on 
the ground that it was exceptional legis- 
lation on behalf of one of the Three 
Kingdoms. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to be under the im- 
pression that the total Grants in Aid 
given to England exceeded relatively 
those which were given to Scotland. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Exactly. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that according to 
the information in his possession he 
believed that that was not the case, but 
that in England the Grants in Aid were 
less if the population of each country 
were taken into consideration. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was now referring to a subject 
which was altogether irregular, seeing 
that it had no bearing upon the Vote 
before the Committee. It was a matter 
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which could not be entered into upon 
the present discussion. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
unless the Committee received a more 
satisfactory explanation than they had 
yet had from the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), he 
should certainly give his vote for the 
reduction of the Estimate which had 
been moved by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Molloy). It 
was perfectly absurd to suppose that 
5,000 transactions in the course of the 
year required three highly-paid Com- 
missioners and a Legal Assistant Com- 
missioner to do the work. But he 
objected to the Vote on another ground. 
He objected to all these permanent 
Commissions. Such Commissions were 
all very well when they had permanent 
work to do; but when an Office had 
permanent work to do Commissioners 
ought to be abolished, and they ought 
to have the work done on a different 
system. There ought to be one man at 
the head of the Department, who would 
take upon himself a personal respon- 
sibility for the whole of the business 
transacted. It was utterly impossible, 
when they had three heads, to fix any 
responsibility; and he entertained a 
very strong opinion that these various 
Offices were kept up for patronage pur- 
poses. He found, on going through 
the list, that every one of these Commis- 
sioners had been either a ‘Treasury 
Clerk or the Private Secretary to a 
Minister. He did not think that posts 
in the service of the country ought to 
be reserved as patronage posts ; and, if 
only for the sake of entering a protest 
against the present system of Cummis- 
sions, he should support the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. CO3IYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he entirely agreed with the 
remarks which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
bury); but he would suggest to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) that he 
had not gone far enough. Certainly, 
he should feel desirous of pushing tle 
point of the objections raised by his 
hon. and learned Friend a little further. 
His hon. and learned Friend proposed 
to reduce the number of the Commis- 
sioners by two, eo as to leave one Com- 
missioner at the head of the Office; but 
he (Mr. Conybeare) contended that 
there was no necessity even for tho 
third Commissioner, seeing that there 
was already another Commissioner 
bearing the title of Resident Legal 
Assistant Commissioner. Why not have 
a Commissioner possessing legal kuow- 
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ledge, and pay him £1,500 a-year? 
That was all they wanted; and, there- 
fore, after the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend was disposed of, he (Mr. 
Conybeare) would propose a further re- 
duction by the omission of the salary of 
£800 a-year paid to the Resident Legal 
Assistant Commissioner. The Com- 
mittee had not been informed by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, except in the 
most general terms, what the Commis- 
sioners did; and he hai failed to gather 
what the hon. Gentleman’s explanation 
was of the legal expenses, amounting to 
£100, proposed to be paid to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. He did not see 
why the Treasury should be called upon 
to pay fees for the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, in addition to the 
salaries those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
received. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had not enlightened 
the Committee at all upon that matter, 
and he would press for further infor- 
mation upon the point. Nor had the 
hon. Gentleman told them how many 
days in the year, or how many hours 
in the day, these highly-paid gentle- 
men were to be found in the Office. 
The statement of the hon. Gentleman 
was that they were always in attend- 
ance every day, except when they took 
their natural holiday. He wished to 
know what was the length of the 
natural holiday of these Commissioners? 
Was it one or two months? The natural 
holiday of a Civil servant was 10 days 
or a fortnight. Did these Commis- 
sioners get much more? Certainly, the 
Committee ought to know what was the 
natural amount of work they did in the 
Office. He held in his hand a Report 
of the Commission; but it did not reveal 
anything like an amount of work which 
would justify the expense of the Office, 
or the continuance of such a staff as the 
Committee were now asked to vote. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) said that 35,000 
letters and documents were received by 
the Land Commission in one year; but 
‘the Committee were not told the number 
of letters actually written in the Office. 
The hon. Gentleman stated the number 
of letters the Commissioners were re- 
quired to sign two years ago. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: I did 
not say that they were signed by the 
Commissioners. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman to say so. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: No; 
what I said was ‘‘ letters received.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE remarked that 
the mere reading over of letters was not 
an onerous duty; and, therefore, he 
wished to know what number of letters 
were sent out in reply? Having had 
the number received, he asked the hon. 
Gentleman to supplement the informa- 
tion with the number sent in reply. He 
saw that the Land Commission consisted 
of three Commissioners with salaries of 
£1,500 a-year each; a Resident Legal 
Assistant Commissioner with £800 
a-year; five Assistant Commissioners 
whoconducted the local inquiries; a Chief 
Clerk with £600 a-year; aSenior First- 
Class Clerk with £650 a-year; four 
First-Class Olerks with salaries ranging 
from £300 to £500 a-year ; a Chief Sur- 
veyor at £380 ; six Second-Class Clerks, 
a Lower Division, a Record Keeper, 
and soon. He ventured to say that the 
principal portion of the work was done 
by the clerks, although the lion’s share 
of the pay went to the Commissioners. 
In regard to the Report of the Com- 
missioners, he felt bound to complain 
that it was exceedingly deficient in the 
information which the House of Com- 
mons desired. The first portion of the 
Report related to the reclamation and 
inclosure of commons and the applica- 
tion of the compensation money paid for 
the extinction of common rights. A 
certain number of commons were named 
in the Report as in the process of being 
inclosed and regulated. It was perfectly 
well known that in the past history of 
the country most of these inclosures in- 
volved robberies committed upon poor 
people; and when he looked at tho 
figures given in the Report as to the 
cases of inclosure and appropriation, he 
became convinced that the same system 
of robbery under the inclosure of com- 
mon rights was still going on. In one 
case in the County of Westmoreland, 
6,383 acres were to be regulated and 
4,075 acres inclosed. Another case re- 
lated to the County of Cornwall, a 
Division of which he had the honour to 
represent. Of the Lizard Common, 
Cornwall, 280 acres were to be inclosed, 
and only 70 acres were to be regulated. 
As a distinction was drawn betweon 
regulation and inclosure, he assumed 
that the portion to be regulated was 
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that which was to be retained for the 
use of the public, while the remainder 
was to be taken away. He wished to 
know why, in the case of the Lizard 
Common, Cornwall, so large a propor- 
tion as 280 acres was to be converted 
into private property, and only 70 acres 
left for the use of the public? As to 
compensation, he found in the Report 
a statement that in 45 cases compensa- 
tion money had been paid for the ac- 
quisition of the common rights upon 
land belonging to the public which was 
required for railway purposes, and that 
in 19 other cases money had been in- 
vested for the benefit of the public. In 
17 instances the money had been laid 
out in public improvements. What he 
had to complain of was that in the 
Report itself more detailed information 
was not provided. It was impossible 
for hon. Members sitting there, and 
endeavouring to check the Votes, to 
ascertain, without further information 
as to places and localities, where the 
changes were going on, the number of 
persons who were interested, and whether 
the inclosures were properly carried out 
or not. There was grave suspicion that 
hitherto they had not been properly 
carried out. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that there should be a further 
Report; and he hoped that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would be able to 
promise information in reference to the 
places where the acquisition of common 
rights and the inclosure of common land 
were going on, together with the num- 
ber of persons interested. If that were 
done, hon. Members would be able to 
form some opinion as to the extent of 
the transactions, and the number of 
persons who were being deprived of 
their common rights, together with the 
sums of money they were receiving in 
the shape of compensation. He found, 
from another portion of the Report, 
that in the case of transactions under 
the Tithe Commutation Act, where this 
Department and the landlords and the 
main appropriators were concerned, 
about 16,000 acres had been redeemed 
for a capital sum of £416,000, which 
worked out to 26 years’ purchase. What 
he wished to ascertain was, whether 
anything like the same proportion had 
been observed in the compensation given 
to those who had been deprived of their 
— rights under Section 2 of the 
ct 
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purchase was a very long price to pay 
in the case of the redemption of tithe, 
and so on; but if it were not too large 
a price, then the public ought to receive 
compensation for the extinction of their 
common rights on the same principle as 
the tithe holders were paid for the ex- 
tinction of tithe. Until the Committee 
received far more information than they 
now had, it would be impossible for 
them to form a satisfactory opinion, 
from the bald statement contained in 
the Report, as to the cost at which these 
commonable rights were taken away 
from the poor. He thought these were 
points upon which the Committee were 
entitled to receive further information 
before they consented to pass tho Vote ; 
and he, therefore, heartily supported 
the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend for the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £3,000. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) had quoted the figures 
which he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) had 
given as representing 5,000 transactions 
in which the Commissioners took part 
in the course of the year. 

Mr. HANBURY: Five thousand 
separate transactions. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that, 
no doubt, there were 5,000 separate trans- 
actions in the course of the year; but 
his hon. Friend had mistaken the 
figures he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) had 
given. The letters received in the 
course of the year he had mentioned 
numbered 35,000. The hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
(Mr. Conybeare) complained of the 
course that was pursued in reference to 
the inclosure and regulation of common 
land. He would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that in every one of these cases of 
inclosure the House itself was a party 
to what was done. LEvery scheme re- 
commending the inclosure of common 
land was sent to a Committee upstairs, 
nominated specially for the considera- 
tion of such questions ; and all the evi- 
dence bearing upon the scheme was 
fully gone into and thoroughly sifted 
by that Committee. Therefore, if any 
injustice had been done, it was really 
the House itself that must bear the 
responsibility. In addition, the pre- 
vious and subsequent stages of an 
Inclosure Bill gave the House the 
power of interfering in regard to com- 
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pensation for the extinction of common 
rights ; these were not cases in which 
there could be any question of the 
robbery of the poor, or their unjust de- 
privation of their rights as commoners. 
This could happen only when compul- 
sory powers were granted for any pur- 
pose such as the construction of a rail- 
way; and in such a case Parliament 
had full opportunity of seeing that no 
injustice was done, and if injustice were 
inflicted Parliament itself was to 
b'ame. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had not met the main 
points of his objection. He did not 
complain of any injustice being done in 
ordering these inclosures ; but he com- 
plained of the form in which the Report 
was presented on the ground that it 
failed to give full information whether, 
in exchange for the extinction of com- 
monable rights, a sufficient amount of 
compensation had been given to the 
public or not. He trusted that better 
and more full information would be 
included in next year’s Report. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
in the case of every Provisional Order 
the scheme was accessible to the hon. 
Member in the Library. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
remarked, that it was ail very well to 
say that hon. Members might go to the 
Library ; but what were these gentle- 
mon who received large salaries as Com- 
missioners paid for, if it was not in- 
tended that they should make a general 
statement in regard to what they had 
done ? In this case they found that a cer- 
tain number of acres had been inclosed, 
and when they asked for information 
they were told to go and look in the 
Library into a lot of old and musty 
archives. It was not a question of 
whether there had been 5,000 or 6,000 
transactions in the Office ; but they had 
three gentlemen receiving salaries of 
£1,500 a-year each, who were said to 
be always at the Office when they were 
* not upon a holiday. The Government 
were asked how long the holiday 
lasted ; but the Treasury did not appear 
to know, nor were the Committee told 
for how many hours a day the Commis- 
sioners were occupied in the Office. As 
a matter of fact, he believed that these 
£1,500 per annum gentlemen were very 
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rarely to be foun! at the Office. If a 
Retura were made it would be found 
that they were not there upon one-half 
of the working days of the year, but 
were absent on their mysterious holiday, 
which, as the Committee were told, the 
Commissioners indulged in. The Chief 
Clerk did all the Commissioners’ work, 
and for services in copying, &c., beyond 
those done in the establishment, a sum 
of £1,050 appeared to have been paid. 
He was prepared to say that the unfor- 
tunate gentlemen who performed these 
services were not allowed a holiday 
at all. If they were to enter into the 
question of separate letters and trans- 
actions, he had no doubt it would be 
found that the clerks who wore in the 
Office morning, noon, and night did all 
the work themselves. He quite agree] 
with the hon. Member for the St. 
Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. Cald- 
well) that, so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned, the work was done by the 
Scotch people themselves, and that they 
ought not to be called upon to pay for 
the work done in England. He thought 
it was a great abuse to throw these 
charges upon the general public. Tho 
best proof possible that the charge 
ought to be borne by the proprietors of 
land was furnished by the fact that 
there was no corresponding Vote for 
Scotland. That fact afforded convincing 
proof that the expenditure was unneces- 
sary, for the Scotch people would not 
consent to do without the money if it 
were necessary and could be got. Under 
these circumstances, he would suppoit 
the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Molloy), and also any 
Motion of any sort or kind in regard 
to this or any other Vote that would tend 
to bring about a reduction of expendi- 
ture of any amount upon a Public 
Department. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he had failed to gather from the hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Jackson), or the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley), whether there had been any 
increase or reduction in the work last 
year? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
figures he had mentioned appeared in 
the Commissioners’ Report last year. In 
addition to a large number of trans- 
actions in connection with the Office 
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last year, there were 56 applications for 
schemes which were in progress of con- 
sideration now. That number was less 
than in previous years; but he imagined 
that the parties interested had been 
waiting for the Copyhold Act to come 
into full effect last year. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he found that 
in 1885 there were applications for 
about 1,000 schemes; in 1882, 269; 
and it appeared that this year there 
were only about 50; showing the di- 
minished amount of work the Land Com- 
missioners had to perform. Personally, 
he wished to support the view put 
before the Committee by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston, and which in theory had 
been accepted by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury—namely, 
that it would be inexcusable that any 
portion of the payment for this work 
should be thrown on the shoulders of the 
taxpayers of Scotland. The Land Com- 
mission did excellent work for the land- 
owners, and were doing work for them 
which in former days would have neces- 
sitated their going to the Court of 
Chancery or applying for the benefit of 
an Act of Parliament. They were now 
able to get the same work done at an 
extremely small cost, and it was work 
in which the general community had 
no interest whatever. He thought that 
the Commissioners ought either to raise 
the fees, so as, at least, to equalize the 
expenditure and income, or, if they 
found they could not obtain more in the 
shape of fees, they ought then to re- 
duce the expenditure. If they found it 
impossible to afford three salaries 
amounting to £4,500 per annum, let 
them afford one at £1,500; and if they 
could not do that, let them reduce the 
salary to £500. He maintained that if 
the Government continued to do the 
work for the advantage of the land- 
owners they ought to make aprofit upon 
it. They made a profit upon every 
letter they carried for the poorest per- 
son in the Kingdom, and they ought 
not to undertake the work of the land- 
lords without making a profit also. It 
was quite clear that there was a dimi- 
nishing amount of business, and it was 
necessary that the Commission should 
be kept in full employment. Upon 
these grounds he should vote for the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy). 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton (Mr. Hanbury) had, in a very clear 
manner, enunciated the principle that 
the cost of this Office ought not to be 
borne by the public. That principle had 
been accepted in theory by the hon. 
Gentleman the Seeretary tothe Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson), and he (Mr. Ellis) was 
quite certain that it received the sanction 
of a large number of the Members of 
that House. In 1886 there was a strong 
opinion expressed on both sides of ths 

ouse that the taxpayers of the country 
ought to receive more value for their 
money than they had hitherto had. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had said that 
he agreed with most of the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Preston, and 
was of opinion that the public ought 
not to pay the sole charge of these 
Commissions. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man was not aware that in 1868 an 
interesting debate took place in that 
House upon this very question. The 
Conservative Party were in power at 
the time, and a Resolution was moved 
by Mr. Goldney, who was then Mem- 
ber for Chippenham, declaring that the 
expenses of this Commission ought not 
to be thrown upon the public. The 
late Mr. Ward Hunt, who was Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer at the time, 
said that he accepted the principle en- 
tirely ; and there now stood upon the 
Journals of the House a Resolution 
that, in the opinion of the House, the ex- 
penses of the Copyhold Commission 
and of the Caarity Commission ought 
not to be borne by the public. It was 
a matter of regret that the Resolution 
had not been acted upon during all the 
years which had since elapsed. Under 
the circumstances, he should support 
the Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote, becauss he looked upon it asa 
protest against the present state of 
things. He earnestly hoped that tho 
principle of relieving the public from 
the cost of this Office would be acted 
upon. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. J. E. Ellis) had as- 
serted that the principle which he 
accepted was that the cost of this 
Office should not bse borne by the 
public. That was not the _prin- 
ciple he had accepted; but he did 
sympathize with the theory that, as 
far as possible, the Office ought to be 
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made self-supporting. There were cer- 
tain duties discharged by the Office 
which were exclusively for the benefit 
of the public, and he thought that for 
those duties the public were entitled to 
pay. Inthe remarks he had made he 
went on to show that the Government 
had been endeavouring to give effect to 
this principle, inasmuch as they had just 
sanctioned additivnal fees which ought 
to bring in £1,500, or probably £2,000 
a-year more. Taking that fact into ac- 
count, he did not think the Committee 
would be of opinion that it was desirable 
to dislocate the whole of the business of 
the Commission, but that they should 
proceed to give effect gradually to the 
principle he had indicated. The Go- 
vernment were of opinion that the work 
done by the Commission was for the 
public benefit. They ought, as far as 
they could, to make it self-supporting ; 
but he had been far from expressing the 
opinion that the whole of the cost of an 
Office from which the public derived 
considerable benefit ought to be borne 
by individuals other than the public who 
resorted to it. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, that an impression prevailed that a 
certain amount of dilatoriness existed in 
regard to the way in which the duties 
of the Assistant Commissioners were 
performed, and considerable inconveni- 
ence had been the result in the localities 
more particularly affected. These As- 
sistant Commissioners were appointed 
under the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1886, and he would like to hear whether 
they were paid so much per day for their 
services, or whether they received fees 
without regard to results? He sug- 
gested that it would be better to pay 
them by piece work, or by results. 
Probably, if such a system were adopted, 
the progress of their investigations would 
be accelerated. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the question was 
carefully considered at the time the 
Assistant Commissioners were appointed, 
and a scale of payments was settled. 
He was only speaking from memory, 
- but his impression was that these gentle- 
men were paid so much per day. The 
work, however, was of a character that 
was very easily surcharged, and he did 
not think there had been any undue de- 
lay. The only reason why it had not 
been completed was that there were cer- 
tain test cases which had been raised in 
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connection with certain points upon 
which it had been found necessary to 
take legal advice. Upon these test 
cases a decision would shortly be come 
to, and after it had been announced the 
work would be proceeded with rapidly. 

Mr. MOLLOY remarked, that if he 
wanted any justification of the Motioa he 
had placed before the House for re- 
ducing the number of the Commissioners 
from three to two, it was to be found in 
the fact that from the Treasury Bench 
itself there had been no defence of the 
scale upon which the Office was manned. 
The nearest attempt at a justification 
was made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley); but of all the meagre de- 
fences ever put before a Committee of 
Supply, that of the hon. Gentleman was 
the most meagre. The hon. Gentleman 
entirely ignored the fact that the whole 
of this subject had been debated in the 
House of Commons in 1886. The hon. 
Member had quoted in defence of the 
Office a set of figures the House re- 
fused to accept in 1886. He had quoted 
almost precisely the same set of figures 
which the House refused to accept in 
justification of the retention of three 
Commissioners—namely, that in one 
year the Office received 35,000 letters. 
He was reminded of the old smoker who 
acknowledged how much tobacco he 
had smoked ‘in the course of 20 
years, but defended it on the ground 
that it all came to nothing. The de- 
fence of the Government amounted to 
this—that from 30,000 to 35,000 letters 
were received in the Office in the course 
of a year; and in order to deal with 
that large amount of correspondence an 
Office was kept up in connection with 
which there were three Commissioners, 
a Resident Legal Assistant Commis- 
sioner, 18 regularly paid clerks, and a 
number of unknown clerks called copy- 
ing clerks. Something like 26 or 27 
persons were employed to receive the let- 
ters and peruse them at the rate of about 
100 per day; yet this was put forward 
in that House as an immense amount of 
business, sufficient to justify an extra- 
vagant expenditure of the public money. 
Now, what were the letters that were 
received by the Land Oommission ? 
One-half of them were merely formal 
acknowledgments of the receipt of plans, 
and asking who was to receive so and 
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so. If these 100 letters reprosented 100 
cifferent classes of business transactions 
which had to be carried out, there might 
be something in this defence. But 
what would an hon. Member say if in 
the course of business a complaint was 
made that the staff he employed was 
not large enough, and on inquiry he 
found that all the staff did was to receive 
100 letters a-day, about one-half of 
which, or about two per day for each 
man employed, were answered? He 
had specially avoided entering into any 
question of a personal character; but 
he warned the Secretary to the Treasury 
that if this style of Estimate was to be 
continued, a Committee of the House 
would have to examine into how the 
Commissioners came to be appointed. 
The Office was over-manned, and it 
afforded one instance of the jobbery by 
which men were appointed to Commis- 
sionerships, which they had not earned 
and did not deserve. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that a very considerable 
amount of jobbery went on in connection 
with the Public Expenditure—much 
more than the country had any idea of. 
As he had said, a number of men were 
appointed to positions they had never 
earned, to the detriment of others who 
had worked hard in the Office. He be- 
lieved the public would be astonished 
when the true facts came to be known. 
He would ask those who really wished 
to see economy carried out in the Public 
Expenditure whether they were pre- 
pared to continue voting year after year 
£3,000 per annum to men who did not 
earn £150 throughout the whole year? 
He had put a Question to the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment as to the number of hours the 
Commissioners actually spent in the 
Office during a day, but he had failed to 
elicit a satisfactory answer. He was told 
that they attended the Office every 
day, except when they were enjoying 
their natural holiday. But they might 
go down to the Office every day and only 
remain there for half-an-hour. There 
were no particulars before the Commit- 
tee as to the work done. All they had 
before them was the amount of money 
spent annually, and spent for work 
done which, if it were the only work 
transacted, would be not worth one- 
fourth of the money paid for it. He 
wished to make no personal allusion to 
the present Commissioners, but he 
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must enter a most determined protest 
against the present system, and against 
the continuance of this most extravagant 
expenditure of the public money with- 
out any explanation whatever from 
those who were employed in the Office, 
or any explanation from those in autho- 
rity. He asked for this information in 
the name of the taxpayers of the 
country; and as he certainly intended 
to go to a Division he trusted that all 
who were in favour of economy and the 
saving of the taxpayers’ money would 
vote with him. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
remarked, that the justification which 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had given of the Esti- 
mate was one which would not only in- 
duce him to vote for the reduction of 
the Vote, but would compel him to move 
still further reductions. What was the 
explanation which the Under Secretary 
of State had given? The hon. Gentle- 
man had drawn attention to the fact 
that the same question had been raised 
in 1886. The statement then made 
was that a certain amount of work 
was then done by the Commission, 
and it was now added that that work 
had since been very much increased. 
But had the hon. Gentleman turned 
to the very next page of the particulars 
of the Vote which the Committee 
were considering, he would see that 
there were several thousand pounds 
more charged for the additional work 
created by the Tithe Redemption Act of 
1886 and otherwise. Therefore, instead 
of pleading this in any fashion as a 
defence of the Office, if the hon. Gentle- 
man was not able to defend it otherwise, 
he should have left it alone altogether, 
because he was really damaging the 
Vote by the explanation he had 
offered. Sub-heads E and F dealt with 
the whole of the extra work created by 
the Tithe Redemption Act; and he 
maintained that it was by no means 
satisfactory for a Minister who took up 
the defence of a Vote to be unable tu 
offer any kind of explanation as to 
details, but simply to desire hon. Mem- 
bers to go into the Library and look up 
the information which he himself ought 
to be prepared to give to the Committee 
in justification of the amount of money 
asked for. He would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury (Mr, Jackson), who always gave 
the Committee the whole of the infor- 
mation in his possession, that, instead of 
maintaining the present officers, one 
Commissioner might be retained, and 
that the note at the top of the page 
showed that the Assistant OCommis- 
sioners were paid at so much per day, 
and an additional fee on Report. He 
trusted that in future the Committee 
would not be asked to vote blindly in 
this way in favour of a Vote without 
having received a word of explanation. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 69; 
Noes 154: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 277.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CONYBEARE stated that in 
accordance with the intimation he had 
conveyed a short time ago he proposed 
now to move the reduction of the Vote 
by a sum of £800, being the salary of 
the Resident Legal Assistant Commis- 
sioner. He did not object to the ap- 
oe of a Legal Commissioner, but 

e thought it would answer every 
necessary purpose if they had a Chief 
Commissioner who had received a legal 
education and training. As he had 
already commented upon that matter, he 
would direct his observations now to 
another point. Under Sub-head No. 5 
there was an item which very much cor- 
roborated what he had already cha- 
racterized as the unbusinesslike way of 
setting forth the details of the work of 
the Commission in the Estimates. The 
Committee were told under that head 
that the expenditure in 1887 in Great 
Britain, under various Improvement 
Acts, had amounted to some millions of 
the public money. He maintained that 
the House of Commons had an absolute 
right to know some of the details of 
that expenditure, so that they might 
become acquainted with the rate of 
interest at which the public money had 
been lent to landowners, how much had 
been repaid, and how muchstill remained 
to be repaid. He trusted that the hon. 
» Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be able to give the Com- 
mittee some information upon that sub- 
ject. Nodoubt it might be answered 
that if he went to the Library and would 
look up the different Statutes he would 
be able to get all the information he re- 
quired for himself, but he maintained 
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that that was not the way in which the 
House ought to be satisfied upon im- 
oF ip points of this character. They 
ad a perfect right to have all those 
matters set out in full detail, so that by 
the time when the Votes were under 
the consideration of the Committee of 
Supply hon. Members might be furnished 
with full information on which to base 
their criticisms of the Estimates. With 
reference to the reduction which he was 
about to move, he had no doubt the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would also tell them that if 
the Motion were carried it would dis- 
locate the whole business of Commis- 
sions; but that was not an argument to 
which they ought to pay any attention, 
because no change could be carried out 
without, to a certain extent, dislocatin 
existing arrangements. Hithertoit had 
been the custom, year after year, to put 
off the Committee of Supply by argu- 
ments of that kind. What they desired 
was to effect some permanent improve- 
ment at once. If that were not done, 
and the matter be raised again some 10 
years hence, no matter what Govern- 
ment was in power, they would be met 
with the same arguments. These things 
had been going on far too long already, 
and it was time the House took mea- 
sures to effect some real reform. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart - Wortley) had attempted an 
apology for the large expenditure in 
connection with this Vote, on the ground 
that a great deal of the work done by 
the Commissioners was public work, 
done in the public interest. He wished 
to know, on the other hand, how much 
of it was work done in the interests of 
the landowning classes? If they took 
the different sections of the Acts of 
Parliament under which the work was 
done, it would, no doubt, be found that 
a certain amount of work was carried 
out which might be called public work ; 
but, on the other hand, there was a 
great deal of work done which was not 
public work in any sense—namely, that 
affecting the alteration and division of 
land under the sanction of Public Acts 
of Parliament, such as the enfranchise- 
ment of leasehold property, of inclosure 
of common land, and transactions under 
the Tithes Commutations Act and the 
Universities College Estates Act. If 
hon. Members would look carefully into 
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the Report of the Commission, it would 
be found that a great bulk of the work 
was done in the interests of one class— 
namely, the landowning class of the 
country. At any rate, if the House of 
Commons was to be asked to vote these 
large sums of money because public 
work was being done, they were entitled 
to have a clear statement showing what 
was the amount of public work, and 
what was the amount done in the in- 
terests of the landowning class. If a 
Return of that nature were given, hon. 
Members would be able to see whether 
the public or the taxpayers were un- 
fairly treated. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That Item A (Salaries and Wages) be re- 
duced by the sum of £800, the Salary of the 
Resident Legal Assistant Commissioner,”’— (Mr. 
Conybeare,) 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, there was 
one question upon which he should feel 
it necessary to take the sense of the 
Committee, unless the Government were 
able to give a clear and satisfactory 
explanation in regard to it. He was 
afraid they would be unabie to do so 
after what he had already heard from 
the Treasury Bench. Under one of the 
Sub-heads to this Vote, there was an 
item of £100 for foes upon the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Orown. He 
had failed to understand, either from 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury or the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, what proportion of those 
legal expenses had been paid in the 
last year or the year before, so as to 
guide the Committee in arriving at an 
estimate of the probable expenditure. 
Before making a Motion, he should 
wait to hear what explanation was 
given upon the matter; and he would 
suggest to the Committee what the 
principle was which was involved in 
this item. If it involved the pay- 
ment of fees to the Law Officers of 
the Crown on non-contentious business, 
then he thought the Committee ought 
to know why those Officers were thus 
being paid, because he was of opinion 
that a payment of that nature was a 
matter which Parliament should directly 
set its face against. He should be glad 
to receive some explanation from the 
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hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury before putting the Committee 
to the trouble of a Division. 

Mr. JACKSON said, it would be 
obvious to the Committee that this 
item of £100 placed on the Estimates 
was @ provision made in case of an 
emergency, or of a complicated _— 
arising when the expenditure would be- 
come necessary. It did not follow that 
the amount would be expended, but of 
course the Treasury was bound to pro- 
vide for any contingency that might be 
likely to arise. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had raised 
a fair a | practical question, and, there- 
fore, it was desirable that he should 
give some information to the Committee 
as to what had been done. In 1886-7 
there was no expenditure under this 
head. In 1885-6 the total expenditure 
amounted to 13s. 4d.; in 1884-5 the 
expenditure was £57 5s. 7d., and in 
1883-4 there was no expenditure at all ; 
so that the Committee would see that, 
although this was a provision necessary 
to be made in the event of some com- 
plicated question arising for which the 
Commission would have to pay for out- 
side opinion, there had hitherto been 
a really small expenditure under that 
head ; probably if the money were voted 
it would not be necessary to use it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury that the answer 
he had given showed the absolute neces- 
sity of raising questions of this kind in 
Committee, because an unfair view was 
placed before the Committee that there 
were fees paid to the Law Officers of the 
Crown under this particular item. It now 
appeared quite clear that in some years 
the Law Officers of the Crown got nothing 
at all. He should be glad if the hon. 
Gentleman would inform the Committee 
how much the Law Officers got out of 
the £57 that were paid in 1884-5. If 
Law Officers of the Crown got nothing 
at all, he thought it was a pity to 
keep putting on the Estimates an inser- 
tion which was bad in principle and 
which hon. Members ought to challenge. 
He asked the Government to relieve him 
of the duty of moving the rejection 
of this item by an intimaiicn that it 
would not ap on the Estimates again. 


Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
that he was unable to say off-hand what 
portion of the fees was received by the 
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Law Officers or the Crown in regard to 
the sum of £57 expended in 1884-5. 
He thought, however, he might say, and 
bably he would be borne out by the 
on. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster), that the Law Officers 
of the Crown received no fees in connec- 
tion with Government business. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then why not 
put the fact as it actually is? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would be satisfied with 
the expression of an opinion that an 
alteration next year would be of ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked if it would 
meet the views of the hon. Gentleman 
if he moved the omission of the words, 
‘‘Fees for the Law Officers of the 
Crown?” He had a great objection to 
the insertion of a principle which could 
not be conscientiously sustained. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had no 
objection to accept a proposition of the 


ind. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that if the 
Government would undertake to carry 
out an understanding of that kind he 
would not press the matter. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if the Committee 
were to understand that in the event of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
or any other Law Officer of the Crown, 
being called upon to give an opinion to 
any Government Department, the work 
was done for nothing, and that in no 
single case did the Law Advisers of the 
Crown receive fees ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, there was no doubt whatever 
as to the practice, or as to the way 
in which it was worked. So far as 
the non-contentious business of the 
Government Departments were con- 
cerned, the Law Officers advised without 
fees, but there were certain offices, not 
directly Government Offices, which from 
time to time consulted the opinion of the 
Law Officers and paid fees. So far as the 
Government Offices were concerned, the 
Law Officers of the Crown discharged 
all the non-contentious legal business of 
the Government without extra expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked why, under such 
circumstances, an Estimate of £100 was 
inserted in the present Vote for extra 
fees? He wished to know if he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
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to the Treasury correctly that a similar 
item should not appear again on the 
Estimates ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the undertaking 
he had given was to alter the wording 
of the item. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if he was to 
understand that this sum of money was 
not intended to be paid to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown in the shape of extra 
fees for their opinion upon Government 
business, and that an undertaking was 
given that it should not appear again in 
the present form ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Yes. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £173,968, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in Aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
would like to have information from the 
Government in regard to one or two 
points connected with this Vote, and he 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would be able now to bring be- 
fore the Committee his proof in support 
of his pet argument that Scotland obtained 
more Grants in Aid per head of the popu- 
lation than England did. He found 
on looking over the Medical Vote—and 
he wished to call special attention to 
that Vote—that in England the Medical 
Vaccination Vote was £21,724, whilst 
Scotland only received £400. Now, the 
£400 granted to Scotland was not per 
head of the population equal to £21,724 
granted to England. England drew far 
more than Scotland, and practically 
Scotland paid for all its own vaccination, 
in addition to which it had to help the 
unfortunate English ee by pay- 
ing a portion of the charge for the 
others, He also found in the Vote a 
charge for the Medical Department, 
which received £9,080 in the shape of 
salaries and £2,900 for the expenses of 
the Department, making a total in sala- 
ries and expenses of £11,980. When 
he turned to the Vote for Scotland he 
found thatit got £200, as against £11,980 
paid to England ; then certainly, so far 
as that grant was concerned, Scotland 
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population as England. In looking 
over other parts of the Estimates in 
connection with the old Medical Vote, 
he found that there was £149,200 paid 
to the Medical Officers of Health, and a 
sum of £74,500 for che Poor Law Medi- 
cal Establishment, making altogether 
more than £200,000, while the entire 
Scotch Vote was only £20,600; com- 
paring the population of England with 
the population of Scotland the money 
voted amounted to £10 per 1,000 in 
England, and £5 10s. per 1,000 in Scot- 
land. He should be glad if the right 
hon, Gentleman would explain how it 
was that the Scotch people got so much 
less than the English. The same dis- 
crepancy occurred regularly throughout 
the Vote ; for instance, £9,600 was paid 
to Registrars in England, while in Scot- 
land they had to pay all their own 
Registrars out of the local taxation. He 
failed to see why, under those circum- 
stances, they ought to be required to 
pay any portion of the £9,600 required 
for the English Registrars. Then, 
again, he found that £15,000 was re- 
quired to be paid for District Auditors ; 
but in Scotland the cost of the Dis- 
trict Audit was paid entirely from local 
sources. According to the Vote, the 
money expended in England was twice 
as much in comparison with the popula- 
tion as that in Scotland ; and, in addi- 
tion, the Scotch taxpayers were made to 
contribute a portion of the English 
taxes. Before moving the reduction of 
the Vote by £100,000, in order to bring 
the Vote for England to a level with 
that of Scotland, he would like to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
the basis upon which the statements he 
had made in refereace to Scotland was 
founded. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he thought it would be conve- 
nient, in discussing the Local Government 
Vote, to go into matters of detail. 
He wished to draw attention, in the 
first place, to the item for the inspection 
of workhouse schools in England. In 
Scotland there were no workhouse 
schools whatever, but all the pauper 
children were educated in the ordinary 
board schools, and the inspection took 
place in the ordinary way. He was not 
going to enforce the great importance 
of educating the children in the parish 
schools, | do away with the work- 
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house schools altogether; that was a 
principle which he proposed to bring 
forward later on. All he desired now 
was to call attention to the important 
fact that in Scotland all the children 
were educated in the ordinary board 
schools, and by that means the expense 
charged in the present Vote in connec- 
tion with the audit and inspection of 
the workhouse schools was saved. He 
found that there were four Ins rs, 
who received £600 a-year each, and 
£250 for personal expenses, in addition 
to £112 10s. Od. whith each received for 
travelling expenses. He thought it was 
monstrous to suppose that those gentle- 
men expended £250 a-year in personal 
expenses, in addition to £112 10s. Od. for 
travelling expenses, or a total of £362 a- 
year ; that was about £1 a-day, whether 
the Inspectors were in work or not, and 
they were paid for carrying on the work 
of inspection as well. Formerly the 
sum paid in this way was still greater, 
and it had been commuted in the case 
of personal expenses to £250 for each 
Inspector. The sum paid some years 
ago was much larger, and it was con- 
sidered convenient to cut it down. Now, 
in the case of Scotland the children 
were inspected in the various localities 
where they happened to reside, without 
any extra cost of inspection at all. The 
whole of this Vote was an extra charge 
for which there was no correspondin 
charge whatever in Scotland. He aid 
not ask for the reduction of the whole 
Vote, because he certainly attached 
some importance to the duty of inspec- 
tion; but he did object to the payment 
of enormous sums for personal and 
travelling expenses, and he would there- 
fore move the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £1,000. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, that he hada Motion upon the 
Paper which would precede that which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow. 

Toe CHAIRMAN asked what the 
item was to which the Motion of the 
hon. Member referred ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, it had re- 
ference to Sub-head F, which related to 
Metropolitan vagrants, and appeared 
upon page 140 of the Estimates. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that he would 
withdraw his Motion for the present. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, the item 
of the Vote to which he desired to draw 
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attention was that which defrayed the 
cost of the Inspectors who were em- 
ployed to inspect the vagrant wards in 
the Metropolis with a view of detecting 
those who visited a Metropolitan vagrant 
ward more than once within a month. 
If a vagrant was so detected he became 
liable to be detained for four days. The 
matter was one of special importance at 
present, owing to the action taken by the 

lice last winter, which action might 

@ repeated in the approaching winter— 
namely, the driving of destitute people 
out of the streets, and, in fact, compelling 
them to have recourse to the casual 
wards. It was not his purpose now to 

uestion the action or policy of the 
- sacccetan in the matter, but merely 
to point out what that action had 
been, and to show that its practical 
result had been to force people to 
go into the casual wards. The policy 
of the law which the Inspectors were 
appointed to carry out was to deter 
people from having recourse to the 
casual wards, so that the police and the 
Local Government Board appeared to 
be at cross purposes on the matter. If 
they compelled vagrants to go into the 
casual wards it would certainly seem 
right not to treat them with too great 
severity when they were there; and 
especially the policy adopted ought not 
to be one that would deter them from 
going to the casual wards at all. What 
were the facts of the case? It had 
been said—and he believed there was 
a good deal of truth in the statement— 
that those people would rather be in 
prison than in the casual wards. There 
was, at all events, some reason why 
they should prefer the prison, because 
he understood that the tale of work 
exacted for them in prison was one- 
fourth less than in the casual wards. A 
person imprisoned in a gaol was required 
to pick three pounds of oakum, whereas in 
the casual wards they were required to 
pick four pounds. He had heard it said 
that it was a very easy thing to pick 
four pounds of oakum. Very likely it was 
80, if the person picking it knew how to 
do it; but, at all events, the result 
would be this—that they were pro- 
viding a task which pressed with peculiar 
severity upon those who were most 
deserving, and upon those who were not 
habitual vagrants, who had no means 
of acquiring the same facility for doing 
the work which old vagrants had ac- 
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quired. He should like to say one 


word as to the detention of persons who 
entered the casual wards. That deten- 
tion amounted to this—that if any man 
was found in any Metropolitan casual 
ward twice within a month, he was 
liable to be detained until the fourth 
day after his admission. This deten- 
tion, in many eases at all events, he 
might say without exaggeration, worked 
most unfairly and oppressively. A 
short time ago a person was brought 
before one of the Metropolitan Magis- 
trates charged with refusing to perform 
his allotted task of work in the casual 
ward. It happened that the man was 
admitted on a Friday night; on Satur- 
day he performed his allotted task of 
work, and on the Sunday morning he 
desired to be released. It would appear, 
however, that according to the Rules 
Sunday was a dies non, and therefore 
the authorities refused to release him. 
When the prisoner was let out of his 
cell, he refused to go back, and he was 
therefore given into custody; upon 
which the Magistrate said—‘‘ Are they 
put incells? It sounds like a prison.” 
The witness exclaimed that they were 
put in single cells, 10 feet by 5, and that 
the work they had to do was done in 
solitary confinement. The prisoner said— 

“*T had no money to pay my lodgings, and so 

I went to the casual ward. On Sunday they 
wanted to lock me up all day long; but I preferred 
to come before you, in order to know if I could 
be treated like that.” 
The witness from the workhouse said 
that the man had stated the truth, where- 
upon the Magistrate said he would make 
further inquiry into the facts of the case, 
and would visit one of the workhouses 
where the casual ward system was in 
operation. The prisoner remarked— 

“What isa man todo? If they had told me 
that Ishould be detained on Sunday, I would 
not have remained.” 

The Magistrate said— 

“Tt does seem a little hard, but I suppose 
they have some good reason for the Rule. I 
will discharge you now.” 

He thought it desirable to call the 
attention of the Local Government 
Board to the matter, and the way in 
which the Poor Law Authorities dis- 
charged the duties laid upon them, no 
doubt by statute. He found that the 
Casual Poor Act of 1882 provided that 
a casual pauper should not be entitled 
to be discharged. He invited the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s attention to the words 


used in the Statute. The words of the 
Statute were ‘‘shall not be entitled to 
be discharged ; ’’ but what did the Board 
do when they came to frame their 
Order under the Statute? They de- 
liberately altered the word “ entitled,” 
and substituted the word “allowed,” 
so that the words ran— 

“ A casual pauper shall not be allowed except 
within a prescribed period.” 
Now, he ventured to think that the 
Board had rather exceeded its power, 
or, at all events, had acted contrary to 
the spirit of the Statute; the statutory 
word being ‘‘entitled” and not 
“allowed.” The effect of the altera- 
tion was to give a large discretion to 
the Guardians as to whether they would 
detain the casuals or not; and the 
Order, by substituting the word “ en- 
titled,” made a material alteration. 
The Statute did not say, you shall 
detain them; but gave to the Board of 
Guardians a wide interpretation of the 
Order. However, the Local Govern- 
ment Board said that a casual pauper 
should not be allowed to be discharged, 
and the Order, therefore, practically 
took away from the Guardians the dis- 
eretion which the law had given to 
them. He was aware that something 
had recently been done in this direc- 
tion, and that the Board had issued an 
Order giving the Guardians a discre- 
tionary power to discharge vagrants at 
an early hour in the morning, so that 
they might be able to get work; but, 
as he understood the Order, that relaxa- 
tion of the Rule only applied to the 
morning of the day on which the pauper 
would have been discharged if there 
had been no relaxation of the old Rule. 
It seemed to him that persons who 
were, unfortunately, obliged to enter 
the casual ward as an exceptional thing 
were treated somewhat harshly and 
oppressively. He therefore desired to 
impress upon the President of the Local 
Government Board the necessity of 
doing something in the matter, and 
the advisability of altering the word 
allowed” in the Order issued by the 
Board, so as to make it agree with the 
Statute, in which, as he had stated, 
the word was not “allowed,” but 
‘* entitled.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN asked whether 
the hon. Member moved an Amend- 
ment ? 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he would 
move .he omission of the item of £416 
in respect of salaries of the Inspectors 
of the Metropolitan Vagrant Wards. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item F, £416, for Insp-ction of 
Metropolitan V t Wards, be omitted 
from the prop Vote.” —(Mr. Pickersgiil.) 


Toe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bethnal 
Green seemed to think that the only 
duty which had to be performed by 
Inspectors of the wards was the identi- 
fication of habitual vagrants. No doubt 
that was a portion of the duties they 
had to perform; but, in addition to 
that, they had to make regular Reports 
to the Local Government Board in re- 
ference to the sanitary condition of the 
casual wards, and all the conditions 
that were necessary to be observed for 
the health and comfort of the inmates. 
Therefore, he thought no one would 
regret more than the hon. Member 
himself if his Motion were carried, 
because there would not be that inspec- 
tion which, in the opinion of the Local 
Government Board, was necessary to be 
made in regard to those casual wards. 
It was perfectly obvious that precau- 
tions ought to be taken against what 
might be called the professional tramp, 
who never prone to get any work, 
or to provide himself with lodgings, 
but who made the casual ward his 
hotel. One of the duties the Inspectors 
had to perform was the identification of 
that class of pauper. They were re- 
quired to go from one casual ward to 
another, to inspect the people who went 
there, and ascertain whether any of 
them were professional tramps, who 
made it a practice to go to the casual 
ward for shelter; therefore, under cer- 
tain circumstances, it was desirable 
that the Rule objected to by the hon. 
Member should continue to be enforced. 
The hon. Member had referred to the 
action taken by the Local Government 
Board in connection with the matter, 
and had said that the Board had 
gone beyond what the Act of Par- 
liament proposed. Now, he did not 
think that that was so. The Act of 
Parliament expressly laid upon the 
shoulders of the Local Government 
Board the duty of making Regulations, 
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and certainly usel the words which hail 
been quoted by the hon. Member. But 
the hon. Gentleman knew also that a 
considerable discretion was left by the 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
in the hands of the Guardians, who, if 
they considered it desirable, might deal 
in a different way with any particular 
person orclass of persons. They had 
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full power to relax the Regulations laid 


favour of any individual if they thought 
proper to do so. 


The hon. Gentleman | had referred to the action of the police 
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separate cell system had been set up. 
If the hon. Gentleman supposed that 
they were treated as prisoners and 
locked in their cells for any long period 
he was altogether mistaken. Instances 
might, no doubt, be quoted; but, so far 
as the Local Government Board was 
concerned, they distinctly set their faces 
against any proceedings on the part of 
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| the Board of Guardians to convert those 
down by that Order of the Board in | 


apartments into prisons, or anything 
like prison cells. The hon. Gentleman 


was apparently unaware of the fact that | with reference todriving the people into 


the Local Government Board had ex- | 
ressly drawa the attention of the 
uardians last year to the power placed 
in their hands in relaxing the hour at 
which the inmates of the casual wards 
might be discharged. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he thought 
that relaxation wasconfined to the hour 
of the morning at which they should be 
released. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that no doubt it | 
was considered the best course to enable 





the casual wards. That was a matter 
of which he himself had no cognizance. 
No doubt, at the time referred to last 
year, there was a great pressure in cer- 
tain casual! wards in the Metropolis, and 
a large collection of people in Trafalgar 
Square and other places. It was de- 
sirable that those persons should be 
taken off the streets, and the effect of 
dealing with them was to fill the casual 
wards. He earnestly hoped that owing 
tu the improved condition of trade there 


the Guardians to dismiss those persons | might not be a similar pressure this 
at an hour of the morning that would | year; but he had no doubt whatever 
enable them to go to work; but, in ad- | that, in any circumetances, ample accom- 
dition to that, instructions were given | modation would be provided to meet 
to the identification officers that they|any emergency that might occur. He 
were not to be too particular in the| thought it was not in the interests of 
identification of persons who were not: the poor themselves, or of the Metropo- 
of the habitual class of vagrants it was| lis at large, that those unfortunate 
considered desirable to deal with. As a} persons should be allowed to lie about 
matter of fact, the Detention Order of | the streets or in Trafalgar Square; but 
last year was not put in force; but it | that some place should be provided for 





would, in his opinion, be a great mis- | 
take to take away permanently the’ 
power of enforcing the Order if it were 
not exercisedin any harsh manner. He) 
was quite certain it was desirable, in the | 
public interests, that the power of en- 
forcing the Order should exist if a time 
of pressure came. The hva. Member 
might be assured that everything would 
be done in the way of relaxing the 
Rules, if any Rule existedthat might do 
harm. The hon. Member found fault 
with the fact that som: of the casual 
poor were confined is separate com- 
partments. That was aot so in all the 
* workhouses; but in several of the work- 
housesin London, no doubt, the separate 
cell system was employed. He could 
quite understand that a bend fide honest 
wayfarer who had oocasion to go into a 
casual ward for a night’s lodging would 
very much prefer a separate cell system ; 
and it was mainly in the interests of 
such honest casual wayfarers that the 


Mr. Ritchie 





them into which they might go. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that his 
object had been substantially served in 
calling attention to the subject; but 
there were some portions of the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman to which he 
desired to refer. He had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
the Inspectors were required to certify 
that the casual wards were properly 
maintained. He believed they were 
required by Statute to certify that the 
casual wards were in a proper sanitary 
condition. It certainly seemed to him 
strange that men receiving 30s. a-week 
should have imposed on them a duty so 
important and so responsible as that of 
giving a certificate that the casual wards 
were maintained in a proper sanitary 
condition. He should like the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider whether a 
man employed at 30s. a-week was a 

roper person on whom to impose 80 
important and responsible a duty ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, tho duties of 
the Inspectors were clearly laid down. 
There were certain printed questions 
which they had to answer, and they 
were of such a nature that he thought 
any man of reasonable common sense 
would be perfectly able to understand 
them and reply to them. They were 
such as—Is there a proper light? Are 
there separate beds? Are the wards 
properly warmed? Are they properly 
ventilated? Is there a lavatory in the 
ward ?—and matters of that kind. The 
hon. Gentleman would be aware that 
there were Inspectors employed by the 
Local Government Board, whose duty it 
was to visit all these wards and to make 
a Report. The Reports which the In- 
spectors were required to send were 
such as they were perfectly competent 
to make. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 


said, he rose to move the omission of the 
amounts under Sub-heads 8, T, and U. 
It was against bonuses that his Motion 
was directed. However unfortunate it 
might be that he should have to move 
the reduction of the Vote, he had nodoubt 
that hon. Members and the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would agree with 
him in expressing satisfaction that this 
would be the last time that the subject 
would be brought before that House. He 
would like the Committee to deal with 
the question on that occasion, especially 
as it would be dealt with by the Local 
Authorities in future, and because he 
desired to obtain an expression of opi- 
nion on the subject of bonuses which 
were given in England, but not given 
either in Ireland or Scotland. If these 
bonuses served any object at all it would 
be shown in the prevention of small-pox. 
But, curiously, they had the strongest 
evidence that in this respect bonuses 
were an utter failure. In the case of 
Sheffield, year after year, they had the 
most glowing accounts of successful 
vaccination, and large bonuses were 
paid for the alleged successful vaccina- 
tions; but there had been in Sheffield 
a most serious epidemic of small-pox. 


He had no intention of taking up as. 


uestion as he should 
ote had been dis- 


much time on this 
have done if the 


cussed before the passage of the Local | 
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Government Bill, because he felt sure 
the Committee would regard this as a 
sort of partial criticism over a subject 
which was dead so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned. But it was 
part of an emphatic pledge he had given 
to make this protest while the matter 
was still in the hands of the House, 
and he did so in order that Members 
who felt strongly on the subject should 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions in the Division Lobby. There 
was a very strong feeling on the ques- 
tion outside the House. He had re- 
ceived letters from poor people in Shef- 
field which were extremely touching; 
these people thought a real injury had 
been done to them, and he thought that 
many of them had ground for thinking 
that they should look to that House for 
the justice that otherwise they could not 
obtain. He did not intend to go into 
the question of the good or evil of 
vaccination generally, but he wished to 
put it that there were Members of the 
Medical Profession to whom bonuses 
had been paid for successful vaccina- 
tion, while they had evidence of which 
the House had taken cognizance 
that some of the cases of vaccination 
had resulted in death, the vaccinator 
receiving the bonus; notwithstanding 
that he might have used instruments 
which were not clean, or otherwise com- 
municated disease to the child. He 
was afraid that the right hon. Gentleman 
would think that he was going beyond 
the text he had shadowed out for him- 
self if he suggested that certainly in 
many cases serious diseases had been 
communicated by vaccination, and that 
the evidence that syphilis had been so 
communicated was overwhelming. This 
was perfectly true, although the right 
hon. Gentleman might say that it had 
only occurred in some few cases, and to 
that answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
he would reply that although it had only 
been proved in very few cases, yet the 
possibility of this might be considered 
an excuse for a poor father and mother 
refusing to submit their children to 
undergo the process of vaccination. He 
had received an account of a case in 
which a child, supposed to be healthy 
by its parents and the officer, was vacci- 
nated and died soon after the operation. 
He was aware that skilled evidence dis- 
agreed very much as to whether death 
in this case resulted from the operation 
or from other causes. But he put it 
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that where there was the colour of a' 


grievance of this kind, and more than 
that, where poor people were prosecuted 
over and over again for refusing to have 
their children vaccinated, this aspect of 
the case demanded attention. Cases 
had been repeatedly brought before the 
House of Commons in which it was said, 
— truly, that the fines imposed had 
een paid by some association, and it 
was, perhaps, fortunate for the parents 
if this was the case. But he pointed 
out that one of the Members of that 
House who had conscientious objections 
to vaccination had only been fined once ; 
his conscientious objections having been 
allowed to prevail, and no other prosecu- 
tion following, because he was a Member 
of Parliament. As against this a man 
at Bedford had been prosecuted 14 
times, and one Charles Hayward had 
been the subject of between 40 and 50 
proceedings. He asked whether, in that 
case, the persons to whom he now re- 
ferred were not justified in denying 
that we were dealing out even justice? 
He would not say more than that the 
bonuses given in England, and which 
were not given in Ireland or Scotland, 
had failed in preventing the disease for 
the purpose of preventing which they 
were given. They had had a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, the evidence at which 
showed that in one case a doctor, who 
had received, and was still receiving, as 
he believed, bonuses for successful vacci- 
nation, had several children die under 
his hand in one way or other, admittedly 
under conditions of gross neglect. He 
hoped there would be an expression of 
opinion on the part of the Committee 
on this question, and for that purpose he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £1,864, the item for 
the National Vaccine Establishment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Item S, £1,864, for the National 
Vaccine Establishment, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.””—(Mr. Pradlaugh.) 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, that 
while he could join with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) in congratulating the Com- 
mittee that this matter, in the same 
form, was not likely to come again 
before the House, there were grounds 
on which he was inclined to regret that 
fact. He rejoiced at it because the 
local elections for the County Councils 


Hr. Bradlaugh 
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would afford an opportunity of stimu- 
lating public opinion on this question 
to an extent which, perhaps, did not 
prevail in the election of Members for 
that House; at the same time he re- 
gretted to be deprived of the opportunity 
of dealing in that House with a subject, 
which, however rarely alluded to, was 
one of undoubtedly deep importance. 
His hon. Friend had mentioned cases of 
suffering and persecution that had re- 
sulted in connection with the subject 
then before the Committee, but he 
had not alluded to the very angry 
feeling which existed in many places 
with regard to vaccination, and of 
which many hon. Members on that side 
of the House were well aware. He 
should, however, endeavour to keep as 
closely as possible to the immediate 
question of the Vote for vaccination 
purposes before the Committee. l- 
though the Chairman had very properly 
restricted the Motion of his hon. Friend 
to one sub-head, he rm ‘e he might be 
allowed to direct the discussion to the 
other sub-heads to which his hon. 
Friend had alluded. The sumof £18,000 
was not relatively very large, but at the 
same time it was a large sum of public 
money to be wasted; and one strong 
argument for cutting down the Vote 
was that it was actually wasted because 
it did no kind of good. Professedly it 
was put forward as the most practicable 
means of securing that vaccination 
should be performed effectually and 
safely, and the principle was that of 
payment by results. Doctors were not 
only paid a fee for performing the opera- 
tion, but were promised a further re- 
ward, as a bonus, if the operation 
should be performed effectually and 
safely. To this there was the strong 
objection that the medical men were 
paid twice over for doing the same 
work; and then again there was un- 
derlying it the assumption, not compli- 
mentary to the Medical Profession, that 
doctors had to be bribed to do their work 
properly. He thought this was humili- 
ating to the Medical Profession, and, if 
the principle was legitimate, should not 
it be carried further? Why not make 
extra grants to parish doctors for cures, 
or go further and say, “‘ No cure no 
pay?” He could not imagine any prin- 
ciple consistent with professional dignity 
or honour that would justify the manner 
in which these bonuses were given. The 
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notion was to secure general immunity 
from small-pox ; but though in Sheffield 
£190 had been paid in bonuses, accord- 
ing to the last Report the visitation 
of small-pox there had been extremely 
bad. Dr. Sinclair White, writing to 
the Local Government Board upon the 
severe outbreak of small-pox in Shef- 
field, said it should not be forgotten 
that there was such a thing as imper- 
fect vaccination; that the value of the 
operation depended on the extent of the 
efficiency with which it was performed. 
Sheffield had received a large sum in 
bonuses, which he (Mr. Picton) believed 
amounted, in the course of 10 years, to 
£2,500. The Committee would observe 
that Dr. Sinclair White said that the 
value of vaccination depended upon its 
efficient performance. This Vote was 
intended to secure, by a certain test, 
that vaccination should be efficient. 
But the test had been proved to have 
completely broken down, because in 
Sheffield there had been one of the 
most terrible outbreaks of small-pox 
within recent experience. In the Re- 
port of the Local Government Board 
they found a list of towns in which there 
was very little vaccination, and when 
they turned to the catalogue of bonuses 
given to them they would find that, with 
respect to them, those towns stood 
at a very low figure. For instance, in 
the case of Keighley, where 71-7 per 
cent of the children born were un- 
accounted for in the vaccination list, 
the bonuses this year only amounted to 
£16 10s., and yet the town was entirely 
free from small-pox. In Leicester the 
number of children who were un- 
accounted for in the vaccination list was, 
as was well known, exceedingly large; 
and there, also, the amount of bonuses 
was only £34 13s, Leicester was not 
mentioned in the new Report, and the 
figures he had given represented the 
amount for last year. As he had already 
urged, Leicester was entirely, or to a 
great extent, free from small-pox, but 
not so entirely free as to allow hon. 
Members to say that if the disease came 
into the town the population would be 
speedily decimated, because Leicester 
had been frequently attacked, but had 
always managed to suppress the disease. 
Without pursuing this point in detail 
further, he would remark that in most 
cases where the amount of bonuses 
earned was very low, theneighbourhoods 
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were —— free from small-pox. 
On the other hand, if hon. Members 
would turn to the towns where a large 
amount for bonuses was paid, such as 
Leeds and Sheffield, they would find that 
the mortality had been very great. It 
followed, therefore, that the efforts to 
secure successful vaccination had broken 
down. But he might be told that it was 
not intended by these bonuses to secure 
immunity from small-pox, and that the 
immediate object was to secure the 
safety of the operation. That was an 
admission that the operation was in it- 
self a dangerous one, and that unless 
special guarantees were given for its 
safety many evils were likely to result. 
In other words, the operation was so 
perilous that ordinary skill was not 
considered sufficient. But when the 
Regulations under which the operation 
was to be conducted, and for compliance 
with which these bonuses were given, 
were carefully scrutinized, it would be 
found that literal obedience to them was 
impracticable, and that, where practi- 
cable, it was impossible to test compli- 
ance in any fair and sufficient manner. 
The first Regulation required that the 
public officer should refrain from vacci- 
nating in districts where there was any re- 
port of the existence of erysipelas, or 
where, at any rate, it was prevalent. Hon. 
Members would recollect the inquiry 
which had taken place into the cases of 
the vaccination at Norwich, the evi- 
dence on which he held in his hand in 
the form of a Parliamentary Paper. 
Dr. Guy, of Norwich, had received, 
and, he presumed, continued to receive, 
bonuses for vaccination; and in the 
course of the inquiry he was closely 
examined as to his practice with re- 
ference to the Regulations. With regard 
to the first Rule, which provided that 
there should be no vaccination where 
erysipelas was epidemic, Dr. Guy said 
that on the 13th of June last he believed 
on tay was epidemic in Norwich, and 
that he had heard so since; that a Dr. 
Airey had told him that there was a case 
of erysipelas, and he had also heard of 
isolated cases. He believed there was 
a slight epidemic; that it was very 
slight at the end of June, and that he 
still continued to vaccinate. Again, the 
second Rule required that the vaccinator 
should take care to see that there were 
no eruptions on the child’s body, and 
that a very close examination should he 
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made. Dr. Guy said, in reference to 
this, that when a child was brought to 
him he asked if it was healthy, and if it 
had the thrush. He also asked whether 
it had skin disease ; that the examina- 
tion he made was not by having the 
child stripped ; that if he complied with 
the instructions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board he ought to have the child 
stripped. He (Mr. Picton) understood 
that as many as 50 children would be 
operated on in the course of two hours, 
and it was, therefore, perfectly impos- 
sible to carry out such a class of exami- 
nation and to take such precautions as 
were prescribed in the first Regulation. 
Yet they were told that these bonuses 
were given for compliance with this 
Rule, among others. But he contended 
that even if compliance were practicable, 
it was impossible for anyone to test the 
matter, and to ascertain whether the 
public vaccinator always made the ex- 
amination required, or whether he had 
continued to vaccinate when there was 
a prevalence of erysipelas. Again, 
what was there in the examination to 
show whether the vaccination was efli- 
cient or not? No true test whatever 
could be said to be properly applied 
except in the case of the inspection of 
the vaccination marks, which were ripe 
on the eighth day. He contended that he 
had given some proof that the bonuses 
did not secure any immunity from 
small-pox ; that the Regulations were 
impracticable and could not be carried 
out; and that there was no adequate 
test of compliance with the Regulations. 
But there was more than this to be said. 
The dangers from vaccination, as ap- 
— from the Instructions and Regu- 
ations themselves, were mainly two— 
syphilis and erysipelas. He asked whe- 
ther these grants operated in such a 
manner as to give any guarantee against 
these two dangers? Dr. Creighton, Mr. 
Hutchinson, and Dr. Cory—the latter 
unwillingly and in his own person—sup- 
ported the view that these diseases were 
communicable by vaccination. He trusted 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
. ment Board would keep his eye upon 
this subject, with regard to which medi- 
cal opinion did not stand where it did a 
few years ago, as would probably ap- 
pear also from an article in the forth- 
coming volume of Zhe Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It was certain that vac- 
cinal matter was capable of producing 
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the effects of syphilis, and if it wero 
said that this had not been proved in 
cases brought to the knowledge of the 
Local Government Board, it must be 
remembered that the preliminary mani- 
festations of the disease did not ap- 
pear until three or four weeks after 
the operation, while the certificate of 
successful vaccination was given on 
the eighth day. All things being con- 
sidered, he thought there was very 
great reason for hesitation in making 
this grant of £18,000, which could be 
of no pos-ible use. It was well known 
that erysipelas was increasing among 
children, and he believed cases of syphi- 
lis were more common than formerly, 
which could not always be traced to tho 
sources from which they were supposed 
to arise. He would, therefore, ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board seriously 
to consider the issue at which they 
stood. The question, as he had said, 
had created a considerable amount of 
anxiety in the country, and something 
ought to be done to soothe the feelings 
of the many afflicted people who stood 
between their conscientious sense of 
duty to their children and their sense 
of obedience due to the law. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
Committee some assurance that an in- 
quiry of some kind would be instituted 
for the purpose of throwing fresh light 
on the question; the course of Business 
might be facilitated. For his own part, 
with his present information on the 
subject, he should cordially support the 
Motion of his hon. Friend for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to look at this ques- 
tion from an English point of view. He 
was not there to dispute the benefit of 
vaccination, and admitted that, as far as 
the evidence went on the subject, it was 
on the side of vaccination. In Scotland the 
law compelled a parent to have his child 
vaccinated within a certain time; if the 
child was not vaccinated, then the Re- 
gistrar brought him before the Parochial 
Board, which was equivalent to the 
Board of Guardians in England, and in- 
structions were then given to the medical 
officer to have the operation performed, 
or to see that it was properly done, and 
the expense was entirely borne by the 
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ratepayers. He asked why it was that 
while the people of Scotland voluntarily 
paid the whole of the expense of vaccina- 
tion, the ratepayers in England got relief 
from the Public Revenue to which the 
people of Scotland contributed ? He 
should suppose the reason to be that in 
Scotland there was no difficulty whatever 
in having the Vaccination Acts applied, 
but that a certain amount of difficulty 
existed in England ; for which reason it 
was found necessary to give a sum of 
money to have the work properly done. 
He maintained, however, that if vaccina- 
tion were a public duty at all, the State 
should not in any way contribute to the 


cost. 

Toe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
that if Scotland had a grievance it would 
end with the present Vote, as the 
duty of paying these awards would in 
future rest with the Local Authorities ; 
and the hon. Member who had just 
spoken would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that henceforward no ratepayer 
in Scotland would be called upon for any 
contribution to these amounts. He 
hoped that the hon. Member would not 
ask him to go into the question with 
regard to how far Scotland contri- 
buted. Still, if they were to go into 
the whole question, he did not think 
Her Majesty’s Govenment would have 
any difficulty in showing that in Scot- 
land there was no public vaccination 
in the sense in which it existed in Eng- 
land, and that Scotland would not be 
found to suffer any injustice when all 
the grants given to her were compared 
with those given to England. He ac- 
knowledged the fairness with which the 
question had been brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), and the narrow limits to 
which he had confined his remarks. He 
did not, however, think that the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) had 
confined himself within limits quite so 
narrow. He would ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to excuse him from entering into 
the merits of Sheffield, Leeds, and other 
towns, and the manner in which they il- 
lustrated the operation of the law, because 
the hon. Member was aware they had al- 
ready had a discussion on this question 
during the present Session. He was 
perfectly ready to admit the remarkable 
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character of the Leicester system, but he 
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thought it would he a great mistake to 
argue from it that vaccination might be 
dispensed with throughout the United 
Kingdom because Leicester had been 
free from small-pox fora period. If he 
were to enter into a discussion on the 
subject, he thought he could show facts 
which might make the people of Leicester 
feel a little alarmed, if they were placed 
under circumstances which all must hope 
might not take place. His position was 
this—that if vaccination was a good 
thing, and he must occupy that position, 
precautions ought to be taken to carry it 
out with the greatest amount of safety 
and efficiency. The hon. Member for 
Leicester said that these awards were 
given for the safe performance of the 
operation, and he argued that this process 
of securing safety was an admission that 
it was a very dangerous process. He 
(Mr. Ritchie) entirely differed from the 
hon. Member. He denied that the 
rewards were given solely for the pur- 
pose of securing the safety of the pro- 
cess. No doubt it was necessary and 
right that this should be one of the 
conditions ; but the rewards were given 
mainly with the view of securing the 
efficiency of the process, both in quantity 
and in quality. He would add that it 
was a well-known fact, demonstrated by 
example, that the protective character 
of vaccination did vary with the manner 
in which it was performed—with the 
quantity and with the quality of the 
vaccination. He would not trouble the 
Committee with many figures; but as 
the hon. Gentleman had raised a very 
particular question, he would point out 
the result of an examination which had 
been made into the cases of 27,000 
vaccinated children, between the ages of 
seven and 14 years. Of those who had 
four scars, 0°67 per 1,000 were pitted 
with small-pox; those with three, 1°42; 
with two scars, 2°49; and those with 
one, 6°80 per 1,000; so that there 
was a great difference between those 
who had four scars and those who had 
only one—namely, as between 6°80 and 
0°67 per 1,000 who were pitted with 
small-pox. The statistics of cases of 
small-pox at all ages admitted at the 
Highgate Hospital showed that the 
deaths of those stated to have been 
vaccinated, and upon whom no cicatrices 
were visible, amounted to 21} per cent ; 
of those with one cicatrix visible, 74; 
with two, 44; with three, 13; and with 
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four or more cicatrices, the deaths were 
? per cent. The question of whether 
one or 10 should die after contracting 
small-pox was, therefore, found to be a 
question of the quantity of vaccination 
received. Similar results were obtained 
in the Montreal epidemic; and it could 
be no question at all that the amount of 
protection given differed greatly accord- 
ing as the operation was performed 
successfully or not, and with its quantity 
and quality. That being so, he now 
passed on to the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment that this constituted a double pay- 
ment. But he would point out that the 
= ese was made according to Act of 

arliament passed in 1857, which dis- 
tinctly stated that there should be one 
payment for every operation, and that, 
in addition, there should be this other 
payment depending on the examination 
made. The hon. Gentleman was, per- 
haps, not aware that this matter, in 
1876, was very minutely examined into 
by the Treasury, and that the result 
was that Lord Lyndhurst stated that 
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this was not an extra payment, but that ! 


the payments were to be read together 
asthe payment which Parliament had 
decided ought to be given for the 
operation, but that the second portion 
should be made contingent upon the 
character of the operation. The hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) and 
the lion. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had spoken of Sheffield as 
being a place where, notwithstanding 
the fact that considerable awards had 
been made, the protection given was 
extremely small. Now, he (Mr. Ritchie) 
entirely denied that this was so, and he 
referred to a Report which, he hoped, 
would be in the hands of hon. Members 
in about 14 days, and which would 
show that the success of vaccination had 
been completely demonstrated. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had 
intended to say that, notwithstanding 
that there had been for a series of 
years many thousand cases of success- 
ful vaccination, a severe epidemic had 
resulted. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
that anyone would say that vaccination, 
however well performed, was an abso- 
lute: protection, and that people vac- 
cinated could not take small-pox ; but 
he would say that it was an enormous 
protection, and this he would like to 
make clear with reference to Sheffield. 
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The population of Sheffield was 300,000 ; 
of that there were 292,500 persons vac- 
cinated and 7,500 unvaccinated. The 
total number of attacks was 6,120, of 
which 5,075 occurred to vaccinated per- 
sons, and 1,045 to unvaccinated per- 
sons. It followed from this that one 
unvaccinated person in every seven was 
attacked, and that if this proportion had 
been maintained among the vaccinated, 
the total number of attacks would have 
been 41,300 instead of 6,120; the total 
number of deaths among the vaccinated, 
246, or 57 per cent ; and the total num- 
ber of deaths among the unvaccinated 
was 342, or 33 percent. Therefore, if 
the same proportion of deaths had 
oceurred among the vaccinated who 
were attacked, as among the unvac- 
cinated who were attacked, there would 
have been 1,691 deaths among them 
instead of 246; and if the whole popu- 
lation had been unvaccinated the 
attacks would have been 41,300, in- 
stead of 6,120, and the deaths would 
have been 13,200 instead of 589. These 
figures showed the enormous value and 
the enormous protective power of vac- 
cination. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton spoke very feelingly about a 
number of cases which were said to 
have resulted in disease by vaccination, 
and the hon. Member for Leicester had 
quoted Mr. Hutchinson to show that 
syphilis might be communicated by the 
operation. But’ he also said that Dr. 
Cory had vaccinated himself four times 
with lymph taken from persons im- 
pregnated with syphilis, so that in order 
to sustain the hon. Gentleman’s case 
he had to give an illustration of a man 
who ignored all the instructions of the 
Local Government Board, and only, 
by so doing, succeeded in innoculating 
himself with syphilis. He was not 
prepared to say that under such cir- 
cumstances it was not ible for 
syphilis to be conveyed, but he said 
that out of the last 6,000,000 cases 
of vaccination which had taken place, 
there had not been one case in which 
it was proved that syphilis had been 
communicated. But with reference 
to the question of deaths referred 
to vaccination, he wished to state that 
it was his intention to have tho 
most thorough and complete inquiry 
into every case, and he had arranged 
with the Registrar General that where 
vaccination was alluded to as a cause 
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of death, the case si.ould be brought 
at once before the Local Government 
Board, and a full inquiry should be 
instituted. The Local Government 
Board would, immediately after death 
had taken place which was attributed 
to vaccination, inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances, and every care would be 
taken to get at the truth of the matter. 
With regard to the cases alleged, of the 
particular disease referred to by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, he had 
always instituted inquiry immediately, 
and the result had been that there was 
not a single proof that the disease had 
resulted from vaccination. He believed 
he had shown that it was extremely 
desirable that these grants should 
continue to be made. Parliament had 
distinctly laid down that they should 
made, and the whole question had been 
impartially inquired into, with the result 
that a confirmation of the view on 
which Parliament had acted had been 
arrived at. As the Committee was 
aware, he had stated that, so far as the 
money part of the question was con- 
cerned, these grants would not be asked 
for from Parliament again, and that 
they would be paid out of local funds; 
but he was satisfied that it would not 
be right or proper to discontinue this 
inspection of the result of the efforts 
which the Government were making 
to improve both the quantity and 
quality of vaccination, and to see that, 
as far as possible, proper safeguards 
were preserved, oe that no injury 
resulted from the operation. Under 
these circumstances he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not consent to the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman, and that after 
the observations he had made the hon. 
Gentleman would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of dividing on his 
Motion. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
made one announcement which he 
thought would give some satisfaction to 
those on that side of the House—namely, 
that there should be special inquiry in 
cases where ill results were alleged to 
have occurred. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also said that vaccination was 
an absolute protection, and had given a 
number of statistics to prove that there 
was immunity resulting from vaccina- 
tion, and that protection was in propor- 
tion to the number of scars. The right 
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hon. Gentleman, however, had not in 
his remarks alluded to a subject to 
which he (Mr. Channing) had drawn 
attention on several occasions at the 
close of the Summer Session—namely, 
the severe outbreak of small-pox at St. 
Joseph’s Industrial School, Manchester. 
As being distinctly pertinent to this 
question, he believed the Committee 
would allow him to draw attention to 
the Report which had been made to the 
Health Committee of Manchester. He 
understood that the Local Government 
Board had sent a medical man to in- 
quire into this case; but, as far as he 
could ascertain, his Report was not yet 
in the hands of Members of Parliament. 
The Report he referred to showed that 
67 persons, including two sisters and five 
assistants, had been attacked by small- 
pox. He had marked eight cases of 
vaccinated children which were reported 
to the sanitary committee as being ‘‘ very 
severe” and ‘‘severe.”’ They were as 
follows—Age 15, three scars; age 14, 
two scars; age 16, one scar; age 14, 
three scars; age 12, three scars; age 15, 
four scars; age 13, four scars; age 14, 
three scars. It would be seen from this 
that the total number of scars was 23, 
which gave an average of three scars 
apiece for those children who were 
vaccinated and who had ‘‘severe”’ or 
‘‘very severe” attacks of small-pox. 
He thought from this aspect of the caso 
that there was not very much in the 
number of scars, because in those very 
severe cases the children were com- 
paratively young, and had had the 
advantage of the system the Committee 
were now asked to vote for. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that re- 
vaccination was complete protection, but 
he would point out that there were three 
cases of disease mentioned in the Report 
as occurring to re-vaccinated persons. 
Thus they had the fact that, in all these 
cases where, he presumed, bonuses had 
been awarded by the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, it had been 
scientifically and practically proved 
that there was not the absolute or 
relative protection from vaccination 
which the right hon. Gentleman asserted. 
Upon the general question of vaccina- 
tion, he ought not, perhaps, to enter 
at that moment; but the Returns 
which he moved for, and which were 
furnished by the Government, amply 
supported the contention which persons 
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interested in this question had put for- 
ward again and again—namely, that 
there had been a very serious increase 
in the proportion of deaths of children 
of under one year old, due to causes and 
diseases which were alleged by certain 
ecientific men to be associated with 
vaccination. He represented a great 
many persons deeply interested in this 
question, and their feeling was that this 
Vote aggravated the very serious evils 
of the compulsory system of vaccination. 
He submitted that there was a good 
cause fora much fuller and wider in- 
quiry than had yet taken place, an in- 
quiry which he hoped might lead to the 
abolition of a system which was causing 
great affliction and distress in many 
parts of the country. 

Sm GUYER HUNTER (Hack- 
ney, Central) said, he had had consider- 
able experience in India with reference 
to vaccination, and that experience led 
him to the conclusion that compulsory 
vaccination was absolutely necessary for 
the protection of the inhabitants from 
small-pox. It had been shown by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) that vaccination in 
itself was not an absolute protection 
against small-pox; and, indeed, that 
had been proved by statistics and by 
experience over and over again. But 
the right hon. Gentleman did not say 
that re-vaccination, and, if necessary, a 
second re-vaccination, did not afford 
protection from small-pox. That re- 
vaccination did afford protection was 
shown in the vast experimental scale 
adopted in Germany. Formerly our 
statistics were ahead of Germany, but 
now, since compulsory vaccination had 
been introduced into Germany, our sta- 
tistics were far inferior to those of that 
country. It was at the present moment 
a recognized fact that vaccination, in 
the course of a few years, wore off, and 
required its re-introduction in the system 
to act as a protection to the individual 
against small-pox. Dr. Buchanan, in 
an able and exhaustive Report which he 
wrote on this very question, had shown 
_ that the incidence of small-pox in this 
country, in consequence of re-vaccina- 
tion not being compulsory, was not 
among young children, but among the 
adult population. That, in itself, was 
sufficient evidence to prove that vacci- 
nation did wear out, and that re-vacci- 
nation was an essential if people were 
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to be protected from small-pox. With 
reference to the allegations of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that substances other 
than vaccine might be introduced into 
the system by vaccination, Dr. Buchanan 
showed conclusively that the number of 
cases in which allegations of this nature 
were made could be reduced by careful 
examination to nothing at all; and in 
the conclusion of his Report he made the 
statement that in the year which had 
passed no less than 960, or nearly 1,000, 
children, had been suffocated by bed- 
clothes, and he stated that surely that 
was no reason why bedelothes should not 
be used, but rather showed that a better 
application of them was desirable. He 
(Sir Guyer Hunter) had pleasure in 
supporting the President of the Local 
Government Board in the statement he 
had made. 

Dra. R. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said, that from a very different 
point of view from that of some of his 
hon. Friends who had taken part in the 
debate, he must give his vote in favour 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
considered the present system of public 
vaccination altogether wrong. In his 
opinion, all the troubles which had 
arisen in reference to vaccination had 
come mainly from the Office of the 
Public Vaccinator. Any hon. Member 
of the House who took the trouble to 
inquire would see how vaccination had 
come to be looked upon by thousands 
of the people from the bad way in 
which the work was done at the vac- 
cination stations. He had had himself 
to look for vaccine with which to vac- 
cinate his private patients, and there- 
fore he knew what care was required 
in the selection of the vaccine, As a 
rule, syphilis did not appear until after 
achild had been vaccinated. Unless a 
medical man knew something about the 
family history of a child he could not 
possibly tell whether there might or 
might not be syphilis latent in the 
child. The public vaccinator took his 
vaccine from a likely child—a fat, 
plump child, as the case might be— 
and used it, and then it might turn 
out later on that there was something 
wrong with the child. If matters were 
allowed to go on as previously, if pri- 
vate medical men were allowed to vac- 
cinate their own patients, and to be 
paid out of public funds for the work, 
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they would take good care that there 
was no supposition of syphilis in the 
family of the child from which the 
vaccine was taken. He believed that 
the odium of the whole present sys- 
tem was owing to the fact that it 
was impossible for the Public Vacci- 
nator to tell whether the child he took 
lymph from was all right or not. As 
he had already said, he had had large 
experience in vaccination. He was not 
in the least afraid to attend a person 
suffering from small-pox, because he 
was vaccinated once, and he had tried 
to vaccinate himself at least half-a-dozen 
times since, but the operation had never 
succeeded. Consequently, he knew he 
had immunity from small-pox, and he 
had no fear. It was well-known to 
medical men that epidemic waves swept 
over districts, especially erysipelas. 
There were certain cases which were 
apt to go wrong at certain times; there 
was a tendency to epidemic all round ; 
and he hoped that something might be 
done to inquire into such matters. In 
the last debate on this subject in the 
House he had said that if 20 individuals 
were vaccinated at the same time, with 
the same lymph, it might happen that 
19 out of them would do well, while the 
twentieth would have abscesses under the 
arms or other similar symptoms. Who 
was to blame for such a condition of 
things? The anti-vaccinators would 
say it was vaccination. He, however, 
should say, no; he should say it was not. 
If 20 people were vaccinated, and one 
of them went wrong, he should say it 
was not the fault of vaccination, but the 
fault of the individual himself. He 
thought there was some justice in the 
complaint made by medical officers of 
Unions that they did not get grants for 
their work as well as the public vacci- 
nators. There was a great deal of 
heartburn among medical men because 
they saw that some men received these 
grants year by year and other men were 
overlooked. For this and other reasons 
it would be much better that the par- 
ticular grants should be done away with, 
and that vaccinators should be paid a rea- 
sonable and proper fee for vaccination, 
and if they did not do their duty properly 
let them be dismissed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he desired to endorse all that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
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mistake to have these debates upon 
vaccination. Year after year the same 
objections to vaccination were urged, 
notwithstanding that they were always 
ably and thoroughly refuted. There 
could be no doubt that vaccination was 
an extremely great boon to the country. 
Every medical man who had any prac- 
tical acquaintance with the Subject 
would endorse that statement. It did 
not follow that because there were 
periodical outbreaks of erysipelas vac- 
cination was at fault. Erysipelas might 
attack any child who suffered from the 
slightest scratch ; it did not follow that 
if achild were vaccinated it got erysipelas. 
Erysipelas might attack a child which 
had not been vaccinated, because, as 
they all knew, in many young children 
erysipelas was latent. He sincerely 
hoped that the Government would take 
such steps as would afford every inquiry 
into the subject, and that by satisfying 
all reasonable demands, and by adopting 
all the reasonable suggestions which 
had been thrown out bya great number 
of hon. Members, who probably were 
not very Sey in the subject, this 
matter might be set at rest once and for 
ever, and in that way extend the benefits 
of an indisputable boon to the commu- 
nity at large. It would bea very terrible 
thing if the anti-vaccination doctrines 
were to spread, and especially as it was 
often found they did spread in the very 
districts where vaccination was most 
desirable. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
if there was a corresponding charge to 
this for vaccination in the Irish Esti- 
mates ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: There is none. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he could not 
find any charge for vacvination in the 
Irish Estimates. Ireland was a poor 
country, and that it should have to pay 
for its vaccination and receive no grant 
from the Exchequer, while the richer 
country of England did, was absolutely 
absurd. He was quite confident that 
the Secretary to the Treasury or the 
First Lord of the ‘I'reasury would not 
allow such a thing when attention was 
called to it. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) had ~ Se 
on this subject in a more tolerant 
spirit than he (Mr. Whitbread) had 
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occupying the same position and 
having to defend the vaccination 
grants. What he was particularly 
anxious to point out, however, was that 
as the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised an inquiry into every case 
where it was alleged that it was possible 
that death arose from vaccination, it was 
of the utmost importance that the 
inquiry, if it was to be of any real good, 
should be an inquiry that on the face of 
it would carry weight; it must be an 
inquiry which would show that there 
was no prejudice bound up with it, and 
which would accordingly carry convic- 
tion to those whose minds were alarmed 
on the subject. As far as the Vote went, 
he was not able to vote with the hon. 
Member for Northumpton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), because, so long as vaccination 
was compulsory, he would not mind 
spending large sums of money in order 
to secure that it should be conducted as 
well as possible. He had always felt 
that they in the House of Commons 
were almost incompetent to deal fairly 
with this subject, owing to the enor- 
mous difference between what vaccina- 
tion meant to them and what it meant 
to the humblerclasses. He wished that 
his right hon Friend (Mr. Ritchie), 
when he turned his attention to the 
subject, would turn it a little more to 
the vaccination stations. Vaccination 
was probably looked upon by most 
Members of the House of Commons as 
a great protection to their families, but 
it meant a very different thing to them 
from what it did to the poorer people. 
Their children were taken to be vaccina- 
ted when in the best of health and con- 
dition; they would not think of send- 
ing a child to be vaccinated if it was 
not fit for the operation it had to under- 

That, however, could not be said 
of the humbler classes, many of whose 
children were taken to be vaccinated 
when they were not in a proper condi- 
tion. Hence those outbreaks of ery- 
sipelas, and many of the other evils of 
which complaint was made. He con- 
fessed that with regard to a rather 
* larger question which had been a good 
deal touched upon in the debate, he 
doubted whether those in favour of 
vaccination were not losing very much 
more than they gained by insisting on 
the continuance of the present sham 
compulsory system. His right hon, 
Friend would not dare for a moment to 
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take a child from its parent's arms and 
vaccinate it by force. By such a pro- 
ceeding they would raise an immense 
amount of hostility to the system. He 
could not help thinking that by sending 
persons to prison, or by fining them for 
not having their children vaccinated, 
those of them who believed that vaccina- 
tion was a good thing were losing far 
more than they gained, because they 
were insisting upon maintaining clauses 
which they found they were really 
unable to carry out. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8.) 
said, that he noticed that the hon, 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) seemed to have no remedy for 
small-pox but to let it alone. He, 
however, had a remedy which would 
deal with this awful visitation, and at 
the same time conciliate the poor who 
objected to compulsory vaccination. The 
compulsory Act was passed, he was fully 
persuaded, with the very best inten- 
tions, and, as he understood, the 
National Vaccine Establishment was 
raised, and had been maintained at 
enormous cost, for the purpose of 
supplying what was called pure stock 
lymph. The National Vaccine Establish- 
ment was established to supply medical 
practitioners with the lymph so that 
they might transfer it from person to 
person in order that it might afford im- 
munity to them against small - pox. 
But the vast majority of the population 
of this country, notably the poor, who 
had to avail themselves of these me- 
thods of vaccination, on account some- 
times of pecuniary circumstances, com- 
plained, and, he thought, justly, 
notwithstanding the protest of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board and the medical sciantists who, 
he supposed, instructed the right hon. 
Gentleman in these purely professional 
matters—they complained that while 
the Legislature sought to protect them, 
they were really devouring them, because 
they were introducing into their systems 
a disease still more awful than small- 

x, a disease which, for convenience, 

e would call a specific disease. That 
specific disease was more terrible than 
small-pox, because it was not merely 
confined to the victim, but transmitted 
to future and unborn generations germs 
of maladies so loathsome and so dis- 
gusting that it might be well called the 
giant scourge of humanity. How did 
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the officials of the Local Government 
Board obtain the pure stock lymph? 
It was sent to them from what were 
called vaccination stations, and, would 
it be believed, that those vaccination 
stations were situated in the slums of 
London ; would it be believed that they 
found one of those stations in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden? As a matter 
of fact, the stock lymph was derived 
from the poor and necessarily diseased 
and unfortunate persons who inhabited 
the alleys of Drury Lane and the 
vicinity. He believed this to be one of 
the most stupid bits of blundering ever 
perpetrated. It was said that this 
poison, which, he contended, was con- 
veyed to the human race through vac- 
cine virus, could not be conveyed if the 
professional gentlemen at vaccine sta- 
tions, who happened to take up the 
vaccine, did not take up a little blood. 
He cared not whether this virus was 
conveyed in blood or lymph, or in both. 
He believed it to be conveyed in both, 
and there were ample means of knowing 
that it was conveyed, and that it did do 
this destruction. If it were not con- 
veyed, why should they fiud, day after 
day, those acres of skin disease which 
he believed to be merely the result of 
the specific disease of which he had 
spoken. He had said that he believed 
he had a remedy for small-pox, against 
which there had been no complaint. 
Ilis remedy was no great secret, for it 
was an ancient remedy for small-pox— 
namely, calf lymph. He found that, 
notwithstanding the promise made by 
Mr. Dodson on the 11th of June, 1880, 
when President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the medical scientists of 
the National Vaccine Establishment 
supplied this lymph with such a nig- 
gardly hand, and surrounded with such 
red-tapeism, that medical men through- 
out the country had almost ceased to 
apply to have it supplied to them. 
There was no such thing ae specific 
disease known among cows; therefore, 
the question was at once settled that 
specific disease could not be conveyed 
from cows to the human race. He had 
no regard whatever to the theory of 
medical scientists ; it was well known 
that doctors differed and patients died. 
What he desired to impress on the 
mind of the President of the Local 
Government Board was, that he should 
gradually withdraw from the vaccine 
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stations, which were no better than 
poison dens, and concentrate the ener- 
gies of the officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the spending of the 
grants made by Parliament, upon pro- 
curing and supplying pure call lymph, 
which was the ancient remedy for small- 
pox, and which statistics proved to be 
a real immunity against that awful dis- 
ease, to give, moreover, to medical 
men in Scotiand and Ireland the 9d., in 
addition to the 1s. 6d. fee, which was 
now allowed to medical men in England, 
but which, for some reason unexplained, 
was withheld from the profession in the 
poorer portions of the United Kingdom. 
By so doing, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would conciliate, if not 
satisfy altogether, the anti-vaccinators 
of the country. He certainly would be 
conferring an everlasting benefit upon 
the poor by removing from their 
shoulders a scourge which was inflicted 
upon them by Act of Parliament, in 
the shape of compulsory vaccination ; 
but against which, sooner or later, if 
allowed to remain, the humbler classes 
in this country would justly and, he 
hoped, effectually revolt. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman though¢ that if some arrange- 
ment could be made by which calf lymph 
could be supplied to every public vae- 
cinator, all the troubles which met them 
in connection with vaccination would 
disappear. He assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that that was not at all so. The 
hon. Gentleman would find, upon further 
inquiry, that the anti-vaccinators would 
not be one bit less strong in their op- 
position to vaccination if every person in 
the Kingdom were vaccinated with calf 
}vmph. But it would be perfectly im- 
possible for the Government to set up 
such an enormous establishment as 
would enable them to provide calf 
lymph for all the vaccinations in the 
country. The Government considered 
it their duty to maintain a central 
station, such as was maintained in Lon- 
don, from which supplies of lymph 
could be issued; but, if more was to 
done, he was afraid it would have to be 
provided by the Local Authorities. He 
certainly did not think that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in increasing 
the size of their calf lymph station, or 
that they could be called upon to do 
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the relative merits of calf and human 
lymph. Many medical men argued that 
the result from human lymph was supe- 
rior to that obtained from calf lymph. 
As to the assertion of the hon. Gentle- 
man that the lymph was obtained from 
the purlieus of Covent Garden, he could 
only say that the lymph obtained by the 
Local Government Board was obtained 
with very great care. 

Dx. FITZGERALD remarked that 
one of the largest stations was situated 
in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that it did not 
follow that lymph was obtained from 
the purlieus of Covent Garden. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) had asked a question 
with reference to vaccination in Ireland. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman in- 
quired whether there was any corre- 
sponding grant for Ireland? There 
was no corresponding grant for Ireland, 
but the circumstances of vaccination in 
that country were entirely different from 
those in England. Vaccination was 
performed in Ireland by the dispensary 
doctors, and half the salary of the dis- 
pensary doctor was paid 

Coronet NOLAN said, dispensary 
doctors were paid speciallyfor vaccination. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was aware of 
that. Two shillings was paid for each 
vaccination, but half of the salary of the 
dispensary doctor was paid by the Guar- 
diane, therefore the cost of vaccination 
to the Guardians in Ireland was some- 
thing less than the cost of vaccination in 
England. If, however, there were any- 
thing in this grant of which hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland or Scotland had any 
reason to complain, they would not have 
any reason in future to do so, because 
this was the last year in which the grant 
would appear in the Estimates ; this ex- 
penditure would in future be met out of 
the rates. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread), referring to the 
arrangement to institute inquiries into 
cases of death reported to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, stated that the inquiries 
in order to carry conviction to men’s 
* minds must be thoroughly impartial. 
Of course, the inquiries must be impar- 
tial; but it was impossible that in- 
quiries of this sort could be conducted 
by other than medical men. He as- 
sured the Committee that everything 
would be done to secure that the inquiry 
should be one which would give satis- 
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faction to the public. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of what he called vaccine 
stations ; he supposed the hon. Gentle. 
man meant vaccination stations. So 
far as the results of the operations per- 
formed by the public vaccinators and 
private practitioners were concerned, 
there was no doubt whatever from the 
figures before them that, if there be 
a better result obtained by one than by 
the other, it was in favour of public 
vaccinators. There was nothing which 
would meet with sterner condemnation 
at his hands than that the poor should 
not receive every consideration and 
proper treatment. He hoped and 
believed that they did receive con- 
siderate treatment; certainly, if any 
case were brought to his knowledge 
where there was any neglect, it would be 
severely dealt with by the authorities. 
As they had passed vaccination laws 
making vaccination compulsory, it wasthe 
duty of the Legislature te take every 
precaution they could that vaccination 
should be performed in the best pos- 
sible manner, that every consideration 
should be shown to poorer people. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) had made some 
remarks upon the subject of compulsory 
vaccination being a sham. He was 
afraid he could not agree with the hon. 
Gentleman, as neither did he think that 
it was right to admit that vaccination 
was less availéd of now to any extent 
than it had been. There was no doubt 
there were certain districts in which the 
vaccination laws were not properly and 
adequately carried out, and this was 
the principal reason for such reduc- 
tion as was noticeable in the country. 
It was only in particular districts where 
a great propaganda had been carried on, 
in which all kinds of misleading state- 
ments had been put before the people 
in a misleading form—and he could not 
express very great surprise that these 
statements had misled the people and 
led to indifference in carrying out the 
vaccination laws—that the percentage 
of vaccination had gone down. He 
was afraid he could not hold out any 
hope that the Government would take 
any step to put an end to the law 
as it now existed, because their opinion 
was very strong that anything in that 
way might and probably would result in 
consequences of a disastrous character 
to the people of the country. 
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Coronet NOLAN said, that the reply 
of the right hon. Gentleman was most 
unsatisfactory. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had publicly acknowledged that 
for a very considerable time a large pro- 
portion of the cost of the vaccination of 
the English people had been borne by 
the Government, and from the resources 
of the Exchequer, and that at the same 
time the Irish people had had to pay for 
their vaccinations out of the local rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
as to the salaries of medical men of 
workhouses did not apply ; vaccinations 
were totally separate and distinct from 
the ordinary work of medical officers. 
He had no doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was right when he said that 2s. 
was paid for each vaccination, but that 
charge was put on Ireland, and then 
the Irish — were expected to pay 
towards English vaccination. That 
showed the enormous disadvantage of 
Ireland being governed exclusively by 
English administrators. The President 
of the Local Government Board was 
very proud of his new Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and was most anxious to 
impress upon the Committee that under 
that Bill this injustice to Ireland would 
cease. The right hon. Gentleman quite 
forgot that an enormous sum of money 
was being transferred from the Im- 
perial Exchequer to those localities to 
pay for vaccination and for everything 
else. Vaccination was a very small 
item, and it was extremely probable in 
the present state of politics that the 
same state of things which now existed 
would continue in Ireland. Ireland, a 
poor country, would still have to go on 
paying for vaccination, while in this, a 
rich country, the localities would be 
recouped one-third of the cost of vac- 
cination, though in a different fashion. 
He protested against this system under 
which Ireland was taxed to pay for 
English vaccination. He considered 
compulsory vaccination an absolute 
necessity, but its cost ought certainly to 
be equitably borne as between the three 
countries. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that he 
intended to vote for this Amendment on 
the ground that it was very unfair to 
make the Scotch people pay for the 
whole of their vaccination and to pay 
a portion of the cost of English vacci- 
nation. But, apart from that, he ob- 
jected to the present system of compul- 
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sory vaccination, and against the way in 
which the Vaccination Act was being 
carried out. He did not know anyone 
who mislead the Committee or misre- 
presented the state of things more than 
the right hon. Gent!eman himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman was not a pro- 
fessional man, and therefore was unable 
to understand the arguments placed 
before him; he merely repeated state- 
ments of which he was the vehicle and 
not the author. He (Dr. Clar) put it 
to the Committee whether it was likely 
that a private practitioner, who knew 
something of the history of the family, 
and who would be paid for doing the 
work by the people, would not be more 
careful and get better results than 
servanis who were paid partly by the 
Poor Law Authorities and partly by the 
Imperial Government, and who never 
saw the parents of the children from 
whom the lymph was taken? Another 
misrepresentation of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been guilty had refer- 
ence to the source of the lymph. When 
the supply of lymph ran short and a 
man wrote to the Government for more, 
he generally got bad lymph. He (Dr. 
Clark) had used all lymph supplied to 
him, and he had found it perfectly value- 
less. What was the source of the 
lymph? It was public vaccination 
stations, which were generally to be 
found in the poorest localities. The 
source of all the lymph sent out was a 
very suspected source, and he for one 
would not use it. They were told by 
some gentlemen that they would not 
propagate disease by vaccination unless 
there were blood in the lymph. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew anything about microscopy, 
but he (Dr. Clark) had examined 
hundreds of the sealed tubes, and he 
had got other people to do the same, 
and he had invariably found blood 
mixed with the lymph. He defied any- 
one to take lymph from any child witl:- 
out getting blood in it. Let them 
examine any lymph sent out by the 
Local Government Board through the 
microscope, and they would find in it red 
disc as well as white. They could not 
separate blood from the lymph. His 
strong point, however, was that as soon 
as they had had compulsory vaccination, 
they had had seoodehe and consumption 
and other diseases increased thereby. 


| While they had gained by the diminu- 
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tion of small-pox, they had lost by the 
increase in the number of cases of the 
diseases he had spoken of. 


Question put. 

The Committee diiided:—Ayes 45; 
Noes 154: Majority 109.—(Div. List, 
No. 278.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, S&t- 
Rollox) said, he wished to take excep- 
tion to the next item in the Vote— 
namely, Grants in Aid in respect of Poor 
Law Schools. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) (interrupt- 
ing) wished to know whether, if he 
allowed this Vote to pass, he could ques- 
tion the gross sum later on, as he wished 
to have the Medical Vote reduced? Might 
he move a reduction at the end, or must 
he do it now ? 

TuzCHAIRMAN: What Medical Vote 
is it to which the hon. Member refers? 

Dr. CLARK: The item is for salaries 
in the Medical Department, and comes 
under the headings ‘“‘ P. Q, R.” 

Tne CHAIRMAN: We have already 
voted on ‘‘S.” and, therefore, it is im- 
possible to take the items “P,Q, and R.” 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he saw here 
an item for Poor Law schools in Eng- 
land, and desired to point out that there 
was no such corresponding charge in 
Scotland. In Scotland, the children who 
were being educated by the Parochial 
Boards were educated by those Boards 
at their own expense in the ordinary 
board schools; whereas in England, in 
connection with their Poor Law ad- 
ministration, they had schools for the 
purpose of educating the children be- 
longing to the pauper class. Upon the 
general question of the expediency of 
Parliamentary grants for Poor Law 
schools, he would make a remark 
founded on the expenditure, the subject 
being one of considerable importance. 
They had in Scotland, as he had said, 
no such thing as Poor Law schools; 
but they had the pauper children dis- 
tributed among the ordinary schools of 
the country, and educated in the ordinary 
-manner. Now, pauperism was often the 
result of misfortune—probably, through 
the death of a parent, or of both parents. 
lt was no crime, therefore, that the 
children should be educated at the ex- 
yenes of a cherity such as the Parochial 

ecard, and the result of the Scotch 
experience was this—that by boarding 
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the ehildren out, and educating them at 
the ordinary board schools like other 
children, they took away from them the 
stamp of pauperism, which was so in- 
herent in the English system. And 
what was the result of the Scotch expe- 
rience? Why, in one parish with which 
he was acquainted in Stirlingshire, they 
had a record relating to each child edu- 
cated at the expense of the Parochial 
Board, and they found that the children 
in regard to the Standards they were in 
and in regard to regular attendance, 
were above the average, having regard 
to the ordinary children of the district 
who were in attendance. They found 
that the children whose school fees were 
paid by the Parochial Board passed 
Standard V. at 11 years of age, and 
that many of them passed Standard VI. 
at 12 years of age; and he ventured to 
say that if they took the statistics re- 
lating to the Parochial Board children 
it would be found that the poorest 
children educated at the expense of the 
parish would bear more than favourable 
comparison, so far as education was 
concerned, with the ordinary children 
of the working classes. He thought 
the present a favourable time for con- 
sidering the question as to whether or 
not pauper children should continue to 
be educated as paupers by themselves. 
He contended that by such education 
they lowered the tone of these children, 
and gave them’a stamp of pauperism 
from which they did not soon escape; 
whereas it was found that by doing 
away with the stamp of pauperism and 
mixing the children up with other chil- 
dren, they prevented pauperism be- 
coming hereditary. It was not at all 
unusual to find in cases where these 
pauper children had been properly 
educated that they got into good situa- 
tions, and in many cases were able to 
relieve their mothers from pauperism, 
and frequently to help in the main- 
tenance of younger children. He did 
not wish to take up the time of the 
Committee any longer, merely desiring 
to point out the result of the system of 
boarding out in Scctiand. His con- 
tention was that it would bear com- 
parison with the English system—that 
the comparison was all in favour of 
doing away with Poor Law Schcols 
altogether, and of allowing the pauper 
children to mix with other children in 
the ordinary schools of the country. 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move to reduce the Vote ? 

Mr. CALDWELL said, if he under- 
stood from the Government that this 
subject would receive their special 
attention he would not move a reduc- 
tion. He understood that the Vote was 
only for the present year; and, there- 
fore, it would hardly be convenient to 
move the reduction. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
entirely agreed with the remarks which 
had fallen from his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Caldwell). He believed the system of 
boarding out pauper children which pre- 
vailed in Scotland was immensely supe- 
rior to the English system of bringing 
up children in pauper schools. In Scot- 
land the system of boarding out had 
stamped out the character of pauper 
children altogether, having enabled 
those children to mix with other chil- 
dren, and lose all trace of their pauper 
origin. In England, on the other hand, 
destitute children were trained up in 
pauper schools. In England those 
children were practically orphans, and 
were a charge upon the State. As 
many as 1,000, and even 1,500, children 
were to be found in some pauper schools 
in London; and they cost, in some 
cases, as much as £30 per head per 
annum; whereas, in Scotland, under 
the boarding out system, the cost was 
only about 4s. per head per week, or 
£10 a-year. He was told that in some 
cases it was not more than 3s. per week. 
And in the case of London it must be 
remembered that this enormous cost of 
£30 per head was wrung out of the 
very poorest class; therefore, even from 
a pecuniary point of view, the English 
pauper school system was an entire 
mistake. The pauper system was a 
most expensive way of bringing up 
pauper children. But not only was it a 
mistake from a pecuniary point of view, 
but the moral results were equally un- 
satisfactory, as the system tended to fix 
a stamp of pauperism upon the children, 
and make pauperism hereditary. In 
these pauper schools, in fact, many of 
the children were not even called by 
their names, but were referred to as 
‘‘No. 100,” or ‘* 200,” or ‘*300,” as 
the case might be. No one knew better 
than the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board how bad had been the result 
of bringing up these children in large 
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schools. The cs ay hon. Gentleman was 
acquainted with the Report of Mrs. 
Senior, who had given a deplorable 
account of the results with regard to the 
girls brought up in pauper schools. She 
had pointed out that as many as 50 per 
cent of these girls went to the bad. He 
did wonder, with all these facts so 
well known—with the fact that the ex- 
pense was so enormous, and the moral 
effect so distressing, and that the Scotch 
system showed so much better results— 
that we should go on from year to year 
with the same pauper school system. He 
was aware that the Local Government 
Board was doing something now in the 
right direction; but the Board was 
proceeding so feebly that its action 
amounted to nothing. In England there 
were probably not more than 2,000 out 
of a total of 60,000 pauper children 
boarded out. The result in the case of 
those who were boarded out was good ; 
but he desired to ask the Committee 
whether the best way to deal with 
these pauper children would not be to 
send them out to the Colonies, where 
the population was thin and employ- 
ment was ample, in place of training 
them in London and other large centres 
where the population was congested 
and work was very difficult to get? He 
maintained that there was no better 
means of dealing with these pauper 
children than that of planting them out 
in the Colonies. There was an un- 
limited demand for such children in the 
Colonies, provided they were properly 
trained before being sent out. They 
could not send the pauper children out 
to the Colonies as at present trained. 
The Colonies would not accept them. 
The Committee could hardly imagine the 
dread the Colonies had of workhouse 
children. The workhouse system had 
been so wretched in its results in this 
country that the Colonies would hardly 
receive pauper children if the fact 
that they were such was known; 
and what he would therefore suggest 
was that these 60,000 children in this 
country to which he referred should 
never be permitted to become paupers 
at all. When the parents died, and the 
children were left to the care of the 
State, in place of putting them into 
workhouse schools, they should be 
handed over to some of the numerous 
Charities which abounded in our coun- 
try which undertook education, and 
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which would treat them tenderly and 
wisely ; but do not let them ever come 
under the operation of the English 
Poor Law so that it could be said at 
some future time, ‘‘ These people were 
once paupers.”’ Let these children have 
oeteare appointed to them—let them 

e handed over to people who would 
undertake to board and train them for 
the sum of, say, 4s. per week; and he 
did not suppose, from their experience 
in Scotland, that it would take more 
than one or two years to train such 
children. They found no difficulty in 
getting people in the Colonies to take 
charge of the children at ages varying 
from six to 12 years. He ventured to 
say that if the system he advocated 
were adopted it would do more than 
anything else which could be devised to 
drive pauperism out of the country. 
Pauperism in England was hereditary ; 
it went on from generation to generation. 
Such a condition of things was a shame to 
this country—there being a larger class 
of hereditary paupers here than in any 
other civilised country in the world. 
He did not think he need say more. He 
had spoken upon this subject in that 
House again and again ; and the reason 
he had done so was that, although the 
Local Government Board professed to 
sympathize with his views, they did 
nothing, or if they did anything it was 
only to lay down Regulations which 
hampered all attempts made to im- 
prove the condition of these pauper 
children. There was a large class of 
persons, official and otherwise, inter- 
ested in the administration of the exist- 
ing pauper schvols. He did not know 
whether these were responsible for the 
inaction of the Local Government 
Board ; but, at any rate, he knew that 
there was something at work against 
the efforts of those who were striving to 
bring about a better state of things. 
He believed that nothing would be dene 
until the House passed a Resolution 
condemnatory of inaction, and calling 
for the removal of all obstacles in the 
way of adopting the boarding out 
system. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.), said he sympathized 
with the remarks which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith). He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had spoken on this subject on many 
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oceasions, and had always been most 
strongly of opinion that pauper chil- 
dren should not be brought up in work- 
house schools. He had stated that 
opinion very strongly for several years 
past, and had always found that 
right hon. Gentlemen at the Local 
Government Board, whoever they 
might be, sympathized to a great 
extent with his remarks. The ques- 
tion, no doubt, was a very difficult 
one to deal with; and the hon. Member 
for Flintshire travelled very widely 
when he expressed the wish that all 
pauper children should be sent to the 
Colonies. No doubt it was a desirable 
thing that a certain number of those chil- 
dren should be enabled to go there; but 
it was a rather strong statement to 
say that the parents of all such 
children were dead, and that, there- 
fore, the State should take possession 
of them. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was in a position to say that a large 
number of the parents of those children 
were alive. It might be right to say of 
some of the children who were not 
orphans, that it was the proper sort of 
thing to remove them from the evil in- 
fluence of their parents; but all the 
parents of those children were not alike. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he was aware 
that a certain number of the children 
educated in pauper schools had parents 
living. He did not say “all” the 
children were orphans; but the major 
portion of them—some 33,000 out of 
60,000. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought that if they could make an 
advance upon what had been done 
already, and could get rid of all the 
workhouse schools, so that the children 
could be educated in the ordinary 
schools which were to be fouad in every 
town and village of Engiand, they 
would be making a great step in ad- 
vance. This was the subject which the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board sbould 
consider, and one, no doubt, which he 
had been considering ; and he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) would, therefore, 
ask him to say what advance had been 
made, and how many schools they had 
now which might be called workhouse 
schools? Then as to boarding out, 
which was a most important branch of 
the subject, he believed that the system 
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was largely increasing. Every man who 
knew the habits and condition of both 
men and women of this country must be 
aware that to place a child ina good 
family, where it would be well taken 
care of, was to confer the greatest pos- 
sible benefit upon that child. Instead 
of having the brand of pauperism put 
upon it, the child becomes a member of 
a respectable family, and would be in a 
fair way to become a decent member of 
society. But, of course, it did not do to 
farm out children in places where they 
were not well taken care of. Most care- 
ful supervision was required, in order to 
make sure that the children were put in 
proper places, and that the people who 
had charge of them would not abuse 
their trust. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) ventured to think that both 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, and 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Long) who sat 
by his side, were both of them most 
anxious that the two things to which 
he had referred should be done— 
namely, that the pauper children should 
be taken out of the workhouse schools, 
and that they should be boarded out. 
If any statistics could be given to the 
Committee upon this subject it would be 
an advantage, and hon. members would 
be grateful for the information. He 
held that anything which could be done 
to raise the children of that class who 
had been paupers for generations, from 
their condition of pauperism, would be 
a benefit, not only to the people in- 
terested, but to the State itself. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.), said, he had placed upon the 
Paper a Notice to reduce the Vote, not 
with the intention, however, of en- 
deavouring to bring about a reduction, 
but simply with the object of calling at- 
tention to what appeared to him the un- 
satisfactory condition of some of the 
Metropolitan pauper schools. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) 
strongly advocated the boarding out 
system, and he (Mr. Pickersgill) went 
with the hon. Member in supporting that 
principle so far as it was practi- 
cable ; but he thought it would be 
obvious that it was not always 
practicable to adopt it. In some parts 


of the country a sort of middle course 
had been adopted, with, he believed, 
very satisfactory results, that course 
being to keep the pauper children in 
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separate establishments ; but instead of 
teaching them in a pauper school, to 
send them out to ordinary public ele- 
mentary schools in the neighbourhood. 
He thought there could be no doubt 
as to the unsatisfactory results in the 
pauper schools in face of the Reports of 
the Inspectors of those schools. Mr. 
Holgate, for instance, in his Report for 
1886, had referred to the poor quality 
of the reading and spelling of the chil- 
dren, and had said that he was disposed 
to think that those difficulties arose 
from the monotony of their life, destroy- 
ing alike the interest and energy of 
teacher and taught. And then in regard 
to the status of the teachers themselves, 
he was afraid they did not get, as they 
ought to have, teachers of the very first 
class in the pauper schools. Mr. Hol- 
gate declared in his Report that many 
of the teachers remained in those schools 
a very short time, owing to their status 
not being duly recognized, and also 
because the limited freedom they pos- 
sessed became unbearable to them. He 
further stated that of those who re- 
mained, some lost all their energy in the 
work, either from its monotony or from 
the limited amount of encouragement 
they obtained. There was another 
branch of the educational part of the 
work in those schools which he (Mr. 
Pickersgill) was afraid was still more 
unsatisfactory, and that was the indus- 
trial training given. Dr. Clutterbuck, 
the Inspector for the Western District, 
said there were 1,789 children under 
instruction at an annual cost of £2 per 
annum per head. Well, the question 
arose whether they could expect to get 
adequate teaching at an expense of only 
£2 per annum per child. Dr. Clutter- 
buck was manifestly sceptical on that 
point, because he said it was not right 
that payments out of the local rates, or 
from a Parliamentary grant, should be 
made on behalf of an officer who was 
little less than a servant in the work- 
house, or whose so-called teaching, in 
spite of some excellent exceptions, was 
the merit shown, and of no real benefit 
to the children. The industrial training 
of the children was, of course, of very 
great inpetane, and it was also im- 
portant that in this matter the country 
should not be deceived. If industrial 
training was given it should not be a 
sham, but should be real and beneficial, 
and that was one of the points to which 
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he hoped the attention of the Local 
Government Board would be directed. 
The other point to which he would wish 
to direct special attention was this— 
where the boarding out system could not 
be carried into practice, the workhouse 
authorities should be encouraged, instead 
of taking the education of those children 
into the walls of the workhouses, to send 
the children to public schools outside. 
Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lons) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, he was sure that 
everybody interested in this question 
of the education of pauper children 
would readily admit the right of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith) to address the Committee on the 
subject, looking at the great interest he 
had taken in it and the devotion which 
he had shown in its ventilation; but he 
thought that hon. Member was a little 
hard on the Local Government Board 
when he said that he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board and himself 
(Mr. W. Long), who were actuated by 
as good motives as the hon. Member, 
had thrown obstacles in the way of the 
better education of those pauper children. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
during the time his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ritchie) and himself had held 
their present offices, they had not thrown 
any obstacles in the way of securing 
improvement in the education of pauper 
children when it tended in the direction 
of making arrangements for their being 
boarded out within or without the limits 
of the union, or of sending them to 
schools other than those belonging to 
workhouses. He could assure the hon. 
Member for Flintshire that if he had 
occupied the position of either the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board or 
himself (Mr. Long), he could not have 
done more than they had. They had lost 
no opportunity of impressing upon the 
Guardians the necessity of taking every 
precaution, and ascertaining the condi- 
tion of the homes to which it wasintended 
to send the children when they were 
boarded out. In 1888 there were 1,227 
children boarded out beyond the limits, 
and 2,324 boarded out within the limits 
of the unions. Those figures showed, 
if not a large, at least a steady increase 
on the figures of the preceding year ; 
and he did not think the charge of 
obstruction on the part of the al 
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on any basis of fact. His hon. and 
gos Friend behind Lim (Sir Walter 

. Barttelot) asked the Local Govern- 
ment Board for some figures as to the 
education of pauper children. There, 
again, though the numbers were not 
very large or striking, there was to be 
found a steady advance. It would be 
found that the number educated wholly 
in workhouses had decreased. Tho 
figures were 303 workhouses in 1883, 
against 210 in 1888. In 1883 there 
were only 79 unions which had detached 
schools, while in 1885 there were 87. 
Of those 87 unions, 63 had detache:l 
schools of their own, and 24 had 
detached schools which they shared 
with other unions. Inthe unions which 
sent their children to public elementary 
schools, the increase was more marked. 
For 1883 the number was 201, and for 
1888 it was 298. The figures showed 
that there had been a steady increase in 
the number of unions in which the 
children were boarded out, either within 
or without the union. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) ap- 
peared to make a somewhat serious 
charge with reference to the children 
who were brought up in workhouscs, 
and had referred, in somewhat general 
terms, to the number who went to the 
bad. Well, one of the most recent 
Reports which they had seen on that 
subject was the’ Report of the Metro- 
politan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants. That Society, in its 
Report for 1887, stated that the number 
of young girls which it supervised in 
that year was 2,326, and that 2,078 of 
them were from district and separate 
Poor Law schools in the Metropolis. 
Of those girls 916 cases were referred 
to as “very good”; 782 as ‘fairly 
good”; 219 as “unsatisfactory’’; and 
only 48 as “bad.” Although it was to 
be regretted that there should be those 
48 bad, yet they hardly bore out the 
hon. Member’s contention that a large 
proportion of the children brought up 
in Poor Law schools went to the bad. 
He had listened with great interest to 
what the hon. Member had said about 
the emigration of pauper children ; but 
it seemed to him that the hon. Gentle- 
man had made some slight error. The 
hon. Member was apparently not aware 
of the powers at present possessed by 
Boards of Guardians. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman practically suggested that instead 
of those children, when they were 
orphan or deserted children, going into 
the workhouse, they should go into 
Charitable institutions which gave in- 
dustrial training to fit them for emigra- 
tion. But there was nothing to pre- 
vent that from being done now. The 
Guardians had power at present to send 
children to industrial schools, the only 
necessary condition being that the 
schools should be approved by the Local 
Government Board, who endeavoured to 
secure that in those schools there should 
be such industrial training as would, 
at all events, to some extent fit the 
children for earning their living in the 
future. Therefore, that part of the hon. 
Member’s proposal seemed to be hardly 
needed; because if the Guardians saw 
an opportunity and were willing to send 
children to schools of that description, 
they could do so now; but he must 
confess he had listened with some alarm 
and astonishment to the hon. Member’s 
proposal that all pauper children should 
be treated in that way. When the 
children were sent out under proper 
conditions and placed on those Cana- 
dian lands, they might, no doubt, get on 
very well, and within certain limits the 
Local Government Board were very 
willing to see that emigration continued ; 
but he scarcely thought that the public 
mind was prepared at present to see all 
pauper children, or any very large 
proportion of them, sent out of this 
country. There might be a better pros- 
pect for them in the Colonies under a 
judicious system ; but if they were pro- 
perly educated and started in life, there 
was no reason why many of them should 
not be able to obtain a good living and 
have a fair prospect before them in this 
country. He did not, therefore, think 
that a case had been made out to justify 
the Local Government Board in making 
such a complete alteration of the Poor 
Law system as was shadowed out by the 
hon. Member for Flintshire; but, at 
the same time, their desire was that not 
only should there be no sham in the 
system of education, not only should no 
obstacle be thrown in the way of the 
Guardians adopting a more humane, 
more civilized, ot better system of 
education, but also that they should 
send the children to schools outside the 
union, and provide an education which 
would improve them both mentally and 
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physically ; they would continue to do 
everything in their power to assist the 
Guardians in carrying out sucha system, 
and would help the Guardians when 
they found any difficulty in their way, 
and certainly would not themselves be 
parties to the creation cf any obstruction. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.), 
speaking as Chairman of a large Board 
of Guardians in a seaport town in the 
South of Ireland—namely, Waterford— 
complained of the deportation of paupers 
from England, Wales, and Scotland to 
Ireland. He thought he might say, 
without exaggeration, that in the union 
to which he referred every month they 
received warrants from different unions 
in England, Wales, and Scotland send- 
ing over to them -‘yvorkhouse inmates 
simply because they happened to be 
born within the Waterford Union, and 
altogether regardless of the fact that 
they had spent their energies and the 
best years of their lives in contributing 
to the wealth of those parts of the 
United Kingdom from which they were 
deported. He had last year called 
attention to the deportation of two men 
who had spent 40 years of their lives in 
South Wales—men who were sent over 
to Waterford when they had become in- 
capable of working simply because they 
had been born in that union. These 
men were now rendered a permanent 
burden to the rates of Waterford. The 
most tantalizing part of the arrange- 
ment was that there were in the Water- 
ford Workhouse at the present moment 
three or four inmates who had been 
born in England, and yet there was no 
power of sending them across to this 
country. The Waterford Union had to 
continue to support these people. This 
was a very unsatisfactory state of 
things; and although he had called 
the attention of the Government to it, 
nothing had been done to remove the 
grievance. When he had asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether he 
intended to introduce a small Bill to 
deal with the matter, notwithstanding 
that it would not have been a Bill of 
a contentious nature, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he had no such 
intention. The Irish Members might 


be asked why they did not themse!ves 
bring in such a measure; but the 
answer to that was that it would be 
useless to do so, as they would have no 
prospect of passing it. Only the Session 
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before last they brought in 39 Bills on 
various subjects, and not one of them 
became law. It was ridiculous to expect 
the Irish Members to trouble themselves 
with the preparation of Bills when there 
was no chance of their becoming law. 
He should like to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board what was 
the precise condition of the law with 
regard to the deportation of paupers to 
Ireland, and from that country—why it 
was possible to deport paupers from 
England to Ireland, and impossible to 
send them from Ireland to England ? 
Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, that 
on a former occasion he had spoken of 
the bad results which followed the 
teaching in our workhouse schools. He 
had not now his figures by him ; but, if 
he remembered rightly, there were 
60,000 children in pauper schools, and 
whatever reduction had taken place in 
the number it was very discouraging to 
see how small progress had been made. 
He had pointed out that about 50 per 
cent of the children, especially in the 
case of girls, turned out badly. Since 
the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants had been 
established it had done admirable service, 
but had dealt only with 2,000 or 3,000 
outof a total of 60,000 pauper children in 
the country. But the stress of his re- 
marks on a former occasion was devoted 
to the question of emigration ; and the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Long), in 
replying to him, said that there was 
nothing to prevent Boards of Guardians 
emigrating the children if they chose. 
He (Mr. 8. Smith) could not agree with 
that statement. He had received nume- 
rous letters from Clerks and Chairmen 
of Boards of Guardians, asking him how 
they could obtain emigration powers ; 
he had referred them to the Local 
Government Board, and in the end they 
had written back to say that such 
obstacles were placed in their way that 
they could practically do nothing. They 
were hampered by certain regulations, 
one of which required that no child 
should be emigrated unless it had first 
been in a workhouse school. Now, 
their very object was to get rid of that; 
they did not want the children to go 
into workhouse schools at all; they 
wanted them to pass into voluntary 
homes and escape the taint of pauperism 
altogether. As to the condition of the 
boys brought up in pauper schools, he 
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wanted to make one observation. A 
year or two ago he read the report of a 
treat which had been given to a number 
of rough lads who were prowling about 
the streets of London; at the close of 
the entertainment the lads who had 
been educated in pauper schools were 
asked to stand up, and the result was, 
as far as his recollection went, that 1,800 
of the boys who were living in the streets 
in idleness and mischief said that the 

had been brought up in those establish- 
ments. He imputed no blame to the 
managers of workhouse schools, who 
did their best for those under their 
charge; he admitted that all that could 
be done for the boys in those schools 
was done; but he said 1,000 children 
could not be brought up like a herd u1 
eattle without their turning out badly 
in after life. It was contrary to nature, 
and could not be. In all countries the 
conclusion had been come to that these 
institutions worked badly; they had been 
found to work so badly that the Trustees 
had broken them up, and the children 
had been taken away and planted in 
private homes. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite stated that the Government 
could not contemplate the deportation 
of all these children from the country ; 
but he maintained that the country 
would not suffer by these 60,000 
children being planted in the Colonies. 
Employmens was not easily obtained in 
our great towns; ‘on the contrary, it was 
well known that nearly one-third of the 
working population in East London was 
always on the verge of pauperism, and 
had the greatest difficulty in getting the 
barest subsistence. And, again, there 
was no adequate employmert for this 
huge population of London, and, in his 
opinion, never would be, for they were 
snffering from congestion of population. 
It was only quite recently that a very 
careful statistical statement was made, 
which showed that in one area contain- 
ing about 900,000 persons, 300,000 were 
ascertained to be on the verge of 
extreme poverty or absolute destitution. 
There were many cases in which parents 
endeavoured to make money out of the 
degradation of their offspring, and it 
would be well if parental authority 
could be curtailed in cases where the 
parents had forfeited all moral claim to 
its exercise. In no other country was 
there such extravagant respect paid to 
the wishes of parents who had proved 
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themselves to be worthless, and he 
hoped the law would be liberalized in 
such a way as to enable children to be 
taken from the control of parents who 
were frequently their very worst 
enemies. 

Tae PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
he would not have troubled the Com- 
mittee on this subject after the very 
full statement made by his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long) were it not for the 
statement of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith), which he thought 
had been made under a misapprehen- 
sion. The hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of some friends who were extremely 
desirous of taking steps for the emigra- 
tion of pauper children; and he said 
that, having communicated with the 
Local Government Board, he found 
that there was great difficulty in getting 
the assent of the Board to the proposal. 
He could not understand that, because 
the Local Government Board had lately 
taken great pains in considering the 
Regulations under which they would 
assent to the emigration of these chil- 
dren. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he had stated 
that the gentlemen to whom he referred 
were so hampered by the Regulations 
that practically they could not carry out 
their view. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he understood 
the hon. Member to make two state- 
ments—one, that it was difficult to get 
information; and, secondly, that the 
Regulations were such as to hamper 
Boards of Guardians to a very large ex- 
tent; and he had been very anxious to 
hear from him the particular conditions 
by which the Guardians were so much 
fettered. The hon. Gentleman had 
given one instance—namely, that the 
children were required to have been 
educated in a Poor Law school. There 
was no such Regulation. The condition, 
so far as schooling was concerned, was 
that a child under 14 should have been 
under previous instruction for at least 
six months in a workhouse school, or in 
a separate school under Government, or 
in a school certified in accordance with 
the requirements of the Act 25 & 26 


Viet., c. 43. Of course, the condition |, 


would be complied with if the child had 
been educated in a workhouse school, 
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but that was not at all essential. The 
hon. Gentleman would quite admit the 
necessity of some preliminary training, 
and he could assure him that the De- 
partment had enlarged to the utmost 
the definition of the schools to which 
these children might be sent; and if 
any schools were submitted to them 
where proper training was given and 
where regulations were made for the 
comfort and bringing up of the children 
to the satisfaction of the Board, they 
would immediately certify that children 
might be emigrated from them. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
there was no foundation whatever for 
the statement made upon this particular 
point, and that no impediment would be 
put in the way of Guardians by the 
Local Government Board in this matter. 
He could not say how strongly he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman in his 
desire to rescue these children from their 
condition while they were children. He 
believed that comparatively little could 
be done with our adult pauper population, 
and that the country would get value 
for its money and secure the greatest 
results by taking children and trying to 
reform them. He was satisfied that 
any Board of Guardians who desired to 
do the best for the ratepayers to whom 
they were responsible would try their 
utmost, under proper conditions, to 
snatch these children from the life to 
which they would otherwise be con- 
signed. As he had said, no impedi- 
ment would be put in the way of Boards 
of Guardians by the Department over 
which he presided ; and if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would point out any Regulation 
which he thought unduly and unneces- 
sarily impeded them, he would be ready 
to reconsider it. But they must take 
care that proper Rules were carried out, 
or otherwise the last state of those 
children might be worse than the first ; 
they must have proper safeguards that 
they would be taken care of and pro- 
perly brought up. With reference to 
the taking charge of children whose 
parents were living, that, of course, 
was a very important question, and 
much consideration must take place be- 
fore the Government could come to any 
conclusion upon it. He thought, how- 
ever, that public opinion was growing 
very much in the direction in which the 
hon. Gentleman desired totravel. The 
public were beginning to think that 
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parents who grossly neglected their 
children and deserted them, were people 
who should have very little control over 
them. But the question was a large 
one, and could only be dealt with when 

ublic opinion was practically unanimous 
in favour of legislation. He hoped he 
had convinced the hon. Gentleman that 
the Government were as anxious as he 
himself could possibly be to promote 
the object in view. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
thought the reply of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie) had been 
more satisfactory than that of the hon. 
Gentleman beside him(Mr. Long). He 
(Dr. Clark) was strongly in favour of 
emigrating children rather than adults. 
The question of boarding out children 
had come before the Board of Guardians 
of which he had been a member, and he 
had himself inspected a great number 
of children who were boarded out, the 
results of his examination being very 
satisfactory ; for he found that they had 
developed a degree of independence 
which they would not get in the Poor 
Law schools. He had also occasionally 
gone to the large caravanseries of 
children of which the hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) had spoken, 
and found that the physical results were 
very bad indeed; he had seen ophthalmia 
and other diseases generated in them. 
If this form of pauperism was to be got 
rid of, he thought that every facility 
should be given to Boards of Guardians 
by the Board of Trade to send the 
children to fields where they would have 
a better chance than they could get here. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he wished to draw attention to the 
question of the deportation of paupers 
from this country to Ireland. Irish- 
born subjects came over here, spent the 
whole of their life in work which was 
profitable to the State, and then, at the 
moment when they could work no longer, 
they were, under the present law, sent 
back to the unions from which they 
came. On the other hand, the Irish 
unions were obliged to maintain English 
and Scotch paupers. He thought that 
some measure should be introduced to 
relieve Ireland of this grievance, and 
trusted the matter would be considered 
by the Government with the view of 
putting an end to the system. 

Mr. LONG said, that so far from 
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pooh-poohing the question referred to 
by the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 
8. Smith), as the hon. Member for 
Caithness had been good enough to 
remark, he had felt that nothing could 
be better done in the interest of the 
country than something in the nature 
of the work in which the hon. Member 
for Flintshire had been so long engaged. 
The hon. Member for East Waterford 
(Mr. P. J. Power) had told the Commit- 
tee that men were sent back to Ireland 
who had passed 40 years in England, 
and became chargeable to the Water- 
ford Union. He had no doubt that the 
hon. Member was sure of his facts; but 
the persons referred to must have led a 
very wandering life during their stay in 
this country if they were liable to be 
sent back to their native land. Al- 
though the existing law was surrounded 
by many difficulties, and appeared to 
inflict some hardship on Ireland, at the 
same time the fact was that a man 
acquired a settlement in England in the 
parish in which he had resided for three 
years, without having had relief from the 
rates, and became thereby chargeable 
to the union in which the parish is 
situated, and could not be removed to 
Ireland. There was, no doubt, a 
considerable number of paupers who 
were returned from England and 
Scotland to Ireland owing to the Law 
of Settlement, about which there were 
a good many difficulties in this country. 
There was much to be said for the 
suggestion of the hon. Member who had 
just proposed that the Government 
should deal with this question by a 
Bill; but that was not the only aspect 
in which it could be regarded. There 
were parts of the country in which any 
attempt to alter the Law of Settle- 
ment would be met with strong opposi- 
tion. He was, therefore, afraid that 
the Government could not hold out any 
hope of legislation on the question, 
which was admittedly a very difficult 
one. If the hon. Member would look 
at the figures for the whole country, he 
would find that, although there were 
many paupers sent back to Ireland, the 
number was not so very great and 
serious as he had been led to suppose 
from the figures of one particular union. 

Dr. CLARK said, he was sorry that 
any statement of his should have re- 
flected upon the hon. Gentleman, and 
begged to withdraw it, 
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Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long) was that a person 
who had lived in England or Scotland 
for three years in one place obtained a 
settlement ; and, therefore, that the in- 
dividuals referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Waterford (Mr. P. J. 
Power) must have led a very roving 
life not to have obtained a settlement 
in 40 years. But it might, he thought, 
have occurred to the hon. Gentleman 
that a person might have changed his 
place of abode through illness, or the 
inability to find a living, and in that 
caso they complained that he would be 
sent back to Ireland. This was, in 
fact, what really occurred, and what he 
contended ought not to be allowed to 
occur again. There had been a con- 
siderable amouat of agitation for na- 
tional rates in Ireland, and he thought 
it very probable that there would, some 
day, be a national rate for paupers. 
On the subject of the emigration of 
pauper children, he was rather inclined 
to agree with the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board in thinking that 
there was not too large a population in 
the country. There were, of course, a 
large number of improvident people, 
and those who lived in indolence; but 
there were others who, although they 
did not find work throughout the year, 
yet had work during the remainder of 
the year. He had very little sympathy 
with the former class, who squandered 
their money and left their children in 
poverty, for which he would have them 
put in prison and given some substantial 
pens That, he thought, would 

e a better way of dealing with the 
matter than sending the children to the 
Colonies, and putting the cost on the 
parishes. He thought, also, that the 
boarding out system was preferable to 
the workhouse system, and that chil- 
dren brought up in the houses of the 
industrious poor were quite as likely 
to learn as if they were with people 
of a different position. 

Mr. P. J. POWER said, with 
reference to the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Long), 
the facts of the case he had re- 
ferred to had been sent to him by the 
Board of Guardians of which he was 
Chairman, although he could not per- 
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sonally vouch for their accuracy. But 
in a question put by him to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) he had 
stated the particulars, the accuracy of 
which the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted, and said that these people 
were now a permanent charge on the 
rates. He could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr, Ritchie) that 
there was no dissentient voice on this 
subject, and that the ez-oficio Guar- 
dians were all in favour of an alteration 
of the law. With regard to the Poor 
Law administration, the result of his 
experience in both countries was that 
the Irish people might learn many useful 
lessons from the way in which the law 
was worked in England; and, on the 
other hand, he thought that Boards 
of Guardians here had something to 
learn from the way it was administered 
in Ireland. Fer instance, he had found 
in one union in England peop'e in the 
same ward of different denominations, 
whereas in Waterford union there were 
14 Protestant inmates, who had a ward 
to themselves and a Protestant clergy- 
man to minister to them. If English 
gentlemen would visit Ireland and see 
how Protestants in the unions were pro- 
vided for, they would see how wrong 
were many of the arguments founded on 
the supposed existence of religious 
intolerance, and he threw out this sug- 
gestion in the hope that a better state 
of feeling might be brought about. 

Dr. CLARK said, he wished to point 
out that, calculating upon the figures of 
the last Census, he found that the Poor 
Law Medical Officers in England re- 
ceived from Grants in Aid sums equal 
to £10 per 1,000 persons, whereas in 
Scotland they only received £5 per 
1,000. There was this disparity with 
regard to the payment of every official 
in Scotland as compared with those in 
England. He would also point out that 
the payment of Registrars of Births and 
Deaths was in Scotland entirely defrayed 
from the local rates, whereas in England 
it was made a charge on the Imperial 
Exchequer. As this was the last time 
the items under Sub-heads D, E, and F, 
to which he referred, would come before 
the Committee, he should not, on the 
present occasion, put them to the trouble 
of dividing against them. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £5,717, be 
granted to Her Majesty’s Government, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1889, 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy in England.” 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, that in every Public Department 
the Reports were produced annually ; 
but he did not think that throughout 
the history of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy this rule had ever been observed. 
These gentlemen had been opposed to 
every proposal of lunacy reform, and 
they had even gone so far in their Re- 
port as to draw attention to the fact that 
they altogether disagreed with the 
method of the proposed legislation which 
had been introduced into the other 
House of Parliament. He did not 
think it was the business of the Com- 
missioners to instruct that House in the 
matter of legislation, but that if they 
had any criticism to offer on the subject 
they should make it to the Government 
of the day. The main object of the Bill 
of Lord Herschell, which had passed the 
Upper House, was to put an end to the 
system under which it was in the power 
of any two doctors to cause a man under 
their certificate to be deprived of his 
liberty and cast into a lunatic asylum. 
He had brought before the Committee 
cases of the most deplorable and cruel 
character, where the object of imprison- 
ment was generally that of getting the 
money of the person imprisoned; and the 
legislation in question was proposed with 
the view of getting rid of the possibility of 
this, even if it had not happened. It 
was to this Bill that the Commissioners 
said they objected, and advised its with- 
drawal. He asked the Oommittee 
to remember that a few months ago 
application was made to the Courts of 
Law for the release of a man who 
had been imprisoned through the in- 
fluence of his wife on the certificate of 
two doctors who were proved afterwards 

-to be improper characters. Then 
there was the case of Mrs. Weldon, 
who had worked so hard as eventually 
to obtain her release. Upon these cases 
the Report practically gave no informa- 
tion; what information there was not 
being of the character to which Parlia- 
ment was entitled. The Commissioners 
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were originally appointed for the pro- 
tection of lunatics in asylums, and for 
the purpose of seeing that they were not 
illtreated, and that the law was properly 
carried out. But during the year the 
Commissioners had to supervise the 
treatment of 60,000 lunatics, and it fol- 
lowed that to carry out the work properly 
the Commissioners would have on the 
200 working days of the year to examine 
over 300 lunatics, an amount of work 
which he did not believe any hon. Mem- 
4 would suppose it to be in the power 
of any man to carry out properly. Again, 
he had looked rf see if the Consnis, 
sioners had taken any particular note of 
the cases of crueity and injury and death 
in lunatic asylums, and he had been 
able to find scarcely a reference to them. 
The whole character of the Report of 
the Commissioners on such subjects was 
most fragmentary. Some of the private 
asylums were of a very high character, 
and were conducted in a manner worthy 
of the greatest commendation, whereas 
there were others which were a disgrace 
to the country. By way of exemplifica- 
tion, he would refer to a piece of evi- 
dence which recently came out of a cer- 
tificate being given to a man to establish 
a private lunatic asylum who had been 
in the service of a Peer—his only recom- 
mendation was that he had been his 
butler. This one case would suffice to 
show the character of some asylums. It 
had been decided by the unanimous 
assent of the House, year after year, 
that the Lunacy Law was so bad that it 
must be changed; yet at that day no 
change had been made, although the 
Bill of Lord Herschell had passed the 
House of Lords. Whether i; was owing 
to the opinion of the Commissioners that 
this Bill had not come down to the 
House of Commons he could not say ; 
but certainly their Report was now two 
years in arrear. He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£5,000. 


Motion made,’and Question proposed, 
‘That the reduced sum of £717 be 
ranted for the said service.”—(Mr. 
olloy.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.) said, it appeared to him that the 
Commissioners of Lunacy discharged 
their duties in a singularly perfunctory 
way. ‘The information they laid on the 
Table of the House in their Annual 
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Report furnished material which ought 
to wake in them some sense of the im- 
portance of the interests entrusted to 
their care, and ought to drive them to 
make some effort to abate the evils 
which were growing dayby day and 
year by year in the country in the 
province over which they were placed to 
watch and to guard. He feared there 
were few Members of the Committee 
who realized the full significance of the 
details furnished by the Commissioners 
in the Blue Book they had presented to 
Parliament. In the year 1859 there 
was a total number of lunatic patients 
in the country of 36,762. In 1888 that 
number had gone up to &2,643. The 
number of patients in private domestic 
treatment was practically the same now 
as then, making allowance for tho in- 
crease of population ; it was a little under 
6,000 then, now it was a little over 
6,000. The number of patients in pro- 
vincial licensed houses was also much 
the same—about 2,000. In Metropolitan 
licensed hospitals the number was aleo 
about the same, 2,500. In registered 
houses the number was 1,855 30 years 
ago, and now it was 3,426. The figures 
were small, and the ratio did not make 
very much difference. But in the bo- 
rough and county asylums, where there 
used to be 15,844 patients, there were 
now no less than 50,180. A little fur- 
ther examination of the figures would 
show that the increase was principally 
in the poorer classes, and that the pauper 
lunatics, who 30 years ago bore a pro- 
portion of 3°68 per cent of the total 
number of paupers, now numbered 8-92 
in every 100 of the ordinary paupers. 
In other words, the total number of the 
pauper lunatics had increased more than 
two-and-a-half times. The total num- 
ber of lunatics in borough and county 
asylums had increased three-and-a-half 
times, and the total number of lunatics 
in the country had increased by some- 
thing more than 100 per cent. But 
what was very much more important 
was that the rate of recovery of patients 
was lower than it formerly was in every 
single class of these institutions, except 
the Metropolitan licensed houses. Table 
6 showed that the recovery per 100 of 
the admissions was, in the Meeropolitan 
licensed houses, in the year 1878, 28 per 
cent. It had risen in 1887 to 38 per 
cent, a very substantial improvement, 
showing, presumably, a considerable 
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improvement in the general treatment 
of the patients in those institutions. In 
the registered hospitals, the recovery 
bore to the admissions a proportion of 
50°14 to 100 in 1878; that proportion 
had fallen to 46. In the county and 
borough asylums there was also a di- 
minishing rate of cure, very much lower 
than that in the registered hospitals. 
Again, if they looked to the question of 
the number of deaths, they found that 
in private practice, where patients were 
treated singly, the number of deaths 
was now 4°87 per cent. In registered 
hospitals and in the naval and military 
hospitals it was much the same, the 
figures being rather better—4'77 in the 
one case, and 4°44 in the other. Butin 
the provincial licensed houses it rose to 
6:11, in the Metropolitan licensed houses 
it rose to 7°58, and in the county and 
borough asylums, where all the poor 
people were accumulated to the number 
of 50,000 and more, the rate of death was 
7°89 per cent. The question which, in 
his opinion, ought to have forced itself 
upon the attention of the Oommissioners, 
was whether there was no connection 
between the accumulation of the poor in 
the borough and county asylums, and 
the extraordinarily high death rate which 
was there discovered, and also the fall- 
ing ratio of cure. He was inclined to 
think the Commissioners were alive more 
or less to the truth of the proposition 
which he had suggested, but, for reasons 
best known to themselves, they hesi- 
tated. Possibly they were afraid to put 
forward their views on the matter; whe- 
ther it was from the point of view of 
economy, or for fear of raising profes- 
sional jealousy or what not, he did not 
know. But the increase of the numbers 
in the county asylums was important, 
for the reason that the Commissioners 
had not as much authority in the county 
asylums as they had in other institu- 
tions. In their Report, page 87, the 
Commissioners said— 

‘* It will be observed that in visiting licensed 
houses particular attention is given to the 
mental condition of individual patients. In 
licensed houses, and in lunatic hospitals, we are 
entrusted with the power of discharge, if satis- 
fied that any patient is detained without suffi- 
cient cause, while in county and borough asy- 
lums, as we have already remarked, we have no 
such power.’ 


That, therefore, was one important fact 
to be borne in mind. When he spoke 
of the diminished rate of cure, he must 
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not be supposed to be merely putting 
forward something he himself had 
gleaned by comparing the figures in the 
Report. The Oommissioners them- 
selves referred to the matter. On page 4 
of their Report they said— 

“The recovery rate, as compared with the 
admissions in 1887, is considerably below the 
average of the three preceding years ; ’’ 
and then they went on to make the 
extraordinary statement that to the 
accumulation in the county and borough 
asylums was to a great extent due the 
diminished rate of cure. That was to 
say, that the curative treatment was less 
effectual ; that people were left in these 
asylums who ought to have been cured 
under other circumstances. That fact 
alone had a considerable effect in causing 
the congested state of these institutions. 
Another question he desired to dwell 
upon was the insufficient authority of 
the Commissioners, which they themselves 
also complained of, in these institutions. 
In the Suffolk Asylum a man died of 
broken ribs, and the Commissioners in 
Lunacy reported to the Home Office 
that in their opinion the patient was 
done to death by the attendants of the 
asylum. The Commissioners proposed 
that the most extreme measures should 
be taken in order to ascertain who were 
the guilty parties. And yet the Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the asylum were 
able to treat the Report with absolute 
contempt, and the inculpated and 
charged attendants were in the same 
position as if there was not the least 
complaint to be made against them. It 
was no earthly use to have Com- 
missioners at all if their powers were to 
be ineffectual in so serious a case asthe 
practical murder of an innocent fellow- 
creature. Amongst the different classes 
of lunatics were the unfortunate in- 
mates of workhouse lunatic wards. 
From the Commissioners’ Report it was 
fuund that at Maidstone the Governors 
condemned eight poor idiots to hard 
labour, in the shape of continual water 
pumping. A system which admitted of 
such cruelty being administered must 
be very faulty. Some arrangement 
ought certainly to be made whereby the 
visitation and inspection of the lunatic 
portion of the workhouse population 
ought to be thorough and° frequent. 
There was another matter which 
the Oommissioners might seriously 
turn their attention to. Frequently 
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an inmate of a workhouse who was 
fit to be removed to an asylum was 
taken by the police or by the work. 
house authorities before a magistrate, 
as if he or she were a criminal, and 
dealt with in a Police Court. Again, 
he found from the Report that in the 
case of 784 patients, 442 were Roman 
Catholics. Those 442 Roman Catholics, 
in different stages of mental ailment, 
were never allowed to hear Mass, at any 
rate, inside the institution. There might 
not be upon the Government Bench at 
the present moment anybody who could 
appreciate what that meant; but if the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley) would consult his Chief, 
he would find that the deprivation of 
attendance at Mass to 442 Catholics was 
something more than a_ sentimental 
grievance. He had dwelt especially 
upon the accumulation of pauper 
lunatics in borough and county asylums ; 
but he affirmed that even a cursory 
examination of those institutions by 
anyone who had an opportunity of 
spending some hours in any of them 
would convince him that there was a 
radical fault at the bottom of the sys- 
tem, and it was that medical superin- 
tendents were not regarded by the 
Government as medical superintendents 
at all, but were really treated as if they 
were so many students. A medical 
officer who had charge of an institution 
with, perhaps, 1,000 inmates, was really 
little better than a clerk: he had such 
an amount of figures to attend to, he 
had so many returns and reports to 
make, he had so much financial respon- 
sibility, that he practically had no time 
at all to devote to the individual treat- 
ment of his patients; and the reason 
why there was so low a rate of recovery 
in these institutions was that the medical 
staff was ridiculously inadequate for the 
business which was put into their 
hands. It was an incontrovertible fact 
that there was not a single institution in 
the country for the treatment of the in- 
sane which was furnished with a medical 
staff such as the poorest hospital for 
the treatment of bodily diseases was 
furnished with. [Sir Heyxy Fieroner: 
Oh, oh! } His authority was Dr. 
Rayner, who made the statement a short 
time ago in a letter to Zhe Times. The 
question of treatment was really very 
important. The charge for lunacy was 
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very great, the evil and the misery of 
lunacy was extreme, and in other 
countries—in Scotland and in Belgium, 
for instance—there were very different 
results from those which attended the 
treatment of the insane in this country. 
Here there was no adequate indi- 
viduality of treatment; hundreds and 
thousands of lunatics in different phases 
of mental infirmity were herded to- 
gether, and then left. The treatment of 
these lunatics was sufficient to keep them 
alive, but it was not sufficient to cure 
them. He should like, if time per- 
mitted, to deal with the question of 
mechanical restraint of the insane; it 
was a question which the Commissioners 
ought to have dealt with in their Re- 
ort. The Report, however, was the 
baldest possible thing; it was really 
startling from its baldness and its 
formality. It furnished a large number 
of tables, though it omitted some of the 
interesting information of previous 
years, and upon matters which did go 
to the root of the administration of relief 
to the lunatic poor it had absolutely 
nothing to say. The question of 
mechanical restraint was of immense 
importance, especially from an Irish 
point of view. It was admitted that in 
Ireland lunatics went in chains for 
weeks together; but he found that at 
the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asy- 
lum, for instance, there was no restraint 
of the kind. That showed that when 
they had an intelligent administration a 
great deal of the cruelty and misery 
inflicted by mechanical restraint might 
be done away with. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought it was quite right of 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Molloy) 
to move a reduction of the Vote. 

Sirk HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Lewes) said, he had been for 18 years a 
member of the Lunatic Asylums Com- 
mittee, and he could say that the magis- 
trates who were members of that Com- 
mittee had done their best to carry out 
everything connected with lunacy admi- 
nistration in an honourable and straight- 
forward manner. He maintained that 
all the remarks of the hon. Member for 
East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
were without foundation, and in that 
statement he would be supported by the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
Asylums Committee had looked most 
carefully into everything connected with 
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the unfortunate lunatics placed under 
their care ; they had investigated every 
case, and they had carried out all the 
recommendations of the Report laid be- 
fore them. 

Mx.S. SMITH (Flintshire) said, there 
was one abuse in the administration of 
the Lunacy Laws to which he desired to 
direct attention, and that was the prac- 
tice of placing idiot children in asylums 
for adult lunatics. Thosechildren were 
often very harmless, and yet they were 
placed amongst lunatics who were some- 
times outrageous in their behaviour. It 
had been strongly pressed on him as one 
of the necessary reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the Lunacy Laws that there 
ought to be a separate establishment for 
harmless idiot children. He hoped the 
Bill to be brought before the House 
would contain some provision whereby 
these children would be dealt with on a 
different principle to that applicable to 
grown up pauper lunatics. 

Taos UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttzy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) 
had repeated a complaint he made two 
years ago—namely, that the Commis- 
sioners were undeserving of public con- 
fidence, because in their Report they 
had indicated their opinion of the way 
in which they thought reforms of the 
Lunacy Laws should or should not be 
carried out. He disagreed with the 
hon. and learned Member in the view he 
took of the Commissioners’ functions. 
The opinion entertained and expressed 
by the Commissioners with regard to 
the Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill was 
the opinion entertained by the great 
Lord Bhaftesbury, and he thought the 
Commissioners might have been treated 
with more respect when, as they had 
done, they ventured to lay before the 
public an opinion founded, as it 
must be, on a very long and 
close experience of administration of 
the law. It was not true to say that 
the Bill for the Amendment of the 
Lunacy Laws had not reached that 
House. He held in his hand a copy of 
the Bill, and he observed that the Bill 
was brought from ‘‘another place” in 
March of this year, and was ordered to 
be printed in April, and ever since then 
it had been in the hands of the House. 
Hon. Members who were criticizing the 
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Estimates might render assistance in 
passing a measure which represented 
the labour, experience, and concurrence 
of opinion of three successive Lord 
Chancellors. It was also complained 
that the Commissioners had passed 
lightly over cases of abuse which 
unfortunately occurred, and must occur, 
in administration. He found in the last 
Reports presented to Parliament no less 
than 30 pages of closely printed matter, 
dealing with details in particular estab- 
lishments; indeed, he submitted with 
some confidence that the Report showed 
that the Commissioners had gone about 
their labours with energy, and had used 
their powers to the fullest extent. 
There was certainly nothing on the face 
of the Report which justly exposed the 
Commissioners to the condemnation with 
which they had been treated. He could 
not helpthinking that the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County and the hon. 
Member for East Donegal had answered 
each other. One of the hon. Gentlemen 
objected to an expression of opinion by the 
Commissioners, and the other appealed 
to that expression of opinion as a justi- 
fication of what he said; one objected 
that important cases of abuse were left 
out of sight, and the other founded his 
speech upon a reproduction of the very 
kind of cases which were supposed to 
be left unnoticed. If it were true that 
Boards of Guardians were lax in the 
management of pauper asylums, that 
was a reason for an amendment of 
the law, and an opportunity for 
amending the law was one which the 
Government hoped to present to the 
House at no distant date. Of course, 
questions affecting legislation must be 
addressed to someone higher in the 
Government than himself. All he could 
say confidently was that the present 
Lord Chancellor took the warmest in- 
terest in the prosecution of the measure 
which had now been before the House 
for months. He (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 
believed that with a little assistance 
from the quarter from which the present 
complaints proceeded that Bill might 
very soon be matured into a most useful 
piece of legislation in which all the 
abuses complained of might be dealt 
with. The point raised by the hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith) 
was one deserving of the most serious 
attention. It was, of course, more a 
question of expense than of anything 
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else. Certainly there was no ono who 
would not wish to see the desirable 
measure which the hon. Gentleman 
mentioned carried into effect. In con- 
clusion, he had only to say that if the 
powers at present existing were inade- 
quate, or if the law was defective, the 
remedy was an amendment of the laws, 

Da. TANNER (Cork C»., Mid) said, 
he could not help being amazed at the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s) 
reference to the Lunacy Act Amendment 
Bill. Surely the hon. Member knew 
that a Bill like that could not be 
slipped through the House anyhow. 
As a matter of fact, it was always after 
12 o’clock at night that the Bill was 
brought up for discussion. If the 
Government were sincerely anxious to 
legislate in this matter they ought to 
bring the Bill on at a time when it 
could be reasonably and properly dis- 
cussed. Now, he did not propuse to 
argue the question whether private 
asylums were desirable or not. He 
believed they were not desirable, and he 
sincerely hoped the day might soon 
come when all the unfortunate people 
who were suffering from mental affliction 
would be looked after by the State. 
Complaint had very often been made as 
to the infrequency of the Commissioners’ 
visits. There was no doubt that the 
Commissioners did not visit lunatic 
establishments often enough. If they 
did, many patients might soon be 
restored to liberty. Reference had 
been made to the workhouse asylums. 
Personally, he objected to the retention 
of insane people in the wards of any 
union. Unions had no provision for 
the classified treatment of the insane. 
Provision for these unfortunate crea- 
tures ought certainly to be made in 
asylums which were suitable for their 
cases, and in which adequate treatment 
could be provided. The hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had said that lunatic asylums were 
under-officered. He (Dr. Tanner) 
could assure the Committee that that 
was practically the case. Again and 
again he had heard complaints by his 
medical confréres that it was utterly im- 
possible for them to do their duty in 
asylums, in consequence of the many 
cases which were cast upon them, and 
notably in consequence of the immense 
amount of clerical work they were 
called upon to do. He trusted that 
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before long all these questions would 
be thoroughly looked into. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea) said, he 
thought that the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) was 
inclined to blame the House of Com- 
mons for not dealing with the Bill 
which the Government laid on the 
Table in April last. That Bill, no 
doubt, should have been dealt with, 
but it should have been dealt with at 
the instance of the hon. Gentleman’s 
own Government. Instead of casting 
blame upon the House of Commons, 
the hon. Gentleman ought to cast blame 
on the Government for not urging for- 
ward their own measure. It was a very 
important measure, and it was one of 
such importance that it could not be 
brought forward in the small hours of 
the morning. He did not blame this 
Government more than any other Go- 
vernment. The question of the amend- 
ment of the Lunacy Laws had been 
before the House for many years past. 
Government after Government had ad- 
mitted the evil of the Lunacy Laws, 
and one after another had promised to 
deal with the subject. Still nothing 
had been done; and, unless the matter 
was urged forward with a little more 
heart and earnestness, it was very likely 
that nothing would be done. He 
trusted that, whether the present Go- 
vernment was in Office or not, the 
subject of the amendment of these 
laws would be taken in hand early 
next year, and pushed to a settlement. 

Tne SECRETARY to tz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he did not think that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley) intended to blame ary- 
body, but rather understood his hon. 
Friend to invite the assistance and co- 
operation of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
procuring an amendment of the 
aw. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) said, it was a matter of great 
regret tohim that his Party was not in Op- 
position when these Estimates were being 
dealt with. The whole of the accounts 
were confusing and unsatisfactory. He 
desired to reduce expenditure, but he 
was placed in a very difficult position. 
He was asked, as a Conservative, to 
support Members of the Government, 
but he found that if he did so he was 
merely supporting officials in their ex- 
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travagance. There was a great deal of 
extravagance ; and it was impossible to 
get a clear, satisfactory, and unequi- 
vocal account of the expenditure of 
the country. He was often tempted to 
vote against the Government. He had 
done so on several occasions, and once 
or twice they had succeeded in defeat- 
ing them. He should be very much 
better pleased when he could act as an 
entirely independent Member, instead 
of being called upon to support officials 
who seemed to him to be ruining the 
country. [Opposition cheers.) Hon. 
Members opposite might cheer, and 
probably embarrass him in the state- 
ment he was making; but, no matter 
what Government was in power, he was 
bound to confess they were getting in a 
more difficult position every year. If 
the Government would only give them 
a fuller statement of the 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to remember that we are 
discussing the Vote for the Lunacy 
Commission. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, if 
a fuller and straightforward account 
were given of the Lunacy Commission, 
they would not be detained there for 
hours trying to understand that extra- 
ordinary Vote. He had only to say, 
further, that the Government would 
gain the confidence of the country if 
they would try to compel the officials to 
state clearly what the various Votes 
were for. He certainly was in utter 
confusion about the matter, and he 
looked forward to the time when the 
Government would furnish the Com- 
mittee with fuller particulars, and thus 
save that endless discussion. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that as he un- 
derstood the Government were about to 
introduce the Bill brought in in ‘‘an- 
other place,” and as on that Bill hon. 
Members could propose reforms which 
were necessary, he would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of taking a 
Division. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR inquired 
whether there was in the hands of the 
Government or of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners any power to insist upon an in- 
crease in the medical staff of borough 
and county asylums? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
the Government Grant to asylums was 
not administered by the Department to 
which he belonged, therefore he could 
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not say from personal experience exactly 
what power there was for controlling 
such matters. But he should say that 
probably hitherto the power of keeping 
the medical staff up to a proper state of 
efficiency had been exercised by means 
of the power of controlling the Govern- 
ment Grant. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £18,941, to complete the sum for 
the Mint, including Co‘nage. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): Sir, I wish to call at- 
tention to the subject of decimal coin- 
age, and to briefly state what has 
been done since the last occasion on 
which I advocated the introduction of 
such a coinage system, and to ask the 
Government if they will grant a 
Select Committee to consider this im- 

rtant question? In June last year I 

ad the honour to introduce to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer an influential 
deputation, composed of members of the 
London and Provincial Chambers of 
Commerce, their object being to urge 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
adoption of the decimal system of 
coinage and of weights and measures. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ceived the deputation very favourably, 
and suggested that during the Recess 
they should formulate their views. In 
order to comply with this suggestion, I 
went down to Swansea in September 
of last year to attend a Congress of 
Trades Unions, and there found the 
delegates in favour of a decimal cur- 
rency. Subsequently I attended a meet- 
ing of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, where a Resolution was unani- 
mously passed in favour of the same im- 
proved system of currency, weights, and 
measures; and only to-day I have sent in 
Petitions containing some 2,000 signa- 
tures, most of them of working men, also 
in favour of this system. Signatures of 
this kind can be almost indefinitely in- 
creased, if only someone goes to the ex- 
pense of hiring persons at 5s. a-day to 
collect them. The Petitions to which 
I refer contain a fair sample of the 
signatures which can be procured by 
this means. My object in Seleatan the 
subject forward is to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the more active support of Mem- 
bers of Parliament in the advocacy of 
this improvement, which all foreign 
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nations have adopted with advantage. 
Unless the Government will undertake 
the matter, an Association must be 
formed to force the subject to the front. 
Another matter connected with the 
currency is that of light gold. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
his intention of bringing in a Bill deal- 
ing with the light gold, which now forms 
quite the half of our gold circulation. 
I trust that when he does so he will also 
provide that the composition of our gold 
and silver coins shall in future be 9-10ths 
fine, which quality is considered by 
almost all other nations to be far more 
suitable for coinage than ours, which in 
the case of gold is 11-12ths, or 916°6 
fine, and in the case of silver 925 fine, 
I hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has obtained, or will obtain, 
information on this subject from foreign 
Mints, as well as from our own Mint. 
Experiments have been tried in London 
as to the wear of coins by placing them 
in revolving boxes. This friction is too 
regular, therefore not so trying to the 
coins as actual circulation, yet the result 
has been greatly in favour of the 9-10ths 
alloy. My own experience of over 40 
years with all kinds of currency proves, 
without the shadow of a doubt, that our 
coins are far !ess durable, and in conse- 
quence far more costly, than almost any 
others. Naturally, I do not propose that 
coins shculd be issued containing less 
fine gold or less fine silver than now. I 
recommend that our gold coins should 
be made slightly heavier and of a better 
type, also that our silver coins should be 
made considerably heavier, so as to pre- 
vent fraudulent imitations in good silver. 
I have already submitted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer my views as to 
the folly of using such soft metal for our 
currency, which will nct bear rough 
contact with harder metals without great 
sacrifice, also as to the superior Mint 
Regulations in Germany, the United 
States, and in the countries forming the 
Latin Union. I have fresh evidence 
proving that almost all our silver coins 
are imitated in good metal, even over the 
standard, with a profit to the forger of 
about 70 per cent. I have here an ac- 
count from the Bank of England relating 
to £100 of English silver paid in last 
month, which states that three half- 
crowns and one florin are returned, ‘‘ be- 
cause they were not issued by the Mint.” 
I had each of those coins assayed with 
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the following results. The quality of 
each was 927, 919, 918, and 923 fine, as 
against our standard of 925, showing 
that in one instance the forged coin was 
two milliémes better than our standard, 
and the others almost as good. I have 
calculated the values, which are as 
follows. George III. half-crowns, date 
1818, which should weigh 9 dwts., 
2°18 grs., actual weight 8 dwts., 14 grs., 
value 1s. 6°45d.; George IV. half-crowns, 
1834, actual weight 7 dwts., 18 grs., 
value 1s. 4°66d.; Victoria florin, date 
1872, should weigh 7 dwts., 6°5 grs., 
actual weight 7 dwts., 8 grs., actual 
value 1s. 3-76d. In the last instance 
the weight, quality, and value, are 
greater than the genuine coin, the profit 
to the forger being about 50 per cent. 
If that was a fair sample of silver in 
circulation, the finding of 9s. 6d. in 
£100 would indicate that among the 
£20,000,000 of silver currency there is 
about £95,000 of silver imitations in the 
hands of the public. I do not wish to 
discuss bi-metallism at present, as the 
Report of the Royal Commission has 
only just been issued, but the Go- 
vernment must recognize that they 
must either have an International 
Bi-metallic Convention, or spend mil- 
lions sterling in restoring our silver 
currency. With regard to the wear 
of silver coins, those which have proved 
to be the most desirable in the world 
are the old Spanish dollar and the five 
franc piece, both of which are 9-10ths fine; 
they have stood the test of wear far better 
than any others. Until recently, Spanish 
dollars circulated over a vast area, in- 
cluding North and South America in the 
West; China, Japan, and many other 
countries in the East ; consequently they 
have been constantly subjected to extra 
wear through packing and jolting, which 
are important factors in the durability 
of coins. Yet, after circulating all over 
the world for about a century, the 
average loss of weight of Spanish 
dollars is under 1 per cent, while that 
of five france pieces is still less. On the 
other hand, the loss in weight through 
wear is vastly greater in our silver 
currency of 925 fine. For instance, 
£100 worth of our silver currency should 
weigh, when issued from the Mint, 
nearly 364 ozs., the intrinsic value of 
which, at the present time, is about £65. 
The following weights are from the 
Bank of England. Average weight of 
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£100 in half-crowns in circulation is 
3504 ozs., deficient nearly 4 per cent. 
Average weight of £100 in florins, which 
are all coined during the present Reign, 
is 3534 ozs., showing a deficiency of 3 per 
cent. Average weight of £100 in shil- 
lings 349 ozs., deficiency 4 percent. I have 
had twoorthree trials made of the weight 
of half-crowns and florins of certain 
years—for example; £100inhalf-crowns 
coined 1840-5, weight 347} ozs., defi- 
ciency 44 per cent; £100 in half-crowns 
coined 1874-8, 357} ozs., loss 1} per cent. 
Lastly, £100 in florins coined 1870-5 
355. ozs., loss 24 per cent, You can see 
by these figures that the wear of our 
silver coins is far greater than the old 
Spanish dollar or five franc piece, which 
coins are 9-10ths fine, even if you allow 
for the difference in the size of the coins, 
the larger being more durable. The 
question of the durability of our coins 
is of great importance, seeing that we 
shall have to expend nearly £1,000,000 
sterling in rehabilitating our gold cur- 
rency, and that we lost in 1886 in 
withdrawing £185,116 of worn silver, 
£22,623, or over 12 percent, and in 1887 
we lost no less than £44,119 in with- 
drawing, £353,831, or about 13 per 
cent. Iam certain of this—that the wear 
of our coins, made of comparatively soft 
metal, 916 and 925 fine, is far more rapid 
than if they were made of the more 
durable and almost universal quality of 
900 fine. Finally, I must again call the 
attention of the Government to the ad- 
visability of allowing the Mint to coin 
for the public British trade dollars for 
circulation in the East. It appears to 
me most absurd that our traders with 
China and other Eastern countries 
should frequently have to paya premium, 
reaching this year 24 percent, for Mexican 
dollars to circulate in our own Colonies. 
Surely we ought not to depend on Mexico 
or any foreign country for the currency 
of several ofour Possessions? If we have 
to pay any premium it ought to be paid 
to the Mint by those who should be per- 
mitted to bring silver to be coined into 
trade dollars. I trouble the Committee 
with these details, because a Currency 
Bill is promised, and even my short ex- 
perience in this Honse shows the diffi- 
culty of amending a Government Bill. 
Should the Government not accept my 
recommendations, I would ask them to 
appoint a Select Committee to obtain 
the evidence of experts, whieh would 
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certainly confirm my statements, and 
result in placing our currency on a safe 
and permanent basis. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked for an explana- 
tion of the item of £400 for brokerage, 
in connection with the purchase of silver. 
The price of silver, he maintained, was 
pretty well known to all business men ; 
and he doubted whether the Mint 
obtained any advantage by paying this 
sum for brokerage. At any rate, if a 
commission had to be paid on the pur- 
chase of silver, he did not think it should 
be as high a one as one-eighth per cent. 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the hon. Member who had first 
spoken (Mr. Montagu) would not expect 
him to follow him into all the details of 
his speech, as to how they had best make 
their coins; but he thought the Com- 
mittee were very much indebted to the 
hon. Member for the clear and interesting 
statement he had put before them, and 
would promise the hon. Member that 
the whole matter with which he had 
dealt should be brought very seriously 
before the proper authorities. The 
question of a decimal coinage was not 
one with which it was his (Mr. Jackson’s) 
province to deal; and he regretted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
present. The question of light gold was 
one that he knew his right hon. Friend 
had under consideration ; and though the 
right hon. Gentleman might not have 
been in a position to make a statement 
that night, he (Mr. Jackson) could in- 
form the Committee that the matter was 
receiving the right hon. Gentleman’s 
closest attention. With regard to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, the subject had been 
fully discussed last year with the Master 
of the Mint, and the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the present 
system was really the best which they 
could adopt. The amount expended on 
brokerage was a varying one. The 
amount for 1886-7 was £148, and £400 
had of recent years been the maximum 

. amount expended. He knew that there 
might be a sort of prejudice against pay- 
ing brokerage in cases like this; but he 
put it to the Committee whether it was 
— for anyone connected with the 

int, who might have during the year 
to make probably no more than three 
purchases of silver, to keep absolutely 
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in touch with the market so as to know 
to a fraction what the price of silver 
would be. They knew that the price of 
silver varied from time to time. Some- 
times there was a serious fluctuation in 
the morning and evening of the same 
day. Whether one-eighth per cent was 
tov large a commission to pay he did not 
know ; but certainly it did not seem to 
him that the total amount expended was 
a very extravagant one; and it must be 
remembered that the Indian banks, 
which bonght much more largely than 
Her Majesty’s Government bought for 
the Mint, adopted the same system of 
paying brokerage. He was by no means 
certain that the very fact of a Govern- 
ment representative, known as such, 
going into the market on a particular 
day to buy silver for the purposes of the 
Government would not in itself cause a 
serious effect upon the market, and upon 
the price to be paid; and his own im- 
pression was that it was better to employ 
an independent broker, who was in daily 
touch with the market, and who knew 
what the closing quotations for silver 
were, than to employ a Government 
agent, known as such, to buy for them. 
He hoped he had convinced the hon. 
Member that for the present system 
there were, at any rate, some sound 
reasons to be urged, and that the 
question was one which had been care- 
fully considered by the Government. 

Mr. MONTAGU said, he could con- 
firm what the Secretary to the Treasury 
had said with regard to the payment of 
brokerage. He did not think one-eighth 
per cent was too high a rate to pay; 
and he certainly was of opinion that if 
silver had to be bought the better plan 
was to buy it from the broker. He 
thought, however, it would be as well to 
invite tenders, as the Indian Council did 
for the bills which they issued in such 
large quantities every week. 

Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £5,071, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


(6.) £23,305, to complete the sum for 
the Patent Office, &e. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
he should like to draw the attention of 
the Secretary to the Treasury to the fact 
that the Controller of the Patent Office, 
when he had to decide any cases of dis- 
pute when patents were taken out, had 
no place to sit or hold his Court in. The 
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matter had been brought before the 
Committee on former occasions, but no- 
thing yet had been done. The official to 
whom he referred sat in an official 
capacity, but was absolutely at times 
obliged to go out and hire a room in one 
of the houses in Chancery Lane, or 
wherever he could, in which to hear 
eases. He (Mr. Molloy) trusted the 
Government would take measures to pro- 
vide the Controller with a Court Room. 
Another point to which he desired to 
draw attention was the fact that the 
three descriptions of patents which had 
been taken out of late years were largely 
in arrear. At present it was a most 
difficult thing for those who had to 
search patents to find any index which 
would give a clue to the whereabouts of 
that for which they were looking. The 
result was that the library and the offices 
were crowded with examiners, and a 
state of confusion prevailed. The diffi- 
culty was caused on this ground—that 
there were not a sufficiont number of 
persons employed in the Officeto make 
these investigations, and to prepare 
abridgments; but the estimated receipts 
of the Patent Office for the present year 
were £145,0UC, and the total expendi- 
ture amounted to over £50,000—say 
£55,000, including furniture and sup- 
plies which did not come under this 
Estimate; and there was, therefore, a 
large balance out of which any additional 
expenditure which might have to be in- 
curred would be paid. It was desirable 
that the abridgments should be made up 
to date, and part of this balance would 
enable that to be done. He would 
suggest that a portion of the balance 
should be placed to the credit of the 
Patent Office, in order that the abridg- 
ments might be brought up to date. He 
was sorry he could not move an increase 
of the Vote for this purpose, but he 
trusted that the Government would take 
action in the direction he suggested. 
Tne SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was very glad the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Molloy) had raised a 
question about arrears and wy? 
ments, because it was a question he 
(Mr. Jackson) had for some years taken 
a particular interest in. In the course 
of his duty he had had to have an 
interview with those who were respon- 
sible for this Department, and had been 
obliged to go thoroughly into the whole 
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question. He might say that he entirely 
sympathized with the view expressed by 
the hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Molloy)—namely, that the abridg- 
ments ought to be brought up to date 
at the earliest possible moment. It 
would be a great convenience to the 
Government if this were done. What had 
happened was this. Last year, he thought 
he was right in saying—for he was only 
speaking from memory—the amount put 
in the Estimates for the work of pre- 
paring abridgments was £1,500. With 
the view of preparing an index and of 
making up arrears, however, he (Mr. 
Jaekson) had put £4,000 in the Estimates 
this year; and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would, he 
thought, bear him out in the state- 
ment that really the first important step 
was to get up an index. He had seen 
this week a rough copy of the index, and 
he was promised that the finished work 
should be ready by the end of this calen- 
dar year. He was told that when this 
index was complete it would greatly faci- 
litate the work of getting up abridgments. 
The thing was being done by piece- 
work. It was important that it should 
be done carefully and well, and there 
was only a limited supply of men com- 
petent to do it efficiently. He had dis- 
cussed the matter with the officials of 
the Patent Office, and had told them that 
the Government would be prepared to 
supply a reasonable sum of money next 
year and the year after, in the hope that 
the abridgments would be brovght up 
to date in a reasonable period of time. 
He hoped he had satisfied the hon. and 
learned Member that the question was 
one on which they were at one, and that 
the Treasury were determined to do 
everything they could to get the abridg- 
ments made up. As to a room for the 
Controller of the Patent Office to hear 
patent disputesin, he(Mr. Jackson) was 
told that there had been some alteration 
in the system, and that latterly there had 
been no difficulty in this regard. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he begged to 
thank the hon. Gentleman for his state- 
ment as tothe abridgments, and assured 
him that all persons interested in 
patents would be grateful to him for 
his exertions. Even if it were found 
necessary to place a further sum on the 
Estimates for the carrying on of this 
work, it was to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not shrink from the expen- 
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certainly confirm my statements, and 
result in placing our currency on a safe 
and permanent basis. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked for an explana- 
tion of the item of £400 for brokerage, 
in connection with the purchase of silver. 
The price of silver, he maintained, was 
pretty well known to all business men ; 
and he doubted whether the Mint 
obtained any advantage by paying this 
sum for brokerage. At any rate, if a 
commission had to be paid on the pur- 
chase of silver, he did not think it should 
be as high a one as one-eighth per cent. 

Tae SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the hon. Member who had first 
spoken (Mr. Montagu) would not expect 
him to follow him into all the details of 
his speech, as to how they had best make 
their coins; but he thought the Com- 
mittee were very much indebted to the 
hon. Member for the clear and interesting 
statement he had put before them, and 
would promise the hon. Member that 
the whole matter with which he had 
dealt should be brought very seriously 
before the proper authorities. The 
question of a decimal coinage was not 
one with which it was bis (Mr. Jackson’s) 
province to deal; and he regretted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
present. The question of light gold was 
one that he knew his right hon. Friend 
had under consideration ; and though the 
right hon. Gentleman might not have 
been in a position to make a statement 
that night, he (Mr. Jackson) could in- 
form the Committee that the matter was 
receiving the right hon. Gentleman’s 
closest attention. With regard to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, the subject had been 
fully discussed last year with the Master 
of the Mint, and the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the present 
system was really the best which they 
could adopt. The amount expended on 
brokerage was a varying one. The 
amount for 1886-7 was £148, and £400 
had of recent years been the maximum 
. amount expended. He knew that there 
might be a sort of prejudice against pay- 
ing brokerage in cases like this; but he 
put it to the Committee whether it was 
— for anyone connected with the 

int, who might have during the year 
to make probably no more than three 
purchases of silver, to keep absolutely 
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in touch with the market so as to know 
to a fraction what the price of silver 
would be. They knew that the price of 
silver varied from time to time. Some- 
times there was a serious fluctuation in 
the morning and evening of the same 
day. Whether one-eighth per cent was 
tov large a commission to pay he did not 
know ; but certainly it did not seem to 
him that the total amount expended was 
a very extravagant one; and it must be 
remembered that the Indian banks, 
which bonght much more largely than 
Her Majesty’s Government bought for 
the Mint, adopted the same system of 
paying brokerage. He was by no means 
certain that the very fact of a Govern- 
ment representative, known as such, 
going into the market on a particular 
day to buy silver for the purposes of the 
Government would not in itself cause a 
serious effect upon the market, and upon 
the price to be paid; and his own im- 
pression was that it was better to employ 
an independent broker, who was in daily 
touch with the market, and who knew 
what the closing quotations for silver 
were, than to employ a Government 
agent, known as such, to buy for them. 
He hoped he had convinced the hon. 
Member that for the present system 
there were, at any rate, some sound 
reasons to be urged, and that the 
question was one which had been care- 
fully considered by the Government. 

Mr. MONTAGU said, he could con- 
firm what the Secretary to the Treasury 
had said with regard to the payment of 
brokerage. He did not think one-eighth 
per cent was too high a rate to pay; 
and he certainly was of opinion that if 
silver had to be bought the better plan 
was to buy it from the broker. He 
thought, however, it would be as well to 
invite tenders, as the Indian Council did 
for the bills which they issued in such 
large quantities every week. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £5,071, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


(6.) £23,305, to complete the sum for 
the Patent Office, &c. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
he should like to draw the attention of 
the Secretary to the Treasury to the fact 
that the Controller of the Patent Office, 
when he had to decide any cases of dis- 
pute when patents were taken out, had 
no place to sit or hold his Court in. The 
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matter had been brought before the 
Committee on former occasions, but no- 
thing yet had been done. The official to 
whom he referred sat in an official 
capacity, but was absolutely at times 
obliged to go out and hire a room in one 
of the houses in Chancery Lane, or 
wherever he could, in which to hear 
cases. He (Mr. Molloy) trusted the 
Government would take measures to pro- 
vide the Controller with a Court Room. 
Another point to which he desired to 
draw attention was the fact that the 
three descriptions of patents which had 
been taken out of late years were largely 
in arrear. At present it was a most 
difficult thing for those who had to 
search patents to find any index which 
would give a clue to the whereabouts of 
that for which they were looking. The 
result was that the library and the offices 
were crowded with examiners, and a 
state of confusion prevailed. The diffi- 
culty was caused on this ground—that 
there were not a sufficiont number of 
persons employed in the Office to make 
these investigations, and to prepare 
abridgments; but the estimated receipts 
of the Patent Office for the present year 
were £145,0UC, and the total expendi- 
ture amounted to over £50,000—say 
£55,000, including furniture and sup- 
plies which did not come under this 
Estimate; and there was, therefore, a 
large balance out of which any additional 
expenditure which might have to be in- 
curred would be paid. It was desirable 
that the abridgments should be made up 
to date, and part of this balance would 
enable that to be done. He would 
suggest that a portion of the balance 
should be placed to the credit of the 
Patent Office, in order that the abridg- 
ments might be brought up to date. He 
was sorry he could not move an increase 
of the Vote for this purpose, but he 
trusted that the Government would take 
action in the direction he suggested. 
Tne SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was very glad the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Molloy) had raised a 
question about arrears and abridg- 
ments, because it was a question he 
(Mr. Jackson) had for some years taken 
a particular interest in. In the course 
of his duty he had had to have an 
interview with those who were respon- 
sible for this Department, and had been 
obliged to go thoroughly into the whole 
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question. He might say that he entirely 
05 sear with the view expressed by 
the hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Molloy)—namely, that the abridg- 
ments ought to be brought up to date 
at the earliest possible moment. It 
would be a great convenience to the 
Government if this were done. What had 
happened was this. Last year, he thought 
he was right in saying—for he was only 
speaking from memory—the amount put 
in the Estimates for the work of pre- 
paring abridgments was £1,500. With 
the view of preparing an index and of 
making up arrears, however, he (Mr. 
Jaekson) had put £4,000 inthe Estimates 
this year; and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would, he 
thought, bear him out in the state- 
ment that really the first important step 
was to get up an index. He had seen 
this week a rough copy of the index, and 
he was promised that the finished work 
should be ready by the end of this calen- 
dar year. Heo was told that when this 
index was complete it would greatly faci- 
litate the work of getting up abridgments. 
The thing was being done by piece- 
work. It was important that it should 
be done carefully and well, and there 
was only a limited supply of men com- 
petent to do it efficiently. He had dis- 
cussed the matter with the officials of 
the Patent Office, and had told them that 
the Government would be prepared to 
supply a reasonable sum of money next 
year and the year after, in the hope that 
the abridgments would be brought up 
to date in a reasonable period of time. 
He hoped he had satisfied the hon. and 
learned Member that the question was 
one on which they were at one, and that 
the Treasury were determined to do 
everything they could to get the abridg- 
ments made up. As to a room for the 
Controller of the Patent Office to hear 
patent disputesin, he(Mr. Jackson) was 
told that there had been some alteration 
in the system, and that latterly there had 
been no difficulty in this regard. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he begged to 
thank the hon. Gentleman for his state- 
ment as tothe abridgments, and assured 
him that all persons interested in 
patents would be grateful to him for 
his exertions. Even if it were found 
necessary to place a further sum on the 
Estimates for the carrying on of this 
work, it was tobe hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not shrink from the expen- 
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diture. As toa room for the use of the 
Controller, he (Mr. Molloy) was not 
aware that they had definitely fixed 
upon one yet. He knew the Controller 
had been sitting more regularly in one 
place; but it certainly seemed to him 
ridiculous for what was practically a 
Court to have no place appointed for its 
sittings. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, there had been a difficulty in 
the matter of finding a place for the 
Controller a few years ago; but latterly, 
when the Courts had been occupied, 
he had sat in a Chamber convenient 
for the purpose situated in the Law 
Courts building. He (Sir Richard 
Webster) had a great deal to do 
with this matter; and if he found 
that inconvenience was being occa- 
sioned to the parties interested in 
yar to the patent agents, or mem- 

ers of the Legal Profession, he would 
exert himself to see arrangements 
made whereby a room for the hearing 
of patent disputes could be permanently 
secured, so that these cases might 
always be heard in the same place. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, they appeared to be de- 
riving a considerable sum in the shape 
of fees from patents, and it seemed to 
him that the accommodation made for 
the whole of the Patent Office—whether 
they took into consideration the officials’ 
rooms, the libraries, or other offices— 
was not worthy of a great country like 
ours. Looking at the amount of fees 
received every year through the ad- 
vance of mechanical skill and enter- 
prize, he thought that a small sum 
should be set aside annually out of those 
fees for the purpose of improving the 
accommodation in the Office, so as to en- 
able the Patent Office of this country to 
compete in some measure with that of 
the United States. It was owing to the 
prominence and importance attached to 
patents in the United States that the 
Americans were so far ahead of us in all 
sorts of mechanical invention. Besides, 
the high fees charged for patents in this 
country stood in the way of skilful 
working men and artizans bringing 
forward inventions. He held that the 
fact of the Patent Office being away in 
a corner in Chancery Lane, and being 
of such an insignificant description, and, 
in addition, the red tape system in use 
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—although he was aware that of late 
years a great improvement had taken 
place in this respect—discouraged the 
spirit of invention amongst our artizans 
and working classes. He wished tosee 
a wider view taken of this subject of 
patents, and greater encouragement 
given for the purpose of sharpening up 
the wits of our working men. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that no doubt 
there was a great deal in what the hon. 
Member said. He (Mr. Jackson) had 
had the advantage of going through, in 
all its branches, the Patent Office at 
Washington, and was pretty well ac- 
quainted with the whole of the American 
patent system. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Conybeare) said that the Americans 
were a much more inventive people than 
we were, and he (Mr. Jackson) believed 
that the hon. Member was right. It 
must be remembered, however, that in 
America there were a much larger 
number of patents taken out for small 
details than there were in this country ; 
and, in regard to fees, it must be borne 
in mind that the preliminary fees which 
were paid merely to secure the three 
years’ protection were lighter here than 
in America. As to the higher fees 
charged at later stages, he considered 
these a great advantage, as they helped 
to kill a great many useless inventions. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether the hon. 
Gentleman could say when the Regula- 
tions governing the Patent Agents’ As- 
sociation would be issued under the Bill 
of last year? 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
scheme in question was contained in tho 
measure which was in charge of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
whether anything had been done to pro- 
vide a Museum of National Inventions 
worthy of the country ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) desired to call attention to the 
fact that in Germany and other countries 
every encouragement was given to in- 
ventors who wished to bring their in- 
ventions to public notice, whilst in this 
country inventors met with nothing but 
what he might call the eold shoulder, 
which, no doubt, led to many valuabie 
inventions being lost. He would sug- 
gest that some Department should be 
established for the purpose of testing 
the worth of inventions. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal E.) asked who was responsible for 
the administration of the details of 
this Office? Certain fees had to be 
paid which were gathered by means of 
stamps. Some of these stamps, after 
having been used, hai in certain in- 
stances been treated as uncancelled, the 
money paid for them the second time, 
however, not being refunded. Certain 
irregularities—to use no stronger word 
—had occurred in this way, and it had 
been decided that some steps should 
be taken, as between the Treasury and 
the Inland Revenue, to guard against 
the possibility of such frauds in the 
future by dishonest officials in the 
matter of spoilt stamps. He wished to 
know whether any such steps had been 
taken in the matter, and, if so, what 
they were; and whether the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury 
was assured that they were of such a 
character as would protect the Treasury 
against fraud ? 

Mx. JACKSON said, this subject 
had come before the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: It came 
before Lord Henniker’s Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that was so. 
He had made at the time a Memoran- 
dum, with the consent of the Patent 
Office, calling attention to the question, 
and requesting that some system should 
be adopted whereby the recurrence of 
such irregularities would be prevented. 
The system which had previously pre- 
vailed had certainly been a loose one; 
but he was assured that satisfactory 
alterations had been made. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not wish to press any unfair ques- 
tion, but should like to know what 
steps had been taken to prevent the re- 
currence of fraud, and whether the hon. 
Gentleman thought they were sufficient 
to prevent any such irregularities in 
the future ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he could not give the details as to what 
particular check had been imposed ; but, 
knowing the interest the hon. Member 
took in the matter, he (Mr. Jackson) 
would ascertain them and communicate 
them to him. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
would remind the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that he had not replied to the 
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question put by the hon. Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley). 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could not 
say that any conclusion had yet been 
arrived at, the matter being rather 
mixed up with the large question as to 
what they were to do at South Ken- 
sington. The provision of a new Patent 
Museum would entail a large outlay, 
and a great deal of money was already 
being expended on public buildings in 
connection with the General Post Office, 
the Post Office Savings Bank, and the 
Admiralty. His view was that in the 
matter of making progress with public 
buildings it was better to proceed gra- 
dually than to undertake immense 
schemes at once. The matter referred 
to, however, had not been lost sight of. 
He quite admitted that better provision 
in the shape of a Patent Museum was 
necessary. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
for an explanation as to why the Regis- 
trar of Designs and Trade Marks, whose 
salary was stated in the Estimates at 
£800 a-year, was in receipt of £1,000 
a-year? They were told in a note in 
the Votes that this extra £200 was 
“personal to the present holder ;” but 
he considered the Committee entitled to 
some better explanation than that. 

Mr. JACKSON replied, that £800 
was the maximum salary of the post; 
but the present occupant of the Office 
was transferred there when the re- 
organization took place, he having pre- 
viously been in receipt of £1,000 a-year. 
When the present holder vacated the 
post the salary would be £800 per 
annum. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked 
whether the Trade Marks Act recently 
passed had worked successfully ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he supposed the 
hon. Member referred to the Merchan- 
dize Marks Act. He should be out of 
Order in referring to that measure in 
any detail; but he might say, generally, 
that the Act had worked very success- 
fully. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,590, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary tu defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
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Her Majesty’s Paymaster General in London 
and Dublin.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
-he understood that none of the Irish 
Votes were to be taken to-night. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would post- 
pone the Vote if the hon. Member 
really wished it to be postponed; but 
he did not think there was anything 
controversial in it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) said, that in the Vote there was 
another instance of a post retained when 
really there were no duties attaching toit. 


{COMMONS} 





It being Twelve of the clock, the} 
Chairman left the Chair to make his| 
report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 


Committee also report Progress; to | 
sit again Zo-morrow. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Baron Henry de 
Worms.) 


[pitt 321.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. | 


Tue PRESIDENT or rz BOARD | 
or TRADE (Sir Micwaer Hicxs- Beacr) | 
(Bristol, W.) said, when he introduced | 
the Bill he promised that it should 
not be proceeded with until a suffi- 
cient interval had been ailowed for 
the numerous alterations in the law in 
regard to weights and measures upon | 
points of detail to be properly canvassed 
in the country. Numerous representa- 
tions in reference to the Bill had been 
made to him by various trades, and 
notably by the baking trade. He ex- 
pected to receive an important deputa- 
tion on that subject to-morrow. In now 
asking the House to give the Bill a 
second reading, he proposed that the 
Committee stage should be deferred for 
a fortnight; and meantime he would 
place on the Paper those Amendments 
which, in deference to representations 
made to him, he would be prepared to 
move in Committee, so that hon. Mem- 
bers might see the shape in which the 
Government desired the Bill should be- 
come law. He would merely add that he 
could only expect to pass the Bill this 
Session if it met with general approval, 
and would not attempt to pass it against 
any real or strong opposition. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, it might affect the attitude of some 
Members towards the Bill to know if 
the right hon. Baronet would in any 
way be likely to meet the views of the 
deputation he was about to receive ? 

m MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
thought it very probable he might be 
able to do so. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he should like to have an 
understanding whether there was any 
intention on the part of the Government 
to give their assistance, and to allow 


any Bills introduced by private Mem- 


bers to be proceeded with during the 
Autumn Sitting? The answer might 
affect the disposition of hon. Members 
towards Government Bills. 

Tut SECRETARY to roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
this was a question that should be ad- 
dressed to his righthon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury; but hisownimpres- 
sion was that it was understood only 
Government Business would be taken. 

Dr. TANNER objecting to the Ques- 
tion being put, 


Second Reading deferred till 7o- 
morrow. 

House adjourned at ten minutes 

after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 7th November, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprry—considered in Commitice 
—Crvit Service Estimates; Crass Il 
Sataries AND Expenses or Civit Depart- 
MENTS, Votes 20 to 24. 

Resolutions [November 6) reported. 

Puntic Bit, — Withdrawn — Registration of 

Assurances (Ireland) * [369]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— >» 

EAST AFRICA—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
as he did not see the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in his place 
he would put the Question of which he 
had given Notice to the First Lord of 
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the Treasury —namely, Whether an 
official intimation has been conveyed 
to the Universities’ Mission that, in 
view of active operations to be begun 
by Her Majesty’s Government against 
the Slave Traders on the Zanzibar Coast, 
it is desirable that all Europeans should 
be at once withdrawn from stations on 
the mainland; and, whether it is in- 
tended to undertake such operations 
upon the mainland of East Africa, or 
whether it is merely intended to con- 
tinue or extend the usual operations 
against the Slave Trade by sea; and, if 
the latter course is intended, what 
addition it is proposed to make to the 
number of vessels of Her Majesty’s 
Fleet now engaged in the suppression 
of the maritime slave traffic ? 

Tae FIRS? LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrm) (Strand, Westminster): I should 
have preferred, under the circumstances, 
that the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs should have answered 
this Question ; but I can assure my hon. 
Friend that there is no intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
undertake any operations on land in 
East Africa, and that the operations 
which are contemplated only have re- 
gard to the suppression of the Slave 
‘T'rade and the prevention of the intro- 
duction of munitions of war into that 
part of Africa. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman intend to do any- 
thing to support our Consuls on Lake 
Nyassa, where they are being attacked 
by the Arab Slave Traders, and to pro- 
tect the British merchants who have 
been driven out by these traders ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that support of 
the character which he indicates would 
involve the undertaking of important 
operations on land in East Africa; and 
I have already intimated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not undertake 
any operations on land in East Africa, 
as they would involve considerations of 
a very important and serious nature. 

Dr. CLARK : I refer not to the land 
but to the lake—to the inland seas, 
through navigable rivers. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Does the hon. 
Gentleman seriously mean to suggest 
that operations are possible in that 
direction without the assistance of an 
army, which must operate on the land ? 


[No answer. } 
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PERPETUAL PENSIONS—THE - 
TREASURY MINVPE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Noxthampton}y- 
asked the First Lord of the Tre “a 
Whether he would give Notice of the 
day which he would fix for the dis- 
cussion of the Resolution in regard to 
the Treasury Minute on this subject, as 
a number of Members were anxious to 
be present at the debate ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that he would certainly give the 
hon. Member ample Notice; and, in all 
probability, an arrangement would be 
made with the hon. Gentleman before 
public Notice was given. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 6 —— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Satartes AND EXPENsES 
or Crvit DrPARTMENTs. 


(1.) £9,690, to complete the sum for 
the Paymaster General’s Office. 


(2.) £3,033, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he desired to know, in rela- 
tion to the item of £1,500 for a solicitor, 
whether, with this considerable salary, 
the solicitor was allowed to carry on 
private practice? Did that gentleman 
devote the whole of his time and atten- 
tion to the work of the Department, or 
was he, as the Chief Law Officers of the 
Government were, allowed to carry on 
as much practice in addition as he 
chose? If this were the case, then it 
was a bad principle, and ought to be 
challenged on all occasions. £1,500 
a-year seemed to him sufficient to secure 
all the attention of asolicitor. Another 
item under Sub-head D seemed to de- 
mand notice: £800 for clerks’ salaries. 
It seemed to him that this expenditure 
on solicitors’ clerks was wholly unneces- 
sary. Also, he wished to know whether 
the counsel who received the fees under 
Sub-head E were Law Officers of the 
Orown or were independent counsel ? 

Mr. ©. T. D. AOLAND (Cornwail, 
Launceston) asked, whether any loans 
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had been granted at the reduced rate 
sanctioned ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was not aware that any loans had 
actually been granted under the reduced 
rate of interest. True, the Government 
had sanctioned a reduced rate of interest 
where adequate security was given; 
but he was not able to say distinctly 
whether any such loans had been 
actually granted. As hon. Members 
were aware, these loans would not come 
directly under his Department; they 
were arranged and disposed of by the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners, a 
Body constituted by Parliament, and 
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occupying an independent position. 
Exception had been taken to the item for | 
the solicitor’s salary; but he reminded 
the Committee of the importance of the 
duties of that official. The solicitor had 
to advise the Commissioners as to the 
security offered on the various applica- 
tions for loans. The amount of loans 
was large, and the work involved the 
exercise of considerable knowledge and 
very great care. He (Mr. Jackson) 
believed he could refer to the work | 
hitherto done by the Commissioners as | 
commanding the confidence of the House | 
and the public. The amounts set down | 
from time to time as fees for counsel’s 
opinion were really small. The amounts 
actually expended in 1887 were 
£69 10s. 7d.; in 1886, £63 7s. 6d.; in 
1685, £79 13s. 6d.; and he would point 
out that these amounts covered consul- 
tations, not only in the cases of making 
loans, but in regard to very difficult 
eases where proceedings had to be 
taken for the recovery of principal and 
interest. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether the counsel mentioned 
were independent counsel or the Law 
Officers of the Crown; and if the latter, 
were these cases exceptions to the ordi- 
nary rule ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he understood 
they were independent counsel. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he wished 
-to point out that when the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General were 
paid high salaries for doing the work of 
the nation, it was not desirable that 
payments should also be made to inde- 
pendent counsel. Scattered over numer- 
ous Votes occurred these small items for 
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work which the Law Officers were paid 
to do. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question pro. 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Public Record 
Office.’’ 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, in connection with this Vote he de- 
sired to impress upon the Department 
the desirability of cheapening the pub- 
lications of the Record Office. The 
number of people interested in these 
publications was increasing yearly, and 
if the price were reduced there would 
no doubt be a much larger sale, though 
of course it could never be expected that 
the sale would be equal to that of a fash- 
ionable three volume novel. Some two 
Sessions since he asked a Question as to 
reducing the price of certain publica- 
tions—Records regarding Wales, and 
the reply he received was that there was 
not enough sale of the book to warrant 
the issue at a cheaper rate, but he still 
held to the opinion that the principle 
obtained in this matter, as in regard 
to many other ventures, that cheapening 
the price would lead to a larger and 
remunerative sale. Would it not also 
be possible to medify the rule made some 
months ago which prevented searchers 
in the Record Office from using any 
ink? No such rule had been found 
necessary in the British Museum and 
elsewhere, and it entailed an immense 
amount of labour on men who first had 
to make their copy at the Office in pencil 
and then copy that again in ink. But 
the chief point to which he wished to 
call attention was that more attention 
should be paid by the Record Office to 
Records relating to public matters in 
connection with Wales before and since 
the Union. Many of these, especially 
the Records of the Council of Wales and 
the Marches, and of Henry VIII.’s Com- 
mission on Welsh Laws, were of the 
utmost importance, and were not in the 
Record Office, but were scattered over 
the country. Could not steps be taken 
to secure these National Records for 
the nation? Meny had relation to most 
important matters ia connection with 
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the industrial and social life of Wales. 
Upon the publication of MSS. and Re- 
cords in relation to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland much money had been 
spent, to the great advantage of histo- 
rical students, and no money had been 
better spent, but his complaint was 
that in regard to the great mass 
of Welsh MSS. there was no kind 
of calendar prepared. Two books were 
published by the Office in 1838 and 
1841, Zhe Ancient Laws and Institutes 
of Wales and The Record of Car- 
narvon, and they had been of immense 
value. Very earnestly he desired, on 
behalf of Welsh scholars and those who 
took an interest in the history and social 
life of ancient Wales, to impress on the 
Government the desirability of appoint- 
ing a Welsh scholar or Welsh seholars 
to make a calendar of Welsh MSS., as 
had been done for England. The State 
having undertaken the custody of these 
Records, it was no less the duty of the 
State to do this for the Welsh as well as 
other Records. Of ripe scholarship for 
the purpose there was no lack among 
Welshmen, but you keep the Records, 
and do not endow a Welsh Uni- 
versity, or a Welsh Historical Society, 
nor establish in Wales a National 
Council which would have power 
enough to take the initiative. As it 
was, private scholars from Oxford and 
elsewhere had, at immense cost, pub- 
lished Welsh MSS., such as in the case 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland had 
been published at public expense. He 
hoped the justice of the Welsh claim 
would be recognized. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
said, he desired information on another 
point connected with the administration 
of the Office and with English history. 
Of course, hon. Members were aware 
there was a new Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records, and this was somewhat re-as- 
suring in regard to the selections made 
for publication. The deepest dissatisfac- 
tion existed as to the selections made in 
recent volumes, and, taking the four last 
volumes, more useless material for the 
history of the country he had not seen. 
It was quite true two of them were con- 
nected with the history of the Orkneys 
and Shetland, but then they were written 
in Icelandic, and published without notes 
and translation. He believed that 


many years ago a translation was or- 
dered, and, for aught he knew, paid for, 
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and the great names of Sir George Dasent 
and Mr. Vigfusson were mentioned, but 
on examination of these volumes he did 
not find that Sir George Dasent had con- 
tributed anything more than the identifi- 
cation of a particular town. This wasa 
most unsatisfactory state of things. He 
would like to know if these Icelandic 
publications were to be continued; and 
also whether editors were engaged upon 
any Records illustrative of English his- 
tory? Another volume recently pub- 
lished was Zhe Chronicle of Robert of 
Brunne. This had but a faint connection 
with English history, and, besides, it 
had been printed before. The only in- 
teresting part of the volume was the 
preface, but this also had already been 
published, so that the whole appeared 
to be but a hash up of an old book. He 
noticed that on the list of publications 
this Chronicle of Robert of Brunne was 
described by the editor as a work of fic- 
tion, and as a contribution, not to 
English history, but to the history 
of English. Of course, this was,a plain 
confession that the authorities thought 
they had done wrong in printing a work 
of fiction, and that it was a contribution 
to philology and not of history. In 
any case it was a waste of money. He 
hoped to have an assurance that the new 
broom in the Office would sweep away 
these causes of dissatisfaction. With 
much said in reference to Welsh Records 
he agreed, but he hoped also that if the 
Department brokeaway from the English 
language they would not forget Irish as 
well as Welsh. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the Irish Members had a particular 
interest in the Record Office. He re- 
membered bearing of some historians 
who were rather surprised, when they 
came to investigate the documents of 
the Record Office, to find that the Papers 
relating to the history of Ireland were 
absolutely more complete than those 
relating to the administration of Eng- 
land. Of course Ireland, having this 
government, had to be governed much 
more by correspondence and much less 
by personal interviews than England, 
and consequently the documents con- 
cerning the administration of Ireland 
were in a more complete state than those 
touching the administration of England. 
That being the case, it rather astonished 
him to find there was no Vote providing 
for the publication of the Irish docu- 
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ments. He supposed that Ireland was 
to pay about £2,000 of this Vote, and as 
far as he could see there was nothing in 
the Vote respecting the publication of 
documents in connection with the history 
of Ireland; all he noticed in the Vote 
concerning Ireland was the sum of £300 
for Irish manuscripts. Again, when a 
mission was sent to a foreign country it 
was generally with reference to English 
history. For instance, he noticed in the 
Vote a charge of £500 for “ Transcripts 
from Rome.” The Government did not 
seem to consider the case of Ireland at 
all. However, what he was particularly 
anxious to know from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) was, who had the appointment 
of the men who were sent upon foreign 
missions, and who were the gentlemen 
sent upon these missions? Of course, 
they all knew that when a man was sent 
to a foreign country, and allowed to 
select his own documents free from any 
control, he could colour his brief in 
almost any way he liked. This was not 
his (Colonel Nolan’s) own idea; the idea 
was founded upon a circumstance that 
happened four or five years ago. A 
Roman Catholic was appointed to the 
British Museum, and objection was 
taken to him on the ground that he 
might colour history. Accordingly he 
sent in his resignation, and the 
Ministry had to accept it. There- 
fore it was that he wanted to know 
who the gentlemen were who were sent 
on these foreign missious, and whether 
they would have power to colour 
history? He also desired to obtain 
some explanation as to how these docu- 
ments were catalogued. In the British 
Museum there were catalogues of State 
Papers wnich had been occasionally pub- 
lished by the Record Office, but in 
looking over the catalogues he did not 
know how much responsibility for them 
was assumed by the British Museum 
and how much by the Record Office. 
Did the British Museum simply publish 
the catalogues as they received them 
from the Record Office, or were the 
. catalogues made up by the British 
Museum ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) said, he rose to bear testimony 
to the admirable manner in which the 
Record Office was conducted, but he 
would like some information in regard to 
the item of £500 for ‘‘ Transcripts from 
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Rome.” With regard to the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
he suggested that if the able officers of 
the Department gave hon. Members a 
fuller account of the work done every 
year, or the work intended to be done, it 
would save the Committee a great deal 
of trouble, and he was sure it would 
be extremely interesting. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he was very glad indeed to hear 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Wellington Division of Somersetshire 
(Mr. Elton) suggest that whatever funds 
might be set aside for the purposes 
of the Record Office, the Irish language 
would not bo forgotten. The Irish 
language was a very interesting lan- 
guage historically, and there were many 
documents throwing light upon the 
history of these countries written in 
the Irish language. He believed it was 
a fact that many foreigners, Germans 
in particular, devoted themselves to the 
study of the Irish language, in ordor 
to examine the documents written in 
that language. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is nothing 
relating to the study of the Irish lan- 
guage in this Vote. The Vote entirely 
refers to the documents illustrative of 
English history. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, he was 
coming to that point. He maintained 
that there were learned professors on 
the Continent of Europe who had de- 
voted themselves to the study of the 
Irish language in order to decipher 
the manuscripts in the Irish language 
which existed on the Continent of 
Europe appertaining to English history, 
and it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment of England to provide for the 
transcription of these manuscripts. The 
hon. _ gallant Member for North Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) was perfectly right 
in drawing attention to this fact, and 
in —- the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what steps he was 
prepared to take, or what steps had 
been taken, in regard to the valuable 
Irish manuscripts which existed at the 
present moment. Irishmen had a great 
interest in this matter, not only in re- 
gard to the preservation of the Irish 
language, but also in regard to the 
illustration of the history of Ireland as 
it referred to English history. He 
thought it would be worth the while of 
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the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to investigate the subject, and 
to go to Ireland and discover who the 
persons in that country were who were 
capable of transcribing these valu- 
able manuscripts. There were many 
men in Ireland who possessed not only 
a thorough knowledge of the Irish 
language, but an historical knowledge 
of thelanguage. There were many men, 
not only in Ireland but on the Conti- 
nent, who were capable not only of 
investigating such manuscripts, but of 
finding out where the manuscripts 
were. He thought that such men ought 
to be encouraged to pursue their studies, 
not only for the sake of the present 
generation, but for the sake of history 
itself. All that was wanted were the 
facts, and the facts of history were con- 
tained in these manuscripts. The facts 
of history were crystallized in these 
manuscripts, and they were most inter- 
esting not only to the Irish people, but 
to the student of history all over the 
world. After the lapse of centuries 
people were not likely to get angry 
about anything which might be divulged 
by these manuscripts; the transcription 
of the manuscripts was looked upon 
simply from an historical point of view. 
Iie agreed with his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Nolan) thatthe Commit- 
tee should receive some information as to 
the men engaged in deciphering these 
manuscripts, and not only that, but 
that they should have some assurance 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury that proper men would 
be so engaged. There was nO use in 
appointing learned men from English 
Universities to perform this work. There 
were men in Ireland who were specially 
qualified todo it—men who had the very 
instinct of the historical knowledge ne- 
cessary in order to investigate these 
documents. He could not help thinking 
that it would be a matter that would 
give satisfaction to the learned men, 
not only of this country, but of all 
nations, if the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury would devote 
a sum of money to the purpose of pro- 
viding the best men possible to investi- 
gate this very interesting subject. He 
sincerely trusted the Secretary to the 
Treasury would heed the remarks of his 
hon. and gallant Friend, which formed 
no captious criticism. He (Mr. J. 
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national and historical interest in the 
subject, and he trusted the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Jackson) would give them 
some satisfactory answer, that he would 
assure them that the best men would be 
sought out, and that they would be sent 
abroad to elucidate matters of history 
by investigating interesting records 
which existed in the archives of the 
Continent. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
that anyone who read tho Parliamentary 
Papers, issued from time to time, must 
acknowledge the pleasure which was 
afforded by the perusal of the manu- 
scripts which were given out by the 
Record Office. He had gone to the 
trouble of trying to get the whole series 
of historical documents, but he found 
that so great was the demand that it 
was practically impossible to get a cer- 
tain number of volumes. This in itself 
showed that the work was extremely 
valuable, and that if the affairs of the 
Record Office were properly carried out, 
a real benefit would be conferred not 
merely ‘on the people of to-day but on 
the people of the future. He could not 
help smiling when he looked at this 
Vote. At the present moment the 
management of the affairs of the Em- 
pire were practically in the hands of 
the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Government and his distinguished 
nephew, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). This distinguished 
family was practically the arbiter of the 
affairs of England, and it appeared they 
desired to be the arbiters of the affairs 
of America also. It was very extra- 
ordinary that the principal documents, 
for the transcription of which the Com- 
mittee were now asked to vote this 
money, appertained to the Cecil family. 
By a note at the foot of the page they 
saw that two of the senior clerks, who 
had already besides their salary £52 
a-year and an official residence, received 
£50 a-year out of the Vote for Tempo- 
rary Commissions for making a enieathie 
of Cecil manuscripts at Hatfield out of 
office hours, and that two others were 
paid £50 for special duties. The entire 
sum of money to be passed to this ac- 
count was £4,275, being an increase of 
£15 upon last year. When hon. Mem- 
bers noticed an increase they always 
tried to find out what was the reason of 
the increase. In respect to this matter 
they found that the increase was caused 
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by the attempt to glorify the immortal 
and glorious Cecil family. From another 
note it would appear that there were two 
junior clerks also receiving £50 a-year 
out of the same Vote for calendaring the 
Cecil manuscripts at Hatfield. So the 
Committee were asked to vote the sum 
of £200 to still further immortalize the 
noble Marquess at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. When they were 
asked to vote money in connection with 
matters of comparatively recent historical 
date, he admitted they were asked to do 
real service. Anything which could 
throw light on the state of affairs which 
existed ut the time of the Union, aye, 
and before the Union, the time before 
Ireland was annexed, or partly annexed 
to England, must of itself be of pecu- 
liar interest to hon. Members on all 
sides of the House and to the people of 
both countries at a time like the present. 
Hence it was that he expressed the 
hope that the suggestions which had 
been thrown out by hon. Members 
might receive that degree of attention 
at the hands of the hon. Gentleman tae 
Secretary to the Treasury which they 
deserved. They had heard a great deal 
during the past two or three years about 
the transcription of the Brehon Laws; 
but he could not help thinking that if 
more money was passed in connection 
with such transcription the work would 
be much more satisfactorily carried out. 
He had occasion recently to see the 
celebrated clergyman, Dr. Danell, of 
Macroom, who was now at Mitchels- 
town. Dr. Danell, associated with Dr. 
Healy, had spent a great deal of time 
in investigating these documents; but 
these gentlemen found that there was 
not enough money at their disposal. 
What he wished to convey was that 
when there was so much money being 
passed for the calendaring of the Cecil 
manuscripts, it would be well that more 
money should be devoted to the tran- 
scription of these ancient documents, 
which really formed a foundation upon 
which legislation might be based. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he desired to have some information 
* with respect to the documents in Sweden 
and Denmark bearing upon Scotch 
history. It was most unfortunate that 
when this Vote was presented to the 
House no information was given at all 
upon this point. There was a reference 
to transcription from Rome, and to the 
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investigation of documents in the 
archives of so and so and so and so; 
but as to documents relating to the 
history of Scotland not the slightest in- 
formation was given to the House, 
either as to the nature of the work 
undertaken, as to the men doing the 
work, or as to the value of the work for 
which Parliament was asked’ to pay. 
He also desired to know whether any 
part of the proposed expenditure was 
for the purpose of securing a translation 
of the Icelandic Code? ‘There were no 
documents which were more valuable in 
the history of law than the Icelandic 
Code. That was a Code perfectly 
unique, and free from an infusion of 
Christian or Canon Law. Under the 
circumstances, he hoped that before 
they went to a Division or passed the 
Vote the Committee would receive some 
information on the subject. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he desired 
to add his testimony to that given by 
the hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) with respect to the Ice- 
landic Code, as he had had the pleasure 
of studying that Code, now a good many 
years ago, and of fully appreciating the 
value of it from an historical and legal 
point of view. He also desired to know 
what limitation was placed upon the in- 
vestigation of the documentsin the Record 
Office? He understood that they were 
practically debarred from the investiga- 
tion of documents in the Record Office 
relating to dates ulterior to the Union 
between England and Ireland. If there 
were any limitation he should be glad 
to know what it was. It appeared to 
him to be of the utmost importance that 
people should have access to all docu- 
ments, whether of modera or ancient 
date. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that with refer- 
ence to what fell from the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. Ellis), he 
thought that the question of cheapening 
the sale of the publications of the Record 
Office was one which might be fairly 
considered. The sale was not large, 
and they could not hope to get very 
much revenue from it, but he would, 
however, bring the subject before the 
attention of the Department. The hon. 
Member referred to the fact that some 
prohibition had been placed on the use 
of ink by searchers. ite (Mr. Jackson) 
understood that some mischief was done, 
and that it was fully necessary in the 
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interests of the Department and the 
work generally that such a prohibition 
should be imposed. He was sure the 
hon. Gentleman would be the last person 
to interfere with the administrators of 
an Office if, after consideration, they 
came to the conclusion it was in the in- 
terests of the Department that a mis- 
chief like that should be avoided. The 
hon. Gentleman wished, very naturally, 
that a larger attention should be paid 
to the Records and to the history of 
Wales. Let him point out to the Com- 
mittee that it was also difficult to him 
to meet the wishes of every part of the 
country and of every individual Member 
at the same time. The Government 
had but a limited sum at their disposal. 
Of course it might be said that the Vote 
could be enlarged, but he was bound to 
say that he had always deemed it his 
duty as far as he could to keep down 
expenditure. He believed that the De- 
partment was most anxious to give what 
he might call equitable treatment to 
every part of the country, and he would 
take care that the question raised by the 
hon. Gentleman was brought before the 
attention of the Department. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
Wellington Division of Somerset (Mr. 
Elton) drew attention to the question of 
the Icelandic Code, and asked what 
progress had been made with that por- 
tion of the work which was entrusted to 
Sir George Dasent. Some time ago, in 
consequence of a question in the House 
upon the subject, he (Mr. Jackson) 
pressed upon Sir George Dasent the 
necessity of completing his portion of 
the work atthe earliest possible date, 
and Sir George Dasent promised him 
that no time should be lost. It was 
only right to say that owing to the 
death of the senior Commissioner of the 
Civil Service more work had for a time 
been thrown on Sir George Dasent, and 
that he had not had so mucu time at 
his disposal for this work as perhaps he 
had anticipated. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan) raised the question 
as to whether sufficient attention was 
paid to the Irish manuscripts? The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was ap- 
parently under the impression that the 
only amount provided in the Estimates 
for Irish manuscripts was £300. That 
was not quite the fact, because the £300 
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the purpose of the publication of Irish 
manuscripts was a sum which was placed 
on the Estimates after discussion in the 
House when the Estimate was last 
before the House. The hon. Member 
for Mayo pointed out that a Mr. Gil- 
bert, a very well-known Irish anti- 
quarian, was very competent to perform 
the work in connection with the register 
of the Abbey of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury in Dublin, and that the work 
would be to the public generally 
a work of great interest and im- 
portance. He (Mr. Jackson) undertook 
to consider the question, and to see in 
what way the hon. Gentleman’s request 
could be met. In pursuance of that 
request he placed £300 on the Estimate 
for the ag ae of carrying out the 
work, n addition to that there was 
an amount of £280 on the Stationery 
Office Vote for the work in connection 
with the Brehon Laws, and there wasa 
provision of £481 for Celtic manuscripts 
and Annals of Ulster, making a total of 
£1,061 specially devoted to Irish manu- 
scripts. He thought that under such 
circumstances hon. Gentlemen would be 
satisfied that Ireland had not been 
neglected. He was asked what were 
the names of the men sent on the mis- 
sions to Rome aud other places? There 
was an Annual Report published,and in 
that Report would be found the names 
of those gentlemen. Mr. W. H. Grist 
was the gentleman sent to Rome, 
Mr. Rawdon Brown to Venice, and 
Messrs. Bliss and Macray to Sweden. 
As to the catalogue of the British 
Museum, he understood that that cata- 
logue only dealt with books and works 
in the British Museum itself; the print- 
ing was done by the Stationery Office. 
When the catalogue was complete it was 
sent to the Stationery Office, and the 
printing was done there. The hon. 
Member for South Tipperary (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) had raised a somewhat 
large question. He had said that 
there were somewhere on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, largely in Germany, 
men who had devoted themselves to 
the study of the Irish language. He 
(Mr. Jackson) was afraid he could not 
promise to send a roving commission to 
the Continent for the —— of finding 
out those gentlemen. His experience 
was that they had more applications for 
the work than they could supply. The 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. 
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Hunter) asked what was the nature of 
the work, the names of those engag 
in it, and the value of it? He had 
already given the names of those em- 

loyed. As to the value of the work, 
he was afraid he could not give him 
any more information ; indeed, his (Mr. 
Jackson’s) opinion on the subject could 
not be as good as the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman himself. He could not 
be aware of the details of the Office, 
which was an independent Office. All 
he could do was to bring before the 
Commissioners—which he would take 
care to do—the opinions which had been 
expressed in the House. The hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) asked the 
date up to which searches were allowed 
and extracts permitted to bemade. He 
believed that, roughly speaking, the 
limitation extended to about 100 years 
back. He did not know that that date 
was actually fixed, but it was some- 
where about that period. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked the hon. 
Gentleman if he had any objection to put 
it before the consideration of the 
officials of the Record Office whether 
the limitation could not be shortened, 
say to 50 years? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had no ob- 
jection to do that, but he thought they 
must leave some discretion to those who 
had knowledge of the documents and of 
all the circumstances. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, that in the Record Office, as well 
as he could remember, there were three 
special series—namely, that dealing with 
home affairs, that dealing with domestic 
affairs, and that dealing with foreign 
affairs. There was also a fourth series, 
which, he thought, was called the Roman 
Calendar. The limit of a 100 years was 
an absolute fiction. The Committee 
would hardly believe that in the pub- 
lication of these documents, which dealt 
essentially with the true history of our 
country, the date at which the publica- 
tion had arrived was about the middle 
of the 16th century. The domestic 
series, he believed, came up to about 
1560. Ayone who had devoted any at- 
tention to history knew that the docu- 
ments which were being translated or 
published of that period were documents 
which were forged to a very large extent. 
At that period of history it was the cus- 
tom of statesmen not to record actual 
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documents, but to invent documents for 


ed | the purpose of being recorded. It was 


utterly ridiculous that the Records of a 
great country like this should be so far 
in arrear as he had stated. But, while 
we were in arrear, Germany and France 
had brought the pubiication of their 
Records up to the end of the first 
Napoleonic period. It was very diffi- 
cult for the historian in this country to 
get permission to examine the more 
recent documents; but, at the same 
time, we granted permission to foreign 
historians to come over here and ex- 
amine our documents. A celebrated 
German historian had actually had 
access to the documents up to the end 
of the first Napoleonic period, and had 
published his interpretation of their 
value, whereas our own historians could 
not do that. He (Mr. Molloy) could not 
understand on what ground this policy 
was built up. They were told that the 
documents were under the control of the 
Master of the Rolls; but, as a matter of 
fact, they were under the control of the 
Government, and the only reason he 
could find for the present extraordinary 
state of things was that the matter had 
never been ventilated in Parliament. In 
his opinion the country was entitled to 
ask that these historical documents, 
which were of such grave iuterest and 
importance to us, should be published. 
That there were still living descendants 
of the people affected he did not think 
was an excuse for the people being kept 
in the dark which the House of Com- 
mons would be willing to accept. The 
whole system of the Record Uffice was a 
system of idiotic secrecy which permeated 
the whole of our diplomatic history. 
There was now an endeavour to keep 
back from the public information to which 
they were entitled. He maintained that 
if the Records were carried up to any- 
thing like a reasonable date—he meant a 
reasonable date from a common sense 
point of view, not our own date—the 
view they had all been compelled to 
take of history would be absolutely 
changed, and the confusion surrounding 
our history at present would cease. 
What objection could there be to the 
records up to the first Napoleonic period 
being published ; how could such pub- 
lication affect anybody? He was eonfi- 
dent there were Despatches and State 
Papers in the Record Office which would 
entirely alter the present view of that 
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period. But, suppose it did, was it not 
better they should know the truth than 
that they should go on publishing fic- 
tion and wasting the time of those who 
engaged in historical research ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
there appeared to be some misappre- 
hension as to the facts relating to the 
Record Office. As he had been engaged, 
more or less, for the last five years in 
inspecting documents, he might explain 
what the system was. First of all, an 
order was to be got to go to the Office, 
and when a person went there he se- 
lected the documents he wanted to see. 
When the documents had been copied 
by the person employed by the Searcher, 
they were submitted to the Home Office, 
or other Office concerned, and then, if 
there was anything found in the copy 
affecting any living person, the copy 
was not allowed to be taken away. He 
had taken copies from documents in the 
Record Office, reaching up to the year 
1830, and no objection had ever been 
taken to his doing so. When, on a cer- 
tain occasion, however, a friend of his 
had his attention drawn to the fact that 
the publication of one document would 
be injurious to persons living, it was 
omitted. He thought that anyone 
might copy any document up to 1830, 
so long as the publication was not 
objectionable to anyone. Of course, 
the publication of some documents 
would create such an annoyance in the 
country that the Office would be very 
soon closed. In his opinion, the present 
system was a good one; for he assured 
hon. Members no objection was raised 
to the publication of documents which 
were not calculated to injure public 
morality or private character. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that they 
had now got the cat out of the bag, for 
it appeared that the only reason why 
this restriction was put upon the publi- 
cation of Records was the fear of in- 
juring the susceptibilities of persons 
now living. It was obvious there could 
be nothing affecting the safety of the 
country in publishing documerts so far 
back as the first quarter of this century, 
say to 1825, or down to the first Napo- 
leonic era. But when the hon. Mem- 


ber for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton) talked about public morality 
being affected, it was quite evident he 
was drawing upon his imagination. 
Were the Statesmen of old men of such 
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immoral character that the hon. Gentle- 
man was afraid of their proceedings 
being brought to light? He (Mr. 
Conybeare) submitted that, in dealing 
with the National and Imperial affairs 
of this country, the private suscepti- 
bilities of individuals were not to be 
set up against the interest of the whole 
country. At the present moment, they 
were dealing with the question of the 
relation between England and Jreland, 
and if they were to settle that great 
question on anything like a satisfactory 
basis, they must know intimately and 
accurately the historical proceedings 
connected with the union which took 
place between the two countries at the 
end of the last century. To say that 
they were to be debarred from studying 
that important part of the National 
history because, forsooth, Lord Castle- 
reagh—of course he did not mean the 
present Lord—was a scoundrel or a 
fool, or because other individuals were 
rogues or thieves, wus the most mon- 
strous thing he had ever heard of. He 
protested in the strongest possible man- 
ner against the private susceptibilities 
of individual families being set up 
against the National interest. He trusted 
that the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury would give the Com- 
mittee some assurance that he would 
bring theviews which had been expressed 
in the course of this discussion before 
the Keeper of the Records and the 
Master of the Rolls, so that this absurd 
idea might be got rid of before the Vote 
came on for discussion next year. It 
was most desirable that such absurd 
Regulations should be done away with. 
If not, he should certainly feel it his 
duty to take the sense of the Committee 
upon the matter. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that one incident which had 
occurred in the course of the dis- 
cussion had given him some concern. 
He had listened attentively to what he 
had considered to be the very quiet, 
temperate, and, throughout, noi at all 
Party speech made by the hon. Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy). The 
hon. and learned Member madean appeal 
for information to the only Cabinet 
Minister who was at the time upon the 
Treasury Bench—the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary—with reference 
to a suggestion which might fairly be 
made by the Government to the Master 
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of the Rolls, or whoever happened to be 

‘the proper official for dealing with these 
records, in regard to the way in which 
they were dealt with in future. In- 
stead of a soft answer being given— 
and they were told that ‘a soft answer 
turneth away wrath ’’—the Home Secre- 
tary treated the matter with entire con- 
tempt, and left the House. He (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had no wish to embitter the 
discussion, but he felt it his duty to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £250, in order that the right 
hon. Gentleman might come back and at 
least give a civil answer to the question 
which had been addressed to him. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 
* That a reduced sum, not exceeding £7,384, 


be granted for the said service.—(Mr. Brad- 
laugh.) 


Tre SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) 
thought that, in the absence of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
he ought to say, on his behalf, that 
certainly no discourtesy was intended to 
the hon. and learned Member for King’s 
County ; but his right hon. Friend was 
not the proper person to give an ex- 
planation of the Vote. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said he had 
listened to the words of his hon. and 
learned friend. His hon. and learned 
Friend said that, as it was possible the 
Secretary to the Treasury was not autho- 
rized to promise, he would address his 
question to the only Minister who was 
at the time upon the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he did not think 
his right hon. Friend understood that 
appeal had been made to bim, or that 
any answer was expected from him. At 
any rate he (Mr. Jackson) was in a 
oye to say that his right hon. Friend 

ad no intention of being discourteous 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
King’s County. The simple fact was 
that his right bon. Friend was quite un- 
able, seeing that his own Department 
was not concerned, in the absence of 
other persons, to give ap answer to the 
“question of the hon. and learned Mem- 


er. 

Mr. MOLLOY remarked that as he 
had been referred to in the matter, he 
wished to say that he had most distinctly 
made an appeal to the Home Secretary, 
who happened to be the only Minister 
seated on the Treasury Bench. He did 
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notask the right hon. Gentleman to make 
any binding declaration, or to give any 
decided answer, because he knew that 
it was not a matter of Governmental 
policy. All heasked was, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would cause a represen- 
tation to be made to the proper persons 
that the time had come when the prac- 
tice to which he had referred might, 
with advantage, be abandoned. The 
right hon. Gentleman made no reply. 
He did not know that his walking out 
of the House was of the smallest conse- 

uence; but he had made an appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had fairly stated the facts of the 
case. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Northampton that the least the right 
hon. Gentleman could have done was to 
have risen in his place and stated whether 
he could or could not comply with the re- 
quest made to him; instead of doing so, 
the right hon. Gentleman quietly 
sauntered out of the House as if the 
matter were one that was only fit to be 
treated with contempt. 

Mr. JACKSON would give the hon. 
and learned Member an assurance that 
no discourtesy had been intended, and 
that the matter should be brought to 
the attention of the Government. From 
the information which had been supplied 
to him, it would appear that the limited 
date of 100 years had been enforced 
in order that State documents might not 
be published which would »e injurious 
to the interests or affect the character 
or conduct of living persons. Docu- 
ments relating to much later a 
than 100 years had been published or 
extracts made from them, and there was 
every desire on the part of the autho- 
rities to afford all the information it 
was in their power to give. The hon. and 
learned Member( Mr. Molloy) appeared to 
be labouring under a misapprehension 
when he stated that foreigners had been 
allowed to do that which Englishmen 
had not been allowed todo. He had no 
knowledge of any privileges or advan- 
tages having been given to foreigners, 
and he believed that the statement was 
incorrect. He believed there was no 
fixed period in the permissions given 
to inspect the records, and he was con- 
firmed in that respect by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Canterbury. He hoped that the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
be satisfied with the assurances he had 
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given, and would not press his Motion 
to a Division. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury had done all in his power 
to give information to the Committee, 
and in the observations he (Mr. Molloy) 
had made, he desired to cast no reflec- 
tion upon the hon. Gentleman. What 
he had said in regard to foreign his- 
torians was, that they had been allowed 
to make extracts, and that they were en- 
abled in Germany and in other countries 
to publish records down to a recent date, 
which was not the case in this country. 
With the extracts made from State docu- 
ments belonging to this country 
foreigners had been able to give the 
history of a particular period, while the 
same advantage was denied to English- 
men, because the State documents were 
not furnished within a period of 100 
years of the time to which they related. 
He was satisfied with the explanation 
which had been given by the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and at some future time 
he would draw the attention of the House 
to the matter. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the question which had keen raised was 
one of the greatest possible importance— 
namely, that the public documents pre- 
served in the Record Office were kept 
secret fora periodof 100 years. The hon. 
Member for Canterbury (Mr. Henniker 
Heaton) had said thatin some cases docu- 
ments, a8 late as 30 years ago, had been 
allowed to be made the subject of in- 
spection, and extracts permitted to be 
taken from some of them. What was 
the reason why the whole of the State 
Papers were not accessible? The alle- 
gation was that their publication might 
offend the susceptibilities of persons who 
were now living. He could understand 
the force of that remark if it were con- 
fined to the case of persons whose docu- 
ments were preserved in the Record 
Office during their lifetime, and for this 
reason, that by the English law there 
was no limitation of time that would 
prevent a prosecution for crime, and if, 
therefore, any documents were published 
that would criminate any person during 
their lifetime, that would be a very good 
reason why they should not be pub- 
lished, so that the persons who had Sis 
guilty of criminal practices might not be 
brought within the precincts of the Old 
Bailey. But beyond that he denied that 
there was any justification for keeping 
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these documents back, even if persons 
had done something which they and 
their relatives did not wish to hear 
about. He was afraid that the refusal 
to produce these Public Records only 
gave force to a doctrine which was a 
most pernicious one—that a man was to 
be held responsible for the acts of his 
ancestors. He could understand, to a 
limited extent, the contrary doctrine. 
He thought that the misconduct of a 
child might reflect upon the parent as to 
the mode of instruction and the care 
and attention given to the child in his 
earlier years ; but beyond that, no blame 
was to be attached toa parent for the 
conduct of a child. To suppose that a 
person was to be held responsible for 
the acts of his grandfather or his grand- 
uncle was altogether too ridiculous to 
deserve consideration. He did not be- 
lieve, therefore, that the Public Records 
should be withheld on account of any 
susceptibilities a man might feel in ro- 
gard to the acts ofhis ancestors. It was 
quite enough for a man to bear the 
responsibility of his own actions. It 
was equally absurd to suppose that any 
man could derive either glory or dis- 
credit from anything done by other per- 
sons at the beginning of the century. 
The origin of the rule was perfectly in- 
telligible. It was an old rule, which 
belonged to a time when England 
existed under an oligarchy or an aristo- 
cratical Government. Everyone knew 
that a Government by an oligarchy was 
a Government by fraud, and there was 
a natural desire that the frauds com- 
mitted under it should not be exposed 
for 100 years, or until such time as the 
persons implicated had ceased to take 
any interest in public affairs, so that the 
exposure of fraud and wrong could do 
no possible harm. As long as harm 
might be done by the exposure of frauds, 
it was considered desirable that the 
frauds themselves should be kept secret. 
For his own part he should not care, in 
the least, for the publication of docu- 
ments that were purely of a personal 
character and of no public importance, 
and if this were merely a question of 
the non-publication of documents which 
had not the slightest bearing upon the 
general interests of the public, he should 
have no wish to press the matter upon 
the attention of the Government. But, 
as he understood the rule adopted in the 
Record Office, it was altogether wrong, 
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and ought to be put right. The rule 
was that documents which were really 
of public interest should not be allowed 
to be published, because something 
might be contained in them which might 
be disagreeable to the descendants of 
persons who had figured in bygone gene- 
rations. He hoped the Committee would 
allow him to point out the serious con- 
sequences that might follow from per- 
sisting in adhering to this mischievous 
and absurd rule. The period of 100 
years covered the whole of the trans- 
actions relating to the legislative Union 
between England and Ireland, and if 
they were to rely upon the information 
of persons who had seen the documents 
in the Record Office relating to that 
period, he believed that if those docu- 
ments were now published they would 
show that the methods employed in 
bringing about the Union were so 
flagitious, and that the whole history was 
such a record of rascality that, if fully 
disclosed, they would put an end to all 
the arguments of the Unionist party. 
The documents would bring to light 
such a system of fraud and corruption 
as the people of the present day had no 
idea of. These documents, however, 
were withheld from the public on the 
pretence that they contained allegations 
which would wound the susceptibilities 
of someof the descendants of Castlereagh 
and others. Every one of these docu- 
ments ought to be in the hands of hon. 
Members. They were public documents, 
and in these days it was mere silly non- 
sense to talk about the fear of wounding 
the susceptibilities of the descendants of 
anybody when the withholding of these 
State Paperssimply interfered injuriously 
with the public interests. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that after 
the explanation which had been given 
by the Secretary to the Treasury, it 
would be ungraceful if he were to per- 
sist in the Motion for the reduction of 
the Vote. Nevertheless, he still held 
the opinion he had expressed. With 
the leave of the Committee he would 
withdraw the Motion. 

* Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. J. NOLAN (Louth, N.) said, 
he was of opinion that it was important 
to consider the bearing of this question 
upon Ireland. Everyone would admit 
that very great changes had taken place 
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since the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was directed to the question of 
the Irish Records. He had no objection 
to make to the statement which had been 
made by the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Neither he nor any other Irish Repre- 
sentative could possibly object to any 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman, 
who was always courteous and always 
conciliatory. At the same time he 
thought the hon. Gentleman could 
scarcely expect the Irish Representatives 
to be perfectly satisfied with his assump- 
tion that out of a Vote of £21,634 for 
the Record Office, only £1,000 should go 
to Ireland. He quite agreed with the 
statement made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. J.O’Connor) 
that there were in Ireland at the present 
time several gentlemen whose services 
might with very great advantage be 
employed in the inspection of documents 
relating to Ivish history. He had no 
desire to enter into a discussion of the 
question of Home Rule, but he certainly 
did hold that, when a country had a 
history, it was only right and proper that 
the people of that country should be 
made acquainted with it. He would 
express a hope that the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
prepared to accept any offers of assist- 
ance that might be made on this point 
in the sense expressed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tipperary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £18,567, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Regis- 
trar General of Births, &c. in England.’’ 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
regretted that it was necessary for him 
to trouble the Committee upon this 
question. Only yesterday the Com- 
mittee made a Grant in Aid to the 
English Registrar of £10,000, and now 
the Committee were asked to vote a 
further sum of £20,930 for the fees and 
expenses of Superintendent Registrars. 
He maintained that this was a local and 
not an Imperial charge, and pointed out 
that all the cost of registration in Scot- 
land was defrayed by local rates. He 
objected to the Scotch taxpayers being 
compelled to pay their own rates, and 
being called upon further to pay a 
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portion of the English taxation for the 


same purpose. Looking at the two 
offices of Registrars General in England 
and Scotland, he found that while that 
of Scotland cost £9,700, that in England 
cost £47,000. Sub-head B of the present 
Vote gave the expenses of the Registrar 
and Superintendents, and one of the 
items was @ very curious one. Fees to 
the amount of £55 were paid for 
certificates granted to medical men and 
dentists. In Scotland no such fees were 
charged, and he did not see why in this 
country they should be called upon to 
spend money foolishly in this manner. 
He felt that it would be necessary to 
take a Division upon the Vote, or 
otherwise the present system of charges 
might become perpetual. The £10,000 
grant of yesterday was not to recur, but 
this Vote would appear again. He 
thought that England and Scotland 
should be placed on the same footing, 
and that the expense of registration 
should be defrayed by the local parishes, 
or by the Town Councils, and not pro- 
vided for by two or three Votes of the 
House of Commons. He would, there- 
fore, propose to strike out the propor- 
tion, although he did not know exactly 
how much it was that appeared in the 
Vote under Sub-head C. It ought not 
to be an Imperial charge at all, but 
ought to be a local charge. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member for Caithness name some defi- 
nite sum ? 

Dr. CLARK: I will move to strike 
off £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item C, Fees and Expenses of 
Superintendent Registrars, &c. be reduced by 
£5,000.""—( Dr. Clark.) 


Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that they were 
now assembled in the month of Novem- 
ber, and the Report of the Registrar 
of Births, Marriages and Deaths for 
England and Ireland for the year 1887 
had not yet been published. Indeed, it 
was not due until December. He at- 
tached great value to the statistics which 
were given in regard to births, marriages 
and deaths. It was a matter of great 


importance that every country should 
collect them, and collect them accurately, 
but he failed to see what advantage was 
derived from deferring the presentation 
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of the Report until the month of Decem- 
ber. He regarded the early publica- 
tion of statistes of this nature as of the 
highest importance, and he thought 
that this Government should adopt some 
measure to expedite the work and to 
over-ride the tendency in the Registrar’s 
Office to keep all the men in the Office 
uniformly employed over every moath 
in the year. The result of the present 
system was that it was impossible to 
vbtain a copy of the Report for 1887 
even in the month of November, 1888. 
Of course, statistics 11 or 12 months old 
were never so valuable or so useful, or 
excited so much attention, as if they 
were published within four or five 
months. But although they had not 
received the Report of the Registrar 
General, he should like to call the 
attention of the Committee to the ab- 
stract of that Report which had been 
presented. A general abstract of the 
Report of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
was published in advance of the Report 
itself, and this had already been issued. 
It was very short, consistiug merely of 
four pages; but he must say that he 
thought it was a most useful document, 
and that it was of advantage to have it 
published in advance of the General 
Report. There was a note appended to 
it which stated that the figures might 
not be quite correct; but, nevertheless, 
it was most desirable that it should be 
given, especially when it was impossible 
to obtain the General Report itself until 
the month of December. Three different 
uses were made of the Registrar Ge- 
neral’s returns. In the first place, they 
were of importance from a medical point 
of view, and no doubt some hon. em- 
bers on that side of the House would 
deal with the Report from the medical 

oint of view. There were also the 

arliamentary and statistical and the 
military point of view. So far as the 
statistician was concerned, he was afraid 
the Report would be found to contain 
important omissions. The number of 
births, marriages, and deaths was given ; 
but to understand the fluctuations in the 
population, and the reason why it in- 
creased in one country, such as Eng- 
land, and not in another, such as Ire- 
land, it was absolutely necessary that 
the emigration returns should be pub- 
lished with the Report of the Registrar 
General. He thought it was desirable 
that the Registrar General should pub- 
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lish an Abstract of the Emigration Re- 
turns, so that it might be included, in 
future, in the abstract of the Returns of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. The 
abstract of the Registrar General’s Re- 
port was, as far as he was aware, the 
only Paper they had at the present 
moment. It was the forerunner of the 
General Report of the Registrar General, 
and it afforded the only means by which 
an estimate could be formed of the in- 
crease of population. He would point 
out to the Minister in charge of the 
Vote—he presumed that it was the 
Secretary to the Treasury, for the hon. 
Member discharged a sort of omnibus 
duty, and might be looked upon as the 
head man of all work, being respon- 
sible for nearly everything connected 
with the Civil Service Estimates—he 
would point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that the abstract before the Committee 
was totally useless unless it gave an 
Abstract of the Emigration Returns. 
The Emigration Returns ought to be 
carefully collated with those of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and put in the 
same abstract. He would suggest that 
a couple of columns should be added to 
the document. Some of the information 
now supplied was certainly unnecessary. 
He found under the head of marriages 
that the number of marriages which 
took place within the year was given, 
and the next column went on to give a 
Return of the number of persons mar- 
ried. All he found was that the 
number of persons married was pre- 
cisely double the number of marriages ; 
for instanae, in one case 198 marriages 
were given, and in the next column 
the number of persons married was given 
as 396. If instead of inserting that unne- 
cessary column the Registrar General 
would substitute the number of persons 
emigrating, the Paper would be made a 
most valuable one, and would afford 
hon. Members the means of estimating 
the increase of population in England, 
and the corresponding decrease which 
he was sorry to say had taken place in 
Ireland. He had made these remarks 
* from a statistical point of view, but he 
thought there was an omission in the 
general policy of the Office. He had 
always considered, and his opinion was 
confirmed by that of a General Officer 
connected with the War Department, 
who sat above the Gangway on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, that at 
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some time or other it would be necessary 
to divide England into military districts 
corresponding with the sas epee In 
that event, he had no doubt that the 
Registrar General’s districts would 
be selected, and, therefore, he was of 
opinion that the people should be more 
familiarised and made acquainted with 
the Registrar General’s districts, so 
that it might be readily known what 
they were. Personally he had not tho 
faintest idea of what the boundaries of 
the Registrar General’s district wero 
in the place in which he lived, or how 
they corresponded with the Poor Law 
Unions. He believed, however, that 
they did correspond with them to a 
certain extent. Nor did he know how 
they corresponded with the baronies or 
voting districts. He would submit that 
more pains should be taken to make the 
public know what the Registrar Gene- 
ral’s districts were, so that the people 
might be made familiar with them. He 
alluded to this matter not simply from 
an every day point of view, but because 
he believed that some day or other the 
people of this country would have to 
employ some sort of Militia in the Mili- 
tary Service, and, as the Registrar 
General’s districts would be most con- 
venient for the purpose, they would in 
that event be invaluable. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that before the Secretary 
to the Treasury replied he should like 
to emphasize what the bon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had stated, that it was exceedingly in- 
convenient not to have the Registrar 
General’s Report published before the 
end of the year. It was quite clear that 
when hon. Members were called upon 
to discuss these questions on Reports 
that were twelve months old, very little 
good could result. There was one par- 
ticular item of which he wished to have 
an explanation, and it would be found 
at page 162. ‘£20 for allowances to 
the purveyor of luncheons.” What 
were the luncheons for? 

Tue SECRETARY To tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the item referred to by the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
(Mr. Conybeare) was a charge for pro- 
viding luncheons to certain Ministers 
under exceptional circumstances, when 
they were detained in their office by a 
pressure of business. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE asked if the pro- 
vision was made for every Office ? 

Mr. JACKSON said he believed so, 
and he thought it was a very desirable 
provision, seeing that it afforded facili- 
ties for more rapid progress of impor- 
tant business. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway had raised a Ques- 
tion as to whether the Reports of the 
Registrar General of Births, Marriages 
and deaths would not be very much 
improved if additional columns were 
added showing the rate at which 
emigration was going on. This could 
not be done without increasing the 
cost of the Returns and entering into 
further departmental communications. 
He might point out that the Registrar 
General, in dealing with the question of 
births, marriages and deaths, had no 
control over nor did he take any account 
of the statistics relating to Emigration 
or any other Department. The Emigra- 
tion Returns were under another Depart- 
ment altogether—the Board of Trade— 
but all the figures would be found set 
out in the Statistical Abstract. 

Cotonrt NOLAN: On what page? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the figures 
which the hon. and gallant Member pro- 
posed to add to the Registrar General’s 
Report of his own work, and which 
related to the work of another and an 
entirely distinct Department, could 
hardly be mixed up with the statistics 
of the Department for which that officer 
was solely responsible. If the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member 
were carried out, the Registrar General 
would be required to give the figures of 
two officers, over which he had no 
control, and which were entirely dis- 
tinct. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, the point he 
had raised was a practical one. The 
Abstract consisted of four pages only, 
but it was useless for medical purposes. 
The Registrar General’s Returns were 
required by medical men to whom it 
would be inconvenient to refer to the 
Statistical Abstract for figures which 
could be so easily embodied in the 
Return already used; all that would be 
necessary would be to add one page or 
one column more, and he did not suppose 
that the cost of printing would bo more 
than a few pounds. It must be remem- 
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bered that when the Government issued 
un important paper giving an Abstract 
of the Registrar General’s Reports, 
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everybody who wanted to build up any 
theory or establish any fact or rule in 
reference to the increase or decrease of 
population would go to that paper. He, 
therefore, submitted that the request 
he had made was not an unreasonable 
one. 

Mr. JACKSON hoped the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would not consider 
the remarks he had made unreasonable. 
He had already intimated that there 
was likely to be a difficulty on account 
of the figures asked for being supplied 
by another Department. He would 
look into the matter and see if anything 
could be done in regard to it. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
remarked that the Secretary to the 
Treasury had disclosed a_ terrible 
picture of the sweating system in high 
public offices when he stated that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
Ministers had to eat their lunch in the 
midst of their work, like an ordinary 
sweating tailor in the Metropolis. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Caithness 
(Dr. Clark) had moved the reduction of 
the Vote in respect of sundry items 
which were charged in England upon 
Imperial taxation, whereas in Scotland 
they were charged upon the local rates. 
That, he apprehended, was the practical 
point now before the Committee. He had 
not looked into the subject personally, 
but he thought the details given by his 
hon. Friend fully illustrated the unfair- 
ness of the principle upon which all 
these Grants in Aid were made. No 
doubt it might be difficult to allocate 
which country was to receive a larger 
share than another, but he thought it 
right to enter a protest against the 
system upon which the allocation et 
present took place. 

Mr. JACKSON said, his answer to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) was that he had 
no power to make any variation in these 
charges. He was not intimately ac- 
quainted with the way in which tho 
charges were borne; and all he had to 
point out was that they were charges 
imposed by Statute, and defrayed ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Statute. 
The hon. Gentleman had again returned 
to the charge, that in the distribution of 
the Grants in Aid Scotland did not 
receive its fair share. That was not so, 
and the hon. Member was labouring 
under a misapprehension. 
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Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, he hoped he might be 
allowed to explain how the matter stood. 
If they took the gross sum given to the 
Registrar General’s Office in Scotland, 
and the gross sum given to the Regis- 
trar General in England, he did not 
think there would be found much to 
complain of. In Scotland £5,948, or 
about £6,000, was received, while in 
England the sum amounted to about 
£48,000, so that practically England got 
about eight times more than Scotland, 
or little more than the fair proportion 
Scotland bore towards England. It 
must, however, be taken into considera- 
tion that the expense of living in London 
was considerably greater than it was in 
Edinburgh. There was another reason 
for the discrepancy which appeared in 
the apportionment, and it was this. In 
England the registration fees were not 
paid by the local rates, as in Scotland ; 
and it was necessary, therefore, in 
England to maintain superintendents to 
supervise the staff, which necessitated 
an expenditure that amounted to £14,000 
a-year. There was no corresponding 
expenditure of that kind in Scotland; 
and, therefore, if Scotland did not re- 
ceive any analagous sum, it was because 
no similar work was done, and conse- 
quently the expenditure was not re- 
quired. 

Dr. CLARK said, that the fees 
received by the Superintendent Regis- 
trars were paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer; but there was no corre- 
sponding office or payment in Scotland. 
Reference had been made to the item of 
£55 paid in the shape of fees for 
medical certificates; but that item also 
did not apply to Scotland. Nor did the 
sum which was granted by the Com- 
mittee yesterday. He had certainly 
been somewhat astonished at the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Caldwell). if 
they did not pay men per head as much 
in Scotland as in England, it must be 
remembered that Scotland was a far 
poorer country, and they were acting, 
‘consequently, more unfairly towards 
Scotland in imposing exceptional bur- 
dens upon a country less able to bear 
them. The difference in the cost of 
living in London and Edinburgh was 
certainly not so great as to justify the 
discrepancy in the payments; and he 
would remind the Committee that it was 
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by Act of Parliament the English had 
all these unfair advantages. As they 
could nvt repeal the Act which imposed 
the injustice upon Scotland, the only 
thing they could do was to take a Di- 
vision upon the Vote by way of protest. 
Of course, when the Division Bell was 
rung, hon. Members would come in 
from the Lobby to support the Govern- 
ment who knew no more about the 
question than the Man in the Moon. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he should like to have some explanation 
of the item of £55, representing the 
expense of registrars’ certificates of tho 
death of medical men. He found that 
a similar sum was taken last year, and 
he wanted to know whether the Com- 
mittee were to understand, as would 
appear from the entry, that exactly the 
same number of medical men died this 
year as last, or that the number of cer- 
tificates of the death of medical men 
tallied for the two years. The entry 
certainly appeared to him to be some- 
what incomprehensible, and he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman was able to afford 
some explanation of it. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the only expla- 
nation he could give was to point out 
that the amount given in the Vote was 
only an estimate of the amount that 
would probably come into the expendi- 
ture of the year. It did not follow that 
the expenditure was to be £55 during 
the year. It was only a provision to 
meet an estimated expenditure. 

Dr. TANNER: It is only a sum 
estimated approximately ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

Dr. CLARK said, that fees were paid 
for sending a copy of the Registrar's 
Certificates to medical men, but as there 
was a General Medical Council he was 
of opinion that that General Medical 
Council ought to defray any expense of 
this kind. The Council drew many 
thousands of pounds in the course of the 
year from the Medical Profession. They 
— it among themselves, but what 
they did with the large sums of money 
they received he really did not know. 
Charges of this kind ought to come out 
of the fees paid to the Medical Council, 
and ought not to be paid by Parliament. 
Every medical student whose name was 
placed on the Registrar was required to 

ay a fee when he became a duly quali- 
fied medical man. He thought tho 
Medical Council could not spend much 
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more than one-half of the revenue they 
received, and yet the public were called 
upon to pay charges of this kind. The 
Government were bringing in a Bill to 
compel medical men to give a certificat 

of death free to the Officer of Health, 
and also a certificate when any person 
fell ill, and yet the Registrars of Deaths 
were to be paid fees of thiskind. He 
thought the fees ought to be defrayed 
by the persons in charge of the Regis- 
tries, and should not come out of Impe- 
rial taxation. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, his contention 
was that something should be done to 
lower the expenditure generally. 

Dr. CLARK remarked that there 
was no time to do that now. 

Dr. TANNER said, that one fact 
after another tended to throw light on 
the very imperfect way in which these 
Estimates were prepared. Complaints 
on this score were made last year, and 
an undertaking was then given that all 
the Estimates submitted to the House 
would in future be prepared with greater 
care and accuracy. Seaton, however, 
of greater accuracy having been secured, 
he was afraid that the Estimates under- 
went a process of “cooking” for the 
delectation of the Members of that 
House. He hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who was responsible for this 
Vote would see that in future the Esti- 
mates were more carefully prepared, and 
submitted in a way that would render 
them intelligible. The knowledge and 
ability possessed by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would, he 
hoped, enable the hon, Gentleman to 
bring out of chaos something which the 
Committee of Supply could understand, 
and something that would tend to the 
promotion of economy by enabling hon. 
Members to cut down all unnecessary 
expenditure. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 123: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 279.) 


Original Question put, and agree d to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £185,977, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for Stationery, 
Printing, {and Paper, Binding, and Printed 
Books for the several Departments of Govern- 
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ment in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
some Dependencies, and for the two Houses of 
Parliament, and for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Establishment of the Stationery Office, 
and the cost of Stationery Office Publications, 
and of the Gazette Offices; and for sundry Mis- 
cellaneous Services, including a Grant in Aid of 
the publication of Parliamentary Debates.” 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he begged to propose a reduction 
of the Vote by £500. Hedid not know 
that he should press the Motion, but he 
had put down his Notice mainly for 
the purpose of attracting attention to 
the Stationery Department, and of 
eliciting some sort of explanation from 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the enormous expenditure on several 
of the items. He alluded especially to 
 ~ ae paper and binding for the two 
ouses of Parliament. He found that 
these items amounted to £65,000. This 
was £5,000 less than last year, and to 
that extent was satisfactory, but still 
the figure was an enormousone. Every- 
one in the House knew what a vast 
number of perfectly useless Blue Books 
and Papers he was inundated with, and 
hon. Members might well imagine that 
they would be blocked up in their own 
houses if they were compelled to receive 
all these publications. He would sug- 
gest to the Government whether it 
would not be desirable to send round a 
list to every Member each morning of 
the special Papers the authorities 
thought it desirable that Members of 
the House should have at once, and 
also a list of the Papers which were at 
the disposal of Members if they wished 
to have them, and then for each Mem- 
ber to communicate with the Depart- 
ment, stating that he required this or 
that Paper or document. As it was, an 
unnecessarily large number of Blue 
Books and Papers were printed. The 
printing and paper cost money, and he 
maintained that a large part of the ex- 
enditure was utterly thrown away. He 
Believed there might be a saving effected 
in the way he suggested of at least 
£2,500 per annum. He wished also to 
draw the attention of the Government 
to the present excessive price of Acts of 
Parliament, and also of Blue Books. 
He happened to have some practical 
knowledge of this subject, and that was 
one reason why he called the attention 
of the Committee to it. The major part 
of the cost of printing a book lay in the 
type setting, and no doubt if only a few 
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copies were printed it rendered the pro- 
duction expensive, but after a certain 
number were printed the cost of pro- 
ducing duplicates was merely the cost 
of the ink and the paper and machinery. 
The cost of some Papers which left the 
Stationery Office, so far as the material 
of which it was composed was concerned, 
would not be more than 1d., whereas 
9d. or 10d. was charged for it. His 
point was that there were many of these 
documents which it would be very useful 
to circulate throughout the country, and 
which would be largely bought if the 
prices charged were reasonable, and he 
would suggest, therefore, that after the 
number of copies required by the 
authorities were printed, other copies 
should be offered to public libraries and 
the public at popular prices. He 
thought, indeed, there ought to be some 
means of sending to the large public 
libraries of the country any important 
documents they required which were 
printed at the public expense. This 
was not done at the present moment, 
and there was great complaint on the 
part of the public libraries in regard to 
it. Ifthese Papers were not sent to the 
libraries they might, at any rate, allow 
these institutions to purchase them at 
the actual cost of producing extra copies, 
and not at the original cost of producing 
them. He trusted that whoever was in 
charge of this Vote would give the Com- 
mittee full explanation of it, bearing in 
mind the points tv which he had 
adverted. He begged to move the re- 
duction of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the sum of £185,477 be granted 
for the said Service.’’—( Mr, Labouchere.) 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he quite agreed with the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) in 
thinking that the time had come when 
some change should be made in the 
system of distributing Papers in this 
and the other House of Parliament. 
He (Mr. Bartley) had had some con- 
siderable experience in regard to print- 
_ ing, and he felt sure that if the Govern- 
ment were in accord with the whole 
House something would be done to 
very much reduce the expenditure. He 
found that each Member received some- 
thing like 2 ewt. of books every year, 
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and to go through these, supposing a 
man allowed fhimself one-and-a-half | 
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minutes to read a page and devoted six 
hours a-day to the perusal of the Papers, 
it would occupy him 250 days every 
year. No doubt Members of the House 
should have access to every conceivable 
document which was published in rela- 
tion to the government of the country ; 
but he thought it would be quite com- 

atible with this to reduce the present 

ote even further than was suggested 
by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Labouchere). He ventured to think 
that considerable saving might be ef- 
fected in the way in which the Votes and 
Proceedings of the House were printed. 
Hon. Members received every morning 
almost a volume of printed matter, 
much of which was, no doubt, im- 
portant, but a great deal of it was 
practically the same thing printed over 
and over again. For instance, Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech at the com- 
mencement of the Session was printed 
and sent to hon. Members no less than 
20 times. He thought this was al- 
together unnecessary, and that wher- 
ever it was desirable to repeat the 
Queen’s Speech, a note should he 
inserted stating where the Speech had 
first appeared. He was informed that 
whenever repeated documents, such as 
the Queen’s Speech, were sent out, the 
cost of printing them was charged for 
afresh—that was to say, that in the 
case to which he referred the country 
had to pay 20 times over for the setting 
up of the Queen’s Speech. If this were 
so, the expenditure was a most un- 
reasonable one. He thought that a 
great saving might be effec:ed if greater 
control over the production of certain 
Papers was conferred upon the Sta- 
tionery Office. Many of the books 
published were very costly, containing 
very elaborate maps and plans, and no 
sort of check over the production of 
these was exercised by the Stationery 
Office. For example, he held in his 
hand a Blue Book called the ‘‘ Glasgow 
Boundary Commission,” and in this 
he found an enormous and elaborate 
plan of Glasgow, giving every street, and 
covering about 20 square feet. The 
cost of this plan must have been very 
great indeed. The Stationery Office 
had no power to revise the book and 
prevent the production of the plan. It 
seemed to him that instead of inserting 
a plan of this kind in every copy of the 
book, a reference might have been 
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inserted in the volume stating where 


the plan could be seen. A considerable 
reduction might be made in the Vote by 
the effective editing of such Papers as 
this, which were Papers printed by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. There was an- 
other soction of Papers—namely, those 

rinted by command of the two Houses 
of Parliament, which caused still greater 
expenditure, there being no supervision 
over them by the Stationery Office. 
The books were printed practically as 
the Departments thought proper. Some 
of them were printed better than others. 
There was no system observed as to 
type; some were in larger type than 
others; and they were not even cut to 
the same size. No doubt there was a 
very large field for the reduction of the 
expenditure here, and the bringing 
about of this reduction should be en- 
trusted to the Stationery Office. Foreign 
Office correspondence might be very 
greatly reduced by leaving out repeti- 
tions and unnecessary matters, which 
not oaly increased the expense, but also 
the trouble of reading the correspon- 
dence. Then the books published in 
connection with the House of Lords 
were printed in a costly way, the print 
running right across each page instead 
of being in double columns, as was the 
case with books published by the House 
of Commons. If the Commons’ system 
were adopted by the Lords, a saving of 
at least 10 per cent might be effected. 
Ile believed that there was at the pre- 
sent time a Printing Committee, but 
that body never met and never exercised 
any control over the printing or the 
editing of the Books and Papers pub- 
lished through the Stationery Office. It 
had been suggested that this Committee 
should be made a Standing Committee, 
and that all Papers of any importance 
should go through the Committee exer- 
cising supervision over the editing, the 
type, and other costly items. With re- 
gard to the number of copies of Parlia- 
mentary Papers which were printed, he 
thought that there also a very large 
saving might be effected. Papers were 
issued in what were called the large 
number and short number. If every 


Member of Parliament received a copy, 
about 1,600 or 1,700 were printed ; but 
if the short number was issued instead, 
only about 600 copies were printed, and 
he was informed that if all public docu- 
ments were printed in the short number 
it would reduce the cost of printing by 
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some £8,000 a-year. He did not mean 
to say that there were not many publi- 
cations which should be sent to every 
single Member, as there were some 
matters in which everybody was in- 
terested; but there could be no 
doubt whatever that the present 
system of circulating public documents 
and having them printed in the long 
form, instead of the short form, was a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. As 
an instance, the Glasgow Boundary Re- 
port had been sent to every Member of 
both Houses, whereas the Science and 
Art Department Report dealing with 
technical education was not sent to 
anyone unless they asked for it. He 
agreed with the suggestion that a list 
of printed Papers should be sent round 
to Members, who should be requested to 
mark upon it such documents as they 
wished to have sent to them. There 
would always be copies of all Papers 
in the Library and in the Vote Office, so 
that Members could look at them before 
ordering them. The remarks he was 
making were by no means antagonistic 
to the Treasury Bench. He was sure 
the Treasury were anxious to see these 
expenses reduced, and though he had 
put down a Notice of Motion to reduce 
the Vote by £5,000, he did not propose 
to press the Amendment if he were suc- 
cessful in eliciting some satisfactory 
statement from the Government on this 
matter. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) wished to draw attention to 
the fact that these subjects were con- 
sidered by a Committee in 1873-4, and 
that many economies were introduced 
after that time. He was not sure 
whether any Committee had con- 
sidered the matter since. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: The 
subject was considered by another Com- 
mittee in 1883. 

Mr. PROVAND said, that many of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1873-4 had been carried out, and 
it seemed to him that more of their 
recommendations which were not car- 
ried out at the time ought to be adopted 
now. The hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Jennings)last year drew attention to 
a great many points which he was sorry 
had not been attended to by the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary to the Treasury on 
that occasion had said that he would con- 
sider certain proposals made to him, but - 
it seemed that the Government had 
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done nothing, and had no intention of 
moving in the matter. The Estimates 
this year seemed to be less than those 
of last year by some £10,000. He could 
not understand the reduction of that 
amount, for it seemed to him that, if the 
work of the office was arranged and 
settled on a sound basis, it should be 
done every year at approximately the 
same cost, and that the Estimates should 
only vary by the slight normal increase 
due to the annual increase of business. 
The estimates had varied from year to 
year, being on one occasion as much as 
£15,000 under-estimated, and the fact 
that the Government could not make 
any reasonably correct estimate of what 
they would require to expend for 
stationery in the year showed the 
necessity of some control being placed 
over that business to which it was not 
subjected at present. He had no desire 
to cast any reflection upon the Con- 
troller, or anyone in the Stationery 
Offices. Parliament itself was to blame 
for the waste and extravagance, and 
until they made up their minds to 
do what they could to check it, it 
would go on increasing, notwithstand- 
ing anything the Controller might 
do or say. He should be thankful 
to see the suggestion for the more 
limited distribution of Reports, Papers, 
and Documents carried out; but the 
first thing to do, as it seemed to him, 
was to separate Reports from Evidence. 
He would undertake to say that not one 
Member out of 20 ever looked through the 
immense volumes of Evidence with which 
he was presented. No doubt a Member, 
at some future time, might desire to see 
the Evidence which had been taken 
on a certain subject; but if he did, 
he could always refer to it in the 
Library of the House. He (Mr. 
Provand) considered that Reports 
should be sent out as at present, but 
that Evidence should not be sent unless 
specially asked for, and it must be re- 
membered that the Reports only occu- 
pied some 20th or 30th of the whole of 
avolume. He thought economy might 
also be effected in printing less than at 
“present. He could not understand why 
something like 1,200 or 1,300 copies of 
the proceedings of the Glasgow Boundary 
Commission should be printed and dis- 
tributed for nothing when there were 

robably not more than 12 or 13 

embers who desired to have the book. 


Mr. Provand 
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Anyone who desired to have a copy 
of it might have applied for a copy 
on receiving a Circular stating that it 
was in the Vote Office, and could 
be obtained on application. Another 
thing which had not been noticed by 
any previous speaker was this—the 
necessity for the effective editing of 
these Papers. Oareful editing would 
rong the introduction of repetitions ; 
ut he doubted whether they could go 
further than that. He trusted they 
would now receive from the Government 
some assurance that the Committee 
which was suggested last year would be 
appointed to undertake the control over 
all this business, and to prevent a very 
reckless expenditure each year. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) said, 
he was glad that the subject which had 
been brought before the Committee had 
recommended itself to the attention of 
so many Members, because he thought 
it was one which should now be dealt 
with in a satisfactory and practical 
manner. It was one which had at- 
tracted the attention of the Government 
for some time, and with regard to which 
they considered some of the suggestions 
made by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) and hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway were 
worthy of the approval of the Com- 
mittee. It rested with the Committee 
to deal with the matter. It was nota 
thing in which the Government, or any 
Department of the Government, could 
proceed without the approbation and 
concurrence of the House. In the first 
place, he should like to say that the 
result of the attention which had been 
paid to the matter in late years was 
already evident. The expenditure of the 
Stationery Office—the money asked for 
this year—was nearly £11,000 less than 
the sum asked for last year, £15,000 
less than the amount asked for in 
1886-7, and £16,000 less than the 
amount asked for in 1885-6. This, he 
thought, was owing in a great measure 
to the increasing control of the Sta- 
tionery Department. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Provand) had re- 
ferred to the Committee of 1873-4, but 
he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) would direct 
the hon. Member’s attention to the Re- 
port of the Committee which sat in 
1883. Amongst other paragraphs in 
that Report was this— 
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‘* We have shown that where the authority 


of the Stationery Office has been recognized 


money has been saved.”’ 


So that it seemed to him that what they 
had to do was to secure the actual con- 
trol of the Stationery Office in these 
matters. Then, with reference to the 
full and the short delivery of Papers, 
the difference between the two amounted 
to no less than £8,000 a-year. Where 
they found most difficulty in con- 
trolling both the style of Papers and 
the matter when printed was in regard 
to those Papers which were ordered by 
this House or by the House of Lords. 
Papers printed by command of Her 
Majesty went direct to the Stationery 
Office, and were, in many cases, re- 
edited there and re-cast, precautions 
being taken to insure economy of 
printing, but no such precautions were 
taken in the case of Papers ordered to 
be printed by the House. Such Papers 
went direct from the Table of the House 
to the printers, and nobody saw them 
until they came back in proof. There 
was a Printing Committee of this House. 
There had been a Select Committee on 
printing for many years, but he believed 
it was a long time since that Committee 
had met, and it had certainly no prac- 
tical control over printing. What hap- 
pened was this—Papers were ordered 
to be printed, and it was entirely within 
the discretion of the Librarian of the 
House whether they were put upon the 
full or the sbort delivery, there being 
no control over their bulk or the style 
of the matter they contained. If it was 
the pleasure of the House that a Select 
Committee of Members prepared to 
devote their attention practically to this 
subject should be appointed, such a 
proposal was, no doubt, well worthy of 
consideration. They would act in some 
measure, no doubt, as an Editing Com- 
mittee, calling the attention of Heads 
of Departments to what might be con- 
pce extraneousand redundant matter, 
and would be able to consult with them 
as to what matter should be struck out 
and should not be repeated over and over 
again. As to the price at which Blue 
Books were sold, no doubt, as the hon. 
Member for Northampton said, they 
might be circulated at a much smaller 
price, and that point also was well 
worthy of consideration. But the hon. 


Member had also suggested that there 
should be a free delivery of these books 
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to libraries and public institutions 
throughout the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Or that they 
should be circulated at a much lower 
cost than at present. I proposed that 
as an alternative. 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELLsaid, that 
the experience of the Government with 
regard to supplying public institutions 
with Papers was not altogether satis- 
factory. The Patent Office had supplied 
many institutions with Papers gratui- 
tously, and in many instances the gift 
had not been appreciated. As to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, whilst the hon. Member dis- 
claimed all intention of unfavourably 
criticizing the control of the Department, 
he did say that the fact of the reduction 
of the Stationery Office Vote, for which the 
Government thought they might actually 
claim some credit, was a sign that the 
work was not well done. He would 
ask the hon. Member to consider this— 
that printing was, to a considerable ex- 
tent, carried out by contract. For a 
large number of years that had been 
the case, but as the contracts fell in it 
was possible to reduce the amounts and 
to practise economy, and in this way 
great savings had been effected. In 
conclusion, he could only assure the 
Committee that the course which had 
been indicated was one which met with 
the approvalof the Treasury, and which 
they would be happy to carry out. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
he thought they had had a debate of 
unusual interest upon these matters. 
They were accustomed to hearing Esti- 
mates criticized and found fault with, 
but they were not always accustomed 
to find remedies suggested and methods 
of reducing an unnecessary or undue 
expenditure. But they had had thosa 
methods suggested to-day, and not only 
had they been suggested, but they had 
been suggested by hon. Gentlemen 
known as experts. These suggestions 
had been received by the Government 
in a manner which left nothing to be 
desired by the hon. Gentleman who 
had represented the Government on this 
occasion. He (Mr. Stansfeld) thought 
there could be none of them—certainly 
none of them who sat in the House as 
long as he had—who could fail not only 
to feel an interest in this subject, but a 
certain pricking of conscience with re- 
gard to it. The hon. Member for North 
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Islington (Mr. Barclay) had said that 
hon. Members received about 2 ewt. of 

rinted matter in the course of each 
Raiden: Well, not only was it abso- 
lutely impossible for them to digest that 
quantity of printed matter, but they 
could not even read a tithe of it. The 
very sight of such bulk discouraged any- 
one from reading any portion of it. A 
young Member, no doubt, would begin 
by reading everything, but he soon got 
blocked up with Papers, and even before 
the end of his first Session decided upon 
making a clearance; and, as Session 
after Session passed by, he grew more 
ruthiess in his clearance, finding it neces- 
sary to protect himself from being over- 
whelmed physically, as well as morally 
and mentally, by mountains of Papers. 
His (Mr. Stansfeld’s) experience was 
that a Member of Parliament at the be- 
ginning of each Session discarded more 
and more Papers, but at the end of each 
Session found that he had not discarded 
enough, and had to make a great clear- 
ance; and then such Member said to 
himself—‘“ There is a great deal of waste 
here, and there must be something 
wrong in the system which puts the 
public to the expense of producing all 
this printed matter.” It appeared to 
him (Mr. Stansfeld) to be more and more 
demonstrated that they ought to attempt 
to make some selection of the Papers to 
be distributed. The hon. Gentleman 
representing the Government said very 
truly that the Treasury in this measure 
could not act alone, but that what they 
did must have the concurrence of the 
House. Well, he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
thought that the suggestion that a Com- 
mittee should bo appointed of experts or 
business men was a very useful one. 
Such a Committee should have some re- 
lations with the Controller, and should 
exercise supervision over the issue of 
costly documents. He could endorse 
the statement of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, that the Printing Committee did 
not act. He (Mr. Stansfeld) was a 
Member of that Committee ; therefore, 
he might make this authoritative state- 
- ment. Perhaps he ought to take some 
blame to himself in the matter; but he 
was not responsible for being placed on 
the Committee, and he took it as it 
came, or rather as it did not come, be- 
cause, so far as his knowledge went, it 
was merely a formal Committee to be 
called together in case of difficulties 
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arising, which difficulties had never yot 
arisen. Insteal of having such Comn- 
mittees as this, they ought to have one 
appointed consisting of men who would 
give their time to the supervision of the 
printing and the issue of public Papers, 
The hon. Member opposite (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) had said that the savings 
which had been effected under this Vote 
had been effected through the exercise 
of the control of the Stationery Office, 
Well, he (Mr. Stansfeld) thought it 
advisable that the relations between 
the House, the Government, and the 
Controller should not be such as to 
diminish the sense of the responsibility 
of the Oontroller. He thought there 
should be a Committes of the House of 
Commons, simply giving assistance to 
the Controller. He did not see why the 
Committee should not go and visit the 
Controller, and discuss these matters in 
his own room in a business way. Let 
such a Committee go to the Controller 
and ask him how he thought they could 
reduce this extraordinary expenditure, 
and if they were satisfied with his 
suggestions let them adopt them, and 
they would be enabled to bring about 
the economies, and would get the credit 
of them. That would be a satisfactory 
mode of proceeding. He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
would not enter into what he might call 
the details of the question, as he had 
not that expert knowledge which would 
enable him to do so; but he would 
venture to make one remark upon the 
statement of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, who had opened the discussion 
on the subject to-day. Ths hon. Mem- 
ber, in the first place, had said that 
there was au excessive issue of Papers, 
and on that, presumably, they were all 
agreed. The question was, how were 
they to reduce that excessive issue so as 
to satisfy Members ofthe House? Then 
the hon. Member had said that Papers 
and documents were published, and sold 
at an excessive price. The hon. Mem- 
ber had proposed two alternatives— 
either that these Papers should be cir- 
culated amongst the public libraries, not 
at the price of setting up, but at the 
price of printing, and of the paper, or 
that there should be a considerable 
free distribution. He (Mr. Stansfeld), 
however, agreed in this matter with 
the view taken by the Representative 
of the Government, when he entirely 
protested, from his own experience, 
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against gratuitous distribution. He 
(Mr. Stansfeld), from his own oexperi- 
ence, knew that gratuitous distribution 
of Parliamentary Papers and Blue Books 
never came to much good. The free 
distribution of Parliamentary Papers and 
Blue Books would certainly not be an 
economical proceeding, because every- 
one would expect the distribution, 
although very few would turn it to use- 
ful account, and it would entail large 
additional expenditure on the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Stansfeld) entirely ap- 
proved of the other alternative, which 
met with the approval of the Represen- 
tative of the Government, and that 
alternative he hoped to seo adopted. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) wished to remind the Committee 
of what he had said last year when this 
matter was under discussion. He 
thought the Committee would be making 
aserious mistake unless it proceeded with 
great caution in this matter. Before 
any step was actually taken, he thought 
the whole question should be submitted 
to a Select Committee. He thought the 
Committee which was in existence ought 
to be superseded by a real Committee, 
which would decide as to what Papers 
should be circulated and what should 
not. With regard to the immense mass 
of Papers circulated each year, he sup- 
posed they had received no less than 
2,000 separate Papers, containing about 
61,000 pages of printed matter, last year, 
and that the number of pages issued 
this year would approximate to the 
same amount. A great dealof these 
Papers consisted of Reports of Com- 
mittees and Commissions, and in 
many cases there were double issues, 
the Reports being first circulated and 
then repeated with the evidence. A 
great deal of money might be saved by 
evading this needless repetition. He 
would draw particular attention, how- 
ever, to this—that the House of Com- 
mons was gradually losing hold over 
the printing, the control being centred 
in the Stationery Office, without there 
being in that Office anyone really capable 
of giving an intelligent opinion with 
regard to the matters with which the 
Department had to deal. In this De- 
partment, as in other Departments, 
there should be a capable practical man 
at the head of affairs before any jest 
change took place in regard to the Office 
tself. They were gradually drifting 
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into a state of things far worse than that 
which prevailed at present. He did not 
know whether anyone had taken heed 
of what had occurred recently in con- 
nection with the Stationery Office. 
During the present Session a Com- 
mittee had sat to consider such matters 
connected with this Office. The Report 
of that Committee had been circulated 
in the House, and that Report had left 
the question of the publication of the 
Debates of the House untouched as it 
were for the present. But since that 
Committee had reported, an adver- 
tisement had appeared in the public 
papers practically initiating the first 
step with regard to the publication of 
the Debates of Parliament without 
regard to the opinion of the House. 
With whose authority, he should like to 
ask, had this step been taken? Was 
the Stationery Office going to consti- 
tute itself a great printing establish- 
ment—a great editorial establishment, 
printing and editing the Debates of 
Parliament without the sanction and 
without the authority of Parliament? 
Had the Printing Committee sat and 
delegated that power to the Stationery 
Office? If not, who had authorized 
the Statigpnery Department to iseue an 
advertisement of the kind to which he 
referred inviting tenders for the printing 
of the Debates of the House? He 
should like the Secretary to the Treasury 
to give the House some information 
with regard to the issue of this adver- 
tisement, and with respect to the tenders 
which had been sent in, and also as to 
the arrangement which was to be made 
for the future. It was perfectly well 
understood that the responsibility with 
regard to the publication of Acts cf 
Parliament remained with the Crown. 
A Proclamation appeared to have been 
issued constituting the Stationery Office 
the agent of the Crown with regard to 
this matter, and he presumed that that 
was perfectly right and agreeable to the 
Forms of the House; ‘but he‘remembered 
that last Session a kind of notice was 
issued to the Press restricting, or at- 
tempting to restrict, their right of repro- 
ducing Reports and Returns, and so on, 
issued by the House. Well, he wished 
to know to what extent the Stationery 
Office, having all the rights and privi- 
leges and prerogatives with regard to the 
printing establishment, would be able to 
come down on any newspaper or firm 
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for issuing Acts of Parliament when 
they were not issued as cheaply as 
they might be by the Stationery 
Office itself? He thought that before 
they went any further in this 
matter the whole question of the 
relationship of the Stationery Office to 
the House should be inquired into by 
a Oommittee, and on the Report of 
that Committee should be proposed 
some regulations with regard to these 
publications. He agreed that a great 
saving might be effected by putting a 
stop to unnecessary duplication of Par- 
liamentary Papers. He felt, however, 
that no reduction could be properly 
made, and the printing establishment 
could not be properly conducted, until 
they had, in connection with the Office, 
a man of practical experience connected 
with the printing trade. With regard 
to the editorial work which had been 
referred to by several speakers, he 
degired to know : Would the Committee 
have to undertake the responsibility of 
omitting passages from evidence, or 
would they not? Would the Committee 
be able to cut out whole pages of evi- 
dence given before a Parliamentary 
Committee? If so, he did not know 
exactly where they would stand. If 
evidence were published at all, it should 
be published exactly as it was given. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he made no proposal for curtailing evi- 
dence, but simply as to limiting the 
number of copies printed andthe number 
of editions. 

Mr. HOWELL said, that what he 
wanted to know was to what extent the 
Committee was to do editorial work— 
how far its supervision was to go? 
There was one point to which it could 
be carried to a much greater length 
than it was at present. What he meant 
was that there should be departmental 
supervision over some of those elaborate 
Returns which were issued year by year. 
Some Returns were practically repro- 
duced in the same way year by year. 
It seemed to him that many thousands 
a year might be saved by the exercise 
of proper control over this part of the 
Stationery Office business. He felt, 
however, very strongly with regard to 
this matter that nothing practical 
could be done until they had someone 
at the Stationery Office thoroughly 
acquainted with the details of the busi- 
ness of printing and publishing. 
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Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne 
said, he merely wished to make one re- 
mark which he had been waiting for a 
long time to hear made by someone else, 
and which he was astonished none of the 
fervid economists on one side of the 
House or on the other had made—and 
he did not know upon which side the 
most enthusiastic economist was now to 
be found—as to how economy could be 
effectually secured under this Vote. The 
way to secure economy seemed to him 
to be plain and simple, and it was this— 
let every Member of Parliament who 
desired to have a Blue Book or any 
Parliamentary Paper beyond the ordi- 
uary Votes and Proceedings go to the 
Vote Office and buy it in the ordinary 
way. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Why not? The 
country would then see that hon. 
Members were sincerely anxious to bring 
about economy so far as the finances of 
the State were concerned. He had 
always noticed, with regard to matters 
of economy, tnat everyone was carried 
away with enthusiasm for it in the 
abstract, but that no one liked it when 
it was sought to effect it at its own 
expense. He (Mr. Addison) was con- 
fident that if the plan he suggested were 
adopted the publication of Blue Books 
would fall off enormously. People did 
not read Blue Books because they got 
them for nothing, and if hon. Members 
would only act on the simple commercial 
principles he advocated and buy what 
they wanted they would read what they 
bought, would very much improve their 
information, and would largely improve 
the cause of economy in this matter 
which they all professed to have so much 
at heart. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) thought that some- 
body in the Stationery Office should 
supervise the editing of the Royal 
Commission Reports. Everyone who 
had studied the way these Reports were 
furnished would know that the Secretary 
to a Royal Commission prepared them 
just as he liked. 

Taz SHCRETARY to trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) — N.): 
Does the hon. Member refer to Reports 
or to Evidence ? 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: Both to 
Reportsand Evidence. One or two practi- 
cal suggestions might be drawn up in the 
Stationery Office, or a set of rules might 
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to by all Commissions. Many of the 
Reports were inadequate and had bad 
indices, and went forth to the public 
without proper headings to the pages 
and without proper references, and were 
simply masses of material piled together 
in a loose manner. They were often 
published directly after the Commis- 
sion finished its work, and without time 
having been allowed for the preparation 
of a satisfactory index, and all this he 
considered to be due to the absence of 
an overlooking authority. None of 
the Secretaries appointed upon Royal 
Commissions could have experience in 
these matters, and he, therefore, thought 
that these Reports should be drawn up 
upon general rules. Hon. Members 
said they did not care to read a great 
deal of the evidence that was published 
in Blue Books, and no doubt that was 
the case; but they were all struck by 
abstracts of evidence when they were 
furnished in an able manner, but these 
were very often supplied months after 
the Sittings of Commissions. He would 
suggest that none of these volumes of 
evidence should be circulated without 
being accompanied by abstracts to en- 
able Members to find at once in the 
evidence anything they wanted. It 
would not require a man to have any 
special knowledge of printing work to 
draw up such a set of rules as he pro- 
posed. There was a Report issued on 
the Sweating System which was pub- 
lished at lls., and he thought that if 
this had been printed in the form in 
which many other Blue Books were 
printed it might have been circulated at 
the cost of 5s. or 6s. at the most. The 
book was twice as big as it need be, 
with the print sprawling along the 
paper, as was the case with all Blue 
Books published by the House of Lords. 
This was a matter of great interest to 
working men, and hon. Members would 
see the necessity of keeping down the 
price of publications of this kind as 
much as possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) said he did not ap- 
prove of gratuitous publications, but 
in the United States they did, 
and with very good results. In the 


United States they knew that a great 
deal of the matter they circulated would 
not be required; but they said—‘‘In a 
great democratic country like this, every 
citizen who wants information should 
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have easy access to it.” If in this 
country we took the pains to make our 
public papers as small, as simple, as 
attractive, and as cheap as they did in 
the United States, a great deal of good 
would be done. He was confident it 
would be most advantageous to the 
State and to the community at large if 
steps were taken to spread our public 
Papers more widely, whether gratui- 
tously or not; and any expenditure in- 
curred in this way :n educating the 
masses of the people would be an expen- 
diture for which the State would be 
repaid in the longrun. Whatever they 
did in that respect, at any rate, let 
them make those publications which 
they did make turn out decent and 
respectable. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) said, 
he was old-fashioned enough to wish to 
say a word or two in defence of the 
present system of circulating all manner 
of Blue Books amongst Members of 
Parliament. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) had de- 
scribed accurately the experience of 
most hon. Members with regard to the 
Blue Books. There was an immense 
mass of rubbish amongst the Blue 
Books; but still it was often beneath 
a mass of rubbish that they found a 
treasure. No doubt most of them 
put aside a great many of thore 
Books, and never even thought of 
opening them. But, at the same 
time, they made their own selection of 
the Books they wanted_to read; and if 
they did not read them during the 
Session, perhaps they might enjoy the 
opportunity of doing so during the 
Recess. In taking that course, they 
exercised their right of private judg- 
ment. Apparently, it was proposed that 
every Member of the House was to 
surrender his right of private judgment 
to a Select Committee. 

Stir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that that was not proposed. The pro- 
posal was to substitute for the present 
system of automatic delivery a system 
under which Members should, by mark- 
ing a printed list, show what Papers they 
would like to be sent to them. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, he main- 
tained that a Member could not tell 
beforehand exactly what Papers he 
wished to read. It was only after the 
Papers were circulated and looked intu 
that one could discover whether they 
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were worth reading or not. Who was 
to make the selection? Every Member 
of Parliament ought to make the selec- 
tion for himself. The fullest informa- 
tion ought to be laid before Members as 
to the proceedings of Committees and 
Royal Commissions. There should be 
no editing beyond seeing that the matter 
contained in the Blue Books was ar- 
ranged on the best and simplest plan. 
The hon. Member (Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland) made come excellent suggestions 
about a better plan of arranging the 
contents of the Blue Books. It would 
be a very useful thing indeed if Royal 
Commissions or Committees were charged 
with the making of an abstract in their 
Report of the evidence upon which they 
reported. There was a very good 
example of the value of this in the Blue 
Book published yesterday by the Royal 
Commission on Currency. But he rose 
principally for the purpose of protesting 
against any measure that might limit 
the circulation of these Books. He was 
in favour of having them circulated as 
widely as possible through the country, 
because the larger the circulation of 
such publications, the better it would 
be for the enlightenment of the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. J. M. Maclean) proposed that the 
country should expend £8,000 per 
annum in order that a vast amount 
of rubbish should be sent to him in the 
hope that he might extract some jewels 
from it. The hon. Gentleman did not 
appear to understand what was pro- 
posed. It was suggested that a list 
should be sent to the hon. Gentleman 
and other Members of the Papers that 
were open to them to obtain, and that 
they should mark on the list those they 
required. The hon. Gentleman asked 
who was to make the selection. The 
hon. Gentleman himself was to make 
the selection. 

Mer. J. M. MACLEAN said, what he 
stated was that it was impossible for a 
Member of Parliament to know what 
Blue Books he would like to read until 
the Books had been circulated and he 
had looked into them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE understood the 
hon. Gentleman was to read a Blue 
Book in order to find out whether he 
cared to read it. {Mr. J. M. Mactzan: 
Look into it.] Well, to look into it. 
The Blue Books and Papers would be 
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in the Library of the House, and the 
hon. Gentleman could look into them 
there, and then mark the list showing 
which of them he required to be sent to 
him. At the present moment there 
was a Select Committee which did 
nothing; it was proposed they should 
have a Select Committee which should do 
something. He did not object to that, 
provided he was not a Member of the 
Committee. The hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) proposed 
that nothing should be done until a 
Committee looked into the whole ques- 
tion of stationery. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) objected to that. A good deal 
might be done at present. To tell the 
truth, he did not see the good of a Com- 
mittee, nor did he perceive what a 
Committee would do. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. M. Maclean) seemed to 
think there was no practical man at the 
head cf the Stationery Office. He (Mr, 
Labouchere) had met Mr. Pigott, the 
head of the Stationery Office, and he 
had found him a very practical and 
sensible man. Mr. Pigott had unques- 
tionably made a considerable number 
of economies, and if he had a Commit- 
tee to work with him he might effect all 
the economy necessary without waiting 
to have a general Committee of the 
House of Commons to decide the whole 
question of the Stationery Office, which 
he was bound to say was fairly well 
managed at the present time. With 
respect to the price of Papers, he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld) that it would be infinitely better 
that the cost price should be charged 
instead of there being a free distribution. 
He did not gather from the Government 
whether they consented to that plan or 
not. The paper he held in his hand— 
the Civil Service Estimates—was marked 
ls. 4d., and it was said to be under 
12 ozs. in weight. Taking paper at 
3d. a-pound, the paper would not be 
worth 3d. Taking the machinery and 
the ink at 1d., 4d. would amply repay 
the Government for a copy of the Civil 
Service Estimates ; 1s. was clear profit. 
He suggested that the price should be 
reduced to 4d. It would be found that 
many free libraries were ready to pay 
the actual cost of these publications. 
Again, the Papers of the Patent Offices 
in America and other countries were 
very fully appreciated, and there was 
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great complaint on the part of a number 
of free libraries that the exchange of 
Papers hetween our Patent Office and 
the Patent Offices of America and other 
countries was not conducted on fair 
terms towards us—that we did not get 
enough from the Americans for what we 
gave. But, be that as it might, proper 
arrangements might be made for 
supplying the American Papers to 
the free libraries in the great com- 
mercial towns. He hoped that not only 
would there be an immediate reduction 
in the vast number of Papers issued, 
but that there would also be some re- 
duction in the price at which they were 
obtainable by the public. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was inclined to agree 
with a great deal that had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. J. M. 
Maclean). There was no doubt a great 
deal of waste in connection with these 
Papers. What hon. Members desired 
was that they should have some control 
over their own printing, and that they 
should not be at the mercy of a Depart- 
ment. Whenever any question arose on 
this subject, a Minister got up and said 
that he was not responsible for the 
printer, and when asked who was, the re- 
ply wasthat he did not know. Whyshould 
the§Librarian not be in communication 
with the Committee? He understood 
that the Government proposed to have 
a Special Committee appointed in con- 
nection with this matter, but he hoped 
that the work of the Committee would 
not be limited to the question as to 
what publications should be circulated, 
because they wanted the Committee to 
look into the whole matter of the 
printing of the House, to see whether 
come arrangement could not be made by 
which the House could have effective 
control over its printing. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said, that the Report of the 
Commission on Education was very 
bulky ; there were three large books 
containing evidence in the shape of 
59,000 questions and answers, three 
volumes of Returns and Statistics, and 
one volume of the Report proper. In 
addition to this enormous mass of in- 
formation which had been issued to hon. 
Members, there was an index and a 
digest which they had not reeeived, and 
which they could only obtain on appli- 
cation. This digest, he need hardly say, 
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would be very valuable to those who had 
not time to go into the seven volumes 
mentioned, while the index was import- 
ant to those who desired to study the 
whole case with care. He could not un- 
derstand why they had not been issued. 

Tae SECRETARY to rut TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds N.) said, 
he hoped he might appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers to bring this discussion to a close. 
He thought every Member of the Com- 
mittee must have come to the conclusion 
that the discussion, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), had been most 
useful and interesting ; certainly it was 
the most interesting which had taken 
place on the Estimates, if he might ven- 
ture to say so, for some time, and he 
was very glad that the Committee had 
taken the course which it had done that 
day. He thought he was justified in 
drawing the conclusion that the Com- 
mittee was of opinion in the first place 
that a very considerable saving might 
be effected in regard to the publications 
circulated without any serious disturb- 
ance of the interests of Business, and 
he would certainly endeavour to put the 
matter into some practical shape to 
meet what he believed to be the general 
feeling of the Committee. The hon. 
Member for Wigton (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) had taken a great interest in this 
question, and had most thoroughly and 
fully considered it. He (Mr. Jackson) 
had no hesitation in saying that, with a 
little assistance from the Committee, it 
might be possible to save £10,000 or 
£15,000 a-year in the Stationery Office. 
The hon. Member for Rotherham (Mr. 
A. H. Dyke Acland) had made a valu- 
able suggestion and some criticisms, to 
which he (Mr. Jackson) would reply, 
that the Stationery Office should not be 
charged with responsibility in this 
matter, because the duty of the Office 
was simply to carry out the instructions 
of the Royal Commission, which was 
independent even of the Treasury. He 
believed that the Committee would see 
that, if a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, it must rest with the Chairman 
and the Members of the Commission to 
decide in what way they would present 
the evidence on which they founded their 
Report. He thought, however, the hon. 
Gentleman had made a valuable sugges- 
tion, if it were practicable. He entirely 
agreed with what he had said as to the 
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value of the index and digest of these Re- 
ports of Royal Commissionsand Commit- 
tees of Inquiry. It had hitherto been the 
practice to make arrangements with the 
secretary by whom or under whose super- 
vision they were prepared ; and he was 
not sure that it would be practicable for 
the Stationery Office to discharge these 
duties for all the various Royal Com- 
missions sitting in different places and 
dealing with different questions. His 
own impression was that, to do the work 
in a useful and complete manner, it must 
be done by someone who had been pre- 
sent during the proceedings and watched 
them very carefully ; but he would cer- 
tainly make inquiry about the matter, 
because the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber would meet a distinct want in this 
respect—that the Reports were issued 
without index or analysis, which ren- 
dered them less useful than they would 
otherwise be; and, further, it would be 
a great improvement, in his opinion, if 
they could get some uniform system 
upon which this work could be done. 
He would make inquiry with a view to 
seeing if it were possible to give effect 
to the suggestion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND said, 
he would suggest that perhaps it would 
be possible to draw up a set of simple 
Rules for the guidance of Secretaries of 
Royal Commissions and Committees of 
Inquiry in preparing these indices and 
digests. 

Mr. JACKSON said, this might be 
possible, and he would give the sugges- 
tion his careful consideration. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had referred to the ques- 
tion of the price charged for these 
Papers. When the charge was first 
made, now a long time ago, the prin- 
ciple was that the charge would cover 
the cost of printing, &c. At that time 
the cost of producing Parliamentary 
Papers was much higher than at present. 
In the first place, there had been a re- 
duction in the price of printing contracts, 
and also in the price of paper; and, 
therefore, he thought, as the hon. Mem- 
. ber had said, that the time had now 
arrived when, under the circumstances, 
some change might be made in the price 
of the Papers issued. That point should 
receive consideration. He believed he 
had met most of the points raised by 
hon. Members, and that the discussion 
which had taken place would be most 
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useful to the Government; and, as far 
as he was concerned, he should be glad 
to give effect to the suggestions made at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, that an immediate saving might 
be effected, perhaps larger than the 
hon. Member for Northampton contem- 
plated, without introducing any new 
system whatever, by the simple ex- 
pedient of using smaller type in print- 
ing Parliamentary Papers. There was 
no necessity for printing evidence, 
which was only partially referred to, in 
larger type than was considered neces- 
sary, for instance, in the printing of 
The Times newspaper. There was a 
great danger of concealing facts from 
the knowledge of Parliament by too 
great an economy in printing, as had 
been shown by the Committee over 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) so ably presided, in connec- 
tion with the Army Estimates. It ap- 
peared that a grant of £25,000 or 
£30,000 was made to an inventor, for 
warlike purposes, and the charge had 
been met out of the savings on a pre- 
vious Estimate. This required a Trea- 
sury Minute, which occupied four lines ; 
it was laid upon the Table of the House, 
and then went into the Library of the 
House, but when the matter came to be 
inquired into, it was found that this 
Treasury Minute had never been 
printed. The consequence was that 
the Treasury Minute was entirely con- 
cealed from the knowledge of all the 
Members of the House, except those 
who might have noticed that it had been 
laid on the Table, and who hunted 
it up in the Library. Hon. Members 
would observe that there was a 
great deficiency of details given in 
the Estimate; they would find on the 
Paper sub-heads, the details given in 
which did not cover more than £50,000 
of the £500,000 embraced in the Esti- 
mate. If they were to have effective 
criticism of this Department, there must 
be the same detail shown as in other 
cases, and he would like to know why 
such detail was not given? There were 
some figures given relating to 1884-5, 
1885-6, and 1886-7; but, with regard 
to the year 1888-9, no figures were 
given. He would now refer to the 
management of Zhe London Gazette. He 
had asked the Chairman of Committees— 
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who then held the position of Secretary to 
the Treasury—why it was that advertise- 
ments in Zhe Gazette must be inserted 
through an agent in London, and that 
payment for them was not taken in 
money, but in Gazet/e stamps; and he 
had inquired whether the effect was not 
to add a guinea, in the shape of his 
solicitor’s fee, to the cost of publish- 
ing statutory advertisements, and whe- 
ther such advertisements could not be 
received at the office of The Gazette in 
the ordinary business way. The hon. 
Gentleman had replied with very great 
dexterity, but in a way which, since 
he had been liberated from the trammels 
of Office, he believed would not have 
satisfied himself and which, certainly 
had not satisfied him (Dr. Cameron). 
The answer of the hon. Gentleman was 
that the regulation was not a new one, 
which of course had nothing to do with 
the question ; he said that a solicitor was 
not necessary, and that the ordinary 
advertising agent’s fee would be less, 
and that with regard to the comparison 
with The Edinburgh Gazette, in connec- 
tion with which this practice did not 
exist, the hon. Gentleman said the latter 
was so small that it was not to be com- 
pared with Zhe London Gazette. The 
answer supplied by the Treasury was 
eminently unsatisfactory. He observed 
that the amount of stamps was about 
£19,000 a-year, and he asked why this 
obligation should be laid upon the pub- 
lic, which did not exist in Scotland in 
the case of Tne Edinburgh Gazette. It was 
not an economical arrangement, and he 
was certain that the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who appeared 
to have his mind in such an open con- 
dition for the reception of reforms, would 
see that it was in the interest of the 
Government to make these business 
transactions as easy as possible for the 
public. There were no complaints what- 
ever with regard to The Edinburgh 
Gazette, whereas he had received many 
with reference to the impediments 
thrown in the way of publicity in The 
London Gazette. It was quite right that 
prepayment should be made, though 
persons should be allowed to make it as 
they chose, either in money or in 
stamps, but to keep up the system of 
The London Gasette stamps simply to 
prevent money being taken was an 
antiquated practice, and ought to be 
abolished. 


{ November 7, 1888} 
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Mr. JACKSON said, that there were 
a great many Departments to be pro- 
vided for, and if a separate Estimate 
were made for each they must provide 
a maximum which would be likely to 
meet the requirement in each case, the 
consequence of which would be that a 
margin would have to be taken in each 
case, and this would lead to an enormous 
increase of the Estimate. He thought, 
therefore, the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. Came- 
ron) would see that, so far as details 
were concerned, the Treasury had gone 
as far as they could conveniently go. 
With regard to Zhe London Gazette, the 
hon. Gentleman had asked why it was 
that money was not allowed to be taken 
and the payment must be made in 
stamps. He (Mr. Jackson) had been 
under the impression that in recent 
years the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons and the tendency in all Depart- 
ments had been distinctly in the direc- 
tion of substituting stamps for money. 
That practice had certainly led to the 
removal of many difficulties which had 
formerly existed. But he might be 
allowed to say that there was a great 
difference between Zhe London Gazette 
and Zhe Gazettes of Edinburgh and 
Dublin. In Edinburgh and Dublin the 
printing and publication of Zhe Gazette 
was let by contract. The printer and 
publisher in Dublin received the small 
sum of about £100 for clerical assistance 
in revising and looking through adver- 
tisements, and at the end of the year he 
accounted for the money received. In 
Edinburgh 7he Gazette was printed in a 
similar way by contract, and an allow- 
ance was made to the printer and pub- 
lisher, he believed, of £200 a-year for 
clerical assistance. In London the 
arrangement had been that the printer 
paid so much a-year for the sole right 
of selling Zhe Gazette, and, of course, he 
received a profit on the sale. There 
had been a gentleman for many years 
connected with Zhe Gazette at a salary 
of £800, and this gentleman, he was 
informed, was about to retire, in which 
case the Government had decided not to 
fill up the vacancy. He had suggested 


to his Chiefs that they should take this 
opportunity of looking into the question 
whether the present arrangement was 
the best for carrying out the work, and 
the question which the hon. Member for 
Glasgow had raised would be one of 
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those to be inquired into. He, there- 
fore, hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would be satisfied with this explanation. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the answer 
to the hon. Gentleman was satisfactory 
so far as it went, except on the point of 
stamps. It was all very well to require 
stamps instead of money when stamps 
could be obtained anywhere ; but Zhe 
London Gazette stamps could not be 
obtained so easily, and he thought that 
Postal Orders, which could be got at any 
post office, ought to be received. His 
compleint was that country advertisers 
had to get an agent in London to go 
down to the office and buy Gazette 
stamps, simply that this absurd routine, 
which did not prevail anywhere else, 
should be maintained. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he quite agreed 
that facilities should be given for 
obtaining these stamps. Of course, 
special stamps were in use in order to 
see the exact amount received; but it 
would no doubt be possible to obtain 
that result by keeping an account of 
other stamps which might be used. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked, on what authority the recom- 
mendation had been made that tenders 
should be invited for the reporting, 
printing, and publication of the Par- 
liamentary Debates ? It was not recom- 
mended, he thought, in the Report of 
the Committee which investigated the 
subject this Session. He wanted to know 
whether there was any authority for 
this, and whether it involved the under- 
taking by the Stationery Office of the 
production of the Report of the Debates 
in that House in the same way as in 
America ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had already 
answered the question of the hon. 
Member to some extent. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that it was 
not recommended by the Committee that 
tenders should be invited. The position 
wus this: Notice had been given to 
Mr. Hansard expiring at the end of this 
Session, and therefore arrangements 
would have to be made to provide for 
‘the reporting and printing of the Debates 
and Parliamentary Proceedings before 
the commencement of next Session. 
They had run it as closely, perhaps, 
as they were justified in running it; but 
the Treasury was charged with the 
responsibility of making that provision 
and following the recommendations of 
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the Committee. He thought he was 
justified in saying that the Committeo 
did recommend the invitation to tenders, 
because they approved the form of tender 
adopted. Tenders had been called for; 
no decision had been come to, and the 
Committee would therefore excuse him 
if he reserved further remarks on the 
subject until the question had been 
decided. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he objected to 
the Stationery Department undertaking 
the publication of the Reports and 
Debates in the way proposed, which 
might have the effect of depriving the 
House of control over its own Reports. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was under an entire misapprehen- 
sion. The publication would in future, 
as hitherto, be carried on by a con- 
tractor, and it was specified that the 
work was to be done on similar condi- 
tions and in like manner as heretofore. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, as he understood that the 
question of Hansard would form the sub- 
ject of future discussion, he should say 
nothing on the subject. He pointed out 
that the proceeds of the sale of waste 
paper was stated in the Estimate at 
£10,000, and he wished to draw atten- 
tion to the statement in the Report of 
the Controller that this sale would bo 
more remunerative ‘‘if the Papers were 
not torn.” He did not see that the 
dealers would be likely to divulge any 
secrets there might be in the Papers, 
and the precaution being, therefore, use- 
less, he hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to dispense with the prac- 
tice. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) said, that an enormous quan- 
tity of waste paper referred to in the 
Estimate came from the Post Office. 
He complained that the large sum re- 
sulting was not sent to the Post Office, 
as it should be. A large quantity of 
Papers were sent from the Post Office 
every week to the Stationery Office, 
which were there destroyed, and the 

roceeds credited to the Stationery Office. 

e maintained that this was unjust to 
the Post Office, and should be discon- 
tinued. He would be glad to know 
whether tenders for the waste papcr 
were called for, and, if so, the name of 
the contractor? 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
he wished to call attention to items on 
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page 166, of which the most meagre 
information was given. There was a 
charge for the Treasury, including Par- 
liamentary Counsel and Solicitor, for 
Printing, £1,678, and for paper £1,294. 
In this case the cost of printing exceeded 
thatof paper; but in the next item, which 
included Zhe Police Gazette, the printing 
was charged as £546, and the paper as 
£1,504; and it would be seen that in 
one case the paper cost one-third of the 
printing, and in the other that the print- 
ing cost one-third of the paper. He 
would like to know how these differ- 
ences were accounted for? Again, he 
did not find any account of the cost of 
printing the Customs Bills of Entry. 
| Mr. Jackson: The work is done by con- 
tract under the Stationery Office.] Up 
to two years ago the work was published 
by some Customs officials as a private 
venture, and their profit at the time it 
was taken over by the Government was 
£10,000 a-year. But no account of the 
paper had been laid on the Table of the 
House, and hon. Members had been un- 
able to ascertain what the profits of the 
Government were with respect to it. It 
seemed to him that the profit made must 
be now considerably larger, owing to the 
increase of trade; and he thought there 
ought to be something more than a mere 
reference to the publication in the Esti- 
mate. There was an item of £11,000in 
the Extra Receipts, but they were not 
told whether these were gross receipts, 
and, as he had said, the account of profit 
had never been presented to Parliament 
since the paper had been taken over 
by Government. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought it 
must be obvious to the Committee that 
a proportion could not possibly be estab- 
lished between the cost of paper and 
pues which would apply to each 

epartment. In the first place, he 
pointed out that one of the columns re- 
ferred to included, besides paper, other 
stationery materials of various kinds. 
With regard to the want of uniformity 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
referred, he might refer to Zhe Patent 
Office Journal, where there was a large 
difference between the charge for paper 
and printing. This was due to the fact 
that the journal was illustrated, which, 
of course, added greatly to the cost. In 
these matters the Stationery Department 
was responsible, and within the instruc- 
tions supplied to the Department they 
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worked as cheaply as possible, the work 
being paid for only according to the 
scheduled prices. With regard to the 
Customs Bills of Entry, the amount 
credited was the amount actually paid 
into the Exehequer, and obviously repre- 
sented the total receipts; but the profit 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred to as being £10,000 two years 
ago was certainly not so much now. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he had asked 
what was the amount of profit, and 
where that profit was shown? These 
were two perfectly distinct questions. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he thought he 
had made it clear to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the total receipts were 
£11,000, and that this amount had been 
paid into the Exchequer. Under Sub- 
head B the printing and paper for the 
Customs Bills of Entry was entered as 
£4,000. 

Mr, MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was not particularly acquainted 
with this matter, and he would not, 
therefore, press him upon it further. 
Plainly, the profit he referred to was not 
the profit on the paper, and he would 
ask the hon. Gentleman to look into 
the matter, because when the paper 
was taken over by the Government the 
profit was £10,000 a-year. Nv account 
was given of tiis, which he said ought 
to appear in the Stationery Estimate. 
The profit ought to be larger now than 
in 1884, when it was seized by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
question was, what did it amount to 
now, and where did it go to? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had to 
refer to the large items in the Vote for 
Printing and Paper for Public Depart- 
ments—namely, ‘‘ Printing £179,000, 
and Paper for ditto £120,000.” Taking 
the price of the paper at 2d. a lb., 
over 7,000,000 lbs. of it must be used 
by the Public Departments, mainly in 
corresponding with one another. The 
Committee would observe how enormous 
was this amount of paper, and he thought 
the Treasury ought to exercise somo 
control over the quantity supplied. Ile 
had been brought up in a Publie De- 
partment, and knew there was a perfect 
mania in them for using paper—they 
would use four sheets if it were only to 
write a couple of words. He did not 
quite understand whether the paper was 
used in the offices, and whether the 
printing was for public documents. The 
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charge, however, for the latter was 
enormous, and that for the paper pre- 
posterous, when the present price of the 
article was considered. He would like 
to know what price was paid for the 
paper? Everyone knew that it was 
exceedingly good, and that when one 
wrote to a Public Department the reply 
was upon paper as thick as parchment. 
He admitted that there was a very 
slight reduction this year, and hoped 
the hon. Gentleman, whom he would do 
the justice of saying that, politics 
apart, he was by no means a bad Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, would bring 
pressure to bear on the Public Depart- 
ments, in order that the item for paper 
might in future be very considerably 
reduced. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had, he thought, fallen into an 
error, because he so much emphasized 
the cost of printing for Public Offices. 
But the two items did not hang together. 
Inthe charge for paper was included 
writing paper, paper of which books 
were made and paper for binding, as 
well as for the various accounts ; and it 
was the total estimated sums for all the 
Public Departments. He believed that 
the average price of the writing paper 
was 7d. a ib.; some kinds of it, of 
course, being better than others. On 
the whole, he thought they had gone as 
far in the direction of cheapening the 
cost as they could, and trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would pardon him for find- 
ing himself unable to promise to make a 
further change at present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
seen the book from which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had read in the hands of many 
Secretaries to the Treasury, who were 
always ready to accept it. He was not 
prepared to do that because he had 
found that it contained errors. He 
asked whether the paper was that used 
for writing purposes, or whether the 
item ineluded that used for binding. 
The hon. Gentleman said it must be 
used for printing also, because there 
was an item for binding; but he would 
ae out that in Public Offices they 

ound up the despatches. If the hon. 
Gentleman would turn to Sub-head J he 
would see that acharge for “ Printing 
paper and binding for the Houses of 

arliament ’—that was to say, for the 
printing and binding of the documents 
submitted to them, and it was therefore 
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impossible that this charge could include 
per both for printing and writing. 
he hon. Gentleman was startled at the 
amount, and said it included all the 
Papers submitted to the Houses of Par- 
liament. But it did not do so, and 
therefore there was full reason why the 
hon. Gentleman should compel the 
Public Departments to carry out economy 
in this matter, because he had himself 
been obliged to throw in an item of 
£40,000 which had nothing to do with 
the item in question. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that Sub-head 
J was limited to items which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the Public 
Departments in the sense in which ho 
had used the term; but he would point 
out that Sub-head I. distinctly stated 
that it was for paper for the Public 
Departments. He had said that this 
included all the paper for all the Public 
Departments, including paper for books, 
| to that statement he adhered. 


It being half-an-hour after Five 
of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrovw. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 
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House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Six o’clock. 


—* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Moir 
Tod Stormonth Darling, esquire, for the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 

Surrpty—considered in Committee—Civit Sen- 
vick Estimates; Crass I1.—Sataries anp 
Expenses or Crvit Departments, Votes 24 
to 27. 

Resolutions |November 7] reported. 

Pustic Bris— Select Committee — Waltham 
Abbey Gunpowder Factory * [273], nomi- 
nated. 

Withdrawn—High Courts in India* [339]; 
Housing of the Working Classes * [97]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_90—— 
UPPER BURMAH—PAY AND ALLOW- 
ANCES OF POSTAL CLERKS. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 














Coal Mines, §e. 


India, Whether the ordinary pay and 
allowances of postal clerks in Upper 
Burmah were, until recently, 40 rupees 
per month, and free rations; whether 
the free rations of postal clerks have 
been recently suppressed ; whether half 
of the ordinary salary of a postal clerk 
is retained by the Government until it 
amounts to 800 rupees, kept as security 
against individual dishonesty, so that a 
postal clerk on a nominal salary of 40 
rupees per month for 40 months actually 
only receives 20 rupees per month; 
whether other, and what, deductions 
are also made from the salaries of postal 
clerks for a guarantee fund against 
dishonesty, as well of themselves as of 
other employés; whether he is aware 
that the suppression of the free rations 
has reduced some of these postal clerks 
to a condition of great misery; and, 
whether he will state the salary of the 
Deputy Postmaster General, and if it is 
correct that, in addition to his salary, 
the Deputy Postmaster General receives 
an allowance for rations, or on what 
other account, of 200 rupees per month ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
The first five Questions relate to details 
of local administration, respecting 
which the Secretary of State is not in 
possession of any official information. 
The salary appropriated to the office of 
Deputy Postmaster General in Burmah 
at the present time is 1,000 rupees, 
rising to 1,400 rupees per mensem. The 
question whether a special allowance is 
to be made to the present holder of the 
office to raise his salary to an amount 
approximating to what he was receiving 
as first Assistant to the Postmaster 
General of India—namely, 1,280 rupees 
per mensem—is now under consideration. 
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EGYPT—AFFAIRS AT SUAKIN. 

Str HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, What, according to the latest 
Reports received, is the condition of 
affairs at Suakin; what is the supposed 
number in men and guns of the 
besieging force, and for what length of 
time their attack has been proceeding ; 
and, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking for the security of 
Suakin and the dispersion of the be- 
siegers ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuorz) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
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According to the latest Reports received, 
the state of affairs at Suakin was as 
follows. A dervish force of 1,500 men, 
with a few horsemen and six guns, has, 
since the 18th of September, been 
investing the town. Unsuccessful night 
attacks were made on the Water Forts 
on the 26th of September and 30th of 
October. General Grenfell has pro- 
ceeded to Suakin with four guns; he 
probably arrived there last Monday. 
The responsibility for the defence of 
Suakin rests, not with the British, but 
with the Egyptian Government, who 
have sent reinforcements to that place. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—RETURN OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, When the Return of Proceed- 
ings under ‘‘The Purchass of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1885,” ordered 16th 
July, will be distributed ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was under some misappre- 
hension. No Return was ordered on 
the 16th of July; but the hon. Gentle- 
man was then informed that if he would 
move for a Return similar to one which 
had been ordered by the House of 
Lords, it would be granted. No Motion 
for such a Return was put down, and 
consequently it was not ordered. 


JOAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887—-THE WEIGHING CLAUSE. 


Me. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
case mentioned by him on May 10, as 
throwing doubt on the application of 
Clause 12 of ‘‘The Coal Mines, &e. 
Regulation Act, 1887,” has yet been 
decided; and, whether he now holds 
that this Weighing Clause is universally 
and unconditionally operative, except as 
specified in the Act of 1887? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that this case had not yet been 
decided. Questions had arisen with the 
solicitors engaged as to the terms of the 
draft case. Pending the decision, he 
was precluded from giving an opinion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked whether this case had not been 
under consideration for nine months? 
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Mra. MATTHEWS agreed that it was 
a long time for a case to be pending ; 
but it was not the fault of the Treasury. 


AFRICA—THE SLAVE TRADE, 


Si GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If he can 
yet put the House in possession of a 
summary of the information regarding 
the actual position of the African Slave 
Trade, which the Foreign Offica has 
obtained from its various Consuls and 
other British authorities, whether as 
regards Africa in general or Eastern 
Africa in particular? The hon. Gen- 
tleman also asked whether the state- 
ment that a communication had been 
received from the French Government 
denying that they had given a right to 
search for slaves was authentic ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feroavsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As I stated, in reply to 
the hon. Member on the 9th of August, 
all the information on the subject of the 
Slave Trade which is possessed by the 
Foreign Office is presented in an Annual 
Report; but a Blue Book, with recent 
particulars, is in preparation, and is 
expected to be presented shortly. With 
regard to the supplementary Question 
of the hon. Member, I will only say 
that I laid on the Table last night 
Papers showing the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the coast of 
Zanzibar with reference to the proceed- 
ings in connection with putting down 
the Slave Trade; and these will be in 
the hands of Members, I believe, in a 
day or two. 

Sire GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that, on the African Vote, he 
wouid call attention to the want of suf- 
ficient information in the possession of 
Members on this subject. 


THE INDIAN POLICE—APPOINTMENT 
OF EUROPEANS—THE HON. A. HAY. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the public journals, that the 
Hon. A. Hay, recently an officer in 
the Scots Guards, has joined the 
Burmah Police Force as a Superinten- 
dent of Police ; whether that officer now 
belongs to the Indian Staff Corps, or to 
any of the Regular Services; if he has 
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been appointed to the Burmah Police, 
who appointed him; and whether he 
has passed in the Native language, and 
his fitness for the post has been tested 
by examination, or otherwise ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jouy Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
1. Yes. 2. No. 3. The Governor 
General of India. 4. The Secretary of 
State is not aware what examinations 
Mr. Hay has passed. An examination 
in the Native language has to be under- 
gone before a right to permanent 
employment in the police is attained. 


ARMY—THE COMMITTEE ON HIGH 
EXPLOSIVES. 


Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Committee 
on High Explosives, promised in June 
last, has finished its labours ; whether 
the effect of the high explosive on burst- 
ing is as alarmingly destructive as has 
been stated; and, have shells loaded 
with high explosives been actually tried 
against targets representing the unar- 
moured portions of ships of the Admiral 
Class; and, if not, as there is much 
contreversy as to the number of battle- 
ships necessary for the country’s defence, 
whether he will assure the House that 
practical experiments shall be made for 
thoroughly testing the effects of shells 
filled with high explosives on the un- 
armoured ends of those battle-ships of 
which our Fleet is mainly composed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.8ranuore)( Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In addition to the results already 
obtained, further experiments will be 
necessary, and are being arranged. 


ARMY AND NAVY—THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON THE SYSTEM OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale, 
Whether it is likely that the Commission 
on the System of Administration of the 
Army and Navy will report this Sitting ; 
and, if not, whether he can state the 
probable date of report ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I am not 
quite certain whether it would be 
generally convenient that a Question as 
to the progress of inquiries by Royal 
Commissions should be addressed to 
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Members of those Commissions because 
they happen to have a seat in this 
House ; and it might, perhaps, be more 
convenient as a anneal rule that they 
be addressed to some Member of the 
Government. As, in the present case, 
there is very little information to be 
given to the noble and gallant Lord on 
the subject, perhaps there would be no 
objection to my answering the Question. 
The Royal Commission sat several times 
before the Recess, and a large amount 
of information in documentary shape, 
embodying the opinions of a large 
numberof gentlemen of great experience, 
has been obtained upon the subject. 
The Commission will meet again early 
next week, and I hope the Com- 
missioners will be able to devote them- 
selves very constantly during the re- 
mainder of the Session to the subject of 
inquiry. It is extremely improbable, 
however, that the Commission will be 
able to report before the end of the 
present year. At present it is im- 
possible for me to indicate the probable 
date of the conclusion of our inquiry. 
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THE METROPOLITAN POLICE — THE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER—ARTICLE IN 
“MURRAY’S MAGAZINE.” 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has bean called to an article 
by the Chief Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police, published in Murray’s 
Magazine of this month, in which the 
Commissioner discusses the management 
and discipline of the police under his 
control, and makes disparaging remarks 
upon Members of the late Government ; 
and, whether it is in accordance with 
the usage and discipline of the Civil 
Service that a salaried official should be 
permitted to publicly discuss matters 
relating to his Department, and dis- 
parage the conduct of ex-Ministers of 
the Crown; and, if not, whether he has 
seen fit to take any action in the matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marraews) (Birmingham, E.): My at- 
tention has been called to the article in 
question. I am assured by the Commis- 
sioner that his statements are made 
without reference to Party; and he 
points out that one of the passages re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member applies, 
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on the face of it, to successive Govera- 
ments, and not to any one Governmont 
in particular. With regard to the 
usages of the Civil Service as to the 
public discussion by salaried officials of 
matters which touch upon politics, I 
cannot do better than refer the hon. 
Member to an answer given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury in this 
House on the 15th of March of this 
year, where he will find the subject 
fully dealt with. In 1879 the then 
Home Secretary issued a Rule by which 
officers attached to the Department were 
precluded from publishing works re- 
lating to the Department without per- 
mission, and a copy was sent to the 
then Commissioner of Police. The pre- 
sent Commissioner, however, informs 
me that he was not aware of the exist- 
ence of this Rule. I have accordingly 
drawn his attention to it, and have re- 
quested him to comply with it in 
future. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ROYAL 
NIGER COMPANY — LEVYING OF 
DUTIES. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the heavy export duties imposed by 
the Royal Niger Company on produce 
shipped from the Brass River and other 
effluents of the Niger; whether it is 
true that since August 3, 1888, palm 
kernels have been charged 2s. per cwt., 
and whether the impost was only 2d. in 
1886; whether it has been alleged by 
traders that the new duty amounts to 
25 or 30 per cent on the net value of 
the goods as landed in Liverpool, after 
deducting cost of freight, insurance, and 
other charges, and whether there is any 
reason to regard this estimate as exces- 
sive; whether the Company also de- 
mands a payment of £100 a-year from 
Native traders for licence to trade where 
they and their fathers had been accus- 
tomed to trade freely; what was the 
total amount of duties levied on the 
Brass River between August, 1887, and 
August, 1888, and on what was the 
money expended; and whether the 
Secretary of State will use the powers 
conferred on him by Articles 13 and 14 
of the Oompany’s Charter, to prevent 
restraint of trade and interference with 
Native rights ? 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Niger Company do 
not levy duties on goods imported by 
sea into the Brass River or any other 
outlet of the Niger, nor upon goods 
exported from them. The duty on palm 
kernels from the main Niger has been 
raised from 2d. to 2s. It has been al- 
leged that this duty amounts to 25 per 
cent on the net value; but the Company 
say that it does not exceed 19 or 20 per 
cent—that is, £2 a-ton on a selling value 
of from £10 to £10 10s.; and they say 
that, considering the lowness of the cost 
price as compared with that in other 
districts, this duty is not excessive. The 
question, however, is being carefully 
examined. The Company do not demand 
a licence duty from Native traders of 
£100. The price has, at the suggestion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, been 
fixed at £50 for one station, and £10 
for each additional station. The licence 
is not paid by local Native traders, but by 
foreigners only. The Secretary of State 
will certainly exercise powers, should 
the necessity arise, to prevent restraint 
of trade and interference with Native 
rights. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
BAYONETTING OF PATRICK AHERN, 


Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
Patrick Ahern, who was killed in the 
town of Midleton by a bayonet wound 
inflicted by a policeman on the evening 
of Thursday, Ist November, swore in 
his dying deposition that he was not 
aware of any disturbance taking place 
until he was stabbed by the policeman ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the report that Ahern, after being 
stabbed, was pushed along the street, 
thrown down, and beaten by the police; 
that District Inspector Oreaghe ordered 
the police to charge the people with 
fixed bayonets, notwithstanding the 
reiterated protest of the Rev. Father 
O'Donoghue that there was no justifica- 
‘tion of such conduct, as the disturbance 
was over; and that District Inspector 
Creaghe refused to allow Mr. E. 
Hallinan, J.P., and Mr. J. P. Leahy, 
solicitor for the next of kin, to inspect 
the weapons of the police for the purpose 
of identification of Abern’s assailant ; 
and, whether Mr. Creaghe and the 
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policemen engage’ in the assault will be 
suspended pending an inquiry into their 
conduct ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, it would be manifestly improper to 
discuss in that House the circumstances 
of the case alluded to, pending the ter- 
mination of the Coroner’s inquest. His 
reply to the last paragraph of the Ques- 
tion was in the negative. 


CRIMINAL LAW — COMMITTAL OF 
CHILDREN TO GAOL—NORTHALLER- 
TON GAOL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment made by Mr. John Hutton, J.P., 
at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, that 40 
boys and girls of 16 years of age and 
under were committed to Northallerton 
Gaol last year; that in one case a boy 
of 13 years of age was imprisoned for 
one month for being out poaching with 
his father ; and in another case two boys, 
aged nine and seven years respectively, 
were sent to gaol for seven days for 
damaging growing turnips; and that 17 
of the 40 cases were sent by one magis- 
trate alone; what is the name of this 
magistrate, and for what Petty Sessional 
Division does he usually act; whether 
the Governor of Northallerton Gaol 
immediately reported to the Home 
Office, in accordance with his duty, each 
ease of committal of a child under 14 
years of age; and, what steps, if any, 
the Government propose to take in order 
to check the practice of sending to prison 
children of tender years? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; my attention has not been called 
to the statement in question ; but I am 
informed by the Governor of the prison 
that in the year 1887 26 boys and two 
girls under the age of 16 years were 
committed to Northallerton Gaol. There 
were four cases of boys under 14, three 
of them being those quoted in the Ques- 
tion. Eleven of these cases were sent by 
the Stipendiary Magistrate of Middles- 
brough (Mr. C. J. Coleman). All the 
four cases of children under 14 were 
immediately reported by the Governor 
of the prison and duly considered in the 
Home Office. Three of them were im- 
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prisoned in default of payment of a fine; 
the fourth was detained in the custody 
of the gaoler till the rising of the Court, 
when he was whipped. The Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools Bill now 
before the House of Lords contains pro- 
visions which will, I hope, reduce the 
number of young children sent to 


gaol. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)-J. M. 
JOHNSON, M. J. CARROLL, AND H. 
COOPER. 


Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether his attention has 
been called to the case of J. M. Johnson, 
M. J. Carroll, and Henry Cooper, who on 
the lst of August last were tried in the 
town of Dundalk, in the County of 
Louth, Ireland, on a charge of using 
“violence and intimidation’? to Mr. 
Emerson on the 20th of Junelast; whether 
the report of the trial is correct in stating 
that the offence consisted of ‘‘ booing” 
Mr. Emerson, and that Mr. Emerson 
swore at the trial that the “ booing ” only 
lasted a few minutes, and that he was 
not frightened by it; and, whether Mr. 
J. M. Johnson was sentenced to six 
weeks’ imprisonment, which he is now 
undergoing, while Messrs. Carroll and 
Cooper were released on their own 
recognizances; and, if so, how does he 
account for the distinction made in deal- 
ing with persons charged with the same 
offence at the same time and in the same 
place. At the same time he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department a Question of which he had 
given Notice—namely, What had been 
done in the case of the men who had 
hooted and pelted the ex-Prime Minister 
at Dover last December ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The latter Question 
was struck off the Paper by my direction. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said: I am informed that the three 
defendants named were charged with 
intimidation, and it was proved in the 
case of Johnson, who was the ring- 
leader, that the intimidation consisted 
not only in “ booing,”’ but in inciting a 
hostile and excited crowd against the 
gentleman, who was a stranger to the 
place. Mr. Emerson did state that he 
was not frightened; but the clerk who 
accompanied him swore he himself was 
much frightened, and apprehended an 
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attack upon Mr. Emerson. Johnson, 
when summoned in July for the offence, 
absconded, and the cases had to be ad- 
journed. At the adjourned hearing 
Carroll and Cooper having pleaded 
** guilty,” and it being proved that they 
did not interfere until urged on by 
Johnson, they were dealt with under 
the First Offenders Act, and discharged _ 
on their recognizances to come up for 
judgment when called upon. Johnson 
was sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment, which was confirmed on appeal 
by the County Court Judge. 

Mr. NOLAN asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman had read theevidence given at 
the trial, seeing that his answer was not 
at all borne out by that evidence? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked that 
Notice should be given of any further 
Questions on the matter. 

Mr. NOLAN said, he should put a 
further Question at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


SWITZERLAND—THE SALVATION 
ARMY (MISS STERLING). 


Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
(for Sir Roperr Fowrrr) (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the case of Miss Sterling, an officer of 
the Salvation Army, who has been sen- 
tenced to 100 days’ imprisonment for 
conducting a children’s service; and, 
whether the Secretary of State will 
make representations to the Swiss 
Government on the subject ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’A ffaires is doing all that he can properly 
do jn the circumstances of her case, and 
Miss Sterling’s relations appear to be 
satisfied of this. We are informed that 
it is not the case that she received sen- 
tence of imprisonment for holding a 
children’s service, but for holding public 
meetings, and for other acts, in violation 
of the law of the Canton. 


AUSTRALASIA—CHINESE IMMIGRA- 
TION, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether any 
Correspondence has passed between the 
Foreign Office and the Chinese Govern- 
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ment on the question of Chinese immi- 
gration to Australia; if so, whether he 
is in a position to lay such Correspon- 
dence upon the Table ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Such Correspondence 
has been published by the Colonial 
Office in a Blue Book headed Australasia. 
I do not think that the later Corre- 
spondence is suff ciently advanced to ren- 
der a further publication desirable. 


INDIA OFFICE —COMPETITION FOR 
INDIAN STAMPED PAPERS, &c. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the competition for 
stamped papers, post cards, wrappers 
and envelopes, to be supplied to the 
Indian Government, has been decided ; 
whether the figures in the tenders bear 
out Mr. Purcell’s figures, given as esti- 
mates in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on the Revenue Departments 
in April last; and, who is the success- 
ful competitor ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) referred the hon. Gentleman 
to the Under Secretary of State for 
India. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
VOLUNTEERS—LENGTH OF SERVICE. 

Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true that the 
average length of service of the Volun- 
teers is only three years; and, whether 
he would object to lay upon the Table 
a Return showing which corps were 
below this average ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The average length of service of the 
whole Volunteer Force on November 1, 
1887, was four years and nine months; 
and, looking to the fact that the great 
majority of Volunteer corps enrol their 
men under agreement for a certain 
period (in no case less that three years), 
it is extremely unlikely that any corps 
. would be found in which the average 
service of the members is so low as three 
years. 


POST OFFIOE(SCOTLAND)—THE NORTH 
MAIL, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Postmaster General, If he would state 
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why it is that the down London Day 
Mail, combined with the Scotch Night 
Mail for the Counties of Ross, Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and Orkney, &c., 
is allowed to lie at Inverness two-and-a- 
half hours every morning, instead of 
being sent on at once on arrival of the 
train from Perth at 6.30 a.m. ? 

Tur POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Ratkes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply), said, the Highland Railway 
Company had, since the Ist of October 
last, accelerated for the purposes of their 
own traffic the train in question for the 
first portion of its journey—that is, from 
Perth to Inverness, where it now arrives 
at half-past 6 instead of 8 o’clock as 
previously. The Company have not as 
yet seen fit to carry the acceleration 
beyond Inverness. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES CONVENTION— 
ADHESION OF BELGIUM. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Belgium has given her 
adhesion to the Sugar Convention unre- 
servedly ; and, if not, what is her posi- 
tion with respect to it ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferovusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The assent of Bel- 
gium was given subject to the course 
taken by other Powers, and to the 
results of the Special Commission. The 
particulars were published in Zhe Gazette 
of September 4, page 5,007. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—THE 
SALT SYNDICATE. 

Sire GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether Her Majesty's 
Government have considered and taken 
the advice of their Law Officers on the 
question whether combinations of capi- 
talists to establish monopolies, and raise 
the price of salt and other articles by 
means of rings or trusts, are offences 
against the Law of Conspiracy, or 
against the laws making penal proceed- 
ings in restraint of trade in salt or 
other articles of consumption ; and, if 
so, whether measures will be ta‘cen to 
protect the public against the salt and 
other rings now being formed ? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Sir Murcmarn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): The Go- 
vernment have no information before 
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them which would justify them in taking 
the course which the hon. Member’s 
Question suggests. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give notice that I shall take the 
earliest >. sora of calling attention 
to the subject. 


Me. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : | 


Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware 
that there is a decided case in the Law 
Reports of conviction for combination 
to raise the price of salt? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
That might be. What I said was that 
we had no information before us which 
would justify us in referring the case to 
the Law Officers of the Crown for their 
consideration. Every particular case 
will be dealt with according to its 
merits. 

Mra. BRADLAUGH: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that one of the 
prominent promoters of this Association 
wrote to Zhe Times, stating that the 
purpose was to get a more remunerative 
price for salt ? 

Sie MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
That may be. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE KENMARE 
TENANTRY—COLONEL TURNER. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been directed to a letter purporting 
to be written by Colonel Turner to Mr. 
Solomon Scannell on behalf of the Ken- 
mare tenantry, dated October 30, 1888, 
promising that the case of the tenantry 
should be put ‘‘ before the proper peo- 
ple,” and containing a further promise 
in the following words :— 

“Tf they (the tenantry) abstained from taking 
any whatever in a fraudulent conspiracy 
called the Plan of Campaign; . .... . 
And if, further, they ceased to have any dealings 
with agitators who, for their own selfish ends, 
are endeavouring to push unfortunate tenants 
to their ruin, I veaid a all in my power to get 
their case fairly put forward ;’’ 
and, whether such a letter was written 
by Colonel Turner as alleged, and if so, 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps with regard to Colonel Tur- 
ner’s action in the matter? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that the correspondence between 
Colonel Turner and Mr. Scannell has 
been published in the newspapers. The 
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Government does not intend to take any 
steps with regard to Colonel Turner’s 
action in the matter. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—RAIDS ON THE 
SULYMAH DISTRICT. 


Dr. CAMERON (Gl w, College) 
asked the Under Seorbhary 4 of State for 
_ ewer y: mes his attention has. 

een called to the following passage in 
a letter, dated from Manchester, and 
signed James F. Hutton, which appeared 
in The Times, of the 5th instant :— 

‘*Four weeks back, at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce in this city, an English 
merchant, speaking in the presence of the Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone, relative to the action 
last year of a piratical chief at Sherbro, said, 
‘ He swept down and took 900 captives out of 
British territory, 700 women and children and 
200 men, all British subjects. Not a finger has 
beon lifted to rescue these people from captivity, 
and the majority of them are in captivity to 
this day.’ This statement was not contra- 
dicted at the time. It was published next day, 
but still remains unnoticed ; ” 
and, if he would inform the House 
whether there is any, and, if so, what, 
foundation for the statement referred to? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): My attention 
has been ealled tothe letter. Itis tobe 
presumed that the speaker referred to 
the raid made on the Sulymah District 
in April of last year, the details of 
which are given at length in No. 80 of 
Blue Book C. 5,236. There is no infor- 
mation in the Oolonial Office showing 
that 900 British subjects, or any similar 
number, were carried off by the raiders; 
but some were, no doubt, carried away. 
It was decided that there was no such 
prospect of effectually punishing the 
raiders and preventing further attacks 
as would justify a prolonged and very 
costly expedition to a long distance into 
the interior ; but the Governor has been 
instructed to consider how a defensive 
foree may best be organized; and, in the 
meantime, all practicable temporary 
measures have been taken. 


INDIA—THREATENED FAMINE. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any infermation has 
been received at the India Office regard- 
ing a threatened famine in Goojerat, 
Kankan, Kattyawar, and elsewhere; 
and, whether it is true, as stated, that 
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‘great scarcity, bordering on famine,” 
already prevails in Orissa; that the 
Government has been memorialised 
from Aska to open relief works and pro- 
vide military protection; and that the 
collector of Vizagapatam has telegraphed 
for troops? 

Tazr UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
In reply to a telegram from the Secre- 
tary of State, the Government of India 
reported, on the 30th of October, that in 
Goojerat (which, for the present purpose, 
includes Kattyawar) the situation was 
unsatisfactory, but nowhere critical. Dis- 
tress in Khurda and Orissa had dimi- 
nished, and position improved owing to 
heavy rain, but the paddy crop was not 
yet out of danger. Condition in Ganjam 
(North-East Madras) was critical, and 
distress might come later; but price of 
steple food had fallen. No information 
lias been received of any scarcity in 
Kankan. Since that date telegrams 
have been received from the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of November, reporting heavy 
rainfalls in North-East Madras and 
Orissa, whic still continus. Reports 
have been received by post showing that, 
owing to a failure of crops in the Khurda 
sub-division of Orissa, a relief system 
was organized early in August last, and 
76 relief works were opened, gratuitous 
relief being also given to about 1,000 

eople daily who were unable to work. 
Phe Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion as to a Memorial from Aska, nor as 
to any necessity for military inter- 
vention. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ACT—RELIEF OF LOCAL 
TAXATION. 


Cotoner NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, What is the estimated total 
of the sums which will be handed 
over to the Local Authorities in 
England in connection with the new 
Local Government Act, either directly 
from the Exchequer or in the form of a 
diversion of the product of certain taxes, 
and when will the first payments be 
made to the Local Authorities; and, 
what is the total of the sum which will 
be handed over to the Local Authorities 
in Irsland, and when will the first pay- 
ment be made. 


Dr. Cameron 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
does not state whether his Question re- 
fers to the provisional arrangement for 
the present year only, or to future years 
also. For the present year there will 
be handed over to Local Authorities in 
England 80 per cent. of one-third of the 
proceeds of the Probate Daty, amount- 
ing, if the Budget Estimate of that duty 
be realized, to £1,136,000. Payments 
into the local taxation account of the 
share of the Probate Duty just men- 
tioned have commenced within the last 
few weeks. Up to the end of last week 
£150,000 has been paid out of the Ex- 
chequer to that account. The sum tobe 
handed over in aid of local taxation in 
Ireland is 9 per cent of one-third of the 
Probate Duty. Ona the basis of the ori- 
ginal Estimate it would amount for the 
present year to £127,800. A Bill will 
shortly be introduced to empower the 
Government to pay over this sum to Ire- 
land, and the corresponding sum to 
Scotland, as it has been already em- 
powered to do in the case of England by 
the Local Government Bill. In future 
years the amount to be paid to Local 
Authorities, whether in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, will be increased by 
50 per cent, as one-half, instead of one- 
third, of the Probate Duty will then be 
available for the relief of local taxation. 
In England and Wales a further sum of 
between £2,900,000 and £3,600,000, re- 
presenting the produce of certain licences 
specified in the Local Government Bill, 
will be handed over to the Local Autho- 
rities. But, on the other hand, Grants 
in Aid, which in the year 1887-8 
amounted to £2,870,000, will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, when the Bill would be intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped it 
would be introduced in a very few days. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—HIGH COURT OF 
JUSTICE (CHANCERY DIVISION)— 
WRITTEN AFFIRMATIONS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he is aware that, on October 30, in a 
case pending in the Chancery Division, 
Practice Master Jenkins refused to re- 
ceive a written affirmation from a person 
without religious belief, such person 
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being a Trustee needing to verify a pay- 
ment into Court, on the ground that the 
Evidence Amendment Acts, 1869 and 
1870, only apply to oral evidence; and, 
whether Practice Master Jenkins was 
legally justified in such refusal ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rronarp WessteR) (Isle of Wight): I 
have looked into the matter since the 
Question of the hon. Member appeared 
upon the Paper, and my present im- 
pression is that the practice as laid 
down by Master Jenkins is right, and, 
if so, some amendment of the law may 
be desirable; but I think there is a 
means of obviating the difficulty without 
the necessity of further legislation. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES BILL. 

Lorv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared, during this 
present Session of Parliament, to afford 
facilities for discussing the Bill to fur- 
ther amend the law relating to the 
dwellings of the working classes, and 
the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Acts, 1875 to 1885 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I re- 
gret it is not in the power of Her 

ajesty’s Government to afford facilities 
this Session for the discussion of the 
Bill amending the law in regard to the 
improvement of artizans’ and labourers’ 
dwellings. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked, whether the Government, during 
the Recess, would consider the propriety 
of bringing in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the numerous Acts referring to 
this subject ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH requested Notice 
of the Question. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS— 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION—SECOND 
REPORT. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is intended to give effect, at an early 
date, to the recommendations contained 
in the Second Report of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Service Establish- 
ments ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Report of the Royal Commission to 
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which my hon. Friend calls attention 
was only distributed on the 28th of 
September last. It consists of no less 
than 127 paragraphs, many of them 
containing recommendations of the 
one importance. These recommen- 
ations will, of course, receive the most 
careful consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but, inasmuch as they 
affect both the Public Business of the 
country and the interests of large 
classes of public servants, I am sure 
that my hon. Friend will agree that 
proper time must be given for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the Government have considered the 
First Report, issued nearly a year ago ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We shall take 
the two together. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES—THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION (EXPENSES). 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the time when the 
Special Commission on the Sugar 
Bounties is to meet, the Government 
intend, during the present Session, to 
propose any Vote for the expenses of 
the Commission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster) : It will 
not be necessary to propose any Vote for 
the expenses of the Special Commission 
on the Sugar Bounties. 

Mr. PICTON : Will any money be 
expended before a Vote of this House is 
taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : What money ? 

Mr. PICTON : For the expenses of 
the Commission. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There are 
practically no expenses. 

In reply to Mr. LasovcnerE (North- 
ampton), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that any 
small expenses incurred were paid out 
of the Vote for Special Commissions, or 
out of the ordinary Vote for the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Do the Government not intend 
to stand by their pledge, and give the 
House an opportunity of discussing the 
whole question ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : The Govern- 
ment are in the habit of standing by 
their pledges. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to give the 
House any opportunity this Session of 
discussing this question at all ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Not this Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: When is it pro- 
posed that the Convention shall be 
ratified ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That will not be 
during the present Session. 


SUPPLY—THE EDUCATION 
ESTIMATES. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he would post- 
pone the Education Estimates until next 
week. Friday was an iaconvenient day ; 
and in consequence of the issue of the 
Report of the Royal Commission they 
were, he thought, entitled to two nights 
for diseussing the Estimates. It would 
be a good plan to take two consecutive 
nights ; and, therefore, he asked that 
the Estimates might be taken next 
week. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that he was always anxious to 
meet the views of any hon. Gentleman 
who took an interest in this question ; 
but public Notice was given on Tuesday 
last that the Education Estimates would 
be taken on Friday, and it would be ex- 
ceedingly unfair to hon. Members who 
were under the impression that this 
arrangement would be carried out to 
make any alteration. He ventured to 
express the hope that the debate would 
not extend over two nights; because 
the Government would not be able to 
enter into a discussiou of the Report of 
the Royal Commission. Sufficient time 
had not elapsed to justify them in doing 
so, and they strongly deprecated any 
debate upon a question with which 
they were at present unable to deal. 

Mr. 0. T. D. AOLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury to reconsider his state- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH regretted that he 
was obliged to adhere to the order 
which he had announced. If on Tues- 
day last, or even yesterday, an appeal 
had been made to him, it would have 
been considered. He desired to con- 
sult the general convenience of the 
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House, and it would be most unfair to 
alter now the arrangements made on 
Tuesday last. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE WHEEL AND VAN TAXES. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the Government in- 
tend to persevere in their Wheel Tax 
proposals ; and, if so, when the second 
reading of the Bill will be moved ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I understand the 
natural impatience of the hon. Member 
with regard to this matter; but I am 
not in a position to name a day when 
the Bill will be proceeded with. I will 
consult with my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W.H. Smith), and name the earliest 
possible day. 

Mr. CAUSTON said it was not his 
own impatience, but the public outside 
were most anxious for information. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, When the Navy Esti- 
mates would be taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssirn) (Strand, Westminster) said, 
that he was not yet in a position to fix a 
day. 4 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—-9 — 


SUPPLY-—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuprrpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass II.—Satarres AnD EXPENsEs oF 
Crvit, DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £185,977, to complete the sum 
for Stationery and Printing. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
hoped that in reference to the last para- 
graph in the Vote—namely, the advances 
in aid of the publication of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
kindly tell the Committee what the 
Government intended to do. The sum 
put down in the Vote was £6,100. He 
believed that the Treasury had given 
notice to Mr. Hansard that his contract 
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would expire at the end of the year. 
Was it to be understood that another 
sum of £6,100 was intended to be ad- 
vanced next year? He took it that 
they were to have a new system of 
reporting the Debates introduced, and 
he wished to know whether the Trea- 
sury intended to adopt the Report of 
the majority or of the minority Member 
of the Joint Committee which sat to con- 
sider the question? Were they taking 
an Estimate for a report similar to the 
one which was supplied at present, so 
far as the cost was concerned ; was it to 
be a full or a condensed report, and 
had any arrangement been made to 
prevent the same kind of imperfect 
Reports from being given in the future 
as had been given in the past. The 
reports hitherto had been simply dis- 
graceful. He knew something person- 
ally of condensed reports; but, in the 
case of the reports of the Parlia- 
mentary debates, the condensation has 
generally consisted of taking some lines 
out of one paragraph and adding them 
to something else in another paragraph, 
which was a very different thing from 
condensation. What he wanted to get 
at now was the position of the Govern- 
ment, and whether they intended to 
enter into a contract on the basis of an 
advance of £5,000 a-year, which would 
ensure the preparation of full and accu- 
rate reports. 

Toe SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he should be very glad, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark), to state the posi- 
tion in which the matter stood, although 
he thought he had yesterday practically 
gone into the matter in answer to a 
question that was put to him when the 
Vote first came on for discussion. He 
wished, in the first instance, to correct a 
misapprehension the hon. Member ap- 
peared to be labouring under, which 
might mislead the Committee. The 
money which the Committee were asked 
to vote now was not for next year, but 
for the current financial year. The sum 
about to be voted was wanted for the 
payment of the work done this year. 
In reference to the future, it would be 
within the knowledge of the Committee 
that a Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses was appointed to consider the 
whole question of reporting and pub- 
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lishing of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. That Com- 
mittee went most carefully, thoroughly, 
and exhaustively into the whole ques- 
tion. A great many witnesses were 
examined, and the Committee obtained, 
he thought, all the information neces- 
sary to enable them to come to a sound 
decision. They had made a Report. 
One Member of the Committee did, in 
some way, dissent from the views of the 
majority, but there was only one dis- 
sentient ; and, since the presentation of 
the Report, the Government had decided 
upon giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions contained in it. In pursuance of 
those recommendations they had asked 
for tenders in accordance with the 
specifications put before the Com- 
mittee; and, under those specifica- 
tions, the preparation and publication 
of the reports of the proceedings and 
debates in Parliament would in future 
be carried on, in the same way and on 
the same lines as heretofore. He 
said in the same way and on the 
same lines as regarded the work being 
done by the contractor, and the Go- 
vernment having no official responsi- 
bility for it. The report would not in 
any shape be an official report. Ten- 
ders had been asked for and tenders had 
been received. No decision had yet 
been come to, and he was not at pre- 
sent in a position to tell the Committee 
what the decision of the Government 
upon these tenders would be. He be- 
lieved, however, that the arrange- 
ment that would be made would be 
found satisfactory. They had made 
provision that in future the reports, 
while following the lines hitherto ob- 
served, should be much more full than 
they had been in the past, and care had 
been taken ‘to provide—he believed 
that the Members of the Committee 
would confirm him in this—that Mem- 
bers who had hitherto been considered 
not to require or not to deserve a long 
report, should be proportionately re- 
ported. Of course this provision would 
probably tend to enlarge the extent of 
the volumes. He should like to take 
this opportunity of expressing his own 
opinion—and he believed it was the 
opinion of the Committee generally— 
that if the new arrangement should be 
to terminate their connection with Mr. 
Hansard, bis opinion was that the work 
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done in the pasthad been of great service 
to the House and to the public. As far as 
he was concerned, he should part with 
Mr. Hansard with very great regret. Of 
course it was not always possible to 
continue an old and long standing ar- 
rangement, much as some hon. Members 
might wish to do so, for the times had 
changed. At the same time, he might 
say, on behalf of the Treasury, that they 
had always received from Mr. Hansard, 
as far as it was in his power, the 
greatest courtesy and assistance upon 
any question that may have arisen. 
Mr. Hansard was so well known and 
had so long occupied an honourable 
position in connection with the debates 
and proceedings of Parliament that he 
was justified in saying that in the past 
he had conferred a great benefit upon 
the public. The Vote now before the 
Committee was to defray the cost of the 
work that was being done in the pre- 
sent Session, and the new arrangement 
would come into force next year. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he thought it would be for the 
convenience of the Committee if the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would state the number of 
tenders sent in under the new arrange- 
ment. He would not presume to aek the 
names of those who had sent in tenders. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had no per- 
sonal objection to state the number of 
tenders, but the hon. Member would 
see that if he was to proceed with the 
negotiations it would be better to with- 
hold the information he possessed for 
the present. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Oan- 
terbury) said, he wished to call atten- 
tion to a subject which had been re- 
ferred to yesterday, namely, an item of 
£10,000 for receipts from the sale of 
waste paper. Hundreds of thousands 
of newspapers and illustrated maga- 
zines were posted annually for the Colo- 
nies, India, and all parts of the Kingdom 
and the Continent, but owing to insuffi- 
ciency of stamps and other causes were 
not delivered. These newspapers and 
. magazines were carted off and sold as 
waste paper, and the proseeds, which 
amounted to several thousands of pounds, 
were handed over to the Stationery 
Office. It would be a sensible and just 
thing to credit this amount to the Post 
Office, instead of placing it every year 
under the head of the Stationery Office. 


Mr. Jackson 
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He should be glad if his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
tell the Committee who the contractor 
for this waste paper was. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that these ques- 
tions were asked yesterday, and he must 
apologize to his hon. Friend if he had 
omitted to answer them. If he under- 
stood his hon. Friend rightly, he asked 
that some reconsideration should be 
given to the question of dealing with 
waste paper in connection with the 
Public Offices. He must point out that 
the waste paper was not confined to 
Blue Books and Parliamentary Papers, 
but included all the waste paper of 
every Department. It had been found 
desirable that it should be dealt with 
from one centre and by one Department. 
Accordingly, the waste paper was now 
drawn to the Stationery Office and dealt 
with by that Department. In regard 
to some portion of it, it was thought 
desirable that, in the interests of the 
State, it should be torn up and destroyed. 
As was suggested by his hon. Friend, it 
was quite open for consideration whether 
the present system of disposing of it 
was the best that could be adopted. It 
was certainly doubtful whether it could 
be the most economical or the best 
course to send waste paper from the 
Post Office in Glasgow to London. It 
would be better, probably, to dispose of 
it in Glasgow. That was a suggestion 
well worth considering, and he would 
consider it with the view of ascertaining 
whether any alteration of the present 
system was desirable. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked, whether the House would be 
afforded any opportunity of discussing 
the proposed new Parliamentary re- 
ports? Would the present Vote be 
applicable to pees under the new 
Vote, and would it apply to reports of 
the debates of both Houses ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the course he 
re to take in regard to the new 

eports was, that when the Government 
had arrived at a decision, a copy of the 
contract should be laid upon the Table 
for the information of the House. Of 
course the charge would continue to be 
borne by the Stationery Office. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he thought it would be satisfactory 
for the Committee to know whether the 
new contract would be made with printers 
or with reporters. For his own part, he 
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thought it would be more prudent to 
deal with reporters, to whom the House 
would be principally indebted for good 
work. The reporters would have the 
important part of the work rather than 
the printers, who were more concerned 
with the mechanical part of the work. 
He did not think that the reporters 
should be made altogether subsidiary to 
the printers and printing. There should 
be a competent staff of reporters, edu- 
cated to the work. Such a system 
would be much better than to leave the 
matter in the hands of a printer, with 
whom the quality of the reporting might 
be a minor consideration. 

Dr. CLARK said, that another im- 
portant point was to require the con- 
tractor to employ his own reporters, and 
not to continue the present floating sys- 
tem of taking the reports from whatever 
source they could be obtained. A few 
years ago he was told by Mr. Cornelius 
Buck, the publisher of Hansard’s Debates, 
that the size of the reports depended 
upon the number of copies sold, and 
that if more Members took copies they 
would have bigger reports. What he 
wanted to get at was what the nature of 
the future reports was to be—whether 
they were to have reporters who would 
report both before and after 12 o’clock 
at night, and whether the reports pre- 
pared would be irrespective of the 
number of copies sold. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he could assure hon. Members that 
all these questions had been fully and 
exhaustively gone into by the Joint 
Committee. He quite agreed and be- 
lieved that all the Members of the 
House would desire to endorse what the 
Secretary to the Treasury had said in 
regard to the services Mr. Hansard had 
rendered to the House and the public. 
A similar feeling prevailed among the 
Members of the Committee. The im- 

ression was that the Report of the 

ebates might be made more complete 
and more ample than they had been; 
and it had, therefore, been thought best 
to a the work up to public tender in 
order to arrive at the natural profit 
which was to be derived from it. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire asked the 
Government to place the work in the 
hands of a reporter. Various estimates 
of cost had been put before the Com- 
mittee, and it was on that und that 
they had thought it advisable to submit 
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the matter to public tender. It was 
almost unavoidable that the tenders 
should be sent in by printers—he did 
not think it possible to take them from 
the actual reporters. There must be 
some middle man, whether he was a 
reporter or a printer, who would have to 
be responsible for the reports. He be- 
lieved that the reports, although they 
would not be verbatim, would be much 
more complete than they were at 
present. If it were not wrong to com- 
pare the reporters to ‘‘swine,” he 
might say that sometimes hon. Members 
‘‘cast their pearls before swine.” It 
was considered desirable that there 
should be a fair report of what every 
Member said, whether he happened to 
talk sense or nonsense; and, if he re- 
membered rightly, the Committee had 
laid down that a minimum proportion— 
he thought three-fourths—of what a 
Member said should be reported. [An 
hon. Member: One-third.] Every hon. 
Member would thus have a report of 
what he said equal in length to three- 
fourths of his utterances. Whether 
anybody would read it when it was 
reported, he really did not know. He 
had been a Member of the Committee 
himself, and, for his own part, he 
thought the reports should be a great 
deal shorter than that. He might tell 
the House that, as a matter of fact, the 
British public did not take a great 
amount of interest in what went on in 
that House. There was a time when 
important debates took place, of which 
it was desirable that a complete record 
should be kept, and the daily news- 
papers printed extra copies in order to 
meet the demand of the public. Nothing 
of the sort occurred now, and no news- 
paper printed extra copies on account of 
the Parliamentary debates, because 
there was no demand for them. As a 
matter of fact, the newspaper reports 
were reduced to a minimum. A news- 
paper was a business undertaking, and 
the business of we was to give 
to the public what the public wanted. 
He could assure the Committee that, 
with rare exceptions, there was no such 
bad ‘‘copy ” for newspapers as an ordi- 
nary report of what went on in that 
House. He thought the new system 
recommended by the Joint Committee 
would work well; but he hoped the 
Government would not consider them- 
selves hound to accept the lowest tender. 
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On the contrary, it was desirable that 
they should look into the matter 
thoroughly, and secure a satisfactory 
and highly efficient Report. He might 
add that the Report of the Committee 
was unanimous, with the exception of 
one Member; and if the system recom- 
mended by the Committee were tried, 
he was satisfied that it would meet the 
views of the House. 

Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) (who was 
almost inaudible) was understood to ask 
for information in reference to the pub- 
lication of the Brehon Laws. He 
wished to know if the Government were 
preparec to accept the suggestion that 
the work should not be published until 
it was completed, which would not be 
for three years tocome. A suggestion 
was made last year that each volume 
should be published as soon as it was 
completed, and personally he was of 
opinion that that would be the best 
course to adopt. If that were done the 
House would have an opportunity of 
judging whether the translation was 
carried out in a satisfactory manner or 
not. Ifno judgment was to be taken 
until the whole work was completed, it 
would then be impossible to amend any 
defect which it might contain. He saw 
no reason whatever why the Reports of 
the Brehon Commission should not be 
given to the public as each volume was 
completed. There could be no advan- 
tage in keeping the work in manuscript, 
instead of having it set up in type, and 
— in the hands of the public volume 

y volume. He believed that great 

rogress had been made with the trans- 
ation, and if the Government were not 
prepared to publish the work as far as 
it had gone, he hoped that some 
good reason would be given in justifica- 
tion for the delay. The translation was 
undertaken by Dr. O’Donovan and Dr. 
O’Curry, two of the greatest Celtic 
scholars who bad ever lived, and trusted 
that the work itself would not be sub- 
jected on that account to alterations at 
the hands of the present editors. The 
text was of the utmost value in its ori- 
. ginal form, and should be left as it was. 
He thought that no one had a right to 
tamper with the text of the manuscripts 
prepared by two such eminent scholars, 
although the editor would have a per- 
fect right, in foot-notes, to make cor- 
rections. It would be a great mistake, 
and a most imprudent step, to tamper 


Mr. Labouchere 
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with the text. He had no wish in 
making these observations to say a word 
that would reflect upon the learned pro- 
fessor who was discharging the editorial 
work. He found, after inquiries in 
Dublin, that, on the whole, the work, 
being in Professor Atkinson’s hands, was 
in the hands of the best available man, 
and he was glad to take this opportunity 
of withdrawing the strictures which he 
felt bound to make with regard to 
Professor Atkinson when this matter 
was last before the House. He recog- 
nized that the Glossary to the Brehonic 
literature which Professor Atkinson was 
engaged in making would be a work of 
the utmost value to students of this 
subject. His chief object in mentioning 
the matter was to secure, if possible, 
that each volume should be published 
in the ordinary course as soon as it was 
ready, and should not be withheld from 
the public for three years, which was the 
period mentioned for the completion of 
the work. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, there 
was one point in connection with this 
Vote that he wished to mention, and 
that was the insufficient number of the 
copies of Parliamentary Papers placed 
in the Library and available for tho 
use of the House. Forinstance, he had 
endeavoured to obtain a copy of the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Par- 
liamentary Reporting, but it was not on 
the shelf of the Library, and when he 
asked for another copy he was told that 
there was never more than one copy 
supplied. It appeared to him that it 
was an improper limitation of the num- 
ber of copies available that there should 
be only one on the shelf of the Library, 
and he heard that there was some ob- 
jection to bring in even that one copy. 
He knew that the space cvailable was 
limited, but there were vacant spaces on 
the shelves in the Lobbies, and he cer- 
tainly thought that some of the Par- 
liamentary Papers might be placed 
there, so that hon. Members should not 
be confined to asingle copy. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he knew that 
great interest was taken in the subject 
of the Brehon Laws, and he would take 
care that the observations of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Gill) were brought before 
the Commission. He understood the 
point of the hon. Member to be that 
when one volume was ready it should 
be published without waiting for the 
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completion of the work. So far as the 
Treasury were concerrued, of course they 
could have no objection. All they had 
to guard against was that they did not 
pay for the work beforehand. Therule 
was to pay for it as it was'done. So 
far, therefore, as the Treasury were con- 
cerned, it would make no difference 
whether the work were published volume 
by volume or when completed. 

Mr. GILL said, the hon. Gentleman 
had not quite comprehended the point 
of his remarks. At present they were 
asked to vote a sum of £200 towards 
the preparation of the work, which they 
could only know was done when they 
saw it published, and it had been an- 
nounced that it would take three years 
to complete. Why should they be 
asked for £200 a-year for work which 
might have been done, but which they 
had no means of knowing had been 
done. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would make 
inquiries with a view of ascertaining 
whether the wish of the hon. Member 
conld not be complied with, and each 
volume published as it was completed. 
With reference to the point raised by 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Pic- 
ton), he would point out that the Libra- 
rian of the House was the proper person 
to consult. The copies of Reports that 
were placed in the Library was not a 
matter under the control of the Govern- 
ment; but was rather within the cogni- 
zance of the Authorities of the House. 
If it were possible to comply with the 
wish of the hon. Member, he had no 
doubt it would be done. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he wished to refer to a 
question which was raised upon this Vote 
yesterday—namely, the supply of Blue 
Books. He was afraid that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had displayed a dis- 
a iy to restrict the supply of Blue 

ooks, and he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. J. M. Mac- 
lean) that it would be a great mistake 
to attempt to effect any petty saving in 
that respect. He had that evening, and 
upon other occasions, put questions to 
the Government in reference to the Slave 
Trade in Africa. It was a subject which 
excited great interest, not only in Africa 
and this country, but throughout the 
world. He was told by the Government 
that special Papers had been issued, and 
on going to the Library he found that a 
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Paper, No. 1, 1888, giving a certain 
amount of information had been issued 
during the Recess. It was one of the 
Papers which had not been circulated 
among Members; but which Members 
could obtain onapplication. Duringthe 
Recess, he was naturally absent from 
London, attending to the interests of his 
constituents, and he was, therefore, not 
aware what Papers had been issued for 
which it was necessary that he should 
apply. This Paper, therefore, never 
came into his possession until he made 
inquiries about it in the Library. He 
sincerely trusted that the Government 
did not intend to effect economy by 
depriving hon. Members of their Blue 
Books. He should like to understand 
what Her Majesty’s Government did 
propose with regard to the Committee 
for dealing with the question of Parlia- 
mentary Papers. He understood the 
Representative of the Government to 
say that they were quite willing to ap- 
point a Committee. He hoped they 
would do so without further delay, so 
that the question might be expeditiously 
considered. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman could have 
hardly understood the explanation which 
was given yesterday. The proposal was 
not to deprive hon. Members of any 
Papers if they desired to receive them, 
or to prevent any Member of the House, 
if he so wished, from receiving all the 
Papers that were printed. If he wished 
to have them he had only to give an in- 
dication of his wishes to the Clerk at the 
Vote Office, and he would continue to 
receive them. It was evident, however, 
from the course of the debate yesterday, 
that the majority of Members felt the 

resent supply of Papers to be somewhat 
Salonen and that they would be 
glad to be relieved of so great a bulk by 
the exercise of their own discrimination. 
It was proposed that a list of all Papers 
printed should be sent round daily to 
Members, from which Members would 
make the‘r own selection. In case an 
hon. Member did not wish to make a 
selection, but to receive all, he had only 
to give notice of his wishes. In regard 
to the question put to the Government 
as to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, the desire of the Government was 
that the Printing Committee should be 
allowed to exercise an effective control 
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over the Printing Department. The) Books giving in duplication year after 
style of printing might there be regu- | yea a vast mass of statistical informa- 
lated, and he believed thus was great tion, which, if given every three or five 
room for economy in that respect, so far | years, might be valuable. Hon. Mem- 
as the size of the type, and so on, were bers had to look into what were known 
concerned. He hoped before long that | as a short list and a long list. He did 
the Committee would be able to carry | not understand upon what rule this list 
out an effective arrangement. | was prepared, or who was responsible for 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- | it; but he was satisfied that a number 
hampton, E.) said, he did not quite of Papers and Books might well be put 
understand the reply of the hon. Baronet in the short list, while there were in 
to the question of his hon. Friend the the short list Papers which ought to be 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George |in the hands of every hon. Member. 
Campbell). He was not able to be He did not see why the Printing Com- 
- in the House yesterday; but mittee should not look into the whole 

e had carefully read all that passed, question of this official literature and 
and he did not think the Government its due distribution; but he did object 
were justified in giving a decided | to an expression of au opinion in a thin 
expression of opinion in what was merely Houseona Wednesday afternoon—[ Cries 
a strictly limited House yesterday after- | of ‘‘ No!” ]—being taken as an expres- 
toon assembled just afteralong Adjourn- | sion of the generalopinion of the House. 
ment. The opinion expressed by hon. | He would not contradict the hon. Mem- 
Members under such circumstances berwhosaid ‘‘No;’ but it was stated in 
could not be taken as anything like an | the newspapers that the attendance was 
expression of the whole feeling of the | small, and that a quorum was not formed 
House as to the desirability of effecting | until the Speaker had been waiting for 
achange in the distribution of Official! sometime. The matter was one that was 
information. He was quite prepared to| well worth considering, but he hoped 
support the appointment of a Com-| that hon. Gentlemen would not be de- 
mittee; but he certainly did object to|luded by the idea that the enormous 
the plan shadowed forth by the hon.| expenditure for stationery arose from 
Baronet, that Members should be sup-| the printing of Parliamentary Papers. 
plied with a slip of paper every morning, | A far greater saving might be effected 
from which they were to find out what | in the cost of the stationery and print- 
they wanted, anddetermine what Papers | ing of the House of Commons if the 
they would be supplied with. ‘There| Treasury would invest the Stationery 
were a great many Parliamentary | Department with a greater amount of 
Papers, the value of which could not be| control than it had at present. The 
known until they were actually in the; rule of the War Office might be fol- 
hands of hon. Members. Upon this| lowed, and a strict investigation made 
questicn he might, perhaps, be allowed | into the printing and stationery ar- 
to say a word or two, because he had | rangements of the other Departments, 
presided over a Committee which sat/ and a saving might be effected vastly 
on the stationery question a few years | greater than any sum that could be got 
ago, and he was able to give his testi-| by restricting the distributica of Parlia- 
mony that the enormous expense of this| mentary Papers. He hoped the Go- 
Department did not proceed from the| vernment would not proceed with pre- 
official printing required for the|cipitancy, and he thought it would be 
information of Members of the House.| wise for a Committee to sit on the 
He had investigated the amount ex-| whole question, the Printing Committee 
ended in Returns, and he had found | being as good as any other for the 
it to be infinitesimal as compared with} purpose. ‘The question had not been 
. the general expenditure. | When hon. | properly discussed, and there was a 
Members asked for Returnsand general} great deal more in it than might 
information, and were told in reply| appear at first sight. He was most 
that their wishes could not be complied | anxious to reduce expenditure, and by 
with on account of the expense, they | the proposed plan, perhaps, from £8,000 
might be certain that the plea was/to £10,000 a-year might be saved. But 
unreal. There were a great many Blue|a great deal larger saving might be 
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effected by preventing waste and regu- 


lating the quality of the paper. He 
did not believe that any restriction 
of official information would be wise; 
and when hon. Members pressed for 
Returns, although the subjects to which 
they related might appear trivial, a 
great deal of time was saved by sup- 
plying the information which it was 
certainly the duty of the Government 
Departments to supply. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if 
his right hon. Friend had been in the 
House yesterdey he would have ob- 
served that the House, although small, 
was a very intelligent one. Was he 
to continue to be pestered with Blue 
Books, and have his hall ‘‘ bunged”’ 
up with Parliamentary Papers because 
his right hon. Friend wished to read 
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have the whole of the Blue Books if he 
wanted them, and it was for his hon. 
Friend and those who thought with him 
to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of saying that they did not want 
them. It was not necessary that much 
more should be said on the general 
question. It was quite understood that 
the Printing Committee was to be called 
together. He maintained that it was 
monstrous that a Member who desired 
to call attention to such an important 
question as the African Slave Trade 
should be told that the Papers had 
been docketed as if they were of very 
little importance, by they did not know 
whom—perhaps by the Librarian or by 
some clerk in the Library. There were 
many very important Papers that were 
not placed in the long list, which hon. 


them? At the same time, he wished | Members should have facilities for ob- 
his right hon. Friend to understand | taining. He could only hope that the 
that no one was anxious to prevent! Printing Committee would deal with the 
him from reading the Blue Books| matter thoroughly. 

morning, noon, and night. All that; Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
was asked was that hon. Members | said, that if the hon. Member for Kirk- 
should go to the Office and say—‘‘I' caldy (Sir George Campbell) would read 
wish to be supplied with all the Blue | the Votes daily he would find that a list 
Books,” and he would continue to re-{ was given of the Papers issued, and 





ceive them. 


Why should he (Mr. | 


that he could obtain them if he chose to 


Labouchere) be compelled to have them | apply for them. 


if he did not want them? A sage had 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 


once divided the world into two cate-! was one of the foolish people who did 


gories—the wise men, who read few 
books; and the foolish men, who read 
many books. He himself was in the 
first category, but his right hon. Friend 
insisted upon being in the other. He 
was sorry for him. The new system 
might, at least, be given a reasonable 
trial, and then, if it were not approved 
of, the old system could be reverted to. 
It would most unquestionably save the 
money of the State, and it left it to the 
option of every Member of the House 
to say whether he would take the whole 
of the Papers or not. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
altogether differed from the view which 
had beeu expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for hee: wanna (Mr. Labouchere). 
The hon. Member wished to be supplied 
only with the Books and Papers he 
chose to ask for, but he (Sir George 
Campbell) would put the matter in 
another shape. He did not wish to 


have the responsibility of saying that 
he did not want a certain Blue Book. 
He thought every hon. Member should 





read the Parliamentary Papers; but 
when he was absent from London for a 
few weeks he did not see the Votes. In 
regard to the Paper on the African 
Slave Trade, he had never seen that it 
had been issued until he came down to 
the House, nor had he any opportunity 
of knowing that it had been issued. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £8,314, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, and of the Office 
of Land Revenue Records and Inrolments.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that this Vote was a very important 
one and involved the expenditure of 
several thousands of pounds. It related 
to land and property which were handed 
over to the State at the commoncement 
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of the Reign for administration, so that 
they might be managed properly and as 
much as possible got out of them. Now, 
some of the accounts connected with 
these Offices were never submitted to 
the House of Commons, and the Vote 
only gave the salaries and expenses 
incurred in the Office of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues. There was, indeed, 
an account which was placed in the 
Library of the House, but he did not 
think it was to be found among the 
Papers that were distributed to Mem- 
bers. At any rate, he would call 
attention to one fact which showed 
what little regard was paid to these 
accounts. Some years ago he had a 
conversation with a former Secretary to 
the Treasury about some items of this 
kind, and, pointing to a particular sum, 
the hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Why, I 
never saw it.” Although he had been 
Secretary to the Treasury for some years, 
he said he had never seen the item to 
which reference was made beforo in his 
life. The attention of Parliament had 
in recent years been repeatedly drawn 
to this subject, and no doubt the present 
Secretary to the Treasury had looked 
into it, but it could not be expected that 
other hon. Members should be acquainted 
with the manner in which the Crown 
estates were administered, or whether 
they were administered in the most 
economical manner or not. He saw 
that in the legal branch the Soli- 
citor got for himself an annual salary 
of £1,500, with incidental expenses 
amounting to £1,195. This gentle- 
man had, he presumed, to consult 
counsel, instead of acting on his own 
opinion, because there was an item in 
the Vote of £2,115 for fees to counsel, 
and the year previously the amount 
paid in the same way was £1,160. Now, 
it did appear to him that if they were to 
have a legal gentleman at a salary of 
£1,500 a-year, with clerks under him 
and incidental expenses, this gentleman 
ought to be able to form his own opinion 
without consulting counsel. That, how- 
ever, was a matter of detail. He pro- 
posed to give a few instances to show 
what the Department really cost, and 
what the actual expenditure was. Wind- 
sor Park and Woods covered 22 square 
miles; one-third consisted of pasture land 
and the other of woodland and woods. 
Pasture land in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor was of very great value, and 
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many gentlemen would be glad to have 
it for nothing, and would make a good 
deal of money out of it. Let the 
Committee see what the expenditure 
upon Windsor Park was. The total 
receipts from the 22 acres fell consider- 
ably short of the total expenditure, which 
amounted to £23,337. When he had 
drawn attention to this circumstance 
in a previous Session he was asked to 
look at the roads. The roads cost 
£8,358, and setting aside that sum they 
received £1,300 less than they spent 
upon the administration of Windsor 
Park. If hon. Members would look 
into the various items they would not be 
surprised that this was the case, seeing 
that they included the salaries of a 
deputy ranger, park-keepers, game- 
keepers, and other officials who had 
been foisted upon this item of expendi- 
ture. Going further, he found that there 
were charges for the maintenance of 
new works and improvements, for a 
covered way at Ascot, and for drainage 
at Cumberland Lodge. Why were they 
to provide a covered way at Ascot, which, 
he presumed, meant to the racecourse, or 
for the drainage of Cumberland Lodge? 
It must be remembered that this was 
property which the State had taken over 
for the purpose of administering it 
economically, and to get as much money 
from it as possible. A further item was for 
the laying on of water to Ascot stables 
and stand, and for the repair of the 
Royal stables and kennels. The last 
item was, he believed, in connection 
with the stag hounds, under the control 
of the Master of the Buckbounds, the 
Vote for which came out of the Civil 
List; but why should the country be 
called upon to pay for the maintenance 
of the stables and kennels? Then there 
was a contribution of £500 for food for 
game. ‘hen he had called attention to 
this item before, the explanation of the 
Treasury was somewhat remarkable, 
and he would take the liberty of repeat- 
ing it. It might naturally be expected 
that if a tenant kept up the game, the 
landlord would pay the expense of the 
food supplied. But he was simply told 
that there was once a charge of £1,500 
a-year for this purpose. That was not, 
however, a question which Parlisment 
had to consider now. They were dis- 
cussing a simple question of a sum of 
£500 charged as a contribution for food 
to game. The Government said that if 
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hon. Members would look into the Act 
of George III. it would be found that in 
taking over the Crown Lands Parliament 
accepted all the charges upon the land 
taken over; that in the Act 1 Viet. 
these charges were recapitulated, and 
that Parliament accepted all of them. 
But it was pointed out that at the time 
of the passing of the Act of George ITI. 
people did not breed pheasants. The 
authorities admitted that that might be 
true, but that as the pheasants had been 
deprived of the fields of buckwheat 
which existed at that time, other food 
was substituted as a sort of compensa- 
tion to the pheasants. This was an 
instance of the way in which the public 
money was wasted and squandered. 
There was another instance which he 
desired to mention. There was in 
Leicestershire a village called Billing- 
borough. The other day the labourers 
of that village held a meeting, and ap- 
plied to the Commissioners to grant 
them allotments. There was a farmer 
in the parish who farmed 830 acres, at 
a rent of 32s. per acre, including build- 
ings, &c. This farmer was in the habit 
of letting out a portion of tke land for 
which he paid 32s. per acre to agricul- 
tural labourers at £4 per acre. Well, 
the Commissioners replied to the depu- 
tation which waited upon them that 
they would grant allotments to these 
agricultural labourers, but they notified 
to them that they must pay £4 an acre 
—that being the price at which the 
farmer let out his land. The agricul- 
tural labourers met together, and unani- 
mously refused to accept the offer, 
because they said they could not work 
the land at a profit. He had thought it 
worth while to mention this fact, be- 
cause it showed that some investigation 
was absolutely necessary. But he was 
going one step further, and he desired 
the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. Fowler) to what he was about to 
say. His right hon. Friend, like many 
other Members of the House, was a 
member of the Nonconformist persua- 
sion. He held in his hand a circular 
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sent out by the vicar of the parish 
of Billingborough and others ask- 
ing for subscriptions to the much- 
needed restoration of the chancel of 
the parish church, and he found that 
the Office of Woods and Forests had 
contributed a sum of £500 for a new roof, 
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a new floor, and a new east window. Was 
there any instance of these gentlemen 
contributing to the maintenance and 
repair of Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship? None. Why should they con- 
tribute to one particular sect money 
paid by all sects in the community? 
The case was a public scandal. In the 
case of land being required for a board 
school an excessive price was charged 
by the Commissioners. He thought it 
was monstrous that while the Com- 
missioners refused to give land to a 
board school, and the board school 
had to incur a debt, this other sum of 
money wasgranted by the Commissioners 
for an east window in the chancel of the 
parish church. He was strongly of 
opinion that a Committee ought to be 
appointed to inquire into these matters. 
There had been Committees upon other 
Public Departments, and he saw no 
reason why there should not be a Com- 
mittee upon this. He certainly knew 
of no Department which more required 
investigation. The facts he had pointed 
out in connection with Windsor Park 
and the village of Billingborough showed 
that there was something wrong in con- 
nection with the Department. He had 
given Notice of an Amendment upon 
the Vote, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) had given Notice of another 
on the same point—namely, to reduce 
the Vote for the salaries of the two 
Commissioners. He . thought those 
Amendments went to the root of the 
matter; and if the Committee would 
agree to that which he proposed to 
move—namely, the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £500, it would 
enable the country to repay itself for 
the contribution to this east window in 
the chancel of the parish church of 
Billingborough. He hoped that he 
might receive an assurance from the 
Government that next year a Committee 
would be appointed to look into the 
whole subject. He should like to go 
even further than that; but he saw that 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) was alone on 
the Treasury Bench. Neither the First 
Lord of the Treasury nor the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was present, and pro- 
bably the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury would not be able to 
give an absolute pledge; but he was 
sure that the hon. Gentleman recognized 
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the fact that some investigation was 
necessary. The Treasury were of them- 
selves unable to cope with the matter 
without having Parliament behind them. 
But he should be content if the Secretary 
to the Treasury would tell him that he 
recognized the facts himself, and would 
do his best to induce his Ovlleagues to 
grant a Committee. In that case he would 
not press the matter further; but in the 
meantime, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity to the hon. Gentleman to tell the 
Committee what he intended to do, he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, Wages, and 
Allowances, be reduced by £500.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Praston) said, he 
thought the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had done 
good service in bringing this Vote under 
the attention of the Committee. Per- 
sonally, he was not one of those who 
advocated economy in the abstract; but 
he was desirous of seeing it carried out 
in practice. He hoped the Government 
would grant the Committee which had 
boen asked for, and for this reason— 
that, owing to the way in which this 
Vote came before Parliament and the 
accounts connected with the Crown 
Lands, although a Royal Commission 
had been appointed to inquire into all 
the Civil Establishments, it would not 
be possible for that Commission to in- 
quire into matters connected with the 
administration of the Crown Lands. 
They could only deal with the actual 
Establishments for which money was 
voted by Parliament. He had had 
the curiosity to look into the Report 
relating to this Office for last year. 
In all these matters he entertained a 
strong opinion that they should 
not be regarded as questions between 
the Benches on which he sat and those 
opposite; but that independent Mem- 
bers sitting on both sides of the House, 
who were desirous of effecting a reduc- 
- tion in the Expenditure of the country, 
should unite together. In regard to 
this Vote, in the first place, he could 
find no clear statement whatever as to 
what the nation really got from the 
Crown Lands; and as he read the state- 
ments which were issued from the Office 
of the Commissioners, some of them 
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were absolutely contradictory in them- 
selves. He would take, for instance, 
such an important point as the gross 
amount paid annually into the Exche- 
quer as the balance of Revenue over 
the ordinary Expenditure. Last year 
he found, on deducting the Expenditure 
from the Income, that there was a 
balance of over £375,000; but that was 
not the sum actually paid into the Ex- 
chequer, because he found, from the 
Auditor General’s Report, that the sum 
actually paid into the Exchequer was 
under £370,000. Why was not the 
exact balance paid in? On looking into 
the Report for this year he found that 
in the year 1887-8 the balance between 
the Receipts and Expenditure was 
£413,000; but he found that, as a 
matter of fact, only £390,000 was paid 
in. Where had the remaining £23,000 
gone? No doubt the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
able to explain; but Parliament ought 
to insist upon this—that whatever sum 
was returned as the balance between 
Expenditure and Income ought to be 
paid into the Exchequer, every penny of 
it, and these round sums ought not to 
be given. It was important that these 
matters should be looked into, because 
the nation, as a whole, taking the 
average of years, was a considerable 
loser by the bargain which had been 
made with the Crown. This was not 
because the Crown Lands were not well 
able to bring in a much larger return 
than was actually paid to the Crown— 
namely, £385,000 a-year; but anyone 
who inquired into the way in which the 
Crown Lands were administered would 
find that the way in which matters stood 
was something that passed all comprehen- 
sion. How did the matter stand? He be- 
lieved that we paid the Orown £385,000 
a-year for the Crown Lands. What did 
they get in return? He found that last 
year there was paid into the Exchequer 
a sum of £375,000; but even that did 
not represent what the nation got. It 
got a great deal less than that on ac- 
count of the cost of the Office which 
they were going to vote that day. Last 
year the Office expenses amounted to 
£30,000, and this year to £1,500 more. 
What they got last year was only 
£335,000, as against £385,000, or a 
clear loss of £50,000. People told him 
it was a delicate matter to inquire into 
these Crown Lands; but he maintained 
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that the question had nothing to do 
with the Crown at all. Indeed, it was 
these very men who, under the guise of 
loyalty, fattened on the maladministra- 
tion of these Crown Lands, and that 
was the essence of the complaint he 
made. He did not understand why 
these Reports wero not presented asa 
whole, and why they should be split up. 
The Committee ought to be able to see 
at a glance what the Crown Lands 
brought in, and what the nation had to 
pay for them. In looking over the 
Report there were a good many things 
which suggested thoughts to his mind. 
In the first placo, if he understood the 
bargain which had been made with the 
Crown, it was that the nation was to 
pay to the Crown a sum of £385,000 
a-year, and to receive the produce of 
these lands in return. But he did not 
find that that was the case, and he 
wanted to know from the Secretary to 
the Treasury exactly which of the 
Crown Lands the public was entitled 
to the produce of and which not? It 
should be distinctly put to the nation 
how they stood in regard to the profits 
derived from the Crown Lands. It was 
quite certain, on looking through the 
Reports of the Commissioners, that it 
was quite possible to make a great deal 
more out of them on the one hand, and 
to spend a great deal less on them on 
the other. They were administered by 
two Commissioners. He was bound to 
say that, looking at the past adminis- 
tration of the Crown Lands, the two 
Commissioners had quite enough to do 
if they attended to that business alone; 
but, to his astonishment, he found that 
one of them had been appointed Re- 
ceiver General for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. He strongly objected to pluralities 
of that kind. lf the Commissioner in 
question would fairly attend to his 
work in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Crown Lands, he would 
have plenty to do; and it was impro- 
per, he thought, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to sanction the 
holding of a double Office. He had 
been anxious to get some general idea 
of what the Crown Lands were; but 
he could find no Schedule whatever of 
the acreage or of the properties in the 
hands of the Commissioners since 1875. 
He thought it was high time that there 
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Crown Lands were, where they 
were situated, and what the acre- 
age was. In the absence of any 
statement of the acreage in the Report, 
it was utterly impossible to know how 
they were administered. He was not 
aware thatin any one case, with the ex- 
ception of Windsor Park, the acreage 
was mentioneé, and in that instance the 
facts were not very encouraging, because 
it would appear that out of 23,000 acres 
only £4,000 was obtained as a return, 
whereas £21,000 was spent upon them. 
The whole Report was the most absurd 
jumble it was possible to imagine. No 
one could tell what was the charge for 
permanent improvements, or what was 
put down for temporary improvements 
in the current year. It was impossible 
to say what rents were received as in- 
come and what represented capital. No 
clear distinction could be drawn as to the 
profits derived from sale and the profits 
derived from rent. The whole matter, 
he was bound to say, was more unintel- 
ligible than the usual unintelligible 
documents presented to Parliament, and 
he was afraid that it was meant to be 
unintelligible, because he could not be 
persuaded that it was not possible, 
with all the talent they had at the Trea- 
sury, to submit the accounts in a more 
intelligible form. Then, again, as to 
the produce of these Crown Lands, the 
hon. Member for Northampton had told 
them something about Windsor Park— 
the only case in which the acreage was 
given. He had told them that there 
were 15,000 acres of woods, 5,000 of 
timber, and 5,000 of pasture land. Yet 
the whole estate produced only £4,500 
a-year, and the cost was £24,300. The 
excuse the Commissioners gave for this 
small amount of income was that, like the 
Royal Parks in London, Windsor Park 
was largely used by the public for pur- 
poses of recreation; therefore, a profit 
and loss account was not to be expected. 
He had looked into the matter, and he 
found that the only Park which was 
treated as a public Park was the Home 
Park, which produced £91 and cost £150. 
He did see in the Accounts, however, 
such items as ‘‘Chaplain”’ and “ Or- 
ganist,” although he did not know 
what the public had to do with them in 
connection with Forests and Woodlands. 
At the same time there was no account 
whatever of the acreage of these estates, 
nor had any account been presented 
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since 1875. Takiog the New Forest, 
which represented the largest of the 


re 

Crown Taste he was not aware of 
the acreage, but he knew that it was 
pretty considerable, and anyone who 
knew anything of the management of 
woodlands was aware that the Forest 
was most disgracefully managed. There 
was an ex-Minister (Sir William Har- 
court) on the other side of the House 
who ought to know something about 
the New Forest, but, to his astonish- 
ment, on looking through the Return of 
last year, he found that the right 
hon. Gentleman to whom he re- 
ferred had leased a portion of the New 
Forest to himself. Now, it was a Rule 
that Ministers must not lease Crown 
Lands to themselves, yet in 1883 this 
right hon. gentlemen had granted to him 
alent for 99 years of land which had 
never been leased before, and at a very 
cheap rent—namely, £35 a-year for the 
first three years, and then £100. Not 
only was this the taking of land which 
had never been leased before, but it 
was breaking through the invariable 
Rule that land of this kind was not to 
be leased for more than 21 years. He 
trusted that the House would receive an 
explanation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the subject. With regard to 
the New Forest itself, if it was intended 
to lease the Forest in that way, they 
were certainly not likely to get much 
profit out of it. What was the Result? 
There could be no wonder, if this 
was the management of the Com- 
missioners, that last year the New 
Forest should have been a dead loss, 
and that the whole of that vast tract of 
land brought nothing whatever into the 
National Coffers, the cost having been 
more than was obtained from it. Then, 
again, there was the case of the Forest 
of Dean. From the enormous extent of 
woodland in that Forest a profit of only 
£2,000 was obtained, and that profit 
was made from the smaller forests. The 
entire estate was so badly managed that 
it was only from small portions of it that 
a profit was realized. There was another 
question he should like to ask, in con- 
nection with this Forest. In former 
times one of the main purposes for which 
estates of this nature were kept up was 
that they might supply timber for the 
Navy. Upon that point there were two 
questions he should like to ask. In the 
first place, what quantity of timber 
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obtained from theso forests was now 
used by the Navy; and whethor it was 
the fact, as he was given to under- 
stand, that the Admiralty, instead of 
buying this timber, obtained what they 
wanted in another way? Hon. Members 
might see in the columns of the news- 
papers an advertisement in which the 
Woods and Forests proposed to sell a 
certain amount of timber immediately 
followed by another advertisement in 
which the Admiralty wanted to buy 
timber. He was told that it very 
often happened that the contractors, 
seeing these advertisements, bought the 
timber from the Woods and Forests, 
and sold it again to the Admiralty at a 
smart profit. Then, again, he should 
like to know how far the principle of 
selling these things by public auction or 
contract was adopted ? On looking over 
the Returns he found that every sale 
that took place in regard to the Woods 
and Forests was a sale by private con- 
tract. He was afraid that selling by 
private contract let in a good deal of 
jobbery which he should be glad to 
see stopped. He should certainly 
like to see much less of this selling by 
private contract. He had now gone 
through the Woods and Forests; and 
he wished, before bringing his remarks 
to a close, to refer to the ordinary 
Estates of the Crown—the farms and 
mines. He found that the produce 
from them was £440,000 a-year; but 
the real rent was only £400,000, owing 
to various sources of expenditure, such 
as interest and charges of that kind. 
But what did the Committee think it 
cost to administer this £400,000? The 
cost was £84,000, or mors than 20 per 
cent. In fact, it amounted to more than 
25 per cent of the gross total. And it 
must be recollected that these properties 
were not like ordinary estates. He saw, 
for instance, that although a certain 
sum appeared under the head of dona- 
tions, yet that item was entirely confined 
to properties in England, and was very 
small. Then, again, these properties 
did not pay rates. In some counties 
that fact gave rise to great inconveni- 
ence. For his own part, he could not 
conceive why the Crown Lands should 
not be treated for rating purposes like 
other properties. Any contributions in 
aid of the rates were given as a free 
gift, and they were exceedingly small, 
amounting, he believed, to only £1,000. 
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Another reason why the Crown Lands 
should be carefully administered was 
that there were vast arrears, which 
there was no probability of recovering. 
In addition to that he found from the 
Report of the Accountant General, that 
a heavy charge would fall upon these 
Estates in 1891, in regard to the Forest 
of Dean, which would involve a dead 
loss of £20,000. Another thing which 
induced him to believe that the estates 
might be more judiciously administered 
was a suspicious statement which oc- 
curred in the Auditor General’s Report, 
and from which it might be gathered 
that the banking accounts of the Re- 
ceivers had not in the past had that 
close attention which they ought to 
have had. The Accountant General said 
that the banking accounts were more 
satisfactorily arranged, and that the 
Receivers of the Crown Lands now kept 
separate banking accounts and bank 
books, which were of great use in the 
verification of the accounts. The ad- 
ministration of the Crown Lands ap- 
peared to have been bad from the be- 
ginning to the end. He trusted that in 
a matter of this kind they would not 
have the Liberal on the one side and 
the Conservatives on the other; but 
that independent Members would unite 
in voting against the two Front Benches, 
each of which was as bad as the other. 
The matter was one which was entirely 
separate from Party; and for the rea- 
sons he had given, he would most 
heartily support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he agreed with a great deal that 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Preston, and he hoped that the ques- 
tion would be dealt with on both sides 
of the House without regard to 
Party feeling. There were one or 
two matters which had been brought 
before the Committee by the hon. Mem- 
ber, on which he thought a word or two 
of comment was needed. If there had 
been a bargain between the Crown and 
the country, that bargain was not of the 
character which had been shadowed 
forth in the words used by the hon. 
Member. The Crown had given up 
nothing whatever at any time to the 
country. He said this notwithstanding 
the opinions which were expressed last 
year from the Treasury Bench; but 
from a careful examination of every 
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document relating to the question 
which he had been able to obtain. The 
whole history of the matter was exceed- 
ingly simple and clear. It dated back 
only from the time when William IIT. 
came to this country. Up to that time 
no regular Civil List Vote was in 
existence. In the Civil List Act certain 
items making up the Civil List Revenue 
were specifically named, and one of 
those items was the Crown Lands, such 
Crown Lands not being the private 
property of the Sovereign, and the 
Civil List meaning the whole Civil Ex- 
penditure of the nation. As a matter 
of fact no member of the Royal Family 
had ever given up one inch of private 
property at any time. The sums which 
had been voted since the time of 
William III. had been voted as a free 
giftfrom Parliament without any kind 
of bargain and without any kind of 
consideration being received from any 
member of the Royal Family for the 
gift. He believed it was impossible to 
contradict that statement, and if any 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
ventured to contradict it he would be 
prepared to rise again and give quota- 
tions from every one of the Statutes 
and Resolutions of Parliament it had 
been his duty to examine. At the 
present moment, however, he did not 
propose to trouble the Committee with 
that evidence, but he would deal with a 
comparison between the Revenue de- 
rived from the Crown Lands and the 
amount paid to the Royal Family. It 
was not easy to discover precisely what 
that amount was. He had understood 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury to promise last year that 
the sum would be given in the Estimates 
this year in a foot note, so as to enable 
the Committee to ascertain the actual 
amount paid to the Royal Family. 
Instead of being £385,000, he believed 
that it was at least £300,000 more ; but 
as he had said, he did not know what 
the exact amount was. Asa matter of 
fact, Hor Majesty alone received out of 
property which, inthe reign of William 
IIL., both by Statute and Resolution of 
the House of Commons, was regarded 
as belonging to the nation, amounted 
to nearly £500,000 a-year. It was 
necessary for the Committee to bear in 
mind that this was not a question of 
Crown Lands, upon which the House 
was not free to exercise its judgment in 
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the fullest and freest manner. It was 
as much a part of the income of the 
country as the sums derived from 
Excise and Oustoms and the income 
from the Post Office and Telegraphs. 
There was a legal record of what 
thesesources of income, including Crown 
Lands, were, and they were all set 
out Statute by Statute, Resolution by 
Resolution, and Act by Act. Hitherto 
the nation had not received one farthing 
from any member of the Royal Family 
in reference to any property surrendered 
by the Royal Family. He contended 
that the so-called Crown Lands were not 
Crown Landsat all, but lands belonging 
to the State. They were as much the 
property of the State as any of the other 
property of the State. 
rn. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he desired to join in the appeal 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration 
of this Department. He also had been 
very much bewildered by some of the 
items which the hon. Member for Preston 
had referred to. He ventured to say that 
if they took the whole history and re- 
cord of the administration of the Crown 
Lands in Wales they would not find any- 
where a more disgraceful record of mal- 
administration either in this Kingdom or 
anywhere out of it. For many genera- 
tions the vast Crown Lands in Wales 
had been jobbed away to Party and Court 
favourites, and then appropriated by 
Inclosure Acts. When that system was 
stopped, valuable Crown manors were 
sold for a mere trifle to the large land- 
owners in Wales. Upon these manors 
erases and labouring men had built 
ouses and laboriously cultivated plots. 
The houses which had been built upon 
the Crown Lands were handed over to 
the landlords, and the tenants were 
charged rent for the houses which they 
themselves had built and the land they 
had tilled. In point of fact the Crown 
Lands, so far as Wales was con- 
cerned, were a mere rent extractor, and 
a very capricious rent extractor too. 
If a peasant holder had made an en- 
croachment and desired to purchase the 
freehold, the Crown officials stated that 
they were unable to sell it on account 
of the valuable mineral rights connected 
with it; but if it was a landowner who 
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wanted to buy a whole mountain side, 
he was able to get it fora mere song, 
and in one notable case the Crown’s 
rights to royalties in a great slate quarry 
were sold outright. hen mountain 
sides which had from time immemo- 
rial been common to the people were 
sold to the landowners, they at once 
proceeded to inclose them, parcel them 
out to the tenants, and finally to 
charge rent for them. That was to say, 
that they took away the rights of the 
people from time immemorial, and ob- 
tained rent upon them. Another objec- 
tion he had to this administration was 
that it was a secret and an obscure ad- 
ministration. It was impossible to know 
the number of acres dealt with by it or 
to have a map or survey. No informa- 
tion whatever was given in regard to 
the particular rights in connection with 
Crown Lands. He had asked for a 
simple statement of the extent of those 
lands and of the amounts which had been 
paid every yearfrom Wales forthe last 50 
years to the Exchequer, but he had not 
succeeded in obtaining it. Surely it 
was not too much that the people of 
Wales should know once in 50 years 
what the sum was that they actually 
paid. Then again, when lend was 
leased or sold, no public notice what- 
ever was given of the sale. The pro- 
perty was sold quietly to the land- 
owner, and the Commissioners said in 
one of their Reports, some years ago, 
that no public notice of sale had been 
given because it was thought better to 
sell the land to one of the great land- 
owners on account of the sporting rights 
over it, allowing them to deal with the 
tenants who had encroached on the 
Crown Lands. Another caarge against 
the administration was that it was an 
utterly unproductive administration. 
An average of £12,000 was received 
in Wales from those lands every 
year. A Predecessor of the present 
Secretary to the Treasury, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, admitted that 
there had been realized from the sale of 
various Crown Lands in Wales as much 
as £113,000. For the last 50 years 
Wales had paid something like £700,000 
to the Woods and Forests Office, and 
what did it get in return? It received, 
according to the Report, grants towards 
the support of hospitals, stipends for 
Ministers and for Universities. He 
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should like to know what the hospitals of the history of England the oak for its 
and Universities were now receiving | Navy, this Office had not spent a single 
from this revenue, and he hoped the} halfpenny in planting. He ventured to 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the| say that if a part of the sum taken from 
Treasury would be able to give to the| Wales every year were spent in this way 
Tlouse in some detail, either to-day or | and planting carried out intelligently and 
on some future day, an account of this | judiciously, there would in 30 years, or 
interesting item. They did not expend| at any rate in 60 or 70 years, be a 
one halfpenny in making inquiries into; splendid revenue derived from the 
the mineral wealth of Wales, although, Soe Lands in Wales. He knew that 
when others tried to get leases in order to | this would be the case, because in some 
do this, they extracted extraordinary | instances landowners had carried out 
sums in law charges. He noticed that the | planting on a small scale in the Prin- 
solicitor to this office received a formal | cipality from 15 to 20 years ago, and 
salary of £2,800; in addition there were | even now they were beginning to realize 
other legal expenses amounting to|the profit. The plantations had done 
£1,195 over and above the sum paid in| an immense amount of good in affording 
the shape of salary. Yet, if any action | shelter, in beautifying the country, and 
had to be taken, the Law Officers of the | in giving to the farmers on the hill side 
Crown took it, and no doubt were paid | the value of the thinnings which were 
for it. Those persons who required| necessary. In a very few years more 
leases had to pay heavily to the Crown | those woods which had been planted by 
for the legal fees. He noticed that| the landowners on what was originally 
there were 21 leases in Wales in| the common land of the people would 
reference to mineral property, and for| bring in a large revenue, not to the 
those 21 leases, and a few conveyances of | country, or the peasants whose com- 
sales of fee-farm rents, the solicitor} mon lands were taken, but to private 
charged last year £1,067 19s. 10d., or| landowners. If a similar course wero 
more than £50 for every one of them, | pursued by the Department or by the 
the money being paid by persons who | new County Councils, or, better, a Gene- 
were desirous of discovering and develop- | ral Council for Wales, he ventured to 
ing the mineral wealth those Crown | assert that in the course of a few years 





Lands contained. asplendid revenue would be derived from 
An hon. Memner asked if all the leases | the Crown Lands of the nation. Crown 
were the same ? | Lands in Wales were the ancient tribal 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, they were; common lands, and they should now 
practically the same, and the form he} be administered for the Welsh nation, 
believed was stereotyped. There was| and the best way of administering 
another item of some interest. He found | them for the nation was to place them 
that the sum of £121 5s. was realized|in the hands of representative Local 
last year by the sale of fee farm rents, | Authorities, who would spend a share 
but it appeared that out of that sum) of the rent extracted upon them, and 
£99 14s. 6d. waspaid ascommissiontothe in a few years obtain an excellent 
receiver for the sale—more than £99 out | revenue, 
ofa total of £121 which the sale realized.| Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
The last time he referred to this question, | said, he was not in the House when the 
when the Local Government Bill was| hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
being discussed, he ventured to eay that | bury) alluded to him, and called upon 
if this property in Wales were well ad- him for an explanation; but although 
ministered the revenue derived from it) he was not in the House at the time, ho 
might be doubled if not quadrupled. | was in one of the Galleries, and he had 
He would point out in what way that’ gathered what the complaint was. The 
could be done. In his opinion the most | hon. Member seemed to think he had 
fruitful way of doing it was by planting | rather “‘smelt a job” in this matter. 
in Wales. In the Isle of Man planting | He believed he was able to give a satis- 
had been going on with highly satis-' factory explanation. The truth was 
factory results; but in Wales, which had | that in the New Forest, in the old days, 
been a land of Mammoth forests and | for the purpose of forestry, there were a 
which largely supplied at a critical period | number of lodges built at various times, 
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and round these lodges were patches of 
20 or 30 acres. There were probably a 
dozen or 15 of such places, and they 
were occupied by the persons who had 
charge of the deer, but in course of time, 
when the Deer Removal Act was passed, 
those lodges became useless, because the 
Forest was no longer required for the 
preservation of deer. The Crown had 
then to consider how they could make 
use of the land to the best advantage, 
and they resolved to let them for farms 
and for different purposes. By slow 
degrees they got people to take what 
were originally called these Forest lodges. 
They were offered in the public market 
to persons who went to cut the wood, 
and they were let upon various terms. 


One of those places being in the market, | 
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arge amount of detail upon the matter, 
but there was a great deal to be said 
upon it. It should be remembered, and 
he believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) would recollect the 
fact, that a Committee upon the New 
Forest, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and himself were members, together 
with the late Mr. Faweett, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Lord Edmund Fitz-Maurice, and 
the late Lord Mount-Temple, was 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the New Forest, especially with a view 
of its not being treated solely for the 
purpose of revenue. There wasa great 
deal of discussion at that time as to 
the propriety of providing ornamental 
timber and making new plantations, 
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he had taken the land upon a building | and it was considered that if the New 
lease. Some other of the lodges had | Forest were dealt with for the purpose of 
been in the market, and had with great | Revenue only, one of the best parts of 
difficulty been let, but he believed that | England might be disfigured. The Com- 
one had been let within the last six | mittee carefully inquired into the matter, 
months. and upon their Report Parliament de- 

Mr. HANBURY: Upon a 99 years | liberately restricted the Crown from 
lease ? | treating that portion of England as an 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he | estatemerely for the purpose of Revenue. 
could not state upon what term, but he | The Committee sat, he thought, in 1877, 
knew that it was along lease. It must | and it was considered that just as the 
be borne in mind that those places were | Government of the United States had 
yielding no rent at all, but were simply | wisely set apart the Yellow Stone Park 
oceupied by officers having no employ-| as a place which retained its ancient 
ment whatever, so far as the New! wildness of character and great beauty 
Forest was concerned. The length of | of scenery, so in a country like England 
the lease was proportionate to the | anda district like the New Forest, some 
sum to be spent upon the land. The’ spirit of the same kind should be shown 
property was let just as a house on| in protecting that particular district from 
Crown Land would be let in Carlton | destruction. At all events, that was the 
House Terrace ona buildinglease. The 


hon. Member seemed to think that he 
had got a very good bargain in connec- 
tion with this lease. All he could say 
was, and he might appeal with con- 
fidence to other hon. Members who were 
lessees of the Crown, that he had never 
yet heard of the Crown asking too 
little, and all he could say was that in 
this instance he simply gave the price 
asked forit. He hoped that explanation 
would satisfy the hon. Member. It was 
all that he had to say on the matter. As, 


policy deliberately adopted by Parlia- 
ment, and the Crown was restrained 
from treating the New Forest as a sub- 
ject-matter of profit. Practically speak- 
ing, the Crown, in reference to many 
parts of the New Forest, had no power 
of dealing with the land for the purpose 
of Revenue; and although there were 
other purposes for which it might be 
utilized, which would bring in a larger 





| make this statement. 


income, those purposes were not rendercd 
available. He had thought it right to 
With reference to 





however, he was upon his legs, he had a| the general question he had no objection 
word or two to say in reference to the| —quite the reverse—that there should 
New Forest. He was not surprised that! be an inquiry into the general adminis- 
hon. Members should be astonished at! tration of the Crown estates. All be 
20 large a tract of land yielding so| could say was that, if they contrasted 
small a revenue. He did not propose| the net produce of the Crown estates 
to detain the Committee by going into a| now with what it was in former years 
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before 1852, which was the time when 
those estates were removed from the 
control of Parliament—the Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests being a Parlia- 
mentary Officer, and placed at the head 
of the Department—if they contrasted 
the net produce then with what it was 
now that the estates had been placed 
under a purely administrative depart- 
ment, he believed it would be found that 
the profit to the Exchequer had nearly 
doubled. No doubt in those days Parlia- 
ment was extremely liberal in dealing 
with the Crown property, and Parliamen- 
tary Ministers were subjected to pressure, 
which certainly was not to the advan- 
tage of the Exchequer. It was upon 
that ground that the control of the Crown 
Lands was removed from a Parliamen- 
tary Officer and placed, by the Govern- 
ment of Lord John Russell, under the 
administration of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, who were not 
direct Parliamentary Officers. He had 
not the figures before him, because he 
was not aware that the discussion was 
coming on, but he was sure that if 
hon. Members would look into them 
they would find the actual result had 
been that the net produce from that 
Department of the revenue had very 
largely increased. His own impression 
was that it had something like doubled 
since the administration was changed. 
The net produce formerly was some- 
thing like £200,000 a-year, and he be- 
lieved that the amount had not far 
from doubled since. He was not in 
possession of sufficient information to 
enable him to support or condemn the 
administration in all its details, but he 
maintained that the principle adopted 
was right. That principle was to place 
the administration of those Departments 
under the control of specially selected 
officers. lt was a much better system 
than the old Parliamentary administra- 
tion; it had answered in other Depart- 
ments, and he did not see why the one 
under discussion should be an excep- 
tion. With regard to the proposal for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
the administration of other Departments 
had been subject to investigation, and 
he saw no reason why there should be 
an objection to a similar inquiry in this 
instance. He believed that nothing but 
good came of inquiries into such mat- 
ters. Sometimes they disclosed abuses 
which were not believed to exist, and at 
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other times they removed prejudices and 
suspicions that were unfounded. He 
should be glad, therefore, if the Govern- 
ment could see their way to the institu- 
tion of an inquiry, because he believed 
that it would be beneficial from every 
point of view. 

Mr. COMPTON (Hants, New Forest) 
said, he was anxious to say a word or 
two before the hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury rose to reply. 
An attack had been made on his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) in regard to a lease 
he had entered into for a portion of the 
New Forest. It must be remembered 
that land in the New Forest was sub- 
ject to considerable restrictions imposed 
by Parliament. The complaint was that 
in this instance land had been let by 
the Crown which had never been let 
before, and that the price paid for it 
was much too small. He thought it 
could not be expected that land under 
considerable restrictions would fetch the 
same price as if it were unrestricted. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that his objec- 
tion was not so much to the price, 
although he should have thought that 
22 acres let upon lease as building land 
in the very heart of the New Forest for 
99 vears would have brought more than 
£35 a-year for five years and £100 
afterwards. It was certainly a very 
low rent. His main objection, how- 
ever, was that a Minister should lease 
any part of the Crown Lands to himself, 
that he should lease land that had never 
been let before, that in his case an un- 
usual exception should be made, because 
there was no other piece of land let for 
so long a term, and all that in contra- 
vention of rules to the effect that no 
piece of land should be let for a longer 
period than 21 years. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member was entirely mistaken 
in the statement he had made. He did 
not believe that any one of the leases was 
confined to 21 years, and he was quite 
sure that if the hon. Member would in- 
quire into the matter he would find that 
the land was let for very much longer 
terms. In the case of the lease recently 
effected, the term was much longer than 
21 years, although he would not say 
that it was up to 99 years. The policy 
was to induce persons to build, and no 
one would do so on a short lease. The 
consequence was that longer leases were 
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granted. The main part of the land 
which he had leased was a piece of four 
acres, upon which he desired to build. 

Mr. HANBURY: There will be a 
Return ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that of course there would be a Return. 
Probably the whole interest on the out- 
Jay would be paid by the buildings 
erected on this plot of four acres. At 
some distance there were detached pieces 
of worthless land which had been let 
for £25; the rest of the rent would 
be paid by the piece of land he intended 
to build upon. 

Mr. COMPTON said, the complaint 
was that a piece of land had been let to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby which had never been let before, 
and that a longer lease was given than 
ought to have been granted. The answer 
to that complaint was that this was one 
of many small lodges which had been let 
from time to time within the last 20 
years. The hon. Member for Preston 
was not correct in saying that no lease 
had been entered into for more than 21 
years; he forgot the exact number of 
years, but lodges had been let for long 
terms—some for 30 or 40 years. 

Mr. HANBURY: This is for 99 
years. 

Mr. COMPTON said, he thought he 
could mention other leases considerably 
longer than 21 years. In all these 
cases the length of the lease depended 
on the amount of money expended 
upon the land by the tenant. His 
right hon. Friend had not bired a 
house, but had built a new one entirely 
for himself. When the land had been 
let to his right hon. Friend, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, who was formerly a 
Member of that House, went to him 
and said—‘‘Is not this a job?” Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff thought it was 
an opportunity for making an attack on 
the right hon. Member for Derby, and 
he and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
went into the matter together. Looking 
at the price the right hon. Gentleman 
had paid for the land and the terms the 
Crown offered, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff came to the conclusion that it 
was no job at all, but an exceedingly 
good bargain for the Crown. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.) said, he wished to. say a word 
in regard to the administration of the 
two Gentlemen who had been attacked 
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by the hon. Gentleman below the 


Gangway. He had had consider- 
able experience of property managed 
by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and he had always found 
on every occasion that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests drove 
a very hard bargain on the part of 
the Crown. He believed they man- 
aged the Crown estates with the 
greatest possible care; they were most 
courteous to the tenants, and were 
willing to listen to any representation 
that was made to them. At the same 
time, they looked very carefully after 
the interests of the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Tar SECRETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he would endeavour to reply to some of 
the questions which had been put to 
him, but before doing so he should like 
to be allowed to say that, so far as the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
were personally concerned, he would 
venture to express his opinion, notwith- 
standing what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston said of him, that it 
would be very difficult to find an Eng- 
lishman who possessed greater know- 
ledge of agricultural land than Colonel 
Kingscote. It was only right to Colonel 
Kingscote to say that, so far as he had 
been able to judge, the whole of the 
business placed in his care had been 
managed, not only with the greatest 
ability, but certainly’ with the greatest 
exactness all through. His hon. Friend 
had mentioned the fact that Colonel 
Kingscote had just been appointed Re- 
ceiver General for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and his hon. Friend seemed to 
think that that wasa position which would 
seriously interfere with Colonel Kings- 
cote’s duties as a Commissioner in the 
discharge of his regular work. He did 
not know whether his hon. Friend was 
under the impression that by accepting 
this appointment Colonel Kingscote had 
made a large increase to his salary ; but, 
as a matter of fact, he believed that there 
was no salary attached to the office at 
all. He was further assured that, so 
far as the duties were concerned, an 
attendance two or three times a-year 
was all the work that Colonel Kingscote 
would be called upon to do. He there- 
fore thought that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston might possibly re- 
lieve his mind from the impression that 
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this appointment would seriously inter- 
fere with Colonel Kingscote’s sphere 
of usefulness. Mr. Oulley, the senior 
Commissioner, had to deal with all 
questions relating to mining royalties 
in various parts, not only of Wales, but 
of England and Scotland. So far as he 
was able to judge, Mr. Culley was not 
only a competent, but a very able public 
servant. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston had criticized very severely 
the management, or, as he called it, the 
disgraceful management, of the Crown 
Lands in the New Forest. It had already 
been explained by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby and the hon. Member for 
the New Forest Division that in dealing 
with the New Forest the Deputy Com- 
missioner had to deal with property 
subject to very severe Parliamentary 
restrictions. He was not able to deal 
with the property as his hon. Friend 
was able to deal with his own. Not 
only had the Act passed some 12 or 15 
years ago seriously restricted the manner 
in which the land was to be dealt with, 
but there was also a strong public feel- 
ing, to which it was necessary to pay 
some regard at the present time, that 
steps should be taken to prevent the 
cutting down of the trees of the New 
Forest. The result of that restriction 
was, of course, to prevent the realization 
of any large amount of income from the 
Forest. When property was held under 
these restrictions it was absolutely im- 
possible to obtain revenue from it, and 
it was also impossible to avoid expendi- 
ture, because, among other things, they 
had to maintain the roads, and the pub- 
lie would complain if anything went 
wrong in the event of the fences not 
being kept up and everything being 
maintained in order. His defence of 
the arrangements in connection with the 
New Forest was to say to the Committee 
that, so long as the New Forest was to 
be maintained practically for the use of 
the public, and so long as they had 
parks like Windsor Park largely used 
by the public, they need not expect to 
get revenue from them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) had raised several 
points of detail, and had been good 
enough to say that if the Government 
were willing to have some inquiry into 
the business administration of the De- 
partment he would not feel it neces- 
sary to press his Resolution. He had, 
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however, to answer the remarks which 
had been made by other hon. Mem- 
bers in the course of the debate. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
—if he might venture to say a word as 
to his speech—had dealt with the ques- 
tion in a very able manner; but while 
the Government welcomed the criticism 
and assistance of the hon. Gentleman, 
he must deprecate the use of such words 
as “ battening ” when applied to public 
servants who were, he believed, honestly 
trying to dotheirduty. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston had done one great 
service by pointing out that this was a 
question of dealing with the practical 
administration in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests; that 
this was not a question of royalties, 
which question was entirely distinct 
from it; and, therefore, on those lines 
he (Mr. Jackson) was authorized to state 
that not only were the Government 
willing to grant an inguiry, but that 
they would welcome it. It was, there- 
fore, not necessary for him to go into 
and reply to the points raised, although 
he would refer to some of them. The 
Government would be prepared to nomi- 
nate a Committee of the House, who 
would be charged with the responsibility 
of looking into the leases and the busi- 
ness management connected with these 
forests; and that he thought would be 
satisfactory to the Committee, and would 
show that the Government were desirous 
of effecting economy in every direction 
and improving the administration in 
every Department over which they had 
control. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had referred to 
the fact that the legal expenditure of 
this year had increased. The explana- 
tion of this was very simple, and he 
would point out that there had been 
some actions which it was necessary 
should be tried. One of these was still 
pending. He believed that the case of 
the ‘Attorney General v. Emerson” 
was before a Division of the Supreme 
Court, and it related to some foreshore 
rights at Shoeburyness. Judgmentinthe 
first place had been given in favour of 
the Crown, but an appeal was threatened, 
and his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke) 
now informed him that it was being 
argued to-day. It had, therefore, been 
necessary to make some addition to what 
would have been the ordinary expendi- 
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ture for legal purposes. He would point 
out also that the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests dealt with property 
in every part of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. The hon. Member had also re- 
ferred to the contribution made towards 
the restoration of the church at Billing- 
borough. This case had come before 
him, end on behalf of the Treasury he 
had the responsibility for the action that 
was taken. The position was this—the 
Crown was theownerof the whole parish, 
and with the estate was bought the 
church living, so that the Crown had no 
power to refuse to carry out its own part 
of the bargain, and it had, as he was 
advised, a legal responsibility for the 
maintenanceof the chancel of the church, 
and it was in consequence of that obli- 
gation that the money was given ; and it 
was given also together with a consider- 
able sum locally raised for carrying out 
the work. He thought it would be ad- 
mitted that the estates were managed as 
far as they could be on the lines on 
which estates were usually managed by 
private owners, and, were the land in the 
possession of private owners, the proba- 
bility was that they would have dis- 
charged theobligation which lay upon the 
Crown in this case. The hon. Member for 
Preston had referred to the balance, as 
he called it, between the total amount 
received and the amount paid over. He 
thought the hon. Member would sce 
that taking the estate as a whole, 
managed as it was by the Crown Com- 
missioners, there must be a certain 
amount of working capital. The 
accounts had been audited, and he would 
point out that certainly this year, and 
last year also, the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests had not been called 
upon by the Controller and Auditor 
General for a single explanation of 
any item in their accounts, which 
showed that the Controller and 
Auditor General was satisfied that these 
had been properly kept, and that all 
receipts and payments had been duly 
accounted fur. The balance. therefore, 
in the hands of the Commissioners was 
simply that which it was necessary to 
The 
hon. Member for Preston said that the 
Crown Lands were not bringing as much 
as they ought. But he (Mr. Jackson) 
thought that anyone connected with 
agriculture, and knowing what the con- 
dition of agriculture had been, would be 
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rather surprised if the revenue had not 
fallen off. There had been reductions 
in rent involving in some cases from 50 
to 60 per cent ; indeed, there was a very 
great difference in the rents paid 
by tenants now and those paid in 
former years. The hon. Member had 
spoken about timber for the National 
wants. He seemed to think that instead 
of selling timber as the Commissioners 
did now, and which was generally put 
up to tender, sometimes to auction but 
always to competition, it would be better 
if it were sold to the Admiralty for ship- 
building purposes. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he saw on 
page after page in the Return that it 
was sold by private contract. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that when 
timber was submitted to public com- 
petition and no offer was made, it was, 
of course, submitted to private contract. 
But, apart altogether from the question 
that there was no real connection 
between these estates and the Navy, it 
was impossible to deal with timber of 
this kind except by disposing of it to 
those who had a use for it. As far as 
his experience went, and he had had 
some experience in buying and selling 
timber, the best plan was to deal with 
a man who had a market for the various 
kinds, and that plan he believed pro- 
duced the best results. The hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to the cost of the 
Establishment, He (Mr. Jackson) ad- 
mitted that the cost of the Establish- 
ment was considerable, and he believed 
that it was necessarily so, but he thought 
the hon. Gentleman was wrong whin 
he said that the cost of management 
was 25 per cent. In the first place, it 
was only due to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests that in making 
calculations as to the cost of manage- 
ment hon. Members should separate the 

roperty into two or even three classes. 
Tt was not fair to charge agricultural 
Jand with the cost of maintaining such 
Parks as Windsor Park and the New 
Forest, and call it cost of management. 
But he had a statement which showed 
that, charging to the account of collec- 
tion and management the portion of 
the whole extent which could fairly be 
charged, the total cost compared with 
receipt was 5°5 per cent, and this he did 
not think a very extravagant charge ; 
but even if that could be reduced to the 
extent of one-half per cent it would be 
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their duty to make that reduction. 
Setting aside such items as repairs and 
improvements, donations to churches, 
fixed charges, rates, taxes, gratuities in 
lieu of them, miscellaneous payments, and 
certain others, the maintenance account 
showed a total charge of £45,712 which 
was about 10°3 per cent as compared 
with the revenue derived. Putting 
the two items together, the result ar- 
rived at was, that the cost of collection 
and management, coupled with the 
cost of maintenance and improvements, 
amounted, on the whole, to about 15°8 
per cent. He had made some inquiries 
on this subject, because he thought that 
this question would be raised, from 
men who had large estates, and he was 
informed, as the result of their experi- 
ence, that anything between 13 per 
cent and 20 per cent was about 
the average cost of collection and 
management. The cost of managing 
and maintaining property such as 
this might naturally be expected 
to be greater than in the case of 
private property, and the actual cost— 
namely, 15°8 per cent—did not appear 
to him to be extravagantly large. The 
hon. Member for Merionethshire (Mr. 
T. E. Ellis) spoke of the cost of certain 
fee farm rents in Wales; and in reply 
to this he (Mr. Jackson) had to point 
out that many of these items were of 
small amount—even so small as ls. a 
year—and yet it was the duty of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to preserve the property, with all its 
rights and privileges, with which they 
were entrusted for the time being. This 
necessarily entailed cost, and he was 
not sure that in some cases it would 
not be a matter of economy to sacrifice 
some of these small sums, although, as 
he had said, it would be impossible to 
do this, because the rights of the Crown 
had to be maintained. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, it was not to 
the charge for collection to which he 
referred, but that for the sale of these 
rents. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Gentle- 
man would admit that if these rents 
were divided and sub-divided to the 
extent he (Mr. Jackson) had described, 
the cost of collection being large, ob- 
viously the cost of disposing of them 
was large also; because there was ex- 
actly the same process to be gone 


through in selling a fee farm rent of 
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5s. a-year as there was to be selling 
one of a much higher rent, and the ex- 
eaetee was, he believed, that the 
arms were so divided that the cost 
was naturally increased. However, he 
gathered from the feeling manifested 
by the Committee that the Government 
had fairly met the wishes of hon. Mem- 
bers, and he trusted that they would 
meet the Government in the same spirit 
of concession, and let the Vote be 
taken. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that, having held the Office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as 
that of Secretary to the Treasury, and 
having been the author in the latter 
capacity of the Act of 1866, regulating 
the business in many respects of the 
Woods and Forests Department, he might 
be allowed to say one or two words on 
this subject. In the first place, the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
had mentioned that an arrangement had 
been made with the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in 1883 by his right 
hon. Friend (Sir William Harcourt) as 
to his house in the New Forest, which 
seemed to the hon. Member open to 
censure. In that year he (Mr. Childers) 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer; but, 
he might say as a matter of fact, that 
the lease was granted in the previous 
year, and that the Minister responsible 
in these matters was the Secretary to 
the Treasury. He was, however, aware 
that when the case came before the 
Treasury, it was by them very care- 
fully considered, and the act of the 
Commissioners had been sanctioned and 
entirely approved by them. When he 
said that the arrangement was equiva- 
lent to his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
paying for the land on which his 

ouse was built at the rate of £500 
an acre capital value, he did not 
think it could be said that the public 
interest had been disregarded. But 
he rose chiefly to say that, in his 
opinion, it would be extremely advan- 
tageous to have the inquiry promised by 
the Government. The position was that, 
with respect to the proper charges to 
make on the income from Crown Lands 
—which income was strictly the pro- 
perty of the country—a great many 
different questions arose; there were 
a number of doubtful points, the clear- 
ing up of which by the proposed 
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nquiry was desirable, and would very 
much assist the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in arriving at a decision on 
those questions. For that reason, with- 
out expressing any opinion on the par- 
ticular cases brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Preston, he thought a 
Committee ought te be appointed. He 
only suggested that the Committee 
should be a strong one, and that there 
should be no unnecessary limit to the 
inquiry, so that it might cover all 
transactions on the part of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, there was, no doubt, a good deal 
of contestable matter in the reply of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury with regard to the amount 
= for the repairs of the church at 

illingborough ; but the Government 
had met the Committee by promising an 
inquiry, and he did not see the use of 
prolonging the general discussion. In 
asking leave to withdraw his Motion, 
he would merely say that there was a 
general demand for inquiry, which, as 
hon. Members had shown, ought to be 
granted. With regard to the case of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), he 
was sure no Member of the House 
would doubt that had a job been carried 
out, in his (Mr. Labouchere’s) opinion 
he would have denounced it with that 
Roman virtue which they all knew dis- 
tinguished Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. 
But he knew that his right hon. Friend 
had made a bad bargain with the Go- 
vernment. He had himself suggested 
to a friend that he should take a place 
in the New Forest as well situated as 
that which his right hon. Friend bad 
chosen ; but that gentleman found there 
were so many demands made by the 
Commissioners that he said ‘‘he would 
not take the place as a gift.” He be- 
lieved that any hon. Member who 
desired it could become a leaseholder in 
the New Forest on the same terms pre- 
cisely as those accepted by his right 
. hon. Friend. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH 
(Inverness-shire) said, he rose to move 
the reduction of this Vote by the sum of 
£1,000. On the 12th of July this year 


Mr. Childers 
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he had asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to inform him of the circumstances 
under which the Oommissioners of 
Woods and Forests had sold the right 
of fishing on Loch Morar, in Inverness- 
shire, a Loch 12 miles long by twobroad ; 
upon whose recommendation the sale was 
made; and whether any attempt had 
been made to get the best price for it? 
The hon. Gentleman’s reply was unsatis- 
factory ; he declined to state the circum- 
stances under which the right of fishing 
was sold. Some years ago one of the 
proprietors in the district converted a 
large part of the land in the neighbour- 
hood of Loch Morar into deer forest ; 
before that time the public had full right 
of fishing in the Loch, and also to use it 
for the purpose of recreation and navi- 
gation. So long as the land was held 
in the ordinary way by tenants, there 
was no reason why the public should 
not be allowed to use the Loch for pur- 
poses of recreation; but they all knew 
that immediately land was placed under 
deer it was necessary to exclude the 
public as much as possible. Accord- 
ingly, having cleared the land, the pro- 
prietor, in conjunction with other three, 
applied to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests for the purpose of getting a 
grant of this Loch. The Commissioners 
had previously granted the right of 
salmon fishing in the river Morar, so 
that it could not be said that their 
eyes were not- opened so far as the 
public interests and their own were con- 
cerned; but, notwithstanding, it was 
found that the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests had sold for very small sums 
the right of fishing in the Loch to four 
ersons whose lands bordered on the 
h, the public knowing nothing 
about the matter at the time. Under 
an Act of Parliament of Will. 1V., 
similar powers of sale as those which up 
to that time existed in England were 
given with regard to Scotland, and the 
English Act required that no sale should 
take place without a report being first 
made by a sworn surveyor as to the value 
of the property. He wanted to know 
whether or not this sworn surveyor had 
been appointed under the Act for the 
purpose of inquiring into the value of 
the grant, because, as far as had been 
ascertained, no inquiry had been made. 
When the Commissioners granted the 
fishing rights to the proprietors, the 
tenants and crofters, who had been in 
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the habit of keeping boats on the Loch 
for their own purposes, were ordered to 
take them off. This, when it came to the 
knowledge of the more intelligent of the 

eople, gave rise to some resistance. 

he proprietors then took proceedings 
in the Supreme Court of Scotland against 
four parties who resisted in the neigh- 
bourhood, to interdict their using the 
Loch for any purposes. He and his hon. 
Friends complained that here an im- 
portant right had been taken away from 
the public behind their backs and given 
away for a most inadequate consideration; 
for, had it been offered in open market, it 
would probably have fetched four times 
the amount for which it was sold. 
These peel were taken into Court and 
obliged to defend themselves; the object 
of the proceedings was not only to pre- 
vent fishing, but the putting of any 
boats on the Loch. He pointed out that 
on one side of the Loch there was no 
road whatever; that side was im- 

assable, and on the other side of the 
Foch the road was not a good one. 
Here was a distinct act of oppression, 
because it was impossible for the in- 
habitants, who were a small and peace- 
abiding body, to go along the Loch by 
any other means than by boat; and 
there was, indeed, no access to some 
places except by water, so that by the 
action of the proprietors they had 
been prevented from going to chapel or 
to their burial grounds. He pointed 
out that the officer of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in Scotland 
was a gentleman who, while he received 
large sums from the Commissioners, was 
the private legal agent for two of the 
proprietors who had received these 
grants, and one of the firm of legal 
agents now prosecuting the poor people 
in the Court of Session. He contended 
that this matter ought to be looked into, 
and with the object of promoting the in- 
quiry he begged to move the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum he had men- 
tioned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, Wages, and 
Allowances, be reduced by £1,000.”— 
(Mr. Fraser- Mackintosh.) 
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Str GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was glad that the 
Committee of Inquiry asked for by his 
hon. Friend had been granted by the 
He was also glad that 


Government. 
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his hon. Friend who had just spoken 
(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) had perse- 
vered in bringing before the House this 
question of Loch Morar, in which he 
(Sir George Campbell) and his hon, 
Friends thought there had been a gross 
betrayal of the public interests on the 
part of the Commissioners, who he did 
not think ought to be allowed to get off 
scot-free. They did not go into the 
question as to whether the revenue ad- 
ministration of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests was good or bad; 
but they contended that the public in- 
terests had been sold for an inadequate 
consideration, under the habitual prac- 
tice of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, which had been going on in 
Scotland for years, and continued to- 
day. It was most necessary that this 
question should be considered, and he 
trusted that the Committee about to 
be appointed to investigate the admin- 
istration of the Commissioners would 
not be restricted to inquiring into 
management only; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) had both 
suggested it should be, a Committee 
of Inquiry into the whole manage- 
ment and administration of Crown 
property. They wanted to know whe- 
ther Crown properties were to be 
managed in the interests of the public, 
or in the interests of private individuals? 
He regretted that his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter) was not present, who, as hon. 
Members would be aware, had brought 
in a Bill, which was receiving a large 
amount of public sympathy, and which, 
if it were passed, would enable the 
public to obtain access to the mountains 
and parts of Scotland from which they 
were unfairly excluded ; but he thought 
his hon. Friend’s hair would stand on end 
when he found that the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests were selling for a 
mess of pottage these rights which the 
people had enjoyed so long, a transac- 
tion which he and his hon. Friends re- 
garded as a scandalous abuse, and into 
which they trusted strict inquiry would 
be made. He was not imputing to the 
Secretary to the Treasury any want of 
fairness in dealing with the House; but 
he was bound to say that his refusal of 
the Papers in reference to this transac- 
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tion was most extraordinary. He 
hoped that this was not the result of 
ignorance, but he could not help think- 
ing that there was something very sus- 
icious about the reticence of the 
muiissioners of Woods and Forests 
and their disinclination to give informa- 
tion to the House of Commons on this 
subject. He contended that there had 
been a substantial breach of the law in 
this matter. The Act of Parliament re- 
quired that the Commissioners should 
submit to Parliament and the country a 
Report of their administration, and it 
required that they were to submit not 
only their accounts, but also 
‘Such other matters and things touching 
the said possessions, lands, and revenues of the 
Crown as to the said Commissioners shall seem 
proper and necessary.” 
He submitted that the true meaning of 
the words was that the Commissioners 
should submit asubstantial Report; but 
they had simply presented a Paper 
which did not contain a single word of 
information or explanation with regard 
to this transaction. They were bound, 
in his opinion, to explain the circum- 
stances under which these rights were 
sold ; but they had done nothing of the 
kind, and when hon. Members asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury for Papers, 
they were informed that the matter was 
not of sufficient importance to justify 
expenditure on their production. He 
denied that it was reasonable to refuse 
information upon such a ground, and 
that the case was not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the necessary expen- 
diture. It was impossible for him and 
his hon. Friends to submit to this refusal, 
and he hoped the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would furnish the Papers which 
were wanted for the purpuse of satisfy- 
ing the public that there had been fair 
dealing in this matter. The proprietors 
were wise in their generation when they 
approached the Commissioners of Wouds 
and Forests; they approached them 
secretly, and by a secret arrangement a 
transfer of rights was made for a mere 
song, similar to that which took place 
. in the case of Epping Forest, with the 
object of shutting out the people from 
its use and enjoyment. As hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect, neighbouring pro- 
prietors were encroaching on Epping 
Forest, and endeavouring to shut out 
the public ; the public rights were being 
sacrificed, and would have been sacri- 
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ficed but that the great Oorporation of 
the City of London were able to step in 
and preserve them to the people. In 
Scotland, in the same way, the rights 
of the people were being taken from 
them, and the case which his hon. 
Friend had laid before the Committee 
was one which, on account of its serious 
nature, they felt it their duty to probe 
to the bottom. This was the most 
recent case of the kind ; but it was only 
the last in a long series of cases in 
which the rights of the people had been 
sacrificed by the Crown. But there was 
another kind of Crown sale going on, 
and that was the salmon fishing rights 
on the coasts of Scotland. Here, again, 
in secret and in an underhand way, by 
private bargains, these rights of tho 
Crown were sold for trumpery sums. 
Fishermen were terribly harassed by 
them within a distance of three miles of 
the shore, for if a salmon got into their 
nets the water bailiffs came down upon 
them. The fishermen of the North of 
Scotland were capable, pushing, and 
active men, who combined to do many 
things of themselves; and he was sure 
that if these rights had been offered to 
them, they would have gladly bought 
them, in order to get rid of this con- 
tinuous harassment which they were 
subject to. He — the Secretary to 
the Treasury would not put himself 
into the false position of refusing these 
Papers. . 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) said, this kind of action was 
nothing new to the people in the High- 
lands of Scotland. They never heard 
of such a thing there as public tenders 
being made for the right of fishing. 
These rights were sold privately; the 
landlord would go to the local repre- 
sentative of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, the rights would be sold, 
and the landlord would take possession 
of them without anything about it being 
known. The prices paid were insignifi- 
cant. In his own constituency the fore- 
shores were sold to the late Sir James 
Matheson for £400, and, from a calcu- 
lation made by the people of Storno- 
way, the fishing rights now produced a 
revenue of £1,000 to £1,400 a-year. If 
the foreshore rights had been sold by 
public tender, they would, of course, 
have fetched a much greater sum. 
These were all hole-and-corner trans- 
actions, and were the result of the deer- 
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forest system. No one ever heard of 
them until deer forests were created; 
but, after they were, an exclusion of the 
people immediately took place, and not 
only were these rights taken away, but 
a large amount of property was in con- 
sequence injured. It was a very hard 
matter that those poor Catholics who 
had to cross Loch Morar should be 
required to walk round the Loch in 
order to get to a place of worship on 
Sunday; but such was the way in which 
things were sacrificed to this deer-forest 
mania, which was spoiling the whole of 
his country. Not only that, but tourists 
were ceasing to come from the South 
and from England. Formerly large 
numbers of these used to frequent the 
Lochs for the fishing, and filled the 
hotels in the districts; but the landlords 
now had to tell the people that they 
must not go there, and their trade was 
consequently dying out. When the 
conduct of the Commissioners was ex- 
amined into, he felt sure that it would 
be found that it was not immaculate. 
Could the Secretary to the Treasury, or 
anyone representing the Department, 
inform the Committee that these rights 
were ever put up to public tender? The 
hon. Gentleman could not say that. It 
was not the custom in Scotland to do 
so; but it was the custom, as had been 
shown, to sell the public rights for a 
song. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, that this was a matter which had 
occasioned considerable comment in 
Scotland and raised very wide issues. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had said that the 
Commissioners sold salmon rights for 
an old song ; but what was more import- 
ant was that the Commissioners had 
been guilty of a dereliction of duty 
in selling these rights at all. Loch Morar 
was a vast sheet of water dividing two 
large districts of the country; the only 
communication between the two districts 
being across the water. The shores 
of the water belonged to four pro- 
prietors, but these proprietors had no 
right of fishing over the Loch. The Loch 
was Crown property, andthe only kind of 
right of property the Crown reserved in 
it which could be parted with or trans- 
ferred to private owners was the fishing 
rights. This was what the Commis- 
sioners had done, and they had done it, 
apparently, for a very inadequate sum. 
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But he did not think that that was of 
much account; what was of the greatest 
importance was the dereliction of duty 
of which they had been guilty. What 
had been the consequence of their action? 
The proprietors to whom the rights of 
fishing had been transferred had of late 
been transforming their estates into deer 
forests, and in order to make their deer 
forests valuable they had to exclude 
the public. The proprietors had already 
given notice to the people who lived on 
the Loch side that they were no longer 
to be permitted to use their boats on 
the Loch ; they had also put up gates 
across the means of access along one 
end of the Loch. The inhabitants in that 
part of the world were few and far be- 
tween, but a few of them combined to- 
gether and took down the gates. An 
interdict had been applied for against 
these people, but had not yet been 
granted. It was a very costly matter to 
defend a right of way, and at this 
moment these individuals had appealed 
to a public society in Edinburgh and 
to the public generally in Scotland to help 
them in the further defence of the public 
right, knowing perfectly well the long 
purses of those private individuals op- 
posed tothem. The object of the pre- 
sent debate was not merely to bring 
forward the dereliction of public duty, 
but also to give as great publicity as 
could be given to what had taken place 
in regard to Loch Morar, in order, if 
possible, that this vast sheet of water 
and the country surrounding it might 
not be permanently shut out from 
the enjoyment of the public, and 
also to pfevent any such attempts 
being made in the future in the 
same direction. It was idle to shut 
their eyes to the fact that transactions 
of this sort—not so much the parting 
with those rights to private proprietors, 
but the use private proprietors were 
making of the fishing rights—was stir- 
ring up considerable public feeling in 
Scotland at the present moment. He 
trusted that they would obtain a dis- 
jiinct pledge from the Government that 
if a Select Committee was to be ap- 
pointed to inquire in the management 
of the estates of the Crown Lands by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
the Committee would be empowered to in- 
quireintothe mode in which the Commis- 
sioners have dealt with otherrights, such 
asthesalmon fishing rightsin Loch Morar. 
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Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, it seemed to him that the demands 
made by his hon. Colleagues had not 
gone far enough. The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbeil) 
begged the Secretary to the Treasury to 
produce Fapers which he had formerly 
refused to produce. Of course, the hon. 
Gentleman would produce the Papers 
now, because he was in a very tractable 
frame of mind. Another hon. Gentle- 
man suggested that a Select Committee 
should inquire into this matter; he 
wished to make the matter public. He 
(Dr. Cameron), however, wanted some- 
thing further. The allegation was that 
this was an illegal and informal trans- 
action, and, therefore, what they re- 
quired was that it should be quashed. 
Had the conditions of the law been com- 
plied with ? HadtheTreasury sanctioned 
the sale of the Salmon Fishing Rights ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Certainly. 

Dre. CAMERON: And after the 
Report of the Surveyor ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly. 

Da. CAMERON said, then it was the 
hon. Gentleman himself who was to 
blame. Did the hon. Gentleman state 
anything of the sort in answer to the 
Question put to him in the commence- 
ment of this year. 

Mr. JACKSON: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will read what I said. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it was clear, 
from the answer he gave, that the 
hon. Gentleman knew nothing whatever 
about anything. The Commissioners 
even did not know anything about the 
effect of their action. Now, however, 
the hon. Gentleman knew what the 
effect had been. For the paltry sum of 
£400 a-year—[Sir Gzoroe CamerBEL: 
No; not a year ]|—for the paltry sum of 
£100 the right of fishing in this great 
Lake, which was 10 miles long by two 
miles wide—a Lake which constituted 
not merely a fishing ground but a public 
highway—had been parted with. A 
public road had been shut up ; a public 
ford, a right possessed from time im- 
memorial, had been sacrificed. What 
. made the matter particularly hard was 
that if, instead of these rights belonging 
to the Crown, they bad belonged to a 
private individual, such alienation would 
have been impossible. They had been 
told that the right of the public to put 
boats on this Lake was at present being 
tried in the Quarter Sessions. But 
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there were four rich proprietors trying 
the case on the one side, and they had 
afew poor persons on the other. There 
was room for any amount of appeals, 
and it was perfectly easy to see what the 
chances were of a satisfactory termina- 
tion. Hishon. Friend mentioned that cer- 
tain persons who considered themselves 
aggrieved had combined together and 
pulled down a gate. Had he revealed 
that secret in the days of the late learned 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) he 
(Dr. Cameron) would have expected to 
find a criminal prosecution of all the 
men for mobbing and rioting, and he 
would not have been surprised if the 
Forces of the Crown had been sent down 
to preserve peace. He trusted that 
they were about to enter on a less mili- 
tary ers in respect to the administration 
of the Highlands, and that under the 
administrative reign of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson) who now held the Office of 
Lord Advocate, they would have matters 
on the behalf of the Crown more ten- 
derly managed. What he (Dr. Came- 
ron) and his hon. Friends wished 
was that the Committee which was 
appointed should look into not merely the 
administration of the Crown rights and 
Crown property in Scotland, but into the 
validity of a number of transactions 
which had been made against the pub- 
lic. A very large number of the Depart- 
ment transactions in Scotland had 
operated against the public. Sales of 
foreshore were against the public; sales 
of salmon rights in lochs were against 
the public; and, as an hon. Friend of 
his had pointed out, both these were 
very great and substantial grievances 
of fishermen. Now, when it came to 
selling the Crown rights, not only in a 
great freshwater lake but in an import- 
ant highway, an aggravation would be 
added to the many grievances which had 
arisen out of the action of this Depart- 
ment. He trusted that they would not 
be compelled to carry on this discussion 
in the dark as to the facts, for they 
necessarily did so, not having Papers. 
Also, he would like to know whethec it 
was the fact that the agent of the pro- 
prietors who purchased these rights at a 
cheap rate was actually the Secretary or 
the officer of the Woods and Forests 
Department in Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, the real grievance in this matter 
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arose from the difference between the 
law of England and of Scotland. In 
England the Crown could not sell or 
alienate any salmon fishing rights what- 
eve, and had not done so since the time 
of Magna Charta. But the law of 
Scotland was different, and the Crown 
had sold salmon fishing rights for very 
inadequate prices. He assured the 
Committee that there was a very strong 
feeling in Scotland on this subject. 
The taste for fishing had increased ex- 
ceedingly during the last 20 years; a 
great many people in towns desire to 
have an opportunity of fishing. The 
people of England even had more facility 
for fishing than the people of Scotland. 
How many people could fish in the 
Thames, and was there one good river 
in Scotland in which the public could 
fish? He trusted that ifa Committee 
were appointed it would inquire into this 
aspect of the question, and see whether 
there was any good ground why there 
should be any difference between the 
law of Scotland and the law of England 
in this matter of the sale or alienation 
of the right of salmon fishing, 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
there were one or two points which he 
should like to have cleared up. He 
wanted to know, in the first place, at 
what time the Treasury Warrant was 
issued for the sale ; who signed it; and 
whether the Secretary to the Treasury 
would lay on the Table of the House a 
copy of the Warrant? Then he was 
anxious to learn who wasthe Surveyor 
who made the survey, or ought to have 
made it under Section 61 of the Act 
which applied to the subject; at what 
time he made the survey ; and also whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman would produce 
to the Committee a copy of the oath the 
Surveyor was required by law to take 
in order to satisfy the Commissioners 
that the sum offered was a reasonable 
one? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could not 
help thinking there was a great deal 
more importance attached to the refusal 
of the Government to give the Papers 
than the matter deserved. The case, as 
far as the Treasury and the Department 
of Woods and Forests were concerned, 
was extremely simple. He had listened 
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most carefully to what had been said; 
but he had not yet learned in what 
sense the action of the Woods and 
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Forests Department hadi disposed of any 
rights of the public. The rights of the 
Crown were not the rights of the public. 
Se hon. Memser : Of course they are. } 

hey were not the rights of individuals. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) rather attacked the 
Woods and Forests Oommissioners 
because they had not madethe mostof the 
property, and now hon. Members from 
Scotland were attacking the Department 
because it had sold something, receiving 
something in return. No indication or 
illustration had been given at all of how, 
in any respect, the right of an individual 
to go on this Loch had been taken 
away by the action of the Department. 
In what senso had that right been 
altered ? Everyone who had a right to go 
on the water before this sale surely had 
just the same right now. The right of 
the individual, so far as he understood 
it, was precisely the same; and in the 
opinion of the Commissioners of the 
Woods and Forests their action had not 
prejudiced iv any particular whatever a 
right in anything possessed before the 
transaction. He thought that the Corre- 
spondence which had taken place ought 
not to begiven; and he trusted hon. Mem- 
bers, after his explanation, would feel that 
the reason he gave was a fairly proper one. 
In the first place, the ex adverso proprie- 
tors who had become the purchasers in 
this caso—at least one of them—claimed 
certain rights which were more or less 
indisputable; and he was told that in 
the course of the Correspondence and 
negotiations which took place in confi- 
dence some of these disclosed their titles. 

An hon. Member: They are all in the 

egister Office.] Then, if they were, 
they must be very easy to get. The 
negotiations were more or less confiden- 
tial; and, therefore, he felt he would 
not be justified in making public the 
Correspondence. That was the only 
reason for refusal. He had not the 
smallest objection to the sale being— 
[Dr. Crank: Caneelled.} He had no 
power to cancel it; and, therefore, he 
should have very strong objections to do 
that. The hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) asked him 
various questions which he was unable 
to answer. He was not able to give the 
hon. Gentleman the date of the warrant ; 
but he had no doubt the date could be 
given if the hon. Member would put a 
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Question to him to-morrow. He had no 
idea that this was such a serious ques- 
tion, and that hon. Members intended to 
make such an attack upon the trans- 
action. If there was any information 
he could obtain which would assist hon. 
Gentlemen from Scotland, he should be 
very glad to furnish it. Someone had 
said that this was a case of rich men 
fighting poor men. They had nothing 
to do with that; he had no doubt that 
the poor men in Scotland would get 
justice from the Courts of Justice there. 

Dr. Crark: What part did Donald 

eith play?] He understood that 
Donald Beith was paid for his services 
where employed, and that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the fixing of the 
grant or the negotiations. The only 
question in which that gentleman was 
concerned was that of the title and of 
the conveyancing. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
the hon. Gentleman would undertake 
that no more fishing rights should be 
sold until the Committee had reported ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he could understand the diffi- 
culty of the Secretary to the Treasury in 
understanding purely Scotch questions. 
One of the difficulties was that this 

uestion was decided by purely English 

ommissioners, who were compelled to 
consult the Secretary to the Oommis- 
sioners in Scotland, he being no other 
than Donald Beith, the agent of the 
landlords. The whole of this question 
was one very much of title, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury asked in what 
respect the position of the inhabitants 
around the Loch had been prejudiced by 
the grant which the Crown had given. 
Before this sale by the Crown the 
crofters were in possession of the Loch. 
The Loch was 12 miles long by two 
wide, and it belonged to no individual 
proprietor in Scotland. The Loch was 
the property of the Crown, and it was 
in the possession of the public in the 
very self-same way as the commons of 
England were in possession of the people 


- of towns. Before the sale the landed 


proprietors could not interfere with the 
right of the people to use the Loch as a 
highway, or for recreation, or as a fish- 
ing ground. The proprietors, however, 
purchased from the Orown the right of 
salmon fishing, and now they could go 
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into Court and say—‘' We have privata 
right of property here, which is being 
interfered with by the public using the 
Loch.” That was the reason why the 
sale on the part of the Trown raised such 
an important question. One very great 
matter of complaint was that the Com- 
missioners acted upon the advice of a 
man who was the landlord’s own agent, 
The assertion was not disputed that in 
England there were no Crown rights in 
salmon fishing. What was being done 
in Scotland was that the Government 
were taking for the Imperial Exchequer 
that which they did not take in England. 
Was that fair, he asked, to the people 
of Scotland? What was the whole object 
of this purchase on the part of the land- 
lords? It was not the value of the 
salmon, but it was to keep the public 
out of some other interest. The pro- 
prietors had now got possession of the 
Loch, and the Secretary to the Treasury 
said—‘‘Oh, these poor people will get 
justice in the Courts of Scotland.” He 
(Mr. Caldwell) believed they would, but 
was it fair that the Crown should givea 
weapon to landed proprietors by which 
they had a plausible title to raise a ques- 
tion which they never could have raised 
without this sale? Practically, the land- 
lords now came into Court without a 
title; four of them joined together, and 
sought to interdict poor men, hoping 
that by litigation they would eventually 
gain what they wanted. The Represen- 
tatives of Scotland were certainly entitled 
to complain very bitterly of the action 
of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests in this matter. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
wished to ask permission to answer the 
two questions of the Secretary to the 
Treasury as to what hon. Members 
wanted, and what they complained of. 
What they wanted was to get this sale 
cancelled. He did not know how that 
could be done ; it might require an Act 
of Parliament. If so, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would bring in a Bill. What 
he and his hon. Friends complained of 
was that the Commissioners had aided 
and abetted Lord Lovat in this conspi- 
racy to manufacture a few more deer 
forests. Ho believed that this was the 
second loch in Scotland which had gone 
in the same way, and he would like to 
say a word or two as to the position of 
affairs regarding all these fishings. He 
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had an extract of all the sales and leases 
made since the control had been placed 
in the hands of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. There had been 
no sale at all or lease of any salmon 
fishing in England. The Woods and 
Forests Department got control in 1848, 
and from 1848 to 1872 there was not a 
single salmon fishing right sold. There 
were any number of leases, and the in- 
come derived amounted to £6,204 a- 
year. The first sale was that of a sea 
salmon fishing right, and that was made 
in 1872, so that from the time they got 
power to control the lochs and the sea 
coast, the Commissioners never made a 
single sale till 1872. Then five years 
elapsed before there was another sale, 
and then it was that a portion of the 
rights on Loch Ness was sold. There 
was traffic through the Loch, and the 
public had not suffered by the transac- 
tion. Two years then elapsed befure 
another sale, and it was only since 1883 
that the practice had become persistent. 
Now, year after year, all the Crown 
rights were being sold, and the unfor- 
tunate fishermen were being troubled 
by the new proprietors. He believed 
that, practically, there had been no 
fishing value sold to Lord Lovat, 
but that all his Lordship wanted was 
to put a stop to the public right of user. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that Lord Lovat 
did not seek to acquire it. He believed 
it was with the greatest difficulty Lord 
Lovat was induced to buy the fishing 
right. 

Dr. CLARK: By whom ? 

Mr. JACKSON: By the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests. 

Dr. CLARK: That is all the hon. 
Gentleman knows about it. Lord Lovat 
bought a highland first, and he was 
the individual to begin the transaction. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the negotiations 
had been going on since 1883, so that 
Lord Lovat did not appear to have been 
in any great hurry. 

Dr. CLARK said, that one reason 
why Lord Lovat wanted to secure these 
rights had never yet been brought 
before the notice of the House. The 
Commissioners of Supply had now got 
control of a large number of roads and 
bridges in the country. He believed it 
was in 1877 that the Trustees gave over 
the control of these roads and bridges to 
the Commissioners of Supply, but only 
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a number of the principal roads were 
scheduled, and all the roads and bridges 
which were not scheduled were now 
sraagine4 no one’s property, and were 
ying waste. There used to be a rate 
levied to keep them up; but now, as 
they were not scheduled, they did not 
come under the cognizance of the 
Commissioners of Supply. Some of the 
bridges had fallen out of repair, and the 
proprietors would not rebuild them 
except they wanted the road. The 
rights of way were now being shut up. 
In the district of Loch Morar this 
remark very much applied. There was 
a great deal of traflic across the centre 
of the Loch, and it was to stop this 
traffi:—to stop the rights of way—that 
this transaction had been concluded, and 
in order that a big deer forest might be 
created, and that no rights of way 
should exist over the forest. What he 
wanted was to prevent this conspiracy 
being successful. The matter would be 
fought out in the Courts. If the pro- 
prietors had got a title from the Crown, 
it must be cancelled. He asserted that 
there had been corruption in this 
matter, and maintained that no solicitor 
employed by the Crown ought to have 
anything to do with the sale or transfer 
of any rigats to any proprietor for 
whom he was also acting as solicitor. 
The very man who had in this matter 
acted in the double capacity was now, 
he believed, acting a third part, and 
that was as prosecutor of the people 
who had asserted their rights. Unless 
the Government wished disturbances to 
occur year after year, they would do 
something to prevent such sales being 
made. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, that the Committee must recollect 
that much was due to the change of time 
and circumstances, and thata great many 
sporting rights which were of no 
pecuniary value some years ago had 
now become so because of the fashion 
of the day. The question arose as to 
what was right or proper for the Crown 
to do as r-garded property, which in the 
old days was never either let or sold, 
now that such property had become of 
considerable pecuniary value? He did 
not consider that this was a Scotch 
question as against an English question. 
What was desired was that the adminis- 
tration of the Woods and Forests should 
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be satisfactory both to England and to 
Scotland. He was bound to say that he 
could not agree altogether with the 
propositions laid down by the Secretary 
to the Treasury. These rights had 
become pecuniarily important; and if 
these rights, though they belonged to 
the Crown, were to be parted with, 
perhaps the actual legal rights of 
persons might not be affected, but 
undoubtedly their enjoyment of certain 
aye would be largely affected, and 

e could not agree that the Crown would 
be acting the part of trustee of the public 
interest if it disregarded those local 
rights — those local customs which 
might not be rights at all—on the part 
of the public. The Crown, on the 
contrary, was bound to have regard 
to them, as well as to any pecuniary 
profit it might make by the sale of the 
rights. Anyone who came from the 
part of Scotland he came from—a part 
particularly unconnected with deer 
forests—was aware that the salmon 
fishing rights of private individuals had 
caused considerable dissatisfaction on 
the part of the public, who thought that 
in some way or other their rights were 
interfered with by the exercise by 
private owners of their fishing rights. 
Under the existing state of things he 
did not think the Crown could be too 
careful of the way in which it dealt with 
the right of fishing. The rights of 
salmon fishing in inland rivers were 
another thing such as could not be 
enjoyed by the people of the whole of 
the Three Kingdoms ; but if they were 
enjoyed by anyone, there must be some 
sort of limit put on the right of the 
public to fish—a limit of time, and 
persons, and so forth. Before sitting 
down he desired to enforce what was 
said by his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan)— 
namely, that it would be as well, when 
inquiring into the exercise of the Crown’s 
rights with regard to woods and forests, 
that the Reference should be so drawn 
that the Committee could deal with these 
sporting rights in Scotland. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rot EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that a very 
interesting point had been raised in this 
discussion—namely, how far the Crown, 
which in this case distinctly represented 
the great body of the taxpayers, was 
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right or wrong in disposing of certain 
privileges or rights for which it could 
get money value; or whether, on the 
other hand, it ought to allow those 
rights to lie dormant on account of 
local considerations which might make it 
undesirable that any transfer of those 
rights should take place? Of course, 
no one would deny that that was inci- 
dental to the present discussion; and 
when hon. Members wished the matter 
to be referred to a Committee, he under- 
stood it was not this particular sale, but 
the general principle as to how far these 
rights should be disposed of which it 
was proposed to refer to the Committee. 
He was inclined to think it was an 
extremely impor’ant question; but he 
doubted whether it could be conveniently 
referred to the same Committee that 
was to inquire into the general adminis- 
tration and business of the Woods and 
Forests. The point, however, should 
not be neglected. He would inquire as 
to the best means of threshing out this 
particular point—namely, the disposal 
of the rights of the Crown. He trusted, 
however, that the Committee and the 
public would understand that this was 
not a case of the Crown acting in any 
invidious sense as against poor fishermen. 
This was national property; and the 
question was, how far, in dealing with 
national property, they oaght to take into 
account the local claims connected with 
it? He could quite understand that 
there were cases in which the disposal 
of Crown rights for small sums might 
excite local prejudice and create incon- 
veniences and losses so great that it 
would be better that the property should 
not be disposed of. In view of the feeling 
of the Committee he would undertake that 
no further sales of this class should take 
place until there had been ample inquiry, 
until they could see what was the proper 
policy to pursue. In the discussion of 
this question a word had been used 
which he deeply regretted to see so 
often used in matters affecting admini- 
stration, and that was the word cor- 
ruption. Chargesof corruption ought not 
to be loosely made; but when they were 
once made, they ought to be established. 
The Government had to defend public 
servants, because those servants were 
not there to defend themselves. Hon. 
Members would see that it was the 
bounden duty of the Government not to 
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allow charges to go by default, and to 
give those against whom charges were 
made an ample opportunity of vindi- 
cating their conduct. What he firmly 
believed to be the case was that the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
were extremely anxious to make the very 
most of the property which belonged to 
the taxpayers. With that motive, and 
with no other, did they dispose of pro- 
perty which they thought ought to be 
realized. In this matter there would be 
no desire to conceal anything; the subject 
shouid be thoroughly investigated, and 
he had no doubt that if this sale had 
been illegally made it would be can- 
celled. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and sy airn) 
said, he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could be much surprised at the 
anxiety of hon. Members in this case, a 
case which had created great interest, 
and about which there was much un- 
easiness. He generally listened to all 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury with great ad- 
miration, because the hon. Gentleman was 
always candid and fair, but he confessed 
he was surprised to hear the reasons 
assigned for not giving the papers in 
this case. It was said there was some- 
thing confidential abovt this matter. 
What was the transaction? It was a 
simple sale of the property of the Crown 
to subjects of the Crown, and they were 
told by a Minister that the negotiations 
relating to the sale of the Crown’s pro- 
perty had to be kept back from the 
Committee because there was something 
confidential between the parties. Had 
Lord Lovat been asked for the produc- 
tion of the correspondence ; and why 
was it not right that the Committee 
should be informed upon these matters ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that 
he would make inquiries ; but, however 
the right hon. Gentleman might inves- 
tigate the matter, nothing could be so 
satisfactory to hon. Members as to have 
the opportunity of investigating for 
themselves. He did not think, under 
the circumstances of the case, that they 
could look upon an inquiry by Govern- 
ment officials with any very great con- 
fidence. Personally he would much 
rather have the Papers before him and 
examine them for himself. He could 
not see how there could be any diffi- 
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culty in the way of the production of 
the documents, and the attidude of the 
Government in this matter made 
hon. members very suspicious of their 
action. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would make 
inquiries as to the documents, and see 
whether they were such as could properly 
be produced in the House. He would 
undertake to communicate with the gen- 
tlemen concerned, with a view of com- 
plying with the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite if he found it possible to 
do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that pro- 
bably after what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, the Papers would be pro- 
duced. As to the inquiry the Govern- 
ment had proposed to initiate in regard 
to the foreshoresin Scotland, he desired 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to an important Return issued 
in 1880 with regard to the granting of 
these foreshores. It was shown in this 
Return that many of the grants of fore- 
shores were for very small sums. There 
was one case in which a grant was made 
of foreshvres to the Duke of Argyll for 
the sum of £14 10s., and the complaint 
which was made in this case was one 
which applied to dozens of other similar 
eases. The price paid for this ac- 
quisition of Crown rights was only 
£14 10s., but the expenses of making 
the grant would, in all probability, far 
exceed that sum, and he, therefore, 
looked upon it as a ridiculous thing 
from a revenue point of view for the 
Government to engage in such a trans- 
action. The great grievance was that 
in order to obtain a sum which was so 
small as to be of little or no value to 
the revenue of the country, they parted 
with rights which were most valuable to 
fishermen and others, putting them into 
the hands of landed proprietors who, he 
was sorry to say, used them solely to 
advance their sporting privileges to tlio 
detriment of the fishing community, who 
were excluded from the foreshores. He 
hoped the Government would appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
salmon fishery rights granted by the 
Crown, to ascertain the position in 
which these rights stood at pre- 
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*uch Committee it might be possible to 
arrive at some satisfactory settlement of 
the question. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not given 
a more satisfactory promise, and had 
said nothing whatever to encourage hon. 
Members to believe that they would find 
in the servants of the Crown in Scot- 
land, and the servants of the public, pro- 
tectors of the rights of the Scotch peo- 
ple, instead of men who were ever ready 
to sellthose rights for nothing at all to 
the landlords round about them. There 
was nothing in what had fallen from the 
Government to lead him to take hope 
from them on that score. He did not 
intend to allow the case of Loch Morar 
to pass away asif it was not a case of 
suspicion. There were two circumstances 
of grave suspicion connected with that 
case. In the first place the price 
paid for the Crown rights in the 
case of this Loch was one-fourth 
the amount which the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Inverness-shire, 
who was a capital judge of these 
matters, declared the rights to be 
worth, and declared that he would 
have been willing to give more for 
them. That, in itself, was a cir- 
cumstance of strong suspicion, even 
if it stood alone. But it did not 
stand alone. It was combined with 
another circumstance which rendered it 
even more suspicious, which cireum- 
stance was that the Law Agent of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
was himself the solicitor to two of the 

arties concerned in this transaction. 

e (Mr. Hunter) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, therefore, whether, upon those 
two facts alone, there did not arise such 
grave suspicion? The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury shook his 
head. He had evidently had no expe- 
rience of the Court of Chancery. Find- 
ing that the agent of the vendor was 
the agent of the buyer, and also that 
the price given was only one-fourth of 
* what the rights would fetch in the market, 
the Court of Chancery would at once 
upset the sale, and what the Court of 
Chancery would do in a case of this 
kind he maintained that the House of 
Commons and the Government ought to 
do. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might rest 
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sure that the Scotch Members would - 
not be content until they had this case 
sifted to the very bottom and the truth 
ascertained. What were the reasons 
given by the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury? The first point 
was that it was doubtful whether there 
was any salmon fishing at all in this 
case. If that were so, could there be a 
stronger circumstance of suspicion? If 
there were no salmon fishing, what did 
the neighbouring proprietors pay this 
£475 for? If it was not for salmon it 
must have been paid with some ulterior 
motive. Was there an ulterior motive? 
Of course there was. Everyone in 
Scotland knew the principal object in 
view was to give the landlord a weapon 
against the public in order to keep them 
out of Loch Morar. Then the Committee 
were told that the Papers could not be 
disclosed because they contained confi- 
dential matter. Before the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury made 
that remark, he should have remembered 
that he was an Englishman, and that 
Scotch law was not on all fours with 
that of England. The hon. Gentleman 
objected to proprietors being made to 
disclose their titles, evidently not being 
aware of the fact that there were no 
secret titles in Scotland. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness had read 
every one of the titles connected with 
this case. The statement of the hon. 
Gentleman the’Secretary to the Treasury 
showed how unsatisfactory were the 
arguments upon which the Government 
resisted the demands of the Scotch 
Members, and showed, furthermore, the 
disadvantage of having Scotch matters 
managed by a gentleman who was not 
a Scotchman. ‘To go to another point, 
he (Mr. Hunter) maintained that it was 
bad public policy, and totelly unjustifi- 
able, to sell one single right of the 
Crown consisting of fishings or foreshores 
in Scotland. Technically the Govern- 
ment had a right to do it, but morally 
they had no such right. To whom did 
these rights belong? Why, these rights, 
which were rights inter regaia, were 
simply the rights granted to the people 
by Roman Jaw, and stolen from them 
by the feudal system. Notwithstanding 
the feudal law, however, there remained 
a few rights to the public under the 
shelter of the Crown, and these rights 
should continue to be held for the public. 
Morally speaking, the Crown had no 
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right tosell them. Moreover, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer this ques- 
tion: When the Government sold these 
rights, whose property were they dis- 
posing of, and what did they do with 
the money? The right hon. Gentleman 
and the Committee must remember that 
the Crown of Scotland was quite a dis- 
tinct Crown from the Crown of England. 
The two Kingdoms were merged into 
one owing to the fact that the two Crowns 
happened to belong to one person; but 
that made no difference in the rights of 
the people of the two countries. The 
rights were totally distinct, and all those 
rights which were called Crown rights 
in Scotland were the property of the 
people of Scotland, and not of the people 
of England; and he maintained that the 
Government were not justified in selling 
the property of the Scotch people in the 
interest of the general taxpayer. Out 
of this amount realized by the sale 
of these rights to Scotch proprietors 
Scotland would only get some £60, the 
remainder going to England, Ireland, 
and Wales. He submitted that the 
Governmert had no right to sell these 
public rights of the people of Scotland ; 
and even if they did, they certainly were 
not justified in putting the money so 
realized into the pockets of the English 
taxpayer. There was one other point 
upon which he should like to say a word 
before he sat down, with regard to the 
general question. The appointment of 
a Committee had been agree upon to 
inquire into the system of management 
in the Woods and Forests Department. 
Well, he hoped when the Government 
settled the terms of the Reference of 
that Committee they would so settle 
them as to enable the Committee to 
take into their consideration, with re- 
gard to agricultural Jand, and also with 
regard to houses, the tenure upon which 
such properties ought to be held. At 
the present moment the general tenure 
of land in agricultural districts was one 
year, and in towns the tenure of houses 
was mostly 99 years. Leases granted 
on these tenures ought to be revised in 
order to give some inducement to lease- 
holders to spend more money on repairs. 
If the terms were extended the effect 
would be that substantial repairs would 
be carried out by those who were in 
enjoyment of the properties. He be- 
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lieved that by the adoption of this sug- 
gestion it would be found that a con- 
siderable amount of money would be 
secured to the Treasury. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
the Government would not refrain from 
making any further sales until the 
Committee had reported ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had said, as 
dietinctly as he could, that no further 
sales would take place until the Com- 
mittee had reported, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had also given a similar under- 
taking. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
made an appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury last year, 
that no further sales should be allowed 
to take place until the matters com- 
plained of had been investigated. 
Nevertheless 

Mr. JACKSON asked whether the 
transactions which had been referred to 
did not take place before the date of the 
hon. Gentleman’s appeal f 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he under- 
stood that they had occurred since. 

Srrm GEORGE CAMPBELL said 
that one of the transactions took place 
in January, 1887, and the last, he be- 
lieved, in March, 1887. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the transaction 
to which the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been especially directed took 
place, he believed, on the 3rd of June, 
1886. There might have been trans- 
actions in January and March, 1887, 
but the land sales were in June, 1886. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the dis- 
cussion to which he referred occurred 
in August, 1587. He had appealed to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to give a pledge that no more 
fishings belonging to the Crown would 
be allowed to go into the hands of 
private proprietors, and suggested 
that if the Commissioners wished to 
make money out of the fishings, they 
could lease them. He ventured to say 
that if the Commissioners had leased 
these fishings, they would have got 10 
times better terms than those they had 
accepted. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he did not wish to prolong the 
discussion upon the question immediately 
before the Committee to which the 
hon. Member for Inverness had alluded, 
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He desired to refer to another point, 
and he was sorry that the Lord Advo- 
cate for Scotland was not in his place 
to reply to him. Probably, however, 
the absence of the Lord Advocate would 
not cause so much inconvenience as it 
might otherwise have done, as he 
had reason to believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had information upon 
the subject with which he wished to 
deal. What he desired was, that the 
subject on which he was about to speak 
might be brought under the purview of 
the Select Committee about to be ap- 
pointed. There was, he understood, an 
old Scotch Act under which the fore- 
shores were preserved to the fisher- 
men. Under this Act fishermen could 
build houses, spread and dry their nets, 
and otherwise carry on their industries. 
So far as he was informed, proprietors 
of land adjoining the foreshores in 
Scotland had encroached very much on 
the rights which were reserved in this 
Act to fishermen. The law was, that if 
land was under cultivation—that was 
to say, used for agricultural purposes— 
the fishermen had no right to the fore- 
shores; but what he was informed had 
taken place was this—that the proprie- 
tors of adjoining properties took means 
to scratch up the surface of miserable 
bits of land and put them, technically 
speaking, under cultivation. Although 
the land was of no value, they claimed 
exemption for it under the Act of which 
he had spoken. They claimed the land 
and charged the fishermen large rents 
for the use of the foreshores. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was aware that this matter 
of tenure was one of great grievance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must say I fail 
to see how the subject the hon. Member 
is now dealing with is connected with 
the administration of the Office of 
Woods and Forests. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he under- 
stood that the officials to whom he re- 
ferred were under the administration 
of the Commissioners of Woods and 
. Forests. 

Mr. JACKSON said, they were under 
the administration of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, then of 
course they would not come under the 
purview of the Select Committee about 
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to be appointed, and he would not pro- 
ceed any further in the matter. 

Dr. CLARK said, that in the matter 
of the sale of these rights to the Scotch 
proprietors no doubt the dates were 
confusing. What had occurred showed 
how badly the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests kept their accounts. The 
facts relating to this sale of Loch 
Morar were published in the 87th Ro- 
port of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, but they only said that 
they had made three sales —one for 
£150, and two for £60 a piece. But in 
the same Report they gave themselves 
credit for having received four—two at 
£150 and two at £60; and in the 
present Report they found, under the 
date of April 14th, that four of these 
rights had been sold. They seemed to 
put the whole four in the present Re- 
port though they had only information 
with regard to the sale of three. Since 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury gave an assurance that there 
would be no more of these rights sold, 
there had been three disposed of. The 
first was sold in October last—two 
months after the assurance had been 
given—in the county of Caithness. It 
was sold in the county of Caithness to 
an English gentleman who had bought 
an estate there and was in trouble with 
the crofters in regard to the fishing 
rights. Previously the right had been 
let to this proprietor and brought in £7 
a-year, but last year it was sold to the 
proprietor for £150. The fishermen of 
the district would have given the Go- 
vernment twice that amount for it. Pro- 
bably in the future they would find these 
men catching fish and having a salmon 
in one of their nets, and out of that 
would come no end of trouble. Further 
rights were sold in January last in the 
county of Aberdeen, and in February 
last other rights to salmon fishing were 
sold in another part of the country. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the Government were getting 
nearer and nearer to giving up their 
position with regard to the Papers which 
were asked for by the Scotch Members 
in the case of Loch Morar, and he be- 
lieved that if the debate were continued 
a little longer, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
yield and allow the Papers to be pro- 
duced. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
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cretary to the Treasury did not like to 
say that the Papers would be submitted, 
simply because at an earlier period of 
the debate he had twice refused them. 
He had given them bad reasons for 
his refusal, and, those reasons having 
been argued away, he now told them 
that he did not like to produce the 
Papers as they might be confidential. 
It was necessary that hon. Members 
should know what those Papers were, as 
it was not desirablethat they should make 
complaint against public officers until they 
were sure of their game. How could 
they be sure of their game, however, 
unless they had these Papers? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he would consider 
the matter, and see if it would be pos- 
sible for him to allow the Papers to be 
produced, but unless hon. Members 
pressed their point that evening they 
would be unable to bring pressure upon 
him until next year. It was only once 
a year that private Members had a sort 
of field day. Their only opportunity of 
taking the Government to task was 
when these Estimates came down, and 
if they surrendered their demand to 
have these Papers, however favourable 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might consider the 
matter, if that consideration did not 
result in the Papers being produced 
they would have lost a year—they 
would have to wait another 12 months 
before they could bring any further 
pressure to bear upon him. He (Sir 
George Campbell) did not see why the 
Papers should not be given, and he 
hoped that before the debate closed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would change his mind 
and would promise to produce them. 
With anual to the general question he 
(Sir George Campbell) quite admitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had spoken very 
fair words, but still, with every con- 
fidence in that right hon. Gentleman 
and in his desire to do justice in the 
matter, he (Sir George Campbell) 
desired to say that this was a popular 
question, and that it would be much 
more satisfactory that some pledge 
should be given that all the facts would 
be submitted to the House rather than 
that they should rest content with the 
statement that the Government would 
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inquire into the matter. He could 
understand in a case where they had a 
valuable right—say, to a salmon fishing 
bringing in some thousands a year— 
that that right should be sold for revenue 
purposes, but in the vast majority of 
these cases the rights were of small 
value, and the sales were of no advan- 
tage whatever to the Exchequer, and 
when these rights were parted with for 
an almost nominal consideration, and 
the interests of the fishing community 
were greatly injured thereby, he thought 
the matter was one constituting a griev- 
ance which should be submitted to a 
Committee of the House. He appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the 
case of the Scotch fishermen, so far as 
these foreshores were concerned, was 
not precisely on all fours with the 
Epping Forest case. The sale of a 
salmon right, he maintained, did not 
give or take away aright of way, but, 
as in the case of Epping Forest, where 
the right of way was doubtful and the 
dispute was one between a rich man and 
a poor man, and where the means of 
fighting the dispute was doubtful, it was 
a most important thing that the rights 
of the Crown should bo maintained 
whenever they were calculated to pre- 
serve the rights of the public. In the 
case of Epping Forest the Crown rights 
—obsolete, no doubt—prevented the pro- 
prietors clearing the Forest and shutting 
out the public from it. ‘The Treasury 
in those days thought their duty was to 
get a revenue and to sacrifice their 
rights, whatever they might be and to 
whatever extent the interest of the pub- 
lic might depend upon them, and if the 
City of London had not fought the case 
in the Courts, Epping Forest would 
have been entirely lost to the public. 
This Scotch case which hon. Members 
had been ventilating that mght was 
exactly similar, only that, uvfortunately, 
there was here no such Corporation of 
London to fight the matter in the 
interests of the public. He hoped 
the Government would consent to 


the understanding arrived at in the 
earlier part of the evening and allow 
all these matters to be gone into by the 
Committee. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had agreed to refer the question of these 
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sales of Crown rights in Scotland to the 
Committee to be appointed. 

Mr. JACKSON: No, no! 

Dr. CAMERON said, he wished to 
make the matter clear. He had under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to agree to 
ruspend further sales until the matter 
had been inquired into. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, precisely. 

Dr. CAMERON : But the matter was 
not to be inquired into. He should like 
to know what was really meant ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not quite sure 
whether the Government have been met 
in the spirit which marked our proposals. 
The Committee first asked, onthe ground 
of maladministration in connection with 
Woods and Forests, and on the ground 
of extravagance, it being alleged that 
the cost of the management was too high 
and that the Commissioners failed to 
utilize their disposable property, that an 
inquiry should be instituted by a Select 
Committee. The gravamen of the charge 
against the Commissioners was as to the 
manner in which they conducted their 
business. The Government assented to 
the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the mode in which the 
Commissioners conducted their business. 
We promised to nominate a Committee, 
but that promise bas now been utilized 
by hon. Members opposite for other 
purposes. Hon. Gentlemen wish to 
raise very important questions indeed, 
connected with the rights of the Crown, 
and the sale of those rights, and I 
understand my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to answer on that 
particular point that the request of 
hon. Members shall be considered. I 
recognize the full importance of this 
matter, and I assure the Committee that 
it would be greatly to the interest and 
comfort of the Government if we could 
get rid of these difficult questions by 
handing them over to a Select Com- 
mittee, throwing the entire responsi- 
bility upon such a Body. There is no 
more difficult task imposed upon us than 
the adjustment of claims between the 
taxpayer and the localities interested in 
Crown property. But I am doubtful 
whether the same Committee which we 
should appoint to inquire intothe general 
business arrangements of the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests would be 
the best tribunal we could select to 
inquire into the question raised by the 
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Scotch Members, which is a matter of 
law in which Scotland is especially 
interested. I should be disposed to 
think that a Committee to inquire into 
the disposal of Crown rights would be 
one on which Scotch Members might 
wish to be much more strongly repre- 
sented thanon a Committee to inquire 
into the general administration of the 
Crown Lands. I should be glad to have 
the assistance of hon. Members of this 
House on such a subject as the disposal 
of Crown rights; but it would be pre- 
mature to say more than that the Go- 
vernment are anxious to inquire. Per. 
haps hon. Members will now allow the 
Government to proceed with the Busi- 
ness of the Estimates. With regard to 
the question of sales, I may say that 
no more will take place for the present. 
I go further than that. I do not 
think that this class of sales should 
be proceeded with until the Govern- 
ment have looked into the matter in a 
broad spirit. I will undertake that 
instructions shall be given that no more 
sales of this kind shall take place. The 
hon. Member opposite quoted a case 
where he said there had been a 
sale, there having previously been a 
lease. I donot know how long the lease 
in question may have been, but I think 
the length of the lease must have had 
something to do with the sale. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL: Do wo 
understand definitely that the Papers 
are refused for the present ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We have not got 
them here, and I must ask the Com- 
mittee to allow me to look at the 
Papers in order to see whether they can 
be produced or not. I cannot, after 
what has happened, promise them with- 
out first examining them. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Dees the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire press bis 
Amendment ? 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I do. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 114: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 280.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


CotonrL NOLAN (Galway, N.) caid, 
that the organization of the Department 
was very costly, although he did nct 
complain so much of that fact. The 
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Commissioner received £1,200 a-year, 
and there were, besides, the salaries of a 
large number of clerks. There seemed, 
however, to be no persons connected 
withthe Department who knew anything 
about Woods and Forests. He thought 
that in a Department of that kind there 
ought to be some skilled person, and 
that the Department should resemble 
that which controlled the forests in 
India. He would ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he had any Reports from 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
as to the amount of land in the hands of 
the Crown which would be available for 
the real purpose of the Department, 
which was the planting and keeping up 
of woods in the country. Anyone who 
had travelled on the Continent or in 
India would be aware that the amount 
of woodland in this country was ex- 
tremely small ; indeed, if it were not for 
certain private proprietors, it would be 
absolutely insignificant, and the effect 
upon the climate and drainage of the 
country would be very serious. Foreign 
Governments considered it absolutely 
necessary for the industrial resources of 
the country that there should be con- 
siderable areas of woodland. He had 
read the Report of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and he was bound 
to say that they had touched extremely 
little on this important subject. He 
thought it high time, therefore, that the 
Secretary to the Treasury should give 
the House some information on the 
point, and say whether the attention of 
the Commissioners was directed to the 
replanting of the Crown Lands. He was 
aware that in the New Forest there was 
a certain amount of land replanted ; but 
there was only a small portion of the 
woodlands of this country in which the 
practice was systematic. He drew atten- 
tion to this point because he thought it 
should be attended to during the present 
year. The importance of this was well 
known to all the Members of the House 
who took an interest in the subject of our 
Woods and Forests in England, Ireland 
and Scotland. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir Richard 
Temple), who lately presided over the 
Forest Committee, was himself anxious 
to bring this question before the House ; 
but, the Government having confiscated 
all the days of private Members during 
the Session, he had been unable to do 
so, As he(Colonel Nolan) believed that 
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the only opportunity of a private Mem- 
ber to raise the question was when this 
Vote was before the Committee, he 
would ask the Government whether they 
would bring the subject before the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. He 
would like to see the English people as 
prosperous as possible, but he quite ac- 
knowledged that he took a greater 
interest in the people of Ireland, where, 
he was sorry to say, that woodlands 
were still more conspicuous than in Eng- 
land by their absence ; and one might 
travel over the great plain which Tay 
between Dublin and Galway and see 
very few woods indeed. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had time to devote to the Report of 
the Committee presided over by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham, he 
would see that it strongly recommended 
that this Department should take up the 
question of replanting a portion of Ire- 
land; that it was stated that a large 
amount of land would be available there ; 
and that the people would willingly sur- 
render grazing land for the purpose. 
For a long time the Department had 
been content to collect a certain amount 
of rent and to sell certain water rights 
for small sums, as in Scotland, and he 
thought it was time to do something to 
re-forest the country, which was the true 
work and gave the real title to the 
Department. He would ask whether tho 
Commissioners had directed their atten- 
tion to the planting of Crown Lands for 
this purpose? He would alsoaskthe hon. 
Gentleman how he explained the curious 
anomaly that in the Woods and Forests 
Department there did not appear to be 
any forester? There was a geologist, 
and he thought it was right that there 
should be, because the Commissioners 
had to deal with a large number of 
mineral rights, It was time—and the 
Committee, of which he (Colonel Nolan) 
was a humble Member, had pointed 
out—that attention ought to be called 
to this subject in England, and that the 
Department should in some way include 
skilled foresters, men trained in techni- 
cal schools, and that, if such persons 
were not to be found, men should be 
sent for training to schools in other 
countries. He hoped that attention 
would be paid to this most important 
subject, and that instead of having a 
Lepartment of well-paid Comraissioners 
and clerks without any special know- 
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ledge, they would place on the staff one 
or two skilled persons, and then the 
Office would be really of use, and be 
worthy of the name of a Woods and 
Forests Department. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Evesham had tried very 
hard to get a day for his Motion without 
success; and the only chance of drawing 
the attention of the Government to the 
subject was to bring it before them on 
the present occasion. He hoped to hear 
if the hon. Gentleman had obtained a 
Report, and whether his attention had 
been turned to this important matter. 

Taz SECRETARY ro rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the question raised by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) was, no doubt, a very important 
one; but he (Mr. Jackson) ventured to 
think that it was entirely distinct from 
the Vote before the Committee. He 
would point out that there was, as he 
thought, a little misconception in the 
mind of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, because the duties of the Com- 
missioners were really to administer the 
estates under their charge mainly from 
the point of view of making the most 
that they could out of them. The ques- 
tion whether it was desirable to plant 
new forests in this country was, in his 
opinion, an entirely separate one, because 
he doubted that the Commissiorers would 
be justified in spending money on plant- 
ing unless they could, by so doing, 
bring in any more revenue. It was 
true that there had been some planting 
in the Isle of Man on land that was 
well suitable for it, and because it was 
the best purpose to which it could be 
put. He had known for many years 
the gentleman who occupied the posi- 
tion of sub-deputy at the New Forest, 
and not only did this gentleman give 
much attention to the subject of forestry, 
but he was also a man of great compe- 
tence in that respect. The subject 
raised by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was, undoubtedly, one of great 
interest; and although, as he hed said, 
it was not included in this Vote, it 
* ought not to be lost sight of. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, in this 
Department, instead of there being an 
economy, there was an increase of 
£1,000 in Fees to Counsel, and in In- 
cidental Expenses of £400. The pro- 
bable reason why the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury was ask- 
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ing so much more for counsel was that 
the Legal Advisers of the Commis" 
sioners of Woods and Forests in Scot- 
land had commenced tyrannical pro- 
ceedings against some unfortunate ten- 
ants in Caithness ; it was owing to that 
very prolonged and expensive legisla- 
tion that a Supplementary Estimate had 
been asked for, and that this addi- 
tional £1,000 was now put down. He 
should advise the hon. Gentleman to 
see that the Solicitors of the Commis. 
sioners in Scotland were paid by salary 
instead of by fees, because by this liti- 
gation they were making rather large 
fees for themselves. If the Lord Advo- 
cate were here he should have said 
something more on this subject; but 
the Government had been entirely de- 
feated, and he should therefore say no 
more on the subject at that moment. 
In Caithness the same system had been 
carried out on Crown Lands as on other 
lands. The crofters had been turned 
out of the moorlands which they had 
made valuable, and larger farmers had 
come in; and in this respect the action 
of the Crown had been as bad as that of 
private landlords. He did not believe 
there were any small tenants in Caith- 
ness; but he could get no information 
about this matter from the Papers, 
which only gave a lump sum for all the 
Crown Lands throughout the country. 
He saw that Scotland brought in about 
£12,000. The great bulk of the land in 
Caithness was held by three or four far- 
mers, who paid all the rents, and where 
there were previously townships there 
were now farms extending for seven 
miles. He asked whether anything 
could be done to carry out in this dis- 
trict the principle of the Crofters’ Act? 
The special grievance in Caithness was 
that all the small fertile farms so useful 
to the population had now been made 
into great farms. A great farm at 
Scrabster had been let to a large farmer, 
who probably paid £5,000 or £6,000 
rent. He hoped there would be no 
more of this, and also that something 
would be done tocarry out the principle 
of the Act, and that the Crown would 
give a chance for the cultivation of these 
lands. It might have been at the ke- 
ginning a little more profitable for the 
Jrown to get rid of all their tenants and 
bring in some big grazier; but now the 
men who had made the so-called im- 
provements were nearly all bankrupts, 
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and they were scarcely getting a return 
for the buildings placed on the farms 
where desolation had been caused by 
turning out the small tenants; whereas 
the proprietors who had not adopted 
this policy were the only ones in Oaith- 
ness who were in a prosperous condi- 
tion. He asked whether the Crown 
would break up these large farms and 
convert them into a number of smaller 
ones? All the arable land was falling 
into the condition of waste, and places 
that formerly carried 4,000 or 5,000 
sheep could now carry no more than 
2,000. He, therefore, hoped they would 
be able to carry out an extension of the 
number of holdings, and thereby im- 
prove the condition of a large number 
of crofters. Would the hon. Gentleman 
instruct the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests that when the present leases 
of the large farms expired they would 
permit the people who had been driven 
away to go back to the Crown Lands 
and have small farms of 20 or 30 acres 
at rents of £20 or £30 a-year, which 
would add much to the value of the 
agricultural property, and, at the same 
time, be of great advantage to the people 
of Caithness. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
thought it exceedingly desirable that 
the Crown Lands should, as far as pos- 
sible, be let in small holdings. It was 
well known that the great evil in the 
Highlands was the gradual extinction 
of small holdings. It was the main cause 
of the discontent there, and year after 
year charges were brought against land- 
lords on this account. Surely the Crown, 
at such a time, ought to set an example 
of the proper way of dealing with farm 
lands in this part of the country, which 
would then be probably followed by the 
larger landlords. He thought it deplor- 
able that lands which belonged to the 
nation should be so handled as to be- 
come the cause of discontent amongst 
the people. When the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees held the 
position of Secretary to the Treasury, he 
(Mr. 8S. Smith) had ventured to bring 
before the House the same proposal— 
that a beginning should be made to 
create small peasant holdings; but since 
then matters had become worse instead 
of better. He thought it very much to 
be desired that the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend should now be acted upon, 
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and for that reason he rose to support 
it with all his heart. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he wished to point out that 
there was an increase in the Vote of 
£1,500, of which £1,135 was for legal 
Expenses. This item of Legal Ex- 
penses, he could not but regard as 
excessive, and thought that it re- 
quired some explanation. He hoped 
that when the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury rose to reply 
he would explain this increase, and say 
whether it went into the pockets of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, or whether 
it was distributed outside the Govern- 
ment officials. Then there was tho 
salary of £800 a-year for a Mining 
Inspector, with regard to which he 
would only say that he was certain a 
man capable of dealing with the mine- 
rals in the Crown Lands could be had 
for a considerably lesssum. ‘The whole 
arrangement appeared to be thoroughly 
extravagant, and he was sure the Com- 
mittee could not be more usefully occu- 
pied than in checking the expenditure 
of the Department, particularly that 
under the head of Legal Expenditure. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, he desired to know what con- 
clusion the Government had come to 
with regard to the royalties to be 
charged on gold and silver mining in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The last 
intimation was that a sum would be 
charged which would make gold mining 
absolutely impossible in this country ; 
the sum proposed being unknown in 
any of the gold bearing countries of the 
world, and in Australia it was but the 
smallest fraction of that proposed to be 
charged here. In former times the 
charge upon the gold industry of the 
country was one of the causes of that 
industry dying out. It had now been 
revived in Wales and in the adjoining 
district, and the question had become 
one of great importance. Again, the 
gold fields of Wicklow at one time 
produced in a year £60,000 in gold; 
but the Government of the day imposed 
charges upon the industry which crushed 
it entirely. He did not want to see the 
same thing occur with regard to ihe 
new industry arising in this country. 
He was satisfied that a quantity suf- 
ficient to pay would be found, and he 
might say that such assays as had been 
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made and the samples inspected went to 
show that the new fields were richer to 
a considerable extent than many of those 
which in Australia and America were 
worked at a considerable profit. It was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
do all they could to advance the industry, 
and were they to decide to take no 
royalty at all, he was convinced they 
would do the best thing for the interest 
of the country and the people in Wales 
and Ireland. It was reported that the 
Government had in one instance granted 
mining rights in an extent of country 
two miles wide and eight miles long to 
private persons; and if that were true 
they had made one of the worst mis- 
takes possible. In Australia and 
America an area of no more than 400 
yards by 200 yards was given for the 
purpose of mining, and that represented 
the result of the experience of the Go- 
vernment of those countries ; they knew 
that if larger areas were granted the 
land would not be worked at all; that 
people would be kept from making 
searches in the district; or, if the land 
turned out well, that one man would 
gather the wealth of a whole district. 
He asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he could deny that this large grant 
had been made to a single individual ; 
and also what course the Government 
proposed to take, both as regarded 
royalties and the maximum area to be 
given to one person? He hoped to 
hear the hon. Gentleman announce that 
the Government had reduced the absurd 
royalty proposed to an amount which 
would make it possible for the industry 
in question to be pursued. 

Mr. JACKSON said, on the question 
of the increase of the charge for Legal 
Expenses, he had already explained 
that there had been two or three actions 
at law which had involved additional 
expenditure, to meet which it was neces- 
sary to supply the Department with the 
money now asked for. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Bristol (Mr. Handel Coss- 
ham) had referred to the salary of the 
Mining Inspector. The Committee were 
. probably aware that the gentleman 
holding this position—Sir Warrington 
Smyth—was as able an authority on the 
subject of mining as any in the country, 
and there was no mining lease entered 
into without being carefully considered 
by him, and without the advice of the 
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Head of the Department. He believed 
it was admitted that no better man for 
the position could be found, and that 
the leases were perfectly safe in his 
hands. With regard to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark), that no more land should be 
sold, he (Mr. Jackson) was obliged to 
say that he could give no such under- 
taking, and he did not think that the 
hon. Gentleman supposed for a moment 
that he could do so. No doubt it would 
be very interesting to make experiments 
with small holdings; but he did not 
think the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests would think they were justified 
in doing otherwise than carrying on 
their business on commercial principles 
and doing the best they could with the 
land under their control, nor did he 
think they would be justified in under- 
taking experiments which might involve 
a large amount of loss. He would, 
however, call the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the remarks of the hon. 
Member, and ask whether they could, 
in any way, facilitate the object he had 
in view? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for King’s County (Mr. Molloy) had 
asked as to the amount of royalty to be 
charged on gold. The position which 
the Commissioners had taken was that 
the amount of royalty charged where 
the land belonged to the Crown was 
1-15th, and where it was not Crown 
property 1-13th. These rates, he be- 
lieved, were not absolutely followed in 
all cases; but, generally speaking, they 
were the rates charged. He did not 
think they were very onerous. [Mr. 
Mo.toy: Yes; excessively so.] He 
did not agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. They were charged on the 
amount of gold obtained. He was sorry 
to say that he was unable to give the 
information asked for by the hon. and 
learned Member as to the large extent 
of mining rights said to have been given 
to a private individual. The largest 
licence was for 600 acres, and that was 
for land not under Crown control. 
Speaking with some knowledge, he 
could say that it was the desire of the 
Government and of the Commissioners 
to encourage in every way they could 
the experiment which was being made 
in England and Wales. The question 
had been discussed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the Commis- 
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sioners, and instructions had been given 
to facilitate the industry in every case 
and to throw no obstacle in its way. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury spoke 
of 1-15th as a moderate royalty. He 
(Mr. Molloy) had no interest in any one 
of these works; but he had some know- 
ledge of the subject, and could tell the 
hon. Gentleman that the royalties pro- 
posed must have the effect of destroying 
the industry. Ifthe charge were made 
on the net profits he would still say it 
was excessive; but it was much more 
so when it was taken from the amount 
of gold obtained. The ores in Wales 
did not produce more than 4} penny- 
weights, from which the expenses had 
to be deducted, and the result was that 
the Government were asking 50 per 
cent of the profit made from the mines. 
Was this fair, or was it calculated to 
prosper the industry here ? In Australia, 
at the present time, the whole effort 
was to get rid of royalties and induce 
people to go into gold mining, because 
it was known that the true profit 
to the State arose from the pros- 
mg of the industry which followed. 

Vas it not a monstrous thing? Here 
was an industry which never could yield 
any large sum in this country; and yet, 
in their avarice to get something more 
into the Treasury chest, the Govern- 
ment were doing that which would check 
or kill the industry in a district where it 
was most wanted. Was it not wise to take 
counsel in those who were acquainted 
with these matters? He was sorry some 
of the Welsh Members, who were 
interested in the matter, had not taken 
itup. He hoped they would join with 
him in pressing upon the Government 
the necessity of dealing generously— 
and more than generously—with those 
who had undertaken researches for the 
precious metals in this country. 

Dr. CLARK said, he was not satisfied 
with the answer he had received from 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 
because the position of the Crown as 
proprietor in the county of Caithness 
was quite different from ite position in 
the South of England. The Com- 


missioners appointed under the Crofters’ 
Act were able to take the control of land 
out of the hands of the Crown, and to 
let the land to the crofters. Unfortu- 
nately, there were 15 conditions limiting 
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the power of the Commissioners, aad 
one of these conditions prevented the 
Commissioners taking land and in- 
creasing the holdings in Caithness. If 
the Government carried out the recom- 
mendations of their own Commission, the 
Sheriff of the county would take land, 
let it to the poor people, and thus pre- 
vent congestion. ow, as to gold 
mining, he had an experience extending 
over 20 years; and he had to corrobo- 
rate the statement of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Molloy), who was 
the patentee of a process which would 
make small reefs like those in Wales 
profitable working. The development 
of gold mining in South Africa had been 
considerable during seven years, but in- 
stead of getting £1,000,000 sterling a- 
year, as was now got in the Transvaal, 
there might be got £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 sterling annually if it had 
not been that when the country was 
taken over the then rising and progress- 
ing gold industry was crushed. It was 
only when the Republic was again pro- 
claimed that the industry once more 
began to raliy. The entire royalty 
charged by the Government there was 
less than a third of what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Molloy) pro- 
posed. The authorites inthe Transvaal 
only asked the mere nominal rate of 6d. 
per acre while a field was being was 
developed, and after it was developed 
all they asked was 24 per cent. The 
future of the gold industry in Wales 
depended upon every facility being given 
for its development. If the Crown 
imposed the heavy tax which was 
asked, the attempt of the new Member 
for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan) to open up a new industry in 
the Principality would very likely fail. 
The Company had to pay a rental to the 
private owner, and another rental to the 
Crown. Ifthe hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil had known that the Crown would 
step in and put this royalty upon his 
findings, he would have made a very 
different arrangement with the owner. 
He (Dr. Clark) was fully persuaded that 
the development of gold mining in the 
poorest county of Scotland—namely, 
Sutherland—would largely increase the 
population, and result in a large gold 
industry there. At present the people 
were prevented from developing such 
mines. There were veins in the quartz 
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and granite mountains in Sutherland 
where nothing could be grown. They 
could not feed even a snipe upon 20 
acres of them, but where there might 
be a profitable gold industry, if only 
facilities were given for its develop- 
ment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire) said that as his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
Birr Division of King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) had appealed to the Welsh 
Members to say something on this sub- 
ject, he did not wish the debate to close 
without saying one word. They all 
knew that gold mining was an ex- 
ceedingly speculative kind of industry. 
It was very doubtful whether the find 
would last, and the cost of working was 
always very great. He thought it was a 
kind of industry which ought to be en- 
couraged in every way by the Govern- 
ment. He quite agreed with his hon. 
and learned friend that a royalty of 
1-15th, not of the net profits but of the 
gross, was really enormous. He had not 
gone into the matter closely, but he 
could conceive that such a royalty would 
take a very large slice out of what could 
be found. He put it to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether it was worth while, considering 
what a benefit this industry would be 
to the Principality of Wales, for the 
Government, for the sake of the very 
trifling sum of a few thousand pounds, 
to insist upon the payment of this heavy 
royalty? Even from a financial point 
of view it would be far better for the 
Treasury to be a little generous rather 
than kill that which might turn out 
to be a most valuable boon to an im- 
portant but poor part of the Kingdom. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) said, 
that asa director in the only Welsh gold 
mining industry which was paying any 
dividend at the present time, he desired 
to say that he and his colleagues had 
been treated with the greatest courtesy 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in the matter of 
royalty. As far as the mine with which 
he was connected was concerned, he did 
not say they were not able to pay the 
royalty which was demanded, for they 
had raised as much as five ounces a ton; 
but he thought that in the interests of 
gold mining throughout Wales and the 
rest of the country, the royalty which 
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was demanded was one which would 
effectually crush a rising industry and 
prevent numberless other mines which 
were at the present moment ready to be 
started from being floated in the market, 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
was not prepared to waive the Crown 
rights, that he would consider whether 
it was not possible for him to reduce the 
royalty with a view to encouraging an in- 
dustry which was likely to employ a very 
largenumber of people inacountry which 
greatly required the employment of peo- 
ple? The gold mining industry of Wales 
20 yearsago had a fair prospect before it. 
In 1862 the Government drew as royalty 
from the gold mines of Wales no less 
than £2,000 in one year. He had been 
given to understand by people who were 
acquainted with the industry that to a 
great extent the industry was crushed 
out at that time or depressed very largely 
by the fact that the Government insisted 
upon this royalty. As there was great 
doubt as to the existence of a legal 
right to these mineral royalties, he sug- 
gested that it would be wise to appoint 
a small Commission to inquire into the 
whole question of Crown rents and 
mineral royalties, more especially in 
regard to Wales. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said that he had 
looked into this question with great care 
because it was one of some importance. 
The majority of hon. Members would 
desire that an infant industry should be 
allowed to be developed free from any 
difficulties that could fairly be removed, 
but the question in this case was 
not simply one of an infant industry. 
What the Government had found was 
that when persons had asked and ob- 
tained moderate terms from the Govern- 
ment, those who had received such terms 
had sold that which had been conceded 
tothem, and had madean extremely good 
thing out of the transaction. The ques- 
tion was whether the public or particular 
individuals ought to have the advantage 
of th» discovery of gold? He had been 
told that one of the Oompanies now 
developing this industry was prepared 
to pay a dividend of 10 pereent. If 
that were so, the industry could afford 
to pay to the taxpayers the amount de- 
manded in the shape of royalty. He 
wished the Committee to understand 
that there were two sides to this ques- 
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tion. TheGovernment had found that 
there were plenty of people prepared 
to accept the terms which had been 
offered, and he was of opinion that 
they ought not to part with public 
property to private individuals ex- 
cept at the full market price. The 
Government would be doing wrong if 
they were to encourage any particular 
Companies to acquire these rights, 
which were certainly valuable rights, at 
rates which were not full rates. They 
were perfectly clear that they had a 
good title to those rights, and they 
would defend them in the interests of 
the taxpayer. These rights belonged 
to the Crown—they really belonged to 
the nation, and the Government were 
bound, in the interests of the nation, to 
utilize them to the best advantage. 
They did not wish at all to put so high a 
value upon them asto discourage general 
gold mining in Wales. It would be false 
policy, as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
explained ; it would be wrong to do so. 
But, surely, at the same time, there 
were no Members of the Committee who 
would wish the Government to put so 
cheap a price upon these rights as would 
enable individuals to sell the rights 
afterwards to Companies able to declare 
very high dividends. The Government 
had given every attention to the sub- 
ject; they hoped to see the gold mining 
industry in Wales developed ; but they 
considered it their bounden duty to 
guard against the dangers he had meu- 
tioned. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the question 
of the right of the Crown in these 
matters he knew nothing whatever 
about ; but the point he wished to im- 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that the policy he had just expounded 
as that of the Government was a policy 
which was adopted originally in Aus- 
tralia and in the Transvaal, and that in 
both of those countries it had failed. In 
both of those countries it was admitted 
that the policy was a false one. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancollor of 
the Exchequer asked why should the 
Government sell to a man a piece of 
land at a smaller price than he could 
get for it in the market? That was 
where the whole policycame in. It was 


quite true that if they chose to ask 50 
per cent of the gross profits, they would 
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still get men to buy from the Govern 
ment, and who probably might be able, 
on some wonderfully rich find, to sell to 
a Company. He nted, if the right 
hon. Gentleman liked, that all he had 
said was perfectly true. Everybody 
knew, who knew anything about 
mining ventures, that the first two 
years of a Company were tho best years 
in 95 cases out of 100. It was after- 
wards, when they got down to the 
average, that Companies cams to the 
pinch; it was when they came down to 
the small average of four or five penny- 
weight that the smallest fraction made 
the difference between a paying and a 
non-paying mine. The 15th would 
then come in, and ruin the industry. 
What would they get in a few years by 
their 1-15th per cent; would it make 
any difference in two years? When 
these mines came to be developed, small 
quantities must be got out of them, as 
in other countries, and then, when the 
change came, the industry would die 
out. At the end of the last century 
there was a gold industry in Ireland; 
but by a policy such as that which was 
now being pursued by the Government 
it was killed. About 40 or 50 years 
ago there was a little spurt of gold 
mining in Wales, and identically the 
same thing happened there. Were the 
Government going to kill the industry 
again? Why could they not say that 
in the beginning of the industry they 
would seek for no or only a nominal 
royalty? That he could quite under- 
stand; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Government were fixing a royalty now 
which might become permanent. This 
was a working man’s question. If they 
could get only a small amount of gold, 
the mining would furnish much employ- 
ment. In the interests of labour, he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to re- 
consider the question, and take counsel 
with those acquainted with the matter. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, that, as he had 
already explained, he was extremely 
anxious to see this industry develop; 
but it must be borne in mind that there 
were several competitors for these 
mining rights, and the question was 
who should have them. Were they to 
favour anyone in the matter, or were 
they to give the rights to the highest 
bidder; or were they to part with them 
to the first who applied, or to those who 
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could bring most influence to bear upon 


the Government ? 
Mr. MOLLOY: The first who ap- 


plies. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then it was to be 
@ question simply of those who came 
first. There were some who believed 
they could pay the Government 1-15th. 
Were the Government to part with the 
rights to gentlemen who were unwilling 
to pay so much ? Earlier in the evening 
the charge was brought against Govern- 
ment officials that they parted with 
rights belonging to the Crown at too 
cheap arate. That charge might very 
easily be brought against the Govern- 
ment if they sold the mining rights at 
1-30th to friends or supporters of the 
Government when they might get 1-15th 
from other parties. Take the case of 
the hon. Gentleman who had been re- 
cently returned to that House (Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan). That gentleman 
had acquired a certain amount of these 
rights. What charge might not be made 
against the Government if they had 
parted, not upon the principle of tender 
or the principle of giving them to the 
highest bidder, but simply parted with 
the rights which were worth 1-l5th at 
the rate of 1-30th. He was impressed 
very much with the desirability of de- 
veloping the mining industry, and of 
employing men, and of securing the 
greatest amount of enterprize and 
capital, but he was afraid of the middle- 
man. He feared to part with the right, 
for instance, at 1-30th, to find afterwards 
that it had been sold again at, say, 1-15th, 
the profit being secured not by the 
public, but by a man who had been ex- 
tremely active in coming first and se- 
curing the rights. In the particular case 
of Mr. Pritchard Morgan, the gentle- 
man who had acquired these rights, the 
rights which had been parted with by 
the Government at a cheaper price, had 
been acquired by him, he believed, but 
by paying a still higher price for them. 
The Goverament must pursue this mat- 
ter with an anxious desire both to be 
fair to the Principality of Wales, and, 
at the same time, to utilize competition 
up to a proper point. 

Me. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon) 
said, that, as a Welsh Member, he took 
considerable interest in this question, 
and he felt the difficulty which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had just enunciated ; but he 
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could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman had anawered himself. 
It was clear that if this industry was 
encouraged more persons would come 
forward, and the chances were that the 
royalties which might be payable to the 
Crown would be increased in bulk. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see the great desirability of giving easy 
terms to persons who came forward for 
the purpose of embarking in this in- 
dustry, which, unquestionably, would 
prove of very great benefit and advan. 
tage to the working men of Wales, who 
were anxiously looking forward to the 
time when the mining industry in their 
country would be developed. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would make the 
terms easy, and, at the same time, say 
to the person who came forward to be 
the original lessee that it would not be 
competent for him to sub-lease a mine 
at any royalty in excess of that paid to 
the Crown, the difficulty would cease at 
once. Persons who desired mining leases 
in Wales considered that a lease of 30 
years was not quite sufficient. He be- 
lieved that if people could get longer 
leases at more moderate royalties the 
industry would be still more developed. 
Men argued that it was a very expen- 
sive work to put up the necessary very 
expensive machinery, and that if they 
put it up and a considerable amount of 
gold was obtained, it was quite possible 
that the Crown might increase the 
royalties when it was asked for a fresh 
lease. He did not believe the Crown 
would do anything of the sort, but 
people did not think they ought to be 
satisfied merely with an assertion of the 
fact. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, it occurred to him that 
nothing would be easier than that a 
graduated scale should be introduced 
which would meet the difficulties con- 
templated. Not a scale based upon the 
gross profits, for that was a very vari- 
able quantity, but upon the profits de- 
clared. Why should not the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer lay down the very simple pro- 
position that 1-20th of the profits devis- 
able should goto the Crown? If the 
venture was a very successful one, thera 
was no reason in the world why the 
Crown should not have a proportional 
profit. For his own part, he thought 
every possible security which the right 
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hon. Gentleman required would be met 
by a scale of the kind he suggested. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Denbigh (Mr. Kenyon) had 
said that a Company with which he was 
connected had raised this year as much 
as five ounces of gold per ton, but next 
year the very opposite might be the 
ease. He (Mr. Illingworth) desired to 
turn for a moment to an answer which 
had heen given by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson). The hon. Member for Caitlt- 
ness (Dr. Clark) referred to the ques- 
tion of the sale of farms in Scotland, 
and the hon. Gentleman fairly laid it 
down that the C»mmissioners of Woods 
and Forests ought to conduct their 
business in a businesslike way. What 
was the policy of the Commissioners in 
matters of this kind; what was the 
method adopted where there was no 
public sale? If the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
give the Committee an assurance that no 
private transactions took place whereby 
the Public Exchequer was damnified, 
he would be satisfied. He held that in 
a great Public Department of this sort 
everything should be above-board. The 
Crown, or at any rate the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the Crown, were the 
largest landowners in the country. 
They were two great Public Depart- 
ments, and it was never more important 
than at the present time that the country 
should know what policy was pursued 
in regard to the sale or the purchase of 
estates. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
wished to point out that nothing could 
be easier than to prevent a person sub- 
letting a mine without the consent of 
the Crown by inserting in the licence or 
take-note a condition against sub-letting 
or assignment. Gold mining differed 
from almost every other kind of mining ; 
gold was found in bunches, and the 
consequence was that the good fortune 
which might attend a speculation one 
year might come suddenly to an end 
the next year. 

Dr. CLARK said, that there was one 
point in regard to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not given them any reply, 
and that was prospecting. What he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
do was, to get a Return from all the 
Agent Generals of our Colonies of their 
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gold laws and rezulations. He thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
do that he would find that all difficulties 
would disappear. He well remembered 
a great row some years ago in Sand- 
hurst. There the owners of the mine 
wanted to reduce the wages of the 
miners, the men struck, and the owners 
locked them out. The then Prime 
Minister made a speech in which he re- 
minded the owaers of the terms on 
which they acquired the rights, and 
pointed out that if they lecked out the 
men the Government would be perfectly 
willing to give the mine to the men 
themselves. What was wanted in this 
country was a law similar to that in the 
Colonies. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had the greatest sympathy with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in regard to the objec- 
tions he took to granting concessions to 
persons who paid nothing for them. 
The great thing to be aimed at was, 
that people asking for concessions of 
this kind should give evidence of their 
good faith by entering into some engage- 
ment by which they might be held. 
With regard to the question of gold 
mining in Wales, it seemed to him that 
under the present circumstances of the 
country we were in great want of gold. 
All that he thought was necessary 
was that some evidence should be given 
of the bonafides of proncters of the gold 
industry. He thought the proper thing 
to do was to require promoters to get 
up Companies first, and then get the 
concessions. He did not believe it was 
at all impossible to do that. If a man 
came to the Government and said he 
had got up a Company, and was ready 
to enter into stringent obligations to 
spend the money in working gold, he 
thought concessions might be made by 
a he would have to pay no royalty 
at all. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he desired to press on the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the suggestion for a a 
scale of royalties, not only for the gol 
industry, but also for the lead and 
slate industries. The lead industry of 
Cardiganshire was crushed largely by 
restrictive leases, royalties, and way- 
leaves. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
certainly help to put the industry on its 
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legs again if he adopted the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for West Bradford 
Mr. Illingworth). As long as the 

rown exacted the utmost rent and 
royalties from Wales, amounting to 
£13,000 a-year, and did nothing in re- 
turn—neither planting a tree nor facili- 
tating mining enterprize—it deserved to 
be considered the worst absentee land- 
lord in Wales. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lstday of March 1889, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) if he had yet 
arrived at a decision in respect to cer- 
tain portions of Parks which were 
inclosed from the public, and the 
tenancies of which were expiring? He 
reminded the right hon. Gentleman that 
earlier in the Session he had said that 
he hoped soon to be in a position to 
announce his decision. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo.; Birr) 
said, that last year they had a discussion 
with regard to the Regulations for fill- 
ing up vacancies in the Office of the 
Clerk of Works. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would state what had 
been done in the matter? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxcer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he did not think that any 
opportunity had existed since the dis- 
cussion took place of dealing with the 
subject. Of course, whatever under- 
taking was given it would be faithfully 
earried out. With respect to the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), he had to say 
that the subject had been for a consider- 
_ able time under consideration, but no 
final decision had yet been aimed at. The 
hon. Member was aware that a Return 
had been made, which showed what 
partof the Parks were inclosed. No deci- 
sion had been taken, nor did he think 
that an opportunity for taking any 
decided action had arisen. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he thought 
it right to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner Notice 
that if during the year there appeared 
to be any more underletting, or what 
might be called irregular dealing in 
respect to these inclosures, or making 
private profit out of them, he should 
deem it necessary to raise the matter on 
the first opportunity. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he noticed that there was an item 
im the Estimates for the inspection of 
ancient monuments. He objected to 
this as utter nonsense. He believed 
there was a Schedule of some of the 
ancient monuments. They knew there 
were any number of ancient monuments 
about the country, and why were all 
these monuments not to be in the 
Schedule? Why there should be an 
Inspector to look after four or five of 
these monuments he could not under- 
stand. For his part, he did not care 6¢. 
about Stonehenge. He thought that 
they must have been fools who carried 
huge stones a long distance in order to 
place them in circles. Now, although 
they had an Inspector, they did not 
seem to give him work to do; they did 
not tell him to look after all the ancient 
monuments, but empowered him to 
choose half-a-dozen monuments to look 
after. What had this Inspector been 
doing? How had he looked after 
monuments? _Did he live in London? 
What was he? He would like some 
explanation on this point. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he would like 
to know with what object the hon. 
Gentleman asked this question. The 
answer was a very simple one. This 
gentleman was appointed in order to 
carry out the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament passed some years ago for 
the purpose of protecting ancient monu- 
ments. He was a gentleman who 
travelled about the country a good deal 
for the purpose of carrying out that 
Act of Parliament, and he charged 
nothing for the expenses of his journeys; 
in fact, he (Mr. Plunket) believed the 
salary paid but little more than covered 
the expenses to which the gentleman 
was put. The Inspector selected a cer- 
tain number of ancient monuments, 
which were from time to time added to 
the list. As to the policy of the Act 
itself, he supposed the hon. Gentleman 
did not wish him to enlarge upon that. 
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The Act of Parliament was there, and 
it was the business of the Government 
to carry it out. . 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) 
said, he thought it was well that the 
Government valuation of this inspec- 
tion of ancient monuments should be 
pointed out. He found that the Super- 
intendent of the supply of coal and 
firewood received £350 a-year. There 
was also a Superintendent for the 
cupply of oil and candles, who also 
received a large amount. He did not 
altogether agree with the hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), that these public 
monuments should be left to themselves, 
and not have that superintendence 
which was necessary to the preserva- 
tion of these relics of magnificent 
antiquity; but he would like to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner whether the duties 
of the Inspector of public and antique 
monuments were contined solely to Eng- 
land; whether the duties of that gentle- 
man might not take him to a portion of 
the Kingdom—namely, Ireland, where 
were found monuments of greater an- 
tiquity than even those found in Eng- 
land? He would certainly like the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain how it 
was that if these monuments were 
worthy of preservation at all, the man 
who was employed to look after them, 
and who should have’ some knowledge 
of the value of these monuments, and 
should be prepared to take measures 
for their preservation, was actually 
placed on a par with men who looked 
after the supplying of the Departments 
with coal and firewood, and candles and 
oil ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he should like to ask 
whether the Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments had made his Report ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, that the day before yesterday cer- 
tain new Rules were laid on the Table 
of the House for the regulation of 
Holyrood Park in Edinburgh. Diffi- 
culty had been experienced by those 
residing in the locality in getting Rules 
of this kind framed exactly as they 
desired to have them. They found it 
difficult to understand how far the new 
Rules varied from the Rules hitherto in 
operation. The old Rules were can- 


celled, and, so far as he could make 
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out, the alteration effected was merely 
a slight extension of the liberty given 
to cyclists for the use of the Park. He 
thought it was a good thing to extend 
the liberty of cyclists; indeed, he 
thought that liberty should be extended 
a little further, for anyone who knew 
Holyrood Park as well as he did must 
be aware that there could be no objec- 
tion to giving cyclists the free use of it, 
so long as they did not hold races there. 
The people of Edinburgh desired that 
the freest use of the Park should be 
enjoyed by all classes of the community. 
In regard to cyclists, there were a great 
number of them in Edinburgh as well 
as in London, and they were to be seen 
streaming out of the town on Saturday 
afternoon in the enjoyment of healthy 
exercise. He was glad to see this, and 
therefore welcomed any change which 
would extend the privilege of this class. 
There was another question which he 
had already brought before the attention 
of the Government—namely, that of the 
Arboretum and Botanical Gardens in 
Edinburgh. Without goinginto detail, 
he might express a hope that the Office 
of Works had considered, and would 
consider, certain small alterations and 
regulations for those places that were 
best suited to the conditions of the 
locality. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works would not make the same Rules 
apply to the Arboretum and Botanical 
Gardens in Edinburgh as were applied 
to Kew Gardens. Everybody who knew 
the Gardens in Edinburgh must be 
aware that they differed in their con- 
ditions very much from the Gardens 
near London. Referring again to the 
question of Holyrood Park, he (Mr. 
Buchanan) would impress upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the desirability of 
issuing some statement as to the altera- 
tions effected whenever new Regulations 
were issued to supersede old ones. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he wished to ask the nglit 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works whether he would afford the 
Committee some information as to the 
particular duties which had to be wil 
formed by the Superintendent of Fur- 
niture, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Furniture, the Assistant Deputy Super- 
intendent of Furniture, and other Assis- 
tant Deputies, the total salaries of whom 
amounted to £1,485 a-year. He found 
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that the Assistant Superintendent of 
Furniture also received an additional 
sum of £54 12s. a-year in lieu 
of a residence. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to state 
what were the particular duties these 
officials had to discharge ; and whether 
it was considered necessary that five or 
six men should be engaged in the in- 
spection of the furniture of the various 
Government Offices ? He would also like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman to tell 
the Committee what were the particular 
duties of the official who appeared in 
the Votes as Superintendent of the 
supplies of coals and firewood? This 
gentleman received a salary of £350 
a-year, and it would be interesting to 
know whether his duty consisted simply 
in ordering coal and firewood for the 
Government Offices, or what else he was 
expected to do. The Committee were 
entitled to some information, especially 
with regard to the first question he had 

ut—namely, the necessity for five men 

eing employed in the inspection of 
furniture. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he saw an item of £2,199 for 
draftsmen and technical assistants. The 
Vote was £1,800 last year, and he would 
like to have some reason for the increase. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not carry 
in his memory at that moment the par- 
ticular circumstances which rendered 
necessary theincrease in the Draftsmen’s 
Department; but the hon. Member for 
East Finsbury (Mr. J. Rowlands) would 
see that in theother Departments they had 
been able to effect some reduction. That 
increasesshould occur fromtimetotimein 
various branches of such an Office as the 
Board of Works was only to be expected, 
seeing that the amount of work gene- 
rally fluetuated from time totime. With 
regard to the inquiry as to why there 
were several persons employed for the 
purpose of looking after furniture, it 
must be remembered that there were a 
great many Public Offices in London 
and different parts of the country where 
it was necessary to have inspections of 
. furniture from time to time, in order to 
prevent extravagance and waste. When 
this subject was debated at an earlier 
period of the year, he had been able to 
show that by constant supervision and 
inspection the Government had reduced 
to a very small amount the expenditure 
of all the Public Offices on furniture, 
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He did not believe it would be possible 
to have the work of inspection as effi- 
ciently carried out as it was now if the 
staff of Inspectors were at all reduced. 
The present number of officials had 
been fixed upon after many consultations 
with the Treasury, and he could assure 
the hon. Member that it was the desire 
of the Government always to reduce to 
the lowest possible extent the number of 
officials employed. As to the question put 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
West Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), the 
Rules referred to for the regulation of 
Holyrood Park had been altered very 
recently; and he (Mr. Plunket) was 
under the impression, as he thought the 
hon. Member would find, that the 
changes which had been made had been 
effected in order to give greater facilities 
tu cyclists, and had met with the 
approval of the cyclists of Edinburgh 
generally. If the hon. and learned 
Member could suggest any changes, 
either in the interest of cyclists or 
in any detail which would make the 
Parks of Edinburgh more available for 
the public, he (Mr. Plunket) would be 
very glad to consider them. As to the 
ancient monuments, there could be no 
difficulty if it was desired to embody, in 
a Return to be laid upon the Table of 
the House, any information required as 
to the number of ancient monuments 
which from time to time had been 
brought under.the operation of recent 
Acts. As had been truly stated, it was 
entirely a voluntary thing for anyone 
who possessed an ancient mouument 
to have it scheduled under the Act. All 
the Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
could do was to go about the country 
persuading the owners of such monu- 
ments which he thought were valuable 
to place them under the Act. As to the 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner), he (Mr. 
Plunket) thought the ancient monu- 
ments in Ireland were very well cared 
for under the present system, and it 
would be unnecessary to go into further 
details in that matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they now 
knew very clearly what the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments had to do. He 
went about the country imploring 
owners of ancient monuments to put 
those monuments in the Schedule of the 
Act. Well, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Labouchere) a monstrous thing to 
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make the charge which appeared in the 
Votes for such a ridiculous purpose. 
The hon. and learned Member for West 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) had drawn 
attention to the Rules and Regulations 
relating to Holyrood Park, and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) desired to call atten- 
tion to the Rules and Regulations 
affecting Hyde Park. Hyde Park, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works knew, 
was now maintained at the public 
expense. Other Parks were main- 
tained at the expense of London, 
but Hyde Park was a national charge. 
What did he find in connection with that 
Park, however? Why, that cabs were 
not allowed to go there, carriages alone 
being permitted to do so. The aristo- 
cracy—members of the upper classes, 
the privileged classes, people who had 
carriages—were allowed to use the 
roads in the Park, and they alone, 
whilst the sons of toil and others, who 
sometimes, perhaps, hired a cab to take 
a drive, were altogether excluded. 
Twenty years ago he (Mr. Labouchere) 
brought this subject before the House; 
it had not made much progress since 
then he admitted; tut, as some hon. 
Members might forget what he said on 
that occasion, he wished now to point out 
that there was no capital either in 
Europe or America where such a 
Regulation as that enforced in Hyde 
Park was maintained. Go to Paris, ‘for 
instance. The Bois de Boulogne was open 
to cabs of all descriptions. So also, in 
the Vienna Parks and in New York, they 
found that cabs were permitted to drive 
through the Central Park; and it was 
only the fact that the classes were domi- 
nant in thiscountry which enabled such a 
Rule to be maintained in connection with 
Hyde Park. He knew what the answer 
to this complaint was 20 years ago; it 
was that there was not room for cabs as 
well as carriages in the Parks, and that 
hundreds and thousands of people de- 
rived pleasure from going to look at the 
carriages of the wealthy classes. Well, 
he had a contempt for such people, and 
did not ask the House to legislate for 
them; but if he took a ride in a cab he 


desired to be permitted to go through | 1 


Hyde Park if he thought proper. The 
people of the country paid for the Park, 
and they should be Osama to use it, as 


the people of all other cities in other 
parts of Europe were to use their Parks. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman, 
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who belonged to that Party which said 
so much about Tory Democracy, would 
endeavour to carry out the popular 
aspirations of the Conservative Panty in 
this matter. 

Mr. CREMER said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had not even attempted to 
answer one of the questions he had 
put to him, and the answer which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given con- 
cerning the Superintendent and Assist- 
ant Inspectors of Furniture was by no 
means of a satisfactory character. He 
(Mr. Cremer) distinctly remembered the 
question being raised last year, and the 
right hon. Gentleman stating that there 
were certain workshops which the Govern- 
ment had provided for the repair of fur- 
niture ; and when pressed to state where 
those workshops were, and how many 
men were engaged in them, it turned out 
that there were only something like 15 
or 16 men employed in repairing the 
furniture for all the Government Offi :es. 
He (Mr. Cremer) could not help entering 
a protest against this item in the Votes, 
seeing that there were only a few tables 
and chairs repaired in the Government 
workshops which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman had not-replied to the 
question put to him as to the item for 
the Superintendent of the supply of 
coals and firewood. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman state what were the 
duties this official had to perform ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that naturally 
the duty of the “‘ Superintendent of the 
Supplies of Coal and Firewood” was to 
superintend the supplies of coal and fire- 
wood; and if that was not clear to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cremer), he (Mr. Plunket) 
did not know how he could make it 
clearer. If some official was not ap- 
pointed to do this work, there would be 
any amount of extravagance and waste ; 
and, as a result, a large amount of un- 
necessary public expenditure incurred. 
His own small experience, as a house- 
holder, was that there was nothing in 
which greater waste could occur than in 
coals and firewood, unless proper super- 
vision were exercised over these out- 


ays. 

Mie. CREMER said, he should like to 
know why a man could not be engaged 
to perform this work at a less salary than 
£350 a-year? He thought the duties 
might be performed for something like 
half that amount. 


—— 
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Dr. TANNER said, that he had heard 
some suggestion from the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) just 
now, with which be entirely agreed. He 
(Dr. Tanner) contended that this ques- 
tion of maintaining Public Parks merely 
for privileged classes was one in which 
the people of London took an intelligent 
interest ; and he should like to test the 
Metropolitan Members to see which way 
they would vote. He now proposed to 
take a Division on this question by 
moving the reduction of the Vote by 
£633. Everybody who had had the 
opportunity of visiting the capital cities 
of Europe would see, as the hon Mem- 
ber for Northampton had mentioned, 
that everywhere the public were ad- 
mitted into the Parksin cabs. [A laugh. } 
The noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cranborne) might laugh—no doubt he 
would laugh so long as these Parks were 
kept for the classes to which he be- 
longed—but the noble Viscount would 
not laugh at the people of London when 
they protested against being deprived of 
the money they found for these Parks. 
He (Dr. Tanner) maintained that in this 
great Metropolis, where they had thou- 
sands of working people paying rates 
and taxes for the purpose of keeping up 
these Parks, to which they had them- 
selves as much right as the noble Vis- 
count; aye, or the noble Marquess, his 
father, the Head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it was desirable that no re- 
strictions should be placed upon the 
public in the using of the Parks. He 
protested against the people being de- 
nied their just right and privilege. Such 
a thing was not done in any other State 
in the world—neither in Paris, which 
was the capital city of a Republican 
State, norin New York, Berlin, or Vienna. 
Nowhere were there any exclusive rights 
allowed to the privileged classes. On 
the contrary, no man who had the right 
to live and had a desire to employ a 
— vehicle was deprived of his 
egitimate right to drive through any 
of the Public Parks which were main- 
tained by the State. There were a 
great many Metropolitan Members— 

notably Conservative Members — who 
knew full well that the present Regula- 
tions in Hyde Park were a burning 
injustice. He thought a Division might 
very well be taken on this point; and 
he would, therefore, move to reduce the 
Vote by the net increase—namely, the 
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sum of £633, and he sincerely hoped 
that he should have the Members for the 
Metropolitan City with him. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £19,967, 
be granted for the said Service.”—( Dr. 
Tanner.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
one road through a Park where even 
private carriages were excluded— 
namely, Constitution Hill, and yet this 
Park was kept up like other Parks, 
He believed that Privy Councillors and 
courtiers were allowed to drive along 
Constitution Hill; but he did not 
believe that Members of the House 
were permitted to do so. He was not 
sure, indeed, that all Privy Councillors 
were privileged unless they were 
favourites. Let the Committee observe 
the graduations. They had one Park 
through which private gentlemen in 
carriages were not allowed to drive; 
they had another Park through which 
private gentlemen were allowed to drive ; 
but not members of the public in public 
conveyances. It was said there would 
be a great crowd in Hyde Park if cabs 
were allowed to drive through; but 
that could not be said of Constitution 
Hill. There was a fabric near Consti- 
tution Hill—very seldom inhabited— 
and it was for the sake of this, he pre- 
sumed, that the absurd Regulations to 
which he referred were laid down. He 
could not conceive, however, that it 
would injure anyone living in that 
fabric, or anyone in the world, if the 
public were allowed to drive through 
Constitution Hill. Cabs at present 
went nearer to this sacred edifice than 
over Constitution Hill, for they passed 
immediately in front of Buckingham 
Palace. He had never been able to 
fathom the mysterious reason why only 
privileged persons were allowed to drive 
over Constitution Hill. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid., St. Austell) said, he must urge 
the Government to answer the question 
as to what work was done by the 
Inspector of Coals and Firewood ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was not 
aware that the Parks were so conducted 
as to exclude poor people from their 
use. That was not his experience, and 
his experience of London was as wide 
as that of most people. He certainly 
thought that some of the Regulations 
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about cabs were stupid. Since a road 
had been thrown open through St. 
James’s Park no difficulty in the way of 
crowding had been experienced, and 
the alteration in the Regulations had 
been of great convenience to the public. 
He would suggest, therefore, that 
similar facilities, where they had not 
been hitherto given, should be conferred 
on the public. However, he could not 
vote for this reduction upon the ground 
on which it had been moved. He had 
seen thousands of children of poor people 
lying on the ground in Hyde Park, and 
he would not give his sanction to a vote 
which would spread the notion that 
Members of the House of Commons 
believed thatthe poor were excluded from 
the use of the Park. 

Dix. TANNERsaid, thathe might, per- 
haps, be allowed to point out that whilst 
poor children were allowed to go into 
the Parks on foot in order to recruit 
their health, there were numbers of 
invalids who left the large Metropolitan 
hospitals, who, with the same object, 
would like to drive through the Parks 
in cabs, but were not permitted to 
do so. | Laughter.| That was no laugh- 
ing matter. There were numbers of 
convalescents coming out of the large 
Metropolitan hospitals who, though un- 
able to walk, could and most probably 
would take an airing in the Park if 
allowed to do so. These people could 
not employ carriages, as the charge 
would be too heavy for the luxury ; and 
he could not see why a person who 
could only afford to pay 1s. should be 
deprived of the pleasure of driving 
through a Park maintained at the 
public expense. He failed to see why 
poor people should be deprived of the 
rights which the rich could enjoy. That 
was a burning question, and was one 
which would certainly be settled sooner 
or later. If the present House of Com- 
mons, which was eminently aristocratic 
in its constituents, did not settle the 
question now, thank goodness! the next 
ap Election would rectify the 
evil. 

Sin JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he was afraid he could not 
vote for the reduction, his reason being 
similar to that advanced by the hon. 
Gentleman the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
(Sir John Lubbock) should be glad, 
however,’ if the right hon Gentleman 
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the First Commissioner of Works could 
give an undertaking to considey the 
matter. He certainly thought that if 
Constitution Hill were thrown open 
it would be a great convenience to 
the public. He would venture to 
express a hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take this matter into 
his favourable consideration before they 
came to discuss it another year. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) said, 
he should like to add to what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Lordon University (Sir John Lubbock) 
that even if the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works could 
not see his way to opening Constitution 
Hill for the whole of the year, he might, 
at least, do it while Her Majesty was out 
of town. 

Mra. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he hoped the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) 
would go toa Division on this matter. 
There was a principle of justice and fair 
play at stake; and he (Mr. Illingworth), 
for his part, did not propose even to give 
a silent vote with regard toit. Further- 
more, he objected to place the matter on 
the narrow ground put by his hon, Friend. 
The question was not whether people 
were ill or well; but it was whether 
the classes should be privileged as 
against the masses. If the Park would 
not enable large numbers of vehicles to 
be driven through it, let the classes 
suffer together with the masses. Why 
a distinction should be made by the 
Governing Body of this country between 
certain sections of the population he 
could not understand, especially as such 
an idea never entered into the mind of 
any Municipality of the country ; and, if 
that were so, why should it enter into the 
mind of the Government? The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had practically made no de- 
fence in this matter, They knew how 
this question had sat in the past. They 
had had great class distinctions recog- 
nized in days gone by; but now they 
had done away with those distinctions 
almost entirely, and he did not see why 
they should still be maintained in con- 
nection with the Parks, The time would 
certainly come when it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for the First Commis- 
sioner of Works to give an infinitely 
better reason than the right hon, Gentle- 
man had given that evening, or had 
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given in the past, for the maintenance 
of this spirit of exclusion. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
could not vote for the Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote, as the effect of 
such a Regulation as that- proposed 
would be to destroy the Park for amuse- 
ment and recreation. If the Park were 
open for cabs, every cabman driving 
from Edgware Road to the South would 
take a short cut through the Park rather 
than go down Park Lane. He agreed, 
however, with what had been said with 
regard to Constitution Hill. Now that 
the road in front of Buckingham Palace 
had been opened and a great amount of 
traffic was allowed to go through the 
Park he thought the other part of the 
Park ought also to be thrown open. If 
they could get some sort of satisfactory 
answer from the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works, per- 
haps it would be as well to divide the 
question, and to vote upon that part 
affecting Constitution Hill. He (Dr. 
Clark) should not be prepared to give 
his voto for the two objects the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) had 
in view, although he was prepared to 
support one. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he should like to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works that there was an 
important Member of his own Party, 
whom he (Mr. Conybeare) did not see 
in the House that night—he meant the 
hon. Member for the Central Division 
of Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) —who 
took great interest in this matter, and 
who, if he had been present, would 
have supported the Motion under con- 
sideration. So far as it related to the 
opening of Constitution Hill, the right 
hon. Gentleman to whom he referred 
had put Questions in the House upon 
the matter, and, in fact, had a Notice of 
Motion on the Order Book bearing upon 
it. He (Mr. Conybeare) had had the 
— of conversing with the hon. 

ember with regard to it more than 
once; and the hon. Member had declared 
. that his sympathy was not only with the 
opening of Uonstitution Hill, but with 
the removal of all the barriers to the 
public which aristocrats had put up 
from time to time in various parts of 
London. He (Mr. Conybeare) would 
support this hon. Member in his view 
in trying to break down all those barriers, 


Mr. Illingworth 
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which were a great hindrance to traffic. 
He agreed with those who brought this 
matter forward on the broad general 
principle that all classes who had to pay 
for the Parks should be allowed to use 
them. He failed to see why they should 
set up upon a pedestal those who were 
wealthy or aristocratic enough to keep 
their own gigs. He would now ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works to do what he could 
to enlighten him on one or two points 
on which he desired information. In 
the first place, he should like to have 
some information as te the item for the 
inspection of ancient monuments. [ *‘ Ob, 
oh!”’] He was told that during his un- 
avoidable absence his hon. Friend tho 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had gone into that ques- 
tion. He (Mr. Conybeare) would not 
repeat what had been said, but would 
merely ask for a little information as to 
why they had five different Superintend- 
ents and Deputy Superintendents of 
Furniture. [‘Oh, oh!”] Oh! he 
understood that probably a most satis- 
factory explanation had been given on 
that point also; therefore he would con 
tent himself by looking into the reports 
of the proceedings of the House in to- 
morrow’s newspapers. There was ono 
point, however, which he believed had 
not been touched upon, and that was 
the Architects’ Office. He desired to 
know whether the promise the right hon. 
Gentleman had given as to the adoption 
of better Regulations for governing the 
admission of working men and others 
into the Architects’ or Building Depart- 
ment of the Board of Works had been 
carried out since the last occasion the 
subject was discussed? No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman recollected the 
circumstance and the particulars of tho 
case to which he (Mr. Conybeare) re- 
ferred. He only wished to be satisfied 
that the representations which he had 
made on a previous occasion had had 
some effect. 

Dra. TANNER said, he did not wish 
to divide the Committee on the question 
of the rights of the public so far as Con- 
stitution Hill was concerned. He wished 
rather to divide on the broader issue 
of the rights of all classes of spring 
vehicles for the carriage of passengers 
to use Hyde Park. He should like 
hon Members to divide upon that ques- 
tion ina serious spirit, and to take the 
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matter up as one of the rights of the 


masses, and not of the classes. He 
shovld like the Committee to say 
whether it was going to continue the 
privilege to certain classes in the use 
of Hyde Park which was not allowed 
to the classes in any other capital in the 
world? He trusted that hon. Members 
would divide upon that issue alone, 
leaving Constitution Hill altogether out 
of the question. It was not a question 
of traffic, but was a question as to 
whether people paying money for the 
maintenance of one of these Public 
Parks were to be allowed the right to 
drive through it or not. That, and 
that only, was the issue he wished to 
put before the Committee in the Divi- 
sion he was about to take. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
explain what this Vote really was. The 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
said he would hesitate to vote for the 
reduction of the Vote, because if cabs 
were allowed to drive through Hyde 
Park, there would be such a rush that 
the Park would be destroyed for the 
purposes of amusement and recreation. 
As a matter of fact, however, cabs were 
allowed to drive through the Park 
along one particular road at present ; 
and there was not found to be any rush, 
or crush, or interference with the re- 
creation of the public. His hon. Ovl- 
league (Mr. Bradlaugh) had declared 
that he would nct vote for the proposed 
reduction, because he did not wish to 
interfere with the children who played 
on the grass. Well, nobody wanted 
to drive on the grass. They wanted 
the children to play on the grass, but 
they desired also that the parents should 
be allowed to drive in cabs and look at 
the children playing on the grass. They 
supported this Motion for the reduction 
of the Vote on the general principle 
that anyone who could hire a vehicle 
should have a right to drive in it along 
any road in Hyde Park. With regard 
to Constitution Hill, who were allowed 
to drive in it at the present moment ? 
Probably they had all heard the story 
of what had occurred in the Reign of 
George III., when a gentleman asked 
the King if he might be permitted to 
drive through Constitution Hill. His 
Majesty replied that he could not allow 
that, but he would make him an Irish 
Peer; and no doubt the descendants of 
Noblemen who had entered the Peerage 
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in that way were now occupying seats 
in “another place.” Was it still the 
fact that it was easier tc make an Irish 
Peer than to grant permission to use 
Constitution Hill? e (Mr. Labou- 
chere) desired to know who were allowed 
to use the Hill; and why those who 
were not allowed to use it were de- 
barred the privilege ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was not so 
conversant with the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining an Irish Peerage as 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) seemed to be; therefore he 
could not place against that difficulty the 
difficulty of obtaining the right to drive 
through Constitution Hill. He heped 
the hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) would not take up the time of 
the Committee by a Division on this 
subject. He (Mr. Plunket) would, 
however, explain how the matter stood. 
There was no distinction made be- 
tween any section of the public in the 
permission granted for the use of any 
of the Public Parks which were main- 
tained by the general taxpayer. The 
only part of Hyde Park where there 
was any necessity for pe:mitting public 
vehicles to be driven was on the road 
which ran through the Park from north 
to south, and there vehicles of all classes 
were allowed to go. There was only a 
very small part of that Park where re- 
strictions were enforced, and it was 
obvious that it would be impossible to 
maintain that drive, which he believed 
was full of interest and conferred great 
enjoyment on those who went in large 
numbers on foot to see the carriages, 
as it ought to be maintained if all kinds 
of vehicles were allowed to pass there. 
In spite of all the magnificent talk 
they had heard about the masses and 
the classes, and the sons of tcil, he be- 
lieved that if it were put to the public 
generally whether or not the Park 
should be thrown open entirely to all 
sorts of vehicles there would be a great 
outcry raised against the proposal made 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
enjoyment of the great majority would 
be seriously interfered with by its 
adoption. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 44; 
Noes 163: Majority 119.—(Div. List, 
No. 281.) 


Original Question again proposed. 











Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the Committee had not yet 
had an answer to the two questions 
raised ; and, seeing the manner in which 
the Committee had been reinforced, it 
might be well to raise the subject again, 
in the hupe of getting some sort of 
assurance as to what should be done in 
reference to Constitution Hill, and a 
promise of the removal of the restric- 
tions to the use of that thoroughfare. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That a sum, not exceeding £5,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, in Aid of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund.”’ 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, this 
Office was now being revised, and he 
would suggest the desirability of trans- 
ferring all the control to the Board of 
Trade. At the present time one por- 
tion of the fund was in the hands of the 
Board of Trade, and the other portiun 
it was difficult to say where. The 
Treasury said they were not responsible 
for the spending of this money and all 
Members could do was—— 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported Zv-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again 7Zo-morrow. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Baron Henry de 
Worms.) 

[BILL 321.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
said, he desired a personal explanation 
in reference to the Bill. When, the 
other night, the second reading was 

roposed by the right hon. Baronet the 
resident of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), he (Dr. Tanner) 
- opposed that Motion. Since then he 
understood another hon. Member had 
stated publicly that it was through his 
opposition the Bill wasdeferred. With 
no wish to detain the House, he thought 
it right to make this explanation. 


Second Reading deferred till Zo-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS BILL. 


(Mr. Cremer, Mr. William Crawford, Mr. 
Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Burt, Mr. Pickard, 
Mr. James Rowlands.) 

[Brn 171.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he had waited to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), who was now in his place. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman, on 
behalf of the Government, give a pledge 
that at an early date they would take 
this question into serious consideration ? 
The right hon. Gentleman was aware of 
the fact that a Committee sat somo 
years ago and recommended some altera- 
tions in the Law of Registration; but 
no attempt had been made to give effect 
to that recommendation. It was by no 
means a Party question, and both sides 
of the House were equally interested in 
having it settled. If the Government 
would undertake to take the subject into 
serious consideration, he would be glad 
to withdraw this Bill; otherwise he must 
wait to take advantage of whatever 
chance he might get. 

Tne FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had not had an 
opportunity of perusing the Bill, and 
was, consequently, quite unaware of its 
contents. It was, therefore, impossible 
for him to give any undertaking or en- 
gagement in regard to it. 

Mr. CREMER said, he did not ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to support the 
Bill, but that the Government should 
consider the question of registration in 
the light of the recommendations of the 
Committee to which he had referred. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FACTORY 
BILL. 

Order [10th August] That the Committee on 
the Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory Bill 
do consist of Five Members, Three to be nomi- 
nated by the House and Two by the Committee 
of Selection, read, and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Seven Members, Four to be nominated by tho 
House and Three by the Committee of Selec- 
tion :— Mr. A. E, Gathorne-Hardy, Mr.Pickers- 
gill, Mr. Woodall, and Mr. Brodrick nominated 
Members of the Select Committee. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock 
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MOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 9th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — New Warr Issvep — For 
Dewsbury, v. Sir John Simon, knight, Three 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vick Estimates; Cxass 1V.—Epvcarion, 
Scrence, AND Art, Vote 1. 

Resolutions [November 8] reported. 

Pestic Bru — Ordered — First Reading — 

Metropolitan Streets Regulation * [380]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— —--— 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIES—COMPUL- 
SORY MILITARY SERVICE OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS IN THE AUXILIARY FORCE, 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether representa- 
tions have been made to the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands with the view to exone- 
rating Englishmen resident in Nether- 
lands India from the local Militia, or 
Schuttery ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As I have on several 
occasions informed tie House, there is 
no stipulations in the Treaties between 
Great Britain and the Netherlands, ex- 
empting British subjects from service in 
the Militia in the Dutch Colonies. Un- 
less, therefore, it can be shown that 
other foreigners are exempt, Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot properly 
make any representations against such 
service. 


‘O'DONNELL v. WALTER ”’—THE 
SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a Return giving 
the names of any Divisional or Resident 
Magistrates, Officers of Constabulary, or 
any other public servants in Ireland, 
who have been absent from their duties, 
and at the service of Zhe Times news- 

aper in the action ‘‘ O’Donnell v. 


alter,” or in the proceedings before 
the Commission now sitting, and also 
showing the duration of their absence 
from duty. 


{November 9, 1888} 
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Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batyour) (Manchester, E.): I pre- 
sume the hon. Member refers to the 
Irish Officials subposnaed by The Times. 
It would be highly improper while the 
Commission is sitting, and useless at any 
time, to lay a Return on the Table of the 
House of the kind proposed. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): Have 
any officials of the same class been in 
attendance as witnesses for Zhe Times 
who have not been subpoonaed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


LAND (IRELAND)—DERELICT FARMS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When he 
will lay upon the Table the facts and 
figures with respect to the taking of 
derelict farmsin Ireland, to which refer- 
ence was made by His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant in a speech at Belfast 
on the 15th of October last ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
already explained, on former occasions, 
the reasons which make me reluctant to 
tabulate in an official form the informa- 
tion we receive about evicted farms. 
Those reasons still seem to me to carry 
great weight. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.) : What 
are those reasons ? 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has made those controversial 
statements, and are we to have no means 
of testing their accuracy ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon Gen- 
tleman will see that if the table were 
given it would only repeat what the 
Lord Lieutenant has stated, and on the 
same authority. So I do not seo that 
the hon. Gentleman is, for controversial 
purposes, any worse off now than he 
would be if the Return were presented. 
Further, the hon. Gentleman is aware 
that information may properly be given 
in speeches which could not properly be 
laid before the House ina tabular form. 

Mr.CLANCY: What is the authority 
on which the Lord Lieutenant made those 
statements ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: From infor- 
mation supplied to His Excellency. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): Did not the right ho. 
Gentleman say, in the course of this 
Session, that the Government had no 
means of keeping an account of the 
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number of derelict farms; and, if so, 
what is the authority on which His 
Excellency made the statements? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I do 
not think that I laid down a proposition 
like that. The right hon. Gentleman 
is aware that information on the sub- 
ject has, from time to time, been given 
to the Irish Office ; and one reason why 
I should be reluctant to give those 
figures is that, so far as I can make out, 
sufficiently preciee and accurate in- 
structions were not given in Earl 
Spencer's time for information to be col- 
lected on this subject with care and pre- 
cision. Therefore, any figures which 
might now be laid on the Table cannot 
be compared with the figures gathered 
in Earl Spencer’s time. As I have said, 
however, there is some information on 
the subject which can be supplied. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I do not rise 
to labour the point; but I should like 
to point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we do not desire those figures 
for the purpose of comparing them with 
any figures gathored in Earl Spencer’s 
time ; but for comparing the number of 
derelict farms at present with, say, a 
year ago. 


CHINA—MISSION OF MR. COLMAN 
MACAULAY TO PEKIN. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the telegram of Zhe Times of 
yesterday’s date, that the Government 
of India has published a Memorandum 
stating that the Home authorities were 
alone responsible for the Mission of 
Mr. Colman Macaulay to Pekin ; and, 
whether all the Correspondence relating 
to Mr. Macaulay’s proposed Mission to 
Thibet, which was stopped at Dar- 
jeeling, will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no know- 
ledge of any such Memorandum as that 
described in the Question of the hon. 
Member. The second Question should 
be addressed to my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Ferovsson) (Manchester, 
N.E.): Article IV. of the Convention 


Mr. John Morley 


{COMMONS} 








Justice (Ireland). 


with China of July 24, 1886 (Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 5, 1886), gives the 
reason why Mr. Colman Macaulay's 
Mission was countermanded. It would 
not be convenient that the Correspond- 
ence should be published. 


7? 4 


NAVY—H.M.S. “SULTAN ”—COLLISION 
IN THE TAGUS—THE BRITISH 
STEAMER ‘“NITH” — COMPENSA. 
TION. 


Mr. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is true, as re- 
ported in the Press, that the Govern- 
ment have agreed to pay an additional 
£20,000 to the parties interested in the 
collision between the Ville de Victoria 
and H.M.S. Sultan; if so, whether the 
Government have made any representa- 
tions as to compensating the seamen 
who lost all their effects by the running 
down of the With; and, out of what 
fund the £40,000 will be paid? 

THe SEORETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) : There is no foundation 
for the report that Her Majesty's 
Government has agreed to pay an ad- 
ditional £20,000 for the benefit of the 
families of those who were drowned on 
the occasion of the collision between 
H.M.S. Sultan and the French ship the 
Ville de Victoria, or of the passengers 
who lost their effects owing to the colli- 
sion. The case of the With is different 
from that of the Ville de Victoria; and 
I am afraid I can only repeat the ex- 
pression which the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has already con- 
veyed to the owners of the With of his 
regret at the result of their appeal to 
the French Law Courts, and his 
sympathy with their disappointment at 
the decision ; but as that decision has 
been arrived at in accordance with 
French law, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is precluded from making any 
diplomatic representations on the sub- 
ject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IM- 
PRISONMENT OF A GIRL IN CORK 
FEMALE PRISON. 


Mr. HOOPER (Oork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether a girl named Griffin, 
from the Ballinspittle Petty Sessions 
District of the County Cork, has been 
recently imprisoned in Ourk Fomale 
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Prison; of what offenee was she con- 
victed; what was her age; was she 
compelled to associate with abandoned 
women at exercise in the prison; whether 
she was also for a considerable portion 
of each day within earshot of the con- 
versation of women of this class; whether 
it was with the knowledge of the Irish 
Prisons Board she was so brought into 
such contact with such persons; and, 
whether any power exists under the 
present law for saving a girl of her years 
from association with women of the 
character referred to ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will take an early apportunity 
of changing the law in that direction ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that the reply to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. The reply 
tu the second paragraph is that she was 
convicted of taking forcible possession 
of a house and land. The reply to the 
third paragraph is that the young woman 
was aged 19. In answer to the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs I 
have to say that there is no such associa- 
tion allowed between the prisoners, who 
are obliged to walk five paces apart and 
to keep silence. I am informed by the 
Prisons Board that they think it is con- 
venient that first committals should 
exercise as far apart as is practicable 
from old offenders, and that they so 
directed in this case when the facts were 
brought under their notice. If I am 
correctly informed, this constitutes a 
difference of practice between English 
and Irish prisons, which, like most of 
the other differences, is in favour of the 
Irish prisoners. 

Mr. HOOPER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to deny that this young 
woman, whose age, I understand, is 14, 
is obliged to exercise within a very short 
distance with women of this disreputable 
character in a small yard in Cork Gaol? 
And is not this a discreditable state 
of things ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think I 
stated the Prison Rule requires them to 
be kept five paces apart on each side 
while exercising. 

In reply to Mr. ConyBEarE (Cornwall, 
Camborne), 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
house and land for the taking of which 
she was convicted belonged, not to her 
own father, but to the owner of the soil. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERN MENT(SCOTLAND) 
—THE BURGH OF HAMILTON. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that no 
Councillor of the Burgh of Hamilton is 
allowed to take his seat till he has paid 
two guineas for a burgess ticket, which 
practice tends to prevent working men 
from coming forward as candidates for 
the Town Council; whether the charge 
is a legal one; and, whether he will 
endeavour to get it reduced or abolished ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rorgertson) (Bute), in reply, said, 
that as there had not been time to re- 
ceive from Scotland the necessary in- 
formation to enable him to reply, he 
should be obliged if the hon. Gentleman 
would postpone the Question till next 
week. 


THE SLAVE TRADE (EAST COAST OF 
AFRICA). 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
vessels of the Navy it is intended to 
send to the East Coast of Africa to re- 
inforce those usually engaged in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade; and, 
what is the number, the description, 
and the speed of those vessels at present 
so engaged ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Squadron in the East Indies is com- 
posed of 12 vessels, to which the Aga- 
memnon has recently been added for 
temporary service. It is not intended to 
further reinforce it from other stations. 
The number of vessels usually main- 
tained on the East Coast of Africa, when 
circumstances admit of it, is four. There 
are at present with the Admiral on that 
division of the station six vessels, which 
the arrival of the Agamemnon will in- 
crease to seven. This Squadron consists 
of the Boadicea, flagship, cruiser, second 
class, with a speed of 14°7 knots; the 
Garnet, cruiser, third class, 13 knots; 
the Penguin and Reindeer, sloops, 11-5 
and 11 knots; the Algerine and Grtffon, 
gun vessels, 10°5 knots; and the Aga- 
memnon, battleship, 13 knots. There is 
also on the Aden division of the station 
the Osprey, sloop, 11 knots. The work 
of slave suppression is principally car- 
ried out by the boats of the ships, the 
ships themselves forming the centres 
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from which the boats start on their 
cruises in search of slave dhows. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
EXPULSION BY THE FRENCH OF 
THE REV. JOHN JONES FROM 
MAHE, ONE OF THE LOYALTY 
ISLANDS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the correspondence and 
dvcuments relating to the expulsion of 
the Rev. John Jones from the Loyalty 
Islands by the French, which was 
ordered by the House on the 7th of 
August, will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The publication of these 
Papers was delayed, because it was un- 
derstood that the London Missionary 
Society wished to submit a further state- 
ment. As, however, it is desired that 
the Correspondence hitherto shall be 
presented, it can be placed in the hands 
of Members in a few days. 


POST OFFICE—“ CHEAP POSTAGE TO 
AUSTRALIA "—ALLEGED BREACH OF 
FAITH, 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter in Zhe Times newspaper of 
October 25, purporting to be signed by 
the hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Henniker Heaton), and bearing the 
title Cheap Postage to Australia—A 
Breach of Faith, stating that the writer 
had received a written assurance, given 
by the Postmasier General on January 
31, 1886, that a 3d. rate for Australian 
letters would be conceded ; and, whether 
there is any foundation for the state- 
ments made in that letter ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr 
Ratxgs) (Cambridge University) : There 
has been no breach of faith whatever; 
and no such promise was made to the 
hon. Member for Canterbury, inasmuch 
as I had only a voice in recommending 
whether the rate should be 3d. or 4d. I 
was decidedly in favour of the lower 
rate, and I so expressed myself in seve- 
ral Official Reports; but at a meeting 
held in Sydney in January it was unani- 
mously decided by the Colonial Govern- 
ments to fix a 4d.rate, and Her Majesty’s 


Lord Georg: Tam'lton 
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Postage to Australis.” 


Government did not think it desirable 
to defer a substantial reduction in Colo- 
nial postage by further controversy on 
this point. My letter tothe hon. Mem- 
ber for Canterbury simply stated that I 
had very little doubt that the rate would 
be 3d. I gave no kind of assurance; 
and, indeed, I was not in a position to 
do so. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) said, that, as this was a matter 
of not only personal but of public in- 
terest, and as the House had always 
shown itself sympathetic to Australian 
interests, he begged their indulgence 
while he made his statement of the facts. 
On October 25 he wrote the following 
letter to Zhe Times :— 

‘In May, 1887, I was able to announce in 
The Times that a 3d. rate for Australian letters 
would be conceded. I have since received (on 
January 31, 1888) a written assurance from the 
Postmaster General on the subject, and the 
Postmaster General of New South Wales and 
several Agents General also promised their 
support, or openly favoured the scheme. ‘This 
morning I am informed that the postage will 
be 4d., instead of 3d., for the ocean-borne letters 
to Australia. I strongly denounce this charge 
as being most unsatisfactory to the public. 
Threepence is a convenient charge in itself; 
the man with many letters to write, or few six- 
pences to spend, being able to send two letters 
to Australia for 6d. instead of one, wouid not 
be likely to forget the boon. The threepenny- 
bit, too, still circulates, and the f arpenny is 
doomed. ‘The 3d. rate would be accepted as a 
real instalment by myself and others. But Mr. 
Raikes should clearly understand that we would 
prefer to wait rather than accept the 4d. rate. 
It may be said that at a Conference in Sydney 
the 4d. rate was decided on. In reply to this, 
I beg to say that a majority of the members of 
the Conference were in favour of the 3d. rate; 
but the officials were too strong. England was 
not represented at this Conference, and you 
have already pointed out that it is the duty of 
England, with a £3,000,000 Post Office surplus, 
to take the lead in these reductions.” 

Well, his foundation for that statement 
was numerous interviews with the Post- 
master General, who, on every occasion, 
expressed himself strongly in favour of 
the 3d. rate; and the following note, 
which, from a Member of the Govern- 
ment, he (Mr. Heaton) regarded as quite 
as satisfactory as a promise :— 

** General Post Office, Jan. 31, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Henniker Heaton,—I am much 
obliged for your letter of yesterday. ... . I 
think there is very little reason to doubt that 
the 3d. rate will be adopted. 

Yours very truly, 
Heney Cecit Rarkes.” 


He regretted the circumstance; but he 
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still maintained that he was right in the 
language used in the letter to Zhe Times. 
He again thanked the House for their 
courtesy. 


INDIA OFFICE — COMPETITION 
INDIAN STAMPED PAPER, &c. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the competi- 
tion for stamped paper, postcards, 
wrappers, and envelopes to be supplied 
to the Indian Government has been 
decided ; whether the figures in the 
tenders bear out Mr. Purcell’s figures, 
given as estimates in his evidence before 
the Select Committee on the Revenue 
Departments in April last; and who is 
the successful competitor ? 
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FOR 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorstr) (Chat- 
ham): The competition has been 


decided, but it was for stamped paper 
only; the existing contracts for post- 
cards, wrappers, and envelopes do 
not expire until June, 1891. r. Pur- 
eell’s figures are generally borne out. 
The successful competitor was Messrs. 
De la Rue. A copy of the new contract 
has been laid on the Table in compliance 
with a Resolution of the House of July 
20, 1888, 


PARLI[AMENT — SCOTCH BUSINESS — 
BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill this Session ; and, whe- 
ther he is in a position to give an under- 
taking on the subject ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): The Govern- 
ment would be glad to proceed with this 
measure this Session if it be possible to 
do so; but further progress must be 
made with Supply before any under- 
taking can be given on this subject. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I will take 
an early opportunity of calling attention 
to the position of Scotch Business. 

Subsequently, 

Dre. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill be proceeded with this Ses- 
sion 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smira) (Strand, 
Westminster): My right hon. and 
learned Friend, the Lord Advocate has 
already answered that Question. I hope 
— be possible to procedd with the 

ill. 

SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND. 

Mr. FERGUSON (Leith, &.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, By what authority was the 
Eastern Boundary of the British Pro- 
tectorate of Bechuanaland of 1885 
placed at the 30th degree of longitude 
in the map contained in Blue Book 
©. 5488, and when was that map pre- 
pared; and, is it the case that the 
Eastern Boundary of the British Pro- 
tectorate, recently declared over the 
Native tribes south of the Zambesi, 
has been defined as represented in the 
map contained in Blue Book CO. 5488 ? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pE Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The Eastern 
Boundary of the British Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland was fixed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in August, 1887, 
after consultation with Sir Hercules 
Robinson. The map, as the Blue Book 
quoted shows, was prepared and sent 
home by Sir Hercules Robinson in June, 
1888. It was necessary to define the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate; and its 
boundaries do not affect the separate 
question of the sphere of British in- 
fluence south of the Zambesi, which, in 
a Paper already laid before Parliament, 
and shortly about to be distributed, is 
declared to extend over— 


‘* The territories north of the South African 
Republic and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
south of the Zambesi, east of the 20th degree of 
East longitude, and west of the Portuguese 
Province of Sofala.’’ 


POST OFFICE—ALLEGED OPENING OF 
LETTERS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
complaints have reached him that on 
Friday, October 26, a letter was deli- 
vered hy the post office letter carrier at 
No. 6, Mount Street, Ryde, addressed to 
Joha Robson, which had been previously 
opened in transit through the post office ; 
and that the post office letter carrier, on 
being thereupon questioned, stated, in 
the presence of Mr. Fry, the tenant of 
the house No. 6, Mount Street, and 
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others, that he was instructed by Mr. 
Bright, the head clerk at the Ryde Post 
Office, to say, if any questions were 
asked about the letter, that it had been 
opened by the Postmaster, Mr. Brame ; 
that Mr. Fry thereupon at once pro- 
ceeded with the letter to the Ryde Post 
Office, and being unable to obtain an 
interview with the Postmaster, was in- 
formed by Mr. Bright, the head clerk, 
that the Postmaster had given orders 
that all letters for Robson were to be 
detained and opened, and that the letter 
in question had been opened by Mr. 
Brame; and, whether he will state the 
precise authority under which such letter 
was detained and opened, and if such 
detention and opening has taken place 
under his direction or with his know- 
ledge or sanction ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
com plaint has been received from Mr. 
Fry that a letter addressed to John 
Rabson (not Robson) had been opened 
when it was delivered at No. 6, Mount 
Street, Ryde; but as Mr. Fry refused to 
let the officer who was instructed to in- 
vestigate the complaint have the enve- 
lope, it has been impossible to aseertain 
what grounds there are for the allega- 
tion. If Mr. Fry will submit the enve- 
lope proper inquiry shall be made. 
Meantime, I am informed that no official 
authority or instructions have been given 
for letters addressed to Rabson to be 
detained and opened; that no such 
letters have been opened by the Post- 
master, or any orders given by him to 
open them; and that Mr. Bright, the 
chief clerk, emphatically denies having 
told Mr. Fry, or instructed the postman 
to tell him, that orders to that effect 
had been given by the Postmaster, or 
that the Postmaster had opened the 
letter in question. 


AFRICA (EASTERN)—THE SLAVE 
TRADE—ENGLISH AND GER- 
MAN CRUISERS. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether the state- 
ment in Zhe Zimes of the 8th instant is 
correct, that, as regards the mainland in 
Eastern Africa, British ships will act 
only off the shore reserved to the British 
Government, whilst German ships will 
similarly be confined to the German 
Protectorate ? 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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Tot UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fsrevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): At present, I believe, it 
is intended that the squadrons shall act 
separately, and the German ships will 
probably give their attention to the coast 
under German influence; but full dis- 
cretion has been left to the Admirals. 


THE TRUCK ACTS—DEDUCTION OF 
WAGES, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to a wages 
case heard before Mr. Hannay, at Marl- 
borough Street Police Court, on October 
31, where the employer claimed to de- 
duct fines from the wages of a person 
employed, and Mr. Hannay decided dis- 
tinctly that there was nothing illegal in 
fines; whether, in view of the 1 & 2 
Will. TV., c. 37, s. 3, the magistrate was 
right in so deciding ; and, whether the 
Government will direct the Inspector of 
Factories for the district to take action 
in the matter ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight), in 
reply, said, he was informed by Mr. 
Hannay that the trade in which the 
young person was employed was not 
within the Truck Act. No decision 
had been given by Mr. Hannay in 
respect to fines generally; and, of 
course, it must depend upon the par- 
ticular circumstances whether they were 
illegal or not: He believed that in this 
instance there was no case for the in- 
tervention of the Inspector of Facto- 
ries. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the magistrate had not been misled by 
the old Act, and had not paid attentioa 
to the section in the Act carried by him 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), extending the opera- 
tion of the Act to every employment ? 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, it 
was only possible for him to deal with 
the information given him by the 
magistrate before whom the summons 
was taken out; but with regard to 
fines, it was a difficult question of law 
in each case as to the circumstances 
under which fines were deducted. If, 
asa matter of fact, the fines were simply 
a method of ascertaining the actual 
wages earned by the workmen, there 
was no breach of the Truck Act; but 
if there were deduction from wages it 
might be a breach of the Act. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—HYDERA- 
BAD (DECCAN) MINING COMPANY. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the fact 
that the whole time of the House has 
been placed at the disposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government, any opportunity 
will be afforded to a private Member 
this Session to raise a discussion on the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
affairs of the Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Mining Company ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was aware of the interest which 
attached to the Report of the Select 
Committee, and to the Report of the 
Currency Commission, especially the 
latter, which was of vast importance to 
the country at large; but the time at 
the disposal of the Government during 
these Sittings had been placed at their 
disposal for Public Business of a limited 
character, and they would not be justi- 
fied in giving a place to anything that 
was not urgently necessary. He hoped 
an opportunity would be found for the 
discussion of these matters next Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—UNIVER- 
SITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Leith, &c.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government intend to proceed 
with the Universities (Scotland) Bill 
this Session, and if he can give any 
undertaking on the subject ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surra) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was exceedingly hopeful that it 
would be possible to pass that Bill in 
the course of the present Session. It 
was one of those measures which 
the Government desired to pass, and he 
hoped the House would afford facilities 
for doing so; but in the present state 
of Supply he was unable to enter into 
any understanding as to when the Bill 
would be brought forward. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked whether the first opportunity 
would be taken, after Supply had been 
passed, and during the passing of the 
Appropriation Bill, to proceed with the 
measure ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I will do 
everything in my power to pass that 
Bill this Session. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE VOTE 
FOR CROFTER EMIGRATION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is proposed to bring forward 
the Vote for crofter emigration for dis- 
cussion during the present Session; 
and, whether there is any foundation 
for the statement in yesterday’s Scots- 
man that Government intend this Session 
to propose the appointment of a Select 
Committee of this House to consider the 
subject of crofter emigration ? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssirn) (Strand, Westminster) : It is in- 
tended to propose a Vote for crofter 
emigration in the course of the present 
Session. Expense has beon incurred, 
emigration has gone on, and therefore 
it is only right that the House of Com- 
mons should have an opportunity of 
discussing the course the Government 
has taken. But it is also proposed that 
a Committee should sit; and I think 
that will probably be a better way of 
arriving at all the facts of the case than 
a prolonged discussion on the Vote in 
this House. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE MURDERS AT 
THE EAST END OF LONDON. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has seen by the evening papers 
that another terrible murder has been 
committed in the East of London; and, 
whether he does not think it is time tore 
place Sir Charles Warren by some other 
officer who will investigate the secrimes? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! The 
hon. Gentleman must give Notice of 
that Question in the usual way. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I now give 
Notice of it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must give Notice in writing at the 
Table in the ordinary way. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to ask, Sir, 
whether it is true that Sir Charles 
Warren is still in St. Petersburg ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru) (Strand, 
Westminster): No, Sir; he is not. 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINT- 

MENT OF THE GOVERNOR—SIR 
HENRY A. BLAKE. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 





asked the Under Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies, Whether he had seen in|supPLY—THE SCOTCH EDUCATION 


the newspapers the statement that a 
despatch had been sent to the Agent 
General for Queensland in London by 
Sir T. M‘Ilwraith, Premier, to the effect 
that the news of Sir H. A. Blake’s ap- 
ointment to the Governorship of that 
lony had been received there with 
general indignation and astonishment ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman, I have to 
say that the same despatch was sent to 
the Foreign Office and the Colonial 
Office simultaneously with its publica- 
tion inthe papers. I have forwarded it 
on to the Secretary of State, who is now 
at Balmoral. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — RETIRE- 
MENT OF MR. JAMES MONRO, C.B., 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) stated that, at the request of 
the Home Secretary, he would postpone 
until Menday asking a Question and 
initiating a discussion on the retirement 
of Mr. Monro from the office of Assistant 
Commissioner of Police. 


SUPPLY—THE IRISH VOTES. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
asked when the Irish Votes would be 
taken in Supply ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster), in reply, said, he was not 
able at present to give any further infor- 
mation on that subject. It was intended 
that the Scotch Votes should follow the 
English ; and therefore he was afraid it 
would be some days before they arrived 
at the Irish Votes. 

Mr. CLANCY pointed out that the 
ease of the Irish Members was excep- 
tional, as they had to cross the Channel 
to come here, and by reason of a special 
enactment a good many of them had to 
be in another place. Could the right 
hon. Gentleman make some definite 
statement as to when the Irish Estimates 
would be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he regretted 
that he could not comply with the hon. 
Gentleman’s request, as the day upon 
which the Irish Estimates would be 
taken would depend on the progress 
made with the previous Votes. 








VOTE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, Whether the Government in- 
tended to take the Scotch Education 
Vote immediately after the English 
Education Vote, or with the other 
Scotch Votes ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA. 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Surrg) (Strand, 
Westminster), in reply, said, he should 
be inclined to follow the convenience of 
Scotch Members as to when the Vote 
should be taken. If it would be more 
convenient to wait until the other Votes 
were taken, he would consult the con- 
venience of Scotch Members. { Cheers. 
He took that cheer to be the wish of the 
Scotch Members to postpone the Vote, 
— therefore that course would be 
taken. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


—__— 0 ——— 
SUVPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suprty—-onsidered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass [V.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp 
ART. 


(1.) £1,286,077, to complete the sum 
for Public Education. 


Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Sir Witttam Harr Dyke) 
(Kent, Dartford): The pleasing duty 
now devolvés upon me personally of 
asking the Committee to vote the Edu- 
cational Supply for the current year; 
and, in accordance with previous prac- 
tice, I propose, at the same time, to 
make a statement to the Committee 
giving a history of the progress which 
has been made in the past financial 
year. Seeing that the population of the 
country is increasing at a rapid rate, 
and that a large amount is annually de- 
manded from the taxpayers, I think it 
is only natural that a jealous eye should 
be kept upon the expenditure, and as 
the day comes round for the discussion 
of the Estimates, I am not astonished 
that hon. Members on both sides of the 
House demand that a full discussion of 
those Estimates should take place. I am 
glad that the Vote is this year brought 
forward under circumstances which will 
eager of its being adequately discussed, 
or it is impossible, at this moment, for 
anyone who takes an interest in the 
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question not to see that there is a con- 
siderable amount of educational elec- 
tricity in the air among those who take 
an interest in educational matters. A 
certain amount of this is possibly due to 
the triennial School Board elections 
which are shortly to take place, and in 
some degree, perhaps, it may be due to 
the appearance, long deferred, of the 
Report of the Education Commission. I 
will not now enter into a discussion of 
that Report; but it is only fair that I 
should express the gratitude which I 
know is felt throughout the country and 
in this House, altogether apart from 
Party or creed, to the Commissioners 
individually and collectively for the 
enormous time and attention they have 
devoted to this matter—not only for the 
manner in which they have analyzed 
the evidence which they have placed at 
our disposal, but for the extraordinary 
patience and assiduity they have shown 
in regard to the preparation of their 
Report. No one can study that Report, 
even in the most cursory manner, with- 
out being struck with the fact that while 
it contains a number of recommenda- 
tions dealing with matters which for 
years past have been burning questions, 
still it also contains a vast number of 
recommendations of vital importance 
upon educational matters respecting 
which practical unanimity has been 
already secured. So far as the Govern- 
ment are concerned, it will be their 
duty to study that Report anxiously and 
carefully, with a view to stating next 
year the course they are prepared to 
pursue with regard to it; and I can 
give this pledge to the Committee—that 
if Her Majesty’s Government deem it 
wise and expedient to ask Parliament 
to amend the Education Code, ample 
notice of that intention will be given 
to Parliament. If there should be any 
intention of amending the Code, their 
proposals will be laid on the Table in 
aconcrete form for the information of 
hon. Members six weeks previously. 
It would be impossible to pass away 
from this portion of my observations 
without one further remark. It would 
be absurd for me to shut my eyes 
to the fact that a strong assumption has 
been drawn in certain quarters that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to lead an onslaught, all down the 
entire line, on the present system of 
elementary edeuation. As far as I am 
concerned, I may say that I am abso- 
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lutely ignorant of any such intention ; 
and, standing here as a consistent sup- 
porter of the Act of 1870, I can say, for 
myself, personally, that I should look 
with the deepest concern upon any 
attempt to destroy the settlement ar- 
rived at in 1870. I can assure the 
Committee, and I say this after carefully 
considering the anomalies of the system, 
that I have formed an opinion which it 
would be wrong to disguise-—that any 
attempt on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to overthrow the settlement 
of 1870 would lead to the most disas- 
trous results. I believe that this Edu- 
cation Question is at present regarded 
with an entire absence of Party spirit, 
and to plunge it again into the seething 
vortex of sectarian politics and agitation 
would retard the course of education to 
an extent that it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate. I have, therefore, put the 
matter plainly to the Committee, I will 
pow, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, make a statement with regard 
to a few figures. I think this is only 
due to the Committee, although the 
figures with which I shall have to deal 
are somewhat dreary. The Estimate 
for 1888-9 is £3,576,077, as compared 
with £38,453,807 for the year 1887-8, 
showing an increase of £117,270; but 
I am glad to say that the major part of 
this increase—indeed, nearly the whole 
—is accounted for by an increase in the 
sum of £114,685 for annual grants 
in aid of day and evening scholars, 
owing to the very welcome increase in 
their numbers. There is also the esti- 
mated rate of grant per head for day 
scholars, which is 17s. 64d., as com- 
pared with 17s. 5d. in 1887-8. With 
regard to the salaries of the Depart- 
ment, there is no numerical addition 
whatever. There is a slight reduc- 
tion in the salaries at Whitehall of 
£505, which is due to a reduction 
in the cost of boy clerks and copyists; 
but there is an increase of £3,260 
in the salaries of Inspectors due to the 
triennial and annual rise, and also to 
the fact of the increase of scholars in the 
evening schools and of the examinations 
thereby rendered necessary. In the pay- 
ment of pensions to teachers there is an 
increase of £1,160, of which I am sure 
hon. Members will approve. There is 
no task more unpleasant to me than 
dealing with these pensions, for I am 
frequently driven into this position— 
that I have often absolutely to refuse a 
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pension to a teacher who has broken 
down from sheer hard work. No public 
man can have a more unpleasant task 
to perform than to refuse any public 
recognition of the services of these 
teachers. Although I do not wish to 
touch on any controversial subject, I am 
sure it is impossible for any practical 
man to deny the fact that the presert 
state of things, with regard to the remu- 
neration of teachers, needs very serious 
overhauling. This sum of £1,160 has 
been devoted to nine pensions of £30, 
14 of £25, and 27 of £20. Certain 
grants have been made to School Boards 
under Section 97 of the Act of 1870. 
The increase of £1,155 under this sub- 
head is chiefly owing to an under- 
estimate of expenditure in 1887-%, and 
is partly caused by a slight increase in 
the number of schools receiving the 
grant. With regard to the annual 
grants to Training Colleges, hon. Mem- 
bers will see that there is a decrease 
under this head of £2,600. This is not 
due to any desire on the part of the 
Department to act unfairly to the Col- 
leges; it is caused solely by an over- 
estimate of the maintenance charges, 
which the fall in prices are gradually 
reducing. Therefore, the actual ex- 
penditure comes out for 1887-8 as 
£3,458,800, while the sum voted by 
Parliament was £3,458,807, showing 
a saving of £7. I will now ask the 
Committee to bear with me whilst 
I give a more detailed statement as 
to the rate of progress which has 
been made. I have, for purposes 
of comparison, to give the results 
of inspections for the years ending 
August, 1886, and August, 1887. At 
the close of 1886 the number of schools 
inspected was 19,022, and in 1887, 
19,154, an increase of 132. The per- 
centage of increase for 1886 over the 
previous year was ‘67, and for 1887, °69. 
The number of scholars for whom ac- 
commodation was provided in 1886 was 
5,145,000, and in 1887, 5,279,000, 
showing an increase of 134,000. The 
percentage of increase was, in 1886, 
2°93, and in 1887, 2°60. The scholars 
on the registers in 1886 numbered 
4,506,000, and in 1887, 4,635,000, an 
increase of 129,000—a very large in- 
crease, far above any estimate that 
might have been expected from increase 
of population. The percentage of in- 
crease in 1886 was 2-12, rising in 1887 
to 2°86. With regard to the average 
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attendance of scholars, the numbers 
were, in 1886, 3,438,000, and in 1887, 
3,527,000, showing an increase of 
89,000. The percentage of average 
attendance to the number on the regis. 
ter—and this is really the only point 
that is weak and not quite satisfacto 

—was, in 1886, 76-3, and in 1887, 76-1, 
The percentage of passes in the Stan- 
dard examinations was, in 1886, 85-99, 
and in 1887, 87°32. The scholars ex- 
amined in Standard IV. and upwards 
numbered, in 1886, 848,000, and in 
1887, 912,000, an increase of 64,000. 
The percentage of scholars examined in 
Standard IV. and upwards had risen 
from 34°7 in 1886 to 36°3 in 1887. Of 
certificated and assistant teachers there 
were, in 1886, 64,310, and in 1887, 
66,547, an increase of 2,237. Of pupil 
teachers there were, in 1886, 27,804, 
and in 1887, 28,930, an increase of 
1,126. One very gratifying fact is that 
the percentage of scholars in Standard 
1V. and upwards had increased from 
29°03 in the year 1883 to 36-3 in 1887, 
and the percentage of passes in the 
Standard examinations had increased 
from 82-89 in 1883 to 87°32 in 1887. 
It will not be denied that the informa- 
tion which I have just given to the 
Committee is of vital importance. It 
does not prove anything excoptional ; 
but it does show a very steady increase 
in the rate of progress and as to the 
quality of the education given for the 
money. And, perhaps, the most grati- 
fying feature disclosed is the enormous 
rate of increase in the number of names 
that have been added to the register. 
The increase is, I believe, 129,000—an 
increase which the most sanguine could 
hardly have expected. At all events, it 
is very gratifying. If the Committee 
will take the last three years they will 
find the increase in the number of chil- 
dren on the registers has been, in 1885, 
75,000; in 1886, 94,000; and in 1887, 
129,000. This is an increase of 65,000 
over the numbers which might be ex- 
pected from the average increase in the 
population. There are some figures, 
however, which are not quite so satis- 
factory—namely, those relating to the 
rate of increase in the average attend- 
ance. In 1885 the increase was 98,000 ; 
in 1886, 67,000; and in 1887, 89,000. 
It will thus be seen that, when we come 
to compare the average attendance in 
1887 with the average attendance in 
1885, the result is not satisfactory. 
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should like, before I have done with 
these figures, to give a further com- 
parison of the number of scholars, taking 
the five years, 1883 to 1887 inclusive, 
in Standard IV. and upwards, and also 
the percentage of such scholars to the 
whole number of scholars examined. 
In the year 1883 the scholars in Stan- 
dard 1V. and upwards numbered 
660,000; in 1884, 732,000; in 1885, 
783,000; in 1886, 848,000; and in 
1887, 912,000. The percentage of these 
echolars to the whole number examined 
was, in 1883, 29°03; in 1884, 31-26; 
in 1885, 32°9; in 1886, 34°7; and in 
1887, 36°3. This represents a solid and 
increasing gain, as regards the quality 
of learning acquired by our children in 
elementary schools, and not only is there 
asolid gainin thequality ofthe education, 
butthe figures show, if any hon. Member 
will take the trouble to analyze them, 
convincing proof of the gradual prolonga- 
tion of school life among the children. 
I do not think I ought to detain the 
Committee with more figures, but it may 
be well to put one further test as to the 
progress made since the passing of the 
Education Act of 1870. In the per- 
centage of the number of children 
borne on the school registers to the 
estimated population, a steady yearly 
increase is shown up to 16°41 per cent 
last year, or nearly one in six of the 
population. The percentage of children 
in public elementary schools in regard 
to population was 7°08 in 1869, 11°46 in 
1875, 14°75 in 1879, 16°04 in 1885, and 
16°41 in 1887, or as nearly as possible 
one in six of the whole population. As 
to the distribution of the merit grant, 
which has been much discussed, I will, 
without discussing it purely as a test, 
or expressing any opinion as to its 
retention or abolition, or otherwise, 
give, for what they are worth, the 
following results for the last four years. 
The percentage was as follows :—In 
1884, below fair 6°67, fair 31°19, good 
43°45, excellent 13°69; in 1885 it was 
—below fair 5°90, fair 28°59, good 
49°27, excellent 16°24; in 1886 it was 
—below fair 4°97, fair 27:43, good 
50°59, excellent 17-01; while in 1887 it 
was—below fair 4°29, fair 24-92, good 
52°33, excellent 18°46. Seventy-two 


schools out of every 100 infant schools 
or classes received the good and excel- 
lent grants last year, and 70 out of 
every 100 schools for older scholars. At 
all events, as far as the results go—I 
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will not say what is the educational 
worth of the estimates—but, as far as 
the results go, these figures show a 
steady and uniform rate of progress. 
With regard to school expenses the cost 
of maintenance per scholar in average 
attendance was as follows:—In boerd 
schools £2 14s. 1ll4d. in 1886, and 
£2 14s. 74d.in 1887; in voluntary schools, 
£1 16s. 43d. in 1886, and £1 16s. 4}d. 
in 1887. In board schools, excluding 
London, £1 19s. 23d. in 1886, and 
£1 19s. 84d. in 1887; in voluntary 
schools, excluding London, £1 15s. 94d. 
in 1886, and £1 15s. 944. in 1887. In 
London board schools £3 3s. 4d. in 
1886, and £3 0s. 5d. in 1887; in London 
voluntary schools £2 3s. 5d. in 1886, 
and £2 3s. 94d. in 1887. [An hon. 
Member: Is that the cost per head?] 
Yes. I claim for these eat that 
they prove that a solid result as regards 
education has been earned for the vast 
sum of money we draw from the tax- 
payers. Iam not prepared to say that 
we have a perfect system of education, 
but I believe it is one which will 
be of enormous utility in the future 
to the children of the country. I have 
given the figures, because I think the 
taxpayers of the country have a positive 
right to demand information as to what 
the actual result has been. There is 
much criticism of the Act of 1870 at the 
present day, some of it of an adverse 
character, and some of it is to my mind 
not very reasonable ; but I should like 
to apply another test as to what the re- 
sult of the operation of the Act has 
really been. I have endeavoured to 
apply my mind not only to what the 
future may possibly bring, but to the 
exact position of the Education Ques- 
tion at this moment. Are the children 
of this country better brought up than 
they were formerly, and what is the 
state of the vast mass of our child-life 
we have had to deal with in the last 18 
years as compared with the period be- 
fore 1870? ‘There is, I think, no better 
test to apply than that which may be 
gathered from the statistics of juvenile 
crime for two decades. Whatever that 
system may be, whether it is expensive 
or otherwise, it is desirable to bring it 
to such a test that it will be able to 
stand the criticism of this House. I 
have, therefore, taken pains to collect 
statistics showing the state of juvenile 





crime and delinquencies for two decades, 
from 1866-7 to 1876-7, and from 1876-7 
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to 1887. In giving these figures it is | all ages who can neither read nor write, 
as well to say that 1 include the commit- | or can only read and write imperfectly. 
ments to refourmatory schools. The | This proportion, according to the latest 
proportion per cent of the population of | information, is from 96 to 97 per cent. 
the ccmmitments for juvenile crimes was |I do not adduce figures to show that 
as follows :—In 1866-7 under 12 years | the present system is perfect; but how 
of age, males 1°5, females 0-5, total | grave is the responsibility of those who 
1 per cent; under 16 years of age, | propose to amend an educational scheme 
males 6°7, females 3:2, total 4°95 | which can claim such solid results! [I 
per cent; in 1876-7 under 12 years | trust that I may now be allowed to ad- 
of age, males 0°8, females 0-2, total 0°6 | vert for a few moments to a question 
per cent; under 16 years of age, males| which lies uppermost in my mind— 








4°5, females 1-7, total 3-7 per cent; and 
in 1886-7, under 12 years of age, males 
0-2, females 0-0, total 0-1 per cent ; under 
16 years of age, males 3°3, females 1:2, 
total 2:7 per cent. These figures are 
remarkable as an applied test. The 
committals of children under 12, which 
in 1866-7 were 1 per cent of the whole 
number, have been reduced in 1886-7 to 
one-tenth of that amount in the case of 
boys, and in the case of girls have almost 
entirely ceased, while the committals of 
children over 12 and under 16 have been 
reduced in the same period from 5 per 
cent of the total to little more than 2} 
per cent, or, taking the two classes 
together, so as to cover the whole field 
of juvenile crime, the reduction has 
been from 6 per cent to 2°3 per cent, 
including admissions to reformatories. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I think it would be interesting to 
know what the total numbers were in 
1866-7 and in 1886-7. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
am coming to that in a moment, 
but the percentage was 6 per cent 
in 1866-7, and it was reduced to 
2°3in 1886-7. The diminution is even 
more striking when the totals of juvenile 
commitments are compared with the 
population. In 1869—the year before 
the passing of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act—with an estimated population 
of 21,869,607, the numbers of juvenile 
commitments were 10,314, or one to 
every 2,120 ofthe population. In 1886, 
with an estimated population of 
27,870,586, juvenile commitments have 
fallen to 4,924, or one to every 5,660 of 
the population, so that while the popula- 
tion has increased by more than a fourth 
there is not half the juvenile crime there 
was 20 years ago. Surely this result is a 


goodly record of our legislative efforts. | 


We still find to-day a fixed relation be- 
tween crime and ignorance. During 


| namely. the average attendance of the 
children as compared with the number 
| on the register in 1887. The number of 
the names on the register show an in- 
crease of 129,000, whereasthe average 
| attendances show an increase of only 
8¥,000. I do not think that that is 
a satisfactory result, and I trust that 
no reniark I may make upon it will be 
taken in any controversial sense. It has 
been my duty to read the Reports of the 
Inspectors and endeavour to ascertain 
the causes of this diminution. Various 
Inspectors give different reasons, and I 
find among the various reasons assigned 
that some of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
believe that the normal limits of com- 
pulsion have been reached, while 
others hold that a more vigorous 
attention on the part of the Attend- 
ance Committee and on the part of 
the Local Authorities and the more 
strenuous application of compulsion 
are necessary. One of our Inspec- 
tors (Mr. Sharpe) says, in his Report, 
that there is some difficulty in dealing 
with the poorest of the children, and 
some small decrease in the regularity of 
attendance; and then he makes a re- 
mark of the utmost importance, that it 
is absolutely necessary to popularize the 
schools, not only with the scholars, but 
with the parents also. Thon he goes on 
to say that the condition of the lowest 
class in some of the board schools is 








each year there is an almost uniform | 
proportion of commitments of persons of 
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pitiable and a question of serious na- 
tional import, and he comments on the 
practical failure of compulsion to reach 
the lowest strata. I do not propose to 
enter into a debate on the merits or 
demerits of compulsion, but there is one 
thing that strikes me very foreibly. Our 
chief object should bé to increase the 
average attendance, and to make our 
school life more popular than it is now. 
We place the greatest value on the inter- 
dependence of scholars, managers, and 
parents. And we believe it to be a 
good thing for the community at large 
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to improve off the face of the country all 
ill-regulated, badly ventilated, and badly 
constructed schools. The smallest cir- 
cumstances of school life may affect the 
lives of little children, such as well- 
lighted rooms, bright papers, and pictures 
on the wall. One has only to recall 
one’s own school days to remember 
what little things influenced one’s school 
life, such as a bright paper on the wall 
or a good light—very small matters in 
themselves, but exercising an important 
influence. Itis also absolutely essential 
that we should find some less barbarous 
method of peying. the fees of pauper 
children. r. Coward, one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors, says that a good 
deal of the irregularity of attendance is 
due to irregularity in payment. We 
are all unanimous in respect of these 
things. In improving the attendance 
we should look rather to making school 
life attractive and to the earnest work of 
School Attendance Committees than to 
any extension of compulsory powers. 
Mr. Sharpe, in that portion of his Re- 
port which I have already quoted, refers 
to the pitiable state of the children in the 
large towns, and especially the Metro- 
polis. There I must venture to urge 
that, in a great measure, we must look 
to the aid of the several existing chari- 
table institutions. I had the honour of 
moving the first Report ever printed of 
the Poor Children’s Aid Society in Lon- 
don, and that is not the only society 
which deals with the very poorest and 
hungriest of the children. A kindred 
body is the South London Dinner Fund 
Society, than which none does more 
practical work in this country. They are 
solely worked by voluntary committees, 
who employ able men and women on 
the spot to sift out every individual 
case, not only in regard to the chil- 
dren, but the parents. I have men- 
tioned these societies because I am sure 
they are deserving of all support. 
The hon. Baronet who sits for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
has a Motion upon the Paper, and it 
would be discourteous on my part if I 
were not to refer toit. The hon. Baronet 
desires to add manual instruction to 
the Code, either as a class subject or on 
the same footing as cookery. The hon. 
Baronet is an authority on class subjects, 
and I think on this question we are in 
substantial agreement. My view is that 
there should be considerable freedom 
given to teachers in dealing with these 
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subjects. But, of course, in pressing 
this change, we do not forget the neces- 
sity of a good training in English and 
grammar. I have studied this question, 
and I believe I shall be supported 
by the Committee generally when I say 
that this freedom can be given to the 
teaching of class subjects, and yet the 
teaching of English and grammar may 
be fully safeguarded. AsI am on the 
question of class subjects, there are two 
kindred ones to which I wish to allude 
which are nearly allied to technical 
training—namely, drawing and cook- 
ery. They are subjects on which I 
have taken some trouble. Here, again, 
I believe I shall receive the full sym- 
pathy of the Committee. Allow me to 
state how the matter stands in regard to 
drawing. In passing, I may say that 
I deeply regret that we are unable to 
proceed with the Technical Education 
Bill this Session. But, in the meantime, 
while we are waiting until some measure 
of technical education is passed, whether 
we are dealing with the higher class of 
education or the more elementary part 
of it, I think we ought not to be idle 
with regard to drawing. Hon. Mem- 
bers will be aware that the subject of 
drawing has had a chequered career, and 
that it has been made a kind of foot-ball 
between the Education Department 
and the authorities at South Ken- 
sington. But the Committee will be 
glad to know, from information which 
has reached me up to this date, that our 
school managers and teachers are be- 
coming more alive to the advantages of 
the change lately made. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that there is solid evidence 
that the teachers and managers are being 
made aware of the advantages to be 
obtained, and I think I can say with 
accuracy that the increase in the present 
grant over that for last year amounts to 
something like 20 per cent. I should 
like also to say a few words on the sub- 
ject of cookery. There, again, I have 
found the greatest difficulty in making 
those immediately concerned aware of 
the importance of the provisions which 
we have made with regard to the cookery 
grants. In many cases we have been 
offering a grant of 4s. to cookery classes, 
both in day and evening schools. I 
have been at some pains to inquire into 
the question of cookery, and I have had 
the advantage of discussing the matter 
with Her Majesty’s Inspector at Oxford, 
who promised me that he would make 
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an effort in this direction. I should like 
to state to the Committee what the re- 
sult of the effort has been. In the City 
of Oxford a most successful experiment 
has been made, and 441 girls are now 
being instructed in cookery. There are 
two teachers engaged by the committee, 
in three separate establishments, both 
of whom are fully trained, and one holds 
a triple certificate for artizan, house- 
hold, and high class cookery. In 1886 
the number of grants made to girls 
for cookery was 24,556, and in 1887, 
30,431, or an increase of 5,905. The 
City of Oxford is a good instance 
of what may be done in teaching 
cookery. As I have said, 441 girls 
are nowreceiving instruction in cookery; 
and if. the advantages offered by the 
Department were more generally known 
in the country, we should find that many 
would follow the example of Oxford in 
the establishment of evening classes. 
At all events, there would be no difficulty 
in the summer months in applying the 
system which had been successfully ap- 
plied in Oxford to other parts of the 
country, and establishing a system of 
classes in cookery. There is another 
place in which the experiment has been 
tried. I do not see the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Banbury (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) in his place; but in that 
town the experiment has also been tried, 
and no less than 186 girls have been 
attending the classes which have been 
established, and which I have no doubt 
will be for the ultimate good of Banbury 
and the surrounding districts. I am 
afraid I have detained the Committee 
at considerable length—far longer than 
I originally intended. It is perfectly 
obvious that I have been addressing the 
Committee at some considerable disad- 
vantage in regard to this great Educa- 
tion Question, as I have been unable 
to enter into the recommendations of the 
Commission. Whatever observations 
hon. Members opposite may have to 
make, in regard to the matters dealt 
with in the Report of the Commissioners 
on Education, I would implore them, 
under all the circumstances, to be some- 
* what merciful in the length of their 
remarks. It is not for me to say that 
they should not refer to the Report, 
but I wish them to understand that, 
whatever they may say, I am tongue-tied 
as to the most important points in 
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my remarks on this head. I can assure 
the Committee that, considering the 
great number of subjects of great im- 
portance which are necessarily brought 
under my notice in the Education De- 
partment, if I am silent on some of them 
it is not because I do not take a great 
interest in them. I should also like to 
notice that the functions of the Educa- 
tion Department seem gradually to have 
been extending since the Education Act 
came into force. The chief function is, of 
course, to administer the Education Act. 
During my short connection with tho 
Department I have had various matters 
brought before me connected with higher 
education, with University Colleges, and 
other educational bodies. As I have 
said already, I do not under-rate the 
responsibility which rests on any Go- 
vernment that deals with questions like 
these; but I would throw out a warn- 
ing. It is impossible to disguise the 
fact that we shall shortly be brought 
face to face with an important ques- 
tion connected with evening schools and 
continuation schools. By all means let 
us consider these questions of evening 
classes, evening schools, and continua- 
tion schools; but, in doing so, let us be 
just to the taxpayers and ratepayers of 
the country. Do not let us beguile 
them into a large expenditure of 
money which may to any extent 
be applied to secondary education. 
At any rate, let us inform the British 
taxpayer of the position in which we 
stand with regard to these important 
matters; and if we have to make a large 
advance, let us, at all events, be sure of 
our ground, and arrive at a clear 
understanding as to where primary edu- 
cation ends and secondary education 
begins. I have now only to thank the 
Committee for the patience with which 
it has heard me, and for che attention 
which it has paid to my remarks; and 
to assure hon. Members that, so far as 
the large amount which it is my duty to 
ask for is concerned, I sincerely believe 
it will be profitably and well laid out in 
making further provision for the educa- 
tion of the people. So much for the 
present. As regards the future, I can 
further assure the Committee that Her 
Majesty’s Government feel the great 
responsibility which rests upon them in 
reference to this great problem, because 
they feel that no portion of the huge 


the Report. I have to apologize to | trust committed to their care is more 
the Committee for the barrenness of important or more sacred than the 
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training of the youth of the coun- 


try. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
with great pleasure, although he re- 
gretted that the Committee were to be 
precluded from discussing the Report of 
the Commission. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made one remark to 
which he had listened with great satis- 
faction, and that was that there would 
be no attack upon or any attempt made 
to upset the settlement or compromise 
of 1870. That statement would have 
been heard with satisfaction in all parts 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had adverted kindly to the labours 
of the Commission, and as he (Sir John 
Lubbock) happened to be one of the 
minority upon it, he trusted that he 
might be allowed to express his own 
opinion as to how very much they were 
indebted to the majority for the great 
care they had devoted to the subject. 
He hoped the points of difference 
among them would not prevent the 
country appreciating the very numerous 
points on which they agreed. After the 
announcement which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he took it 
that there would be no attempt in the 
present discussion to introduce those 
questions upon which the Commission 
were divided. At all events, if any such 
attempt were made, he hoped that time 
be afforded for ample discussion. 
Though, no doubt, there would be much 
difference of opinion in the Committee 
as regarded the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Education with 
reference to denominational. education 
and any aid to voluntary schools out of 
rates, still as regarded the purely edu- 
cational recommendations there was a 
remarkable consensus of opinion, and 
he hoped that the rising conflict over 
voluntary schools and denominational 
education might not over-shadow those 
important points on which the Commis- 
sion were agreed. He believed that 
when the Committee came to consider 
the question of what it was desirable to 
teach in our schools, those who read the 
Report of the Commission would see 
with some surprise how much of agree- 
ment there was among the Commis- 
sioners. Among the Members of the 
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Commission were Cardinal Manning, 
representing the Roman Catholies ; the 
Bishop of London; 


Mr. Shipton, 
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representing Trades Union Congress; 
Mr. Ellers, representing the teachers, 
and many hon. Members representing 
all sections of the House, especially 
Mr. Richard, whose recent loss they all 
deplored. He (Sir John Lubbock) was 
one of those Members of the Commission 
who found themselves unable to sign 
the Report as eventually adopted by the 
majority ; but the points of difference 
were on questions relating to the 
finances of voluntary schools and 
denominational instruction. On most of 
the matters relating to purely educa- 
tional questions the whole Commission 
was practically agreed. Not having 
been able, on those accounts, to sign the 
Report of the majority, he might ven- 
ture to express his sense of its great 
value as a most important contribution 
to this vital question. Of course, there 
were many other important and inte- 
resting questions raised by the Report, 
and upon which the Commissioners were 
unanimous, or nearly so—the question 
of the distribution of the grant for 
instance, and many othersinto which he 
would not enter; but he wished for a 
few minutes to direct attention to the 
curriculum in these schools. Considering 
the very varied character of the Com- 
mission,it was certainly remarkable that, 
after a long and exhaustive inquiry, 
they should, as regarded the subjects of 
study—that was to say, on purely 
educational subjects—have been abso- 
lutely unanimous. He should have 
hoped, if the Forms of the House 
allowed it, that these recommendations 
—these unanimous recommendations— 
might have received the endorsement of 
the Committee ; but as that could not be, 
he trusted that, at any rate, they might 
receive from his right hon. Friend 
opposite an assurance that he would 
give effect to them. The Report of the 
Commission stated—and the minority 
concurred with them—that— 

‘‘ We desire that, as far as practicable, 
children should be grounded in all the four 
class subjects— English, Geography, History, 
Elementary Science—and that, when some only 
of them are taken, the selection should be left 
to the school authorities.” 

They did not, of course, expect that 
this could be effected all at once, but 
indicated it as the object to be aimed at ; 
and the latter part, of course, might 
at once come into operation. Now, 
that being the recommendation of the 
Commission, what was the presen; 
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position? There were altogether 
between 19,000 and 20,000 schools. Of 
these, 12,000 only taught geography. 
That was to say, there were nearly 


8,900 in which no children were 
presented for examination in geo- 
graphy. That in itself was sad 


enough, but when they came to history 
matters were far worse. He doubted 
whether the country at all realized how 
backward they were. Out of the 20,000 
schools, only 383 presented any children 
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for examination in English history ; 
while as regards science, only 39 schools 
out of the 20,000 presented it as a clas 
subject at all. Perhaps he should be 
told that he was omitting all reference 
to the teaching of these subjects as 
specific subjects ; but, according to last 
year’s Report, out of 4,600,000 children 
in our schools, under 22,000 were 
presented for examination in elementary 
science. There was a vague idea that 
board schools often taught Latin and 
French; but out of the 4,600,000 
children, only 3,000 were presented for 
examination in French and 200 in Latin. 
Or, take drawing. The Commissioners | 
said— | 
‘* We are of opinion that drawing is a most | 
valuable part of elementary education, and that 
we are in Englaad at present deficient as com- 
pared with foreign countries in respect to the | 
teaching of this subject. At no time in a 
child’s life can it be so easily taught as during | 
the period of schooling. ... We therefore | 
recommend that, as far as practicable, drawing | 
should be made compulsory for boys.”’ 
Some form of manual training, perhaps 
carpentering, in accordance with the 
Swedish system, would be very valuable, 
not as a direct preparation for a trade, 
but as a mode of training the hand and 
the eye. The Commissioners dwelt 
with much force on the importance of 
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break. The Commissioners especially 
quoted the evidence of one of their 
witnesses as typical, who told them that 
he found elementary science was 
especially valuable, because it was the 
one which most enlivened the teaching 
of the school, and did most to quicken 
the intelligence of the children. He 
said that he knew cases in which the 
parents changed the washing day so that 
their children might not lose the science 
lessons—certainly, in a homely fashion, 
one of the great scientific triumphs. 


| The Commissioners said— 


“Tf it be true, as we believe it is, that the 
object of elementary education is to give such 
instruction to the scholars as will best fit them 
to fulfil the duties of the life to which they are 
most likely to be called, and to enable those 
who may be endowed with special gifts to rise 
to still higher callings, then elementary science 
is only second in importance to elementary in- 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
We have had” (they add) ‘‘a great deal of 
evidence showing the educational effect of 
science teaching in our elementary schools for 
both boys and girls; and we think that science 
—especially mathematical, mechanical, and 
physical science—is not only the foundation, 
but an essential part of thorough technical 
instruction.”’ 


Dr. Siemens, as regards science, said— 


**In the elementary schools of Germany we 
do not learn much of any particular thing, but 
we learn a little of many things as well. When 
I came to England | took up with electricity ; 
but where should I have been had I not been 
taught a little chemistry, sound, light, and 
heat? If you young men will come over to 
my works here in ‘your own country you will 
find all the foremen are Germans or Swedes, or 
Swiss or French; but your countrymen draw 
the carts and do the hard work. The little 
which our boys learn in school gives them a 
start in learning other things when they leave 
school, but your young men do not know any- 
thing to begin with.”’ 


That was the opinion of a man admirably 
qualified to judge, both from his special 





elementary science. The importance of 
science teaching was urged in that | acquaintance with science and manufac- 
House long ago by the Committee over | tures, and with German education. But 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for | there was another consideration of great 
Banbury (Sir Bernhard Samuelson)| weight. It was a very unsatisfactory 
presided. It had been urged by the element in our education that evening 
Committee on Technical Instruction, | schools were falling off. We did not 
and by other high educational authori- | succeed in interesting the children. The 
ties. Moreover, it was so far recognized, | great faults of the present system were 
that in all infant schools simple object | that it was too bookish and too dry. 
lessons and lessons on the more common | Surely it could not be said that litera- 
phenomena of Nature were given. But | ture was so uninteresting and nature so 
as soon as the child was promoted into | dull that properly trained children could 
the upper school those lessons ceased, | find no pleasure in either one or the 
though in some cases they were/| other. It was because he believed that 
recommended in the upper Standards. | the admirable recommendations of the 
Even there, however, there was a long! Education Commission as regards the 
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instruction to be given in our schools 
would introduce more variety, and would 
open to our children the charms of 
literature and the interest of this 
beautiful world, that he hoped they 
would receive the support of the Vice 
President of the Council. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Wor- 
cester, Evesham) said, that in offering 
a few general remarks to the House, 
he must remind them that there were 
two kinds of knowledge, one which came 
from studying statistics, reading Blue 
Books, and hearing evidence ; in that he 
would not compete with hon. Mem- 
bors opposite. The other came from 
managing the finances, regulating the 
teaching, watching the incomings and 
outgoings, conducting the administra- 
tion, and inspecting the poorest schools. 
Now the latter was a knowledge which 
from the exigencies of the position 
he held he was obliged to possess, and 
from that point of view only would he 
venture to address the few observations 
he intended to make to the Committee. 
He had been much impressed by all 
that had fallen from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
London (Sir John Lubbock) who had 
just addressed the Committee. What- 
ever was said by the hon. Baronet in 
regard to mental culture must command 
the respect of all, and he ventured to 
say that if the test of the hon. Baronet 
were applied to the work of the School 
Board within the Metropolitan area, it 
would be found much more favour- 
able than the result the hon. Baronet 
had foreshadowed in his observa- 
tions regarding School Boards gener- 
ally. In other words, he thought 
it would be found that most of the 
subjects mentioned had been of late 
taught, to a considerable extent, by 
the School Board teachers of London. 
He fully acknowledged the truth of 
all the hon. Baronet had said in regard 
to making all the instruction interest- 
ing. The Committee would be glad to 
hear that an important committee of the 
London School Board had lately been 
sitting for that very purpose, and 
that after a protracted inquiry it had 
submitted a series of recommenda- 
tions which were eminently practical, 
and would, if carried out by the Board 
about to be elected by the Metropolitan 
ratepayers, effect the objects which the 
hon. Baronet had set before the House. 
With regard to the teaching of science, 
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he could assure the hon. Baronets 
on behalf of himself and many of his 
colleagues, that the London School 
Board did not yield even to him in their 
zeal for that most important matter. 
They had framed various schemes for 
that very purpose. There were obstacles 
in the way, and they were waiting for 
legislation, but with the support of the 
Members of the House and of public 
opinion they might hope, before long, 
to carry out a system of practical in- 
struction in science within the Metro- 
politan area, which would be second to 
none in the world. With regard to 
evening, or continuation classes, that 
was a subject in which the London 
School Board had taken a very great 
interest. They did not undertake it on 
any grand scale. They were practical 
men, and desired to work by degrees 
from smali beginnings. They took the 
matter up a very few years ago, and 
they had already made considerable pro- 
gress; and he reckoned that about half 
the children who could possibly attend 
the continuation schools were attending 
—not, perhaps, to the extent the hon. 
Baronet desired, but still to an ap- 
preciable extent. If they got certain 
assistance from the Education De- 
partment, before long they would 
accomplish everything that could be 
be done. What was keeping them back 
in London was the want of certain 
changes in the curriculum. Hitherto 
they had not been able to get ths 
authority of the Education Department 
to these changes. They had been told 
by the Department that they must wait 
until the Report of the Royal Oom- 
mission was issued. That Report had 
now been issued, and he trusted the time 
was not far distant when the changes 
would be carried out. When those 
changes were granted, he ventured to 
say that within five years—without any 
grand scheme or large expense, or any 
troublo to the ratepayers or the public— 
at all events, in the Metropolitan area— 
they would have a system of continua- 
tion and evening classes not inferior to 
the system in operation in their day 
schools, which was so renowned. He 
was aware that many—nay, almost all— 
of the most important points connected 
with elementary education were put out 
of court by the necessity they were under 
of not alluding to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. But 
many hon. Members wouldhave observed 
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that the Royal Commission thought 
voluntary schools ought to receive the 
same assistance from the Treasury a3 
was given to board schools. At first 
sight it would appear that the voluntary 
schools did obtain grants on equal terms, 
but the equality was apparent, and not 
real. The board schools had what he must 
admit to be an unfair advantage over 
the voluntary schools. There was the 
regulation about the 17s. 6d. per head. 
That regulation did not affect the board 
schools, which had no difficulty in show- 
ing that their income was equal to 
17s. 6d. per head, because they had the 
Board’s treasury at their back, as well as 
the long purse of the London ratepayers 
todraw upon. But that was not the case 
with a voluntary school which was 
struggling in the midst of a poor dis- 
trict. He knew instances of voluntary 
schools of the highest efficiency which 
had had their grant docked, because 
they could rn + make up the fees and the 
subscriptions to 17s. 6d. per head 
owing to the poverty of the parents. 
Therefore, in the interests, not of his 
own board school people, but of the 
voluntary schools, he thought that the 
17s. 6d. rule ought to be abolished. It 
affected the poor voluntary schools, and 
had no effect whatever upon the board 
schools. He had observed one or two 
seductive recommendations in the Report 
of the Royal Commission. One was 
that the grant should be increased to 
10s. per child for average attendance ; 
and another, that there should be a 
fixed grant of 10s. per child. If these 
recommendations were to be taken 
literally, they would mean a present 
increase of the grant; but he had no 
doubt reservations and limitations would 
be found ; there would be redistribution 
—fatal word—and, therefore, even if 
these recommendations were adopted, 
they would never get the whole of the 
10s. But all these things led on to the 
hope that they might succeed in wring- 
ing from his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council something 
more than the £3,200,000 which they 
now received annually in grants from 
- the Treasury. Out of this the London 
School Board only succeeded in extract- 
ing from his right hon. Friends a paltry 
£350,000 a-year, and he could assure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
seemed to laugh at this, that with that 
they had the greatest difficulty in making 
both ends meet. He would ask his 
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right hon. Friend, in reference to this 
seductive recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, whether the grant to the 
London School Board could not be 
made £450,000 or £500,000 a-year? 
It would be a great relief to the Board, 
aud would just make the difference 
between comfort and narrowness. With 
something extra from the Treasury he 
might be able to do one or other of 
several good things. He could assure the 
House that whatever they did get from 
the Treasury was well applied and 
hardly earned. Few people knew the 
toil, worry, and anxiety, the heart-search- 
ing, the jaw-breaking, brow-sweating 
work they had to undergo in order to 
win the grants after examination. 
He must, however, express the satis- 
faction of the School Board that there 
had been a great change for the 
better within the last year or two 
under the administration of his right 
hon. Friend in regard to the relaxation 
of the rule of payment by results. That 
payment by results must, of course, 
depend upon examination and statistics to 
some extent. But it was most dangerous, 
with all respect to them, to offer such a 
temptation to the teachers by telling 
them that their livelihood, their promo- 
tion, and their professional prospects de- 
pended upon statistics and resultsofexam- 
inationsalone. They ought not tosubject 
the teachers to this temptation, and he 
said this with all deference to a body of 
men high-minded as well as competent. 
What we ought to do was to havea 
dual system—one a test by examination 
in figures, and one depending on general 
considerations. He was under no obli- 
gation to praiso Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, who were naturally the inquisitors 
and torturers of the School Board; 
but he was bound to say that in con- 
scientiousness of character, talents, ac- 
quirements, and efficiency, they were as 
good a body of officers as could be found. 
But within the Metropolitan area there 
was a double system of inspection. 
Besides Her Majesty's Inspectors, the 
Board had their own Inspectors, and 
he was sure that sume of his hon. Friends 
on that side of the House who had seen 
the Inspectors of the London School 
Board would bear testimony to their 
high character. So that, what with 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors and the 
Board Inspectors, there was a double 
test upon which reliance might be 
placed. He congratulated Her Majesty’, 
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Government on having co-operated with 
the London School Board in securing 
that the grant should be given on 
general considerations as well as on 
figures. Something had been said in 
the debate about compulsion, in re- 
spect of school attendance, and much 
had been urged out-of-doors against the 
system pursued by the Board. He was 
afraid that if he were to enter into that 
subject properly, he would be ealled to 
Order by the Chairman for trespassing 
beyond the Vote. Nevertheless, much 
had been said against compulsion and 
he gathered from the remarks of his 
right hon. Friend that he expected the 
time might come when they could do 
without compulsion. He hoped the time 
might come, but it had not come yet. 
Were it not for the general support of 
public opinion in the Metropolis, it 
would have been impossible for the 
Board to maintain the compulsory 
system. In 99 cases out of 100 the 
facts were on the side of the Board, and 
the public had come to believe in the 
effectiveness of the present system of 
education. But there were a certain 
number of parents, who for the nonce 
were impenitent and incorrigible, and 
who must be compelled; but even 
with them the Board’s system of com- 
pulsion was as mild and gradual as 
it could possibly be. He hoped that 
hon. Members would not suppose that 
the moment an unhappy mother failed 
to send her child to school she was 
dragged up at once before the magis- 
trate by the police. Not at all. First 
of all she had notice given her, and 
if she did not attend to that she was 
cited before a Committee, who were 
members of the Board belonging to the 
district, who admonished her in regard 
to her duty. That was the second 
notice. After that, if the child did not 
attend, she was served with a summons 
and was liable to be prosecuted. Even 
then, while being haled before the 
Judge, she might still agree with her 
adversary on the way. He ventured 
to say that it was only where there 
was a certain amount of hardness and 
obstinacy that the charge was pressed, 
and once a mother was visited with the 
penalty she never offended again. 


| Cries of **Oh!”}- Yes; he said that in 
justice tothe mothers of the children. 
On the whole the system of compulsion 
worked well, was successful, the results 
were satisfactory, and the system itself 
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was in consonance with the spirit of the 
age. Something had been said about 
there being a semi-barbarous system of 
levying fees upon the parents of pauper 
children through the Guardians. There 
was nothing of the kind in the Metro- 
politan-area. On the contrary, where 
the parents could not pay the matter was 
brought before the Board, and the fees 
were in most cases remitted. [An hon. 
Member: Only in the board schools, | 
He was only speaking of board schools, 
and not on behalf of voluntary schools. 
From the nature of the case his remarks 
could apply only {to board schools. He 
did not suppose that the voluntary 
schools had any means of exercising 
compulsion. They could not compel 
the children to pay the fees or to 
attend. As regarded the board schools, 
he might say that the fees for poor 
children were invariably remitted, 
when necessary, after proper inquiry. 
With regard to other parents, he sub- 
mitted that payment of fees was the law. 
Some hon. Members might think that 
no fees should be paid; but that was not 
for the Board to judge. The Board was 
bound to obey the Legislature. It was 
for that House to say whether fees should 
be paid or not, and the House had said 
that they were. While they had fees, the 
Board, as trustees of the public, were 
bound to see that they were paid. 
Even then the London School Board got 
less than £200,000 a-year in fees, or 
about one-eighth of the cost of the edu- 
cation. The remaining seven-eighths 
were paid by the public. That, to say 
the least, was generous. Something 
had been said in the course of the 
debate about the Metropolitan poor. 
Many societies had been formed in 
connection with the School Board for 
the relief of distress among children of 
the poor. He could not deal with this 
for fear of travelling beyond the Vote. 
The School Board authorities were 
giving most effective co-operation to 
those charities by findingout who werethe 
really deserving children, and the teachers 
gave certificates, on the faith of which 
relief was bestowed. No opportunity 
was omitted of bringing deserving cases 
before the charitable and well disposed. 
It was one of their objects to search out 
and discover all cases of real hardship 
and distress. Something had been said 
about cookery. He could assure the 
Committee that the subject of cookery, 
also, was receiving the most careful atten- 
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tion from the School Board of London. 
There was not a girl above 10 years of 
age who had not to undergo a course of 
instruction in cooking. That he 
thought must have a great effect upon 
the rising generation, and he was certain 
that if any of his hon. Friends on 
either side of the House would attend 
their several cookery centres at 1 o’clock 
in the day they would be greatly 
gratified. The articles cooked were not 
consumed in the schools, but disposed of 
in the neighbourhood, a fact which 
testified to the excellence of the cook- 
ing. He came now to the question of 
secondary education. He might say, for 
the satisfaction of some hon. Members 
opposite, that he sincerely hoped the 
system of State inspection and State 
co-operation, which had been so benefi- 
cial over the whole range of elementary 
education, might be so extended as to 
embrace the almost equally important 
matter of secondary education. In con- 
clusion he would make one remark only 
in regard to the social aspect of the ques- 
tion. He must entreat the Committee, and 
especially the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London, to remem- 
ber that the subject before them was 
one of elementary education. The School 
Board were not educationists in the 
higher sense of the term. They had pri- 
marily to deal with the simple education 
of the humbler and poorer classes of 
children. Besides all this instruction in 
special subjects, in science, in technical 
and industrial training, and so on, they 
had what he ventured to say was the 
still more important duty of taking care 
of the demeanour, the morality, and the 
social well-being of these children, who 
would otherwise be growing up in a 
state of ignorance, which would ulti- 
mately render them dangerous to society. 
It was their duty to look after the 
moral discipline, and to take care 
that the children were removed, at least 
during the daytime, from degrading 
and miserable homes, and introduced 
to humanity and civilization, and all 
the benign influences that existed within 
the four walls of the schvol-house. 
They had also to take care that the 
children were not only subjected to 
such influences as these, but that they 
were taught to recite prayers, to 
sing hymns, to practise music, and to 
follow other pursuits which tended to 
elevate them in the scale of society; 
they were also taught cleanliness 
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and good manners. All these plain 
things were difficult to attain upon a 
gigantic scale such as had to be under- 
taken in London. Consequently there 
was much to be looked after besides what 
was commonly called elementary instruc- 
tion. Apart altogether from the social 
statistics which had been so well pre- 
sented by his right hon. Friend, he was 
certain, from their own information in 
the Metropolitan area, that our system 
of elementary education had already 
done worlds of good, that the neighbour- 
hood of every one of our board schools 
was far more quiet and far better 
behaved than it used to be in former 
times, and that the general result must 
be a vast improvement in the social 
state of the rising generation of the 
people of England. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) remarked, 
that the argument of the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down would have been 
more consistent if he had used the 
phrase ‘‘ we denominationalists’’ instead 
of “we school board people.” The 
hon. Baronet had certainly spoken 
more from that point of view than in 
defence of board schools. Without 
alluding directly to the Report of the 
Royal Commission, the hon. Baronet 
certainly went so far as to support the 
Majority Report in regard to the demand 
for fresh assistance from the country 
and from the rates for denominational 
schools. He had urged the disadvantage 
under which such schools laboured, as 
compared with board schools; but it 
was quite open to them to get all the 
advantages which board schools enjoyed 
by submitting themselves to the same 
conditions. Let them come under the 
public authority and under the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers, and abandon 
denominational interests, and they would 
get all the advantages of the board 
schools. He did not think it was fair, 
therefore, to represent the present con- 
ditions as unreasonable ; but he thought 
that scarcely sufficient reference had 
been made by the speakers who had 
preceded him to the very interesting facts 
and figures which had been given by the 
right hon. Baronet the Vice President of 
the Council. He was sure that they had 
all listened with the profoundest satis- 
faction to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no inteation 
on the part of the Government to make 
any onslaught upon the settlement of 
the Education Question in 1870. Being 
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satisfied with what the Vice President 
of the Council had said on that subject, 
he did not propose to allude to it further. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave them, 
with a single exception, which had been 

inted out, figures that were in the 
fighest degree satisfactory. The one 
exception was the comparative want of 
success in increasing the average attend- 
ance. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given some reasons for this, which might 
possibly have some force in them; but 
there was one thing on the subject of 
compulsion which had been referred to. 
It was said that compulsion required a 
great deal of tact to make it work well. 
It also required some vigour, and where 
the vigour was wanting it was altogether 
lacking. Le had had some personal 
experience of the London School Board, 
and he could confirm what had been 
stated by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham (Sir Richard Temple), that 
after serving notices and ascertaining all 
the facts, the School Board proceeded 
very gently and gradually. But when 
they arrived at the conclusion that it was 
necessary to bring a parent before the 
magistrate, the magistrate in a great 
number of instances set himself against 
the law, expressed hostility to it, and 
charged the School Board with acting 
unreasonably in refusing to allow 
another generation of British citizens 
to grow up ia ignorance. Until there 
was a change of spirit on the Magisterial 
Bench, he was afraid there would be no 
really satisfactory result, and he did not 
believe that the compulsory bye-laws 
could now be as successfully administered 
as he hoped they might be in the 
future. There were other matters which 
might be urged. The children were of 
a lower class than formerly, and as this 
lower class was gradually elevated he 
hoped that some improvement might be 
made in that respect. There was one 
subject to which he felt bound to refer. 
The right hon. Baronet had spoken a few 
words upon it, but not as many as he 
should have liked to hear from him. 
He referred to the fee difficulty. The 
hon. Baronet who sat behind the Vice 
President of the Council knew a little 
about this fee difficulty in London. He 
should like to ask the hon. Baronet what 
had become of a great number of the 
children who had been turned out of the 
board schools in past years for the non- 
payment of fees. It had been publicly 
stated that 46,000 had been excluded 
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because they could not bring their fees 
with them. The Chairman of the School 
Board did not deny that that was the 
case, but he said that in the course of 
time 32,000 came back and paid the 
fees. But how long was it before they 
came back? Some probably in the 
course of a week or a fortnight, but 
others not for months; and visitors had 
to go hunting for them for a considerable 
period before they came back. Eight 
thousand were admitted free, showing 
that they were the children of extremely 
poor parents; but even 32,000 and 
8,000 did not make 46,000, and there 
were still between 5,000 and 6,000 who 
had been driven out of the board schools 
who were not accounted for. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that he is now travelling beyond the 
Vote. The examination the hon. Mem- 
ber is entering into of the discretion with 
which the School Board exercise their 
functions, does not apply to the aid 
given to the Board by this Vote. 

Mx. PICTON said, he apologised for 
being irregular, and he would endeavour 
to follow the direction of the Chair. 
He had been led away by the expression 
of opinion which had fallen from the 
hon. Baronet opposite; but he would 
not continue the same line further. He 
thought that the increase in the number 
of children in the upper Standards must 
be regarded as fairly satisfactory ; but at 
the same time there were many hon. 
Members who would be of opinion that 
it ought to have been greater. But 
although it was not an adequate propor- 
tion, they would rejoice that it was ep 
proaching a right proportion. e 
trusted that he would not be considered 
out of Order if he turned now to another 
branch of the subject. The Vote cer- 
tainly was one to defray the ——_ of 
elementary education in England and 
Wales, and under the head of those ex- 
penses he presumed there might be in- 
cluded the various special Reports which 
were from time to time presented in re- 
gard to the progress of elementary educa- 
tion generally. Unhappily, this country 
had recently lost a most eminent and 
distinguished critic and writer, who, 
amongst his other services to the country, 
devoted the best years of his life to 
the study of the question of elemen- 
tary education. He felt that he could 
not refer to the special Report of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on “certain points 
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connected with elementary education 
in Germany, Switzerland and France”’ 
without remarking how deeply all 
must lament the premature loss of 
such a brilliant genius and such an 
ornament to his country. Perhaps 
the remarks of Mr. Arnold were now 
of more value to us because we had 
lost him. The report had apparently 
made an impression upon the Education 
Department itself, and it now spoke to 
them, as it were, from the grave. He 
would ask why the country should pay 
the expenses of an inquiry like this, and 
then take no noticeof them? With the 
permission of the Committee, he would 
read a few quotations from Mr. Arnold’s 
report, with the view of showing that in 
the opinion of that gentleman the teach- 
ing on the Continent of Europe was more 
human, intelligent and interesting than 
ours. Mr. Matthew Arnold said— 


‘Along with the fuller pr gramme and 
longer course of German schools, I found, also, 
a higher state of instruction than in ours. I 
speak of what I saw and heard, and of the im- 
— which it made upon me after seeing 
inglish schools for more than 30 years. The 
methods of teaching in foreign schools are 
more gradual, more natural, more rational than 
in ours; and in speaking here of foreign 
schools I include Swiss and French schools 
as well as German. I often asked myself why, 
with such large classes, the order was in general 
so thoroughly good, and why, with such long 
hours, the children had in general so little look 
of exhaustion or fatigue ; and the answer I 
could not help making to myself was that the 
cause lay in the children being taught less 
mechanically and more uaturally than with us, 
and being more interested. In the teaching of 
arithmetic, geometry, and natural science, I 
was particularly struck with the patience, the 
clinging to oral question and answer, the 
avoidance of over-hurry, the being content to 
advance slowly, the securing of the ground.” 


Further on Mr. Matthew Arnold says in 
this Report— 


“ But the higher one rises in a German school 
the more is the superiority of the instruction 
over ours visible. Again and again I find written 
in my notes, The children human. They had 
been brought under teaching of a quality to 
touch and interest them, and were being formed 
by it. The fault of the teaching in our popu- 
lar schools at home, as I have often said, is that 
it is so little formative; it gives the children 
the power to read the newspapers, to write a 
letter, to cast accounts, and gives them a cer- 
tain number of pieces of knowledge, but it 
does little to touch their nature for good and 
to mould them. You hear often people of the 
richer class in England wishing that they and 
their children were as well educated as the 
children of an elementary school ; they mean 
that they wish they wrote as good a hand, 
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worked sums as rapidly and correctly, and had 
as many facts of geography at command; but 
they suppose themselves retaining all the while 
the fuller cultivation of taste and feeling which 
is their advantage and their children’s advan. 
tage over the pupils of the elementary school 
at present, and they ps that it is within the 
power of the popular school, and should be its 
aim, to do much for this cultivation, although 
our schools accomplish for it so very little. 
The excellent maxim of that true friend of 
education, the German schoolmaster, John 
Comenius, ‘The aim is to train generally all 
who are born men to all which is human,’ does 
in some eonsiderable degree govern the pro- 
ceedings of popular schools in German coun- 
tries, and now in France also, but in England 
hardly at all.” 
These were exceedingly grave words, 
coming from a man who had devoted 30 
years, and those the best years of his 
life, to the promotion of elementary 
education in England. Mr. Arnold was 
one of the Chief Inspectors of the Go- 
vernment, one of the most illustrious 
—perhaps he might say, in the shadow 
of his death—the most illustrious the 
country possessed, and yet Mr. Arnold 
told us that this excellent practice of the 
German schoolmaster was rarely applied 
in England. Inthe Report of the Com- 
mission, voluminous as it was, the 
subject of method scarcely appeared at 
all. If they would look at the elaborate 
syllabus of the published Report which 
had been before the public for some 
time, they would not find any reference 
to methods of teaching. At page 
186 there occurred a passage which to 
some extent explained this most strange 
absence. The majority of the Commis- 
sion there take an opportunity to depre- 
cate on the part of the Inspectors any 
interference with the methods of teach- 
ing; but the Royal Commissioners were 
not Inspectors, and they might have in- 
vestigated and brought the light of a 
large number of witnesses to bear on 
the subject without any interference with 
any methods of teaching adopted. He did 
not advocate any interference of the 
kind ; but what he did urge was that 
more effect ought to have been produced 
upon the Central Department by such 
testimony as that which he held in his 
hand. He would now give to the Com- 
mittee one or two illustrations, which he 
would make as brief as he could, but he 
thought the subject a most important 
one for the future. He would illustrate 
what he meant by the case of the Kinder- 
arten system in our infant schools, the 
ifficulties experienced in teaching read- 
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ing and arithmetic. First with regard 
to the Kindergarten system. So far 
as he could perceive or remember— 
for the Report of the Royal Commission 
was so voluminous that he really could 
not pledge himself to extreme accuracy 
in the matter—so far as he could 
perceive or remember, the Kinder- 
garten system as being of utility to infant 
schools was never once mentioned in the 
final Report of the majority. In one 
of the Minority Reports, at page 252, he 
found that the Kindergarten system was 
referred to as affording 

«valuable moral training in habits of tidi- 
ness, order, and obedience, and the awakening 
of their intellects and development of their 
activity.” 
Then again, at page 305, they were pro- 
perly warned 

‘against the error of supposing the Kinder- 
garten was a definite subject of instruction, 
instead of regarding it as it was—namely, a 
method and spirit which should not be laid 
aside even in the higher departments.” 
These were all the references he could 
find in the Multifold Report of the Royal 
Commission. But this was not the first 
time the subject of the Kindergarten 
system had been mentioned to a Oom- 
mittee of the Whole House dealing with 
the Education Estimates. He had him- 
self taken the liberty of insisting that 
unfair difficulties were thrown in the 
way of the employment of this system of 
instruction. He presumed that it was 
not necessary to inform hon. Members 
that the Kindergarten system originated 
in Germany, and its main principle was 
following the order of Nature. Froébel’s 
argument was that the true method of 
developing the intellect of a child was 
by means of play, and in the first years 
of life all that a teacher could do was 
so to direct the play as not only to 
develop the muscles and body but the 
organs of sense, awakening the mind to 
an intelligent apprehension, to some 
extent, of outward facts. At page 206 
of the Report, the Commission depre- 
cated any interference in this matter; 
but we did interfere, because we made 
the adoption of the Kindergarten system 
in our elementary schools absolutely 
impossible. As the Minority Report very 
truly said, the Kindergarten system was 
not a special subject of instruction. It 
was a method and a spirit that must be 
adopted throughout the teaching of the 
school, or it would do very little good at 
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all. He desired to illustrate this by a 
reference to the work of a lady well 
known in connection with the School 
Board of London—Miss Lyschinska. 
After quoting the opinions of a con- 
siderable number of Inspectors who 
insisted on grinding reading, writing, 
and arithmetic into the young, she 
said— 

‘**The prevalent view taken of the nature and 
functions of the infant school may be easily 
understood by the general reader from the 
above remarks and quotations. It is not con- 
sidered as an institution in itself, containing 
greater differences of mental development than 
the girls’ or boys’ schools can possibly show. 
It is foreseen that children of a certain age will 
be asked certain questions. Why, then, it is 
argued, shall we not take time by the forelock, 
and begin to teach them their prescribed tasks 
a little sooner? ‘Thus the infant school prac- 
tically comes to be nothing more than the grand 
means for gaining time rehearsal. The tasks 
by reiteration must become a second nature to 
the children when they are legally called upon 
to repeat them.” 


If we were to carry out in our infant 
schools the principles of the Kinder- 
garten they must not examine the 
children in the letters of the alphabet, 
or in calculating various sums of twos 
and threes. The thing could not be 
done. It was the order of Nature that 
must be followed, and not any arbitrarily 
imposed system of our own. In this 
book was given a syllabus for the ex- 
amination of non-standard children in 
an infant school. In regard to children 
between three and four years of age, 
they were required in the case of reading 
to know the alphabet, and in writing 
to write elements with attention to lines. 
In arithmetic they were required to 
count, while children between four and 
five years of age were required to 
read small words; to know the power 
of letters and to be able to change the 
initial letter ; to write small letters from 
a copy with attention to lines; to 
be able to add and to make simple 
calculations. Children from five to six 
years of age were expected to read a 
book of monosyllables ; to write the 
alphabet from memory or from dictation ; 
and to write numbers up to 20; to 
add and to subtract numbers up to 10, 
and by way of variety to count 
downwards. Every hon. Member must 
be aware that the reading of mono- 
syllables was a difficult task for a child, 
seeing that monosyllables contained 
some of the most difficult words in the 
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language, in which the absurdity of 
English spelling was clearly manifested. 
He had urged these facts again and 
again upon the attention of the Educa- 
tion Department. But the Department 
would not even read the letters addressed 
to them on the subject. He thought it 
was rather hard that those who had at 
heart the lightening of educational 
drudgery and the beautifying of school 
life as much as possible should be unable 
to get a rational consideration for the in- 
superable obstacles which were opposed 
to the introduction of the Kindergarten 
system into the infant schools. He 
claimed the sympathy of his own Re- 
—— in that House, the hon. 

aronet the Member for the University of 
London = John Lubbock), in regard 
to the only method by which a founda- 
tion could be laid for scientific training. 
The hon. Baronet said that in the infant 
schools object lessons began science 
teaching, but it was not carried on 
afterwards in the higher schools. The 
authority he would quote on this subject 
was Miss Lyschinska, than whom no 
one knew more about the matter. This 
lady said— 

‘The gentlemen who promoted this move- 
ment doubtless had the lower classes of boys’ 
and girls’ schools in view. But how does the 
matter stand in infant schools, including chil- 
dren of StandardI.? Here the object lesson 
represents the elementary science of the upper 
department, but it really forms no essential 
feature of the infant school, the whole business 
of this department being that of getting in- 
fants in all classes forward for the examination 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Now, from 
the Pestalozzi-Froébelian point of view we 
cannot, in the infant school, rest satisfied with 
the modest share of attention claimed for 
the observation of Nature in the ee depart- 
ments. Surely, if at any period of life, it is 
during the first years that immediate contact 
with living, growing things is of paramount 
importance; and in our plan we represent it 
not simply as ‘ valuable,’ but as ‘compulsory’ ; 
in fact, as has been noticed before, it gives 
what is too often wanting in Kindergartens — 
namely, unity of plan, coherence in their organ- 
ization. All the occupations and gains are il- 
lustrative of a central organic idea. In the 
transition class following the Kindergarten 
proper, the exercises in languages (spoken and 
written) are strictly co-ordinate with these 
lessons on natural subjects. ‘The reading books 
in the first stages are framed upon the chil- 
dren’s experience, which is ever-widening. 
It forms the germ from which all the various 
subjects are gradually differentiated as the 
school years advance. This store of experi- 
ence is eagerly acquired by a little child, and 
it becomes to him an education of the will, 
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and their affections in the first instance serving 
afterwards as a basis for his instruction.” 

He was aware that it would be useless 
to attempt to justify in any detail the 
importance he attached to giving free 
scope to the Kindergarten system in 
schools ; but anyone who knew how many 
young children there were among the 
better classes who enjoyed it, would be 
ready to say that it also ought to be given 
to the children of the poor. He urged 
that the hard and fast tests on little 
brains of three or four years, tests 
absolutely inconsistent with the Kinder- 
garten, might be modified by the Depart- 
ment, and permission given to the 
managers to introduce the Kindergarten 
system ifthey chose. He was glad to see 
that the majority of the Commission very 
properly deprecated too much insistence 
upon spelling, and urged the desirability 
of learning toread with ease. He believed 
half the children of the country were 
made muddle-headed and hatersof learn- 
ing by the intolerable torture through 
which they went in learning to read 
according to the present dreary, monoto- 
nous road through which they passed, 
and which discouraged their progress. 
He was present a few months ago at an 
excellent school in Ziirich, where the 
children were taught to read by the 
sound of letters. Beginning, for instance, 
with such words as ‘‘ manful,’’—to sub- 
stitute English for German—the teacher 
would pronounce it by syllables, asking 
the children to say it after him; having 
exercised them in that, he instructed 
them in the elementary sounds of each 
syllable. The children found a great 
pleasure in that mode of teaching, 
and soon became able to recognize 
the sounds of which each syllable 
was composed; the teacher then sur- 
prised the children by showing them 
that the sounds could be drawn on 
the blackboard, and in this way the 
whole thing dawned upon them as the 
result of their curiosity being exercised. 
He would like to see this system ex- 
tended; for what children could be 
expected to be interested in reading 
when they were instructed in the spell- 
ing of words by means of the monotonous 
chant which might be heard through the 
windows of our schoolrooms, and which 
had filled him with disgust when he was 
a member of the London School Board ? 
He knew that some said that the phonic 
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system was inapplicable to the English 
language. That, however, was a mis- 
take; and there were quite sufficient 
words in English which were regularly 
spelt, and with which children might 
make a beginning. He knew a young 
English boy who was taught to read 
on the phonic system in German, 
while he taught himself to read English 
without any further assistance. The 
thing was perfectly easy and reason- 
able, and he maintained that it was 
the duty of the Education Department 
to endeavour to get their Inspectors 
to introduce more rational modes of 
teaching to read, so that learning, 
instead of being a torture to children 
such as it was at present, might be made 
a foretaste of the joy which it would 
give them in after years. With reference 
to arithmetic, the Commission had the 
advantage of the evidenceof Mr.Matthew 
Arnold, who, when asked concerning his 
experience of children working out 
sums too much in advance for their 
knowledge, replied that this was the 
result of teachers not being so well 
trained as the teachers abroad, and 
that ‘‘one constantly found children 
writing off advanced sums who had 
not been trained in an orderly and 
gradual method.” That was exactly 
his (Mr. Picton’s) contention with regard 
to this matter. Mr. Wild, in answer 
to a question on the same subject, said 
he thought that the lessons in arithmetic 
ought to be confined to numbers within 
the purview of the children themselves. 
He would have the numbers up to 10 
thoroughly mastered first, and next he 
would have all operations performed 
with those figures in the four first rules. 
That was precisely what was done in the 
German schools to which he had referred, 
and he believed that if children were 
occupied entirely with the first nine 
numbers for one year at least, without 
attempting to go beyond them, they 
would reach the rest of the steps with 
great facility. He referred to this only 
by way of illustration of the difficulties 
which followed from the want of a pro- 
perly graduated system of evolution for 
the minds and faculties of children, and 
he contended that it was the duty of the 
Education Department to try and do 
something to remedy the evils of the 
present practice. With regard to the 


system of payment by results, for a 





long time, when a member of the School 
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Board, he had been under the impres- 
sion that this system cauld not be dis- 

ensed with, but he had come now to 

elieve that until it was abolished we 
should never have a rational or human- 
izing method of instruction in the schools. 
He had once induced a schoolmistress to 
introduce the phonic system, and the 
— of the children was going on as 

appily as a marriage bell, until, on 
once going into the schoolroom, he found 
them asd away at the old system. 
He asked the reason, and the school- 
mistress replied, ‘‘Oh! Sir, the exami- 
nation is coming on.” In other words 
the results looked for were mechanical 
and required mechanical methods. So 
it would be seen that the mere fact of 
children doing a certain number of 
sums right, which they had learned 
in a book, was taken as a test of 
the value of the education given. We 
ought to follow the practice on the 
Continent, and insist that in general a 
certain line of evolution should be pur- 
sued ; that there should be thoroughly 
well educated teachers; and that in- 
spection of the school should take place 
from time to time to see how the teach- 
ing was being conducted, and if it was 
not properly given they should then get 
rid of the teachers. The teachers them- 
selves were quite ready to take the re- 
sponsibility, and he could see no difficulty 
in adopting that course. The hon. 
Member for the Evesham Division of 
Worcester (Sir Richard Temple) had re- 
ferred, very justly, to the enormous im- 
portance of moral instruction. Beyond 
all things that ought to be secured, but 
he (Mr. Picton) contended that the pre- 
sent mode of giving moral instruction 
was liable to certain very obvious 
criticisms. Morality required that 
people should be thoroughly sincere and 
true, anything tending to promote 
hypocrisy being necessarily contrary to 
moral principle. He had received a 
pathetic letter from a teacher of the 
London School Board who had come to 
disbelieve in the historical reality of a 
large portion of the Old Testament, and 
who said that he was not allowed to 
teach it as he oughttodo. Anarrange- 
ment was made to excuse that master 
from giving that teaching, but he 
assured him that there was a consider- 
able number of other masters in the 
same position. The Education Depart- 
ment took under its direction to a certain 
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extent the moral culture of the children, 
and if it tolerated a system under whic 
hypocrisy and intolerance was incul 
cated, they would be doing what was 
detrimental to the morals of the whole 
population of the country as long as 
they allowed itto continue. Nor did he 
for a moment believe it could be con- 
tended that the moral progress made 
was an adequate result for the progress 
made in other respects or the number of 
schools that were built. Was the lan- 

uage of many persons in the streets of 
Coen as pure or free from profanity 
as they would like to hear it? He did 
not know whether he was giving an 
adequate reason, but he believed that 
the cause of what they often heard was 
that of all the branches of our education 
moral culture was most defective, and 
that the subject demanded that anxious 
attention which he hoped the Education 
Department would give it. 

OoLONEL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
there were some 2,000 adults attending 
evening classes in London, but that it 
was very doubtful whether the School 
Board would not be surcharged on 
account of it being outside its functions 
to provide evening classes for adults. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would take powers which would enable 
adults to attend the schoola, because the 
education of these ignorant persons was 
just as much a matter of importance as 
that of ignorant children. He also 
desired to call attention to the harm 
done by compelling parents and some- 
times their children to attend the Police 
Courts on summonses while criminal 
business was going on. He knew 
many cases in which hours had been 
spent by mothers and children wait- 
ing at the Police Courts for their 
cases to come on, during which time 
they were intermingled with the off- 
scourings of the town, and he was con- 
vinced that more harm was in this way 
done to children in a short time than 
weeks and months of efficient education 
could afterwards remedy. The School 
Board of London alone paid £1,000 a- 
year in respect of fees on summonses, 
and ke thought that some arrangement 
ought to be made by which one magis- 
trate should be appointed to deal with 
all such cases in a Court unassociated 
with criminal proceedings, or whereby 
these summonses should be taken at a 
fixed hour, so that women who had to 
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and the children be brought into Court 
while criminal charges were being 
heard. He admitted that a certain 
amount of preliminary inquiry took 
place before prosecution, but such was 
the necessity of people earning their 
living that they did not attend those ex. 
aminations and waited until they had a 
summons to go before the magistrate, 
He considered it a great scandal that the 
magistrates should have to take these 
children and parents into a Police Court 
in order to settle whether they had a 
good reason or otherwise for non-attend- 
ance. He felt rather warmly on this 
subject, because the efforts of the School 
Board in this respect were retarded by 
the resistance of the Home Depart- 
ment, who had absolutely refused to 
receive a deputation on the subject. 
Then there was a grievance with regard 
to the limit of 17s. 6d. He thought it 
most unfair that, although the results 
of an examination in a voluntary school 
entitled it to the same amount as a 
neighbouring board school would re- 
ceive, that amount should be docked 
because the voluntary school subscrip- 
tions happened to fall short. Ifa child 
in a board school earning 22s. on ex- 
amination, and a child in a voluntary 
school earned the same amount, why 
should there be a deduction made from 
the latter he knew not. The very poorest 
schools suffered in consequence of this 
arrangement, and the reduction of 4s. or 
5s. was often made from a grant to 
children in voluntary schools simply 
because the managers had not been 
fortunate enough in obtaining a certain 
amount of subscriptions. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council had referred to the pensions of 
teachers. No doubt the sum at the dis- 
posal of the Department was entirely 
inadequate for the purpose of providing 
sufficient provision for teachers by way 
of pensions; but he was quite sure his 
right hon. Friend would be only too glad 
if teachers who had broken down in the 
pursuit of their profession were secured 
a proper provision in their old age. A 
Bill had been lying in that House for 
two years, the object of which was to pro- 
vide pensions for metropoiitan teachers. 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN said, he must 
point out to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that the subject to whieh he was 
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now referring was outside the present 
Vote. 

CotonEL HUGHES said, he would 
refer to the question in another way, 
of and say that the amount in the hands 
the Education Department for teachers’ 
pensions was inadequate, and that any 
means by which that amount could be 
augmented, either by Parliamentary 
grant or otherwise, ought to receive 
the sympathy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President. If, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman knew 
of any means by which that fund could 
be increased, he trusted he would give 
every facility in his power for such pro- 
vision being made. The percentage of 
average attendance in the schools of the 
London School Board during the past 
year had not been so satisfactory, and 
this the Board believed to be the reeult 
of the poorer classes of children being 
now in school. That he regarded as a 
satisfactory explanation. The number 
of children requiring the board schools 
had only increased by something like 
2,000 during the last nine months, which 
was due to the fact of parents going into 
the suburbs of Edmonton, Stratford, 
Croydon, and such places, owing to the 
increased ‘facilities of locomotion now 
within their reach. This was a fact 
most important to bear in mind when 
they considered the applications that 
were constantly made for providing 
school board accommodation further 
and further. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council had 
stated that the Department was fully 
alive to its responsibilities ; he could 
assure him also that the members of the 
London School Board were alive to their 
responsibilities. They had had a great 
difficulty with the Education Depart- 
ment for years and years. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
greater facilities for local government 
to School Boards in the large towns, and 
not insist upon their being bound by 
the cast-iron rules which were now act- 
ing detrimentally to the best interests of 
the child population. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he had not anti- 
cipated that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the Committee much expecta- | 
tion of the Government taking action 
before next year ; but he had made one | 
or two observations which hon. Members | 
on that side of the House regarded with 
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great satisfaction. He had pledged him- 
self and the Government not to disturb 
the settlement of 1870 by adopting the 
proposals of the majority of the Commis- 
sion in favour of giving aid from the 
rates to voluntary schools. He had also 
said that in future a choice with regard 
to class subjects should be given to the 
managers, and that it should not con- 
tinue as in the past, that the grammar 
should be compulsorily forced by unwill- 
ing teachers on loathing children, but 
that freedom of choice should be given 
in this respect. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
said, that would be the practice with 
regard to class subjects, ‘‘due precau- 
tion being taken with regard to the 
teaching of English.” 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that 
was the principle which many on that 
side of the House were advocating, and 
which those who signed the majority 
Report of the Royal Commission also 
recommended. He had had the honour 
of sitting for two-and-a-half years on 
the Commission ; and of having signed 
not the majority but the minority 
Report. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a very satisfactory 
account of the educational progress of 
the country during the last 20 years ; 
and he had been very much struck with 
his reference to the diminution of 
juvenile crime, and also to the con- 
siderable extension which had taken 
place in the age until which children 
now remained in school. To his (Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s) mind the most striking 
feature of the time was that while the 
last Royal Commission reported that the 
education of the country was in many 
respects very bad indeed, and recom- 
mended most radical reforms, the pre- 
sent Royal Commission was able to re- 
port that the present general state of 
education was highly satisfactory; and 
although they made certain recommenda- 
tions, they did not think it necessary to 
propose such sweeping reforms as the 
former Commissioners had done. Ifthe 
entire 150 recommendations were car- 
ried out, they would not constitute any- 
thing like the change effected in 1862 
and again in 1870. He agreed with his 
right hon. Friend in thinking that the 
satisfactory progress made was very much 
due to the settlement or compromise of 
1870, which had led different sections of 


the community to devote themselves to 
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educational purposes alone instead of 
fighting over their sectarian contro- 
versies. It was this which for too many 
years had prevented a system of national 
education being undertaken in this 
country, and it was only the ee gece. 
of these sectarian jealousies which cou! 

possibly retard the progress which we 
were now year by year making. He 
was glad to hear that there was no 
prospect of re-opening this settlement, 
and the fear which some had entertained 
during the last few months must now 
be put aside, and they could proceed 
with their work without sectarian diffi- 
culties. No doubt there wasa feeling in 
the mind of many persons that the 
voluntary system at present was ip a 
parlous way, and that the School Board 
system which was intended to supple- 
ment the voluntary system in providing 
national education was tending to sup- 
plant it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”} An hon. 
Gentleman opposite cheered that state- 
ment, but if the Committee would allow 
him to devote two or three minutes to 
that argument he believed he should 
be able to support the negative by 
facts and figures. Taking the case of 
the Church of England Schools, which 
belonged to the most poweriul denomi- 
nation, he thought it would be found on 
examination of the Blue Book that the 
opinion that the voluntary system of the 
Church of England was a diminishing 
quantity was absolutely without founda- 
tion. He found that while in 1870 the 
Church of England voluntary schools 
had accommodation for 1,365,000 chil- 
dren, last year they had accommodation 
for nearly 2,600,000, and that the 
Government grant and the fees received 
had increased in the same time by 
£1,479,000, while the amvunt received 
from voluntary subscriptions had only 
increased by £250,000. And this was 
not all. The chief complaints of com- 
petition had been of late years; and 
yet he found that, comparing 1880 with 
the present time, while the number of 
children in average attendance had in- 
creased by 162,000, and the income for 
grant and fee by £328,000 a-year, the 
actual burden on the managers had 
diminished by £6,300° a-year. ‘The 


burden on the Church of England 
schools was less than it had been a few 
years before, while they were receiving 
a much larger amount of public money 
and educating a much larger number 
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of children. He found that there was 
an increase in the rates in the last 
five years of £470,000, and the total 
number of subscribers to the volun- 
tary schools supported by the Church of 
England only numbered 220,000, and 
that only about 100,000 of those gave 
subscriptions of £1. Therefore, he 
thought that the contention that the 
burden of education on that most power- 
ful of all Corporations, the Church of 
England, was overwhelming, and that it 
was too heavy for them to bear, was not 
altogether founded on facts. As he 
had pointed out, the demand upon them 
was less than it was five years ago. If 
they took it in general terms, there 
was thus no case on the part of the 
voluntary echools for increased support. 
But he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Evesham that there was very much to 
be said for giving increased support to 
voluntary schools in certain particular 
circumstances. There were two sets of 
circumstances in which further relief, 
to his mind, might be freely given— 
namely, in the case of small schools in 
scattered country districts, and of schools 
in large towns where unfortunately, in 
consequence of the distribution of the 
masses and the classes, the fees must be 
necessarily very low, while there was 
very great difficulty indeed in obtaining 
any large amount of subscriptions. He 
did not think that anyone would deny 
the assertion, or object to the proposal 
of the Royal Commission on Education, 
both of the majority and minority, that 
in the case of these small country schools 
further educational grants ought to be 
given. And taking into account the 
peculiar circumstances in which they 
found themselves, he should certainly 
desire to see further aid given to the 
voluntary schools in the peorer parts of 
our large cities. But he would only do 
that on one condition, namely, that the 
grant should depend upon the amount 
of the fee charged in the school; the 
lower the fee, the higher the grant. 
If it were made clear that the reason 
that a sufficient grant could not be 
obtained on account of the 17s. 64. limit 
was in consequence of the lowness of 
the fee in a particular district, he would 
be inclined to take the smallness of the 
fee into consideration and alter the limit 
to acertain extent, andnot allow-the 
schools to be mulcted for anything above 
that, if \hoir fee wassufficiently low in the 
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opinion of the Education Department. 
But he was not prepared to extend that 
privilege to the richer voluntary schools 
in other parts of the country, because it 
would come to this, that under those 
circumstances rich schools where the 
fees were high would be able to obtain 
so large an amount of grant as to enable 
them to carry on their schools without 
any cost at all. Ifthe voluntary system 
were to continue, it ought to imply 
some sacrifice on the part of those who 
maintained it; but, if they were to have 
such a large amount of grant and fees 
paid to the voluntary schools, and these 
were not to be called upon to sacrifice any- 
thing to their particular denomination, 
he thought the sooner the schools came 
under popular control the better, and 
he should not be disposed to support 
the continuation of the voluntary system 
on such terms; but he had no fear of 
such results following the suggestion 
which he was prepared to support. 
Upon the particular point in reference 
to the rates, the Royal Commission, 
both the majority and the minority, 
were diametrically divided in opinion ; 
but he was glad to think that on so 
many other matters, they were heartily 
agreed in the desire that further efli- 
ciency should be required in elementary 
schools; and, as far as they possibly 
could, the minority accentuated their 
points of agreement of the majority, 
and minimised their points of differ- 
ences. They desired to show the 
points un which they were agreed, so 
that these should receive the atten- 
tion of the Department, coming, as 
they did, from the Commissioners as a 
whole. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) had referred 
to the question of payment by results, 
and had said that his experience on the 
London School Board had brought him 
to the opinion that the present system 
must be largely; modified, or otherwise 
that it would destroy the value of the 
education given. He (Mr. Sydney 
Buxton) had joined the Royal Com- 
mission very strongly of opinion that 
the evils of which so much had been 
heard were greatly exaggerated, and 
thet it would be almost impossible to 
carry on any system of Government 
Grants unless there were also a system 
of individual examination to ensure the 
Department obtaining a proper result 
for their money. But the overwhelming 
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and unanimous evidence given before 
the Commission had certainly converted 
him, as well as other Members of the 
Commission, to the belief that a very 
profound modification of the present 
system was absolutely necessary, unless 
they were in future to ruin their system 
of national education. It was very 
difficult to know what alternative could 
be suggested for this so-called system of 
payment by results. It seemed to him 
that they might do one or two things. 
They might very largely diminish the 
variable grant, and considerably in- 
crease the fixed grant paid to the 
schools. While continuing the inspec- 
tion and examination, they ought to 
have more inspection and less examina- 
tion, and such examination as there was 
ought to be more in the nature of class 
examination before Inspectors, and be 
recorded as the result of their visits to 
the schools. He believed it was not 
necessary now, as it was 30 years ago, 
that we should have such an absolute 
test of individual qualification as was 
constituted by individual examination, 
and that perhaps we might do more by 
giving a greater freedom to the teacher, 
and by allowing the Inspectors to take 
the whole performance of the school 
into account, than by any record of 
individua] examination. He knew it 
was difficult to suggest an absolute 
remedy for the present state of things 
which would give a perfect guarantee 
to the State in connection with this 
matter, but the difficulty arose in con- 
nection merely with the voluntary 
schools. If we had all our schools 
under local management, it would be 
very easy if, instead of the present 
system, local grants in aid were made 
to different localities responsible, under 
Government inspection, for the way in 
which the money was expended ; and, if 
we had all our schools under local man- 
agement, there would be no difficulty 
in entirely abolishing the system of 
payment by results, the State paying 
over a certain sum to the localities, and 
making them responsible for ‘the ex- 
penditure. We had, however, tlio 
voluntary system in existence, and 
we should, perhaps, have it always 
with us, and thus we must have 
still State inspection and State ex- 
aminations, at all events, of the volun- 
tary schools. He believed the evils of 
the present system might be much 
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mitigated in the direction he had in- 
dicated, and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider whether or 
not some profound modification of the 
system of payment by results could 
not with advantage * undertaken, 
both in the case of voiuntary and 
board schools. Reference had been 
made to the question of fees. The 
Chairman had ruled that this was not 
the occasion on which the question of 
fees of particular schools should be 
discussed; but, short of the question 
of free schools, as one converted to 
the belief of the absolute necessity of 
freeing at the earliest moment all our 
schools alike, he thought that there 
were certain matters in connection with 
the voluntary schools in which prompt 
action ought to be taken. It was one 
of the chief evils of the voluntary 
system that at present the managers 
were allowed aimost absolute freedom 
in the matter of fees; and the evidence 
given before the Commission on which 
he sat, went to show that these fees were 
not as a rule graduated according to the 
means of the parents, but depended upon 
the age of the child or the Standard in 
which he was; and evidence was given 
that in many cases the fee was 
raised in the case of a particular child 
in order to exclude that child, or it 
was raised in the case of children in 
the higher Standards to a prohibitive 
amount in order that the children 
might be driven out of the school and 
their labour made available in the dis- 
trict. It was monstrous that such a 
system should be allowed to continue. 
As the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Evesham (Sir Richard Temple) 
had said, in the case of board schools, 
the question of payment of fees by the 
Guardians did not arise ; they decided 
the matter for themselves; but, un- 
fortunately, in the case of other schools 
in which the fee had been asked for and 
not paid, the unfortunate parents had 
to plead their poverty before the Poor 
Law Guardians, and that he was sure 
was destructive of their self-respect. 
He believed that one of the causes of 
the increase which had taken place in 
the pauper returns was due to this 
cause. He apologised for detaining 
the Committee at length; but felt that, 
having taken part in the proceedings of 
the Commission, he would be allowed to 
make a few observations on the subject. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he extremely regretted that his hon, 
Friend had not laid before the Committee 
his views on the Report of the Com- 
mission, because it seemed to him that 
it formed a new erain the history of our 
educational system. He did not wish to 
minimize the benefit derived from the 
Act of 1870 ; on the contrary, he regarded 
it asone of the great land marks of 
National history, and he was extremely 
proud of having received a letter from 
the late Mr. Foster telling him that he 
had assisted him to pass the measure. 
He felt thoroughly that the result of the 
Act had been enormously to reduce 
crime amongst children ; and the indirect 
benefits which had resulted from it 
could hardly, in his opinion, be overesti- 
mated. During the last 17 years how- 
ever, people must have felt that the Edu- 
cation Act, although a very great step in 
the past, was still very deficient from a 
practical point of view. If this country 
was to compete on fair terms with 
foreigners, they must do something to 
make our educational system such as 
would put an artizan of this country in 
a position todo so. The first statement 
in the Report was that the moral instruc- 
tion in our schools was ‘ lamentably 
deficient.” He did not say it was the 
case ; but anyone who had looked at the 
Report must have read with surprise tlie 
remark of the Commissioners that they 
were strongly of opinion that much 
greater support could be given by the 
State to moral training in schools. The 
Report then defined what this moral 
training should be, and urged very 
strongly that the question should be 
settled by the Education Department. 
Inasmuch as the State had undertaken 
the education of the country, and that the 
Commission had made this unfavourable 
Report on our moral training, the Edu- 
cation Department were under an 
obligation to reform the present system ; 
and he said, without any wish to weary 
the Committee, that it was absolutely 
necessary that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council 
should, before next Session, say clearly 
and distinctly that some such amend- 
ments as were suggested should be pro- 
posed. With regard to secular educa- 
tion, the Commissioners laid down that 
the following subjects were essential 
portions of elementary instruction— 
writing, reading, arithmetic, needle- 
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work, drawing, English history, geo- 
graphy, singing and common objects. 
Those who had studied this Report would 
find that in every one of these subjects 
our education was practically deficient. 
This was a very serious matter, and one 
that should be looked into without delay 
and very carefully. The Report said 
“There is in the first place much com- 
plaint as to the quality of reading.” 
He was not going to pursue this question 
into the minute detail which had been 
followed by the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton); but, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Vice- 
President of the Council, whether the 
Department were willing to allow this 
elementary branch of education to 
remain in its present unsatisfactory 
state? With regard to arithmetic, the 
Commissioners reported that much time 
had been occupied in practicing useless 
arithmetic and in unravelling arithme- 
tical puzzles; that, although the children 
might pass in this subject, most of them 
could not make calculations of the 
smallest use, such as the payments into 
Post Office Savings’ Banks, and of such 
accounts as were likely tobe useful in 
every-day life. The Commissioners 
having distinctly reported in this sense, 
he asked whether it was not desirable 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council should tell 
the Committee tuat the Department was 
going at once to set this matter right. 
With regard to drawing, that was also 
in a very unsatisfactory state, notwith- 
standing that all were agreed upon its 
use. The hon. Member for South Man- 
chester (Sir Henry Roscoe) had given 
valuable evidence, and he said that 
drawing was the link between science 
and art and all industrial pursuits; and 
he went on to say, that although in 
many foreign countries it was the work- 
man’s own fault if he could not draw, in 
England it was exactly the reverse. 
In spite of the hundreds of thousands 
voted for drawing in elementary schools, 
such a Report was highly unsatisfactory. 
In the case of English, the same remark 
applied ; that was not satisfactory. Was 
history being taught ? The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said it was, but the Report 
said it was not. Then came the subject 
of common objects. These subjects 
had absolutely dropped out from all 
elementary classes. The general con- 
clusion arrived at by the Commis- 
ioners was one that was worthy of 
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deep attention. The Oommissioners 


reported :— 

“We are bound, however, to call attention 
to the fact that witnesses of all classes testify 
to the imperfect knowledge gained in elemen- 
tary schools.” 

He (Mr. Bartley) asked the Committee, 
was it satisfied with the result of our 
elementary education on which they 
were now asked to vote £3,500,000? 
Secular subjects certainly showed that 
the results were not such as were antici- 
pated and desired. Manual and tech- 
nical education was held by the Com- 
missioners to be of vital importance, and 
there was no one in the House who 
would not agree with him that these 
were subjects with which the welfare of 
the country was absolutely bound up. 
Indeed, from the Report it was clear 
that the Commissioners considered that 
unless we had manual and technical 
education in our schools our education 
could not possibly compete with foreign 
education. Elementary science, the 
Report said, was in its infancy; that 
was not a very satisfactory state of 
affairs. The Commissioners went on to 
say that technical training did not exist 
for our boys as much as cookery and 
needlework existed for our girls. Some 
witnesses even held that the amount of 
elementary science instruction was retro- 
grading. He believed that that was quite 
correct. He thought the Committee 
was bound to say, having heard the 
opinion of these experts, that the state 
of things in regard to elementary science 
instruction, and also art instruction, was 
unsatisfactory. They were bound to 
ask the Education Department to revise 
the state of affairs, and tu see that the 
difficulties were done with. Then came 
a question which, in his opinion, was 
just as important as any branch of 
elementary or other education—namely, 
the continuation schools for children 
above 13 years of age. We compelled 
children to be at school up to the age 
of 13, or they might even leave sooner 
if they had passed a low standard ; but 
he candidly confessed, and he had spent 
more than 20 years of his life in the 
cause of education, that it was quite as, 
if not even more, important for children 
to be at school some evenings inthe week 
after the age of 13 than it was for them 
to attend school before that age. ‘These 
who visited among the poor in the great 
cities knew that when at the age of 13 
children left school, they had then but 
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very little knowledge. They knocked 
about the streets and forgot everything 
they had learned, and really the benefit 
of the education was very largely done 
away with. What was the practical 
result? As a matter of fact, if it had 
not been for the agitation of a few 
societies and persons keenly interested 
in the subject of evening schools, the 
evening school system would have died 
out altogether. Two years ago there 
were only 7,000 evening scholars in 
elementary schools in the whole of the 
Metropolis, and now it appeared there 
were only 36,000 inthe evening schoolsof 
the whole country. Thiscould not becon- 
sidered satisfactory ; they were bound to 
see that these children continued their 
education after they left school at 13 
years of age, or whenever they had 
passed the necessary Standards. The 
reasons for the deficiencies in our system 
were very variable. People had dif- 
ferent opinions as to the reason why the 
education system did not complete the 
work in the practical way desired. Per- 
sonally, he thought there was too much 
centralization. He quite agreed with the 
remark made by certain hon. Members 
that they should allow greater elasticity, 
greater freedom and liberty to the 
various local School Boards throughout 
the country in their arrangements. He 
believed also that a good deal of the 
difficulty arose from there being two 
Educational Departments, one at White- 
hall and the other at South Kensing- 
ton. Then there was no doubt that the 
system was too cast-iron. It was the 
best system perhaps for all, but it did 
not meet individual cases. Finally, he 
was sure we should never have our 
educational system thoroughly satisfac- 
tory unless we had a permanent Educa- 
tional Board which would look after the 
matter, and advise and lead public 
opinion. Such a Board should consist 
of educationalists, working men, and 
trades unionists interested in the sub- 
ject. He did not propose that the Board 
should have the power of spending 
money, but he certainly thought it 
should have power to revise the Code, 
“make suggestions, and adapt the Code 
to the practical wants and requirements of 
the people. Ifthey had a Board of that 


sort he was sure it would lead public 
opinion in the right direction, and that 
it would put such pressure upon the 
Education Department that the present 
system would be rendered impossible. 
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He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President would, 
during the next year, frame such a 
measure as would do away with the 
imperfections of our system, for, as the 
Commissioners stated, the future of our 
country must depend upon the way 
we educated the working classes. 

Str HENRY ROSCOE( Manchester,8.) 
said, he thought they must all have been 
pleased to learn that in some one or two 
respects, at any rate, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council was prepared to carry out the 
suggestions which had been made for 
the improvement of our educational 
system. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that latitude was to be given to 
the class subjects provided that atten- 
tion was paid to English. He would 
like to know whether English was still 
to be made a compulsory subject, 
because, if English was to be made 
compulsory in all schools, as at present, 
there would be no room for the other 
subjects to be brought forward. The 
right hon. Gentleman also told them 
that attention was to be paid to draw- 
ing, but he omitted to say whether the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on this subject were to be fol- 
lowed out by making drawing com- 
pulsory. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that he personally was in favour of 
drawing being made a compulsory sub- 
ject; but as the matter was under con- 
sideration, it was hardly fair to press 
him further on such a point. 

Sim HENRY ROSCOE was sure the 
House would be satisfied with the riglit 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation. Now, 
the Code in respect to secular subjecis 
required very great modification, and 
he agreed with the view expressed by 
the hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley)—namely, that all of the 
education up to the present time had 
been book work instead of practical 
work. We required to bring children 
in contact with nature rather than with 
books. It seemed to him that the 
education descended rather from the 
middle ages, that we had not brought 
the system of education into touch with 
the requirements of modern times. Ile 
quite agreed with the hon- Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) as to the advi- 
sability of teaching from the very be- 
ginning by means of object lessons, 
whether the system be called the Kinder- 
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garten or the Froébel system, or what 
not. Teach children from the very be- 
ginning with lessons from the concrete, 
and carry it through up to the class 
subjects and up to the higher standards. 
There was no doubt that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
on this subject were most important, 
and that if they were carried out, as he 
trusted they would be, we should com- 
pletely revolutionize the whole system 
of elementary education in the country, 
and bring it into touch with modern 
ideas, and our children might be in- 
structed in these matters which were so 
essential for their welfare. He was 
extremely glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President call at- 
tention to the question of ventilation. 
There was no matter more important, 
and it might interest the Committee to 
learn that experiments had recently 
been made in the North of England 
and in Scotland on the composition of 
air in ventilated and non-ventilated 
schools. By means of the application 
of the new principle of determination of 
the presence or absence and the quantity 
or mass of microbes and bacteria which 
existed in the atmosphere, it was found 
that these small organisms were present 
ina very much larger quantity in non- 
ventilated schools than in ventilated 
schools. A singular fact was also found 
—namely, that the average number of 
passes among children taken from the 
ventilated schools was greater than the 
average number of passes among chil- 
dren taken from non-ventilated schools, 
proving that a relation existed between 
the physical condition of children and 
their mental capacity for work. And 
even looking at the matter from a 
merely financial point of view, it has 
been shown that the expense of venti- 
lating our schools properly would be 
more than repaid by the extra results 
obtained, The question had arisen 
as to the mode in which aid could 
be given under certain circumstances 
to the voluntary schools; and here 
he would like to say that the minority 
Report in some respects made a con- 
cession on the point —namely, that 
some of the instruction given by board 
schools, such as that of cookery, or col- 
lective instruction to pupil teachers, or 
the practical, scientific, artizan, tech- 
nical, or manual training in centres, 
might possibly be thrown open, under 
a suitable arrangement, for the scholars 
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or pupil teachers in voluntary schools. 
The subject of manual instruction and 
instruction in elementary science was 
necessarily somewhat expensive, and 
it seemed to him that the instruction 
given, to be of a satisfactory character 
and really useful, must be given by men 
who had a good and thorough know- 
ledge of the subject. It could not at 
once be given by the teachers them- 
selves, and hence, in this case, the ex- 
pense was one which, perhaps, some of 
the voluntary schools might be unable to 
meet. It seemed to him, therefore, in 
view of the importance of getting 
these subjects taught, that the re- 
commendation of the minority of the 
Commission in this respect might well 
be borne in mind. Much had been 
said on the question of the progress 
which had been made in the last 18 
years in elementary instruction, and no 
one could rejoice more than he did at 
the figures which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President had laid before 
them. It might be interesting, how- 
ever, to the Committee if he drew their 
attention to a fact which was, perhaps, 
not generally known—namely, that the 
House of Communs, in the year 1807, 
had the subject of a national system of 
elementary instruction brought before it 
by Mr. Whitbread, the grandfather of 
the present hon. Member for Bedford. 
The proposition brought before the 
House on the 2ith of April, 1807, 
was that everywhere where there was a 
number of poor who could not afford to 
pay for the education of their children, 
there should be established a school for 
their instruction. Mr. Whitbread pro- 
posed that free schools should be estab- 
lished throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom for the purpose 
of teaching spelling, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. His (Sir Henry Ros- 
coe’s) grandfather happened to be Mem- 
ber for the Borough of Liverpool at the 
time, and he seconded or supported the 
Resolution. A Bill was introduced, and 
read a second time on July 20th of the 
same year; but on August 11, on its 
going up to the House of Lords, it was 
thrown out upon the Motion of Lord 
Hawksbury without a division. The Bill 
was supported in the Lords by Lord 
Stanhope and Lord Holland, and op- 
posed by Lord Hawksbury, Lord Redes- 
dale, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The ground 
upon which the Primate opposed the 
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Bill was that it left little or no control 
to the minister in Lis parish. It seemed 
that in those days the same objeotions 
were raised as now. The Committee 
might be interested to hear that Lord 
Stanhope said he begged to differ from 
the Right Rev. Primate on what he 
might call the abominable principle 
that no part of the population ought to 
receive education unless in the tenets of 
the Established Church. Lord Stanhope 
also said that the Bill brought forward 
from the House of Commons to the Lords 
_was merely for the purpose of teaching 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and he added tie following words, 
which apply to the present time as much 
as to them—namely, that the superiority 
of the workmen with some education 
over those with none must be sensibly 
felt by all the great manufacturers in 
the country. This was what occurred 
no less than 81 years ago, and if the 
Committee could imagine what the con- 
dition of England would be if the reform 
made 18 years ago had been made 81 
years ago—reversing the figures—he 
thought they would feel we might have 
now stood in the van of education instead 
of as at present lagging behind. Still we 
were making substantial progress ; and 
he trusted that when next year arrived, 
and his right hon. Friend (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) had the task of bringing 
this subject again before them, they 
would hear that there were a great 
many amendments to be made, and that 
the recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission in which all the Members 
joined were to form part of those which 
the right hon. Gentleman, as Minister 
of Education, would advise the Govern- 
ment to adopt. 

Mx. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
thought the debate had been character- 
ized by avery general agreement with 
regard to the main recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. It was true 
that on one point there was a bone of 
contention, but he was happy to learn 
from the announcement made that night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council that this 
. bone of contention had been practically 
removed. He was glad to find such 
wonderful unanimity as to the im- 
portance of maintaining the Christian 
character of our schools. That was a 
matter of the highest importance to the 
country. The hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton) spoke about the poor 
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moral results of such teaching in the 
lives of the children. Of this he 
(Mr. S. Smith) was perfectly con- 
vinced, that it was absolutely im- 
possible to separate morality from Chris- 
tianity; the two things must go to- 
gether, and just in Se as the 
Christian character of our schools was 
maintained, the moral character of our 
schools would be maintained. He trusted 
that we would continue in the future as 
in the past to maintain the essentially 
Christian character of education in this 
country. Now, he desired to call atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the Com- 
mission in regard to the relaxation of 
the very stringent rules for payment 
by results. He wes one of those who 
had for several years, in and out 
of season, protested against the ex- 
treme severity with which the system 
of payment by results had been admi- 
nisteredin the country. His belief was 
that it had produced a most unwhole- 
some amount of cram in all our schools, 
and upon this subject he referred hon. 
Gentlemen to the interesting articles in 
The Nineteenth Century on the excessive 
development of competitive examinations 
in all branches of education, and the 
gradual deterioration it was causing in 
the character of English education. He 
rejoiced also at the recommendation to 
allow teachers liberty of classification, in- 
stead of the foolish attempt of trying to 
force on all children, bright ordull, strong 
or weak, exactly at the same pace. He 
also rejoiced at the recommendation in 
favour of giving much more prominence 
to the training of the hand and eye. 
He agreed with everything said upon 
that subject, and also with what was 
said as to the matter of music and 
gymnastics, and of, generally speaking, 
popularising schools and making educa- 
tion much more attractive than it had 
been hitherto. But he had risen to- 
night chiefly for the purpose of calling 
attention to the recommendations of the 
Commission about extending the age 
of education. The Commission pro- 
posed that in all cases 13 should be the 
minimum age of exemption from attend- 
ance at school, and thatthe age of half 
time should be raised from 10 toll. He 
believed that to carry out these recom- 
mendations would do much to im- 
prove the whole character of Eng- 
lish education. He had come to the 
conclusion, after much inquiry, that the 
average age at which children in our 
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towns left school was about 12 years, and 
that the average age at which children 
in the country districts left school was 
11. He maintained it was altogether 
impossible to maintain any high standard 
of education when children left school at 
such an extremely early age. It was 
for that reason he was such a strong 
advocate for the establishment of evening 
continuation schools. The fact was that 
the great bulk of our children after 
leaving school forgot in two or three 
years most of what they had learned. 
What was the condition of English 
children of the poorer classes between 
12 and 16 or 17 years of age? A great 
proportion of them were laying the 
foundations of a wasted and ruined life. 
They were found by tens of thousands in 
gin palaces, in low music halls, and in the 
low theatres. They were saturated with 
that poisonous literary trash which was 
circulated in such enormous quantities 
in the Metropolis. They were getting 
the education of the streets, an educa- 
tion in every respect vicious and low, 
and that was the reason why this coun- 
try, beyond any civilized country in 
Europe, had to contend with a degraded 
residuum of population which constituted 
a great national danger. That was the 
reason of the bad morality which the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
spoke of. The teaching of the schools was 
excellent, but the deplorable thing was 
the bad teaching of the streets, where the 
children spent so much of their time at 
the most critical period of life. It had 
been his painful duty to investigated the 
literary pabulum supplied to the children 
of our large towns. He had obtained no 
less than 40 penny papers published in 
London, which circulated from 1,000,000 
or more copies a week, and about the 
sole material of those papers was stories 
ofcrime. Our children feasted upon these 
stories, and all their moral ideas were 
confused and drugged by this education. 
Could it be wondered at that we had 
such a large proportion of our nation 
who were degraded and morally unfit 
for the duty of citizenship, and far 
below the level of the same classes in 
Germany, Scandinavia, or the United 
States? Child neglect was the shame 
and disgrace of this country. There 
was far more cruelty and neglect of 
children here than in any other civilized 
country in the world. He did not 
speak at random. He had visited 
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with us, andhad made careful inquiries, 
and he had been astonished to fiad how 
far ahead most of them were of our own 
country. Last year he paid a visit to 
Germany for the express purpose of 
inquiring into the system of elementary 
education, and especially of continuation 
schools. He visited many schools, he 
saw the best authorities on education, 
and questioned them closely on social 
as well as educational questions, 
and he came home shocked to find 
how enormously behind the great 
Empire of Germany we were. What 
were the main points in which the 
German system surpassed ours? First 
of all, a German boy was kept at 
school until 14 years of age. Our chil- 
dren left school at 11 and 12; there 
were some towns in England where 97 
per cent of the children left school at 11 
years of age, as at Wolverhampton, for 
instance, and there were country districts 
where they left at 10. There were very 
few towns in which, on the average, 
children attended school after 12. Lon- 
don was an exception. Its School Board 
had done noble work. At Liverpool 12 
was the average age, and generally over 
England 12 was the average in towns, 
and in rural districts perhaps 1l. A 
German child attended school until 
he was 14, and the average attendance 
of German children in the schools he 
visited was 97 per cent, as against an 
average attendance of 76 per cent in 
England. In Germany education was 
universally popular; parents believed 
in it; the State believed in it; the chil- 
dren believed in it. There was no at- 
tempt whatever to obtain exemption 
from school attendance. Then again, in 
every city he went through he found 
a regular system of continuation schools, 
carrying the children on to the age of 
17. In some of the remote cantons of 
Switzerland he found the young men 
attended evening classes in winter to 
the age of 19. Look at the effect of 
that, not only on the education, but on 
the morality of the people. In Berlin 
or Dresden you never see at night those 
hordes of miserable, squalid, and neg- 
lected children which swarm in English 
towns; that was a sight peculiar to our 
country, and it was the disgrace of our 
country. One might spend a month in 
travelling through Germany or Swit- 
zerland and not see the same amount 
of child misery that you can see in 
one hour in the East Ead of London 
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or in Manchester or Liverpool. He 
could not conceive anything of greater 
importance to the well-being of the 
Nation than to civilize and humanize 
and Christianize that wasted material 
which swarms in England to such a dan- 
gerous extent. The reason why he was 
so eager to see in our country a system 
of continued education was that he be- 
lieved that in no other way would we 
ever make a serious impression on those 
terrible social problems which were so 
rife. The time when English children 
went wrong was between 12 and 16 or 
17. It was then they ran wild, sur- 
rounded by temptations of every kind. 
It was then they read the abominable 
and depraving literature which soaked 
their minds with what was little better 
than poison ; multitudes of them received 
no industrial training or acquired any 
means whereby they could make a proper 
livelihood afterwards. The consequence 
was that in all our cities we had an im- 
mense casual labour class; men who 
were not capable of following any useful 
trade. There was no such class in 
Germany. In that country, children 
got technical as well as mental train- 
ixg. Above all, they were kept under 
control up to the age of 16 or 17, with 
the result that they were tided over that 
most dangerous period when our chil- 
dren went all wrong simply because they 
were under no control whatever. He 
had no doubt it would be urged that 
the working classes of this country 
would not stand continuation schools. 
He had taken some trouble to ascertain 
the feelings of the English working 
classes on this subject. He had had a 
district in Liverpool, inhabited by the 
working classes, polled on the subject, 
and he had got a majority of about 90 per 
cent in favour of compulsory continua- 
tion schools. The men themselves knew 
that it was ruinous to the children to 
run wild in the streets; they saw the 
evil of it every day. It was a com- 
mon thing in large towns for children 
of 13 or 14 to be brought home drunk. 
Little girls of that age were often found 
the worse for liquor. The parents had no 
control over these children, but they 
longed to have it. At Nottingham, the 
headquarters of this movement for even- 
ing schools, he had a conference with a 
representative committee of working men. 
They discussed the question fully. In 
Nottingham there were 49 working 
men managers of evening recreative 
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schools, and these men, without ex 

tion, were in favour of a National com- 
pulsory system of evening continuation 
schools. His belief was that if the 
scheme were properly explained to the 
working classes, it would be found that 
all the intelligent men whose opinions 
were worth having approved of the 
plan. The kind of education proposed 
for those schools had been admirably 
described by the Royal Commission. 
This movement was greatly indebted to 
the Report of the Commission, especi- 
ally to the minority Report. Nothing 
could be wiser or better conceived than 
the suggestions which the minority of 
the Commissioners mvde in regard to 
continuation schools. In their Report 
it was proposed that the schools should 
be largely technical and attractive ; 
that they should depend upon attrac- 
tion quite as much as upon compulsion. 
Unless this were done they would alto- 
gether fail. Music, gymnastics, hand- 
work of various kinds must be a large 
part of the education training in evening 
schools. He readily accepted the sug- 
gestion of the Commissioners that unless 
children had passed Standard VI. at the 
age of 13 they should be under obligation 
to attend evening schools for two years 
longer. He hoped the time was not far 
distant when children would be required 
to attend school until they were 14. 
He, however, did not think the country 
was ripe for that yet, though he thought 
it was ripe fer 13. After leaving the 
day schools, he trusted that ultimately 
it might become the rule that children 
should attend continuation schools until 
they were 16. Of course, there would 
have to be some restrictions put on 
the hours of child labour. In Ger- 
many children who had to attend 
school were under certain restrictions as 
to labour, and restrictions would have 
to be made in England under similar 
circumstances. He thanked the Com- 
mittee for the patience with which they 
had listenedto him. This was a subject 
very dear to him, and his convictions 
were the result of nearly 30 years’ work 
amongst the poor, and of which he had 
an experience of 30 years. He be- 
lieved we should never make any impres- 
sion upon the abounding degradation +f 
our large towns unless we took hold of 
the children, placed them under control, 
and kept up their education, moral as 
well as mental, until at least 15 or 16 
years of age. He did not think that 
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Parliament could embark upon any re- 
form more noble or glorious than to ex- 
pand our educational system in the di- 
rection he had sought to indicate. 

Mr. SALT (Stafford) said, that the 
discussion showed how very largely 
Members on both sides of the House 
were agreed on educational subjects. 
They were all agreed, for instance, in 
supporting the present large expenditure 
on education on one condition—namely, 
that the expenditure was made in a way 
which should be most satisfactory to the 
feeling and needs of the country. Se- 
condly, they were agreed upon supporting 
loyally the Act of 1870. They were all 
agreed that that Act was a most import- 
ant Act, and was the foundation of an 
educational system which had produced 
untold good. They were also largely 
agreed that there should be some con- 
siderable modification in the present 
system of education—not a departure 
from the lines or basis of the settlement 
of 1870, but some modification which 
would rather extend than contract 
the principles on which material steps 
in advance were then made in the 
educational system. ‘Then he found 
that in almost every part of the House 
there had grown up a feeling of dis- 
content with the present system of pay- 
ment by results. It was obvious that 
any large grant made from the public 
funds must be paid according to 
results; but the question to be con- 
sidered was what was to be the test of 
those results? The present system was 
injurious to everyone concerned ; it was 
extremely mischievous to the children ; 
it was very hard, indeed, on the 
teachers, especially on the young 
teachers; and it was very bad for the 
managers, because it diverted their 
attention from their proper function of 
looking after the training of the children 
to the consideration of how much money 
might be gained from the Parlia- 
mentary grant. Again, a _ large 
number of Members had spoken in 
favour of moral or Christian training— 
he did not mean sectarian training. 
That, to him, was a matter of great 
satisfaction. There was another branch 
of the subject which he thought had 
not been sufficiently considered, and 
that was the health of the schools with 
regard to ventilation, washing arrange- 
ments, and so forth. That was a matter 
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upon which he was very glad to support 
the opinion so well expressed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Manchester (Sir Henry Roscoe). 
Furthermore, he believed that it would 
be found that the children were better 
able to learn if a considerable part of 
their school life was spent in good 
healthy physical training. There was 
one other point upon which they seemed 
to be very largely agreed, and that was 
that there should be, in some way or 
other, help given to schools in poor and 
outlying districts. There were two or 
three other points upon which there had 
not been a general concurrence of 
opinion. With regard to the 17s. 6d. 
limit, he was obliged to confess it was 
rather hard that when a school had 
honestly earned a certain amount of 
money, that amount should be consider- 
ably reduced, simply because of the very 
peculiar 17s. 6d. limit. It seemed a 
rather curious thing for an Inspector to 
say to a school—‘‘ You have done so 
exceedingly well that I must fine you so 
many shillings,” or pounds, as the case 
may be? The question of fees was 
a very difficult one. If they were not 
prepared for free schools he thought 
that whenever a Government grant was 
received a very low fee should be intro- 
duced. As to the matter of pensions 
he entirely agreed with what had fallen 
from an hon. Member opposite, that a 
large and general system of pensions, 
not entirely at the cost of the State, but in 
some way applicable to all teachers, 
should be introduced. He said that, 
for the reason that the peculiar 
kind of work which teachers were 
engaged in caused them to wear 
out early in life, and to incapa- 
citate many of them for other work. 
He now came to the important question 
just raised by the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, and that was the age upto which 
children should be educated. It was a 
matter he had been interested in for 
some time; and he entirely supported 
the view that a system of continuation 
and night schools would not be dis- 
agreeable to the English workman. On 
a certain occasion he had met a large 
number of people, very many of whom 
belonged to the working class, and he 
had taken the opportunity of expressing 
the opinion that continuation schools of 
a compulsory character, at which 
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children could be educated for some 
yeors after they had left elementary 
schools, should be established similar to 
those in Germany. He had not had an 
opportunity of explaining this system 
fully; but he had been pleased to 
find his suggestion, on the occasion 
to which he referred, extremely well 
received by the working classes. He 
was glad to have that opportunity of 
supporting what had been said by the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. 8S. Smith). 
He hoped the valuable Report of the 
Royal Commission which they had just 
received, and the very large consensus 
of opinion existing on many important 

ints, would pave the way to enable 
his right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Council to deal with the whole of 
this Education Question in a large and 
useful way before very long. He cer- 
tainly thought that they required, not a 
change of principle, but a change in 
the manner in which they were work- 
ing. They wanted much greater eclas- 
ticity in their system—a much simpler 
method of payment, and some way of 
throwing responsibility on the Govern- 
ing Bodies of schools. So much de- 

ended at the present moment on the 





ducation Department, there was so; 


much detail to be gone through, and 
there were so many Rules to be laid 
down—there was so much work to be 
done to obtain payments—that really 
Local Bodies who were engaged in the 
promotion of good education were 
almost entirely drawn out of any re- 
sponsibility whatever. When he spoke 
of the responsibility of the local 
managers of schools, he thought the 
time might be approaching when they 
might put the management of voluntary 
schools on a much more definite footing. 
At present there was no particular deti- 
nite knowledge in the Department as to 
the system under which the managers of 
voluntary schools met regularly or acted 
like other bodies engaged in business 
transactions. Those persons had to 
dispense a large amount of public 
money; and he believed it would be by 
no means impossible and very useful if 
regular Rules and Regulations were in- 
troduced for the management of volun- 
tary schools to which public money was 
given. He sincerely trusted that after 
the good feeling expressed in the present 
debate, his right hon. Friend would be 
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able, in the next Session, to dosome good 
work and introduce valuable improve- 
ments. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he should only occupy 
the attention of the Committee for a 
few moments. He wished to ask the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council to a 
question which had been under his con- 
| sideration for a long time, having re- 
ference to the Nottingham School Board, 
and connected with what was called 
the People’s College Board School. He 
| wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had seen his way to come to 
a decision favourable to the majority of 
this Board? The policy which they 
were pursuing was, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had already been informed, 
supported by about nine of the members 
against six. The object of the move- 
ment was to enlarge the College School. 
At present its accommodation could only 
be certified for about 200 scholars, 
whilst there were about 425 scholars on 
the books, with an attendance of 390 on 
an average, or nearly 90 over the maxi- 
mum accommodation. Now, tbat was 
really the only board school anywhere 
in the centre of the town. There were 
a great number of applications con- 
stantly being made for admission to 
the school, and the school was very 
successful, inasmuch as it paid its own 
way. The views he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
was expressing were supported by 
nearly all those who had a right to 
| speak upon the subject in the district; 
and he was requested by the School 
| Board Authorities—that was to say, 
by the great majority of the mem- 
bers of the School Board—to press 
the right hon. Gentleman to come to a 
decision in favour of the almost uni- 
versal desire amongst those concerned. 
They sincerely trusted that in the 
reply which it was to be presumed the 
right hon. Gentleman would make to 
the various questions and suggestions 
addressed to him that night, he would 
find himself in a position to assure 
the Members for Nottingham that he 
had been able to meet the wishes of 
| those connected with the People’s College 
/Board School. He (Mr. Broadhurst) 
| trusted he would not be considered out 
of Order in addressing this question 
or appeal to the right hon. Gentleman. 
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Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, he regretted very much that he 
had not been present whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
was making his valuable statement that 
day; but he had gathered from his 
Friends around him, and from observa- 
tions which had been since made, the 

ist of the announcement which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman— 
namely, that the Government had no 
intention whatever of altering or re- 
forming the Act of 1870, or of doing 
anything in regard to the alleged claims 
of the voluntary schools of this country. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE: No, 
no! I cannot allow that statement to 
pass; I think the hon. Gentleman has 
mistaken what I said. I said there was 
an assumption in certain quarters, and 
that there had been reports in the public 
Press declaring that it was the intention 
of the Government to make an onslaught 
all along the line on the settlement ar- 
rived at in 1870. What I said was that, 
so far as I was concerned, I should view 
with the deepest concern any attempt to 
overthrow that settlement. There is a 
very wide distinction between that 
statement and the one the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite now attributes to me. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the point 
the right hon. Gentleman now raised 
was one he (Mr. Molloy) was coming to. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman put it as 
he would, his announcement amounted 
to this—that the settlement as regarded 
the difference between the School 
Boards and the voluntary schools in this 
country was not going to be changed in 
any way by the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in making that an- 
nouncement said he had come to that 
opinion after consultation with his Col- 
leagues. It was, ofcourse, the thin end 
of the wedge of a public announcement 
on behalf of Ministers; and that an- 
nouncement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment he (Mr. Molloy) looked upon as 
exceedingly important. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Molloy) to be nothing more 
nor less than a hauling down of the flag 
which the Conservative Party and the 
Government had been waving in the 
country for some years, and an evacua- 
tion of the fort which they had declared 
years ago they never would leave. 
There was no use attempting to mini- 
mise it, or attempting to put any other 
interpretation upon the announcement, 
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than that he (Mr. Molloy) would prove 
what he said. Some years ago he had 
appealed several times in the House for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate this subject. His appeal 
was listened to, and at his instigation 
the Royal Commission was appointed. 
It was understood by hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House; and he appealed to his Col- 
leagues on the Commission, some of 
whom he saw on the Benches opposite, 
whether it was not understood by them 
—and it was understood in the country 
generally, as well as by all who took a 
leading part in obtaining the Commis- 
sion, that the object of the Commission 
was that either by a sharing of the rates, 
or in some other manner, the alleged 
grievances of the voluntary system in 
this country were to be relieved. He 
could give further proof that that was 
the meaning and intention of the Govern- 
ment in appointing a Commission. 
Since that appointment there had 
scarcely been a candidate for a seat on 
the Tory side of the House throughout 
the length and breadth of the land who 
had not put that point forward as a 
claim upon his (Mr. Molloy’s) Catholic 
Coreligionists, who otherwise would have 
been inclined to vote for the Liberal 
candidates. Catholics were induced to 
vote for Government candidates on the 
ground that those candidates promised 
to do that for them which was nearest 
their hearts, and which to them appeared 
to be of most vital importance. Members 
of his (Mr. Molloy’s) own Church had 
helped those candidates in their elec- 
tions, and now they found that the 
Government, after reaping all the ad- 
vantage that was to be reaped from 
the holding of this Commission, came to 
the House that night—and in a quiet 
and very simple fashion, he admitted— 
in a quiet and friendly way, announced 
that their policy was superior to their 
convictions, and that they hauled down 
their flag in front of those who were 
their enemies on this question. There 
was no getting out of this dilemma. He 
had discussed this matter with Gentle- 
men sitting near the Vice President of 
the Council over and over again; and 
he and his Friends had tried to see if 
some settlement could not be arrived at 
which, whilst it would be absolutely in 
the interests of education in this country, 
would allay the grievances which the 
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different denominational systems had 
complained of for so long a time. And 
now what were they to believe of a 
Government who appointed a Commis- 
sion to investigate the matter, and 
appointed as its Chairman one 
of their own Ministers, and had 
their own Party largely represented 
upon it—what were they to believe of 
a Government who gave them the idea 
that the object of the Commission 
was to bring about a redress of their 
grievances, and who sought their help, 
but who, when the time for action came, 
struck their colours without firing a 
shot? He spoke with some warmth, 
because on this question of education for 
some years—strong Liberal, or rather 
Radical, as he was—he had supported 
the Tory Government. This was a 
question which had always appeared 
to him of most vital importance ; and 
et they were told that night that it 
had not entered into the mind of the 
Government who had appointed the 
Commission to do anything to upset 
the settlement of 1870. Well, he had 
had his suspicions of that for some 
time past, and had not been idle in the 
matter; but, before he came to that 
point, he should like to draw attention 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, but who had since 
left the House. It had been with the 
greatest astonishment that he (Mr. Mol- 
loy) had listened to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. He had thought the 
hon. Member was a strong supporter of 
the Commission, and of the view that 
changes were necessary in the educa- 
tional system of the country, in order 
to relieve voluntary schools. And yet 
the hon. Gentleman rose in the most 
pleasant manner, adopting the tone of 
the Minister for Education, and said 
what an agreeable thing it was to find 
that they were all ced upon so many 
important points. Since when had the 
hon. Member been agreed upon those 
points? Why, within the last 24 hours, 
and no longer. Up to the time this 
announcement was made by the Vice 
President of the Council, the hon. Mem- 
- ber (Mr. Salt), and those who sat around 
about him, were in favour of all that 
the Commission had reported. If the 
Commission had reported against any 
change in the present system, and had 
said—‘‘ We have examined into the 
subject of these alleged grievances, and 
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we do not find there is any solid founda- 
tion for them,” then he (Mr. Molloy) 
certainly should have said that Minis- 
ters had nothing else to do than accept 
the conclusion of the Royal Commission 
of their own appointment and their own 
nomination, which was composed of a 
majority of theie own friends. What 
was the meaning of appointing this 
Commission ? Did the Government mean 
that they appointed Commissions simply 
for the purpose of relegating the Com- 
mission to the back for two or three 
years in order to get rid of a difficult 
electioneering subject ? They appointed 
that Commission solely and simply that 
they might have a basis on which they 
could build up a Bill for relieving the 
grievances of the denominational schools. 
They declared in that House that they 
would do so. 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE: Does 
the hon. Member say we declared that ? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the Government 
had said in that House—they or their 
own people, in their speeches—Members 
had made that declaration, and Minis- 
ters had given their assent to it. He 
did not mean to say that any Members 
of the Government had said so in as 
many words, and in such clear and dis- 
tinct terms as he should have liked to 
hear; but Tory Members had risen and 
had declared that if the Commission 
reported in such and such a sense, the 
Conservative Party would do so and so. 
| ‘* No, no!” ] -Hon. Members on the 
Conservative side had certainly led the 
House to believe that. This Royal 
Commission had devoted two and a-half 
years to work which was about as 
wearisome as any which could have 
been undertaken; and apparently with 
no result. What was the object of the - 
Commission? Was it to settle petty 
details which could be settled by the 
Department itself without the interven- 
tion of anybody? Was it to settle 
details which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President could easily settle 
himself? Last year appeals were made 
to hon. Members from the Treasury 
Bench. Hon. Members, when they 
wanted to deal with this subject, were 
asked to wait for the Report of the 
Royal Commission. Well, they had 
waited for that Report; and what did 
the Government do? They threw the 
Report of their own Commission into 
the waste paper basket—they cast aside 
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absolutely and entirely the one ques- 
tion, and the one question alone, to 
decide which the Commission was ap- 
pointed. [Dissent.| It was no use for 
the Minister most interested in this 
subject to shake his head when he (Mr. 
Molloy) made that statement. He (Mr. 
Molloy) would undertake to say that he 
knew more about the appointment of 
the Royal Commission than the right 
hon. Gentleman did. The Commission 
was appointed upon his (Mr. Molloy’s) 
instigation and appeal. He had seen 
all the authorities who could be seen 
upon the subject—all the authorities on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own side— 
all the authorities who had been advo- 
cating this measure for a long time; 
and he said distinctly that the real 
understanding upon which the Commis- 
sion was appointed was such as he had 
described. There was one of his Col- 
leagues upon the Royal Commission 
sitting near him, whom he called upon 
to deny the fact if it were not as he 
said. The understanding was this— 
that the question to be settled by the 
Royal Commission was the only question 
which could not be settled by the House 
of Commons — namely, the financial 
relations between the voluntary system 
and the board school system of this 
country. Weli, hon. Members had ex- 
perienced another disappointment. The 
Government, as he had said, had hauled 
down their flag; but he was happy to 
say that for some time past he had 
guessed that that was the course the 
Government would take; he had 
watched their conduct for some time, 
and he had seen that coming. He(Mr. 
Molloy) had supported the advocates of 
Cenominationalism belonging to other 
creeds than his own in this matter most 
loyally, and had given them all the 
assistance he could; but when he saw 
that for purposes which it would be 
better that he should not enter upon 
just now, the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission and the whole policy of the 
Commission was to be cast aside, he had 
looked round to see whether a settle- 
ment in the interests of education of all 
kinds, both moral and secular, could 
not be obtained by some other means; 
and he was happy to say that the dif- 
ferences which had existed between 
himself and his hon. Friends on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House 
no longer existed. The settlement 
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which the Government could have made, 
and could have made with the greatest 
ease had they had the courage of their 
convictions, would now be made by 
somebody else. It would be made with- 
out their assistance, and those who had 
deserted their Colleagues and hauled 
down their flag must not complain if they 
were defeated and left in the rear, for 
the fault would be their own and nobody 
else’s. He (Mr. Molloy) and his Friends 
saw how this matter could be settled, 
and how, upon the differences which had 
hitherto separated them, they could all 
be brought into accord; and he, for 
one, could no longer give any support 
to the Government on this question of 
education; but he thought it would be 
found that those who were of his creed, 
and who agreed with him in this matter, 
and many not belonging to the same 
Church, would refuse to give the sup- 
port in the future to Tory Members on 
the ground of their educational policy, 
which they had bestowed upon them for 
the last two or three years. They would 
give their support where it would be 
more useful to them, and where he cer- 
tainly believed the support would be 
more honestly utilized. 

Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) said, he was very glad to 
have heard the remarks of the last 
speaker. He confessed he sympathized 
most heartily with the hon. Member in 
the feelings he had expressed at the be- 
ginning of his speech with reference to 
the maintenance of the voluntary sys- 
tem. There was one remark he (Mr. 
Acland) was anxious to make with 
reference to the point which he knew 
would not be received with favour by 
this Government. His proposal would 
be regarded by their supporters through- 
out the country as fatal to their policy. 
He desired to see a provision introduced 
into their educational system by which 
every voluntary school in the country 
would have upon it representatives of 
the parents of the children and of the 
subscribers. In order to bring that 
about, it would, no doubt, be neces- 
sary to lay down some rule by which 
subscriptions must bear a certain pro- 
portion to the total expenditure before 
subvention could be granted. He 
had not sufficient acquaintance with 
the subject to say definitely what 
the proportion should be which should 
be provided by subscription; but he 
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should think that 5s. or 6s. per head 
would be about the amount which 
should be subscribed in order to entitle 
subscribers toasubvention. He should 
like to see the Government grant with- 
held from all schools on the manage- 
ment of which parents sending children 
to the school and subscribers of not 
lees than a definite amount were not 
represented by elected representatives. 
He said that distinctly on behalf of 
voluntary schools. He did not believe 
that this country would much longer 
stand the voluntary system as it wus at 
present. He was certain that as educa- 
tion increased, and as the necessity for a 
small amount of technical knowledge 
became more appreciated, the interest 
taken by parents and residents in 
rural districts in the schools would 
also increase considerably; and he 
thought that in the interest of volun- 
tary schools the Government would 
be wise to do their best by whatever 
measures they thought right, to in- 
duce managers of all voluntary schools 
to insure an adequate representation 
of both parents and subscribers. Such 
was the character, he was sorry to say, 
of many managers of voluntary schools, 
and such was their anxiety to maintain 
exclusive control over the schools, that 
he did not think they would willingly do 
this; and he was afraid that such com- 
pulsory measures as he had suggested 
—namely, the withholding of the Par- 
liamentary grant—would have to be 
resorted to in order to insure that 
result. Now, this proposal was open 
to the objection that many schools were 
bound by the trust deeds of the National 
Society; but that, he apprehended, 
might be dealt with by legislation. He 
knew very well that without legislation 
this particular hindrance was not likely 
to be removed; but he believed that if 
that hindrance could be removed the 
voluntary system would be endowed 
with a vitality in this country which at 
_——. in his eyes, it did not possess. 

ow, he wanted to say one word on a 
different subject, to which no allusion 
_ had been made that night, although he 
had thought something would have been 
said with regard to it in the opening 
address of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council. During 
last Session they heard a great deal 
about the institution of an Agricultural 
Department. That Department had not 
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yet been appointed ; consequently, they 
could not look to anyone else than the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of education for any information as to 
what was to be done, if anything, with 
reference to instruction in agriculture in 
elementary schools. Proposals had been 
made, he knew, to the effect that land 
should be attached to elementary schools. 
He himself would not believe that that 
was a practical way of securing the result 
which he desired to see attained; but 
he was anxious that, on behalf of 
technical instruction in agriculture, the 
Government should do their very best 
to induce Local Educational Autho- 
rities to raise both the age and the 
standard which entitled children to 
exemption from school attendance. As 
the matter stood at present, in the West 
of England—which was the district he 
knew most ubdout—he was afraid that 10 
was the age at which most children left 
school; and by the time they reached 
13 they had practically forgotten all they 
had learned. He did not think it un- 
reasonable—on the contrary, he thought 
in the interest of the labourers them- 
selves it was wise, almost necessary—to 
compel the children to attend school 
until they were 13 years old, or at least 
until they had reached the highest 
Standard open tothem. He said this 
with reference to technical instruction in 
agriculture, for the reason that he was 
rather inclined to believe that a certain 
amount of the elements chemistry, 
mechanics, botany, and anatomy could 
be got into the heads of children 
if they were kept at school for the 
longer period, after the age of 10 and 
up to the age of 13. He would, 
therefore, urge the Government to do 
their best to induce the School Attend- 
ance Committees and the School Boards 
in the country to raise the age up to 
which children should remain at school. 
He knew of acase where in a certain 
parish children had been required to 
attend school up to the age of 13. The 
authorities, however, required uniformity 
to be established in that parish with the 
rest of the district, and reduced the age 
from 13 to 10, to the great injury of the 
educational advancement of the children 
of that very large parish. He knew 
this was not the occasion upon which to 
discuss the South Kensington system 
—this was not the Vote on which to do 
it. But without discussing that system 
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he wished to draw the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to this point. At 
present it was a fact that in populous 
districts—he believed actually in some 
of our large towns—children were being 
taught the principles of agriculture, as 
it was called, simply because it was one 
of the easiest subjects in which a grant 
could be earned. He supposed that this 
ease was caused by the extremely vague 
character of the instruction which could 
be apprehended by children of tender 
years. He could hardly imagine a more 
ridiculous waste of time and money than 
the teaching of the principles of agricul- 
ture to children in large towns, who, 
perhaps, had never seen a field ora leaf 
in their lives, and were never destined 
to make any subsequent use of agricul- 
tural training. 

Sin WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
there was a stringent regulation laid 
down, to the effect that instruction in 
the principles of agriculture should only 
be given to children whom it was in- 
tended to employ in that pursuit. 

Mr. O. T. D. ACLAND said, that 
he had been studying the Agricultural 
Educational Report, and had not noticed 
that Regulation there mentioned; but, 
however that might be, as an agricul- 
turist, living chiefly in the country, he 
trusted that in future consideration of 
this great subject of education the Go- 
vernment would bear in mind, especially 
in reference to the prospects they now 
had of County and District Councils 
being established, the great importance 
of giving the District Authority in each 
part of the country the utmost possible 
influence in determining the character of 
the education in that locality. They 
knew that in different parts of England 
different kinds of agricultural training 
would be better for the children, just as 
different education in trades was essen- 
tial in different towns, and as he had 
said, as an agriculturist, he was ex- 
tremely anxious that the District Au- 
thority should have some influence in 
directing the character of the education 
of the children. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, the country was spending an 
enormous amount of money on Educa- 
tion, and speaking on behalf of the 
people generally, he believed they 
would not grudge the expenditure of 
any amount upon that object provided 
they received for it their money’s worth. 
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But having listened to the discussion of 
that evening, he thought there was con- 
siderable doubt that the country was 
receiving the return they had a right to 
expect from the £5,200,000 asked for. 
They had, in the first place, the state- 
ment of the Commissioners, that to a 
large extent the moral training of the 
children was neglected. It seemed, 
therefore, that the voluntary schools, 
which were established to give reli- 
gious instruction to children, were to 
blame for this deficiency in respect of 
moral training. Our sectarian views 
were very largely responsible for the 
comparatively meagre results reached 
by this educational system, and he be- 
lieved that, having come to a parting of 
ways, the voluntary and the School 
Board system could not long continue 
to co-exist. One system would be swal- 
lowed up, and he did not think it would 
be that of the board schools which had 
now covered the whole face of the 
country, and this view received confirma~- 
tion from the opinion of the Bishop of 
Manchester, who said a short time ago 
that the whole system of voluntary edu- 
cation would have to give way toa 
broader system. Another authority 
had also stated that it was perfectly 
clear that board schools which had been 
so planted in the country would have to 
furnish the solution of the Educational 
Question. We should have to look 
more and more to that system because, 
outside all our machinery, there were 
nearly 1,000,000 children who were 
neglected in the matter of Education. 
It was those children on the verge of 
crime that they wanted to get at, and 
for that purpose free education and some 
mild form of compulsion was necessary. 
He appealed to the Committee to sup- 
om him in saying that this could not 

e effected except by means of the board 
schools, who were popularly elected 
bodies, because the people would never 
allow compulsory power of this kind to 
be exercised by a non-elected authority. 
They had to look to a free system of 
education, and he thought that must be 
entirely of an unsectarian character. If 
they could get rid of sectarianism in the 
training of children, then he believed 
that the problem of life for them would 
have been solved. One of the great 
works to which the County Councils 
would have to devote their attention 
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no!”] He thought so, at any rate; 
they would have to look after the vol- 
untary schools for the reason that he 
believed they were not safe in the hands 
of sectarian bodies; and the treatment 
of the children of Nouconformists in 
village schools, and the use of these 
schools for sectarian purposes, was a 
state of things to which the people ob- 
jected and would not submit to long. 
t would come to this—that if money 
was to be given year by year for pur- 
poses of voluntary schools, some elected 
representative would have to be upon 
the managing bodies to look after this 
expenditure of public funds. He be- 
lieved that the great principle to be 
drawn from that night’s discussion was 
that the solution of the educational 
difficulty lay not in the extension of the 
sectarian system but in the develop- 
ment of the system of School Boards. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he desired to make some re- 
marks on the very gratifving Report 
which the Vice President of the Council 
of Education had presented to the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told the Committee that the increase 
of school rates was 2°87 per cent, the 
increase of population being only 1°35; 
so that more than one-half of the total 
increase on the school registers for the 
past year was due to other causes than 
to the increase of population. There 
was no evidence whatever that a single 
child more was receiving instruction in 
England this year than before, although 
the idea prevailed with some, in the 
same way as in the first instance it had 
pervaded the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. But the middle class, who once 
sent their children to non-State-aided 
schools were now sending them to board 
schools; and that was what was taking 
place also in Scotland. The Education 
Department said there was a great 
increase in the schools, whereas it could 
be shown to be due to the transfer from 
the class of schools mentioned. The 
Education Department had charge of all 
the children ; their duty was to see all 
the children of England educated; but 
: = did not they, in virtue of their duty, 
make up a statement showing the 
number of children in both denomina- 
tions of schools? Ifthis were done they 
could then compare the total number of 
children receiving instruction of all kinds 
in one year with the number receiving 
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instruction of all kinds in other years; 
and until they did this there would be 
no fair comparison in respect of the real 
progress of education in England; for 
as board schouls increased, the children 
of the middle class would be driven into 
them for cheaper education, and the 
result would be the belief that the 
education of the country was extending, 
while probably nothing more was being 
done than the putting down of good non- 
State-aided schools. With regard to 
school accommodation, the Report 
stated that there was school accommo- 
dation for 5,278,892 children, but when 
they looked at the average attendance 
they found it was represented by the 
figures 3,527,381. Thus there existed 
an enormous difference between the 
accommodation and the average number 
of children for whom they had to pro- 
vide; and, further, they found that 
whereas the school accommodation had 
increased by 134,000 seats, last year the 
average attendance had only increased 
by 89,000; so that the disproportion 
was annually increasing. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that there ought to be 
some legislative provision—such as 
existed in Scotland—for a check upon 
School Boards in matters of this kind. 
They were in Scotland as sensitive on 
the subject of local management as any- 
one in Kngland; nevertheless the rate- 
payers would have no check on the 
School Board unless there was a repre- 
sentative body. to whom they might 
appeal. It was, therefore, a salutary 
provision that the English Education 
Department should have the power of 
checking any inordinate expenditure on 
schools; but there was, as far as he 
knew, nosuch provision; and he thought 
the Vice President of the Council would 
do well to turn the matter over, with a 
view to supplying the deficiency. Atten- 
tion had been called to the fact that the 
average attendance was so low as 76 per 
cent of the number of children on the 
register; but English Members might 
take heart here, for they were not far 
behind Scotland, whereas the proportion 
was 77°79 per cent. But it must be 
taken into consideration that in England 
children went earlier to school than in 
Scotland, and it was to be expected older 
children would be more regular in their 
attendance. Reference had been made 
by a previous speaker to the fact that 
children in the board schools would leave 
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very much about 10 years of age. It 
was easy to make that statement, but he 
had looked into the facts, and found that 
there were no less than 1,379,727 on the 
register above 10 years of age, and 
793,750 above i3 years; and the gratify- 
ing result would be found on com- 
arison that, whereas 66 per cent 
of the children above 10 years were 
presented in Standard IV. and up- 
wards, the number presented in Scot- 
land was only 62-34. It was no doubt 
very important that the school age 
should be extended in England. In 
1870 tiere was probably some reason 
why there should be some difference 
between the two countries in the matter 
of compulsory education. It was felt 
that the Scotch people bad had a good 
educational system, and were quite able, 
without inconvenience, to comply with 
the requirement of a greater restriction 
on the children; but education had 
advanced so much since then as to place 
the two countries very much upon an 
equality, and there was, therefore, no 
reason for keeping up one system in 
England and another in Scotland in 
the matter of compulsory education. 
There was, for instance, no reason 
why Standard V. should not be 
made compulsory in both countries, 
and therefore, bearing in mind that 
children in England went earlier to 
school than in Scotland, and would in 
consequence pass the Standard at an 
earlier age, he thought the time was 
come for extending the limit of school 
age to very much what it was in Scot- 
land. Again, he did not see why the 
17s. 6d. limit should be maintained in 
the case of the voluntary schools. It 
made no difference whether a board 
school cost £150 and a voluntary school 
£100—the educational result must be 
equally good, and he did not think that 
large expenditure necessarily produced 
the best educational result. Reference 
had been made by the last speaker to 
the fact that he would not give compul- 
sory powers of education to voluntary 
schools. But that was not the question ; 
voluntary schools had no compulsory 
powers of education ; that power was for 
the School Board to exercise, and it was 
for the parents to send their children to 
voluntary or board schools, as they 
thought proper. [An hon. Memser: 
There are 1,000 parishes where there are 
no second schools.} If the ratepayers 
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did not provide them it did not affect his 
argument. The parent was entitled to 
select the school to which he would send 
his child, and if the school provided 
educational conditions which were cer- 
tified as sufficient, he could not see that 
there was any right of interference in 
the matter. Then with regard to pay- 
ment, it was not a case of handing over 
£3,000,000 to the voluntary schools 
without supervision ; Parliament never 
granted money without supervision ; the 
Educational Department did not pay a 
penny without exercising the control of 
seeing that what was given was fairly 
earned; so that it was not necessary 
that a voluntary school should be under 
local representatives in order to warrant 
their receiving money. It was sufficient 
that the school was under Government 
Inspection and that, as he had said, no 
money was given to it that was not fairly 
earned. Speaking from his own ex- 
perience it was not the fact that voluntary 
schools burdened the ratepayers. The 
less teaching there was in the board 
schools the cheaper it was for the rate- 
payers, because the voluntary schools 
provided school accommodation at their 
own expense and received no aid on that 
account, but in the board schools accom- 
modation must be provided at the public 
expense ; and so it would be found that, 
as the board schools were increased in 
number, so also was the taxation of the 
ratepayers. The effect of the voluntary 
schools was therefore to aid the rates, 
while that of the board schools was 
necessarily to burden them, and if a 
parent sent his child to a denominational 
school he did not see that the State 
was the loser, or that, as a matter of 
sentiment, there was any ground for 
complaint. With regard to the sectarian 
character of the schools referred to by 
previous speakers, the same view had 
prevailed in Scotland in 1870, when 
Parliament legislated on the subject of 
religious teaching ; it was left as a com- 
promise, and decided that parents might 
withdraw their children from the re- 
ligious teaching of the schools if they 
chose to do so. But at the last election 


hardly a single Member was returned 
under the cry of ‘‘ secular education,” 
and there was scarcely a school at the 
present time in Scotland in which 
religious education was not given. Theo 
people of Scotland would not tolerate 
the cry of secular education ; but not 
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only was that the case, for the leaders 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
were now on the Committees and 
were in favour of religious instruction 
in the schools, although, curiously 
enough, they thought there should 
be Disestablishment of a religion: of 
the people still more advanced in years 
than their own. And it would be 
also found that the people of England, 
Wales, and Scotland had thesameregard 
for training up their children with some- 
thing more than secular education. He, 
therefore, thought that voluntary schools 
in the matter of the 17s. 6d. limit at any 
rate should be placed on an equal footing 
with board schools. But the real test 
was ‘‘ Do they comply with the require- 
ments of the Education Code?” If so, 
then they were entitled to the payment ; 
the test was inspection and that being 
on their side they were entitled to and 
ought to receive it whether they charged 
smaller fees or not. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he had to say a 
few words on the subject in connection 
with education, which, although it had 
never yet been before the House of 
Commons in a definite form, would in 
the near future form the subject of keen 
discussion. He did not entirely agree 
with his hon. Colleague the Member for 
the St. Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Caldwell) that National Education was 
distinctly and solely a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. He did not look 
upon National Education from that point 
of view; he thought that a nation 
could not pay too dearly for its educa- 
tion, and that everything laid out upon 
that would be returned to it in the ad- 
vantages which resulted from the 
increased intelligence of its citizens. 
They were all pretty well agreed that 
mental pabulum was administered to 
the children in the schools in sufficient 
quantities, but he did not believe in stuff- 
ing their brains and leaving their 
stomachs empty. His idea was that a 
certain amount of beef and bread was 
necessary before the efficient training of 
the young could take place; that in 
order to make an omelet, eggs must be 
broken ; and sooner or later there would 
be heard a call from the poorer classes 
of the country for one good meal at least 
being provided for the children at the 
expense of the ratepayers. He knew 
that in Paris there was a Government 
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grant of £12,000 for this purpose. The 
hon. Baronet opposite had made their 
mouths water by his description of the 
way the children connected with the 
board schools cooked, but another spec- 
tacle, which brought water to his eyes, 
arose before his mind at the time, of the 
wizened, miserable, and wasted children 
in the board schools of the East of Lon- 
don without food. This matter, as he 
had said, would form the subject of 
keen debate, and he was certain that the 
House would come at last to see the 
wisdom, as they would eventually reap 
the benefit, cf making some provision for 
the physical necessities of the children. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, this question of Education, 
with perhaps the question of governing 
India, was the most important which 
the country had to consider, and he was 
glad that, having had time to study the 
Report of the Royal Commission, the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a state- 
ment with regard to their most import- 
ant recommendation. The Commission, 
which was appointed two years ago, was 
made up of men of eminence in certain 
ranks of life. Many of his hon. Friends 
had been under the apprehension that 
the Commission at the time was ap- 
pointed with the foregone conclusion 
that it should produce a Report upon 
which the Government might proceed to 
alter the existing relationship between 
the voluntary and board school systems 
of the country. The Government had 
now, however, thrown over the main re- 
commendation of the Commission, and 
he could not imagine that they had been 
allowed to take the course followed to- 
night of their own accord. Amongst 
the mysteries of the present political 
situation this one was the greatest. Was 
it that the “crutch” had failed the Go- 
vernment? It might on examination be 
found that their action was due to the 
intervention of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (The Marquis of 
Hartington) or of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain); but he believed the 
Government had been saved from very 
serious disaster which would have over- 
taken them had they persevered in fol- 
lowing the recommendation in question. 
He was prepared to say that not unly 
had every reasonable consideration been 
shown, but the greatest tenderness also 
towards the voluntary and denomina- 
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tional system of Education. He was 
amazed that a gentleman occupying the 

sition of Permanent Secretary to the 

ducation Department and an ex-Se- 
eretary should be found lending the 
countenance they had to this system, 
which might be expected merely to meet 
with approval from narrow-minded 
ecclesiastics; and the revelations made 
by the evidence given before the Com- 
mission would come with surprise on the 
country, and tend to lessen the confi- 
dence in the impartiality of that body. 
He would only repeat what had been 
already said on that side of the House, 
and would be perhaps received with 
favour on the other side—that whatever 
sum was necessary for the real education 
of the people of the country would rot 
be grudged by Parliament. With the 
object of frightening hon. Gentlemen 
they were told that £5,000,000 were an- 
nually expended in the various depart- 
ments of the Education Office, but when 
all was said and done this was not more 
than one-sixth of what was spent on the 
Army and Navy. However necessary it 
was to maintain the expenditure for the 
defences of the country, and the experi- 
ments in which we indulged every year 
and month, no one could doubt that it 
was of infinitely higher importance for 
thepermanent welfare of the country that 
ignorance should be dispelled from&the 
minds of the people and that they should 
have the means of earning an honest live- 
lihood and leading a respectable life. He 
would look for curtailment of expendi- 
ture, therefore, in every other direction 
before he would consent to any cheese- 
paring policy in connection with 
education. Some hon. Members had 
sought to impress on the Committee the 
feeling that there was harmony on this 
great question of education and with 
regard to its future progress. He wished 
that was the case. But there was no 
peace at the present moment—no unity 
and no harmony. They were within a 
few days of a great contest in all parts 
of the country for the election and re- 
election of men who had charge of 
popular education. His own town was 
no exception in this respect ; and around 
what did the struggie centre? It was 
wholly around sectarianism. Fifteen 
members had been appointed upon the 
Bradford School Board, and eight one 
side and seven on the other would 
determine the policy of the board. It 
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had been said of the Vice President of 
the Oouncil that he was tongue-tied in 
regard to the Report of the Commission, 
but he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown that this was not the case. 
He was anything but tongue-tied; but 
instead of giving the Committee to 
understand that it was not the time to 
consider the Report, the right hon. 
Gentleman had bludgeoned it and 
kicked overboard all the Commissioners’ 
recommendations. It had been said on 
that side of the House that all the 
subsidiary recommendations of the Com- 
mission had been agreed to. This was 
perfectly accurate, and Gentlemen on 
that side accepted everything that went 
plainly and simply in favour of the 
education ofthe country. Ifit were the 
case that there were alien force in the 
School Boards of the country, he thought 
people would begin to see that it was 
necessary that some change should be 
made. He would say, let the voluntary 
schools live and flourish, but let them do 
that on their own merits. Let there be 
a genuine choice of schools; but he 
confessed that he did not anticipate that 
the two systems could run on parallel 
lines very much longer; and in his 
opinion, if it were not for a few 
ecclesiastics, a great number of the denom- 
inational schools would be handed over to 
the School Board system. The condition 
of the denominational schools was now 
as favourable as Parliament was likely 
to make it. There was one fact of the 
greatest importance which had to be 
considered—namely, the difficulty under 
which masses of the parents of the. 
children lie in providing the school fees. 
What was the fact in regard to the 
so-called voluntary schools of the 
country? Since 1870 the fees had in- 
creased to the extent of 50 per cent. 
Instead of making it easier for children 
to go to school, managers of voluntary 
schools had made it much more difficult. 
Upon the whole the House and the 
country had occasion to be satisfied with 
the turn things had taken. In all 
probability things would not rest now 
that this great controversy had been 
raised again. He certainly listened with 
amazement to the comments 6f the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the St. 
Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Caldwell) upon the English Education 
Question. In Scotland there was a 
system of universal School Board. That 
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was the true system of popular repre- 
sentation, and there was no department 
of our municipal and social life in which 
it was of more importance that the 
people who paid and sent their children 
to school should have the commanding 
power than in the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, he did not think the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
had altogether carried out the amicable 
spirit with which some of his Friends 
had spoken to-night. It would certainly 
not be the hon. Gentleman’s fault if the 
debate closed in the same tone in which 
it began. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to assume for himself and his 
Party all the credit for conscientious 
conviction in the matter of education, 
and would not admit that others 
might have convictions equally con- 
scientious. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
not wish to make any charge which was 
unfair. He only stated that the avowal 
of the National Society was to have con- 
trol of the education of the people of the 
country, in order that the children might 
be brought up in the principles of the 
Church of England. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, it was be- 
cause he and his Friends believed in the 
principles of the Church of England, 
that they desired to have schools in 
which those principles were taught. As 
a member of the Church of England he 
believed its doctrines were right; and, 
therefore, he claimed to have the right 
to have schools in which those doctrines 
were taught. All he asked was that his 
conscientious convictions should be as 
much respected as those of the hon. 
Gentleman. But he was not going to 
rely on his own conviction only. Some- 
thing had been said about the settle- 
ment of 1870, and they had been told 
that nothing was to be done now that 
would upset the basis of the settlement 
of 1870. He was quite willing to sub- 
scribe to that doctrine, but he must re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen what that settle- 
ment was. In order to impress the 
matter on the minds of some hon. Mem- 
bers who might not, perhaps, remember 
all that was said and done in 1870, he 
intended to quote a few words of aright 
hon. Gentleman, who was beyond suspi- 
cion, opposite—namely, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
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(Mr. W.E. Gladstone). That right hon. 
Gentleman was reported to have said in 
1870— 


“It was with us an absolute necessity of 
honour and policy to respect and favour the 
educational establishments and machinery we 
found existing in the country. It was impos- 
sible for us to join in the language or to adopt 
the tone which was conscientiously and con- 
sistently taken by some members of the House, 
who look upon these voluntary schools, having 
generally a denominational character, as admir- 
able passing expedients; fit, indeed, to be 
tolerated for a time, deserving all credit on 
account of the motives which led to their 
foundation; but whoily unsatisfactory as to 
their main purpose, and, therefore, to bo 
supplanted by something they think better. 
That is a perfectly fair and intelligible theory 
for any gentleman to entertain; but I am quite 
sure it will be felt that it has never been the 
theory of the Government.” 


That was part of the settlement of 1870. 
He and his Friends had just as much 
right to demand that that part of the 
settlement should be adhered to as any 
other part. They demanded that if the 
board school system was not to be dis- 
turbed the compact with the voluntary 
schools should not be disturbed. Now, 
some sneers had been expressed against 
the Vice President of the Council (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) because, as it was 
said, he had hauled down their flag. 
Where was the flag, and how was it 
hauled down? It seemed to be supposed 
that the Education Commission had been 
started in order to elicit aid from the 
rates for voluntary schools. Who had 
aright to say that? Where was that 
ever stated? Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) would tell them where 
such an announcement was made. 
Those who supported the denomina- 
tional system—and in this he thought 
he would be borne out by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy)—agreed it 
was desirable that a Commission should 
be appointed in order to see how the 
voluntary schools should be assisted to 
preserve their existence. They did not 
anticipate any particular form in which 
that assistance was to come, and to say 
that because they did not get one form 
of assistance, they got none, seemed to 
be an exceedingly fallacious statement. 
Now, the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir John Lubbock) com- 
plained that geography and history were 
not taught; but if the hon. Baronet 
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were to refer to the real facts he would 
find that these subjects were often 
taught in the shape of reading lessons. 
The hon. Baronet must remember that 
more instruction meant more cost. He 
did not know whether the hon. Baronet 
was willing to give a larger sum for the 
instruction both in board and voluntary 
schools; but unless he was he could 
hardly expect that his wishes would be 
carried out. There was one suggestion 
made both by the hon. Baronet and by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith), with which 
he cordially agreed, and that was that 
what were called continuation schools 
should be more widely encouraged. But 
the Commissioners found, after taking 
evidence, that there was very great doubt 
whether we should be able to insist upon 
children being sent to such schools. That 
such schools should exist was most de- 
sirable, and that we should encourage 
them in all.ways was quite right; but 
that we should be able to insist on 
children of both sexes being sent to 
the schools seemed to him, from a 
practical point of view, extremely doubt- 
ful. He would be unwilling, there- 
fore, though most anxious to see the 
schools liberally supported, to commit 
himself to the policy of compelling 
children, certainly girls, to attend such 
schools. The hon. and learned Member 
for King’s County said he was convinced 
that the Conservative Government and 
Party had struck their flag and departed 
from the understanding with respect to 
the subject of voluntary schools. At the 
same time the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said he and his Friends now under- 
stood that the Liberal Party were pre- 
pared to give them what they wanted. If 
so, what becameof the somewhat strong 
language used by Liberal Members about 
the retrograde recommendations of the 
Royal Commission and the protests 
against demoninational schools? What 
were the schools which the hon. and 
learned Member was interested in if they 
were not denominational schools? He 
should have thought they were the most 
denominational of all schools, and if the 
hon. and learned Member and his 
Friends expected to get aid from the 
Liberal Party for those schools, how 
was that aid to be obtained except on the 
lines of the settlement of 1870? If hon. 
Gentlemen could approach the subject 
in a somewhat calmer speech than was 
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displayed by the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth), they would find 
there was a great deal in the Report of 
the Commission which could be ac- 
cepted on both sides of the House. 
There were various ways in which 
assistance could be given to voluntary 
schools quite independent of aid from 
the rates. Take the case of an increase 
of the fixed grants. That was a great 
addition to the resources of voluntary 
schools. Then there was the removal 
of the 17s. 6d. limit, which was imposed 
at a time when education cost less than 
now. And a point on which the 
Commissioners were unanimous was the 
relieving of school buildings from rates. 
That again was a practical remedy 
which would very greatly relieve 
voluntary schools. As an attack had 
been made on the Government, perhaps 
it was well he should remind hon. 
Members that an important conference 
of clergymen and laymen had been held 
this week at the offices of the National 
Society, and that the first resolution 
passed was as follows :— 

“With regard to the important proposal that 
voluntary schools should be aided by rates 
levied locally, this conference is of opinion that 
such a practice would be inexpedient, provided 
the other measures for their relief suggested 
by the Commission are adopted.”’ 


One happy result of the Royal Com- 
mission was that those who entered 
it with very discordent feelings left it 
with feelings much more in accord. He 
might say there was a rapprochement and 
a very singular bringing together of 
people with discordant views on the 
subject of National Education which he 
thought was alone a justification for the 
appointment of the Commission. Of 
this he was fully persuaded, that during 
the proceedings of the Commission one 
conviction forced itself on the minds of 
many, and that conviction was that, 
whereas the whole of the education of 
the country had for long rested upon a 
religious basis, unless it continued to 
rest on that basis it would be of little 
or no value at all. The Commissioners 
had a most important and interesting 
report given to them by Mr. Cunyng- 
hame, a well-known official of the 
Charity Commission, on the state of 
Education in Paris, which Report pro- 
duced a great impression on his mind 
and on the minds of other Membersof the 
Commission. Mr. Ounynghame, in his 
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visits to the schools of Paris, came upon a 
school taught as a great many were taught 
in Paris, by a secularist teacher, and the 
teacher said that in the course of a very 
few years Christianity would be, except 
as a matter of history, unknown to the 
children .of Paris. The teacher added 
that although a Secularist himself he 
looked with fear and apprehension to 
the time when Secularism would be 
the religion of France. He (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) was convinced that unless the 
education of this country was based on 
religion it would be worth little or 
nothing in contending against the forces 
of vice, immorality and Secularism 
which were so rampant. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J.G. Talbot) had quoted to the Com- 
mittee the evidence of Mr. Cunynghame 
with respect to the state of the French 
schools, and to the godless character of 
those schools, and to the fact that if 
the education was continued on the 
present lines, in another generation or 
two Christianity would be unknown to 
the French people. Why did the hon. 
Gentleman introduce that statement to 
the Committee ? Was there any parallel 
to such a state of things in our English 
schools? Did the hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that our board schools were 
godless schools? Did he wish it to be 
implied that there was any lax of 
religious teaching in our board schools ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said that what 
he did imply, and what the right hon. 
Gentleman could not deny, was that 
on the chance majority on the School 
Board depended the question whether 
there should be any, and what religious 
teaching. 

Mr. MUNDELLA begged the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon ; it depended upon 
nothing of the kind. He appealed to the 
Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
who moved the first Resolution with 
respect to the religious teaching in the 
board schools of the Metropolis, whether 
there had been any change in conse- 
quence of the alteration of the majority 
on the Board. Was there any religious 
teaching in the Metropolis that was 
better than the religious teaching in the 
board schools? He was bound to say, 
after a critical and careful examination 
of the religious teaching in some of the 
best voluntary schools in the Metropolis 
and a comparison of it with that in the 
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best board schools, that, on the whole, 
the religious instruction given in the 
board schools was more regularly given, 
more carefully given, more critically 
given, and more critically examined 
than that which was given in the volun. 
tary schools. The same remark applied 
to the schools throughout England. 
Nay, more, since the passing of the Act 
of 1870, since the general spread of 
board schools, the religious teaching of 
the children of England had been better 
than it had ever been in the history of 
the country. He was an old Sunday 
school teacher, and he knew what a 
drudgery it used to be to get overgrown 
boys and girls to put a few letters to- 
gether to form a word or text of Scrip. 
ture. He knew the difficulty there was, 
in the first place, to get children into the 
school, and then to get them to under- 
stand the lessons. He knew what a 
different state of things there was in the 
board schools to-day. What had we in 
our day schools? Instead of 1,600,000 
children we had 4,600,000, but instead 
of 1,600,000 imperfectly taught children 
we had 4,600,0C0 children that were 
being better taught every year. The 
numbers which were attaining some- 
thing like a high standard of education 
were increasing year by year in marvel- 
lous ratio. He had just left the town of 
Birmingham, where he inquired as 
to the progress made in the higher 
Standards of the board schools. The 
number of ehildren now passing the 
sixth and seventh Standards every year 
in Birmingham was 10 times what it 
was 10 years ago. Such progress he 
could hardly believe; it certainly ex- 
ceeded what he had anticipated. What 
had been the effect of the day schools 
on the religious teaching in the Sunday 
schools? When he was Vice President 
he took great pains to inform himself as 
to the number of children in Sunday 
schools. In 1856, Mr. Baines, a mem- 
ber of the House, got a return, showing 
that there were over 2,000,000 children 
attending the Sunday schools of England 
and Wales. By the aid of the statistical 
Secretary of the Sunday School Union 
—and from no one did he (Mr. Mun- 
della) receive more assistance than from 
the Secretary to the Church of England 
Sunday School Association—he ascer- 
tained when he was in Office that the 
number of children attending Sunday 
schools was larger in proportion than 
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the number attending the day schools. 
When children had been saved from the 
streets and been brought into the da 

schools, the parents had too oak 
respect for them to let them run about 
the streets on Sunday. The parents de- 
sired that their children should be 
religiously taught. Asa rule, the most 
abandoned fathers and mothers had 
some desire that their children should 
have some religious teaching. Moreover, 
instead of coming into Sunday schvol 
ignorant, unable to read asimple text of 
Scripture, children now came in from 
the hands of the experienced and trained 
teachers of the day schools, with recep- 
tive minds, and with a good knowledge 
of the whole of the Scriptural history. 
As to the higher Standards of religious 
teaching in the London board schools, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Evesham (Sir Richard Temple) would 
bear him out when he said that the ex- 
aminations were exceedingly stiff. If 
the teaching erred at all it erred on the 
side of asking too much from the chil- 
dren. When at this moment the country 
was ringing with the most uncharitable 
and most disgraceful attacks on the 
board schools that one could not go to 
church on the Sunday without finding 
in his pew documents so false and libel- 
lous and uncharitable against the board 
schools that he blushed with shame and 
indignation, when one found the clergy 
in their pulpits denouncing the board 
schools, when he found in the parish 
magazines statementsabout theawful al- 
liance between Dissenters and the infidels 
and the desire to extinguish religious 
teaching, and when he found the Con- 
servative Associations going down to 
Wolverhampton and protesting against 
the suppression and extinction of volun- 
tary schools, it was time to speak out 
and say this was mere hypocrisy, that 
there was no sincerity about it, that it 
was only resorted to with a view of 
keeping up voluntary schools as against 
board schools. He was thankful for 
the statement they had heard that 
night from the Vice President. He 
hoped they were going to get rid of a 
controversy, ora threatened controversy, 
which would only fill the country with 
sectarian strife and hinder the progress 
of education. The speech of the right 


hon. Gentleman must be satisfactory to 
everybody, Instead of trying to depress 
the board schools and bring them down 
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to the level of the poorest voluntary 
schools, let them try to raise the board 
schools still higher and bring the 
voluntary schools up to the best of 
them. When the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the compact of 1870 he would 
do well to read to Mr. Forster's speeches 
in 1876 on that compact. The right 
hon. Gentleman wished to remove the 
17s. 6d. limit. Mr. Forster said that by 
having raised the 17s. 6d. limit they had 
been guilty of a breach of the compact 
of 1870, they had done great harm to 
denominational schools, and for his part 
he felt himself free to take any course 
he thought fit. The present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) was 
very much stronger than Mr. Forster. 
The right hon. Gentleman insisted upon 
dividing against the third reading of 
the Bill, and he concluded a powerful 
speech by expressing the belief that in 
the long run popular feeling would de- 
clare itself against the compulsory at- 
tendance of children at denominational 
schools, and, furthermore, against the 
support of such schools by public money. 
He (Mr. Mundella) had never expressed 
such an opinion as that, and he sincerely 
hoped that after the announcement 
which had been made by the Vice Pre- 
sident, in which he completely threw 
overboard the objectionable parts of the 
Report of the Royal Commission, and 
declared his intention of standing by 
the settlement of 1870, they would have 
peace between both sides of the House 
on the question, and make some real 
progress in the next three years in the 
matter of education, instead of standing 
still as they had done for some time. On 
the whole the statement of the Vice 
President was very satisfactory. It in- 
dicated considerable progress, and if 
matters were only left where they were, 
just the kind of progress which he had 
stated would be made. He agreed with 
many of the recommendations, both of 
the majority and the minority, of the 
Royal Commission. If the recommen- 
dations concerning structural improve- 
ments in the schools, better ventilation, 
better lighting, the improvement of the 
teaching, the improvement in the staff, 
and the raising of theage for halftime and 
full time, were embodied in a Bill, they 
would find very hearty support on the 
Opposition side of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman claimed an in- 
crease of the number of children on the 
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registrar of 129,000. 
satisfactory statement. But, said the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
St. Rollox Division (Mr. Caldwell)— 
“Oh, but how do you know. These 
children have came probably from 
schools which were not State-aided ?” 
The hon. Gentleman might know Scot- 
land, but he certainly did not know 
much about England. There were very 
few non-State-aided schools in England, 
and the satisfaction was that there were 
now one-sixth of the population on the 
registers of the public elementary 
schools. The hon. Gentleman said— 
** Oh, you may have got some of the 
middle classes there.’”’ They wished they 
had them all there. Nothing would do so 
much to raise the people, to produce 
that true equality between man and 
man, as to get all classes of the popula- 
tion in the same school. He had been 
in German towns, where he was told that 
every class, the son of the banker and 
the son of the banker’s clerk, and the 
son of the porter who swept out the 
bank, sat side by side in the same 
public elementary school. What an 
enormous advantage that was to all the 
people of those towns and of the 
country. He only wished we had a 
little more of it in our own schools. He 
congratulated the Vice President on the 
accuracy of the forecast he made last 
year. There was one point, however, 
in regard to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman confessed we had retrograded, 
and that was average attendance. The 
average attendance had slightly 
diminished in the last three years, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was 
puzzled to know how to account for 
the falling off. An average attend- 
ance of 76 per cent was not satisfac- 
tory. It would have been thought 
10 or 15 years ago a marvellous achieve- 
ment, but to day it was not a satisfac- 
tory result. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought that perhaps we had got in the 
dregs or residuum of the population, 
and that that might have something to 
do with it. Did the Vice President not 
think the fee had a good deal to do 
with it? Was not the fee question very 
much at the bottom of the attend- 
ance? He found that in Birming- 
ham, where the fees were 5s. a-year, 
the average attendance was 86 

er cent. He found that at the 

ews’ Free School, 
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4,000 children of the very poorest of 
the London population, the average 
attendance was 94 per cent. He believed 
that free schools, or even a limited 
number of free schools, would do a great 
deal to get rid of the bad average at- 
tendance. It was said that School 
Boards could not set up free schools; 
that the Education Department made 
the laws with respect to fees. But the 
London School Board had never applied 
for a free school. If they had asked for 
one, or 20, when he was at the Depart- 
ment, they would have had them. He 
believed that if the School Board would 
set up a number of free schools in the 
poorest districts of London, the Lord 
President or the Vice President of to- 
day would sanction them. Why did they 
not try and see how far free schools 
would solve the difficulty? He congra- 
tulated the right hon. Gentleman on the 
excellent figures he placed before the 
Committee with respect to the educational 
results. There was hardly any crime 
amongst children under 12 years of age, 
and the statement with respect to juve- 
niles under 16 was marvellous, for 
whereas in 1869, with a population of 
21,000,000, there were 10,314 com- 
mittals, in 1886, with a population of 
27,000,000, there were only 4,922 com- 
mittals. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than that. This was an annual 
result. There was a steady diminution 
of the criminal classes every year. That 
was worth some of the expenditure 
which we made in order to fit our chil- 
dren for citizenship. With respect to 
the payment of the fees for pauper 
children, the Government promised, 
when the Local Government Bill was 
before the House, that they would take 
measures in that Bill to get rid of the 
payment of fees for pauper children. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that that proposition was made in con- 
nection with the District Councils, the 
portion of the Local Government Bill 
which was dropped. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was aware 
that that was so; but he did not know 
why the County Councils could not 
exercise power in respect to the payment 
of the fees of pauper children, acting on 
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mittees. He regretted very much that 
such power was not given to the County 
Councils, because, while we were raising 
our children with one hand by means of 
education, we were lowering them with 
the other by bringing them in contact 
with pauperism. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) made some excellent 
criticisms upon the curriculum of the 
schools, and the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester (Mr. Picton) made a most in- 
teresting speech upon the methods 
adopted in our schools. He should be 
most rejoiced if we could set about 
improved methods; but what were we 
trying to do? It seemed to him that 
until we made a complete change we 
were trying to put a quart in a pint 

t. The hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8. Smith) was quite right when he 
said that so long as the school life of 
our children was so short and limited as 
it was, it was no use talking about im- 
proved methods or improved curriculum 
or anything else. So long as a child 
could go into the factory as a half-timer 
at 10 years of age, so long as a child could 
leave school, as he could in 8,000 or 
10,000 parishes in England on passing 
the Fourth Standard, it did not matter 
what the curriculum, methods, or ap- 
pliances were, we could not have good 
results. We might bring the best 
teachers from Germany, we might use 
the best apparatus in the world, but we 
could not compulsorily put subjects into 
achild who was going to leave school 
before he was 11. In the home counties, 
in Hertford and Essex, for instance, the 
School Attendance Committees had fixed 
the Fourth as the leaving Standard. In 
consequence of good teaching, children 
passed the Fourth Standard earlier every 
year. In some of the London schools 
children passed that Standard at nine, 
but they could pass it very easily at 10. 
In some counties, as soon as a child was 
10, and he had passed the Fourth 
Standard, out he must go. The Govern- 
ment said—‘‘ We are not going to pay 
for you any more. You have passed 
your Standard; you must go.” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
agree with him that there could not be 
a greater waste of money than to 
educate a child up to 10 years of age at 
the expense of the State, then turn him 
out, and find that at 13 he had forgotten 
all he had learnt. It was simply an 
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educational waste. We would not make 
the sacrifice which was so necessary. 
What did Mr. Matthew Arnold say 
about the curriculum in the Hamburg 
schools? He said— 


‘« The fixed matters of the school course are 
religion, German langnage, English language, 
object lessons, history, geography, natural his- 
tory, arithmetic and bra, geometry, writing, 
drawing and gymnastics. This school course 
is of special interest for English people in that 
it includes the English language as one of the 
fixed matters of instruction.” 

The English language! He (Mr. Mun- 
della) wondered what would happen if 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Richard Temple) 
were to propose to make a foreign !an- 
guage matter of instruction in the 
London Board Schools. In Russia no 
child left school until he was 14; it was 
impossible for him to do so. And when 
he left school, unless he could satisfy the 
school authorities, he must attend a 
continuation school until he was 16 or 
17. It was the same in Switzerland. 
Throughout Switzerland all schools were 
free, and in Berlin every elementary 
school was free. Matthew Arnold said— 

“That any wise statesmen would take free 
education out of the domain of public agitation 
and deal with it ;”’ 
but he added— 


“You must, at the same time, deal with 
secondary education so as to give the middle 
classes some access to secondary education.’’ 


He (Mr. Mundella) thought the English 
working classes were sufficiently fair to 
know that the middle classes must have 
their fair share of education. We had 
done nothing for three years. We had 
rather gone back in some respects. 
Whenever anything had been asked, 
what had been the answer? ‘Oh, the 
Royal Commission is sitting; we can do 
nothing until we have got the Report of 
the Royal Commission.” He trusted 
that now we were going to do some solid 
work. He trusted the Government in- 
tended we should do the work on which 
we were all agreed in respect to elemen- 
tary education. We had the Reports of 
two Royal Commissions and of a Com- 
mittee of the House on Technical Edu- 
cation. We had had two Bills introduced 
in respect to technical education and 
both had been dropped. We had a 
Report on Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion. It had been promised by the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Predecessors 
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be dealt with. It was yet untouched, 
and the condition of intermediate edu- 
cation in Wales was worse than that in 
any country in Europe. Then there was 
the pledge of the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) with re- 
spect to Endowed Schools and Secondary 
Schools. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would fulfil that pledge, and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would some day or other find time to 
give the House his reply with respect to 
our Colleges. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would do what they could to equip 
our people in the educational race, in the 
battle of life, in the great struggle now 
going on in commerce and industry 
among the foremost nations of the 
world. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he would give to the hon. Members 
upon the Government Benches credit 
for the most earnest anxiety thoroughly 
and fairly to educate the children of the 
country, but he could not help feeling 
that those hon. Gentlemen were prone 
to give way to the temptation to super- 
add sectarianism to the education. He 
and his hon. Friends did not complain 
of the desire on the part of anyone to 
give a religious education. He for one 
believed that education which was not 
religious was pretty nearly as bad as bad 
could be. So far, he entirely agreed 
with the most earnest views as to reli- 
gious education which could be ex- 
pressed from the opposite Benches. The 
difficulty, however, was that there were 
so many belonging to that section of the 
Church represented by those who had 
been speaking from the Ministerial 
Benches who thought there was no 
religion in the world except their own 
form of religion. The result was that 
if they once divided—bigotry on the one 
hand and religion on the other—they 
would find there was not so much 
anxiety for religious education as for 
education which he and his hon. Friends 
suggested ; it was not so much religion 
after all as it was bigotry. Now, hedid 
not wish to speak as the representative 
of the Church to which he belonged but 
as a member of it. Hoe did so because 
he was aware that the statement had 
been promulgated through the length 
and breadth of the land, that because a 
certain member of the Church had 
signed the majority Report, the ma- 
jority Report represented the general 
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opinion of Wesleyan Methodists. It 
did nothing of the sort. He desired to 
speak with the most perfect respect of 
the rev. gentleman in question, but the 
Wesleyan Methodists had no Minister 
of Education in their body. They did 
not mean to have, and if they had, 
he believed that the gentleman in 
question would have no chance what- 
ever of being elected to the post. 
Neither he nor anybody else was en- 
titled to represent that Ohurch, and it 
was sufficient to say that the great body 
of testimony and of objection and pro- 
test that had come from every part—or 
almost every part—of the Kingdom 
against the Report, showed what was the 
general feeling of this particular Church, 
This was not a matter which should be 
brought on the floor of the Huuse under 
ordinary circumstances. He did not 
want to fight this as a matter of Roman 
Catholics, Methodists, or Baptists on the 
one hand and Church people on the other. 
What he and his hon. Friends earnestly 
thought was this, that a religious educa- 
tion was necessary. He did not agree 
with some very good friends of his not 
far from him who thought that an educa- 
tion altogether without any religious 
flavour would be a satisfactory thing. 
He did not go that length; but he be- 
lieved that in the board schools properly 
worked with an adequate Conscience 
Clause, fairly and loyally applied, they 
could get as much religious training as 
they could reasonably expect to get into 
the minds of the children so as to pre- 
pare them both for this life and the next. 
The Government had indicated what they 
were prepared todo. He did not want to 
put a fly at the bottom of the cup, and to 
say anything unpleasant on this matter; 
but some hon. Gentlemen spoke in this 
kind of way—‘' We believe in religious 
education.” Well, so did he (Mr. 
Waddy) and his hon. Friends. But 
they went on to say—“‘ And we believe 
the education which should be given is 
that of the Church to which we belong, 
and we are very proud of our opinion.” 
Very good; if those people were 80 
anxious to see children educated in the 
principles of their Church, let them pay 
for that education. He had not the 
slightest objection to their doing so, but 
what he and his hon. Friends believed 
was this — no doubt the Establish- 
ment possessed some earnest men, noble 
and pure, and ornaments to the Church; 
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but he and those who believed as he 
did, very meekly, but still very earnestly, 
held the same view with regard to their 
Church. They also were proud to main- 
tain the principles of the Church to 
which they belonged. Let that, how- 
ever, pass. Over and over again in that 
House they had had complaint made of 
the way in which the schools of the 
country were worked. These com- 
plaints, he knew, were not with regard 
to what happened in the towns, for the 
school authorities dared not abuse their 
powers there; but in the country dis- 
tricts, in very many cases, the schools 
were worked for purely sectarian pur- 

ses. It was done constantly. He 
said deliberately that in the county, one 
division of which he represented, he 
firmly believed that every fairly taken 
Census would show that Nonconformity 
was decidedly in the ascendant. That 
might be the misfortune or the good 
fortune of the county—he would not 
inquire which—but he was convinced 
that if at that moment a poll was taken 
in Lincolnshire it would be found that of 
the people who frequented the House of 
God on the Sunday, Nonconformists, 
putting all sects together, by far out- 
numbered the members of the Estab- 
lished Church. What was the fact as 
to the schools, however. From one end 
of the county to the other they were 
entirely, or almost entirely, in the grip 
—or rather, to avoid offence, he would 
say under the kindly care and manage- 
ment—of one denomination, and one 
denomination alone. Although there 
were many Church clergymen in that 
county who used their power with ad- 
mirable justice, fairness and loyalty, yet 
it was perfectly well kuown—and he 
was confident it would be difficult to find 
anyone on the other side of the House 
who would seriously question it—that in 
many quiet country villages where there 
was no one to oppose them the Church 
clergy were using the school as an 
engine for purely sectarian purposes. 
That was what he (Mr. Waddy), and 
those who thought with him, protested 
against, and wanted to have altered; 
and he ventured to think that they 
ought to have it altered. But how were 
they to have it altered? They knew 
the usual formula in these matters. 
Complaint was made to the Home 
Secretary in sueh and such a case, and 
he was asked to make inquiries. Sub- 
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sequently the right hon. Gentleman got 
up in his place and said—‘TI am sorry 
to say there is a certain amount of truth 
in the statement which has been made, 
and I very much regret that there should 
have been a want of proper feeling on 
the part of this clergyman ;’’ but the 
clergyman was never punished by his 
Bishop or by the Home Secretary. The 
clergyman could not be punished; and 
the consequence was that the same 
thing went on over and over again, and 
the School Board was made an engine 
in a way that a great many people did 
not like and very earnestly resented. 
Nothing on earth could be more wretched 
than the idea that there should be squab- 
bling in this House over the bodies of 
these children for their religious training, 
but they could not get rid of this terme 
contest in any way but that suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman who just 
sat down. Independents, Baptists and 
Methodists were quite as good as mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and do 
let hon. Members opposite try to believe 
it. The Nonconformists were trying as 
earnestly as Churchmen to make their 
children Christians, and he would say— 
“Let men of all denominations strive 
on equal terms to do all the good they 
could to the minds and souls of the 
children.” He believed the happy time 
was coming when that would 4 done, 
and when the Education Act would be 
fairly worked without the necessity for 
a Conscience Clause. 

Srrk WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
will only detain the Committee for a very 
few minut , because I find the difficulty 
I had to face at starting on the somewhat 
lengthened speech I made at the com- 
mencement of the evening would be 
still more intensified if I ventured to 
reply to the various statements which 
have been made in the course of the 
debate this evening by so many differ- 
ent speakers. I think, however, I may 
be allowed to thank the Committee for 
the very interesting debate we have 
had, and to assure all hon. Members 
on both sides that, although some seri- 
ous points of controversy have been 
raised since I have been in Office, this 
is the first serious debate on elementary 
education that I have had the honour 
of listening to. 


An hon. Member: Do not close 


it to night. 
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Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
can assure the Committee that the de- 
bate has been of great value to me. It 
appears from the statement of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) that he 
thinks I have not given sufficient atten- 
tion to the point he raised—namely, 
class subjects; and subsequently the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Mr. OC. T. D. Acland), speaking 
in a very thin House, urged the vital 
importance of some kind of agricultural 
education being given in elementary 
schools. It is said that we should have 
instruction of an elementary kind as to 
animals and plants with particular refer- 
ence to agriculture. Well, that is a 
suggestion which I think worthy of the 
consideration of the House and of all 
educationalists; and Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken steps to bring 
about a higher class of training in the 
subject of agriculture. As the Com- 
mittee must be aware, there are dairy 
schools in operation, and the education 
here implanted has been to some extent 
amplified by the measures recently 
adopted. I am sorry that I omitted 
to mention in my opening statement — 
having fully intended to do so—that 
the sooner some change takes place 
in this respect the better. I think that, 
however young a child may be, he is 
never too young to receive some sort of 
education on agricultural matters, even 
if you only begin by instructing him as 
to the habits and characteristics of 
animals and plants, and particularly the 
insects noxious to plant life. As I 
said before, it would be utterly im- 
possible for me to traverse the whole 
of this debate, which has gone on 
to such great length, and which had 
dealt so considerably with the mat- 
ters referred to in the Report of ihe 
Commission. At the present moment, 
as I said at an earlier period, I am 
absolutely tongued-tied on the subject 
of the Commission. With regard to 
many of the subjects which have been 
touched upon on both sides of the House 
. —such, for instance, as payment by 

results—although I sympathize with a 
on deal that has been said, yet, if 

were to attempt to go into these 
matters at this late hour, I should very 
likely find myself hereafter involved in 
difficulty in handling them. These 





matters are not easy ones to deal with, 
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involving, as they do, an enormous 
amount of consideration and detail. At 
an earlier period of the evening I listened 
with attention to the remarks of the hon. 
and learned Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy)—to the historical survey 
with which he favoured the Committee 
of the circumstances attending the ap- 
pointment of the Royal Commission; 
and I am bound to say that, so far as 
my own experience goes, that historical 
survey was utterly incorrect. I know 
absolutely nothing whatever of the 
circumstances mentioned in the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s statement as 
to the appointment of that Commission. 
I feel bound also to say that, although 
I was not in my present Office when 
the Commission was appointed and 
knew nothing of the circumstances, 
I have been in communication with 
the officials of the Department and 
with most of the Members of the 
Commission, and have never heard 
anything which would tend in any way 
to corroborate the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s remarks. Furthermore, I 
cannot accept the interpretation which 
the hon. and learned Member puts upon 
the observations I made at the com- 
mencement of the debate—and which 
he puts upon them, by the way, without 
having heard my statement. I will not 
further detain the Committee. I can 
only repeat what I stated earlier in the 
evening—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Government are fully aware of the 
heavy responsibility which rests upon 
them as to these educational questions— 
whether with regard to elementary 
education, continuation schools, or any 
of the other important matters that 
have been raised—and tha‘ I hope and 
trust that during next Session of Parlia- 
ment we may be able to propose some 
kind of scheme which will not only 
meet with the approval of the House, 
but be of lasting benefit to the country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he wished 
to remind the right hun. Gentleman of 
the question addressed to him by the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham 
(Mr. Broadhurst) with reference to the 
People’s College Board at Nottingham. 
He (Mr. Mundella) trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would give the Com- 
mittee some statement with regard to 
this institution, the subject in question 
having been for some three years before 
the public. 
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Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
have to say this with regard to the 
matter. On arriving in town I had but 
the shortest notice that these Votes 
would be taken to-day, and, therefore, 
was not able to prepare myself for the 
discussion as carefully as I should like 
to have done. However, I have heard 
of some change to be made with regard 
to this school building, and from all I 
gathered I hope that the new proposal 
will lead to satisfactory results. If the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham will 
ask me for further information on 
Tuesday next, I hope to be able to give 
it to him. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that though he had the 
misfortuce to rise after the right hon. 
Gentleman had answered the criticism 
which had been offered -upon his state- 
ment, he yet trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would give bim that sym- 
pathetic reply which he had promised on 
a previous evening. On two previous oc- 
easions he( Mr. Conybeare) had abstained 
from bringing the Education Estimates 
under the notice of the Government atthe 
express desire of the Government, and 
in order to accommodate them. Though 
he did not propose on that occasion to 
introduce any remarks upon the con- 
troversial matters arising out of the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
the right hon. Gentleman had—and per- 
haps very properly—intimated a desire 
that the Committee should not go into, 
and as some of those matters, which on 
other occasions he should have been 
ready to go into, would now be some- 
what out of Order, he would confine 
himself almost exclusively to one point, 
having reference to one of the most 
important branches of education— 
namely, the supply of elementary 
teachers to our national schools. Now, 
the proposition he desired to bring 
before the Committee, and which he 
thought he should be able to prove, was 
that the proportion of untrained teachers 
to the teachers who were trained ir the 
Training Colleges was co great as first 
of all to reduce the standard of 
efficiency ; and secondly, to reduce tho 
scale of salaries which they were paid, 
so that many of the elementary teachers 
were now receiving what could only be 
called starvation wages. The importance 
of this position if—as he thought he 
shuuld be able to do—he coul 
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stantiate, it would be seen at once, when 
it was recollected that although the 
majority of these Training Oolleges 
were belonging to one sect—that was to 
say, to the Church of England, yet 72 
per cent. of the expense of the pupils 
was borne by the public. He did not 
wish to stray into a controversy as to 
whether that was right or not, but was 
merely assuming that some portion of 
the cost of these Training Colleges was 
borne by the public purse; and if that 
was the case he maintained that they 
should do all they could to promote the 
success of these institutions by finding 
employment for students who were 
trained in these Colleges at such great 
expense. But, so far from that being 
the case, they were running in com- 
petition with men and women of inferior 
stamp, so far as education was con- 
cerned. He believed that he was 
right in saying that at the present 
moment there were hundreds of 
these students who had passed through 
an expensive course of training who were 
without employment, and who must be 
years before obtaining it. The number 
of certificated teachers was 43,628, and 
according to official calculations there 
was a waste of 6 per cent per year, or 
2,600, which had to be supplied from 
some source or other. This, he main- 
tained, was a very small percentage. 
Well, there were seme 1,600 students 
turned out of these Training Colleges 
each year, which left about 1,000 ad- 
ditional places to be supplied by un- 
trained teachers. But last year 1,665 
certificates over and above the 1,600 
College teachers were granted to un- 
trained teachers—teachers—that was to 
say, who, from being pupil teachers, 
passed through some very slight exami- 
nations indeed and obtained certificates. 
He submitted that these untrained teach- 
ers passed their examinations and came 
into ‘competition with the more exten- 
sively trained College students under 
more favourable circumstances, with a 
view to employment, than were possessed 
by the College trained teachers, because, 
in the first place the untrained teachers 
were already in situations, and were not 
turned out in order to make room for the 
students, who, instead of being at work in 
schools, had been in Colleges passing 
through this expensive training. In the 
next place, not having had the experience 
of Coilege training, these uatrained 
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teachers were able to work for smaller 
salaries, and, consequently, were more 
in demand, especially by the smaller 
School Boards, than was the case with 
the expensively trained teachers. The 
facts to which he referred were abun- 
dantly proved in the Reports of Inspec- 
tors Oakley, Fitch, and others. It was 
furthermore clear, from the Reports, 
that the standard of efficiency of teachers 
generally was to a very great extent 
reduced, owing to the system to which 
he was referring. Ample corroboration 
of that statement could be found in the 
Report of the Royal Commission. The 
burden of the surplus or overplus of 
teachers, amounting to some 700 or 800, 
fell upon the trained teachers, who, on 
leaving College, were unable to find 
employment. Now he desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council whether he 
could supply the Committee with 
statistics showing how many of these 
700 or 800 teachers who passed out of 
College last Christmas had since been 
able to obtain employment? He was 
told that 400 or 500 of these failed to 
get any employment whatever. What 
he would urge the Government to do 
would be, in the first place, to see that 
the teachers turned out of the Training 
Colleges should have the preference for 
posts in the board schools. The present 
anomalous condition of things had arisen 
through the great demand for teachers 
when the Education Act of 1870 came 
into operation. It had been necessary 
to get as many teachers as possible in 
the shortest possible time; but, as the 
Inspectors pointed out in the Reports, 
the exceptional conditions of 1870 no 
longer existed, therefore it was 
desirable that the supply of untrained 
teachers should be curtailed as far as 
possible, and that could be effected by 
making the examinations which these 

upil teachers had to pass more difficult. 

hey were getting year after year a 
higher class of intelligence amongst the 
ehildren in the schools; and from that 
he argued that they ought to take 
measures to improve the intellectual 
capacity of the people who had to teach 
them. The Government might easily 
introduce machinery to supersede the 
present worn-out system, which was 
adopted only in the case of special 
emergency. He need hardly remind 
the Government that in all Continental 
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countries—certainly in Austria and 
Germany—they had nothing comparable 
to the slipshed way in which the teach- 
ing body was supplied to the schools in 
this country. In Austria there was a 
most careful and elaborate system of 
theoretical as well as practical training, 
without which no teachers were allowed 
to take charge of any schools whatever. 
He had not wished to elaborate this 
matter, and would merely content him- 
self with saying that he had not been 
made the mouthpiece of the teachers, 
but had ventured to make these obser- 
vations in consequence of the manner in 
which the subject had been brought 
before him. It did not seem to him a 
question upon which they need wait for 
legislation ; but he believed it to be in 
the power of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Department to remedy 
the state of things of which he com- 
plained. On another matter he should 
like toask whether something could not 
be effected in the interest of the teachers, 
as to the endorsement of their certifi- 
cates by Inspectors? Lastly, he wished 
to point out that it would tend very 
much to the good and easy working of 
Education Codes from year to year if, 
when they were under consideration, 
and alterations were being suggested, 
the Department would see its way to 
putting itself into communication with 
the representatives of teachers; he did 
not mean to say that the Department 
should take the teachers into their con- 
fidence, but a strong feeling existed 
among the teachers that it would be very 
beneficial if those who had the practical 
working of the Code were, at any rate, 
consulted before any changes were 
made. He did not think that was itself 
a subject upon which the Department 
need stand upon its dignity. In con- 
clusion, he would merely say that he 
cordially approved of what had fallen 
from the Government that evening, and 
that he congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman for the statement he had 
been able to lay before them. He was 
sincerely desirous of seeing higher and 
better education introduced into the 
country than that which it already pos- 
sessed, especially in the matter of 
foreign languages, which was a matter 
in which we were very largely behind 
Continental competitors. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) said, 
he must confess that he was astonished 
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to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice-President of the Council that 
the Government were determined to 
climb down from the position they had 
taken up in regard to the settlement 
of 1870. He (Mr. Conway) was sure 
that his co-religionists would be greatly 
surprised to-morrow morning when they 
read the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Their votes had been obtained 
upon a certain representation, and upon 
promises which, it now appeared, were 
to remain unfulfilled. Practically, the 
Vice President of the Council that night 
had repudiated the suffrages of the 
people, or, at any rate, of the Roman 
Catholics of the country, simply because 
he was afraid to face the opposition of 
a certain section of the House. He 
(Mr. Conway) should certainly use what 
influence he had with his co-religionists 
to convince them that no confidence 
could henceforth be placed in any 
announcement of the Ministerial Party. 
With regard to manual training in ele- 
mentary schools, to which reference had 
been made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), he did not think 
it would be advisable to introduce it; 
but he did think that it would be well 
to train the bodies and develop the 
physical health of the pupils by means 
of gymnasia. He submitted that it was 
a valuable thing to train the eye and 
the hand of pupils in the play-yard, and 
supplement it by having drawing, and 
so forth, taught in the schools. The 
London School Board had instituted 
a Committee of Inquiry to ascertain the 
extent to which manual training was 
adopted in elementary and primary 
schools on the Continent; and he 
believed that the Commissioners who 
investigated the matter came to the con- 
clusion that it would not be desirable to 
initiate such training in this country. 
There were a number of important 
subjects, however, in the 4th Schedule 
of the Code which might easily be taken 
up ifthe Government would only give 
the necessary instructions. Why were 
those subjects not encouraged? It was 
because of the 17s. 6d. limit. He would 
not dwell on the point, but he held that 
the alternative was to train boys in the 
gymnasia. Some of the most competent 
Witnesses examined by the London 
School Board Commission spoke 


about workshop instruction, and said 
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they disapproved of giving it in elemen- 
tary schools. If regarded from the point 
of view of training the hands and eyes 
and body generally, he thought that 
top-spinning, playing at marbles, hoop- 
trundling, and so forth, would yield far 
better results. Ifa boy in after-life was 
intended for a cabinet maker, the 
manual training he would be likely to 
get in a school workshop would unfit 
him for doing anything in a real 
trade workshop. He (Mr. Conway) 
believed in the Kindergarten system, 
and would suggest that they should do 
away with the cast-iron system of pay- 
ment by results. Boys should certainly 
be taught the use of trade appliances 
and tools ; they should be trained intelli- 
gently in the schools, and should be 
allowed to go into the school yard and 
practise such exercises as increasing the 
velocity of a cricket-ball. Witnesses 
examined before the London School 
Board Commission had spoken very 
depreciatingly of the manual training 
system in use at the La Villette School in 
France. One witness—a member of 
the Charity Commission—stated that 
boys trained in this school certainly had 
a good idea of drawing, but they made 
by no means efficient workmen, our own 
aprentices making far better journey- 
men. What was wanted were oppor- 
tunities to the children to develop the 
muscles as well as the eye, and that 
could best be effected in the play-ground. 
He did not agree with the present 
system under which passing in reading 
was dependent on efficiency in spelling ; 
and he would propose that instead of 
this they should make it conditional that 
the boys should have some idea of 
elementary drawing. In that way, and 
by the adoption of the sort of physical 
training which he advocated, they would 
render boys fit to go into our work- 
shops and to use their natural faculties 
and abilities. Under these conditions 
our workmen and mechanics would be 
more than able to hold their own with 
the workmen and mechanics of the Con- 
tinent. To talk about the British work- 
man being inferior to the foreigner was 
all eoelaied. Under the Merchandize 
Marks Act it was well known that 
they had sought security for the labour 
of the British workman. They knew 
that goods had been brought from 
foreign countries to this country to have 
the British mark put on them, in order 
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to fetch higher prices in foreign markets; 
and that certainly did not look as if the 
work of our own people was inferior to 
that of the foreigner. They found that 
the work of the British workman was 
superior to that of the foreign work- 
man ; for ifsuch were not the case the 
foreign workman would depend more on 
the quality of his own work, and would 
not come here to have the English mark 
put upon it. He admitted that design 
was taught in foreign countries more 
than it was in England, and advocated 
the training of our boys in the principles 
of design ; but, he held that, even under 
present circumstances, the British work- 
man could hold his own with the 
foreigner, and that if made capable of 
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rendering his work more attractive to | 
the eye, the superior quality of that work | 
would recommend it all over the world 
as above anything of the kind which | 
could be produced elsewhere. As to | 
the Merit Grant, he complained that 
the subject had been treated in| 
a superficial manner that evening. | 
Then, with regard to pensions; without | 
speaking about the general question of | 
pensions he would just point out that | 
teachers were encouraged to enter the | 
genre up to 1862 as pupil teachers, | 

ut yet all who entered from 1858 to 
1862 were left out of the scheme of 
pensions. Pupil teachers were attracted 
to the profession by the prospect of a 
pension after years of service, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to takeinto account those who failed from 
health or other reasons between 1858 
and 1862, and who had been attracted 
by the hope of pensions. Inspector- 
ships, also, ought to be open to school- 
masters. The initiative he was glad 
to see had been taken. Sub-inspectors 
had been appointed from the profession, 
and there were Assistant Inspectors 
appointed from the profession, and there 
would be no hardship but a gain to the 
service if, when Inspectorships became 
vacant under the ordinary law of Nature, 
they were filled by promotion of Sub- 
inspectors, so that the best masters in 
the profession might look forward to 
* becoming Inspectors. These were con- 
siderations that should compel the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Department, forthey were much agitated 
among the teachers throughout the 
country. 
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Sin WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he found some difficulty in fully follow- 
ing the remarks of the hon. Member, 
and he hoped to be excused if he only 
replied that they should all receive con- 
sideration by the Department. When 
in the earlier part of the evening he 
touched upon pensions, alluding to them 
as causing an increase in the Vote, he 
thought he had showed no want of sym- 
pathy with teachers, and could only add 
that it was a question that required to 
be carefully considered. The same re- 
mark applied to masters becoming In- 
spectors. If in his reference to the 
Merit Grants he appeared to slur 
over the statistics, he could assure the 
Committee it was an inadvertence on 
his part, and the figures were actually 
on the paper he held in his hand. As 
to what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare), he 
was perfectly ready to admit that if it 
was a proved fact that 1,665 certificates 
had been given to untrained teachers 
while a vast number of trained teachers 
were without employment, that cer- 
tainly required investigation. If he 
could gather statistics as to the number 
of teachers who, passing through Train- 
ing Colleges, had failed to find employ- 


}ment, he would be glad to place them 
in the hands of the hon. Member. Fuar- 


ther, he could only say that most of the 
questions raised had been dealt with at 
enormous length by the Royal Commis- 
sion, and with a great deal of evidence, 
and he could promise that they should re- 
ceive the very fullest attention at the 
hands of the Education Department. 


Vote agreed to. 
Mr. MUNDELLA asked what Votes 
would next be proceeded with ? 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was pro- 
posed to revert to Classes IT. and ILI. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 
Committee to sit again upon Jfonday 
next. 
SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [8th November] reported. 
Resolution 1 agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £8,314, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st of March 1889, for the 
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Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
a of the Office of Land Revenue Records 
and Inrolments.”’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he did not wish to oppose 
the Resolution now, but before it was 
finally disposed of he desired to express 
an earnest hope that in the promised 
inquiry the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would have full regard to the 
very great gravity of the question in- 
volved in reference to the management 
by the Commissioners of Crown Rights 
in Scotland. Nobody who had travelled 
among the fishermen in Scotland could 
doubt that this was a very serious 
matter, and he could tell the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer there was reason to 
fear an unfortunate outbreak of popu- 
lar feeling in Scotland in connection with 
this subject. There was no finer race of 
men than the fishermen of Scotland, but 
they had been sorely tried ; things had 
gone badly with them, and a grievance 
of this kind was apt, to breed mischief. 
He wished the right hon. Gentleman 
to appreciate the serious character of the 
grievance and the gravity of the situa- 
tion when these men found themselves 
suddenly deprived of popular rights they 
had enjoyed from time immemorial. 
Whatever they might be technically, 
they were in the eyes of the people of the 
nature of common rights, and it was a 
serious thing to deprive them of those 
rights behind their backs by the techni- 
cal process of devolution of authority by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
It constituted a serious and material in- 
jury ; and in these days, when sporting 
rights were enlarged, and when so many 
serious questions arose between landlord 
and tenant, it was calculated to inflame 
popular resentment to find that after 
secret arrangement had been made with 
landlords’ agents, the Commissioners, by 
the transfer of rights and on considera- 
tion of small payments, gave landlords 
the power to faa fishermen of fore- 
shore and other rights they had always 
considered theirs. The discontent en- 
gendered was even more serious than 
attended the agitation of crofter griev- 
ances, for crofter rights were stolen away 
many years ago, whereas this other ap- 
propriation only seriously began about 
1883-4. Foreshore and sea salmon fish- 
ing hitherto enjoyed had been made 
away with to landlords for small sums 
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of money, and under circumstances that 
gave grave reasons to suspect jobbery 
and collusion between land proprietors 
and the Commissioners. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
treat this as a very serious question, and 
have in view not only stopping further 
alienation of Crown rights, but also the 
intervention of Parliament in cases where 
the circumstances would justify it. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 3 agreed to. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS REGULATION BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Atherley Jones, Bill to 
repeal certain parts of the Act of the fifty- 
seventh George the Third, chapter twenty-nine 
(Local), intituled ‘An Act for better paving, 
improving, and regulating the streets of the 
Metropolis, and removing and preventing nuis- 
ances and obstructions thereon,’’ ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Atherley Jones, Mr, Forrest 
Fulton, Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Colomb, Mr. 
Pickersgill, and Mr. Octavius V. Morgan. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 380.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 12th November, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
A Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 12th November, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Commitice 
— Crvit Service Estimates; Crass I. — 
Sataries anp Expenses or Crvit Derant- 
ments, Vote 5; Crass III.—Law anp Jus- 
Tice, Votes 1 to 3. 

Resolutions [November 9] reported. 

Pustic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Preferential Payment of Wages (No. 2) * 
381). 

PA an Reading—Augmentation o Benefices 
Act Amendment [308], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Suffragans’ Nomination (363]—x.P. 
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Committee—Report—Considered—Third Reading 
—Public Health Acts Amendment (Buildings 
in Streets) (re-comm.)* [255], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Preferential Payment of Wages * 
[234]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—p—_——_ 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — RIOT 
AT ARTHURSTOWN. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention had been called to the fact 
that on September 6, at Arthurstown, 
after the adjournment of the Court, 
upon the trial of the defenders of 
Somers’ Fort, the New Ross brass band 
was playing in a wagonette, which was 
proceeding in the direction of Rams- 
grange, and was stopped and attacked 
by the Constabulary, by the direction 
of one of their officers, who surrounded 
the wagonette, took some of the instru- 
ments by force, and knocked them 
against the sides of the wagonette in 
such a way as to render them useless, 
and rammed a rifle through the dram ; 
whether he is aware that some of the 
members of the band were dragged by 
the constables from the wagonotte, in 
some cases cut and bleeding, and five of 
them were arrested and taken into the 
barracks, but afterwards released, and 
that one of those arrested, John O’ Neill, 
was, while inside the barracks and 
bleeding from a baton wound, knocked 
and stoned in the yard by constables; 
whether he is aware that a disturbance 
in the village ensued, and that in one of 
the baton charges an old man of 73, 
named Patrick Kennedy, who was 
standing at a corner, was struck by a 
constable’s rifle on his head, causing a 
wound of three inches in length, and 
fracturing the skull; and, whether he 
will make inquiries as to the alleged 
reason for attacking the band and the 
people,and furnish the name of the officer 
who gave the order for the attack ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
. versity) (who replied) said: The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that it is not the case that the 
police attacked the band; on the 
contrary, an attack was made by the 
bandsmen on the police. On the occa- 
sion in question a large demonstration 
was organised in the town in connection 
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with the trial of certain prisoners, and 
it became necessary, in the opinion of 
the local authority responsible for the 
preservation of the peace, to take the 
precaution of prohibiting band-playing 
in the streets. Notwithstanding this 
prohibition the band referred to pro- 
ceeded through the town playing, and 
the crowd which surrounded it com- 
menced to stone the police, who,. upon 
their stopping the wagonette in which 
the band was and ordering the playing 
to cease, were attacked by the bandsmen. 
Any injury sustained by the instruments 
was due to the fact that they were used 
by the band as weapons in their attack 
on the police. The three principal 
members of the band, not five (as stated 
in the Question) were arrested, and 
subsequently released, to be prosecuted 
at the next Petty Sessions, where they 
pleaded guilty and were fined. There 
is no foundation for the allegation in 
regard to the treatment of John O’ Neill, 
who was one of the three arrested, nor 
was any complaint made as to a man of 
the name of Kennedy having been 
struck by the police. There is no 
foundation for the statement that the 
police struck any person with a rifle. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Seeing that there is a direct conflict of 
testimony on this subject, will not the 
Government order an independent in- 
quiry into the facts of the case ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I think that in this 
case there is less ground than in any 
other for taking such a course, inasmuch 
as the persons charged pleaded guilty. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887— 
RESTRICTIONS IN CULTIVA'LION. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 

asked the President of the Local 

Government Board, Whether any Sani- 

tary Authorities have submitted for the 

confirmation of the Board, under ‘* The 

Labourers’ Allotments Act, 1887,” a 

Regulation restricting the cultivation to 

spade labour and prohibiting the use of 

the plough ; whether the model Regu- 
lations issued by the Local Government 

Board suggest any such restriction or 

prohibition; whether any Sanitary 

Authorities have submitted for confir- 

mation a Regulation providing that no 

person shall hold more than one acre of 
land altogether, including the acreage 
of any allotment already held by such 
person ; whether sub-section 3 of section 
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8 of the Act allows a Sanitary Authority 
to let to any one person one acre of land 
in addition to the acreage of any allot- 
ment already held by such person ; and, 
whether the Local Government Board 
will refuse to confirm such restrictive 
Regulations. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : In some 
instances Sanitary Authorities have sub- 
mitted Regulations under the Labourers’ 
Allotments Act, 1887, which would re- 
strict the cultivation of the allotments 
provided by them tospadelabour. The 
model Regulations issued by the Local 
Government Board do not suggest such 
a restriction. In some cases Sanitary 
Authorities have submitted Regulations 
which provide that a person who, at the 
time of applying to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity for an allotment, already holds an 
allotment, either from the Sanitary 
Authority or otherwise, shall not be 
tenant of anallotment the area of which, 
together with the area of any allotments 
already held by him, would exceed one 
acre in extent. Sub-section 3 of section 
7 of the Act provides that a person shall 
not hold any allotment or allotments 
acquired under the Act exceeding one 
acre; and it would be competent for the 
Sanitary Authority so to frame their 
Regulations that a person might hold 
from them one acre of land in addition 
to the acreage of any allotments other- 
wise held by him. The Board do not 
consider, however, that, under ordinary 
circumstances, such a restriction as that 
referred to would be unreasonable; but 
before confirming any such Regulation 
they will, of course, consider any objec- 
tions which may be made by persons 
locally interested. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When he will be in 
a position to inform the House what 
proposals the Government are prepared 
to make with regard to the Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen 
Bill? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that when the Bill came before the 
House again he would be prepared to 
inform the House what course the Go- 
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vernment intended to take with regard 
to it. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked when the Bill was 
likely to come before the House again ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was im- 
possible to state the time with any pre- 
cision. 

Mr. FENWICK : Is it likely to come 
before the House this week ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think not. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)}—THE RIVER BANN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any ex- 
penditure, apart from the ordinary 
salaries, has been incurred in maintain- 
ing the navigation on the Lower Bann 
since the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion upon the drainage schemes was 
published; and, if so, what is the 
amount, if any, of such expenditure; 
what proportion of such expenditure has 
been incurred since the introduction of 
the Bann Drainage Bill; what is the 
amount of the fees received since the 
commencement of this expenditure, and 
who is responsible for it; and, whether 
the Trustees of the Bann Navigation are 
prepared to state that during the ex- 
penditure the navigation of the Lower 
Bann has been kept free? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Se- 
cretary to the Trustees of the Bann 
Navigation states that, inasmuch as the 
Trust is for Navigation in connection 
with drainage, no separate account for 
each has been kept; and he is, there- 
fore, obliged to furnish the following 
Return, which embraces works executed 
for the purpose of drainage as well as 
of navigation. Since July 1, 1886, the 
expenditure (apart from the ordinary 
salaries) and the receipts have been as 
follows :—Half-year to December 31, 
1886, expenditure £509 ; receipts from 
Grand Jury £400, from tolls, &. £27; 
June 30, 1887, expenditure £240; re- 
ceipts from Grand Jury £200, from 
tolls, &. £16; December 31, 1887, 


expenditure £410; receipts from Grand 
Jury £400, from tolls, &c. £21; June 
30, 1888, expenditure £86; receipts 
from Grand Jury £400, from tolls, &c. 
£23; period to November 10, 1888, ex- 
penditure £69; receipts from Grand 
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Jury £200, from tolls, &c. £17. The 
Trustees have accounted for these tolls 
to the respective Grand Juries of the 
counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
except as regards those received during 
the last mentioned period, which are 
standing to their credit in the bank 
account of the Trustees. The Secretary 
further adds that the navigation has 
been kept free during the expenditure. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS, CARRICK-ON-SHANNON AND 
BOYLE. 


Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, If he can 
state the number of applications to have 
fair rents fixed awaiting adjudication in 
the unions of Carrick-on-Shannon and 
Boyle; and, if he can state when the 
Sub-Commissioners will hold their next 
sittings in these unions? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Land Commissioners re- 
port that the numbers of fair-rent appli- 
cations referred to are—in the union of 
Carrick-on-Shannon, 552; and in the 
union of Boyle, §48. Lists of cases for 
hearing are at present being printed for 
that portion of the union of Carrick-on- 
Shannon which is in the County of 
Leitrim. No dates have yet been fixed 
for Sub-Commission sittings for the 
other portion of this union, or for Boyle ; 
but they will be held as soon as pos- 
sible. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—CHITTAGONG TO 
DIBRUGARH. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Government of India 
has before it a proposal for the construc- 
tion of a railway from Chittagong to 
Dibrugarh; whether one of the con- 
ditions of the proposal is the concession 
of land and of certain coal and petro- 
leum rights; and, whether he can state 
the full particulars of the proposal, and 
by whom such proposal is made ? 

. THe UNDER SECRETARY of 

STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has received two 
such proposals, which have been sent to 
the Government of India for considera- 
tion and report. Until a reply has been 
received, it is undesirable that the par- 
ticulars should be made public. 


Mr. Madden 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE—ARREST OF 
FRIEDRICH SCHUMACHER. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH '(Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can 
state by whom, and on what charge, 
Friedrich Schumacher was arrested, on 
the 13th of September last, at Leman 
Street, East, Police Station; whether 
complaints have reached him that, after 
being arrested and locked up in a cell, 
a written paper, and, if so, to what 
tenor, was presented for signature to 
the said Friedrich Schumacher, and that 
he was told that he would be released if 
he signed the paper, and on his signing 
the paper was thereupon released ; whc- 
ther the charge against the said Fried- 
rich Schumacher was duly entered in 
the charge-sheet of the day, and sub- 
mitted to the magistrate in ordinary 
course ; if so, what was the magistrate’s 
decision thereon; anc, if not, what 
reason has been given ; and, whether a 
private inquiry into this case was con- 
ducted at Scotland Yard, and by whom ; 
if so, on what date, and what, if any, 
action has since been taken in the 
matter ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that Schumacher was arrested by an 
Inspector, and charged with being a 
suspected person, found on the premises 
of the local Inspector at Leman Street 
Police Station. I have received no 
complaint on the matter; but am in- 
formed that the Inspector, in conse- 
quence of what Schumacher said, ro- 
moved him to the Inspector’s office, 
where he made a statement, which was 
reduced to writing, in which he satis- 
factorily explained the circumstances 
which led to his being found on the 
premises. He was not told that if he 
signed the statement he would be re- 
leased; but he did so voluntarily, and 
was released. The charge had heen 
entered on the sheet in the usual way; 
but was not submitted to the magistrate. 
The matter was inquired into at Scot- 
land Yard on the 8th instant by the 
Assistant Commissioner and the Chief 
Constable ; and the Inspector was repri- 
manded for the irregularities of his 
conduct, and a sergeant who had not 
acted properly in this matter has been 
reduced in rank. 
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BRITISH NEW GUINI 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELu (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, What are the 
limits of the ‘‘certain British territory ” 
in New Guinea which has been erected 
into a separate Possession and Govern- 
ment by the name of British New 
Guinea; whether the whole of that 
territory is really in the effective pos- 
session of Her Majesty; and, how it 
was acquired, whether by conquest, ces- 
sion, or how; if by cession, by whom 
it was ceded? The hon. Gentleman 
also asked, Whether the creation of 
British New Guinea to a separate Go- 
vernment meant that it was separate 
from Queensland, or remained under 
that Colony to the same extent as be- 
fore? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pE Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The bound- 
aries are those of the Protectorate, which 
have already been laid before Parlia- 
ment. They will be found in the new 
Letters Patent which have just been 
printed for Parliament, and will be dis- 
tributed to-morrow or Wednesday. The 
answer to the second paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question is in the affirma- 
tive. In reply to the last paragraph of 
the Question, I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government are advised that 
the territory must be regarded as ac- 
quired by settlement. With regard to 
the hon. Member’s supplementary Ques- 
tion without Notice, I can only repeat 
the statement that there has been an 
Administrator appointed for New 
Guinea. 


THE INDIAN POLICE—APPOINTMENT 
OF EUROPEANS—THE HON. A. HAY. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether there are 
any Rules regarding the appointment 
of Europeans to the Indian Police, and 
if the appointment of the Honourable 
A. Hay to be Superintendent of Police 
is in acecrdance with those Rules; also 
whether it is entirely contrary to the 
Rules proposed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners; and, if he will ascer- 
tain from India whether the Honour- 
able A. Hay was subjected to any test 
of his knowledge of the Native language, 
of Police Law, and of Native manners 
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and customs, before he was appointed 
Superintendent of Police ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
There are Rules regarding the appoint- 
ment of Europeans to the police in the 
various Provinces. The Secretary of 
State has no reason to doubt that the 
appointment of Mr. Hay as an Assistant 
Superintendent has been made in ac- 
cordance with them. No Rules pro- 
posed by the Civil Service Commissioners 
are anywhere in force. There is no 
preliminary examination for admission 
to the Burmah police; but an officer 
would lose his appointment if he failed 
to pass certain examinations in the Bur- 
mese language and Criminal Law within 
a prescribed time. 


IRELAND—STATE OF THE COUNTRY— 
POTATO CROP, &c., IN CO. DONEGAL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the attention of the Government has yet 
been directed to the fact that in large 
districts of County Donegal, especially 
the coast and in the mountainous inland 
parishes, the potato crop averages less 
than half the usual yield, in many places 
the return supplying little more than 
bad seed for next spring, and that the 
people have, in consequence, been com- 
pelled to sell their pigs at serious loss 
because unable to-feed them, while the 
small farmers have nothing to depend 
upon for food for themselves except a 
little oats; whether, if not fully in- 
formed, the Government will make 
immediate and careful inquiry into the 
condition of the district, and take 
adequate steps to meet any impending 
calamity; and, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed at 
once with any public works in any, and, 
if so, which, of the districts referred 
to? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapven) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: In- 
quiries are being made into the whole 
matter. It will, however, necessarily 
take some days before they are com- 

leted, and therefore I will ask the 

on. Gentleman to defer the Ques- 
tion until Thursday, for which day 
a Question of a similar nature has been 

ut upon the Paper by the hon. Member 
or South Donegal (Mr. Mac Neill). 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SITTINGS 
AT STRABANE. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he can 
state at what time the Land Commission- 
ers will sit to hear the cases listed for 
hearing in October of last year in the 
union of Strabane ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
Land Commissioners report that as 
regards the portion of Strabane Union 
which is situate within the County 
Donegal no date has yet been fixed 
for the sitting of a Sub-Commission ; 
but that it is probable there will be 
a sitting therein early in the ensu- 
ing year. As regards the County 
Tyrone portion of the union, the cases 
listed up to October 29, 1887, have just 
been heard. 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS—THE SUPE- 
RIOR COURT OF JUSTICE—THOMAS 
TAYLOR. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether, on or 
about the 3lst of July last, the Chief 
Justice of Her Majesty’s Superior Court 
of Justice in the Bahama Islands 
adjudged that Thomas Taylor, for con- 
tempt of Court, should receive 30 lashes, 
and suffer a term of penal servitude, the 
said contempt consisting in an assault 
committed on the Justice whilst sitting 
on the Bench; whether the sentence of 
whipping was carried out; and what 
course Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take in the matter? 

Str HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) also asked, Whether any infor- 
mation has been received as to a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life and 
flogging passed by the Chief Justice of 
the Bahamas on a man named Thomas 
Taylor; whether it is correct that 
Taylor, having been sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude, committed an 
assault upon the Chief Justice, who 
thereupon increased the sentence to one 
of penal servitude for life, and ordered 
the man to be flogged; if this be so, 
was the sentence inflicted after any trial 
for the assault; was such increased 
sentence imposed in respect of the 
original offence, or as a punishment for 
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the assault; and, is there any record of 
the infliction of such sentence being 
passed ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worws) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): On the 27th 
of July Thomas Taylor, having been 
sentenced by the Chief Justice of the 
Bahamas to seven years’ penal servitude 
for burglary, committed an assault upon 
the Chief Justice in Court, and on the 
31st of July the Chief Justice sentenced 
him to penal servitude for life, and 
ordered him to receive 30 lashes. The 
increased sentence appears to have been 
inflicted as a punishment for the assault 
as a contempt of Court without any 
trial. The Secretary of State has not 
been informed whether the sentence of 
whipping was carried out. A report of 
the sentence, which is stated to be a 
correct copy of the record, is contained 
in The Nassau Guardian newspaper of 
August 1. The Secretary of State has 
given instructions that Taylor is to be 
released after serving the sentence 
inflicted on him for the burglary; and 
that the Chief Justice has been informed 
that should any such grave miscarriage 
of justice occur again, it may have very 
serious consequences for him. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether the sentence 
of whipping was carried out ? 

Baron HENRY ve WORMS: I 
will. 


LAW AND POLICE—DEMORALIZING 
AND INDECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government 
will take into consideration the necessity 
of adopting more stringent measures 
for the suppression of the thieves’ litera- 
ture, and other demoralizing and in- 
decent publications, which are now so 
extensively circulated among the young, 
and which led to the Tunbridge Wells 
murder and so many other crimes ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Government are as anxious as my hon. 
Friend to suppress demoralizing and 
indecent odhieations, and the recent 
prosecution of the publisher of M. Zola’s 
works, by the direction-of the Attorney 
General, is an instance of their action 
in this direction. It must be borne in 
mind that prosecutions sometimes do 
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more harm than good, by making 
obscure publications more widely 
known ; and that it is desirable not to 
prosecute unless it is tolerably certain 
that a jury will convict. Subject to 
these considerations the Government 
are prepared to take all the measures 
that the law permits. 


RAILWAYS— ACCIDENTS TO EMPLOYES. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention had been 
called to the very serious loss of life 
among platelayers and other permanent 
waymen the last year, and especially 
during the winter months; whether 
his attention had been called to the 
evidence at the recent inquest on two 
platelayers killed near Syston Station 
on the Midland Railway ; and, whether, 
having regard to the increased danger 
to these men in foggy and stormy 
weather, the Board of Trade will make 
representations to the Railway Com- 
panies both as to stricter observance 
of their existing Regulations for the 
protection of platelayers in their work, 
and as to the desirability of employing 
additional men or boys to watch for the 
approach of trains, and of giving some 
practical trial to automatic fog signals 
and other mechanical appliances for 
warning the men ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Sir Muicnar. 
Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.) in reply, 
said, that during the last eight years 
official Returns showed each year a 
material and steady decrease in the 
number of fatal accidents to platelayers 
and other permanent waymen. The 
decrease was considerable in the first 
two months of the current year. 


HOME OFFICE — CRIMINAL INVESTI- 
GATION DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Who is at pre- 
sent the Head of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department; whether the Home 
Office communicates with him directly, 
or through the Chief Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police; and, whether ar- 
rangements have been made at the 
Home Office for the investigation of 
Crime apart from Scotland Yard ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Mr. 
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Anderson is, at present, the Head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department. 
The practice at the Home Office has 
been tocommunicate directly with him 
on matters relating specially to his De- 
partment. Where more than Depart- 
mental interests are involved, communi- 
cations are made through the Commis- 
sioner. The answer to the third Question 
is in the negative. The investigation of 
crimes committed in the Metropolis is 
entirely in the hands of the Department 
in Scotland Yard. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman now take the opportu- 
nity of giving the House some definite 
information with regard to the position 
of Mr. Monro? 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington): I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a Question of 
which I gave him private Notice on 
Friday—namely, whether the reason 
given by Mr. James Monro for his resig- 
nation of his office of Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Police was, that under the 
system pursued by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, he could no longer be responsible 
for the administration of the Griminal 
Investigation Department ; and whether 
the Papers on the subject are to be laid 
on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I havegiven the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green infor- 
mation on which he has put a Question 
with regard to Mr. Monro. I informed 
the hon. Gentleman that I was enjoying 
the benefit of the advice of Mr. Monro 
on matters relating to crime. Among 
these matters I may mention that I have 
had a consultation with him on the whole 
subject of the organization of the Cri- 
minal Investigation Department, with 
which he is more familiar than any other 
man in the country, and I need hardly 
say that his advice is most valuable on 
the subject. As to the Question put to 
me by the hon. Member for Kennington, 
I have stated to the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green that Mr. Monro resigned 
because of differences of opinion which 
had arisen between himself and the 
Commissioner on questions of police ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS: If that is the 
case, will the Home Secretary lay on the 
Table of the House the important docu- 
ments which will show exactly the posi- 
tion in which Mr. Monro stands at pre- 
sent, and the absolute reasons which 
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caused his resignation of a most import- 
ant public position ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have quoted 
with literal accuracy the terms of Mr. 
Monro’s resignation. It is not the cus- 
tom to lay Papers of that sort before the 
House. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS: Then I am 
afraid, Sir, we must get them to- 
night. 


THE REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH— 
THE DEEDS OFFICE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSHA (In- 
verness-shire) askedthe Lord Advocate, 
Whether in the Remit by the Secretary 
for Scotland to a Committee of Inquiry 
now sitting on the Sasine Office, and 
other Departments of the Register 
House, Edinburgh, the Register of 
Deeds Office had been included ; and, if 
not, whether he will state the reasons for 
its exclusion ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): The Register of 
Deeds Office is not included in the 
Reference to the Committee. The Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
establishment and cost of the Sasine 
Office, and the establishment and cost 
of the Office of the Director of Chancery. 
The Reference was not intended to be 
of a general description, but was ap- 
—_ with specific regard to the 

epartments named. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—RE- 
LIEF OF LOCAL TAXATION — THE 
PROBATE DUTIES. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the amount arising 
from a portion of the Probate Duty and 
sundry licences which are to be paid into 
the ‘“ Exchequer Contribution Account ”’ 
of the Bank of England, in aid of local 
taxation, may and will be applied to the 
relief of the local and poor rates levied 
during the financial year, March, 1888, 
to March, 1889? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Yes, Sir. The proceeds of 
the licences mentioned iu the 121st sec- 
tion of the Local Government Act and 
of one-third of the Probate Duties dur- 
ing the financial year, 1888-9, will be 
applied, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of that section, to the relief of 
local rates for that same year. 


Mr. Gent-Davis 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—ELECTION 
OF COUNTY COUNCILLORS — THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, If the election of 
County Councillors in the County of 
Middlesex are not to be conducted on 
the system of single member electoral 
districts; and, if so, what is the ground 
for departure from the requirements 


‘of the Act; and, whether he is in a 


position to direct that the requirements 
of the Statute shall be complied with ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Court of Quarter Sessions for the County 
of Middlesex have formed single-mem- 
ber electoral districts for the election of 
County Cvuncillors throughout the ad- 
ministrative county; and where an elec- 
toral division is co-extensive with an 
area for which a separate list of voters 
has been made, one County Councillor 
will be elected for such division at the 
first as well as at future elections. Owing, 
however, to the large population of 
several of the urban sanitary districts 
and parishes, the Justices have found it 
necessary to divide some of them into 
two or more electoral divisions, which 
are not co-extensive with areas for which 
there are separate lists of voters. In 
such cases, the electoral divisions within 
the area for which there is such a list 
must be combined for the purpose of the 
first election, and must return more than 
one County Councillor. The Local Go- 
vernment Act provides for this. A 
separate list of voters will, in future, be 
made for each electoral division; and 
one County Councillor will 5e elected for 
each division at all elections held after 
this has been done. 


THE TRUCK ACTS—DEDUCTION OF 
WAGES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Chief 
Inspector of Factories has recently, in 
more than one case, refused to prosecute 
under the Truck Acts where the em- 
ployer has claimed to make deductions 
from wages on account of fines; and, if 
so, whether, having regard to the 1 & 2 
Will. 1V., c. 37, 8. 3, and 50 & 51 Viet. 
c. 46, s. 13, such refusal to prosecute 
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was made with the consent of the Go- 
vernment ? ; 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Truck Acts, as the hon. Member is aware, 
are silent on the subject of fines for 
negligence or misconduct of the work- 
men; and aclause on the subject pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) was not 
embodied in the Act. My own view, 
after careful consideration of the point, 
has been that where the contract for 
hiring provides for fines and for their 
deduction from wages, such deduction is 
not within the Truck Acts, and it is with 
my consent that the Chief Inspector has 
refused to prosecute in recent eases. It 
is, of eourse, open to anyone to raise 
the question for judicial decision. 


Metropolitan 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND)— 
THE TOWN COUNCIL OF HAMILTON. 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) 


asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
no Councillor of the burgh of Hamilton 
is allowed to take his seat till he has 
paid two guineas for a burgess ticket, 


which practice tends to prevent working 
men from coming forward as candidates 
for the Town Council; whether the 
charge is a legal one; and, whether he 
will endeavour to get it reduced or 
abolished ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.B. 
Rozertson) (Bute): By the 20th section 
of 3 & 4 Will. 1V., ce. 77, no person 
is entitled to be received and inducted 
as Councillor who shall not previous to 
his induction be entered a burgess of the 
burgh; but a person elected Councillor 
is entitled to be entered burgess on pay- 
ment of the ordinances to the common 
good of the-burgh. Those fees in the 
case of Hamilton amount to two guineas. 
I am informed that a gentleman re- 
cently elected a Councillor at Hamilton 
has refused to admit the legality of a 
demand for payment by him of this 
sum, and bas paid under protest. I 
presume that his contention is based on 
the provisions of the Act 39 Vict.c. 12. 
As a dispute has thus arisen falling to 
be determined by a Court of Law, it 
would be improper that I should pre- 
judge it; and, for the same reason, it is 
premature to consider whether legisla- 
tion is necessary. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE—THE CANON- 
BURY MURDER—ARREST OF HENRY 
GLENNIE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green’ 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, By whose 
authority Henry Glennie, after having 
been arrested on Wednesday, September 
19, at 10 p.m., on suspicion of being 
concerned in the murder of Mrs. Wright 
at Canonbury, was kept in custody 
without being brought before a Court 
of summary jurisdiction until Friday, 
September 21 ; and, by whose authority 
the prisoner, in the interval between 
his apprehension and the examination 
before a magistrate, was, upon three 
separate occasions, questioned by a 
police officer—namely, about 11 a.m. on 
September 20, about 10 p.m. on the 
same day, and about 11 a.m on Septem- 
ber 21? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Mattuews) (Birmingham, E.): Henry 
Glennie was detained during the time 
named by the local Inspector in charge 
of the case while the necessary inquiries 
were being made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the prisoner ought 
to be sent before a magistrate or ought 
to be released. The case was a very 
serious one, and 14 persons had to be 
found and brought to the station, in 
order to complete the identification of 
Glennie. It was not until late on the 
night of the 20th that the identification 
was completed. He was brought before 
a magistrate on the following morning. 
Glennie was questioned on three occa- 
sions on the authority of the local In- 
spector who was present. He was asked 
whether he could refer to any persons 
who could prove where he was on the 
night in question; and whether he had 
any explanation to make regarding a 
plumber’s bag which had been already 
identified as belonging to him. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Do I under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
approves.of the practice of police officers 
putting questions to prisoners in custody 
for the purpose of using the information 
obtained against them afterwards? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: In that general 
form I should certainly not approve of 
it; but I think it is only fair to a man 
charged with crime to offer him the 
earliest possible opportunity of excul- 
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pating himself. That, I understand, is 
what took place. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman not aware that the most 
eminent Judges have again and again 
condemned the practice of questioning 
prisoners by police officers ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, certainly, 
if questions are put with a view to prove 
them guilty; but if with a view of 
affording a prisoner an opportunity of 

iving an explanation to exonerate him 
-_ the charge against him that does 
not seem to me to be the same question. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL: In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the answer 
I have received I shall call further atten- 
tion to the subject. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—THE BOUN- 
DARY COMMISSION—REPORTS AND 
MAPS. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, When the 
Reports and maps of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, which were laid upon the 
Table of the House in July, will be dis- 
tributed to Members ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrenre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, he hoped they would be ready for 
distribution to Members on Wednesday 
or Thursday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—DETECTIVE 
DEPARTMENT—RESIGNATION OF SIR 
CHARLES WARREN. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he can 
state the exact reason why the late Head 
of the Detective Department in the 
Metropolitan Police resigned his posi- 
tion; whether it is the fact that Sir 
Charles Warren has now practically the 
direct control of the Detective Depart- 
ment; and, whether, in view of the con- 
stant recurrence of atrocious murders, 
and the failure of the new organization 
and methods to detect the murderer, he 
will consider the propriety of making 
some change in the arrangements of 
Scotland Yard. The hon. ieehen also 
wished to know, whether it was true, as 
reported in the newspapers that after- 
noon, that Sir Charles Warren had ten- 
dered his resignation, and that it had 
been accepted? 


Mr. Matthews 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
already stated the reason why Mr, 
Monro resigned in answer to a Question 
from the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill) on the 6th 
instant, to which I beg to refer the hon. 
Member. I have not got the document 
with me; but I have no objection to 
read to the House the letter. [Mr. 
Gent-Davis: Sometime this evening ?] 
With regard to the remainder of the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
say that Mr. Anderson has now the 
direct control of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, but under the super- 
intendence and control of the Chief 
Commissioner, as provided by statute. 
The failure of the police, so far, to de- 
tect the persons guilty of the White- 
chapel murders is due, not to any new 
organization, or to any defect in the 
existing system, but to the extraordinary 
cunning and secrecy which characterize 
these atrocious crimes. I have already, 
for some time, had under consideration 
the whole system of the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department, with a view to in- 
troducing any improvements that expe- 
rience may suggest. With regard to 
the final Question of the hon. Member, 
I have to say that Sir Charles Warren 
did, on the 8th instant, tender his resig- 
nation to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that it has been accepted. 


REGISTRATION OF MINERS—THE 
COUNTY FRANCHISE. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If he is aware 
that a Revising Barrister, Mr. Yar- 
borough Anderson, has recently dis- 
qualified for the county franchise work- 
men who occupy their houses rent free 
during employment, and whether this 
decision is in aecordance with the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ The Local Government Act, 
1888;” and, if not, whether, inasmuch 
as this decision so injuriously affects the 
great majority of the minersin the Bishop 
Auckland Division and other districts of 
Durham, the Government will take 
steps or facilitate an endeavour to 
remedy the injustice, especially in view 
of the fact that, during the Committee 
stage of the Bill, Ministers gave positive 
and distinct assurances that the wording 
and intention of the Bill obviated all 
danger of any doubt being cast on the 
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validity of the miners’ claim in this re- 
spect ? 


Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
law which applies to the registration of 
miners occupying houses rent free 
during their employment is set forth in 
the decision of the High Court in the 
ease of ‘‘ Smith v. Overseers of Seghill,” 
which will be found in Zhe Law Keports, 
10 Q.B.D. I have no information as to 
the facts of the cases which are referred 
to in the Question which would enable 
me to express any opinion as to whether 
the action of the Revising Barrister was 
in accordance with the decision of the 
High Court in the case alluded to. If, 
however, there was any ground for dis- 
satisfaction with his decision, there 
might have been an appeal to the High 
Court. The Government clearly have 
no power to interfere as regards the 
decision of the Revising Barrister in 
particular cases. 


ARMY CON'TRACTS—MESSRS. ALMOND. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether an order for Government work 
that was given to Messrs. Almond, of 
Willow Walk, Bermondsey, was being 
manufactured on the premises of Messrs. 
Ross and Co., who were struck off the 
list of contractors in March last; 
whether the Government had to coun- 
termand the work being done at Messrs. 
Ross and Co.; and, whether he is 
aware that Messrs. Ross and Co. are 
getting orders for Government work 
under cover of others ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, that it had been found 
that some Cavalry accoutrements or- 
dered in May last from Messrs Almond 
were produced by Messrs. Ross and Co. 
Messrs. Almond had been informed that 
this could not be ‘permitted, and they 
had promised that it should not recur. 
He was not aware that Messrs. Ross 
and Co. were doing any work whatever 
for the War Office. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—COUNTY 
COUNCILS AND ELECTIONS. 
CommanpER BETHELL (York,E.R., 
Holderness) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether a 
county elector can vote for more than 
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one member of a County Council; and 
whether he has reason to believe that 
any doubts have arisen on the subject ? 

Tux PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): There 
has been some difference of opinion as 
to whether a county elector can vote for 
more than one member of a County 
Council. I am of opinion that Section 
51 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, which provides that no person 
shall vote in more than one ward, is 
applied to the electoral divisions in a 
county ; and that, therefore, at the same 
general election for the county no per- 
son can vote in more than one electoral 
division of that county. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): In an elec- 
toral division of London an elector may 
vote for two members. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Clearly. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE WHITECHAPEL 
MURDERS—OFFER OF REWARD. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 

(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, If he 

contemplates offering any additional 

reward for the capture of the White- 
chapel murderer? The hon. Member 
explained that he did not ask this Ques- 
tion from any desire to embarrass the 

Government; but simply because con- 

siderable excitement prevailed in the 

East End of London. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, I wish to ask whether he 
has taken into consideration the pro- 
priety of extending a free pardon— 
which, as I understand, applies only to 
the last murder—to the preceding 
murders, especially having regard to 
the fact that in the case of the first 
murder, committed last Christmas, ac- 
cording to the dying testimony of the 
woman, several persons were concerned 
in the murder ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Owing 
to the public interest taken in this ques- 
tion, I hope the House will aliow me 
at greater length than is usual in an- 
swering a Question to state why I have 
hitherto refrained from offering a re- 
ward in the Whitechapel cases. Before 
1884 it was the frequent practice of the 
Home Office to offer rewards, some- 
times of a very large amount, in serious 
cases. In 1883, in particular, several 
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rewards, ranging from £200 to £2,000, 
wore offered in such cases as the murder 
of Police Constable Bowies and the dyna- 
mite explosions in Charles Street and at 
various Railway Stations. These ro- 
wards, like the reward of £10,000 in 
the Phonix Park murders, proved in- 
effectual, and produced no evidence of 
any value. In 1884 there was a 
change of policy. Early in that year 
a remarkable case occurred. A con- 
spiracy was formed to effect an ex- 
plosion at the German Embassy; to 
‘** plant” papers upon an innocent per- 
son; and to accuse him of the crime in 
order to obtain the reward which was 
expected. The revelation of this con- 
spiracy led the then Secretary of State 
(Sir William Harcourt) to reconsider 
the whole question of rewards. He 
consulted the Police Authorities both in 
England and in Ireland; and the con- 
clusions he arrived at were—that the 
practice of offering large and sensational 
rewards in cases of serious crime is not 
only ineffectual, but mischievous; that 


rewards produced, generally speaking, ! 


no practical result beyond satisfying a 
public demand for conspicuous action ; 
that they operate prejudiciaily by re- 
laxing the exertions of the police; and 
that they tend to produce false, rather 
than reliable testimony. He decided, 
therefore, in all cases to abandon the 
oe gv of offering rewards, as they 

ad been found by experience to be a 
hindrance, rather than an aid in the 
detection of crime. These conclusions 
were publicly announced, and acted 
upon in two important cases in 1884 
—one, a shocking murder and violation 
of a little girl at Middlesbrough; the 
other, the dynamite outrage at London 
Bridge, in which case the Oity authori- 
ties offered a reward of £5,000. The 
Se thus established has since 

een adhered to, I believe, without 
exception at the Home Office. The 
whole subject was reconsidered in 1885 
by Sir Richard Cross in a remarkable 
case of infanticide at Plymouth; and 
again in 1886 by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) in the notorious case of ‘‘ The 
Queen v. Louisa Hart.’”” On both ooca- 
sions, after careful consideration, and 
with the concurrence of the best autho- 
rities, the principle of offering no reward 
was maintained, and rewards were re- 
fused. Since I have been at the Home 
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Office I have followed the Rule thus 
deliberately laid down by my Predeces- 
sors. I do not mean that the Rule may 
not be subject to exceptions—as, for 
instance, where it is known who the 
criminal is, and information is wanted 
only as to his hiding place, or on ac- 
count of other circumstances of the 
crime itself. In the Whitechapel mur- 
ders, not only are these conditions 
wanting at present, but the danger of a 
false charge is intensified by the excited 
state of public feeling. I know how 
desirable it is to allay that public feel- 
ing; and I should have been glad if the 
circumstances had justified me in giving 
visible proof that the authorities are not 
heedless or indifferent. I beg to assure 
the hon. Member and ike House that 
neither the Home Office nor Scotland 
Yard will leave a stone unturned in 
order to bring to justice the perpetrator 
of these abominable crimes, which have 
outraged the feelings of the entire com- 
munity. With regard to the Question 
of the hon. Member below the Gangway 
(Mr. Hunter), it is not proper that Ll 
should give an answer on the sudden. 
I will, however, carefully consider the 
question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his explanation, and to say that 
I agree with him entirely. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, he wished to explain 
why he offered a reward in the case of 
the last murder. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman would be out of Order in 
making any explanation at that time. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—CONSTI- 
TUTION HILL. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
How the right of individuals to drive 
along Constitution Hill is given, whether 
it is arbitrarily given, or whether it is 
regarded as an appanage inherent in 
the past or actual tenure of certain 
offices; and, if the latter, what are the 
offices to which it is an appanage; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a list of those enjoying this 
privilege ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piuyxer) (Dublin University): At 
present all foot passengers and persons 
riding on horseback can pass up Con- 
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stitution Hill; but special permission 
must be given — the Home Office 
for carriages; and I am informed by 
the authorities at the Home Office that 
this privilege is enjoyed, among others, 
by certain high officers of State—such 
as Cabinet Ministers and Ministers from 
Foreign Courts—and that Oabinet 
Ministers are granted the privilege on 
quitting Office. I am informed that it 
is also granted during tenure of office 
to Lords of the Treasury and Admiralty, 
Under Secretaries of State, and officers 
attached to the Headquarters Staff of 
the Army, and that no public purpose 
will be served by laying a list on the 
Table of the House. 


THE MAURITIUS—SIR JOHN POPE 
HENNESSY. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Why Sir John 
Pope Hennessy has not returned to 
Mauritius; and whether he has been 
granted extension of leave, and for what 
reason; and when he is going back ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): It had heen 
arranged that Sir John Pope Hennessy 
should return on the 30th of October; 
but he has been granted an extension of 
leave, on the ground that his presence 
is necessary at the trial of an action at 
law to which he is a party, and which 
has been set down for trial in this 
month. He is going back by the mail 
steamer which leaves Marseillos on the 
Ist of December. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—THE TOWN 
COUNCIL OF HAVERFORDWEST. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 

asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 

he is aware that the clerk to the magis- 
trates for the borough of Haverfordwest 

was appointed as such clerk when a 

member of the Town Council, and has 

since been continued as such clerk whilst 

a member of such Town Council; and 

that, at the recent municipal election, 

such clerk was nominated and elected 

Town Councillor, and is now nominated 

as Mayor, in direct contravention of the 

45 & 46 ict. c. 50, s. 159, sub-section 

2; and, whether the Government will 

take any action in the matter ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

Ricuarp WexsreEr) (Isle of Wight): I 
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have inquired into the matter mentioned 
in the Question of the hon. Member. 
I am informed that the clerk to the 
magistrates was not nominated or 
elected Mayor. It is true that he was 
appointed clerk when a member of the 
Town Council, and has since continued 
to act as such clerk. I am informed, 
however, that there is a Private Act of 
Parliament relating to Haverfordwest, 
and that its position is quite unique; 
and, further, that prior to his appoint- 
ment the opinion of counsel was taken, 
who advised that his appointment would 
not be a breach of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act, 1882. I will look further 
into the matter; and should I have any 
reason to doubt the correctness of the 
opinion given I will communicate with 
the hon. Member and the clerk to the 
magistrates. 


THE TWEED ACTS 1857, 1859. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will consent to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, or 
of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, to inquire into the general 
efficiency and working of the Tweed 
Acts of 1857 and 1859, and into any 
grievances arising from the operation of 
the said Acts ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government do not think it necessary to 
appoint either a Royal Commission or a 
Select Committe. to inquire into the 
working of the Tweed Acts of 1857 
and 1859, as the whole subject will be 
dealt with in the forthcoming Salmon 
Fisheries Bill. In order to give the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House 
full information as to the substance and 
matter of the Bill, the Government pro- 
pose to lay it on the Table of Parlia- 
ment before the close of this present 
Session. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Is it the 
intention of the Government to include 
the Tweed under the general laws of the 
country, instead of being governed by 
its own Acts? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman asks a Question on which I 
can give him no accurate information. 
If he will repeat it on a future day I 
will give him the information he de- 
sires, 
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STANDING ORDERS—MORTMAIN AND 
CHARITABLE USES ACT—LORDS’ 
AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in view of the fact that, 
to the Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Bill, there had in the House of Lords 
been introduced Amendments previously 
negatived by this House, and which had 
been, without Notice, considered and 
agreed to by this House, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose such 
alterations in the Standing Orders as 
will prevent the consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments being brought on in this 
House without the matter appearing in 
the Orders of the Day, or without pre- 
vious Notice ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he agreed that the House should 
be informed of any material changes 
made in a Bill in the other House before 
asking assent to them. He would con- 
sider, during the Recess, whether Rules 
should be framed to secure that object. 


STATE COLONIZATION—APPOINTMENT 
OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, When it 
is his intention to move the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the ques- 
tion of State Colonization, which he was 
good enough to promise on the part of 
the Government on the 9th of August 
last ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sars) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he hoped that the matter would 
come before the House in a few days. 
Undoubtedly an opportunity for debate 
would arise on the Votes. He by no 
means wished to convey that there might 
not also be a debate on the Motion fora 
Committee, if the House generally de- 
sired to prolong the Session for the pur- 
pose. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—IRISH LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is contemplated to introduce 
any new Government measures during 


the present Session in connection with 
Treland ? 
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Commission. 


Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H, 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
my intention, on Thursday, to make a 
statement with regard to the legislative 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
duriog the present Session. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION—THE 
EXPENSES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasurer, 
Whether it is contemplated to present a 
Supplementary Estimate in respect to 
the expenses of the Royal Commission 
now sitting to inquire into the allega- 
tions of The Times against certain Mem 
bers of the House and others; and, if 
not, how the expenses which have been, 
and are being, incurred are to be met; 
whether any sum of money from the 
‘* Secret Service’’ is, or has been, ex- 
pended in aiding Zhe Times, directly or 
indirectly, to secure witnesses or other 
evidence ; whether any money expended 
(if so expended) in procuring or in 
arranging evidence for Zhe Times will 
be carried to the current expenditure of 
the year; and, if so, under what head 
it will appear in the Estimates; and, 
whether 7he Times, or those represent- 
ing Zhe Times, have had access to any 
sources of information in the possession 
of the Government, but not in posses- 
sion of the House, and not accessible to 
the Members accused, or to their repre- 
sentatives? . 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Gentleman asks me four Questions. 
With regard to the first, a Supple- 
mentary Estimate will, if necessary, be 
presented at the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament, to meet the 
expenses of the Royal Commission re- 
ferred to. Pending the presentation of 
that Estimate, the expenses will be, and 
are, defrayed in the ordinary course 
from the Temporary Commission Vote, 
Sub-head K, ‘‘ Commissions not specifi- 
cally provided for.” As to the second 
and third Questions, no sum has been 
expended from the Secret Service Vote 
in aiding Zhe Times, directly or in- 
directly, to secure witnesses or other 
evidence. I will state to the House 
what the attitude of the Government is 
with regard to the last part of the 
Question. An application was made to 


the Irish Government on behalf of Zhe 
Times for access to specific sources of 
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information and for specific information, 
and this application was granted, unless 
where, in the opinion of the Law 
Officers, the information sought was 
privileged from disclosure in the in- 
terests of the Public Service.. Where a 
similar application was made on behalf 
of the other side the same course was 
followed. The Government propose to 
act to all parties in the spirit of a letter 
written by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to Messrs. Lewis and Lewis on the 
7th instant, an extract from which is as 
follows :— 

‘*T shall have great pleasure in allowing you 
to see, and, as far as you think desirable, to 
copy, any transcripts of speeches in the posses- 
sion of the Irish Government which you may 
apply for; and shall, further, be glad to give 
you any information, not of a confidential 
character, upon any specific point respecting 
which you may ask for it in the interest of those 
you represent.” 

That is the attitude of the Government 
to both the parties interested. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): Arising 
out of this Question, I would ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will inquire into the allegations of a 
certain newspaper, that Mr. Justice A. 
L. Smith is a landlord in County 
Tyrone, Ireland, whose rents had been 
largely reduced by the Land Court; 
and, if so informed, whether the Go- 
vernment will take means to have him 
relieved from his duties on the Commis- 
sion now sitting ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! order! 

[No reply. j 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APPOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR HENRY 
A. BLAKE. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
I rise to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
Imay, perhaps, say that on Friday, 
without previous Notice, I asked the 
hon. Gentleman whether the Colonial 
Office had received a telegram from the 
Prime Minister of Queensland and the 
Leader of the Opposition there about 
the appointment of a successor to 
Governor Musgrave? The hon. Gentle- 
man at once replied that the telegram, 
a copy of which appeared in the news- 
papers, had been received and forwarded 
to the Secretary of State. I now wish 


to ask him whether he is yet able to 
inform the House what answer has been, 
or will be, sent to this message ? 
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Taz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Majesty’s 
Government have considered this ques- 
tion, and have decided that the Colonial 
Ministers should be called upon to state 
their objections to the appointment of 
Sir Henry Blake. I cannot do better than 
read to the House the telegram which 
has been despatched to the Colony— 


“Inform your Ministers that Her Majesty's 
Government are not prepared to take any action 
upon the telegram communicated by the Agent 
General, and previously made public, respecting 
the Governor. They prefer that any communi- 
cation on so serious a subject should be made in 
the usual formal manner to the officer adminis- 
tering the Government. Request your Ministers 
to state to you the specific reasons for which 
they object to the appointment of a gentleman 
of high character who has administered 
responsible government with great discretion 
and success.” 


As the telegram published in the 
Press referred to the letter addressed to 
the Agent General in reply tothe request 
that the Colonial Ministers might be 
consulted as to the new Governor, it 
seems desirable to read that letter to 
the House. It was in the following 
terms :— 
** Downing Street, Oct. 19, 1888. 
‘‘Sir,—I am directed by Lord Knutsford to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
17th instant, respecting the telegram which 
you had received from the Government of 
Queensland, desiring that the name of the-pro- 
sed Governor should be submitted to them 
efore a definite decision was arrived at. In 
reply, I am desired to acquaint you that this 
is a request which, in previous cases, it has 
been decided that Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot comply with. It is obvious that the 
officer charged with the duty of conducting the 
foreign relations of the Crown and of advising 
the Crown when any question of Imperial, as 
distinct from Colonial, interests arises, must be 
selected by the Secretary of State for the 
Queen’s approval, and must owe his appoint- 
ment, and be responsible, to the Crown alone. 
It is not pessible, therefore, for the responsible 
Ministers of the Colony to share the respon- 
sibility of nominating the Governor, or to have 
a veto on the selection. Lord Knutsford trusts, 
nevertheless, that the Colonial Ministers will 
understand that he has been deeply sensible of 
the importance of selecting a gentleman of high 
character and proved capacity for the very im- 
portant post of Governor of Queensland, and 
trusts very confidently that when he is in a 
position to make known the name of the person 
selected it will be acknowledged that a satisfac- 
tory appointment has been made. 


“Tam, &., 
“R. G. W. Harzerr. 
** The Agent General for Queensland.” 
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Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): Would the hon. Gentleman 
give us the exact words of the Prime 
Minister of Queensland’s telegram — 
whether the demand was that we should 
“submit ” the name of the Governor to 
them ; or whether the suggestion was 
that it would be expedient to “‘ commu- 
nicate the name of the new Governor 
before his actual appointment ”’ ? 

Baron HENRY. pE WORMS said, 
he had read the words of the telegram 
to the House. Those words were cor- 
rect ; but he did not see that it made 
any difference in the sense. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, if the answer 
which had been sent to the Colony was 
by telegraph; and if the reply to it 
would also be by telegraph, or would be 
deferred till the despatehes ? 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS : This 
is by telegraph. The answer will pro- 
bably be by despatch. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL POLICY OF THE GO- 

VERNMENT—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Sir, I desire to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty a 
Question of which I have not been 
able to give him private Notice, but 
which, no doubt, he will be able to 
answer. He has, on more than one 
occasion recently, and especially at the 
banquet at the Guildhall last Friday, 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
have decided to make a further expendi- 
ture on the Navy. I would ask him when 
does he propose to give the House of 
Commons any information on that 
subject; and will he take the opportu- 
nity afforded by the approaching dis- 
cussion of the Navy Estimates to make 
a statement to the House? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcsz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
right hon. Gentleman was Chairman of 
a Select Committee upon the Navy 
Estimates which made certain recom- 
mendations; and [I have publicly 
announced that, when the time arrives, 
the Government will be prepared to give 
effect to those recommendations. I 
think it will be more convenient when 
the Navy Estimates come on that the 
discussion should, in accordance with 
the Rules of the House, be confined to 
the individual Votes under consideration ; 
but, of course, it is in the power of hon. 
Gentlemen to put to me any Questions, 
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which I will answer to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN ; 
The matter to which I refer is quite 
outside any recommendation made by 
the Committee. The noble Lord stated 
that a few years ago a great shipbuilding 
programme was entered upon ; that the 
financial operations involved in it had 
now ceased; and that the Government 
had resolved to call upon the country 
to make a fresh and further effort in 
that direction. I submit, the House of 
Commons is entitled to know as early as 
anyone what is to be done; and I should 
have thought the Government would 
have been prepared to explain the 
matter to the House of Commons at the 
first opportunity. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I do 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
has accurately al my words. What 
I did say was this—that a large ship- 
building programme had been originated 
three yeurs ago, and that programme 
was now practically completed. For the 
future the hands of the Government 
were financially free, and therefore I 
hoped that next year a fresh and bolder 
start—a more sustained effort—would 
be made to bring the Navy up to the 
state of strength and efficiency which 
Her Majosty’s Government consider to 
be necessary in the interests of the 
country. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington S.): May I ask my noble 
Friend if the House may take it for 
granted that no special proposal for 
extra expenditure on account of the 
Navy will this year be made by the 
Government to the House ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: We 
do not propose to ask for any additional 
sums this year. Our proposals have 
strict reference to the Estimates of next 

ear. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Are the 
Army and Navy Estimates to be takea 
this week ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 


am afraid not. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SALARIES OF THE 
LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 

hampton, E.) : Before the Adjournment 

of August a Return was promised re- 
lative to the emoluments of the Attoraey 
and Solicitor Generals. I would ask 
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the First Lord of the Treasury why 
this Return, which does not occupy two 
foolscap pages, is not yet printed and 
in the hands of hon. Members? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster}: I ex- 
ceedingly regret that the Return has 
been so long delayed; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman is very well aware, the 
Government are not responsible fur the 
delay. The information is available for 
the House, and is literally on the Table 
of the House; and if the House desires 
to proceed with the Vote there is no 
reason why it should not do so. 
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EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 

BILL—THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention had been drawn 
toa paragraph in Zhe Observer of Sun- 
day, to the effect that arrangements had 
been made for a deputation of Con- 
servative Members of Parliament to 
wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to lay before him statements of objec- 
tions to the proposed Wheel and Van 
Tax Bill; that the proceedings would 
be private, but that it was believed that 
tLey would be immediately followed by 
the withdrawal of the measure? He 
would further ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, considering the great loss 
and inconvenience being suffered in all 
parts of the country through the in- 
decision of the Government on this 
question, he could not now make an 
announcement ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surra) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
always very glad to take what rest I 
can, and therefore I did not read the 
paper in question on Sunday. The 
hon. Member will not be surprised, 
therefore, to hear that I have not heard 
of the paragraph nor of the deputa- 
tion, nor of any of the other con- 
sequential movements to which he 
refers. I have already stated that I 
propose to make a statement with re- 
gard to Public Busiaess on Thursday, 
and that is all I can say now. 


SUPPLY—THE IRISH ESTIMATES. 

In reply to Mr. Crancy (Dublin 
Co., N.), 

Tae FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 
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Westminster) said, that he feared there 
was no chance of taking the Irish 
Estimates this week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
pun rowece 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(Ip the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sarartes AND EXPENSES OF 
C1viz DeraARTMENTs. 


(1.) £5,000, to complete the sum for 
the Mercantile Marine Fund (Grant in 
Aid). 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this very unsatisfactory grant, 
and to suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W.H. Smith) the desirability of placing 
the Mercantile Marine Fund altogether 
under the Board of Trade. This was 
one of the cases in which a deficiency 
had been going on increasing for years ; 
it wasa Department that was not under 
the Treasury, nor was it under the con. 
trol of the Board of Trade. In looking 
over the accounts he found that the fees 
from surveys produced in 1885-6 
£55,000, while the receipts from surveys 
were only £33,000. The surveys conse- 
quently cost £30,000 more than the fees 
brought in. In 1886-7 the survey fees 
amounted to £24,000, while the cost of 
maintaining was £57,000. He thought 
the proper thing to do in a case of this 
kind was that when public work was 
being done by a Government Depart- 
ment, such fees should be charged as 
would defray all the expenses without 
necessitating an appeal to Parliament 
for a Vote of this nature owing to the 
expenses having largely exceeded the 
fees. The Vote itself did not show the 
total expenditure, although he saw that 
a deficiency, which amounted to £9,700 
in 1886-7, had been increased this year 
to £13,700. Now there was another 
point which he wished to raise again, 
and he was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was 
in his place, because in regard to the 
question he desired to raise he could not 
help feeling that the Board of Trade had 
acted like a dog in the manger. Ife 
referred to the case of distressed seamen 
who were sent home from distant parts 
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abroad. Time after time various 
Governments of India had called the 
attention of the Board of Trade to the 
fact that distressed seamen were paid 
off in India at the rate of 2s. to the 
rupee. The Board of Trade were quite 
aware that in the articles that were 
signed between the seamen and the 
shipowners there were clauses by which 
the seamen agreed to be paid off in 
India under certain circumstances at the 
rate of 2s. to the rupee. Of course, the 
seamen knew nothing about the opera- 
tion of the articles they signed, and even 
if they did know they would not trouble 
themselves about the matter, because 
they intended to go out in a particular 
ship and return in her, not calculating 
that anything might happen to them 
before they returned home; but when 
they got to India it was possible that 
they might be attacked by dysentery, 
fever, or something or other arising 
from the influences of the climate, which 
necessitated their being sent to the hos- 
pital. The result was that they were 
unable to return bome in the ship, and 
they were paid off in the shipping office 
in India, which meant that they were 
deprived of one-third of their wages. 
It took a ship three months to go out, 
and a seaman received one month’s 
wages in advance, so that they would 
not have more than six weeks or two 
months wages to draw in India; by 
being paid in rupees at the rate of 2s. 
to the rupee they were actually 
defrauded of one-third of their entire 
salary. Having been so swindled out of 
their earnings they naturally became 
distressed seamen, and required to be 
sent home at the cost of the Indian 
Government. Parliament was now 
asked to contribute a sum of money to 
make up a sum of £20,000 a year to be 
expended on distressed seamen, but a 
great deal of the necessity of this con- 
tribution would be removed ifthe Board 
of Trade would pay attention to the 
representations and protests of the 
Indian Government. If the Board of 
Trade would interfere and prevent the 
shipowners from taking this advantage 
of the seamen there would be no dis- 
tressed seamen to be relieved, and it 
would not be necessary to have this Vote. 
The Board of Trade were practically re- 
sponsible for the Vote, and for having it 
brought before Parliament in this form. 
Unfortunately hon. Members knew very 


Dr. Clark 
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little about it, although it was one of 
those Votes upon which they had a con- 
stant increase. He noticed that there 
was one item of decrease; it was the 
case of a well-paid policeman in Liver- 
pool who had been in the receipt of 
£120 a-year for acting as policeman of 
the Merchant Shipping Department of 
the Board of Trade there. This year 
the amount of that salary was deducted 
from the Vote, so that the Board of 
Trade was richer by the sum of £120 
a-year. He thought the Committee 
ought to have more facts upon these 
matters, not only in regard to the surveys 
and the grant to distressed seamen, but 
as to the reason why the fees of the 
engineers were continually augmented. 
He certainly hoped to hear from the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Trade why the old method of 
manufacturing distressed seamen, by 
which they were defrauded of one-third 
of their wages, was continued, and 
whether he was prepared to take any 
step to correct the evil ? 

Mr. C. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) said, the Committee would 
observe that although the estimated re- 
ceipts amounted to nearly £6,000 more 
than they were the last year given 
in the Vote—namely, in 1886-7, yet the 
Grant in Aid remained precisely the 
same — £40,000. He regretted that 
the Committee had so very little ex- 
planation about the Vote, and he 
thought they would derive none from 
the Appropriation Act which would be 
— at the end of the Session. 

or a long time it had been known that 
this Fund was not upon a very satis- 
factory footing; but, nevertheless, there 
was no information before Parliament 
on the subject. He thought it would 
only be fair to the Committee that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, in asking for this 
Grant in Aid, which was certainly not 
justified upon any statement now before 
the Committee, should give them some 
information as to the actual state of the 
Fund, which for a long time had not 
been in a satisfactory position. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
said, he also thought that the Com- 
mittee was entitled to have something 
beyond the scanty information contained 
in the Estimate, which was altogether 
inadequate, and in some cases absolutely 
misleading. This was a sum which the 
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Board of Trade seemingly put before the 
House as a matter of duty by a certain 
Act of Parliament, and the 45 & 46 
Vict., c. 55, required the Department to 
deposit its accounts year by year. He 
would read to the Committee what the 
Auditor General said upon this matter 
in his Report upon the state of the 
Accounts for 1886-7, the last state- 
ment with which Parliament had been 
favoured. The Auditor General pointed 
out that under the Act 45 & 46 Vict., 
ce. 55, a certain sum of money—namely, 
£40,000, was to be annually voted by 
Parliament for five years; but that 
period of five years expired on the Ist 
of April, 1888, and it would be possible 
then, according to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, to review the opera- 
tions under the authority of the Act. 
Notwithstanding that statement of the 
Auditor General, notwithstanding the 
debate which took place on this very 
question in August, 1887, and notwith- 
standing still more the promise given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in answer to a 
Question from himself (Mr. Craig), the 
Mercantile Marine Fund was still in a 
most unsatisfactory position. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine Fund,” 
said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

“Ts a matter which was brought under my 
attention some weeks ago, and [ think that 
these accounts require to be most thoroughly 
examined.’’—(3 Hansard, [318] 1664.) 

He (Mr. Craig) certainly failed to see 
any symptoms of a thorough examina- 
tion in the present Estimates. It was 
quite the reverse. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, in continuing his re- 
marks, gave an undertaking that the 
subject should be thoroughly examined, 
and intimated that it was possible a 
very important decision might be come 
to with regard to it. ‘‘There can be 
no doubt,” added the right hon. Gentle- 
man, ‘‘that the Mercantile Marine 
Fund is in a very unsatisfactory 
‘ae weil He would ask what had 
een done in consequence of that state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? What 
was the examination which had teken 
place? Where was the Statement 
of Accounts? The Statement put 
before the House dealt only with a very 
scanty and paltry portion of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund. The hon. Member 
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for Caithness (Dr. Clark) seemed to 
think that this Fund referred only to 
surveys; but it referred to all the pay- 
ments for lights, for maintenance of new 
buildings, and a variety of other subjects 
connected therewith, the survey being 
only a small portion of the Fund. The 
entire question of the light dues and the 
lighting of our coasts was solely bound 
up with the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the Fund was in a very unsatisfac- 
tory position, and the then Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade read a 
Paper which professed to explain the 
condition of the Fund. It appeared 
from that Paper, singular as it might be 
regarded by the Committee, that the 
Board of Trade had actually engaged in 
alarge loan transaction for the purposeof 
lending money borrowed at a not very 
reasonable rate of interest—namely, 3} 
per cent per annum, in order to fill up the 
void in the Fund. The expenditure of 
the Fund for 1886-7 was something like 
£600,000, while the income was only 
£400,000, and a difference of £200,000 
was made up partly by a loan of 
£150,000, or a portion of a loan to that 
extent, partly by selling the property of 
the Fund, and partly by spending the 
balance taken over from previous years. 
It did seem to him a most extraordinary 
thing for the Board of Trade, after what 
occurred last year, to present these 
accounts again in the same unsatisfac- 
tory and almost misleading form. 
Under the Act of Parliament he had 
already cited, the details of the accounts 
were required to be given to the Auditor 
General, so that they might be examined 
and audited. Had they been examined 
and audited? [Sir Mrcnaet Hrcxks- 
Bgacu: Yes.}] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board 
of Trade said that the accounts 
had been examined and audited ; 
but what did the Auditor General 
say? That gentleman reported that 
they had not been examined at all. 
Perhaps it was necessary to explain that 
under this Fund came the expenditure on 
lights. The expenditure by the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House for 
English lights amounted to £262,000, 
and the expenditure on the Irish lights 
was £96,000 more. What did the 


Auditor General say in regard to that 





expenditure? That officer said that no 
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due and adequate details had been fur- 
nished to him of the expenditure of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, or 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights, nor 
was he in any way cognizant of the 
distribution of the considerable sums 
expended by those Bodies. Now, if the 
accounts were audited and examined, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade seemed to think 
they were, why did the Auditor General 
make such a remark as that? Then, 
again, why was there not a detailed 
account of the expenditure in connection 
with the Mercantile Marine Fund set 
before the Committee on this Vote? 
Were the lights of this country—the 
greatest mercantile country in the world 
—to be entirely withdrawn from the 
ay of theo House of Commons? 

ad Parliament no duty to discharge in 
respect of the efficient lighting of our 
coasts, and also in regard to the econo- 
mical manner in which the work was 
done? Were the Mercantile Marine to 
be saddled with the burden of these 
lights in perpetuity without having any 
right to exercise control over the expen- 
diture? Where was the proof of 
economy in these matters? Parliament 
did not know what this money was spent 
for or what it went for, except under a 
short and narrow head. Last year, when 
they dealt with the subject, there was a 
great outcry about some trifling expen- 
diture on the part of the Northern 
Lights Commissioners, who appeared to 
have spent some portion of their money 
upon a dinner. They were found out 
only because they sent in detailed 
accounts. Apparently the other Com- 
missioners did not, and therefore nothing 
was known of the doings of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights or of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, 
although it might be perfectly well be- 
lieved that the Elder Brethren occa- 
sionally banqueted and entertained Her 
Majesty’s Ministers and distinguished 
guests. If that were so, he wanted to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
why the accounts of those Bodies had 
_ not been examined, because it would 
appear from the Report of the Auditor 
General that they had not been dealt 
with at all. It was all very well to be 
told that there was no finer Body in the 
world than the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, and that their lights were 
perfect and efficient. What he wanted 


Mr. Craig 
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to know was whether the funds were 
economically administered and the main- 
tenance of the lights properly provided 
for? For his own part he did not think 
they were. A friend of his, a practical 
shipowner, told him that the expense of 
the English lights, light for light, 
having regard to the ie a was about 
four times as much as the lights on the 
French coast. Why should that be? 
Would the Board of Trade say that wo 
got value for our money? It’ was all 
very well to say that we had raised the 
light dues. Yes; but had they secured 
the economical administration of the 
Fund? Uertainuly he did not think that 
we got full value for our money, and he 
thought the time had come when we 
ought to deal with the question from a 
national puint of view and insist on the 
perfect lighting of our coasts and the 
proper maintenance of the lights, together 
with the erection of new lights. His 
own opinion was that the whole of those 
matters should be administered by some 
Government Department, or by somo 
other body directly responsible to the 
House of Commons. He did not propose 
to make any Motion at the present 
moment, but he would await anxiously 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, in order to ascertain why the 

romise of the right hon. Gentleman tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
had not been fulfilled. When that ex- 
planation had been given he should be 
prepared to take such course of action 
as he might think fit. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he desired to ask for an explana- 
tion of an item of £156,000, which ap- 
peared in the Vote at page 176, in re- 
ference to Queenstown. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu) 
(Bristol, W.) said, the item in question 
appeared, through a misprint, as if it 
had been on the Estimates for the year 
1887-8; but that was not the fact. 
The item referred to the year in which 
certain charges were first put on tho 
Mercantile Marine Fund, and did not 
refer to the last year. In regard to 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. Craig), lie 
thought the hon. Member was perfectly 
justified in asking him to give the Com- 
mittee some account of the administra- 
tion of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
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and in referring to the promise which 
was made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last year in regard to it. Inthe dis- 
eussion which took place on this sub- 
ject last year, the hon. Member for 
East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
brought the condition of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund under the notice of the 
Committee. It was then pointed out 
that the Fund was practically in a state 
of bankruptcy, and the Government 
were asked to look into the matter, and 
to take some steps, either by lessening 
the expenditure or increasing the re- 
ceipts, to restore it to a state of solvency. 
That was the point he thought to which 
the promise of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred. 
The Mercantile Marine Fund was only 
incidentally touched by the Vote now 
before the House. Under the Act 45 and 
46 Vict. ¢. 55, certain charges, formerly 
borne by the Votes of that House, were 
imposed on the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
which was mainly derived, as the hon. 
Member opposite stated, from light dues. 
In return for the imposition of those 
charges a grant of £40,000 a-year was 
promised by the Treasury for five years, 
to recoup the Fund for the expenditure 
charged upon it. He might say upon 
that point, in passing, that the result 
had been anything but satisfactory to 
the Mercantile Marine Fund ; the charges 
then imposed upon it were under-esti- 
mated by a considerable amount, and 
the Mercantile Marine Fund had lost 
£9,000 a-year by the arrangement. 
He should be glad if the Committee 
could assist him in persuading his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Jackson) to look into the 
matter, with a view, if possible, of 
placing the Vote on the footing it was 
intended to oceupy when the legislation 
of the 45 & 46 Vict. c. 55 was passed, 
He came now to the question of the 
financial condition of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. In the year 1884 a reduc- 
tion of no less than one-fourth of the 
amount of light dues paid was made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), 
who was then President of the Board of 
Trade. The Fund was then consider- 
ably in eredit, and it was anticipated 
that the light dues would increase. He 
did not think, however, that sufficient 
allowance was made for the increase in 
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the expenditure which subsequently 
arose. The result of that diminution 
of light dues was that in the subsequent 
years the Fund got heavily into debt. 
It appeared, from a statement he had 
before him, that in 1886-7 there was an 
exeess of expenditure over income of 
£157,000. hen he came into Office 
at the close of February last he found 
that in 1887-8 there was an excess of 
expenditure over income of £98,000, 
and that the defficiency of 1888-9 was 
estimated at the same sum. The 
deficits incurred had been made up 
by borrowing £250,000 from the Trus- 
tees of Greenwich Hospital, and a 
large portion of that money had been 
expended in making up the deficiency 
of the years 1886-7 and 1887-8. He 
did not wish to go back on the policy of 
his Predecessors. No doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mundella), 
who would be able to speak for himself, 
had felt that, in spite of the condition of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund, there was 
a great difficulty in increasing the 
amount of the light dues, owing to the 
depressed eondition of the shipping in- 
terest. He thought it a mistake that 
the light dues were not increased; and 
as soon as he came into Office he had to 
consider the promises which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and what 
course he ought to take in the matter. 
He soon decided that it was absolutely 
necessary that an increase should be 
made in the light dues for the current 
year. By an Order in Council, which 
took effect on the Ist of June last, the 
light dues were increased by adding to 
them half the amount taken off in 1884. 
The result would be that the deficiency in 
the accounts of the Fund for the year, in- 
stead of being £98,000, as estimated, 
would be less than £20,000; and 
from the natural increase of light dues 
there would be a balance to the good in 
1889-90. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Craig) said they ought not merely 
to consider the receipts but the expendi- 
ture. He quite agreed with him, but 
he did not think that the hon. Member 
was correct in his interpretation of 
the answer which he quoted from the 
evidence of the Auditor General. Ac- 
counts were submitted to the Auditor 
General for the purpose of audit. The 

oint to which the answer referred was, 
he thought, merely the expenses of the 
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Trinity House in management, dinners, 
and matters of that kind. But it was 
_ asked why these details were not sub- 
mitted. It was because the Trinity 
House had a private Fund of their own 
in no way subject to the Government, 
out of which they bore those expenses, 
with the exception of a small allow- 
ance, also made to them, of £1,000 
a-year. It was considered impossible, 
therefore, to call upon them to sub- 
mit the accounts of that Fund to the 
Auditor General. So far, however, 
as the public receipts from the light 
dues and the expenditure of that Fund 
were concerned, he believed that the 
Auditor General had the matter fully 
before him, and that the results were 
published and submitted to Parlia- 
ment. If anything could be done 
which would bring this subject more 
completely under the cognizance of the 
Auditor General he should be glad to 
see it done, because he agreed with the 
hon. Member that the expenditure of the 
Fund should be closely criticized, in order 
to see that the light dues were properly 
applied to the purposes for which they 
were intended. As to the administra- 
tion of lights, he was not at present 
disposed to agree with the suggestion 
of the hon. Member that they should 
be administered by a Government De- 
artment, rather than by the Elder 
rethren of the Trinity House, the Nor- 
thern Lights Commissioners, and the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights. He very 
much doubted whether the lights would 
be better or more economically ad- 
ministered by any Government Depart- 
ment than by those who were at present 
intrusted with their care. Of this he was 
pretty clear—that, at any rate, one of his 
redecessors of the Board of Trade, 
who entertained a strong opinion in 
accordance with that urged by the hon. 
Member, when he came to look fully 
into the matter was converted to the 
opposite view. He thought he had now 
answered the questions whick had been 
asked by hon. Members opposite, and if 
any further information were required 
he should be very happy to give it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
had correctly stated to the House 
the position of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, and it was deplorable that 
the Fund should have been allowed 
to fall into a practically bankrupt state 
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as that in which it was in at the present 
moment; at the same time he must 
certainly refuse to take any responsi- 
bility for the condition of affairs when 
he was at the Board of Trade, because 
he found when he went there that the 
Estimates had been settled by his Prede- 
cessor and the Heads of the Departments, 
and the Treasury for the time being, and 
he had nothing to do but to submit them 
tothe House. They had already been 
settled by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, and no Estimates were submit- 
ted by the new Government. In respect 
of the old method, one thing was quite 
clear—that if the shipping of the country 
was to bear the heavy burden of the 
light dues, there ought to be some care- 
ful and accurate statements made up 
annually to show how the money was 
expended, and thatthe Fund was being 
economically udministered. Grave 
doubts prevailed generally on that 
point in shipping circles. It was be- 
lieved that the money was wastefully 
expended. He did not make any charge 
at all against the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, and he did not know how 
far the shipping interest was satisfied 
with their administration ; but at least 
they ought to be quite clear about it. 
There ought to be no keeping back of 
accounts. The accounts ought to be 
carefully audited, and subjected to the 
same criticisms as the other accounts 
submitted to Parliament. He did not 
quite understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman was justified in assuming that 
the paragraph from the Auditor Gene- 
ral’s Report did not apply to this Fund. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General 
said that he had not been made cogni- 
zant of the distribution of considerable 
sums allotted to those bodies. Surely 
the Auditor General ought to be cogni- 
zant of the matter, and the expenditure 
of these very considerable sums ought to 
be submitted to him and subjected to 
the same rigid scrutiny as all other 
public expenditure. It had always 
seemed to him that the lighting of our 
coasts was a National question, and in 
no other instance had the charge been 
placed on the shipping. It was most 
essential for the Admiralty itself that 
the lights should be efficiently main- 
tained, yet he believed that the Admi- 
ralty contributed nothing towards the 
cost. At any rate, this was a most un- 
satisfactory mode of managing the 
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accounts, seeing that at one time they 
had a surplus collected from the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund, and at another 
time a deficiency which had to be made 
up from the Consolidated Fund. He 
thought that what was required was some 
better system of administration. It 
ought to be administered in such a way 
that Parliament could obtain more com- 
plete information as to the contribu- 
tions to the Fund and the mode in 
which the Fund itself was adminis- 
tered. He thought the whole matter 
was one which ought to be subjected to 
the strictest scrutiny at the hands of 
the House. 

Mr. CRAIG said, there was one 
point upon which he should like to say 
a word. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade was mistaken in the explanation 
he had given in regard to the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Question 
put to him last year. The Question it- 
self was put to the then Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Baron Henry de 
Worms) in these terms— 

‘Tt has been been stated that an account is 
presented to this House showing the state of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. I do not see 
where the cost of administering the light- 
houses is stated.”"—(3 Hansard, [318] 1663.) 
On that occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said in reply that— 

“The question of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund is a matter which was brought to my 
attention some weeks ago,”’ 
and then the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to give the other answer which 
he had already presented to the House. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he did not question the accuracy 
of the quotation made by the hon. 
Member from the evidence of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. But 
if the hon. Member would refer to the 
evidence given by Sir Charles Ryan at 
a later date, on the 28th of June, he 
would find that the Chairman asked Sir 
Charles whether, on the whole, he was 
satisfied ; and the answer was— 

“Tam satisfied that the main principle on 
which the Comptroller and Auditor General 


was appointed was that he should have full 
accounts submitted to him of the expenditure. 


925 


That I believe has been done, but there are | 
other arrangements which did not come so fully 
under his cognizance. However, so far as I am 
able to form an opinion, I am quite satisfied 
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with’ the arrangement the Board of Trade has 
made.” 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, the damaging statements con- 
tained in the Report of the Auditor 
General were that considerable sums of 
money were paid out of a Fund over 
which he had no control, and that he 
had not audited them. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, the accounts in question were paid 
out of private property. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, whether 
the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House 
published any accounts, and whether 
such accounts were accessible to the 
House ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he could only answer that Question to 
this extent. The accounts of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, to which 
reference was made, which were not 
audited, and which were not to be 
audited, and which, so far as he knew, 
were not furnished to Parliament, re- 
lated only to certain small items con- 
cerning small expenses incident to the 
management of the business of the 
Elder Brethren. It had been argued, 
after the Comptroller and Auditor 
General had called attention to the 
matter, that in future a certain sum 
should be set aside, and placed at the 
disposal of the Elder Brethren for these 
purposes. It was, however, limited 
distinctly to a certain sum. So far as 
the accounts themselves were concerned, 
the general accounts for lighting, &c., 
they were all submitted to the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and forwarded to the 
Public Accounts Committee. The hon. 
Member would find in the evidence 
taken on the last Committee that the 
Auditor General expressed himself quite 
satisfied, not only with the general 
accounts, but also as to the propriety of 
the arrangement that had been made in 
reference to those items. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Are those ac- 
counts published ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he wished to 
pursue this matter a little further. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade said, in reply to a 


Question which he (Mr. Molloy) had 


put, that the money which was spent 
was the private property of the Corpora- 
tion. He wished to know where that 
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private property came from? Did it 
come from subscriptions and private 
contributions of individual members, or 
how did it arise? If it did not arise 
from private subscriptions, he did not 
see what excuse could be made for keep- 
ing the accounts secret. It was evi- 
dently a large sum of money which was 
expended, over which they were told 
that they were to have no control, or to 
know anything. He maintained that if 
they were not private contributions 
given by individual members, the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House had no 
right to keep the accounts secret, or to 
spend the money in feasting, which, the 
Committee was told, they did to a con- 
siderable extent. He, therefore, asked 
why the distribution of the money 
arising from that property was not 
made public, and audited so that Par- 
liament could have some control over it, 
or, at any rate, offer some advice upon 
it? The least they were entitled to 
know was the source from which the 
money arose. 

Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, that no answer had been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade to the very grave 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark) as to the com- 
plaint that merchant seamen were dis- 
charged in India, and, when discharged, 
were paid off at the rate of 2s. per rupee. 
It was the duty of the Board of Trade 
to protect our seamen, and to see that 
no injustice was done to them. He 
presumed that the statement of the hon. 
Member was made after careful inquiry ; 
therefore he thought that some answer 
was due, and that some explanation was 
necessary. If such a practice existed, it 
was certainly a great scandal, and it 
was the duty of the Board of Trade to 
call the attention of the shipowners to 
such an infraction of the law. Every- 
body knew that the officials in India 
were paid in rupees; but then the 
engagement and contract was made 
in rupees. The merchant seamen were 
dealt with very differently It now 
seemed that they were paid off in India 
at the rate of 2s. a rupee, whereas the 
value of the rupee was only Is. 5d. or 
1s.4}d. If they were paid in gold, they 
would be able to obtain cash according 
to the currency of the country. He 
hoped that the matter would not be 
passed over in silence. 


Mr. Molloy 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he should be very sorry to 
pass it over. The difficulty was that 
the seamen signed a contract note to 
the effect that uny sum due to them in 
wages in the event of their being dis- 
charged in India should be paid at the 
rate of 2s. per rupee. What he had 
endeavoured to do was to warn seamen, 
so far as he could, not to sign such a 
contract note at all; but to insist upon 
being paid in India at the proper rate 
of exchange. 

Apmirat FIELD said, that, in his 
opinion, to call that practice by its right 
name it was little short of a swindle. 

Dr. CLARK said, the facts had been 
placed before hon. Members in Blue 
Bovuks, and he had been somewhat 
astonished that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
had not said anything about it. Per- 
haps the best course would be to move 
the reduction of the Vote, in order that 
he might take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee upon the matter. In the first 
place he was prepared to admit that the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company and 
other large Companies did prepare a 
contract note which the seamen were 
supposed to hear read before they signed 
it; but everybody who knew anything 
about the matter knew that a clerk 
mumbled something of which nobody 
knew the purport, and the seamen after- 
wards signed jt without knowing what 
it was about. If they did know, they 
invariably thought that it was not likely 
to affect them. It was under such cir- 
cumstances that a seaman signed a note; 
the ship left this country, and on its 
arrival in India he found that it was 
necessary for him to go into hospital, 
and then when he was discharged, and 
the ship went away, instead of obtaining 
wages at the rate uf £3 a month as it was 
agreed to be paid, he was only paid £2 
a month, owing to being paid, not in 
gold, but in a depreciated currency. He 
thought that in this matter the Board of 
Trade ought to have carried out the 
wish of the Indian Government, who had 
asked Her Majesty’s Government to 
pass a short Bill to compel the seamen 
to be paid off when discharged at the 
current rate. It was the red-tapeism of 
the Board of Trade, both under the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) and others, which had 
prevented that being done. From time 
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to time during the last seven or eight 
years the Bombay Government, in par- 
ticular, had petitioned the Government 
in India on the subject, and the Go- 
vernment of India had sent Memoranda 
to the Board of Trade asking them to do 
something, but hitherto nothing had 
been done. The Indian Government 
complained that these poor people were 

laced on their hands. Now, under the 
Truck Act an employer was prevented 
from paying for labour in kind, and 
under that Act this occurrence could 
not have happened. Whenever a sea- 
man was left behind in India he was 
swindled by the shipowner, and the Board 
of Trade did nothing to protect him, and 
the result was that a sum of £30,000 
had to be contributed by the State in 
order to enable distressed seamen to be 
brought back home. His only object 
in calling attention to the question was 
to ask the Government to prevent such 
a disgraceful scandalin the future. He 
had called attention to the difference 
between the fees for surveys and the 
sums which were paid for such surveys. 
In 1885-6 the expenditure was £55,000, 
while the survey fees only amounted to 
£33,000, leaving a deficiency of £22,000. 
The same thing occurred in 1886-7, 
when the survey fees amounted to 
£24,000, and the salaries and expenses 
to £57,200, showing a difference of 
£33,000. He, therefore, thought he 
was justified in mentioning the circum- 
stance, and maintaining that the survey 
fees ought to bear the whole cost of the 
survey. He regretted to say that under 
this Vote the Committee were unable to 
get any information in regard to the 
survey. The public work done by the 
State purported to be done by fees, but 
in this instance it was done partly by a 
grant from Parliament. He thought 
that it should be done entirely by fees, 
and that the public, who got the benefit 
of the work, should pay the cost. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he was sorry to say that whatever might 
be the effect of charging insufficient 
survey fees, when they came to con- 
sider the expense of the surveys, the 
Government had no power to raise 
the fees while the law remained as 
it was now. At present the fees 
were, with one or two exceptions, as 
high as they were authorized to be 
charged by the existing law; whether 
the law should be altered in order to 
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enable higher fees to be charged was 
another question, and he promised to give 
consideration to it. On the other hand, 
he hoped the hon. Member would not 
divide the Committee. Nothing could 
be done by the Board of Trade with 
respect to the payment of wages of the 
exchange value of 2s. per rupee unless 
Parliament invested the Board of Trade 
with power to interfere. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) ac- 
cused him and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) of red-tapeism in the matter, 
but the hon. Member had himself ad- 
mitted that it was impossible for the 
Government to insist that the seamen 
should be paid in any other way 
after they had signed the contract 
note. So far as the law at present 
stood, they could do no more than they 
had done already—namely, endeavour 
to warn the seamen against the contract 
note. 

Dr. CLARK said, the same hardship 
was suffered with respect to the Mexican, 
Chinese, and other currencies. He 
vhought that a short Act might be 
easily passed to remedy the evil, by 
compelling payment to be made at the 
current rate for the time being. 

Mr. OC. T. D. ACLAND said, there 
was one point in the questions he had 
put to the President of the Board of 
Trade which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not answered, and that was, why 
the Grant in Aid was kept at exactly 
the same proportion—namely, £40,000, 
while the receipts were estimated to 
be considerably in excess of what they 
were in previous years? He might 
call attention to the fact that, by 
the Act under which the payment 
of £40,000 had been sanctioned for 
the last five years, it was stated that 
the accounts of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund should be deemed Public Accounts, 
and examined and audited accordingly. 
The last Report of the Auditor General 
complained that no details were fur- 
nished as to the expenditure incurred 
by the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners, and the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, nor was he cognizant of 
the expenditure of considerable sums 
allocated by those Bodies. He con- 
tended that full accounts ought to be 
furnished, and that under the Act of 
Parliament they were entitled to 
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demand them. It was clearly the in- 
tention of the Act that they should be 
furnished. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that an account of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund was furnished every year, and he 
thought the hon. Gentleman could not 
have been in the House when he had 
entered into an explanation of the 
matter. He understood the statement 
of the Auditor General to be qualified 
by a later statement, from which it 
appeared that all that was not sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General was the private expenditure of 
the Trinity House in entertainments and 
other matters. That expenditure, with 
the exception which he had mentioned, 
was defrayed out of their private funds, 
and not from money derived from lights. 
With respect to the £40,000, the sum 
was fixed for five years, and the period 
expired last Session, when the accounts 
ought to have been balanced. The 
Treasury. however, did not take the 
same view of the question as he did. 
He would endeavour to put the matter 
on a better footing before the next 
Estimates were framed. 

Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND said, that the 
Treasury stated that they had no control 
over this Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £19,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for Her 
Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services.’’ 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that in rising to oppose this Vote 
he must say it appeared to him a 
monstrous thing that in a country like 
this they should have a grant for Secret 
Service at all. It was more monstrous 
when they remembered the fact that 
when, some years ago, asum of £10,000, 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and since taken off by Parliament, was 
in full swing, the amount of the Secret 
Service money was absolutely less than 
it was now—that was to say, that the 
total for Secret Service charged sepa- 
rately on the Estimates, with this sum of 
£10,000 added, was much less than the 
sum the Committee were now asked to 
vote. The Vote showed a decrease of 
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£10,000 on the sum they were asked 
to vote last year, but it was still many 
thousands more than it was even 10 
years ago; and he thought it was 
not too much to ask what Depart- 
ment had the spending of the money, 
and why it should be possible to put 
such a question as that which was put 
to the Government early in the evening 
by his hon. Colleague (Mr. Labouchere), 
There ought not to be a possibility of 
suggesting that some Department used 
the money of the nation outside the 
knowledge of Parliament and beyond 
its control. Certainly, such a matter 
was one on which Parliament ought to 
express an opinion. It was not true 
that what was called Secret Service 
money had never been examined into 
by Parliament. There was one notable 
instance on record in the Journals of 
the House where very high personages 
were dealt with for the misappropria- 
tion of Secret Service money. Nothing 
of that kind, of course, was likely to 
occur in these times of straightforward 
honesty ; but one would like to know 
what Secret Service money was intended 
for. If it were used by the Foreign 
Office, let there be a special record of 
the sum placed at the disposal of the 
Foreign Office; if it were required by 
the Home Office, let there be a similar 
record in regard to the Home Depart- 
ment. He objected to the putting 
down of one ‘general amount when one 
Minister alone might have the disposal 
of it, so far as the House of Commons 
knew, and he protested against the 
Committee of Supply being asked to 
vote this Estimate blindly year after 
year. It used to be said that the 
£10,000 charged on the Consolidated 
Fund was as necessary as any other 
part of the Secret Service money. But 
under the pressure of public opinion 
that sum was withdrawn, and it was 
then found that it was not necessary at 
all. He had heard that even within 
the last eight years the Secret Service 
money had been employed in bringing 
Members up to that how to vote. He 
should not have thought that the as- 
sertion could be true if he had not been 
told that one of the Members himself 
had boasted that he had his railway 
fare paid out of this Fund. Even then 
he was inclined to believe that the 
Member in question made a vain- 
glorious boast that had not the slightest 
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foundation, because he could not think 
any Minister would sanction such an 
improper transaction. The occasion 
was a Division in which, personally, he 
had taken considerable interest, although 
he was not allowed to take part in the 
proceedings of the House at the time. 
On another occasion, it was alleged that 
a portion of the Secret Service money 
was employed in connection with an 
election serutiny. If money was to be 
paid at all for seeret service, it ought te 
be paid openly so far as the Depart- 
ments which employed it were con- 
cerned. He intended to divide the 
Committee against the Vote as a matter 
of principle. He thought, when the 
matter was under discussion last year, 
that there was some disposition on the 
part of the hon. Gentleman the Secro- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) to 
state what portions of this Fund were 
paid to particular Offices. He saw no 
reason why such information should not 
be given. He did not suppose that 
much of it found its way to the Board 
of Trade, or that that Department was 
ever likely to deal with Secret Service 
money. But it ought not to be possible 
for any hon. Member like himself, who 
happened to be of a suspicious turn of 
mind, to suppose that the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) could 
ever have any portion of the £40,000 
voted in the shape of Secret Service 
money placed at his disposal. 

Tur CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member moved the reduction of the 
Vote ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he made 
no Motion. He opposed the whole Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he had waited in the expectation 
of seeing some Member on the Treasury 
Bench get up to defend the Vote, and 
he only interposed because he saw that 
the Chairman was about to put it with- 
out a word of explanation from the Go- 
vernment. He did not go quite as far 
as his hon. Colleague in his objection to 
this Vote. He would not say absolutely 
that there ought to be no Secret Service 
money paid, but he agreed with his 
hon. Colleague that the Secret Service 
money ought to appear on the special 
Votes of the Departments which spent 
it. There used to be a notion that all 
the Secret Service money was spent by 
the Foreign Office ; but he thought that 
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notion was pretty well dissipated at the 
— aes and it would be found 
that very little was spent in the Foreign 
Office. His hon. Coll e had just 
stated that it occurred, ole a short time 
ago, that a Member of that House—he 
(Mr. Labouchere) presumed a Conserva- 
tive or a Unionist—received his railroad 
expenses for coming up to that House to 
vote. A distinct charge was, therefore, 
made. Was there to be any investiga- 
tion into it? Was the Vote to be passed 
without any explanation whatever? He 
had often heard it said about this Secret 
Service money that in days when the 
Irish Party were not united, as they 
were now, it was employed in securing 
the votes of the Irish Members by pay- 
ing what was called their “ expenses ”’ 
in coming over to this country to vote 
fora particular measure, The Irishman 
was round the corner, but he used to 
write to say that he was at Galway, 
or Heaven knew where, and could not 
appear until his expenses were paid. 
The money was given to the man round 
the corner, and the Irish Member soon 
made his appearance in the House. 
There had been ail sorts of abuses in 
regard to the employment of this Secret 
Service money, and, without insisting on 
knowing how every penny of it was 
spent, the Committee ought to know by 
what Department it was spent. He 
was now about to make another asser- 
tion. Hon. Members on the other side 
of the House would remember the 
numerous oecasions on which 0’ Donovan 
Rossa had been abused in that House. 
It was said to be perfectly monstrous 
that O’Donovan Rossa should be re- 
ceiving money here, there, and every- 
where for the purchase of dynamite to 
destroy the Government of England. 
Now, he was prepared to assert, with- 
out fear of the Government being able 
to show that he was wrong—he was 
prepared to assert that Secret Service 
money was, at that very time, actually 
being given to O’Donovan Rossa, and 
that the funds which hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Benches opposite com- 
plained of being given to O’Donovan 
Rossa were supplemented by contribu- 
tions from the Secret Service Fund by 
Her Majesty’s Government themselves. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): What was the date ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he made 





‘a general statement, and left the Go- 
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vernment to deny it. Would they grant 
an investigation into the charge? Would 
they appoint a Special Commission ? 
Not a bit of it. There could be no 
doubt that money had been expended 
in this way, nor could the fact be 
doubted that it had been thrown away. 
As his hon. Friend had stated, up to a 
few years ago the Secret Service Vote 
was supplemented by the payment of 
a sum of £10,000 out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. That sum of £10,000 had 
now been docked off. It was never 
denied that the money was spent by 
each political Party, when in power, for 
its own Party purposes. As each was 
tarred by the same brush the abuse 
was allowed to remain, until his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bury (Sir Henry James), with 
his stern independence, belled the 
cat. = hon. Memper: It was the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill). } 
He believed he was right in asserting 
that it was the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury, supported by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington, who came forward to bell the 
cat, and put a stop to this gross abuse. 
The consequence wasa saving of £10,000 
a-year. Personally, he desired to have 
some explanation of the sum which 
appeared in the Estimates this year 
under the head of Secret Service money. 
He wished to be informed if there was 
any reason in the world why it should 
not be put down in the Votes of each of 
the Departments to which it was paid 
under the head of ‘‘ Secret Service?” 
Parliament would then know, in a 
general sort of way, what each Depart- 
ment spent. At present they knew 
nothing whatever about it. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
there was one aspect of the question 
which was an exceedingly serious one, 
but which had not yet been brought 
before the Committee. When the diseus- 
sion upon this Vote took place in Com- 
mittee of Supply two years ago, it was 
found that the Secret Service money 
. voted by Parliament had been set aside 
by each Party in turn, to a considerable 
extent, for its own eleetioneering pur- 

s. When that fact transpired much 
indignation was expressed on both sides 
of the House that such misuse had been 
made of the Secret Service money of the 
country. How stood the matter at this 
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moment? Every Minister who spent 
any portion of the Secret Service money 
voted by the House had to make a de- 
claration that it had been spent for 
what he considered to be for the benefit 
of the State. The Oomptroller and 
Auditor General touched upon that 
matter in his Report this year. He 
stated that the documents transmitted 
to the Exchequer and Audit Department 
in connection with this Vote consisted 
simply of the amounts which had been 
expended by the Officers of the State. 
In his Report upon the Public Ac- 
counts of the year 1884-5 the Auditor 
General stated that he was unable to 
accept the statement of the Minister as 
satisfactory proof of payment under the 
provisions of the Exchequer and Audit 
Department, and, for a similar reason, 
this year he was unable to certify to the 
correctness of the present account. He 
(Mr. Molloy) considered that this was a 
very serious aspeet of affairs. It was 
distinctly stated that the accounts of 
money voted by that House for Secret 
Service of the most dangerous cha- 
racter in the hands of any Govern- 
ment, and which ought to be submitted 
to the Auditor General and audited 
year after year, were so unsatisfactorily 
presented that the Auditor General 
was unable to certify as to their 
correctness. Now, what did _ this 
mean? It meant that the whole control 
of the House of Commons over the ex- 
penditure of the Secret Scrvice money 
had ceased to exist. The object of the 
audit was to prevent any misuse being 
made of it. Under this condition Par- 
liament had, year after year, granted 
this money, and yet, year after year, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General told 
them that he was dissatisfied with the 
accounts sent in, and he refused to cer- 
tify them. That fact, he thought, was 
serious enough, as far as it went; but 
the object of the Auditor General’s cer- 
tificate was this. It was admitted by 
Parliament, generally, that under certain 
circumstances, which had arisen from 
time to time, it was n to spend 
money for the benefit of the State, and 
to spend it secretly. In order to check 
the misuse of the money, Parliament had 
insisted upon this condition being at- 
tached to the Vote—that the certificate 
of the Minister by whom the money had 
been spent should be submitted to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, and 
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passed by him: Did the House of Com- 
mons intend to continue going on to 
vote the money while the Government 
declined—he desired the Committee 
clearly to understand that he did not 
speak of any one Government in par- 
ticular—while the Government declined 
to give any account in accordance 
with the conditions and agreement made 
with the House when the money was 
voted? He had said, when the subject 
came up in that House two or three 
years ago, that great indignation was 
expressed on both sides when it was dis- 
covered that the money had been used for 
electioneering purposes, and there wasa 
clear understanding that no such gross 
misuse of the Secret Service money was to 
take place again. A form of certificate 
was prepared, and that form of certifi- 
cate was assumed by the House to mean 
that the misuse of the Secret Service 
money for electioneering purposes would 
never occur again. What was the form 
of the certificate? He was sorry that 
he had not got a copy of it with him; 
but it was a declaration by the Minister 
that the portion of the Secret Service 
money spent by him had been spent, in 
his opinion, for the benefit of the State. 
Some hon. Members might remember a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
two or three years ago. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in addressing some enthusi- 
astic Unionists, informed them that the 
salvation of the Empire depended upon 
himself and his Colleagues remaining in 
Office. That was the opinion which, no 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman still 
held, and might be pretty accurate from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s point of 
view. No doubt it was an opinion that 
was expressed honestly, and that if 
another Ministry were in power to- 
morrow a similar statement might be 
made from the same conscientious con- 
viction. If it were a fact that the salva- 
tion of the country depended upon the 
Tory Party—for that was the Party 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
serving in Office—then he maintained 
that under the certificate which a 
Minister who employed Secret Service 
money had to send to the Auditor Gene- 
ral in which he declared that he was 
perfectly satisfied with the way in which 
the money had been spent, there was 
nothing to prevent it from being used in 
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contesting seats throughout the country. 
It might be said that in the course of 
the debate there was anagreement that 
that was not to be. Quite true; but 
what had the Judges said two or three 
weeks ago in regard to a very public 
case, ae the debates of that House ? 
The learned Judges said they knew 
nothing of the debates which took place 
in the House of Commons; but that it 
was their duty to construe according to 
the language of the Act of Parliament. 
Therefore, he said that any Minister, 
without any dishonour to himself ,could 
construe the form of certificate to mean 
that he was absolutely justified either in 
paying, out of this Fund, the expenses 
of his own election, or in paying the ex- 
penses of a contested election for any 
other Tory candidate who wished to 
enter Parliament. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought the Committee would 
be acting wrong if there were not some 
more distinct and clear understanding 
and arrangement about the employment 
of the Secret Service money than would 
exist if they consented to pass the Vote 
as it stood. In regard to agreements 
made in that House, they were as much 
bound by the letter of the certificate as 
they were by the letter of an Act of 
Parliament. It had been shown that in 
the first instance the Auditor General 
had refused to accept the certificate, and 
had applied to Parliament to assist him 
in the matter, so that proper control 
might be had over the expenditure. It 
was further believed that the practices 
which caused so much indignation, two 
or three years ago, as to the misuse of 
this Fund for Party electioneering pur- 
poses, existed now to as great an extent 
as they ever did. It was of no use for 
a Minister to rise in that House and say 
that it was no such thing. He could 
not bind others. There might be a 
change of sides in the House; many 
things might happen; and, therefore, 
they were bound to have such a cut and 
dried agreement with regard to the ex- 
penditure of the Secret Service money 
as would prevent any gross abuse in 
future. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tux TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the hon. and learned Member for King’s 
County would perhaps pardon him if he 
said thatthe hon.and learned Member had 
confused in his mind two Funds. He had 
spoken—and the whole of his speech had 
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been directed to the same point—as if 
the Secret Service money the Committee 
was now asked to vote might be used by 
the Minister for electioneering pur- 
ses. He entirely agreed with the 
a and learned Member that if any 
of this money was used for electioneering 
urposes such use would be not only 
immoral, but dishonest. When his noble 
Friend the Member for South Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the possi- 
bility of that occurring was put an end 
to. Under his noble Friend’s instruc- 
tions, he (Mr. Jackson) had brought in 
a Bill which put an end to the sum of 
£10,000, which had hitherto been borne, 
not upon this Vote but upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and which could be spent, 
and had been unquestionably used, for 
electioneering purposes. His noble 
Friend decided that the money should 
no longer be so used and that the 
practice should cease, and consequently 
that sum of £10,000 was not brought 
under the cognizance of Parliament 
every year. As a matter of fact the 
Fund of £10,000 had ceased to exist, and 
none of the money now voted could be 
spent in electioneering purposes. The 
hon. and learned Member had referred 
to the certificate of the Minister through 
whose Department the money passed, 
and which he had said the Comptroiler 
and Auditor General declined to accept. 
He might point out to the Committee 
that with regard to the certificate it was 
a question which had been in dispute, or 
in abeyance, more or less for two or 
three years; and the Government were 
of opinion that some arrangement ought 
to be made to meet, as far as possible, 
the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
views. As he understood, the objection 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
was not that he had reason to doubt 
that the expenditure had taken place 
on the part of certain Ministers, but that 
from an Auditor’s point of view he 
could not accept the form of the certifi- 
cate as a sufficient justification for pass- 
ing the accounts, and therefore could 
* give no voucher to Parliament in refer- 
ence to the expenditure. This was pre- 
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details could not be placed upon the 
Votes, the Government must appeal to 
the House of Commons to support it. 
The new form of certificate, however, 
had been laid before the Public Accounts 
Committee this year, and it must be 
borne in mind that the Public Accounts 
Committee was a Committee appointed 
by the House, and that Committee had 
reported upon it. Their Report was to 
this effect—that in reference to the 
Secret Service money, the Treasury had 
proposed that the Minister should be 
responsible for the expenditure, and 
should be required to give a new form 
of certificate as follows :— 

“T hereby certify that the amount expended 

in Secret Service under my directions was so 
much, and the balance in my hands on the 31st 
of March was so much; and I further solemnly 
declare that the interests of the Public Service 
required the above payments out of the Secret 
Service Fund, and that they were properly so 
made. 
In their Report the Public Accounts 
Committee said that the Comptroller and 
Auditor General had not yet expressed 
his opinion on the sufficiency of the new 
form—in all probability he would do so 
on the first opportunity; but, considering 
the nature of the service for which 
the expenditure was incurred, they 
were disposed to consider that the 
certificate, as amended, answered all 
reasonable Parliamentary requirements, 
He thought, therefore, the Government 
had shown that they had been most 
anxious to bring this qvestion into a 
proper position. They had done all that 
they could, and, at all events, they had 
satisfied the Public Accounts Committee 
that what they had proposed was 
reasonable. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he was sorry to 
obtrude himself again; but the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
appeared to have missed the whole 
point of the observations he had 
addressed to the Committee. He made 
no charge against any Minister—that 
was not his object at all—but he con- 
tended that from the form in which the 
certificate was drawn it might be con- 
scientiously subscribed to by any Minister 
who had used the money for Party 

urposes. 


cisely one of the cases in which, when the | purpo 


Government, upon its responsibility, 
came forward and said it was necessary 
that a certain sum of money should be 
placed at their disposal in the interests 
of the State, only to be used when the 


Hr. Jackson 





Mr. JACKSON: No. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he would ask 
the hon. Gentleman to point out what 
there was in it to prevent him? Ifthe 
Minister considered, as he might fairly 
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and honestly consider, that a particular Russell), if he had happened to hold 
urpose was for the benefit of the the Office, or that of any other Attorney 
ublic Service, even ifitincluded elections General, as of the hon. and learned Gen- 


in the interest of his own Party, he 
could honestly, under the certificate, 
spend the money in that way. What he 


maintained was, that there ought to be | 


something in the declaration which would 
have the effect of preventing the pos- 
sibility of any future misuseof the money, 
and there should be a distinct declara- 
tion that it had not been used for Party 
purposes. They knew that it had been 
used by every Government for Party 
purposes in the past, and to avoid that 
abuse in the future he would suggest 
that some words should be inserted in 
the certificate which should make it clear 
that the Secret Service money had not 
been used in any sense for Party 


purposes. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 214; 
Noes 94: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 282.) 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £29,776, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries of 
the Law Officers ; the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Depariment of the Solicitor for the Affairs 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and of the Depart- 
ment of the Queen’s Proctor for Divorce Inter- 
ventions, and of the Department of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions; the Costs of Prosecu- 
tions, including those relating to the Coin, and 
to Bankruptcy, and of other Legal Proceedings 
conducted by those Departments ; and various 
other Legal Expenses, including Parliamentary 
Agency.”’ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, heroseto move to 
reduce the salaries of the Law Officers 
of the Crown by £4,000—namely, the 
Attorney (General (for non-contentious 
business) £2,000, and the Solicitor 
General (for non-contentious business) 
£2,000. This reduction was one which 
he had proposed last year; butatthattime 
the Committee was not prepared to give 
effect to his views. He did not oppose 
the Vote from any personal or Party 


motive. He should have been just as 
much in favour of reducing the salary 
of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Sir Charles 





tleman opposite ; because he thought the 
English Government paid their Law 
Officers “ not wisely,” but very much too 
well. He did not think the public were 
really aware of the amount of the emolu- 
ments the Law Officers of the Crown 
received. He presumed that he would 
not be in Order if he were to refer to the 
Scotch and Irish Votes in thisconnection. 
He would therefore leave the task to the 
Scotch and Irish Members, who, no 
doubt, at the proper time, would discuss 
the Votes for their respective countries. 
At the present moment he proposed to 
confine himself to the consideration 
of that part of the English Vote which 
related to the salaries of the Attorney 
and Solicitor General. About 50 years 
ago the salary was abolished by the 
Whig Government of the day when they 
were economizing on every hand. The 
Government cut down the salaries, and 
allowed the Law Officers to be paid on 
the ordinary scale for such work as they 
were asked to do for the Goverment, 
and so economical were the Govern- 
mentthat they refused toallow their Law 
Officers to use Government stationery, 
but compelled them to provide their 
own pens, ink, and paper. To such 
a degree was this course pursued, that 
“ Honest Jack Campbell,” who was then 
in Office, complained bitterly of being 
condemned perpetually to the Office of 
Solicitor General, ‘‘ with itsscanty emolu- 
ments,” and added to that the further 
grievance—a somewhat odd one for a 
Whig—that he had “to find an inde- 
pendent seat in Parliament” for himself. 
The emoluments rapidly increased as 
the work increased, and in 1871 Mr. 
Lowe, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, changed the mode of pay- 
ment by astroke of the pen, altered the 
system of payment, and curtailed the 
emoluments. He instituted asystem of 
fixed salary for so-called ‘‘non-con- 
tentious business,” with fees, in addi- 
tion, for ‘contentious business.”” The 
principle upon which Mr. Lowe had acted 
was practically confirmed by a Depart- 
mental Committee, which sat some six 

ears later. It now appeared from the 

eturn which he held in his hand, and 
which was referred to early in the even- 
ing by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
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Henry H. Fowler)—a Return which he 
had moved for on the 9th of July, but 
which was not yet either printed or dis- 
tributed—it appeared from the Return 
that the amounts paid to the Law 
Officers were considerably greater than 
had appeared from the information 
which he had had in his possession 
last year, when he made a similar 
Motion. From this Return, which he 
thought would considerably astonish 
the Committee, he found that the total 
annual emoluments of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, on an average of 10 years, was 
£11,375, made up of a fixed salary 
of £7,000, and average emoluments 
from fees for ‘‘contentious work ”’ 
of no less than £4,375. He found 
that the average emoluments of the 
Solicitor General amounted year by 
year to £8,900, so that the average 
yearly sum paid to those two Law 
Officers of the Crown amounted to no 
less than a sum of over £20,000. Se- 
cretaries of State and the Prime 
Minister were only paid at the rate of 
£5,000 a-year; and it did seem 
to be a very great disproportion 
indeed to pay an Attorney General 
nearly £12,000 a-year, and the chief 
Secretaries of State only £5,000. In the 
course of the debate last Session, the 
Attorney General, replying to his re- 
marks, practically admitted the great 
discrepancy, but proposed to remedy 
it, not by reducing the salaries of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
but by raising the salaries of the Prime 
Minister and the Secretaries of State 
up to the level of that the Attorney 
General. In these democratic days, 
he (Mr. Buxton) thought that the 
House of Commons would consider a 
great many times before they assented 
to such a proposal as that ; and he, for 
one—for once not in accordance with 
the traditions of the Liberal Party— 
proposed to level, not up, but down, 
in the matter of official salaries. 
Again, not only did the Attorney 
General receive a salary and emolu- 
ments which amounted to £12,000 
_a-year, while the Prime Minister re- 
ceived only £5,000 a-year, but there was 
a further great disproportion in the mode 
of payment. For the salary received 
by the Prime Minister and Secretaries 
of State, they were supposed to, and 
practically did, devote the whole of their 
time to the Public Service ; while the 
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Attorney and Solicitor General, in ad- 
dition to receiving salaries for what he 
might call the ornamental, and payment 
at the ordinary rate for the useful, part 
of their work, were allowed to take 
as much private practice as they liked, 
in addition, during their official life. 
He did not wish to dwell upon the 
serious evils which must lately have 
forced themselves upon the minds of 
every Member of the House in that 
connection. He believed his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wednesbury (Mr. P. 
Stanhope) intended to raise this ques- 
tion and discuss it from the aspect which 
it had recently assumed ; and he would 
not, therefore, dwell upon that par- 
ticular feature of the case, but would 
only say in connection with it that while 
he, for one—and he thought he might 
speak for every other Member of the 
House in respect to’ that matter—was not 
disposed to blame the present holder of 
the Office for that which had arisen, it 
was nothing less than a grave scandal 
that the official adviser of the Govern- 
ment should take part in a case which 
was really and to the fullest extent of 
a political nature. No doubt the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had merely fol 
lowed what had been the tradition of 
the Offices of Attorney and Solicitor 
General, and he did not wish to 
blame the hon. and learned Member, 
but he thought it was high time that 
this system of allowing the Law Officers 
to retain their private practice, while 
they were paid large salaries for under- 
taking public work, ought to be brought 
toan end. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General might be “like Cerberus, 
two gentlemen at cnee,’’ but he did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to have two personalities where 
the duties of his Office were concerned. 
Putting aside the question of the political 
aspect of the case, surely it was not right 
that the private interests and the public 
duties of a public official should come 
in such acute conflict, as they necessarily 
must do in the case of our Law Officers, 
who, although paid considerable salaries 
for devoting Reich te to the public 
service, at the same time were able to 
take private work for which they were 
paid in addition, and which they could 
only carry on by, to a great extent, 
neglecting their public duties. Take 
the case of the Royal Commission which 
was now sitting. Wasit physically pos- 
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sible for the present hon. and learned 
Attorney General, who, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
had to devote his time and attention to 
a great case in the Law Courts, to give 
that time and attention to his public 
duties which we, who are paying him a 
salary of £7,000 a-year, are entitled to 
demand at hishands? Sir Richard Bag- 
gallay, who was Attorney General at the 
time, gave evidence before the Commit- 
tee of 1877, and said that he was strongly 
of opinion that any Attorney General 
who desired to fully discharge the duties 
of his Office must give up his private 
practice, at any rate while Parliament 
was sitting. It would seem that some 
60 or 70 years ago an Attorney General 
of that time, Sir Stephen Shepherd, did 
absolutely give up his private practice 
in order that he might visit the various 
Departments and devote the whole of 
his time to the duties of his Office. That 
state of things was, however, as Camp- 
bell put it, “‘corrected” by Sir James 
Scarlett and others, and unfortunately 
it was not now in force. They were told 
that if the Attorney and the Solicitor 
General were forced to give up their pri- 
vate practice they would have to be paid 
a larger salary than they received at 
present. But he did not believe that, 
paying as they did on the average to 
those two Law Officers something like 
£20,000 a-year, they could really come 
to Parliament and say that the loss would 
be so great in giving up their private 
practice that their salaries ought to be 
increased. In the debate in that House 
last Session, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
said very truly that they could not buy 
champagne at the price of small beer; 
but they were paying at present such a 
very large salary that they could obtain 
the services of the best man in reference 
to these particular Offices. It seemed to 
be thought by some that the proposal 
which he now made was so revolu- 
tionary, and would reduce the Attor- 
ney General to such an impecunious 
position, that it would be impossible 
to obtain the services of good men. 
It appeared to be supposed that 
his proposal was to put the Office up 
to tender and to accept the lowest bid 
for it. But even if his proposal 


were adopted, the average emoluments 
of the two Offices would still be 
some £16,000 or £17,000 a-year; and 
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he did not think that was too small an 
amount to ask those gentlemen to take 
for discharging the duties. It was quite 
possible that it might entail a certain 
pecuniary loss for the Attorney General 
to accept the Office; but he would ask 
the Committee whether political life did 
not mean a pecuniary loss to every one 
of the Members of the House? He did 
not see why the lawyers alone should 
be entitled to plead the sacrifices they 
made for the service of their coun- 
try. He did not say that everyone 
who came into that House was actuated 
by the highest motives. They were 
actuated by different motives ; some by 
ambition, some by a desire for advertise- 
ment, some by the belief that the House 
of Commons was a very good club, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it was the 
worst and most expensive club in the 
world. But whatever might be the 
motives by which they were actuated, 
he thought there was no class except 
the Legal Profession, who, by their own 
admission, were in any way actuated by 
pecuniary motives in entering those 
doors. He put aside the class of 
** guinea pigs,” because, no doubt, some 
men came there to give their valuable 
services to Boards of Directors, and to 
gain some pecuniary advantage by having 
‘*M.P.” added to their names; but, 
putting that class aside, he did not believe 
that any other class in that House made 
anything out of politics, and he did not 
see why lawyers should be the only 
class a desired to make something 
out of politics. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General (Sir 
Edward Olarke), in a speech which he 
delivered not very long ago, in regard to 
a fusion of the two branches of the Legal 
Profession, had stated that there were 115 
offices of an aggregate value of £300,000 
a year, to which the branch of the Pro- 
fession to which he belonged could 
obtain access, and to most of those 
offices the easiest access was through 
the doors of that House. In addition 
to that there were the Attorney General- 
ship, the Solicitor Generalship, the 
Judgeships, and also the very highest 
Office in the Realm—that of Keeper of 
the Queen’s Conscience. Now, it seemed 
to him that they treated their lawyers 
rather as spoilt children. Not only 
were all those pecuniary advantages, by 
obtaining a seat in that House, open to 
that particular class, but for some 
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reason, which he did not appreciate, the 
lawyers were allowed to get off all the 
hard work of Private Bill Committees, 
while their work in connection with 
other Committees was lightened as far as 
ible. The result of all this was—and 

e thought it was the unanimous opinion 
of other Members—that they had toomany 
lawyers in the House, and that it would 
bea good thing if they had rather fewer 
of them. Now, he did not think so 
meanly of the class of lawyers as they 
seemed to think of themselves. He 


did not believe that the Attorney: 


or the Solicitor General was actuated 
entirely by the question of emvluments 
in accepting Office. He believed that 
they looked at other considerations be- 
sides—that they recognized that it was 
a high honour to hold their Offices, and 
that by holding them they were doing a 
great service to the country. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that if we paid our 
Law Officers a somewhat reduced salary, 
we should still retain the services of 
the best men, and, at all events, secure 
men who were quite competent to do 
the work that had to be done. In the 
debate last year the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Web- 
ster) did hit on what he (Mr. Sydney 
Buxton) thought was a considerable 
blot in the present system. He stated 
that his was the only Department in 
which there was no permanent staff, 
and the result was that Attorney Gene- 
ral after Attorney General, going quite 
new to the work, had to pick it up as he 
best could, and was placed in a position 
of great disadvantage in consequence of 
that state of things. He gathered from 
the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he suggested it would 
be a good plan that there should be a 
permanent office connected with the 
Attorney General, with a permanent 
staff of clerks, who would be able to 
give advice to the successive holders of 
the office, and place them in such a 
position that they would be able to take 
up the thread of the work at the place 
where their a had left off. 
But even if Parliament accepted that 
proposal and created this office, he did 
not think the actual pecuniary advan- 
tage to the Attorney General would be 
very great. There was some inconve- 
nience to him, no doubt, in not being 
able to carry on the work with the aid of 
permanent officials, but the actual ex- 
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penditure which the absence of perma- 
nent clerks entailed would not be more 
than £200 or £300 a-year. Lastly, he 
thought there was this most important 
= involved in the question. He 

elieved that the fact that we paid 
such very high salaries to our Law 
Officers tended to keep up the cost of 
law and of justice in this country. The 
special fees given to the Attorney 
General tended to raise the general 
standard of fees ; and, to his mind, one of 
the chief scandals of the day was that 
law was the luxury of the rich, instead 
of being the protection of the poor. 
In conclusion he trusted the Com- 
mittee would understand that in mov- 
ing the reduction he did not desire 
at all to aim at the present holders of 
these Offices ; and if his object would be 
better gained by moving, in order to 
raise the principle, a mere nominal re- 
duction he would do so, instead of mov- 
ing the large reduction of which he had 
~— Notice. If in the course of the 

ebate that suggestion were made he 
would be glad to adopt it, and to move 
a reduction of £5 or £100, or some other 
nominal sum. Until, however, the sug- 
gestion was made, the Motion he in- 
tended to submit to the House was that 
the salary of the Attorney General 
should be reduced by £2,000, and that 
of the Solicitor General by £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item “A, Salaries of the Law 
Officers, be reduced by £4,000.”—( Jr. 
Sydney Buxton.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that before the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
rose to reply he desired, upon this Vote, 
to refer to a statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews) that afternoon. 
He should be glad if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would give the Com- 
mittee, without fee, the advantage of 
his legal opinion on the point which he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had raised upon the 
Truck Act [Cries of ‘“‘Order!”] He 
respectfully submitted that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General was the 
responsible Law Officer of the Crown, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had himeelf, on this question on Friday 
last, expressed an opinion upon the con- 
struction of the Act. He believed he 
was perfectly regular in challenging the 
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answer which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General gave on Friday. 

Tux CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member desire to question the hon. and 
learned Attorney General on a special 
legal point ? 

Me. BRADLAUGH said, he wished, 
in discussing the question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s salary, to find 
fault with the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, as the responsible Law Officer 
of the Crown, for having apparently 
misled the Home Office by an incorrect 
construction of an Act of Parliament. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
holds out an alarming prospect to the 
Committee by that intimation. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I do not under- 
stand you to say that I must not chal- 
lenge the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I would ask whether it is 
competent for me to do what I have in- 
dicated upon this Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think it would 
be an abuse for the hon. Gentleman to 
do so. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The moment 
you say that I will say nothing fur- 
ther. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.)} said, he regretted that no 
Member of the Government had risen 
to answer the very able speech of the 
hon. Member for Poplar (Mr. Sydney 
Buxton). He wished to repeat, in the 
first instance, the complaint he had 
made at Question time, that the Return 
as to these emoluments had not been 
placed in the hands of Members before 
the discussion. He quite understood, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had stated, that the Government 
were not responsible for the delay in the 
printing; but the Government were 
aware that this debate was coming on, 
and that the Return was not printed. 
Here they had a Return ordered on the 
9th of July to be laid on the Table of the 
House, and it had been presented on the 
first day of the re-assembling of the 
House. He thought there ought to be 
some erry | authority over the 
printing of the House, in order that a 
short Return, which might be printed 
in a single night, might be ginsedl in the 


handsofhon. Members. Theconsequence 
of the delay in this instance was that he 
would have to read the Return to the 
House, and he intended to do so, because 
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the figures were very misleading. His 
hon. Friend had only given the figures as 
they appeared, but it was greatly to be 

tted that owing to the carelessness 
which had taken place somewhere —he 
did not say where—in reference to this 
Return, he should be obliged to trouble 
the Committee with the whole of the 
figures. He was not going to follow 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sydney Buxton) 
in his attack on the Legal Profession. 
The criticism of his hon. Friend was of 
a sort that was frequently passed upon 
lawyers. He did not know that the 
Legal Profession were in the habit of 
saying that there were other classes of 
Members who were too numerous in that 
House; but it always was a taunt flung 
at the Legal Profession that they were 
too numerous there, and that the House 
would be glad to get rid of them ; but 
he would tell his hon. Friend that that 
was a question which rested with 
another body to decide—namely, the 
constituencies themselves. The argu- 
ment was always used whenever a legal 
gentleman became a candidate; but if 
the constituencies chose to send a 
number of legal gentlemen to 
the House of Commons, the re- 
sponsibility rested solely upon them. 
The point he wished to submit to the 
careful consideration of the Committee 
was, first, that the remuneration which 
the country paid to its Law Advisers 
was such as to justify it in requiring 
that these officers should give the whole 
of their time tothe Public Service. His 
second proposition was this—that the 
public legal business of Her Majesty’s 
Government was of that magnitude that 
if it was to be properly and efficiently 
discharged it would occupy the whole 
of the time of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The Return which he had be- 
fore him went back as far as 10 years 
ago, and showed the remuneration 
which was paid to the Law Officers 
from 1878 to 1887. He was sorry to 
say that it had not come down to the 
present year 1887-8; but, at the same 
time, that would enable them to discuss 
the question with more freedom, be- 
cause any remarks which might be 
founded upon the Return would not 
apply to the present Law Officers of the 
Crown. In 1878 the amount paid to 
the Attorney General was £12,156; in 
1879, £12,387; in 1880, £11,811; in 
1881, £11,997; in 1882, £11,901; in 
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1883, £10,710; in 1884, £9,914; in 
1885, £9,848; in 1886, £10,266; and 
in 1887, £12,109. That amounted, in 
round figures, to not much short of 
£12,000 a-year. The highest figure 
reached by the Solicitor General was 
£11,148, and the lowest £7,913, The 
question was, ought the country to 
command for those salaries the whole of 
the time of the gentlemen who received 
them? His hon. Friend did not call the 
attention of the Committee to the remu- 
neration which was paid to the Law 
Officer who might be more happily 
brought into contrast with the Law 
Officers than any other—he meant the 
Lord Chancellor. The gross amount 
of remuneration received by the Lord 
Chancellor was £10,000 a-year. They 
had, therefore, this fact—that the At- 
torney General was receiving more than 
the Lord Chancellor and the Solicitor 
General nearly asmuch. The objection 
would be raised that they could not 
expect any great lawyer to forego 
his private practice, even for those 
large salaries, and that, if he did, he 
might not be able, when his period of 
Office came to an end, to resume the 
private practice which he previously 
had. He had the greatest possible 
respect for, and admired much, the 
genius and ability of the men who 
now held the position of Law Officers, 
but he did think that £12,000 a-year 
would command the services of the very 
ablest and most eminent men at the 
English Bar. Not only did the Attorney 
General receive a large salary, but he 
became the head of his profession, and 
this gave him a status and position 
which was of the greatest value to him 
supposing he remained in private life, 
and it also gave him the right—he 
thought he might use that word—to 
claim the succession of certain high 
judicial offices if they become vacant. 
Therefore, in dealing with this remunera- 
tion of £12,000 a-year, they had also to 
deal with the rank and status, and the 
crowning of the legitimate ambition ofa 
long professional life. He did not believe 
- that an Attorney General who returned 
to private practice, after devoting himself 
entirely to the duties of his official 
position, would find that he had been 
injured at all. A good article would 
always command a good price; and a 
distinguished advocate returning to the 
general practice of his profession would 
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not be without professional appreciation. 
He did not wish to introduce anything 

rsonal into the debate, but he should 
ike to say that his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), when he was At- 
torney General, did not take private 
practice, but devoted his great powers 
to the service of the State. He need 
not tell the Committee that when his 
right hon. and learned Friend resumed 
his practice, he resumed the very high 
position which he had previously held, 
and his clients were only too glad to 
avail themselves of his services. He 
did not think that there was anything 
in either of those two objections which 
ought to induce the House to hesitate 
to deal with this matter. There was 
another important matter to bear in 
mind. It was not a question of whether 
a man ought to give thom the whole of 
his time for the remuneration, for if the 
remuneration was inadequate to induce 
him to give the whole of his time it 
would have to beincreased. But he did 
think that the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General ought to give the 
country the whole of their time. The 
country needed it. The amount of legal 
business was increasing from day to 
day, and the amount of work now to be 
done was very much greater than it was 
10 or 15 years ago. He was satisfied 
that no hon. Member would get up and 
say that it was‘too much to ask that a 
Law Officer should devote the whole of 
his time to his official work. They 
might get men of colossal ability able 
to devote their time to the two things— 
that was to say, their public duties and 
their private practice; but Parliament 
had to legislate for the average, and he 
was satisfied that it was necessary that 
the House and the country should re- 
ceive the whole of the time of the Law 
Officersof the Crown. He was not going, 
as he said at the commencement, to 
argue the point whether their salaries 
were too great or too small, although 
that was a point which his hon. Friend 
had raised, and which other Members 
would discuss. He should certainly, 
however, vote for any Motion which 
would enable the Committee to express 
its opinion upon the question as to 
whether the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General ought to give the whole 
of their time for the salaries they re- 
ceived. 
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Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, | under the present system. The change 
he would follow the example of his right | which was suggested by his right hon. 


hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler), and 
refrain from entering into a controversy 
with the hon. Member for Poplar (Mr. 
Buxton) as to the utility of having so 
many Members in the Legal Profession 
in the House. It might be that there 
were toomany of them; but he would 
submit to the hon. Member for Poplar 
that the legal Members of the House 
fulfilled a useful, though a humble, 
function. They were the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water to the 
whole House. ([‘*Oh, oh!”] Yes; if 
they were not engaged in debating 
clauses in the many Bills which came 
before the House, they were employed 
in the Lobbies in drafting and drawing 
up Amendments. It might be that the 
function was not a very lofty one; but 
he would point out that in the Legisla- 
tures of America and France the pro- 
portion of lawyers was certainly not less 
than the proportion which existed in that 
House. Butto come tothe question under 
discussion, he wished tosay that he found 
himself, in the main, in accord with his 
right hon. Friend the Memberfor Wolver- 
hampton(Mr. H.H. Fowler). It seemed 
to him (Mr. Haldane), in the first place, 
that there were one or two difficulties 
which theCommittee would do well to bear 
in mind before coming straight off to a 
conclusion upon this subject. They saw 
the Attorney General sitting there con- 
ducting Bills through the House and 
answering Questions; and they knew 
that this was only half of his work— 
that he conducted a very large part of 
the business of the country, while he 
also discharged very important functions 
at the Bar. He was not merely the ad- 
vocate of the Crown at the Bar; but he 
occupied a position which might almost 
be called guasi-judicial. He decided when 
it was proper that the Crown should 
assert its rights, and did this sometimes 
under very delicate circumstances ; and 
he kept in check a whole train of officials, 
and a vast amount of machinery, which 
he had to control, not as a partizan, but 
as a man who was bound to see that 
which was fair done on all sides, and 
without regard at all times to the iate- 
rest of his client. If they took the At- 


torney General and made him out-and- 
out a Minister in the House, it would be 
impossible for him to perform those func- 
tions at the Bar which were performed 





Friend was one that would carry them a 
great deal furtherthan seeuring the whole 
time of the Attorney General for the 
Public Service. The objection had been 
raised as to whether they could get men 
of ability and position to do the work on 
these conditions. It wassurmised that 
some of the learned gentlemen who had 
held the Office of AttorneyGeneral during 
the last few years had had private prac- 
tices which brought them in at the 
least £20,000 a-year ; and, therefore, the 
acceptance of the Office involved the 
sacrifice of the difference between that 
and £10,000 or £12,000 a-year. Still, 
he believed the position would be taken, 
because it brought with it elevation to 
a high Office of State; and a man 
occupying the position of Attorney 
General was rewarded ina way that was 
not to be measured by money only. He 
believed they could get men to do the 
work; but it seemed to him that the 
proper course and the logical conse- 
quence of the suggestion before the 
House lay in the direction of a much 
larger change than merely abolishing 
the private practice of the Attorney 
General. It had always seemed to him 
to be an anomaly that the chief Legal 
Adviser of the Government should be 
the Lord Chancellor, sitting in the 
House of Lords, and being a Member 
of the Cabinet. Lord Brougham pro- 
posed, for reasons which were thought 
to have great weight, to separate 
altogether the judicial from the adminis- 
trative functions of the Office, and if 
that were done, the chief Law Adviser 
of the Government could sit in the 
House of Commons and be supported 
by a Solicitor General. Some change 
would have to be made in course of 
time, and he thought it ought to be in 
that direction. There had been no 
Attorney General more able, courteous, 
and industrious, and more willing to 
assist Members on all sides of the House, 
than the present holder of the Office ; 
but, whatever the capacity of the 
Attorney General, it was impossible that 
one man could do the enormous amount 
of work which devolved upon the Office 
in these days, and at the same time 
attend to practise at the Bar. They were 
now on the verge of a period when legal 
reforms would make larger demands 
than ever upon the energy and time of 
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the Attorney General, and that House 
would require the assistance of a Law 
Officer, with the position and influence 
of a Lord Chancellor, able to devote all 
his time to the conduct of legislation. 
It was impossible that an Attorney 
General could be sufficiently versed in 
the mysteries of all the branches of the 
law to give sound advice to the Govern- 
ment, unless he devoted all his time 
to the work, and to the collection 
from experts the materials for useful 
legislation. Therefore, it seemed to 
him that what they should aim at was, 
in the long run, having a system under 
which a Minister would occupy such a 
position as he had described, bearing, it 
might be, the name of Attorney General, 
but, at the same time, having the in- 
fluence and prestige of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It might be that the Solicitor 
General would preserve his present 
position and be the head of the Bar, as 
the Attorney General was at the present 
time. In any event it seemed to him 
that a change in that direction would be 
one on the principle that his hon. and 
right hon. Friends had suggested when 
they submitted that it was necessary fur 
the Law Officers of the Crown to give 
more of their time to their official 
business than they did at present. It 
was because he believed in that principle 
that he should vote for the Motion. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): At the commence- 
ment of this discussion I must say that 
I had a strong prepossession in my mind 
that there was a plausible case to be 
made out for the proposition which the 
hon. Member opposite has submitted to 
the Committee; but in the course of the 
discussion, although it has been main- 
tained solely by advocates of change, 
I have become convinced that the 
House would err if it departed from 
the present arrangement. In the first 
place, I may point out that if there is a 
disease that we have to remedy, the 
remedy which would be suggested 
might, in all probability, turn out to be 
worse than the disease. The hon. 
Member who originated this debate ws 
of opinion that the Attorney General 
ought to have an office and a staff of 
clerks in order to discharge his duty 
properly. Why, the whole of the efforts 
of economists and reformers in this 
House have been directed to keeping 
down the bulk of the Civil Service. At 
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resent the Attorney General and the 
licitor General have no vested in- 
terest in their Offices; they have no 
right to pensions, or retiring salaries, 
or things of any kind. We pay them 
well while they occupy their official 
position, and when they are out of 
Office the State has nothing more 
to do with them. But once set up these 
Offices with the staffs, and the cost will 
soon exceed any reduction we may be 
able to make. The hon. Gentleman 
who submitted the Motion has pro 
something more alarming still; he con- 
templates that we should set up a new 
Department; not only a bureau, but a 
Ministry of Justice, with an immense 
staff of officials—high officials, as well 
as clerks. There may be a great deal 
to be said in favour of the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Justice; but I 
hope that the House will not for a 
moment contemplate making eny change 
in this respect at the present moment. 
To come to the main question, the point 
I maintain is this—that the hon. 
Gentleman who proposed this reduction 
thinks that the Law Officers of the 
Orown should give the whole of their 
time to the service of the State, and 
ought not to take private practice. 
Well, the adoption of a Rule of that 
kind will not result in eccaomy in 
money, 80 far as the Committee of 
Supply is concerned, because it is not 
proposed to reduce the salaries ; there- 
fore, having regard to the position of 
the Committee of Supply, we are not 
directly interested as to whether the 
Law Officers shall or shall not take 
private practice. What we are inte- 
rested in is the country shall secure the 
ablest lawyers it can obtain for the 
sition of Attorney General and 
olicitor General. When the Committee 
remembers what important issues may 
depend upon the legal advice the Law 
Ofticers gave to the country—I imagine 
that it has more than once been that 
absolute issues of peace and war have 
depended upon that advice—we cannot 
over-estimate the importance of securing 
the best and brightest geniuses which the 
country can afford for these positions. 
If it could have been shown that the 
Law Officers of the Crown had done 
their work imperfectly on account of the 
private practice which some of them 
undertook, then I think that a sufficient 
case would have been made out ; but the 
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hon. Gentleman who submitted the 
Motion, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), who supportedit, and 
the hon. Member who spoke last—and 
who, under the guise of support to the 
Motion, brings forward a scheme of his 
own—did not attempt to insinuate that 
the work of the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been badly performed on 
account of private work. I ask then, 
would it not be unjust, where no case 
be made out for it, certainly, to alter 
the relations between the State and its 
Law Officers which were settled upon 
after careful consideration years ago— 
would it not be unjust to lessen the 
attractions merely on some theoretical 
fancy that we might get better work 
out of our officersthan we did? I fully 
expected that the hon. Member who 
submitted this Motion would point out 
to the Committee some definite case 
where private practice had interfered 
with the due discharge of the duties of 
the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General ; and in the absence of any evi- 
dence to that effect, and with a strong 
presumption that the evidence is in a 
contrary direction, I have abandoned 
altogether the idea I originally held that 
a case could be made out for the change. 
So far as I am concerned, I am utterly 
unable to give any support to the Motion 
which is made to alter the present 
system. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): I hesitated somewhat taking 
part in this debate, considsring whether 
it would be well that I should do so, 
having occupied the position of Attorney 
General, and being unwilling to suggest 
that my successors in that Office should 
be placed in any worse position than 
that which I had occupied. At thesame 
time, it seemed to me that it might 
have been suggested that I was 
wanting in moral courage if I declined 
to state my views in regard to this 
Motion. My hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Buxton) has placed two proposi- 
tions before the Committee. One of 
them is that the Law Officers of the 
Crown are over-paid, and that there 
should be a deduction made from their 
salaries; and, secondly, he has put for- 
ward the proposition that after that de- 
duction has been made the Law Officers 
of the Crown should confine themselves 
to their official duties, and refrain from 
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engaging in private practice. I would 
advise my hon. Friend, who wishes to raise 
the question of principle, to separate 
the proposition that the Law Officers 
of the Crown should not engage in 
private practice from the proposition 
that they are over-paid; because it can 
hardly be expected that the Committee 
will very largely support the proposal 
that the Law Officers of the Crown 
should confine themselves to public 
duties, if that proposal is coupled 
with the proposition that they should 
also have their salaries considerably 
reduced. But asa question of principle, 
whether the Law Officers should or 
should not engage in private practice, 
I would guard myself from being sup- 
posed to make the slightest reflection 
upon any of the distinguished men 
who have engaged in private practice, 
and have satisfied their consciences that 
they have properly discharged their pub- 
lic duties. Still less do I desire to make 
thesuggestion that those who now occupy 
the Offices are not also able to discharge 
their public duties conscientiously. But 
I think that the Public Service would 
be benefited if the Attorney General’s 
time was entirely devoted to his public 
duties. I want no such thing as the 
formation of a Judicial Department. I 
do not want to see the opportunity 
afforded for the creation of new offices ; 
but I do wish to see provision made 
—it may be by the Law Officers 
themselves—for some continuity between 
the proceedings of one Attorney General 
and his successor. There should always 
be some tradition maintained from one 
Law Officer to another; but, at present, 
the Law Officers go out of Office, leaving 
nothing behind them for the informa- 
tion of those who follow—no records, or 
anything of that kind. No clerk re- 
mains; and when the new Law Officer 
goes into Office he has to select whom 
he may to assist him, and he always 
obtains persons utterly ignorant of 
what his Predecessors have hitherto 
been doing. The Law Officers of the 
Crown are also relieved from all direct 
communication at present with the vari- 
ous Offices and Departments of the 
State. The Departments ought to be 
entitled at any time to appeal to their 
Law Advisers—there is a necessity for 
centralization in this matter. The ne- 
cessity for this has been very great. 
As an instance of that, until my right 
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hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
brought his great energy to bear on 
the Post Office, the Post Office even 
refused to allow the Law Officers an official 
bag, and one of the consequences of that 
refusal on the part of the Post Office 
was the enormous sum of money this 
country had to pay in respect of the 
Alabama Claims, and the close prospect 
we had to face for some time of a war 
with that country. The letter containing 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, which would have enabled the 
officials to stop the progress of the 
Alabama, was stolen, with the result 
that communications were made to the 
builders, and the vessel, whilst still un- 
built, left the builders’ hands and sailed 
away during the night. AllI would ask 
for is this— not that there would be anew 
Department formed, but that the opinion 
of the Law Officers should be at all times 
accessible to every other Department of 
the State. Every other Department has 
to depend upon the Law Officers for ad- 
vice ; consequently, the Law Officers, who 
have to give that advice, should be ac- 
cessible to every Department. That is 
not the case at the present moment. 
When the Head of a Department re- 
quires legal advice, he does not go 
straight to the Law Officers, and say— 
“Tell me what I ought to do,” but 
it takes days before a legal opinion 
can be obtained. It may be said that 
in making this proposition we have all 
precedent against us. I am aware that 
until lately there have been no claims 
made upon the Law Officers to perform 
their duties as they now perform them. 
The duties of the Law Officers have in 
recent years been greatly increased. At 
one time they were not expected to at- 
tend the House unless specially sum- 
moned. It was thought, in years gone 
by, that the Law Officers were so hardly 
worked in attending to their official 
duties that their presence should not be 
required in the House of Commons; 
consequently, unless sent for on special 
occasions, or to give a vote for the Go- 
vernment, they did not attend in their 
places. Well, notwithstanding what 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Buxton) has 
said with regard to there being too many 
lawyers in the House already, I must 
say that the most arduous attendants in 
the House of late years have been the 
Law Officers of the Crown. They have 
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to attend Standing Committees, and 
they have to be in attendance here in 
the House, and all this extra duty has 
been thrown upon them of late years, in 
addition to the legal functions they pre- 
viously performed for the State. I now 
ask myself, if the first claim upon the 
Law Officers is that of the Public Ser. 
vice, how can the Public Service be 
best served? The Government should 
say to the Law Officers—‘‘ We ask you 
to be in attendance in the House, to 
give your advice at all times and under 
all circumstances; and we ask you to 
devote your energies to the Public Ser- 
vice, and the Public Service alone.” We 
ought to ask the best men who can be 
obtained ; and we ought, therefore, to 
take care that we do not lower the Office 
of Attorney General or Solicitor General, 
so as to make it unacceptable to the best 
men we can obtain. I cannot help 
entering a protest against comparisons 
being drawn between the position of 
Prime Minister and other Ministers and 
the Law Officers. Those who become 
Ministers, as a rule, give up nothing; 
they only receive their salary in addition 
to their previous income. But the case 
of the Law Officer is very different, for 
he, before he accepts the position, if he 
is a worthy person to fill it, has a large 
private practice, and if the emoluments 
of the Office are considerably reduced we 
shall not get the best men to fill it. I 
do not think the Committee would wish 
anything to be done which would render 
it impossible for us to obtain the best 
men to fill the position of Law Officers 
of the Crown. My view, therefore, is— 
and I do not enter into details as to in- 
come—that the Law Officers would 
willingly seek the comparative repose, 
after years of contention and strife, 
which will be afforded by abstention 
from private work, if that abstention 
were made a condition of their ap- 
pointment. I do not accept the view 
of those hon. Gentlemen who think 
that this arrangement would put the Law 
Officers out of touch with the Profession. 
I think those claims upon his services 
which required him to deal with conten- 
tious business would still keep bim in 
full touch with his Colleagues at the 
Bar; so that if this view I put forward 
be accepted, it seems to me that it will 
detract nothing from the estimation in 
which the Law Officer of the Crown will 
be held at the Bar. It seems to me 
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that the position will be mere highly 
esteemed, and still more valued by 
members of our Profession, if it is felt 
that the Law Officers are removed from 
the ordinary strifes of forensic life, and 
are made almost the arbiters of the ad- 
ministration of justice. I may say,in con- 
clusion, that although I am thoroughly 
aware of the great power and capacity 
of my predecessors and successors to dis- 
charge a large amount of work, yet I 
think the suggestion I made should be 
accepted ; although, of course, I would 
not desire any arrangement to be made 
in the future to apply to the present 
Legal Advisers of the Government. 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 1 
did not intend to intervene in the general 
discussion on this Vote at this stage. I 
only rise to correct a slight misapprehen- 
sion which has been occasioned by the 
misinterpretation of some observations 
which I made last year. Iam as opposed 
to the formation of a new Department 
as the noble Lord behind me (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), or as the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James); aad what I said on the last oc- 
casion was this: I pointed to the fact 
that there are no official clerks of any 
sort or kind in connection with the Law 
Officers’ business; and that the Law 
Officer has to rely on the consideration and 
personal kindness of his Predecessor for 
ascertaining even what papers there 
may be. I pointed out that every 
Law Officer pays a very considerable 
sum, counted by hundreds, it may even 
be by four figures, for getting such 
assistance as is necessary to enable him 
to carry on his work ; and what I sug- 
gested was not that any new Department 
should be formed, but that the Attorney 
General might well consent to a reduc- 
tion of his salary in order to pay two 
or three ordinary clerks who should be 
handed on from Attorney General to 
Attorney General. Noone who has oc- 
cupied the office will deny that the 
greatest labour is imposed upon him, 
because he has not the opportunity of 
having even one clerk to assist him in 
doing his work. I said nothing last 
year from which it could be suggested 
that I take a different view on this 
matter to that of the noble Lord. I 
think that if there were some permanent 
ordinary clerks to do the work, there 
would be quite as much profit and 
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remuneration to the Law Officers as at 
present, and a better discharge of their 
public duties. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, he was glad the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General agreed 
with the right hon. ard learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) in thinking that there were 
some defects in the present system. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury complained of the 
want of continuity in the work of the 
office; and he had, at all events, ac- 
quiesced in the view that the Law 
Officers of the Crown should confine 
their attention to Government business. 
This was a great advance in the views 
entertained by Gentlemen who had pre- 
viously held the position of Law Officers 
of the Crown; and hecould not help think- 
ing thatit wasall the result of the debates 
which had taken place in that House. 
As to the remark made by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), that no 
definite case had been made out where 
the private practice of the Attorney 
General interfered with his public duties, 
he (Mr. Stanhope) had intended to make 
out such a case; but, in view of the 
proceedings which were taking place 
before certain Judges, he was unable to 
fully develop his contention in that direc- 
tion. On some future occasion, however, 
he should have to call attention to pro- 
ceedings now going on, and to point out 
that the action of the Attorney General, 
in regard to them, was absolutely at 
variance with his responsibilities and 
duties to the Crown. There was this to 
be said, which would not in any way 
reflect upon what was going on before 
the Commission to which he referred— 
namely, that it was a trial upon which 
the fate of Parties depended. It was, 
above all, a political trial; and that the 
Attorney General of this country should, 
in the exercise of his private practice, 
give to one side in that trial the sanc- 
tion of his eminent official position was 
not a thing at all approved of by im- 
partial public opinion. The right hon. 
and ‘earned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury thought it was necessary that they 
should pay large salaries, in order to 
obtain the highest legal talent for the 
service of the State. Well, he (Mr. 
Stanhope) could not agree or assent to 
that proposition. In the United States 
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of America they had an Attorney 
General who, so far as he was aware, 
was a man of great eminence, but for 
his duties he received a salary of only 
£1,600 a-year. In France, which was 
a country of considerable grandeur, and 
which was not given to financial econo- 
mies, they had an officer corresponding 
to our Attorney General, who received 
only £1,400 «-year; and salaries on 
the same scale were given to the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Germany. 
Consequently, he could not conceive for 
one moment how it could be contended 
that we in England should consent to 
the payment of these large and bloated 
salaries in order to obtain the highest 
legal talent. Certain legal gentlemen 
had spoken in the course of the debate, 
who seemed to assume that it was 
an almost essential condition that an 
Attorney General, in order to hold that 

osition, should be earning something 
hike £20,000 a-year at the Bar; and, 
as a consequence, that the fitness of a 
man to be a Law Officer of the Crown 
was to be measured by the amount of 
his fees at the Bar. He regretted very 
much that they had arrived at that view 
of the Ministerial Offices in connection 
with the Legal Department of the 
State. He had hoped that, in view 
of the distinctions derived from offi- 
cial positions, we could get capable 
Legal Officers to perform the duties re- 
quired of them for less than was at 
present paid; and he trusted that in 
saying that, the Attorney General would 
not suppose that he was casting any re- 
flection upon him. He certainly, how- 
ever, believed that capable gentlemen 
could be appointed to legal positions in 
the Government at a very large saving 
to the State. The noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington seemed 
to infer that the proposition of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Buxton) was one for the 
creation of a new Department—for a 
Ministry of Justice—which would lead 
to enormous expenditure. The noble 
Lord had pointed out that this would 
involve the creation of a number of 
new salaries, which would outweigh the 
aggregate of the salaries of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General. He (Mr. 
Stanhope), however, would point out 
that the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General were not the only 
officers in connection with the Legal 
Departments of the Government. Almost 
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every particular Department had got 
either a counsel or a solicitor connected 
with it. When he went into this ques- 
tion last year, he had been able to show 
that fees were paid to various legal 
gentlemen other than the Law Officers 
of the Crown, amounting to hundreds 
of thousands a year. Oonsequently, he 
ventured to say that, by a re-arrange- 
ment of the Legal Department of the 
State, and by having at the head of it 
efficient officers at less exaggerated 
salaries than those at present paid, who 
would give their whole time to the 
Public Service, they would have much 
better and much more satisfactory results 
than those attending the present ar- 
rangement. He had already said that 
it would have been his desire to have 
criticised at some length the action of 
the Attorney General in ‘another 
place ;” but, it appeared to him, that 
it would be better to do so when 
those proceedings were closed, and 
when it would be possible to go into 
a fuller development of this important 
matter. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, he thought the hon. Member 
for Poplar (Mr. Buxton) must be highly 
gratified at the course this debate had 
taken. Perhaps after the observations 
which had been made by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) and the At- 
torney General, he would hardly think 
that the Committee was prepared to 
follow him in the precise line in which 
he had put his Motion on the Paper. 
The main thing they had to secure was the 
best possible legal services which could be 
obtained for the State. It would bea 
penny wise and pound foolish policy to 
look for a reduction in the salaries of 
the Law Officers of the Crown. As he 
understood from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury, if a nominal reduction were pro- 
posed he would be able to vote for it, as 
indicating that it would be well if one 
or both of the Law Officers of the Crown 
were restricted to their public duties 
and debarred from public practice. He 
(Mr. Illingworth) thought that would 
be an eminently satisfactory advance in 
the consideration of this great subject; 
and he, for one, would make an earnest 
appeal to his hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton) 
to withdraw his Motion, and move 4& 
nominal reduction for that purpose, and 
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not for the double purpose as contained 
in the Motion as it stood. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that if 
the Committee would allow him to with- 
draw the Motion, he would move that 
the Vete be reduced by the nominal 
sum of £5. That wouid be the course 
he should like to follow; but he had 
understood that as he had put his 
Motion down in certain terms he was 
obliged to move it in those terms. If the 
Committee would ailow the matter to be 
put as a matter of principle, in that way 
many hon. Members, no doubt, would 
be glad of the opportunity of voting for 
it. As to what had fallen from the 
Attorney General, he (Mr. Buxton) 
had stated that all the hon. and learned 
Gentleman suggested last year was that 
a clerk or two should be provided to 
assist him in carrying onhiswork. He 
(Mr. Buxton) did not think it would be 
desirable to create a large public Depart- 
ment; and as to his reference to the 
number of lawyers in the House, he had 
only made it jocularly, and had not 
intended the Committee to take it so 
seriously. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the Motion be withdrawn ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
me HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I should 
like to say a word or two before the 
Motion is withdrawn. We have had a 
very interesting debate, which has wan- 
dered altogether from the proposition 
originally made, which was that a reduc- 
tion should be effected in this Vote for 
the reason that the Law Officers of the 
Crown are paid too highly, and also as 
indicating the opinion of the Commit- 
tee that these officers should give up 
their private practice. I listened with 
great attention to what fell from such 
an experienced lawyer as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James), and I also 
listened with attention to what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) and others; but 1 do not 
propose to discuss in detail what fell 
from them on this occasion. I do, how- 
ever, want to draw attention to one point 
—to a question which requires the full- 
est debate and discussion. Why was it 
that the right hon. and learned Member 
for Bury retained his office for six or 


seven years; and why was it that he | 
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remained to the last an efficient and 
valuable Law Officer, able to maintain 
his position for his Party against the 
numerous lawyers in the House? It 
was largely because the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has never lost touch 
of legal practice and procedure—that he 
continued in that daily conflict with the 
most eminent men at the Bar, which had 
originally given him his position. To 
decide such a question as this—namely, 
whether private practice is to be allowed 
to the Law O.“cers of the Crown or not, 
in a moment of caprice, of transitory 
and irregular discussion, would be 
exceedingly rash on the part of 
the Committee. Let the Commit- 
tee consider the sort of ques- 
tions upon which the Law Officers 
have to advise. Every day, in my 
own Department, I am _ continually 
seeking the advice of the Law Officers 
oftheCrown. They must have a perfect 
knowledge of, and familiarity with, the 
course of judicial decisions and the con- 
stantly growing law, to be able to give 
their advice on the variety of points 
that arise, and such knowledge is not to 
be obtained by reading. If the Law 
Officers of the Crown were not in constant 
touch with the law as administered in 
the Courts from day to day, they would 
not be able to advise the Crown as they 
did. Ifthe Law Otlficers were prevented 
from taking part in cases heard before 
the House of Lords, and in other Courts, 
the advice they would be able to give 
to the Government for legislative pur- 
poses would lose considerably in value. 
If Parliament were to deter its official 
lawyers from doing what they did now, 
and keeping themselves in constant 
touch with the practice of our Law 
Courts, the consequence would be detri- 
mental to the Service. I do not urge 
these arguments as decisive—I do not 
mean to urge that they outweigh those 
offered on the other side—but all I wish 
to say is, that if you do prohibit your 
lawyers from private practice you are 
entering upon an entirely new path, 
and you will have Law Officers of an 
entirely different kind in the future. 
Of course the public business of the 
Law Officers of the Crown was their 
primary duty, and everybody was agreed 
that no private business should be taken 
except when the public practice was 
satistied to the lastitem of demand. In 
his opinion it would be a very grave 
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change in the Office if, instead of having 
a tried lawyer familiar with the course 
of judicial decisions and constantly 
growing law, they were to substitute a 
man less in touch with the outside world 
and with the opinions of others. To 
deprive themselves of such an advantage 
would, in his opinion, be very un- 
fortunate. He was now simply pointing 
out that the Government could not con- 
sent to a substantial or nominal reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries of the Law 
Officers, be reduced by £5.”—(M/r. 
Sydney Buzxton.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it seemed to him that the Com- 
mittee had made a mistake in assenting 
to the withdrawal of a Motion for a 
substantial reduction of the Vote and 
substituting one for this miserable £5. 
He had not yet discovered from any 
announcement made from the Treasury 
Bench what the Government intended 
to do. His hon. Friend’s complaint 
was that the Attorney General received 
too much salary, considering that he did 
not give up all his time for the amount 
of that salary. It had been suggested 
by other Members of the House that 
the Attorney General should not have 
any private practice; but they had not 
heard from the Government, or from 
any official source, that it was proposed 
to meet the suggestion made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
As matters stood now, the Attorney 
General received £11,500 per annum, 
besides which he had a very extensive 
private practice. They knew that the 
Attorney General was at present engaged 
in the case before the Special Com- 
mission. He would not ask him pre- 
cisely what he got in the case, but he 
was sure a gentleman of his talents, 
having regard to the fees of lawyers, 
. would have a very handsome remunera- 
tion. At any rate, this case was 
going on from half-past 10 in the 
morning until 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he presumed that the Attorney 
General not only received his fee, but, 
according to professional practice, a 
daily refresher also, and in that case 
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he presumed he would consider it his 
duty to be present in the Court every 
day. On the supposition that the 
Attorney General received 100 guineas 
a-day, and taking the period during 
which this Commission would sit as 25 
weeks, the Attorney General would re. 
ceive, besideshis very handsomesalary for 
doingthe business of the country, 10,000 
guineas. Let them double that amount 
and they would see what the Attorney 
General could get. They were told by 
the Home Secretary that the Attorney 
General was in touch with his “‘ mother 
earth.” As far as he could understand 
it, the Home Secretary meant, that if he 
did not engage in contentious business, 
he would lose touch with the public. 
But he was engaged in contentious busi- 
ness ; he received £7,000 per annum as 
Attorney General, and the rest came from 
the contentious business in which he 
was employed, and it seemed to him 
that it would be infinitely better if they 
were to come to some arrangement and 
obtain from the Government an assur- 
ance that the Attorney General should 
have a definite salary as Attorney Gene- 
ral—that he should be employed in the 
contentious business of the Government, 
but that in no case should he have any 
private practice. He did not wish to go 
into the case of the Commission, but the 
Attorney General must know that his 
position was a thoroughly false one. His 
position was false from being both a Law 
Officer of the Crown and also counsel in 
a case in which the Government was 
interested, but which was also a private 
suit on the part of an individual. He 
should like to have a substantial reduc- 
tion ofthe Vote, because, as it at present 
stood, the Attorney General wasreceiving 
his salary for only a portion of his time; 
but having given up the idea of a sub- 
stantial reduction, the Committee ought 
to understand whether the Government 
accepted the proposition that the 
Attorneys General should be simply 
and solely Law Officers of the Crown, 
receiving salaries on that account, and 
that they should not be allowed to under- 
take private practice. If some arrange- 
ment of that kind were come to he did 
not think it would be necessary for his 
hon. Friend to divide the Committee. 
Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stoekport) 
said, that if this were a Party question 
he would not rise from those Benches to 
express his hope that the Government 
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would accede to the proposition before 
them. If it were a Party question its 
supporters would naturally be those who 
sat on the Speakers’ right, as the present 
Law Officers would not be affected, and 
their successors would, though at some 
distant date, be taken from the Opposi- 
tion. The great advantage of the Law 
Officers of the Crown confining their at- 
tention to the business of the Crown had 
been shown by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) to be in the continuity of 
the work, but two objections had been 
made to the proposal. It was said, in 
the first place, that we should not get the 
best men for the office, but he did not 
think it inconceivable that we should be 
able to get the best men for the salary of 
£7,000 a-year, besides a good deal more 
for contentious business as well as a good 
deal of Patronage and an absolute cer- 
tainty of promotion. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
also urged that the Government would 
not get such sound advice from an Attor- 
ney General who was not continually 
engaged in contentious business. But 
his fees amounted on an average to 
£4,500 a-year, which sum, as the Go- 
vernment paid low fees, represents con- 
tentious business to a much larger 
amount. Now, were they to believe 
that no counsel could be trusted to give 
sound advice unless his income from 
contentious business largely exceeded 
£4,500 a-year? There had been great 
objection made to the Judge Advocate 
General, who had not much official work 
to do, taking ee practice, and if the 
objection held in one case, it held still 
more forcibly in the other. He must 
express his regret that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
held a brief in the case before the Com- 
mission ; he thought it a great misfor- 
tune for the Government that he should 
do so, and he knew that this opinion was 
held by many Members on that side of 
the House, because it was generally 
supposed in the constituencies that it 
was the Government and not Zhe Times 
which was conducting the prosecution. 
Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said that the proposition 
before the Committee was that they 
should come to a resolution which should 
prohibit future occupants of the Offices 
of Attorney General and Solicitor Gene- 
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ral from taking private practice. The 
Committee joud see that the Govern- 
ment, so far as the present occupants of 
these Offices and themselves were con- 
cerned, might accept that proposition at 
the hands of a future Government with 
comparative equanimity. This question 
had been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) and by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) in 1866, and the 
conditions on which the Law Officers 
were to hold their Offices were expressed 
in a Treasury Minute issued in that year. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that was with refer- 
ence to a dispute which had arisen with 
respect to the terms of the arrangement. 
The right hon. Member for Derby 
and himself settled that question in the 
interest, as they supposed, of the Go- 
vernment and the public, but there was 
noreconsideration of the whole question. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH said, the position 
of the Law Officers of the Crown was 
examined into at that time, and a deter- 
mination was arrived at, and it did not 
appear to these right hon. Gentlemen to 
be desirable to make any change in the 
status of the Law Officers. He had said 
that if they were regardless of their duty 
to the country, and the best method of 
carrying on the business of the country, 
the Government might accept at once a 
proposition of this kind, but he thought 
they would be to blame if they did so 
without examination. The Government 
would of course have to examine a pro- 
posal of that kind very closely with 
reference to what they believed to be 
the permanent interests of the country 
in the course of the next two months, 
and they would hereafter state the con- 
clusions at which they had arrived. In 
these circumstances he thought the Com- 
mittee would feel that the Government 
would not be justified in making any 
such promise of so serious a change as 
that now proposed affecting the future 
government of the country; and he, 
therefore, trusted that the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Amendment on the 
assurance he had given. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) said, it seemed to him that the 
course proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was perfectly reasonable, and that 
they could not Tq Gentlemen oppo- 
site at once to fall in with the proposal 
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which his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Poplar Division of the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Buxton) had presented to the 
Committee. But he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have 
gathered from all that has fallen from 
hon. Members on that side, and upon 
his own side of the House, that there 
was a very general and strong opinion 
in favour of preventing the Law Officers 
of the Crown carrying on their private 
business. On the understanding that 
the Government gave their serious and 
careful consideration to the proposal to 
be made next year, he would advise his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe) said, he rose to Move 
the reduction of the Vote by £1,000 for 
the purpose of calling attention to a 
case of hardship on prisoners who had 
been unjustly convicted, and who had 
suffered wrongful imprisonment, and 
whose case he desired should have 
further investigation at the hands of 
the proper authorities. On the 13th of 
January, 1879, about half-past 5 in the 
evening, three men were near a farm 
in the county of Northumberland, 
standing by that farm were three per- 
sons of the name of Robson—a farmer, 
his son, and his brother; there had 
been shots heard and three men arrived 
within sight of the three Robsons ; they 
walked in the direction, of the Robsons, 
who thereupon followed them, and they 
were joined bya man named George 
Ware, his wife, two daughters and a 
son. These having collected into a knot 
of nine people, the three men there- 
upon walked off, and the question was 
whether the Robsons should follow the 
three men and take the gun from them. 
Words passed, and upon the Robsons 
attempting to follow the men, the one 
who had the gun shot in the direction 
of the group of people, killing one of 
them and severely wounding several 
others; the men got off and were not 
-seen again that night; but three persons 
were apprehended on that charge, 
named Walford, Hardwick, and Mor- 
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gan, and who lived eight miles away 
from the farm where the crime had 
been committed. They were confronted 
with the Robsons, and when so con- 
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fronted the Robsons identified them, 
the Magistrates commitied them for 
trial, and they were tried at the Assizes 
at Newcastle on the 24th April, 1879. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
what way the circumstances he was 
relating were connected with the pre- 
sent Vote. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE said, 
he understood that the Vote was for 
criminal prosecutions and qguasi-criminal 
proceedings. The object of his remarks 
was to induce an investigation in the 
form of quasi-criminal proceedings in 
the case of these men. 

Tux CHAIRMAN said, it was possi- 
ble the question might be raised on the 
Vote for the Home Secretary’s Office, 
but it could not be raised on the pre- 
sent Vote. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, if 
the hon. and learned Member would lay 
before him in private the facts of the 
case, the subject should be attended to. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, this Vote had been chal- 
lenged year after year, and defended 
by the Representatives of the Treasury 
for the time being ; the same objections 
had been taken, and the same argu- 
ments had been urged in defence of the 
officials responsible. He could only 
call to mind one Secretary tu the Trea- 
sury who had tecognized the force of 
the objections urged against the Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Member proposed to discuss the Vote 
generally ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
proposed to object to Sub-head H. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
an hon. Member had a Motion on the 
Paper with reference to this. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he had put down a Notice 
to move the reduction of the income of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions in 
order to call attention to the action of 
the Department. It was far from his 
intention to make anything in the 
nature of a personal attack upon the 
very valuable public servant who filled 
this post, but it seemed to him that 
during the past year there had been 
some act‘onson the part of the Department 
to which, in the public interests, atten- 
tion ought to be called. The News- 
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paper Libel Act of 1881 provided that 
no criminal prosecution for libel against 
a newspaper could take place without a 
fat of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions being first obtained. He had 
noticed that that fiat had been given 
very indiscriminately—in fact he had 
been under the impression that the fiat 
was issued as a matter of course. It 
appeared, however, that this was not 
the case. Sir Augustus Stephenson had 
shown that this charge could not be 
maintained. The question, therefore, 
was as to whether the discretion of the 
Department had been exercised with 
reasonable care. He had been greatly 
astonished by one case, and that was 
the issue, by Sir Augustus Stephenson, 
of a fiat with reference to the proceed- 
ings against a newspaper in the case of 
“Wood v. Cox.”’ In that case a news- 
paper had charged a somewhat well- 
known jockey with pulling horses; the 
jockey applied for a fiat and raised pro- 
ceedings. In reply toa question asked 
by himself, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite stated that the Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions granted a fiat when he 
considered that the libel affected the 
public and was calculated to disturb the 
peace of the community, and that those 
conditions were in this case satisfied. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Pickersgill) that 
where a jockey was charged in this way 
these conditions were not satisfied, and 
he was confirmed in his opinion by the 
remarks of the Lord Chief Justice him- 
self in the course of the trial, who said 
that with regard to the action of the 
Public Prosecutor he could only lift up 
his hands in respectful astonishment. 
There had been other cases in which he 
submitted that the fiat of the Public 
Prosecutor had been improperly ac- 
corded. It had been his intention to go 
into those cases at some length, but he 
did not think it would be necessary for 
him to do that on the present occasion, 
because the Committee might perhaps 
be aware that a Bill was passing through 
Parliament which proposed to transfer 
the power of granting the fiat in these 
cases from the Director of Publie Pro- 
secutions to the Attorney General. He 
believed that the Bill was likely to meet 
with general approval in the House, and 
as the power of the Public Prosecutor 
in this respect would most likely be 
taken away from him very soon, the 
remarks which he had made on this sub- 
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ject would perhaps be considered 
sufficient. A short time ago he had 
asked a Question in that House with 
regard to some bogus Companies and 
trusts; he had inquired as to why the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, whose 
attention had been called to the matter, 
had not taken any action. Since then 
a correspondence which had passed be- 
tween the editor of Zhe Statist and the 
Director of Public Prosecutions had been 
published, to portions of which corre- 
spondence he wished to refer. It ap- 
peared that in July last the editor of 
The Statist drew the attention of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to the 
case of two bogus Companies, and the 
editor stated that there were substantial 
documents to proceed upon; he had the 
report of the liquidators, a copy of which 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) understood had 
been forwarded to the Treasury. The 
editor said in his letter that the liqui- 
dators’ report fully confirmed the matters 
investigated and made public; that it 
showed a vast conspiracy, and that the 
conspirators had succeeded in obtaining 
hundreds of thousand pounds from their 
victims. A reply was sent to the effect 
that the City Solicitor had authority to 
commence a prosecution ; that as soon 
as he had the necessary information he 
would proceed to do so, and that the 
Director of Public Prosecutions had 
given him all the information in his pos- 
session. In reply to this the editor 
wrote that he was not referring to the 
same affair, but that what he wished to 
bring before the notice of the Public 
Prosecutor were the misdeeds of a num- 
ber of other persons. A reply was sent 
from the Director of Public Prosecutions 
to the effect that he had communicated 
with the City Solicitor, whoacknowledged 
the receipt of his letter, which would be 
taken into consideration by him in con- 
nection with other papers in the cases 
which were already before him. He 
(Mr. Pickersgill) did not pretend to say, 
because he had not seen the documents, 
whether there was sufficient evidence 
upon which a prosecution might have 
been undertaken. His complaint was, 
that having a certain duty imposed upon 
him by Statute, the Director of Public 
Prosecutions had chosen to delegate the 
performance of that duty to another 
person of whom the Statute took no 
cognizance whatever. It seemed to him 
that it was the duty of the Public Pro- 
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secutor himself, which he could not dele- 





gate, to investigate the whole of the 


cases and to determine whether or not 
there was matter for prosecution, and 
that certainly he had failed in the per- 
formance of his duty in referring the 
matter to the City Solicitor. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Item H be reduced by £1,000, 
art of the Salary of the Director of 
ublic Prosecutions.”— (Mr. Pickers- 


gill.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, before his right hon. 
Friend replied to the questions of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, he 
would ask what had been done with re- 
gard to the stopping the sale of impure 
literature ? They had received a 
definite pledge at the end of last Ses- 
sion, and they thanked the Government 
heartily for the prosecution that had 
taken place, and they trusted that this 
policy would be pressed upon them by 
the public. He could tell the Committee 
than an immense quantity of impure 
literature still floated about the streets 
of our large cities. Only a few days ago, 
in Liverpool, two men were taken up 
for selling Zola’s novels, but instead of 
being punished, they were fined a small 
sum by the magistrates and were allowed 
to go free almost without any check. 
Even in the City of London booksellers 
were in the habit of selling, in defiance 
of the law, books and publications which 
were in their very nature most offensive 
and injurious to the morals of the young 
as well as others. Magistrates only 
imposed a slight fine, whereas, in his 
opinion, the offence was worthy of im- 
prisonment. If a stop could be placed 
on this flood of impurity circulated 
through the towns and rural districts, 
he felt satisfied that it would do an 
enormous amount of good, and he felt 
sure his right hon. Friend would feel 
it to be necessary that vigorous methods 
should be taken to prevent these publi- 
cations. 

Mr. DONALDCRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.) said, he hoped before the Com- 
- mittee came to a decision on a proposal 
to reduce the salary of the Public Pro- 
secutor, the Government would give 
some information with regard to his 
duties, because unless more information 
was supplied than they were in posses- 
sion of, he ventured to say that he 
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should not only vote for a reduction by 
£1,000, but by a much larger sum. It 
might be that the information which he 
now asked for was accessible in some 
form or other, but he believed there 
were not three Members of the House of 
Commons who could give any reason- 
able, intelligent, and satisfactory ac- 
count of the duties of the Public Prose- 
eutor. He was much startled by the 
amount of the salary which the House 
of Commons was asked to give for this 
Department. The personal salary of the 
head of the office was £3,000 per annum ; 
there were three Assistant Solicitors at 
£1,500 a-year each, who enjoyed, he 
might remark, a larger salary than the 
Heads of the Departments of the Board 
of Trade. There was a principal assist- 
ant with a maximum salary of £1,200, 
and six other assistants at a maximum 
salary of £900. He submitted that this 
was a very bloated and wholly unjusti- 
fiable expenditure unless they were told 
that the duties of the Public Prosecutor 
were of a more valuable kind than the 
Committee had reason to suppose. In 
every other Department there was a 
general understanding among the public 
as to what the duties were; but, speak- 
ing for himself, and, he believed, ex- 
pressing the opinion of the public gene- 
rally, he had no idea of what were the 
duties of this Department. He might 
compare this state of things with the 
arrangement made in Scotland with 
regard to a similar subject, and he 
would not have brought this matter 
before the Committee unless he thought 
it a subject which ought to be some- 
what reconsidered. They had in Scot- 
land a Criminal Department, and every 
man knew that if a crime were com- 
mitted by which he was injured, whe- 
ther great or small, it was the duty of 
the Public Prosecutor at once to teke 
the case off his hands and prosecute it 
to a conclusion without a farthing of 
expense to the person injured. All 
that was done at a very moderate out- 
lay. The cost of the Lord Advocate’s 
Department amounted to a little more 
than £11,000 a-year, which included his 
salary and that of the Solicitor General, 
and although their public duties as Law 
Advisers of the Crown were by no means 
so important or responsible as those of 
their brethren in this country, still they 
were important, and they had the whole 
responsibility for public prosecutions 
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besides. 
was the sum ofnearly £26,000 which pro- 
vided for local Public Prosecutorsin every 
part of the country, and accordingly in 
every locality where crime was committed 
it was at once treated as a public concern 
and prosecuted. He said if a similar sys- 
tem could prevail in England the coun- 
try would not grudge a large expendi- 
ture upon it. It was this system which 
commanded the complete confidence of 
the publit in Scotland; it was satis- 
factory in its operation, and the protec- 
tion afforded by the system might be 
one reason why in certain of the more 
serious descriptions of crime Scotland 
compared favourably with England. 
Statistics showed in these a startling 
disproportion between England and 
Scotland, taking into consideration the 
numbers of population, and these figures 
were not to be attributed in any 
degree to the manners or character 
of the people, but mainly or exclusively 
to the superior system which existed 
in Scotland for the detection and pro- 
secution of crime. Ifthe Scotch system 
were introduced into this country, 
he believed that the expenditure would 
be comparatively small. That, however, 
was not at this moment the point at 
issue. As he had said, if there existed 
in England a system under which the 
work was done which was expected to be 
done, the public would be ready to pay 
for it; but if it were true that there were 
not three Members of the House of 
Commons who knew what the duties of 
the Public Prosecutor were, or knew 
under what circumstances they would 
be entitled to apply for his assistance, 
then he said that these large salaries, 
which implied exceedingly high respon- 
sibility on the part of the public officials, 
were improperly paid, and he had no 
doubt that it was the duty of the Com- 
mittee to endeavour to reduce them. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to supplement the information asked for 
by his hon. Friend in one particular. 
This Department of the Civil Service 
was unlike the rest of the Service, inas- 
much as it was distinctly of a profes- 
sional character. There were in it one 
solicitor, three assistant solicitors, one 
principal assistant, and six other assist- 
ants; and, in addition to these, there 
were 20 clerks. He asked, with refer- 
ence to the three assistant solicitors, 
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the principal assistant and the six 
others, what were their professional 
qualifications ; how they were appointed 
to the Office? On the first blush, the 
whole arrangement was extraordinary ; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to tell the Committee how 
the Government proceeded in filling up 
the appointments to this very important 
Office. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, in answer to 
the last Question, he thought the hon. 
Gentleman would find all the informa- 
tion asked for in the Report of the 
Committee which was appointed by the 
Treasury last year. ‘The Solicitor to 
the Treasury was, he believed, origi- 
nally a barrister, but practised after- 
wards as a solicitor; Mr. Cuffe was a 
barrister, and the other assistants, he 
thought, were solicitors. Several officials 
in the Department had been transferred 
from others, and should consequently 
be considered rather as members of the 
Civil Service than as belonging to the 
Legal Profession. He might say that 
before the present system was organised 
there were separate Offices at the Board 
of Works, the Admiralty, and the War 
Office, which cost the country a con- 
siderable sum of money, and all the 
work of these Offices had been handed 
over to Sir Augustus Stephenson, while 
the greater part of the charge which 
appeared now upon the Estimate was 
amalgamated. Notwithstanding the 
abolition of the Office separately held 
up to that time, the only addition made 
to Sir Augustus Stephenson’s salary 
was £500; his salary previous to that 
was one rising from £2,000 to £2,500, 
and it was increased to the extent he 
had mentioned in respect of additional 
work. The hon. Member for Lanark 
(Mr. Donald Crawford) had alluded to 
the Scotch system, of which he could 
not speak too highly, with regard to 
public prosecutions. But he would ask 
the hon. Member also to refer to the 
Report just mentioned in which he 
would find the fullest information. The 
Committee was a strong one; it was 

resided over by the right hon. and 
earned Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James), and included Lord Justice 


Bowen and Mr. John Hollams, soli- 
citor. 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD: Has 
anything been done in consequence of 
their Report ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS said, that question 
could be better answered by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. 
Mark Stewart), he could only repeat 
what he had said on a previous occasion 
—namely, that he would gladly institute 
prosecutions in the cases of sale of ob- 
scene and sometimes seditious litera- 
ture when he could feel sure that more 
good than harm would be done by in- 
quiry, the effect of which in the case of 
an obscene print in a back slum of 
London would be, perhaps, to send 
hundreds to buy what would otherwise 
be forgotten. The consideration had 
ever withheld him that it would be 
highly inexpedient to invest the sale of 
such things with, as it were, the dignity 
of a public trial at the Assizes, and to 
incur the delay, the expense, and pub- 
licity involved. If they could, on the 
other hand, seize the whole stock of 
such publications, and throw them into 
the sewers, it would be a very good 
remedy; but hon. Members opposite 
would object to such measures, and he 
could not complain of their objection, 
because such a course of proceedings 
undoubtedly involved dangers of an- 
other kind. The hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) had 
referred to the Wood libel case. The 
hon. Gentleman would readily admit 
that very great public interest was 
excited in the case. Considering what 
large sums of money were at stake in 
matters on the race course, what a con- 
siderable portion of the people was in- 
terested in the honesty and integrity of 
jockeys, and what a great danger to the 
public peace on the race course there 
was if it was supposed a jockey pulled a 
horse, it would be granted that the 
matter assumed proportions of public 
interest sufficient to justify an inquiry. 
He did not say it was right; on the 
contrary, he rather shared the opinion 
of the hon. Member that it would have 
been better not to have granted an in- 
quiry in the case. As he was on his 
legs, and the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions had been criticized, he hoped he 
would be. allowed to say, in justice to 
the Public Prosecutor, that that official 
discharged his duty with extraordinary 
ability and unflinching integrity in the 
interests of the public, and with nothin 
like Party bias or regard for politica 
considerations. The present Public 
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Prosecutor did go as straight as any 
man could go. It had been complained 
that the Public Prosecutor did not pro- 
secute more frequently, and the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green suggested 
that the Public Prosecutor was at fault 
in not prosecuting the promoters of a 
certain boguscompany. He would not 
pretend to give an answer, because he 
was not aware, of the details of the 
case ; but it was, perhaps, as well he 
should enumerate the regulations which 
had been made for the guidance of the 
Public Prosecutor. The regulations 
were of but very recent date, and they 
were that the Public Prosecutor should 
only prosecute in cases in which tho 
punishment was death, or when the 
offence was of a class in which the pro- 
secutions had hitherto been taken by 
the Solicitor to the Treasury, or whea 
he was ordered by the Secretary of 
State or the Attorney General to prosa- 
cute ; or, lastly, whereit appeared to him 
the offence, or the circumstances of its 
commission, were of such a character 
that a prosecution was required in the 
public interest and his action was 
necessary to secure a prosecution. The 
hon. Gentleman would see that the case 
of a bogus company was one in which 
no direct duty to prosecute lay on the 
Publie Prosecutor. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had pleaded that he was not aware 
of the details of the case of the bogus 
company to which he (Mr. Pickersgi.]) 
had referred. That was an objection 
which was often raised in Committee of 
Supply. But in this particular case it 
seemed to him that a knowledge of the 
details of the case was not necessary, 
because he did not rely upon details, 
but upon the principle which was raised. 
A complaint of a conspiracy upon a 
large scale was laid before the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, by the editor of 
The Statist, accompanied by an official 
document, the Liquidators’ Report, sub- 
stantiating the complaint. The Director 
of Public Prosecutions replied that the 
subject of Abbott, Page and Co. was in 
the hands of the City Solicitor. If any 
information at all was in the possession 


of the Treasury Bench, the Commitice 


ought to be told what were the circum- 
stances under which authority was given 
to the City Solicitor in the case of 
Abbott, Page and Co. The editor of 
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The Statist then said it was not the de- 
linquencies of Abbott, Page and Co. of 
which he complained, it was a separate 
fraud apart altogether from that of 
Abbott, Page and Co. ‘To the second 
letter the reply was, ‘‘That the letter 
will shortly be taken into consideration 
by the City Solicitor.” In spité of 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had said, it did seem 
to him that, having regard to the fact 
that in this case it was City men who 
were implicated, it was not in accord- 
ance with ordinary prudence to leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of the 
City Solicitor, and in an affair of this 
magnitude the duty lay upon the Public 
Prosecutor himself of forming an opinion 
upon the subject ; and he could not but 
think that official neglected his duty in 
handing the letter over to the City Soli- 
citor. So much with regard to that 
particular case. He desired to add a 
word or two with reference to the other 
matter he brought forward—namely,the 
case in which the fat of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions was granted under 
the Newspaper Libel Act of 1881. He 
felt that a single case would not have 
justified him in preparing a complaint 
against a great Public Official, but the 
case which he mentioned in some de- 
tail was not the only case there was. 
He had the particulars of a large num- 
ber of cases, in someof which Judges 
had expressed very strong opinions, that 
acriminal prosecution ought not to have 
been commenced upon such a libel, and 
in other cases juries had expressed 
similar opinions. He did not think it 
was worth while now to refer in detail 
to those cases, because it was proposed 
by the Libel Amendment Bill, which 
was now before the House, to transfer 
the function to the Attorney General. 
He thought it ought never to have 
been put into the hands of any legal 
functionary of a less exalted position 
than the Attorney General. He would 
be glad, in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, if the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) would give the Committee 
some further information with regard 
to the circumstances under which, in 
the case of these Trusts and also in the 
case of Abbott, Page and Co., authority 
was given to the City Solicitor to pro- 
secute, instead of the prosecution re- 
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maining at the Treasury and under the 
direct supervision and control of the 
Statutory Officer, namely, the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. . 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, E.) said, that 
during the discussion upon this Vote 
some reference had been made to the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the system of conducting 
the legal business of the Government, but 
he had not gathered from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary whether 
the Government had taken, or intended 
to take, any action upon the Report of 
that Committee. The Report was a most 
valuable one, and he thought that the 
public would be more satisfied if the 
Government, whieh, he admitted, was a 
reforming and an economical Govern- 
ment, would add to their list of reforms 
a reform in this Department. One para- 
graph of the Report was as follows :-— 

‘* Your Lordships will observe from the evi- 

dence that all contentious business of a civil 
character, both in common law and equity, is 
conducted, not by the Treasury Solicitor’s De- 
partment, but by agents employed for that pur- 
pose. Such agents receive one-half of the sum 
chargeable for costs beyond all disbursements. 
The average profits received by them during the 
last ten years was £3,899 11s.” 
He did not quite see the necessity to 
employ agents outside the staff. The 
necessity did not arise owing to insuffi- 
ciency of staff, because he found that in 
another paragraph of the Report the 
Committee stated— 

‘* That the staff of the Solicitor’s Department 
is decidedly in excess of what is necessary in 
order to perform the professional dutios dis- 
charged by it.”’ 

If that be so, why go outside and pay 
large sums of money to agents for con- 
ducting the civil and contentious busi- 
ness of the Department? He could 
quite understand that in the provinces 
it might possibly be, and very likely 
was, advantageous and economical to 
employ agents rather than that members 
of the staff should be sent down, but he 
understood that contentious business in 
London was discharged, not by the staff, 
not by the solicitors of the Department, 
but by agents engaged for the purpose. 
If that were so there was a real oppor- 
tunity here for some reform. This was 
the Department in which a little while 
ago some of the contentious matter ap- 
peared to be whether cabs — be em- 
ployed by messengers. ere were 
seven messengers attached to the De- 
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partment; and he understood that when 
a question arose as to hiring of a 
cab, a personal interview was necessary 
between the messengers and Sir A. K. 
Stephenson, the head of the Depart- 
ment. There appeared to be in this 
Department a straining at very small 
gnats and a swallowing of enormous 
camels. Surely the time occupied by 
the interview might have been better 
employed. He hoped the Government 
would give the Committee an assurance 
that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, a Committee composed of gentle- 
men of very great eminence and expe- 
rience, would not only receive attention, 
but be acted upon. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that the hon. Member for 
East Hull (Mr. Grotrian) had antici- 
pated a point which he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) rose earlier in the evening to 
make. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had referred to the 
Report of the Committee which had just 
been made the subject of remark. Hav- 
ing read the Report of the Committee, he 
could not, while the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking, fail to admire the 
right hon. Gentleman’s superb and sub- 
lime audacity, because the Report— 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to so glibly as sufficient to answer all 
the observations made with regard to 
this particular Office—was of itself more 
than sufficient to condemn the Office in 
whole and in part. The Committee was 
appointed under a Treasury Minute 
dated the llth July, 1887. In that 
Minute the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called the 
attention of the Treasury to the Report 
of a Committee which sat previously to 
1875 on the system of conducting the 
legal business of the Government, and 
he pointed out that since that year, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Committee, a number of Legal De- 
eye in other Offices, such as the 

ar Office, the Admiralty, and the 
Office of Works, had been agglomerated 
in the Office of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury. The right hon. Gentleman the 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer went on to 
pointout that the circumstances in which 
the successive steps were taken had not 
hitherto permitted any final regulation 
of the central establishment, but he 
thought that the limit of consolidation 
had been reached, and that the time had 
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come to attempt to define permanently 
the duties of the several offices, and to 
determine the conditions of appointment, 
number, classification, pay, and duties 
of the staff required in future for the 
consolidated Department. Theright hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was of opinion that the inquiry 
would afford a favourable opportunity 
for considering whether any changes 
were desirable in the rules or customs 
which then governed the selection and 
payment of counsel employed in the 
various classes of Government legal 
business. Thereupon the Lords of the 
Treasury appointed a Committee; and 
he did not think the House would hesi- 
tate for a moment to accept whatever 
might be the unanimous conclusions of 
a Committee constituted as that was. 
The members of the Committee were: — 
Sir Henry James, Lord Justice Bowen, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Frank 
Mowatt—a principal clerk in the Trea- 
sury—and Mr. John Hollams. What 
was the Report which the Committee 
made? These were the two points— 


‘*The staff of the Solicitor’s Department is 
decidedly in excess of what is necessary to per- 
form the professional duties disc by it;” 


And, secondly, 


* That many of the members of the staff are 
paid higher salaries than are necessary.”’ 


He doubted very much if there ever was 
a Report of a Committee more sweeping, 
more uncompromising, more absolute 
than that. There was too large a staff, 
and the members of that staff were too 
highly paid. What better ground 
could the Committee of Supply have for 
insisting upon a reduction of the Esti- 
mate which was submitted by the 
Government. This Estimate was framed 
in December, 1887. The Committee 
reported on the 8th of June, 1888. The 
Government had had five months to 
digest the Report. They presumably 
were not aware of the character of the 
Department for which they had pro- 
vided in their Estimate. They were now 
enlightened. The Committee had in- 
formed the Treasury that the Legal 
Department of the Treasury was over- 
manned, and that, over-manned as it was, 
it was als> individually over-paid, and 
yet the Government submitted to the 
House, five months after the date of the 
Report, this Vote in its integrity. They 
had not hada single word from the 
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Government, although the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
spoken as to their intention to reduce this 
Vote, already condemned by so autho- 
ritative a tribunal as that they them- 
selves constituted. Who were the wit- 
nesses before the Committee? The first was 
Sir Augustus Stephenson himself; the 
next was the Hon. H.Cuffe, an assistant 
solicitor; and the third was Mr. Chance, 
an assistant solicitor; and then came 
Lord Lingen, an ex-Treasury official ; 
Sir Reginald Welby, a present Treasury 
official; Mr. Wakefield, the Clerk of 
Accounts in the Treasury Solicitor’s 
Department. The only witnesses who 
were not Treasury officials were Mr. 
Mason, the Solicitor to the London and 
North-Western Railway Company ; Mr. 
J. O. Fox, one of the partners in the 
firm of Messrs. Hare and Co., solicitors, 
the agents to the Treasury Solicitor ; 
and Mr. Justice Wills. More than two- 
thirds of the witnesses were actually 
interested parties, officials of the 
Treasury itself. There were only 
two really independent witnesses ; 
one was a Judge and the other a 
Solicitor to a Railway Company. 
Having heard evidence from that limited 
class of witnesses, the Committee 
absolutely condemned the Department 
in most uncompromising terms as over- 
manned and as over-paid. And yet this 
Vote was submitted to the Committee of 
Supply without any suggestion from the 
only Member of the Government who 
had addressed the House of the least 
intention on the part of the Treasury to 
reduce the figures. Another very curious 
point about the Report was, that it 
enumerated all the officers who were 
employed in the Legal Department of 
the Treasury; it gave not only their 
numbers but their names and their rates 
of pay, and he found that the numbers 
did not agree with the numbers set 
forth in the Vote. There were 31 
effective officers named in the Report; 
there were only 28 provided for in the 
Vote. The Vote showed a total of 
£18,493; the Report submitted in June, 
1888—that was since the Vote was pre- 
sented—showed that the total to be 
expended was £21,702. In other words 
the Report of the Committee, who had 
the most detailed information up to date, 
varies from the figures of the Estimate 
by no less a sum than £3,000, and in 
point of strength of staff the Report 
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showed 31 officers as against 28 provided 
for by the Vote. The Committee’s 
Report contained some very curious 
observations. The Committee reported 
that they were of opinion— 

‘« That the principal injurious effects to which 
your Committee refer are, that if the persons so 
employed are of vested interests or 
claims, the Solicitor to the Treasury has no 
immediate control over them: he cannot pro- 
cure their dismissal without the commission by 
them of acts of gross misconduct, and he is 
hampered in securing, from time to time, the 
assistance of persons of ability and industrious 
habits,” 


What didthat mean? Did it mean that 
the present staff of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Treasury were not persons 
of ability and industrious habits; and 
if itdid not mean that, what on earth did 
it mean? And if it did mean that, where 
was the authority of the Central Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in a case where 
persons in an over-grown and over-paid 
Establishment were indirectly referred 
to in a Report of such authority as this, 
as persons wanting in ability and in- 
dustrious habits? He supposed there 
was not a Department of a single Civil 
Service in the world where persons who 
were wanting in necessary ability and 
industrious habits could be continued in 
their employment on full pay, in an Office 
which was manifestly and admittedly 
over-manned and over-paid, except the 
Treasury Department of the English Civil 
Service. As had been already pointed 
out, all contentious business in the Legal 
Department was conducted, not by the 
Treasury Solicitor himself, but by out- 
siders, agents employed for the purpose 
and the Committee reported— 

‘That as soon as there are members of the 
staff capable of conducting causes of a conten- 
tious character, the business now performed by 
the Treasury agents, Messrs. Hare & Co., 
should be carried on within the Department, 
under the direct supervision of the Treasury 
Solicitor. In making this recommendation your 
Committee desire to expressly state that they 
are in no way condemning the manner ia which 
Messrs. Hare have conducted the business of 
the Treasury ; and it may be worthy of con- 
sideration, if any reconstruction of the Solici- 
tor’s Department be effected in the future, 
whether the services of some of those who have 
hitherto so conducted that business may not be 
utilized.” 

A very good and practical suggestion. 
The outsiders who had been doing the 
contentious work of the Treasury knew 
their business. They were not mere 
red-tapeists, not mere clerks whose prin- 
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cipal concern was 3o know how to shunt 
as much as possible of the daily routine 
business on some Department other than 
their own, or on to some members of 
the Department other than themselves. 
Messrs. Hare & Co. and those they 
employed, being in active business, and 
surrounded with the daily energy and 
excitement of public and open competi- 
tion, knew their work, and they did their 
work, no doubt, very admirably. But 
what the Treasury wanted was such men 
on their own staff, and not a number of 
persons wanting in ability and indus- 
trious habits. The Committee went on 
to say— 


“It is difficult to define the exact number of 
— required to discharge the duties of the 


epartment ; but, as far as they can judge, 
your Committee are of opinion that if the De- 
partment were now to be established for the 
first time, it should consist of the Solicitor, 
who should perform the duties now discharged 
by Sir A. K. Stephenson, and three Assistant 
Solicitors ; ”""— 
They had Assistant Solicitors now; but 
what their qualifications were it might 
be invidious to say— 

“ Five clerks possessing qualifications similar 
to those possessed by managing clerks in a 
London solicitor’s office ; ""— 


What a sweeping condemnation of the 
whole system which at present prevailed 
at the Treasury— 

** And such number of other clerks as may be 
found necessary to discharge the labours of the 
Office.”’ 

Then they came to something more in 
the nature of details. The three Assis- 
tant Solicitors were now receiving sala- 
ries of £1,500 a-year each, and the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that those Solici- 
tors should receive sa] aries varying from 
£1,500 to £1,000 a-year. They were 
also of opinion that five clerks should be 
paid salaries varying from £600 to £300 
a-year, those salaries being at the pre- 
sent time nearly double. The Com- 
mittee only reported upon these subjects 
to which he had referred. The subject 
upon which they did not report was the 
question of the changes which were 
desirable in the rules or customs which 
at present governed the selection and 
payment of the Counsel employed in the 
various classes of Government legal 
business. It was not clear that it was 
the intention of the Treasury that that 
should be taken in hand, inquired into, 
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and reported upon. The hon. Gentle 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr- 
Jackson) had stated that he had some 
answer to make to an inquiry addressed 
to him on this Vote, and he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) was inclined to suspect that 
the hon. Gentleman’s answer would pro- 
bably be limited to those points on which 
he had previously dwelt. It would be 
interesting, however, to know whether 
the Treasury meant to deal with that 
question as to which the Committee had 
not reported. It was perfectly plain 
that this Department was ridiculously 
over-manned and ridiculously over-paid. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Pickersgill) had 
moved a reduction of the Vote by £1,000; 
but placing the most liberal interpreta- 
tion upon the Report of the Committee, 
it was evident that the reduction of 
£1,000 was oue which would be entirely 
inadequate. For want of a better Motion, 
however, he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
would certainly vote with the hon. 
Member if he went to a Division. He 
thought that the Committee would see, 
from the extracts of the Reports he had 
read, that some radical or thorough re- 
form ought to be taken in hand and 
pushed to immediate realization in the 
present financial year. If that were 
done, it would be found that the Vote, 
as now submitted to Parliamert, was 
really unnecessary. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
will begin, not only by yepudiating on 
behalf of the Government any blame 
which the Committee may be disposed 
to allot, but also by claiming from the 
Committee credit to the Government 
for having inaugurated the Committee 
which furnished the food for this dis- 
cussion. It was because the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the time had 
arrived when a complete and searching 
inquiry should be made into the con- 
dition of the Office in question, that 
they decided to appoint a Committee. 
Therefore, I shall claim for the Govern- 
ment every credit for the economy which 
resulted from the step thus taken. The 
Government were most anxious that 
they should, on that inquiry, obtain the 
services of men who would warrant the 
description the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) has 
given of it, and that they should have 
an authoritative expression of opinion. 
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They were, therefore, most careful in 
their selection of men to serve on the 
Committee, and they were exceedingly 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) for consenting to be 
a Member of it. Some hon. Members 
seem disposed rather to throw blame 
and to complain that the present Trea- 
sury Solicitor has an Otfice which is not 
only over-manned, but highly over-paid. 
That may be so; but that is not the 
fault of the present Treasury Solicitor. 
To tho Office of which he is the head, 
there was added, subsequent to his ap- 
pointment, the Solicitor’s Department 
which then existed in the Office of 
Works, in the War Office, in the Ad- 
miralty, and in the Queen’s Proctor’s 
Office. When these solicitors were 
taken over, they were taken over 
at their then existing salaries, with 
their then existing staffs; and if the 
Treasury Solicitor at that time had 
wished to make a show of great economy, 
he might have called on the Government 
of the day to sanction the reduction of 
these establishments by granting terms 
of abolition pension, and in that way to 


reduce the charge for effective services. 
Apparently, at that time, it was thought 
to be more prudent not to grant aboli- 
tion pensions, not to make any ad- 
ditions to the staff, and not to make 
any appointments when vacancies oc- 


curred. The staff then represented 
an annual cost of about £27,000. Re- 
ductions have been made which had 
effected a saving of about £7,000 a-year, 
and in addition to that, there has, in 
the matter of pensions, been a saving of 
about £2,000 a-year. I merely men- 
tion these facts in order to show that it 
is not fair to cast blame upon the present 
holder of the Office of Treasury Solicitor. 
I think that a perfectly fair question 
has been put to the Government— 
namely, what are they going to do in 
the present condition of circumstances ; 
what action are they going to take on 
the Report of this very able, strong, 
and authoritative Committee? In reply, 
I may state that the action which they 
propose to take is, practically, to accept 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
That, I think, is a complete answer to 
all and every criticism which has been 
offered up to the present time. I may 
add, that since the issue of the Report 
of the Committee an Office has become 
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vacant which represented a salary of 
£1,200 e year, and the Government 
have decided not to fill it. They have 
also decided, as other Offices become 
vacant, not to fill them until they bring 
the total staff within the compass of the 
lines of the recommendations of the 
Committee. I think the Committee, 
therefore, will probably agree that it is 
not necessary for me to go into the 
details of the questions which have been 
put, and the evidence which has been 
cited, because I take it the object of the 
Committee is to know what action the 
Government is going to take on the 
Report of the Committee which the 
Government itself appointed. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, it was very interesting, of course, 
to get the statement they had just heard 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and they were indebted 
to the hon. Member for East Donegal 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) and the hon. 
Member for East Hull (Mr. Grotrian) 
for extracting that much. He (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) did not know that it was 
the fault of the Treasury Solicitor that 
he received high pay, but he thought 
they might have had a little more from 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury by way of detail as to what it 
was proposed to do. His (Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s) recollection of the evidence, 
which had been so fully referred to by 
the hon. Member for East Donegal, 
included a matter which he did not 
think that hon. Gentleman had stated to 
the House, It explained why a great 
deal of the work which ought to be 
done by the Solicitor to the Treasury was 
done by other solicitors as his agents— 
why this Gentleman who was receiving 
£3,000 a year, as Solicitor to the 
Treasury, really did not act in that 
capacity at all. The Solicitor to the 
Treasury, frankly enough, in his 
evidence, said that he had had no experi- 
ence as a solicitor. This gentleman 
was, therefore, appointed to an office 
which he was utterly incompetent to fill, 
and it was probably meant that he should 
only be a nominal figure-head, employ- 
ing somebody else to do the work that 
he was employed to do. There had been 
occasions when Sir A. K. Stephenson 
had given the Government the benefit 
of his presence in the Police Court, but 
they had been very seldom, and in 
nearly every case where Treasury 
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pemeeeiene had been conducted, they 
ad been conducted by private firms 
of solicitors who would not have 
been required at all if the head of 
the Department had been a practical 
solicitor. They were told that it was 
not this Gentleman’s fault that he had 
had to take over different solicitors from 
the different departments, but they 
were also told that all these payments 
were to be persisted in until the gentle- 
men now holding office died off. It 
was exceedingly difficult, no doubt, if 
the abolition of office was to be accom- 
panied with pensions, to abolish offices 
and so swell the non-effeetive Votes, but 
he failed to see why the Government 
should retain the services of incompe- 
tent people at salaries they did not earn. 
Was it to be said that the Committee 
had nothing to do with it, and had merely 
to vote the amounts put before them ? 
He did not think the Committee should 
do that, but that they should divide 
against the Vote for the purpose of show- 
ing their sense of the position in which 
they found themselves. If he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had a grievance against the 
mover of this reduction, it was that he 
had not moved a large enough reduction. 
He certainly trusted that the hon. 
Member would not require any pressing 
to go to a Division. In any case, he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) should only do his 
duty to go into the Lobby against this 
expenditure, before the Vote was taken. 
As an illustration of the manner in 
which Sir A. K. Stephenson did the 
country the honour of appearing in 
Court, he would point out that costs 
amounting to £40 would have been 
enforced against some poor men—with 
the approval of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary—if it had not 
been for the intervention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt); and when the 
costs came to be taxed they amounted only 
to £14 odd, so that, if the full amount 
demanded had been paid, somebody 
would have a made a considerable profit. 
If these were results for which they 
paid £3,000 a year, they ought to 
- express their dissatisfaction by a Divi- 
sion. [Mr. Marruews dissented.| The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary shook his head when he men- 
tioned these facts, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had refused to allow an 
adjournment of the case to enable the 
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facts to be gone into, when he (Mr, 
Bradlaugh) had applied for it, and he 
thought the Committee ought to mark 
its sense of what had taken place, and 
of the general position of the Solicitor’s 
Department, by going into the Lobby. 
In this way they could show that economy 
had some meaning in it, and was to be 
translated into a practical Division. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he did not wish to detain the Com- 
mittee, but merely to state that he had 
received a telegram from the hon, 
Member for Flintshire, who usually sat 
opposite (Mr. 8S. Smith), expressing his 
obligations to the Government, and 
especially to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, for the course taken in 
prosecuting the publishers of the trans- 
lations of Zola’s works. The hon. 
Member, who had sent this telegram in 
June or July last, had brought very 
forcibly before the House the question 
of the publication of obscene literature 
in this country, and had carried an 
Amendment on the subject, and he now 
felt very grateful to the Government for 
the course they had taken in prosecuting 
the publishers of this atrocious litera- 
ture. His hon. Friend wished to draw the 
attention of the House and the Govern- 
ment to the necessity of doing more in 
the same direction through the Public 
Prosecutor. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, it was rather unfortunate that 
the right hot. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had referred the House to the 
Report of the Select Committee, to 
which, subsequently, such startling refer- 
ence had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Donegal. After the 
references they had heard from the hon. 
Member for East Donegal, if anyone 
had hesitated previously as to what 
position they should take up on this 
question, and whether they should 
follow the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green into the Lobby, that hesitation 
would now be dissipated. The more 
they looked into that Report, the less 
defence there was for the action of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. At 
first his (Mr. J. Rowland’s) impression 
had been that the Public Prosecutor 
had not sufficient time to devote to the 
cases which had been referred to, but 
when they remembered that such cases 
as that of the bogus Companies had oc- 
curred, they were forced to the conclu- 
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sion that the Public Prosecutor had 
failed in his duty in refusing to receive 
information offered to him by responsible 
persons; when they found that, instead 
of being over-worked, this official had a 
staff at his disposal which was far too 
large for the business he had todo, and 
that the staff was over-paid, the con- 
duct of this gentleman stood out still 
more for condemnation. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he also had a Motion 
on the Paper for the reduction of the 
salary of the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, but his object in opposing the 
Vote was entirely different from that of 
the hon. Member, who held that 
the salary of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury wastoo high. He did not wish to 
go into that question, but his complaint 
was that the service rendered for the 
money paid was altogether inadequate, 
and that the public did not get a suffi- 
cient return for their money—that the 
Director of Public Prosecutions did not 
do enough in the way of public prosecu- 
tions. He did not mean to blame Sir 
Augustus Stephenson, his contention 
being that the fault lay with the system 
under which public prosecutions were 
conducted, or rather were not conducted. 
Parliament and the country had decided 
that we should have a system of public 
prosecutions, and it was the duty of 
those who had charge of the Depart- 
ment to carry out public prosecutions ; 
but at present, although no doubt 
thieves and murderers were prosecuted, 
the perpetrators of a large number 
of frauds and dishonest mercantile 
transactions were not dealt with at all. 
The eountry was honeycombed with 
commercial frauds that were not suffi- 
ciently followed up. He believed that 
it had been altogether a mistake to 
unite the office of Public Prosecutor with 
that of Solicitor to the Treasury. The 
Government had the Office of Public 
Prosecutor held by an inefficient per- 
son, and had evaded the difficulty by 
a re-organization which took the shape 
of adding the enormous duties of Public 
Prosecutor to those of a person who was 
over-burdened already. Judges and 
Royal Commissions had exposed the 
grossest frauds in the country, and 
there was no doubt, as he had said, that 
the country was honeycombed with all 
sorts of fraud, the effect of which was 
to prevent prudence and saving amongst 
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the community. Nothing prevented 
prudence more than the insecurity of 
public Companies, and the difficulty in 
finding out where money could be safely 
invested. He maintained that the pub- 
lic had a right to be protected by the 
State against fraud just as much as they 
had to be protected against pickpockets. 
No doubt there had been one or two 
prosecutions in cases of fraudulent 
bankruptcy, but they were the rare ex- 
ceptions. The bogus Companies and 
Trusts, with reference to which the 
editor of Zhe Statist had taken action, 
were allowed to go on without punish- 
ment being inflicted on their promoters. 
The Public Prosecutor had been com- 
municated with by the editor of that 
newspaper, and information as to cer- 
tain frauds had been conveyed to.him, 
but the Public Prosecutor had evaded 
the inquiry. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) did not say whether the Public 
Prosecutor ought, or ought not, to have 
undertaken the prosecutions in these 
cases, but he thought that the state- 
ments of the editor of The Statist 
ought to have been received in a 
different spirit than by the mere 
intimation that the City Solicitor was 
making inquiries. Was it for the City 
Sol.citor to make inquiries in cases of 
this kind? No doubt the City was full 
of frauds, but those frauds had their 
ramifications outside the City, and there- 
fore he maintained that it was the duty 
of the Public Prosecutor to move in 
such matters. Then there was the 
great Salt Trust, which was nothing 
more nor less than a great conspiracy. 
He had asked the Government the other 
day whether these trusts were legal or 
illegal, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
had replied to him as though the point 
were raised for the first time, and had 
said that no one had brought the matter 
before his notice in a way which would 
justify his taking a legal opinion. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said this in 
spite of the fact that every species of 
public organ had disclosed the matter, 
and that very considerable authorities, 
through the Press, had expressed opinions 
adverse to this system of rings, which 
old laws of this country had held to be 
criminal. There were many old laws 
which held as criminal practices on the 
part of Companies or individuals in 
restraint of trade. Competent autho- 
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rities, moreover, had asserted that there 
were even special laws against combi- 
nations to keep up the price of salt. 
He did not know whether this was 
really the case, but he thought, at any 
rate, that the subject was one which 
should be inquired into. He would 
point out, however, that there was one 
thing which the law of this country did 
affect, and that was the practice of 
conspiracy. They had heard a great 
deal of late of the law of conspiracy 
as applied to Ireland, and they had 
heard described as illegal combinations 
with the object of cutting down prices. 
Well, if these combinations were illegal, 
he thought that the law should be also 
brought to bear upon people who com- 
bined to keep up prices. At any rate, it 
was the duty of the Public Prosecutor 
to satisfy himself as to whether these 
rings, such as the Salt Rings, were 
legal or illegal, and whether or not 
those who took part in them could be 
prosecuted. He maintained that this 
country was singularly in want for 
machinery in bringing public attention 
to bear upon these things. They 
possessed such machinery in France, 
and to the fact that fraud was severely 
punished in that country was, no doubt, 
owing the circumstance that the 
people were so saving. The poor in 
Scotland were also, to some extent, pro- 
tected from these conspiracies; but un- 
happily the law of Scotland was being 
emasculated by contact with her richer 
neighbour. He supported the Motion, 
not for the purpose of censuring any indi- 
vidual, but asa protest against a system. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he did not contemplate voting in 
favour of the reduction of this Vote, 
because the Public Prosecutor had failed 
to take criminal action against the Salt 
Syndicate, nor because that official had 
not prosecuted the authors of bogus 
Companies. It appeared that the 
original promoter of these bogus Com- 
panies had run away, although the 
editor of The Statist thought certain 
other persons should be prosecuted for 
having associated themselves with him. 
It might or might not be a proper thing 
to prosecute these persons; but at any 
rate, with reference to the fraudulent 
Companies, no decision could be come 
to until the Public Prosecutor had been 
heard ; there might or might not bea 
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one case, that a summons was dismissed 
because the Prosecutor could not find 
about £40 costs, he felt an abuse 
existed ; expecially as Mr. Poland, he 
supposed, did not do the thing cheap, 
on the job, and it was a scandal that a 
prosecution should fail for a reason like 
that. What he asked was this—when 
prosecutions were undertaken by the 
Treasury or Joseph Chamberlain— 
[ Laughter] — Peter Chamberlain, he 
meant—the Public Prosecutor did not 
fulfil the duties himself. For such 
cases Mr. Poland drew four guineas, 
and unless he had an explanation why 
the Public Prosecutor did not see to 
these cases himself, he should go to a 
Division. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he would point out 
to the hon. Member for East Donegal 
that the Select Committee to which ro- 
ference had been made had reported 
upon all points referred to them; but 
by that strange and mysterious law 
which seemed to regulate the printing 
of documents for the information of the 
House, as they did not report upon one 
part of the Reference much more than 
four months ago, the Report was not 
well in the hands of Members. The 
Committee had reported that it was not 
desirable to make any change in the rules 
or customs which at present governed the 
selection and payment of counsel. The 
work appeared to the Committee to be 
performed in a satisfactory manner ; but 
they had recommended one important 
change, which,to some extent, bore upon 
the matter the Committee were dis- 
cussing some time ago—-namely, that 
when the Attorney General went to pro- 
secute in any case out of London he 
should not be, as at present entitled, by 
the etiquette of the Bar, to a special 
retainer of 300 guineas. The Committee 
recommended that this payment should 
cease, and that a different scale of emolu- 
ment should be adopted. He (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) begged to thank the 
Secretary to the Treasury for the way 
in which he had spoken of the labours 
of the Select Committee, and for the 
promise which had been made to adopt 
the recommendation contained in its 
Report. He recognized the difficulty in 
which the Treasury were placed in this 
matter. They had allowed the office to 

w into its present unsatisfactory con- 


case. But when he found, as he did in | dition. There wasa staff of 49 members 
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in the Treasury Solicitor’s Office, of 
which the cost, exclusive of the Solici- 
tor’s salary, was £18,000, whereas the 
Solicitors’ Department of the North 
Western Railway Company, which 
no one would say was of small im- 

rtance, was conducted at a cost, 
exclusive of the Solicitor’s salary, of 
a little over £7,000. He hoped the 
Secretary to the Treasury would not 
listen to any scheme for re-organiza- 
tion. The real crux of the question 
was whether the Government were 
going to allow any additional staff 
taken into the Office to become perma- 
nent members of the Civil Service ? 
Hon. Gentlemen on that side had been, 
aod still were, of opinion that they 
should not doso. They were of opinion 
that the Treasury should constitute a 
Court of Appeal, but that the Solicitor 
to the Treasury should engage and dis- 
miss the various employés, whereas the 
present system implied so many vested 
interests and pensions in the case of 
those on the staff. They wanted the 
Treasury to say that the statement 
which had been made was not merely a 
friendly one, but that it should be a per- 
manent decision binding on the suc- 
eessors of right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; that a change was to take 
place ; that they were to reduce the over- 
grown establishment of the Office, and 
re-constitute it on a new, economical, and 
permanent basis. 

Tut SECRETARY ro tras TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was obliged to the right hon. Cen- 
tleman for what he had stated, but he 
thought that he had beena littletoo hard 
in his criticism at an earlier part of the 
evening on the non-production of the 
Report of the Committee. The Report 
which he made so much of was at the 
moment in the Vote Office and in print, 
and he mentioned that to show that they 
had endeavoured to produce the Report 
in time for use in the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he did 
not want the Government to make a 
merely friendly statement —that he 
wanted something to be put on record. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this was not the manner in 
which the Government were endeavour- 
ing to conduct their business, and that 
the reason why he did not enter into 
details was because he thought the 
statement made would cover the whole 
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subject, and that it would be understood 
that the Government intended to give 
effect to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to a recommendation that 
certain clerks should not be members of 
the Civil Service. The Government were 
prepared to accept the recommendation 
of the Committee on that point, and in 
every respect, with the exception of the 
three assistant solicitors. The right hon. 
Gentleman would remember that the 
Committee were not unanimous on that 
point, and that two Members of the 
Committee who signed the Report ex- 
pressed the opinion that the three 
assistant solicitors ought to be members 
of the Civil Service. So far as the 
assistant solicitors were concerned, he 
wished it to be understood that with 
these exceptions, which were for the 
moment in abeyance, the Government 
had accepted the recommendation of 
the Committee, and that the other mem- 
bers of the staff were not to be members 
of the Civil Service. He hoped that 
would satisfy the right hon. Gentleman. 
There had been a practical agreement 
arrived at in reference to the staff which 
was considered necessary in future, and 
it was to be placed on record at the 
Treasury what course was to be followed 
with respect to this Office. The points 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred would be placed on record and 
carried out actually in the form which 
he desired. He hoped he might appeal 
to the Committee at that somewhat late 
hour (10.30) to allow the Vote to be 
taken, and particularly would he appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman who had moved 
its reduction. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had himself 
pointed out the difficulties in the way of 
giving effect to the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion. It would be inconsistent with 
precedent, and most unusual, to reduce 
the salaries of the existing staff, and he 
trusted that, on the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

olverhampton, the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) would 
be satisfied with the discussion which 
had taken place on his Motion. He 
thought the Government had shown that 
they had not been neglectful or wanting 
in care or attention with respect to the 
question brought forward, and he hoped 
he had satisfied the hon. Gentleman that 
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as was in their power, to give effect to | had not received any satisfaction what- 


the recommendations of the Committee. 

Str HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) said, it was very satisfactory to 
hear from the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury that he 
accepted the principle that with certain 
exceptions the solicitors in the Treasury 
Department should not be servants of 
the Crown. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green would not 
take a Division as to a deduction from 
the salary of the Publie Prosecutor. 
There was no intention to leave things 
as they were, but it was only fair to 
the gentleman who filled the office of 
Solicitor to the Treasury to say that he 
was placed in a position of great dis- 
advantage. The Establishments of other 
Departments had been sent over to the 
Solicitor to the Treasury; they had no 
experience in relation to the kind of 
business with which they had to deal, 
and in consequence they were in that 
respect inefficient. There was nothing 
which the Government should enter upon 
with greater care than the prosecution 
of Companies of the kind referred to; 
and he thought it was an evil thing to 


tell persons who became shareholders of | 


Companies, in order to get large profits, 
that if they failed the Government 
would prosecute. It was much better to 
leave persons to trust to their own in- 
telligence as to speculative Companies 
than to the Public Prosecutor. He re- 
membered one of the most convincing 
arguments was used in that House by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
who, when he was asked to countenance 
a public prosecution in the case of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., declined to 
do so, because it would have been giving 
aid to speculators, and saying to persons 
who wanted to get high dividends— 
‘You are not to trust to your own in- 
telligence.” He protested against the 
teaching that when a man could not get 
back his money from a public Company 
he should be able to go to the Public 
Prosecutor and so commence a prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, an appeal 
had been made to him which he re- 
gretted he could not accede to. Replies 
had been made generally by the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government, but, so far 
as his own remarks were concerned, he 


Mr. Jackson 








ever. The complaint on his part with 
regard to certain bogus Companies had, 
he thought, been missed by one or two 
hon. Members. He did not for one 
moment say that there had been a case 
for prosecution; he had not seen the 
papers, and it was absurd, in their ab- 
sence, to express an opinion. But he 
had drawn attention to a City scandal, 
and he had protested against a case 
being handed over to the City Solicitor for 
investigation which ought to have been 
followed up by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. He felt convinced that 
the door would be opened to the greatest 
possible abuse if they were to sanction 
this course of action on the part of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not wish to take 
away the salary of the Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions. The only occasion on 
which he came in contact with that 
official was when he asked for a fiat to 
prosecute the Editor of Zhe Western 
Morning News for a criminal libel on 
himself, in pursuance of which he had 
had the satisfaction of prosecuting Mr. 
Grosser and compelling him to make a 
public retractation and apology. There- 
fore, for his own part, he had to express 
satisfaction with Sir Augustus Stephen- 
son in reference to the matter, which 
was of great importance to him at the 
time. But there was a question of later 
date, with reference to Trafalgar Square, 
to which he must call attention. Towards 
the end of July last the hon. Member for 
North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham) stated to the House that he 
would use his influence to have the 
meetings in Trafalgar Square discon- 
tinued upon a statement of the point 
at issue; this was to be done on the 
understanding that the legal and con- 
stitutional question would be distinctly 
and fully stated in a special case which 
was to be presented to a Court of Law, 
the draft of which special case he had 
in his hands. It appeared that an at- 
tempt had been made to strike out the 
wide legal and constitutional points 
which hon. Members on that side of the 
House desired to raise; and, on the 
understanding that these could be raised 
alone, he and his hon. Friends had con- 
sented to forego their right of meeting 
in Trafalgar Square. He asked the 
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Chairman whether ke would be within 
his right in saying anything further on 
this subject ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he presumed 
the hon. Member wished to challenge 
the view taken by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. If that were so,-he did 
not think that the matter would come 
under the present Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he would 
not challenge the decision of the Chair- 
man. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked if he 
would be in Order in moving to reduce 
the salary of the Solicitor because he 
had refused to state a case ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that on that 
ground the case could be brought for- 
ward, but he had understood that it 
was a question as to the accuracy of 
the view taken. 

Dr. CLARK said, it was simply that 
in order to have a case stated it was 
necessary to obtain the consent of the 
Treasury, and a case had been drawn 
up by which the right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square and other spaces 
in the Metropolis was to be brought 
before a Court of Law. The Solicitor 
to the Treasury struck out all the pub- 
lie questions, and narrowed the case 
down to technical and trivial points in 
reference to one of the cases, which at 
present prevented an appeal being made 
to the Court on a great public question. 
Instead of getting a fair case stated to 
the Judges to ascertain whether there 
was any public right of meeting, the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, who was the 
only official they knew in the matter, 
had struck out all the points of public 
interest and limited the others to two. 
He thought hon. Members had a right 
to move the reduction of the salary, be- 
cause the Solicitor to the Treasury had 
not enabled the opinion of the Judges 
to be obtained. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said,the prosecution of widely- 
extended frauds appeared to him to be a 
matter within the province of the Pub- 
lie Prosecutor, and he thought that he 
was entitled to have some further ex- 
planation on this subject. The only 


explanation given was that by the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James); but, with all respect to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the real basis of his argument was that 
English lawyers were opposed to public 
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—— The right hon. and learned 
entleman protested against public 
prosecutions of the kind, because he 
said that people ought to take care and 
look after their own interests. Un- 
doubtedly, large investors would be 
able to do this; but he contended that 
for smaller men, who invested their 
savings, it was totally impossible for 
them to protect themselves against such 
frauds. His opinion was that while you 
could not protect people against their 
own folly, they ought to be protected 
against fraud ; and that when 
a subject of the State saved his 
money and wanted to invest it fairly, 
the State ought to protect him, if his 
money was fraudulently obtained from 
him. It was not desirable in the in- 
terests of the country that these small 
investors should be altogether debarred 
from taking part in the industrial enter- 
prizes of the country. Therefore, he 
repeated that the Committee were 
entitled to some further explanation on 
this subject from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Did the Government mean 
to say that it was not the duty of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to pro- 
secute mercantile and financial frauds 
which were directed against the public 
interest ; did they think that, under 
those circumstances, the Public Prose- 
cutor should have handed over the case 
referred to by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickersgill) to the 
City Solicitor; was it the duty of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to 
ascertain whether there had been a 
breach of the Criminal Law or not; and, 
if so, was it not his duty to prosecute ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he understood the 
duty of the Public Prosecutor was to 
stand in the position of the public when 
there was no reasonable ground for 
believing that private persons would 
discharge the duty which belonged to 
them of prosecuting a person who had 
defrauded them. It was not the duty of 
the Public Prosecutor to take up the 
interests of every private individual 
throughout the country. The theory upon 
which the Government had proceeded 
was that private persons who were in- 
jured by fraud and robbery were bound, 
as citizens, to defend themselves and 
prosecute those who had done them 





wrong. If, however, they had reason 
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to believe that there was no prospect of 
a great public wrong being remedied 
except by the intervention of the Public 
Prosecutor, then the Public Prosecutor 
intervened. But it had never been 
countenanced, nor was it laid down by 
any Act of Parliament, that he should 
take the place of every private individual 
and prosecute for every private wrong. 
He thought it would be a great mis- 
fortune if they were to relieve the public 
of their duty of defending themselves, 
of looking after their own interests, and 
of seeing carefully to their own protec- 
tion, and if they were to create an im- 
pression that a great rate of interest was 
to be got from investments ; but if there 
was anything wrong behind these invest- 
ments, that there would be a public 
watch-dog, so to speak, to pounce 
down on the individual who offered the 
inducements. It seemed to him that in 
England, at all events, they were able 
to protect themselves wholesomely and 
healthily against those who wished to 
prey on the community at large, and he 
did not think that it would be for the 
good of the community that they should 
impose upon a public body the duty 
which belonged to individuals. Refer- 
ence had been made to the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the 
Editor of The Statist and the Director 
of Public Prosecutions with reference 
to the City Solicitor, who had been in- 
structed to prosecute in the case in 
question. He thought it would have 
been obviously most undesirable that 
another prosecution should have been 
set on foot by the Public Prosecutor 
side by side with that undertaken by the 
City Solicitor. At all events, they had 
no right to ask the public to bear the 
cost of a prosecution which ought to be 
undertaken by individuals. 

Dr. CLARK said, that he thought 
hon. Members ought to leave this matter 
over until the Report stage of the Vote, 
if the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury would tell the Committee 
whether the Government were prepared 
to state cases and allow an uppeal to be 
made to the Judges on the right of the 
* police to prohibit public meetings. At the 

resent time, as Sir Augustus Stephenson 
ad not consented to state a case, they 
would be compelled to call meetings in 
order to makeone. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would meet the Committee by saying 
that they would give a fair case to go to 
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the Judges, and then the Committee 
would probably defer the further con- 
sideration of the matter until the 
Report. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Otarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
thought there must be some misappre- 
hension with regard to the question of the 
settlement of this case. The desire of 
the Government had been and was that 
every question which could arise on the 
circumstances given in evidence should 
be fully brought out and discussed in a 
Court of Law. He was, of course, con- 
versant, to some extent, with the matter 
of this case, and he was aware that 
certain paragraphs originally in the 
draft were struck out; but that was 
done not because they raised any large 
question which the parties were reluc- 
tant to have discussed, but because they 
included matters which ought not to have 
been introduced, and which could not 
properly be stated for the consideration 
of the Court. The desire of the Govern- 
ment was that every question which 
could be raised on that case, however 
large it might be, should be fully and 
fairly stated, and be discussed and de- 
cided upon by a Superior Court, and he 
thought that if the hon. Member who 
made these observations would look 
carefully through the case he would see 
that the amendments were such as did 
not strike out any statement of fact with 
regard to what had taken place, and 
that the draft form sent back was 
intended to raise the largest and most 
important questions of law. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he happened 
to hold in his hand the draft of Mr. 
Poland as corrected by hiin on behalf 
of the Treasury. If the Solicitor General 
asked him to believe that no constitu- 
tional or legal question had been ex- 
cluded by these emendations of Mr. 
Poland he respectfully differed from 
him on a matter of fact. 

Si EDWARD CLARKE: No ques- 
tion which arose out of the facts in the 
case. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, then they 
asked the Government to provide them 
with a case that should raise all the 
questions, because the case set out by 
the hon. Member for North- West Lanark 
(Mr. Cunninghame Graham) was tbat 
they would take no further steps in 
what they considered to be their legal 
rights in the matter until a special case 
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had been decided by a Superior Court, 
which would settle one way or other 
which party was right in his contention. 
The questions for consideration struck 
out by Mr. Poland had reference to 
whether the public had right by law to 
assemble and hold public meetings in 
the Square; whether it was lawful for 
the police by force to prevent the people 
from meeting when such meetings were 
lawful and orderly ; whether processions 
had rights by law to pass through the 
adjoining thoroughfares; whether it 
was lawful for the police to prevent by 
force the passing of processions ; whe- 
ther the a had or had not 
been warranted by Common Law or 
Statute; whether persons taking part 
in such meetings might be removed 
from the Square by the police by force 
or otherwise ; and whether such persons 
might lawfully resist such removal? He 
contended that all these questions were 
those in which the public took an in- 
terest, and on the decision of which, by 
a Superior Court, hon. Members had set 
their hearts. He said that every one of 
these had been deliberately struck out 
by Sir Augustus Stephenson or Mr. 
Poland, apparently with the cognizance 
or assistance of the Solicitor General. 
They were told that because these par- 
ticular questions were not connected 
with Borgia’s case they must make a 
special case and incur expense. As the 
Solicitor General knew, there were at 
least three cases. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that a dis- 
cussion criticizing the administration of 
the Public Prosecutor’s action in not 
carrying out an engagement would, no 
doubt, come under the examination of 
the Committee on this Vote; but he 
must inform the Committee that if they 
intended to review the items of a special 
case to be agreed upon between two par- 
ties it could not be allowed for a moment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked the Go- 
vernment whether they would carry out 
their pledge, and enable hon. Members 
to raise this question before a Superior 
Court? It was upon that understanding 
they abstained, and should continue to 
abstain, so long as the Government kept 
their pledge, from taking any further 
action connected with the Square. They 
simply asked that if Borgia’s case 
would not raise these issues, another case 
should be taken in order that it might 
be brought before the Judges. 
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Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, this 
was a question not for the Government, 
but for the magistrate. It was for the 
magistrate to state the case on the facts 
laid before him, and if that were done 
the Government would give all the 
assistance in their power to have the 
largest questions raised that were in- 
volved in the case. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
no reply had been given to one of his 
questions. What he wanted to know 
was, whether the Government would try 
to ascertain if the proceedings of the 
Salt Ring constituted a breach of the 
Criminal Law of the country ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
hon. Member had given the Government 
no information on which they could 
possibly proceed. They had nothing in 
the nature of information as to what he 
described as a Salt Ring. If the hon. 
Gentleman would lay before them facts 
to justify their action, they would take 
such action as it might be necessary 
to take in the interests of the country, 
but they had nothing more than the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman that 
there wasa Salt Ring. If, however, the 
hon. Gentleman would give them on 
paper any statement which they could 
submit to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
he would undertake to say that if it 
were shown that wrong had been done 
to the country a prosecution should 
follow. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
in the United States there had grown 
up a practice under which great pro- 
ducers had combined in order to raise 
the price of material and produce to 
consumers. That system seemed to have 
been imported into this country, and he 
believed that an attempt had been made 
by the great salt producers to combine 
to raise the price of that product and not 
allow free trade in it to exist. He had 
read these statements in the newspapers. 
He wanted to know whether they were 
true ; and, if true, did they amount to a 
breach of the Criminal Law ? He would 
submit the matter in the form suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 90; 
Noes 180: Majority 90.—(Div. List, 
No. 283.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to, — 
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(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £42,917, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the eum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for Criminal 
Prosecutions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, 
and for Adjudications under ‘The Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879 ;’ for Sheriffs’ Expenses, 
Salaries to Clerks of Assize and other Officers, 
Compensation to Clerks of the Peace and 
others; and for Expenses incurred under 
Extradition Treaties.”’ 


Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
he desired to draw attention to a point 
which had been brought before the 
Committee for several years past, one on 
which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James) expressed a somewhat 
strong opinion not long ago. The point 
was that clerks to the Justices in counties 
were interested partiesin the proceedings 
which were taken against the prisoners 
who were brought before magistrates. 
A prisoner was brought before a magis- 
trate, and the clerk advised the magis- 
trate as to what he should do. If the 
clerk advised that the prisoner should be 
prosecuted, the clerk received the fees 
for drawing up the brief and for other 
services. It was quite clear that this 
was most irregular and most unfair, and 
that, as a judicial practice, it could not 
be defended for a moment. Clerks to 
magistrates in boroughs received no 
such fees, and could not take part in 
any proceedings which were initiated 
against a prisoner after the latter was 
originally brought before the magis- 
trates. Magistrates’ clerks in counties, 
however, were actually interested in 
prosecutions. One did not like to say 
that a clerk would, under those circum- 
stances, advise a magistrate to order a 
prosecution unless he really believed 
there was necessity ; but still the temp- 
tation was there for a clerk in a case in 
which, perhaps, he had not quite made 
up bis mind—a case in which there was 
some doubt—to lean to that side which 
was to his own personal benefit. He 
believed that last year the Attorney 

-General (Sir Richard Webster) ex- 
pressed an opinion strongly opposed to 
the present system; indeed, the only 
reason he (Mr. Molloy) had heard 
assigned for the continuance of the 
mal-practice was, that if the clerk had 
not the advantage of the fees which 
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followed from their action, there might 
be some difficulty in getting a clerk of 
sufficient legal knowledge and standing 
to carry out the work. But if it were 
necessary to double or treble the salaries 
of the clerks to the Justices, it was infi- 
nitely better that should be done than 
that the clerks should be left in the 
position that they were interested parties 
in the proseeution of prisoners. It was 
hard that year after year the same com- 
plaint should have to be made in the 
House, that each succeeding Attorney 
General should declare that this was a 
mal-practice and ought to be abolished, 
and that yet, year after year, the prac- 
tice was allowed to exist. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Molloy) had, no doubt, called attention 
to a matter of great importance. It was 
perfectly right to say that magistrates’ 
clerks in boroughs were prohibited from 
taking part directly in prosecutions, and 
he thought it was very desirable that 
the prohibition should extend to clerks 
to Justices in counties. At the same 
time, he did not believe any serious 
abuse existed. That, however, was no 
argument against reform. During the 
last few weeks he had been in commu- 
nication with persons who had brought 
before his attention cases where partners 
of clerks to Justices, or persons con- 
nected with them, had acted in the way 
complained of; ‘and he had made repre- 
sentations to the authorities in regard 
to the matter, in the hope that the prac- 
tice would be discontinued. He quite 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that this was a matter which 
ought to be redressed, and, as far as he 
was concerned, he should only be glad 
to see a reform of the law effected. 

Sirk HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) said, that very often in rural dis- 
tricts there was no selection of solicitors. 
They required to intrust prosecutions 
to gentlemen of high legal standing, 
and in some places there was no other 
solicitor to whom prosecutions could be 
intrusted but the clerk to the Justices. 
He admitted the evil, which must be 
dealt with in some way or other. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that they had 
been treated to the same expression of 
opinion as in years past. Was it not 
time a decision should be arrived at? 
The Attorney General, speaking on 
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behalf of the Government, considered 
that the practice should be abolished, 
and the evil was admitted on all hands. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) had spoken of the difficulty of 
finding suitable solicitors in sparsely 
populated districts to whom to intrust 
prosecutions. Of course, in the selec- 
tion of clerks to Justices an endeavour 
was always made to find somebody who 
would not be likely to indulge in mal- 
practices, but in a large class like that 
of Justices’ clerks it was impossible to 
say that there would not be some who 
would advise prosecutions for the sake 
of the extra fees which they would 
obtain. The Committee was entitled to 
hear from the Attorney General that, 
before the Estimates were again intro- 
duced, some effort would be made to put 
an end to this mal-practice which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself 
condemned. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 


was not in a position to give a pledge in | 


the matter. He had brought the ques- 
tion before the attention of the authori- 
ties, and he would do so again. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he noticed in the Vote the item of 
£14,800 for the ‘‘ repayment to Sheriffs 
in England and Wales of expenses 
incurred in providing lodgings for the 
Judges on circuit, rewards in respect of 
extraordinary exertions in the further- 
ance of justice, and other expenses.” 
He would like to know what were the 
expenses incurred in providing lodgings 
for Judges, and what were the rewards ? 
What rewards were given, and under 
what circumstances were they given ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was afraid he could not give the 
hon. Gentleman the details, because 
he had not got them. He had no 
doubt he could get them if the hon. 
Gentleman wished to have them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Com- 
mittee ought not to be asked to pass an 
item of £14,800 and to receive the 
details afterwards. It might be satis- 
factory or it might not, but he thought 
he must divide the Committee. He 
begged to move that the Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £14,800. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Item I, £14,800, Repayments to 





Sheriffs, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 66; 
Noes 176: Majority 110.—(Div. List, 
No. 284.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £153,315, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature as are not charged on the Consoli- 
dated’ Fund.” 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) said, that 
he had a reduction to move on this 
Vote, but he was afraid that at that time 
(11.40) it was quite impossible to explain 
his reasons for the Motion. He there- 
fore begged to move that the Chairman 
do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Jr. 
Jennings.) 

The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion, and the Chairman stated that he 
thought the Ayes had it, but his decision 
was challenged; and it appearing to 
the Chairman that the Division was 
frivolously claimed, he directed the Noes 
to stand up in their places, and Twelve 
Members Resiee stood up, the Chairman 
declared the Ayes had it. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Resolution [9th November } reported. 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,286,077, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for Public 
Education in England and Wales, including 
Expenses of the Education Office in London.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr, Attorney General.) 
[pitt 308.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill benow readasecond time.” 
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Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea) said, he 
understocd from the Government that 
they were not to proceed with any Bills 
to-night. To this Bill he had a strong 
objection, and he was convinced that it 
could not be properly discussed in the 
time which remained to them. He 
therefore begged to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the Bill was of 
an extremely simple character; and, 
therefore, he hoped that the House 
would agree to proceed with the second 
reading. There was certainly no under- 
standing that they should not proceed 
with Bills of such a limited charac- 
ter. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he must support the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, because this 
was an ecclesiastical measure, which 
had been introduced without any expla- 
nation. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
it seemed to him that if hon. Members 
were anxious for information, the best 
course for them to pursue was to with- 
draw the Motion for Adjournment, and 
thus enable the First Lord of the Trea- 
o— to explain the provisions of the 

ill. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, it 
could not be contended by any Member 
of the House that even if the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the Debate were 
withdrawn, the Bill could be properly 
and adequately discussed in the 10 
minutes which were at their disposal. 
If the Government were anxious that 
this Bill should be discussed, why did 
they not bring it on at a reasonable 
hour of the night? The practice of 
introducing Bills without explanation, 
and then moving the second reading 
without explanation, was one against 
which the House was called upon to 
protest. Personally, he would give no 
countenance to the practice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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SUFFRAGANS’ NOMINATION BILL 
[Lords).—[Bi1t 363.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he was surprised that the 
Attorney General, of all people in the 
world, should have anything to do with 
this Bill. The Attorney General was a 
great authority upon patents, and why 
he should have—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman must speak to 
Clause 1. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he would 
speak to the clause. Clause 1 provided 
that this Act should be cited as the 
Suffragans’ Nomination Act. The Bill 
was for the purpose of establishing 
bogus Bishops, and he could not under- 
stand why the Attorney General had 
assisted —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not speaking to Clause 1. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
move that the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Biggar.) . 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 47; 
Noes 144: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 285.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENT OF WAGES 
(wo. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Randell, Bill to amend the 
Law with respect to preferential payments in 
Bankruptcy and in the winding-up of Com- 

anies, ordercd to be brought in by Mr. Randell, 

r. Kenyon, Mr. Abraham (Rhondda), and 
Mr. Llewellyn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 381.] 


House adjourned at a quartér 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 13th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.}—Pvstic Brus—First Reading— 
Public Health Acts Amendment (Buildings 
in Streets) * (283). 

Second Reading—Oaths (272). 

Third Reading—Victoria University (218-284), 
and passed. 

NEW PEER, 

The Right Honourable Sir John 
Savile, G.C.B., having been created 
Baron Savile of Rufford in the county 
of Nottingham—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


OATHS BILL.—(No. 272.) 
(The Lord Herschell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Eart SPENCER, in moving that the 


Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
must express his deep regret that hisnoble 
and learned Friend (Lord Herschell) 
was unable to do so in consequence of 
his absence from England. His noble 
and learned Friend had, therefore, re- 
quested him to take charge of the 
measure. In one sense the measure was 
full of legal points, and it might be of 
legal technicalities, and he wished the 
charge of it had fallen into the hands of 
some legal Member of their Lordships’ 
House. On the other hand, there were 
many points in regard to which anyone 
who took an interest in public affairs 
had a right to express his views. There 
was one happy circumstance upon which 
he might congratulate himself—namely, 
that during the last year a very marked 
change had taken place with regard to 
public opinion on this measure. A few 
years ago this question of Oaths, parti- 
cularly as it applied to the Houses of 
Parliament, was a matter of bitter con- 
troversy, and was taken up with great 
violence and great sincerity, perhaps, by 
men of both Parties in the State ; but in 
the early part of this Session a marked 
change appeared, and this measure 
passed through the other House without 
any display of those regretful feelings. 
Both sides then took up the measure, 
and the Solicitor General, although, no 
der bt, in his individual capacity, assisted 
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in framing the clauses and in helping the 
measure to pass. He trusted that in his 
remarks he should do nothing to increase 
and draw out Party feeling. First of all, 
he desired to say a few words on the 
general subject of Oaths, and he hoped 
he should not weary their Lordships by 
doing so. He should like to refer to 
two of the principal objects for which 
Oaths had been prescribed by Parlia- 
ment—he meant originally as a test of 
loyalty, and also with regard to obtain- 
ing the greatest guarantee of the truth 
of evidence in Courts of Justice. Oaths 
of Allegiance affected in a great measure 
the Houses of Parliament. Had they 
been effectual in their object ? He could 
hardly do better than quote the Report 
of the minority in a Blue Book delivered 
in 1867 on the question of Oaths. They 
said— 

‘* Oaths of Allegiance have seldom, if ever, 
been found to be of any practical benefit to the 
persons or the institutions whose safety and 
stability it has been sought to maintain by 
imposing them. In peaceful and prosperous 
times they are not needed. In times of difficulty 
and danger they are not observed. Con- 
temporary history affords abundant proofs of 
the inefficiency of political Oaths, whether 
taken by the people to their rulers or by rulers 
to their people.” 


Again, had Oaths been effectual in ob- 
taining the greatest amount of truth in 
Courts of Justice? The same Minority 
Report said— 


‘** Oaths taken on important occasions have 

been violated by persons of all ranks, ecclesias- 
tics as well as laymen, sometimes with the con- 
nivance or even with the approval of the 
authorities whose duty it was to watch over 
their fulfilment. They have been taken under 
circumstances which vould hardly fail to bring 
them into contempt, and in various ways have 
been treated as unmeaning forms by those to 
whose opinion or example the public have been 
disposed or accustomed to defer.”’ 
Great weight was due to these opinions 
of distinguished men, including Mr. 
Robert Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), 
Dr. Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Lord Lyveden. There was a curious 
example of the inefficiency of Oaths 
given in the same Report— 

‘‘Jeremy Bentham cites an oath taken by 
the Irish Bishops previously to investiture, in 
which each promises ‘ to see that in every parish 
within his diocese a school of a certain descrip- 
tion shall have place.’ ‘Of the aggregate of 
these oaths,’ he says, ‘what in the year 1825 
was the aggregate fruit? Performances, 782 
perjuries, 480.’ ’’ 

The late Sir John Mellor, Justice of 
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the Court of Queen’s Bench, who had 
had a vast experience in Courts of Law, 
thus expressed his opinion of the value 
of Oaths— 


“The Legislature has enabled even Atheists 
to depose without any obligation of taking an 
Oath ; but at the same time making them liable 
to punishment for false testimony, as if they 
had. committed perjury. Profoundly convinced, 
by a long judicial experience, of the general 
worthlessness of Oaths, especially in cases where 
their falsity cannot be tested by cross examina- 
tion or be criminally punished, I have become 
an advocate for the abolition of Oaths as the 
test of truth; but I would retain the punish- 
ment for false declaration wherever at present 
the law prescribes a penalty for a false oath. 


As far as his own individual opinion 
went, he should wish to see an Affirma- 
tion take the place of the Oath of 
Allegiance. He could not say that he 
went so far as to wish to see all Oaths 
dispensed with in Courts of Justice, for 
he was afraid we had not yet arrived 
at such perfection of human nature that 
au Oath would not assist the due adminis- 
tration of the law. During the last 60 
years Parliament had been endeavouring 
to diminish the number of Oaths. In 
1829 the disabilities which had been 
imposed on the Roman Catholics 
were removed. Thencame the Act 
enabling Quakers to affirm. This was 
followed by a Statute enabling Jews to 
take an Oath according to their own 
religious belief. The 3 & 4 Wil. IV., 
ec. 49, gave the option of Affirmation 
in Courts of Law to Quakers and 
Moravians. This was followed by the 
Act of 1854, which allowed a witness in 
a civil case to affirm if he stated that 
the taking of an Oath was notin accord- 
ance with his religious belief. Mr. Locke 
King’s Act of 1861 extended the pro- 
visions of the last-mentioned Statute 
to criminal cases. Then the Act of 1867 
extended to jurors in civil and criminal 
cases the relief given by Mr. Locke 
King’s Act. These Acts referred to those 
who, having religious belief, could not 
lawfully take the Oatb. Then there 
were the two Acts of 1869-70, which 
dealt with those who objected to take 
the Oath, or had been objected to as 
: a incompetent to take the Oath. 

ut it depended upon the presiding 
Judge to decide whether the Oath would 
have a binding effect upon the witness’s 
conscience. These were the Acts relat- 
ing to persons who had no religious be- 
lief. He believed he was correct in 


Earl Spencer 
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saying that these two Acts did not re- 
fer to Scotland, and the curious result 
followed that if in Seotland a murder 
was seen by a man who was afterwards 
proved to be adisbeliever the murderer 
would escape scot free. The Sheriff of 
Aberdeen had in a recent case called 
attention to this unsatisfactory condition 
of the law. He believed these two Acts 
only referred to evidence, and did not 
extend to jurors and the Oath of Allegi- 
ance, except in the case of Quakers, 
Morayvians, and Separatists. Serious 
hindrance to the administration of the 
law was thereby caused, and there might 
be a positive breakdown of justice if it 
were proved that a jaror or magistrate 
wasadisbeliever. The Court of Appeal, 
consisting of the Master of the Rolls 
and Lord Justices Cotton and Lindley, 
recently affirmed the decision of Lord 
Coleridge and Justices Grove and Hud- 
dleston that a person without religious 
belief, or who, having religious belief, 
did not believe in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, was incapable 
of taking the Oath. He believed that 
this decision had caused considerable 
difficulty in the position of men in the 
House of Commons who had, unfortu- 
nately, no religious belief. The time had, 
he hoped, now come when without Party 
strife they might go further in removing 
disabilities. ‘The present Bill proposed 
that every person objecting to be sworn, 
upon stating the grounds of that objec- 
tion—either that he had no religious be- 
lief, or that the taking of an Oath was 
contrary to his religious belief—might 
be capable of affirming in all places and 
circumstances where an Outh was now 
required by law. It was both just and 
equitable that we should extend the law 
in thiscountry. First of all, the present 
law was inoperative. There were many 
men who had entered the Houses of 
Parliament, or who had taken part in 
public business either as justices or soli- 
citors, who, although practically under 
a disability, had been sworn. In the 
interests of religion itself it was not 
right to do that which was wrong and 
inequitable, and it was wrong and in- 
equitable that a citizen should be pre- 
vented from taking part in many of the 
most important duties of the State be- 
cause of his conscientious opinions. He 
sincerely trusted, therefore, that their 
Lordships would give a second reading 
to this Bill, and that it would eventually 
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pass into law and put an end to the diffi- 
culties which had so long been experi- 
enced from our present law. He must, 
however, confess that he should like to 
have extended the measure to Scotland, 
but he did not propose to alter the Bill, 
as it came from the other House in a 
shape which apr | represented a 
compromise. He should be glad to con- 
sider any Amendments which might be 
proposed, and begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl Spencer.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that speaking for him- 
self, and not on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, he must state that he regarded 
the Bill with a considerable amount of 
jealousy. He did not, however, pro- 
pose to move its rejection, because he 
could not do so without affirming that 
there was no necessity for any altera- 
tion of the law relating to the taking 
of Oaths, whereas he believed the law 
needed amending in certain directions. 
But he could not help observing that 
if the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) had 
had the courage of his convictions the 
Bill would have been very different from 
what it was, as the greater part of 
the noble Earl’s argument was directed 
against the existence of Oaths alto- 
gether. It was a rather remarkable 
argument to use, that as some people 
objected to take an Oath, therefore they 
should do away with Uaths altogether. 
They might just as well argue that 
because there were some people who 
objected to obey the law that there- 
fore they should abolish the law. The 
quotation the noble Earl gave from 
the distinguished minority of a dis- 
tinguished Committee that Oaths of 
Allegiance were ineffectual tended in 
the same direction. How could aCom- 
mittee or anybody else say that they 
were ineffectual ? No doubt there were 
persons who disregarded their obliga- 
tions in this as in other respects. Two 
totally different questions appeared to 
be mixed up in this Bill. It was one 


thing to say that religious objections of 
every kind should be tenderly con- 
sidered. It was a totally different 
thing to relieve persons from the pro- 
fession of religious belief, whatever 
office or duty they might have to per- 
form. Personally he believed that the 
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operation of the Oath in Courts of 
Justice was very considerable indeed. 
It was the most common thing in the 
world for them to hear witnesses in 
Court correcting something which they 
had said outside, with the remark, ‘‘ Oh, 
I was not onmy oath then.” That was 
an almost universal experience of 
Judges. The noble Earl’s remarks on 
the questions of evidence were, no 
doubt, very weighty, and it was a con- 
sideration of that kind which induced 
the present Mr. Justice Denman to in- 
troduce the Bill to which the noble 
Earl had referred. A dreadful murder 
had been committed, and there was a 
witness who had seen the act, but 
evaded giving evidence by professing 
religious disbelief. It was, however, 
avery different thing to apply this 
principle to the ordinary duties of 
citizens, such as that of sitting on 
a jury. He did not think that 
one who professed to have no 
religious belief was a proper person to 
sit in judgment on his fellow citizens— 
it might be in a case of life or death. 
He should endeavour, if the question 
were open when they went into Oom- 
mittee, if he could do so without abso- 
lutely destroying the Bill, to move such 
an Amendment as would prevent the 
Bill from having such an operation as 
this. The state of the law applicable to 
Oaths was not satisfactory, but for dif- 
ferent reasons from‘ those expressed by 
the noble Earl. He thought the obli- 
gation of an Oath was so solemn and 
serious in most minds that the objection 
was that it was too lightly taken. But 
he was not disposed to dissociate religious 
belief from any judicial function what- 
ever. The only argument which had 
been urged in favour of that course was 
the old one—from the abuse of a thing 
to take away the use. Speaking only 
on his own behalf, he should conclude by 
stating that he did not propose to move 
any Amendment on the second reading. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
supposed they must regard this as the 
close of a very long controversy, which 
had gone on during the whole of his 
Parliamentary life, and perhaps the lives 
of nearly everyone in that House. When 
he first came into the House there were 
tests and subscriptions of some form or 
another existing everywhere. No doubt 
if these had been more reasonable they 
would have existed longer; therefore, 
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he did not want to offer any captious 
objections to this Bill. But at the same 
time he shared the opinion of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack to 
this extent—that he did not specially 
approve the objects which the promoters 
of the Bill had in view. The laws of a 
country must rest on some religious 
foundation, and if they departed from 
that they must take up ground which 
was very much lower. But this had been 
the doctrine up to the present generation. 
It was accepted in the time of the Refor- 
mation. It was the view of both Parties 
in the time of the Civil Wars, and so on ; 
and he knew no period in British history 
when that idea was not uppermost in the 
minds of men. The highest minds always 
recognized the sanetity of the Oath. It 
did seem to him that this Bill went very 
near indeed to announcing the doctrine 
that legislation and religion were to be 
divorced. He said very near ; it did not 
go the whole way. The object of an 
Oath in a Court of Law was first and 
last essentially to get the truth. If for 
that purpose an Affirmation could be 
made sufficient, then, on principle, he 
might be fairly satisfied. As regarded 
the Parliamentary Oath, that stood ona 
somewhat different footing, but it might 
be cast into something like the same 
category. But, conceding all this, he 
thought the phraseology of this Bill was 
dangerously loose. Their Lordships 
would observe that every person, on 
objecting to being sworn, might state that 
he had no religious belief. He supposed 
that meant no belief in the existence of 
a Supreme Being. He was at a loss to 
understand how the want of such belief 
distinguished a man from being an 
Atheist. Well, the Bill then went on 
to say that he ‘shall be permitted 
to make a solemn Affirmation.”” What 
was a ‘‘solemn Affirmation?” He 
could understand an Affirmation under 
the circumstances, but a solemn Affirma- 
tion seemed to him to be absurd if there 
was any meaning at all in the words. 
Solemn meant a deep sense of awe of 
some supernatural power. Their Lord- 
ships would remember that the Quakers 
» by Act of Parliament were able to make 
a solemn Affirmation, but the solemn 
Affirmation was accompanied by the 
words, ‘‘in the presence of Almighty 
God.” In this Bit the word solemn 
had no sense whatever. His first objec- 
tion was, that they were going, under 
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this Bill, to create, for the firat time, a 
class of persons who had no religious 
belief; whereas, hitherto, they had 
allowed men to make an Affirmation, 
not because they had no religious be- 
lief, but because their religious belief 
was such that it precluded them from 
taking the Oath. In the second place, 
those who were to take this Affirmation 
were to describe themselves as having 
no religious belief. He had some doubt 
about the Bill, but at the same time he 
observed that the Bill was intended to 
close a lorg dispute. Reluctantly, and 
with sorrow, he should give his assent 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Lorp ADDINGTON said, he desired 
to explain the change of tone in the dis- 
cussion of this question in the present 
Parliament from that which preceded 
it. In the earlier Parliament a Mem- 
ber returned for Northampton refused 
to take the Oath, and claimed to make 
an Affirmation. His claim was dis- 
allowed. He then insisted on taking 
the Oath which he had previously re- 
jected, and with glaring inconsistency 
he renewed this attempt upon his resig- 
nation and re-election, with the result 
of being on each occasion signally dis- 
comfited. He subsequently came for- 
ward in a new Parliament, walked up 
quietly to the Table and took the Oath, 
and had ever since occupied his seat in 
the House. He should, therefore, argue 
that there was no practical necessity for 
pressing on a Bill of this kind. The 
noble Lord opposite had alluded to the 
perfunctory way in which the Oath was 
taken by some hon. Members in “ an- 
other place ;”” but that was entirely a 
matter for themselves, and the House 
itself was entirely exonerated from any 
arg in that proceeding. Oaths 

ad been connected with the history not 
only of this country, but of the whole 
world since its commencement, and they 
had been inseparably incident to all the 
conditions whe which civilization had 
endeavoured to bring home to the in- 
dividual the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. Looking at the terms of the 
Bill, it seemed to him to go beyond the 
necessities of the case. If the House 
of Commons chose to say that Oaths 
should not be compulsory there, and 
that Affirmation should suffice in the 
case of Atheists, in that case it would 
be better to leave out the word solemn. 
It was absurd to ask a man who had 
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no belief in a Supreme Being to re- 
gard his making of an Affirmation as 
a solemn act. In that connection there 
was, he pointed out, all the difference in 
the world with regard to the admission 
of unbelievers and the relief given to 
Quakers and Moravians; but the Bill in 
effect said that henceforth every person, 
from the Monarch on the Throne down 
to the humblest person in the witness- 
box, who chose to say he had no reli- 
gious belief, might be exempt from 
taking the Oath. Now, he did not be- 
lieve that Oaths taken in Courts of Jus- 
tice were detrimental to the interests of 
truth ; on the contrary, it was the com- 
monest — of magistrates to find 
persons who would not mind telling a 
lie, but who, nevertheless, would not 
swear alie. He could only regard the 
Bill as a concession to unbelief, and asa 
further step in the direction of eliminat- 
ing religion and the name of God from 
all the associations of life. He trusted, 
therefore, that if it were read a second 
time it would undergo such material 
changes in Committee as would deprive 
it very much of the effect it would have 
if adopted in its present form. 

Tar Bisuor or CARLISLE said, that 
as the only occupant of the Bench re- 
served for the Bishops, he trusted that 
one conclusion might be drawn from the 
absence of his right rev. Brethren— 
namely, that this Bill was not regarded 
generally by them as being a concession 
to unbelief, as it had been represented 
to be by the noble Lord (Lord Adding- 
ton). No doubt that was an aspect in 
which it might be regarded, und he did 
not at all wonder that reference had 
been made to the genesis of the Bill and 
the unfortunate kind of origin it had 
had in ‘another place.” He had en- 
deavoured to keep his own mind as far 
as possible clear of any such considera- 
tion, because he felt that one was apt to 
have his judgment biased if he looked to 
unhappy circumstances, and did not look 
upon the great points which were at 
issue. It seemed to him that they were 
by the force of circumstances put in a 
certain position out of which it was not 
possible to escape. They were face to 
face with a great difficulty—namely, 
that there were certain persons who, 
owing to a variety of causes, objected to 
take an Oath; and he was not disposed 
to look at the Bill merely in the light of 
& concession of privilege to certain per- 
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sons who might be aggrieved by the 
want of that privilege, or from the neces- 
sity there was of getting evidence in 
the best way possible. It had been 
pointed out that it might be possible for 
a man, simply by the fact of saying it 
was contrary to his conscience to take 
an Oath, to fail to give evidence which 
might involve a question of life or death. 
But he looked at the matter from two 
broad points of view. There were two 
cases in which they had Oaths, and in 
which they had been defended. Thera 
was one with regard to the future, and 
another with regard to the past. As to 
the first, it was common to put a person 
chosen for a certain office upon his oath 
that he would faithfully discharge the 
duties thereof, and in such cases possibly 
an Oath so taken was not of much avail. 
On the other hand, with regard to the 
past, he entirely agreed that the Oath 
was of very great value. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had put a 
case of a man who would give one kind 
of evidence on oath and another kind if 
not sworn. He had seen a case the 
other day in the newspapers of a 
witness who had intended giving evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission, 
and had expressed his intention to 
give evidence of a different character 
from a statement he had already made, 
and explained that by saying that when 
he made his statement he was not sworn, 
but when he gave his evidence he would 
be on his oath. He did most earnestly 
believe that true evidence might be got 
in Courts of Justice by putting a man 
upon his oath, which would not be 
otherwise obtainable; but, looking at 
the thing broadly, it did seem to him 
that it was a more important thing to 
obtain the truth in the way in which a 
man was prepared to give it, rather than 
to adopt a plan which made it impossible 
for some persons to give evidence at all, 
and put others in an entirely false posi- 
tion. Whether in respect to offices or 
in Courts of Justice, he thought there 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
substituting a solemn Affirmation. He 
thought, however, that ‘‘ solemn” was 
an unfortunate word, as he did not him- 
self see how a declaration could be 
solemn if a man believed in neither God 
nor Devil; but that was not a matter 
for discussion on the second reading. 
What he rose for was to say that 
although he would doubtless be severely 
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criticized, he intended to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, and he did 
not think he should be, in any way, 
false to his God or his Saviour in so 
doing. The Bill, in his opinion, was 
not an irreligious one, but was required 
for the settlement of a most unfortunate 
state of things, and he would, therefore, 
vote for the second reading. 

Tus Eart or DERBY remarked that 
there seemed to be practical unanimity 
for the second reading. As to what had 
been said by a noble Lord below the 
Gangway, he would observe that no one 
proposed to alter the form of Oaths or to 
do away with Oaths in general. All that 
was proposed by the Bill was that certain 

ersons whose objection to take an Oath 
was insuperable, and who, whether we 
liked it or not, were now, undoubtedly, 
a very numerous class, should not be 
exempt from the obligation to give their 
evidence where it might be of great 
importance to third parties. The person 
who objected to take the Oath was not, 
as a rule, or even often, the person who 
suffered by his evidence not being taken. 
The evidence of a so-called Agnostic 
might save the life of a man accused, 
and surely that was reason enough for 
not shutting such evidence out. The 
case had been mentioned of a man 
who would tell a lie, but would not 
swear a lie. His objection, however, 
might not be a conscientious one, be- 
cause if he swore falsely he would 
subject himself to the penalties of per- 
jury; whereas for a fulse statement not 
made on oath there was no penalty. 
He thought there was some force in 
the verbal objections which had been 
taken to the Bill. He did not think it 
desirable to call upon a man to say in 
so many words that he had no religious 
belief. In the first place, it was not 
very easy to sayin what religious belief 
consisted. The persons who called them- 
selves Positivists would repudiate the 
notion of having no religion, though 
their claim might not “ admitted. 
He should have thought that, instead 
of calling upon him to make that de- 
claration, it would have been simpler 
- to make him say that the taking of 
an Oath was repugnant to his con- 
sciencé. That would be at once a less 





offensive form of words to some people, 
and, as to others, it would avoid the 
ambiguity of the present phrase. He 
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did not believe in the value of promissory 


Oaths or Affirmations. He did not be- 
lieve that they had ever induced any 
man to do his duty who would not have 
done so without them. He hoped their 
Lordships would pass the Bill without 
woterial tiation. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it ap- 
peared clear to him that their Lordships 
did not intend to reject the Bill on the 
second reading, and it would, therefore, 
be expedient for him to reserve a great 
deal that he had to say for the Commit- 
tee stage. The Lord Chancellor had 
misrepresented his noble Friend (Earl 
Spencer) in saying that he was in favour 
of abolishing Oaths altogether. As he 
understood his noble Friend, he dis- 
tinetly said he thought it was not desir- 
able to remove the Oath in the case of 
witnesses in Courts of Justice. That 
had some bearing on the criticism of the 
adjective “solemn” as applied to the 
Affirmation. He thought such an adjec- 
tive was of no use; but practically it 
was found that an uneducated person 
attached considerable importance to the 
form in which he promised or swore to 
speak the truth, and on that view it 
would be just as well to retain the word. 
He did not imagine that the Bill was, in 
the opinion of anyone present, an ideal 
Bill. He knew that there were Amend- 
ments which he and some of his noble 
Friends behind him would like ; but his 
noble Friend, in moving the second read- 
ing, had pointéd out that the Bill was 
very much in the nature of a compro- 
mise. In that view he should be exces- 
sively anxious not to disturb the ar- 
rangement by moving any Amendment 
which might be objected to, although 
he might think them an improvement 
to the Bill. He hoped, if he and his 
Friends avoided pressing Amendments 
they would like to make, that, on the 
part of the Government, it was not in- 
tended to support Amendments in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, he had been asked to say that he 
would not support any Amendments 
which might be made in an opposite 
direction. In an opposite direction to 
what? He hae to follow the time- 
honoured custom of seeing the Amend- 
ments before passing judgment upon 
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them. He had no knowledge of what 
Amendments his noble and learned 
Friend onthe Woolsack, in his individual 
capacity, proposed to move. That was 
not a Bill which divided the two Parties 
of the House, or one which the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with in their 
Ministerial capacity. It belonged to a 
class to which he was afraid the noble 
Lord opposite had great objections— 
namely, the class of open questions. He 
had always thought that there were a 
great many Oaths which practice im- 
posed, that not only added no strength 
or solemnity to the action to which they 
referred, but that were a direct invita- 
tion to profanity and irreverence. Such 
Oaths he should be glad to see abolished. 
In reference to Oaths of persons whose 
convictions, or whose wart of religious 
belief, made them unfit to take an oath, 
he agreed that there was very little dif- 
ference of opinion. As had been rightly 
stated by the noble Earl opposite, the 
person who was injured by the throwing 
of difficulties in the way of evidence was 
not the person who was unable to take 
the Oath, but the person on whose be- 
half evidence was wanted. He should 
not think of rejecting evidence adduced 
by persons whose convictions he did not 
approve. It was a practical illogicality 
todoso. It wasa survival from ancient 
Governments which had somehow run 
into our law, and which undoubtedly, 
now that attention had been drawn to 
it, had become a practical inconvenience. 
Beyond those questions, however, he 
waited to see the Amendments before 
he passed judgment upon them. He 
could imagine that the zeal of reformers 
might have gone too far in the clauses 
which they wished to introduce in the 
Bill, and he certainly could not under- 
take to make any deliberate engagement 
against all possible Amendments in any 
possible direction such as the noble Earl 
desired. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood 
to explain that he gathered from the 
Lord Chancellor’s observations that the 
noble and learned Lord was inclined to 
go in an opposite direction from that of 
the noble Earl who moved the second 
reading, and that he would have liked 
certain improvements made in the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or ‘SALISBURY 


said, he might also explain that he did 
not know in what direction that was. 
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Motion egreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on TZuesday the 27th 
instant. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 13th November, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—New Memner Sworn—William 
Pritchard Morgan, esquire, for Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

Setecr Commitrrr — Report — Friendly So- 
cieties [Inquiry not completed] [No. me | 
Suppty—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vice Estimates; Crass I1I.—Law anp Jus- 

Tick, Votes 3 to 9. 
Resolutions [November 12] reported. 

Pustic Bitt— Withdrawn—Places of Worship 
(Sites) * [93]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 0 ——— 


HIGHWAY ACT—OBSTRUCTIONS BY 
RELIGIOUS BODIES. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby}, 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that recently in different parts of the 
country the police bave interfered witb, 
and warned, and in some cases prose- 
cuted, members of the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodist Bodies, and of the 
Church and Salvation Armies and other 
religious communities, under the High- 
way Act, for causing a general obstruc- 
tion of public highways, but without 
alleging or proving any particular in- 
stance of the obstruction of any indivi- 
dual, or of inconvenience to any parti- 
cular person; whether his attention has 
been called to the case of a member of 
the Salvation Army at Rugby who, on 
the 9th of October, was summoned be- 
fore the County Bench and fined for ob- 
struetion in holding a service in Sun 
Street, at its junction with Cambridge 
Street, in that town, although all the 
inhabitants (with one exception) in Sun 
Street and Cambridge Street signed a 
Memorial in favour of sueh services 
being held, and no person aS a of 
being annoyed or obstructed by them ; 
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whether he is also aware that on the 
23rd of October the captain of the Rugby 
Salvation Army was convicted and fined 
(or in default three days’ hard labour) 
upon the sworn evidence of the police 
that he took part in the service, although, 
as a fact, he was not present, but ill at 
home; and, whether the Government 
will take steps to amend the law, so 
that, in future prosecutions, it shall be 
necessary to prove an actual and parti- 
cular case of obstruction of some indi- 
vidual ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): There 
are no Papers in the Home Office which 
enable me to say positively whether the 
facts alleged in the first paragraph of 
the Question are true. I have obtained 
a Report from the Rugby Justices as to 
the two cases quoted. In the first case, 
the Memorial was not entertained by 
the Bench, on the ground that, in the 
opinion of the Bench, the persons sign- 
ing had no right to authcrize an obstruc- 
tion of a public thoroughfare. In the 
second case, I am informed that the de- 
fendant was defended by counsel, and 
that nothing was said in the hearing of 
the Bench, or has come to their know- 
ledge since, that he was ill at home. 
There was no attempt to prove an altbt, 
and the Bench were satisfied with the 
evidence that the defendant was present. 
I cannot give the hon. Member any 
pledge as to an amendment of the law 
relating to obstruction. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS) — ALEX- 
ANDRA GATE, HYDE PARK. 

Sr ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inadequacy 
of Alexandra Gate, Hyde Park, for the 
accommodation of the present traffic; 
and, whether he is prepared to take 
steps for increasing the facilities of 
egress and ingress at that gate? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puvunxer) (Dublin University): I agree 
with my hon. Friend that the approaches 
of the Alexandra Gate, Hyde Park, are 
ropose to 
remedy the inconvenience by setting 
back the gates about 18 feet, and 
rounding off the corners of the ap- 
proaches. I have applied for the con- 
sent of the Vestry of St. Margaret’s 
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and St. John’s, Westminster, who have 
charge of the roads outside, and I now 
only await that consent. 


LAW AND POLICE— DEMORALIZING 
AND INDECENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) (for Mr. 8S. Smrrg) (Flint- 
shire) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to 
the report that the two boys, who 
are now waiting their trial for mur- 
der in Maidstone Gaol, had been 
addicted, by their own confession, to the 
reading of such books as Dick Turpin, 
Varney the Vampire; or, the Feast of 
Blood, and Sweeney Todd, and that one of 
them told a correspondent of The Tun- 
bridge Wells Advertiser that he was pre- 
pared for his fate now he had made 
his name known; whether he is aware 
that there is an enormous circulation of 
criminal literature among the young, 
and that about 25 English newspapers 
have recently been publishing the lives 
of Charles Peace, William Palmer, the 
Rugeley poisoner, and the murderers 
Burke and Hare; whether he is aware 
that these stories, attractively written, 
are widely circulated, and read by enor- 
mous numbers of children, and instigate 
many of them to the commission of 
crime ; whether any check can be put 
upon the circulation of these pernicious 
works; and, whether a record could be 
kept of the class of books or papers 
found on the persons of youthful erimi- 
nals when arrested, as a guide to future 
legislation on the subject ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, F.): I have 
seen the statement referred to; and I 
have instructed the Prison Oommis- 
sioners to ascertain whether the state- 
ment emanated through the prison 
officials, as reported. The hon. Mem- 
ber may be quite justified in supposing 
that there is a large circulation of de- 
moralizing literature ; and I stated last 
night to the House that the Govern- 
ment have taken, and are prepared to 
take, such steps as prudence dictates 
and the law enables them to take in 
order to check this circulation. I will 
undertake to give careful consideration 
to the last paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question. 
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PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—PAYMENT OF INTEREST AND 
INSTALMENTS. 

Me. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, What amount of the 
£39,720 of interest and instalments 
under ‘‘ The Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885,” which fell due on May 1, 
1888, remained unpaid on November 1 ; 
and, what sum of interest and instal- 
ments fell due on November 1, and has 
been paid ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Of the £39,720 due 
on May 1, 1888, £1,538 remained un- 

aid on November 1; but these arrears 
hove since been reduced. The total 
arrears of interest and instalments on 
all payments previous to the Ist of this 
month now amount to £1,332. The 
amount due on November | is £58,300. 

With regard to the payments then due, 

the receivable orders issued in respect 

of them are not yet returnable. 


GLASGOW BOUNDARIES COMMISSION 
—LEGISLATION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
proposes, before the end of this Session, 
to produce the promised Bill carryin 
out the recommendations of the Glasgow 
Boundaries Oommission ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rosertson) (Bute): The recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners are 
still under the consideration of the 
Government, and I am therefore not in 
a position to give a definite answer to 
the Question. 


NAVY— PRODUCTION OF GUNS. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will state to the House the names of 
the firms alluded to in his speech at 
Liverpool on the 25th of October to 
whom orders have been given for 
additional guns for the Navy, and 
if the orders referred to include guns 
over nine inches diameter ? 

Tue FINANOLAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprtox) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said: 
The firms alluded to by my hon. Friend 
are those of Messrs. Vickers and Oo., 
Sir William Armstrong and Oo., and Sir 
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Joseph Whitworth and Co. The orders 
referred to do include guns over nine 
inches in diameter. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF: Will the guns 
in question be paid for out of the Esti- 
mates of the year, or will they cause a 
Supplementary Estimate ? 

rk. BRODRICK: The guns in ques- 
tion will be paid for out of the Estimates 
for the year ; butif the payments falling 
due should prove to be in excess of the 
Estimates, the balance will be provided 
by a Supplementary Estimate. 


INDIA—ANNEXATION OF THE SHAN 
STATES. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E. 
(for Mr. 8. Sarrm) (Flintshire) ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that the Indian Go- 
vernment contemplate the annexation of 
some of the Shan States on the eastern 
side of the Salween River? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as the successor of the late 
Government of Ava, have retained the 
control of some small trans-Salween 
States which were subject to Burmah at 
the time of the recent annexation. 


8 LOCAL GOVERNMENT AOT, SEO. 121— 


COUNTY ROADS. 


Mr. HARRY T. DAVENPORT 
(Staffordshire, Leek) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
When the arrears of the Treasury con- 
tributions towards the cost of roads will 
be paid to the County, Highway, or 
other Local Authorities; whether this 
contribution will be given, as heretofore, 
for the year ending March 31, 1888; 
and, if so, when the Local Authorities 
will receive this payment ; and, whether, 
under section 121, sub-section (2)—(1), 
of the Local Government Act, the Local 
Authorities will be entitled to claim a 
contribution from the Treasury for the 
year ending March 31, 1889, calculated 
on the expenditure of the previous year ; 
and, if so, whether the Local Authorities 
are to make this calculation, and to send 
in this claim to the Treasury during the 
current financial year ? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Mr. Ritcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
payments to Local Authorities in respect 
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of the current financial year on account 
of main roads will be made by the 
Local Government Board on the same 
—— as the Parliamentary grants 
or main roads have hitherto been dis- 
tributed. The payments for the current 
year will be based on the expenditure 
repaid by the County Authorities to the 
Highway Authorities during the year 
ended March 25, 1888, on account of 
the expenditure of those Authorities 
during the year ended March 25, 1887. 
The payments on this basis have been 
commenced; and these are the only 
payments to which the Highway Autho- 
rities are entitled for the year ending 
March 81, 1889. The Local Authorities 
will have no other claims in respect of 
that year. In the next financial year 
the cost of the maintenance of the main 
roads will be undertaken by the County 
Councils. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LUCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE TAXES ON CARTS AND 
VANS. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will inform the House if there 
is any truth in the very positive state- 
ments published in several newspapers 
quite reeently, to the effect that he has 
decided upon ee no further with 
the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill, 
at any rate so far as the proposed taxes 
upon carts and vans may be concerned ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There is absolutely 
no foundation for the statements made 
in the Press with regard to the subject 
referred to in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. I wish hon. Members kindly to 
understand that I consider myself pledged 
by the declarations I have made, and I 
do not consider myself in a position to 
withdraw from them. 


THE TRUCK ACT—DEDUCTIONS FROM 
WAGES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 
* Home Department, Whether he will re- 
consider the approval given to the re- 
fusal of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
to prosecute under the Truck Act where 
fines have been deducted from work- 
men’s wages; and whether he will 
cause fresh instructions on this head to 


Mr. Ritchie 
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be issued to the Inspectors of Mines and 
Inspectors of Factories ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I will 
promise the hon. Member to consult 
the Law Officers on the point of law 
raised by him; and I will act on their 
opinion when I have received it. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE— 
NUMERICAL INADEQUACY. 


Lorp HENRY BRUCE ( Wilts, Chip- 
penham) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Police Force in the overcrowded districts 
of London is in the same numerical 
proportion to the number of residents 
as it is in less populated and wealthier 
districts; and, whether he has any 
reason to believe that the Force itself 
is over-worked and under-manned, and 
thereby unable to cope as efficiently as 
it might do with its present multifarious 
duties ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner that the 
police in the Metropolis are located ac- 
cording to the wants of each particular 
district, and not according to numerical 
proportions or to rates. I have no 
reason to think that the police are over- 
worked and under-manned, as far as 
their ordinary duties are concerned. 
Occasionally there is, no doubt, a great 
pressure of work with which it is more 
difficult to cope; but the extra duties 
which sometimes becomes necessary are 
always cheerfully undertaken by all 
members of the Force. 

Mz. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Who 
is the Commissioner whe gave the in- 
formation ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Sir Charles 
Warren. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) 
—BALLYCOTTON PIER. 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, ether he 
has yet received a Report from Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry on the condition of Bally- 
cotton Pier; and, whether he has any 
objection to place a copy of the corre- 
spondence which has taken place between 
the Grand Jury of the County of Cork 
and the Board of Works, between the 
Rev. M. P. Norris, 0.C., of Ballycotton, 
and the Board of Works, and between 
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Africa 
the Board of Works and the Treasury, 
in reference to this pier, upon the Table 
of the House, before the Estimates for 
the Irish Board of Works are submitted 
to Parliament ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I have not yet received 
Mr. Barry’s Report. As regards the 
correspondence, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
pointed out the inconvenience of giving 
inter- Departmental correspondence ; and 
the purport of the remainder is pretty 
well known through the medium of the 
public Press. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—COUNTY 
ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Mr. WARDLE (Derbyshire, §.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, seeing that 
the new County Electoral Divisions cover 
in many instances three, and in some 
cases part of four, polling districts, he 
will, in order to avoid the praetical dis- 
franchisement of great numbers of the 
labouring population, advise the Re- 
turning Officers to adopt, as far as prac- 
ticable, the polling districts formed 
under Section 47 of ‘The Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 
1883”? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
the duty of the Returning Officer, when 
he deems it necessary, to divide an 
electoral division into polling districts ; 
but each polling district must be an 
area, or a combination of areas, for 
which separate parts of the register of 
electors are made out. I do not doubt 
that the Returning Officers, in deter- 
mining as to the polling districts, will 
have regard to the reasonable conve- 
nience of the electors, so far as the 
circumstances in connection with the 
lists of voters admit; but the matter is 
not one in which I could give any in- 
structions to the Returning Officers. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES— 
RETURNS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
give a Return of the sums voted in Civil 
Service Estimates for England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and the sums chargeable 
on the Consolidated Fund for the pre- 
sent year (in continuation of the Return 
of February 14, 1868) ? 


{November 13, 1888} 
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Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jaoxson) 
(Leeds, N.): I have referred’ to the 
Return of 1868, mentioned in the Ques- 
tion. It does not appear to me to be, 
either in form or in substance, of much 
value. But if the hon. Member is very 
desirous of having it, I should not 
object to its being prepared; but it 
would probably be sufficient for his 
ego that a manuscript copy should 

e placed in the Library. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ROYAL 
NIGER COMPANY—THE CHARTER. 


Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Secretary of State 
has received a Memorial adopted at a 
public meeting in Lagos, and sent to 
him through the Governor, protesting 
against any extension of the Charter of 
the Royal Niger Company; if he can 
say what answer has been given; and, 
whether he would consent to lay upon 
the Table a Return for the year ending 
August 31, or any other recent date, 
showing the revenue raised by the 
above Company by means of export and 
import duties and trade licences, and 
likewise showing the items of expendi- 
ture to which such revenue was applied ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Memorial has been 
received. It has not been answered, as 
no decision has yet been taken. The 
wishes of the principal traders in the 
Oil Rivers, as well as the interests of 
the shipping firms and of the neighbour- 
ing Colonies, are being consulted, and 
will receive the fullest consideration. As 
the whole question of the revenue and 
administrative expenditure of the Com- 
pany is undergoing investigation, it 
would be premature, and, perhaps, mis- 
leading, to lay Papers which could give 
only imperfect information on the sub- 


ect. 

f Mr. PICTON asked the Under Secre- 
tary, if he was not aware that this 
matter was very pressing, and that the 
community at large were very anxious 
to know the decision of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Sim JAMES FERGUSSON said, ho 
was well aware of the urgenoy of the 
case; and he could assure hon. Mem- 
bers that no unnecessary delay would 
occur on the part of the Government. 
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THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE— 
RETIREMENT ON FULL PENSIONS. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
would consider the advisability of 
allowing members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force permanently injured and 
rendered incapable of work through in- 
juries received on duty the ree. of 
full pension, irrespective of length of 
eervice ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Under 
the seale of pensions authorized by the 
Secretary of State in 1873, the cases of 
police officers whose injuries received in 
the execution of their duty wholly in- 
capacitate them from earning a liveli- 
hood, are specially considered ; and they 
may be granted a full pension, irrespec- 
tive of their length of service, if the 
circumstances are considered of a charac- 
ter to justify such an award. Pensions 
of a lesser amount are granted to 
officers whose injuries may partially, 
but not wholly, prevent them from earn- 
ing a livelihood. 


SUPPLY — CROFTER EMIGRATION 
(SUPPLEMENTAL VOTE). 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
with reference to his statement that he 
ar agg to bring on the Supplemental 

ote of £10,000 for crofter emigration 
during the present Session, Whether he 
will consult the convenience of Scottish 
Members by taking it immediately 
before or after the other Scotch Votes ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said; he would undertake that the Vote 
for crofter emigration would be placed 
on the Paper immediately before or 
after the other Scottish Votes. He 
understood it would be for the conve- 
nience of Scottish Members that the 
Scottish Votes should be taken one 
after the other until they were dis- 
posed of. 


STATEMENT. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — RESIGNA- 
TION OF SIR CHARLES WARREN. 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 


{COMMONS} 








Police. 


Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): In 
order to avoid misunderstanding as to 
the statement I made yesterday with 
respect to the grounds of Sir Charles 
Warren’s resignation, I ask leave to 
offer a short statement to the House on 
the subject. On the 8th of November 
I directed the following letter to be 
written to Sir Charles Warren :— 


‘¢ Sir,—Mr. Secretary Matthews directs me 
to state that his attention has been called to an 
article signed by you in this month’s number 
of Murray's Magazine, relating to the manage- 
ment and discipline of the Metropolitan Police 
Force. He desires me to forward to vou the 
enclosed copy of a Home Office Circular, which 
was duly communicated to the Commissioner of 
Police in 1879, and to state that the directions 
in that Circular were intended to apply to the 
Metropolitan Police, and to every officer in the 
Force, from the Commissioner downwards. I 
am accordingly to request that, in the future, 
the terms of this Order may be strictly com- 
plied with. 2 

‘*T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘*(Signed) E. Leieu Pemperron.”’ 
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The inclosure from the Home Office was 
in these terms— 


‘*The Secretary of State, having had his 
attention called to the question of allowing 
rivate publication, by officers attached to the 
epartment, of books on matters relating to 
the Department, is of opinion that the practice 
may lead to embarrassment, and should in 
future be discontinued. He desires, therefore, 
that it should be considered a Rule of the Home 
Department that no officer should publish any 
work relating to the Department, unless the 
sanction of the Secretary of State has been pre- 
viously obtained for the purpose.” 


I received on the same day the follow- 
ing reply :— 

“Sir,—I have just received a pressing and 
confidential letter, stating that a Home Office 
Circular of May 27, 1879, is intended to apply 
to the Metropolitan Police Force. I have to 
point out that, had I been told that such a Cir- 
cular was to be in force, I should not have 
accepted the post of Commissioner of Police. I 
have to point out that my duties and those of 
the Mctropolitan Police are governed by statute, 
and that the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has not the power under the statute 
of issuing orders for the Police Force. This 
Circular, if put in force, would practically 
enable everyone anonymously to attack the 
Police Force without in any way peruitting 
the Commissioner to correct false statements, 
which I have been in the habit of doing, when- 
ever I found necessary, for nearly three years 
past. I desire to say that I entirely decline to 
accept these instructions with regard to the 
Commissioner of Police, and I have again—— 


Lord Ranpoten Cuurcuitt and other 
embers: ‘‘ Again!” } 
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to place my resignation in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
‘I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) Cuartes WarREN.”’ 


I answered this letter on November 10, 
in the following terms :— 

“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of 
the 8th instant. In that letter, after contend- 
ing that the Secretary of State has not the 

wer under statute of issuing orders for the 

etropolitan Police, you decline to ow his 
instructions that the Commissioner and all offi- 
cers of the Force should comply with the Home 
Office Minute of May 27, 1879, by which officers 
attached to the Home Department were en- 
joined not to publish any work relating to the 
Desestenent without the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State, and you place your 
resignation in the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In my judgment the claim thus put 
forward by you as Commissioner of Police, to 
disregard the instructions of the Secretary of 
State, is altogether inadmissible, and accord- 
ingly I have only to accept your resignation. 
At the same time, I am glad to acknowledge 
the services which you have rendered to Her 
Majesty’s Government during the course of 
your administration of the Police Force.”’ 
The Government accepted the resigna- 
tion of Sir Charles Warren on the ground 
stated in the Correspondence I have read, 
and on no other ground. The failure of 
the police to discover the author of the 
recent crimes in the Metropolis, and the 
differences of opinion between Sir Charles 
Warren and Mr. Monro, had nothing to 
do with the action of the Government 
in parting with an officer so distin- 
guished and so zealous in the discharge 
of his Office as Sir Charles Warren has 
been. I wish to add, in justice to Mr. 
Monro and Mr. Anderson, that since Mr. 
Monro’s resignation he has not inter- 
fered in any way with the conduct of 
the business of the Oriminal Investiga- 
tion Department, nor has he been con- 
sulted by myself or by anyone else, to 
my knowledge, on that subject. ‘he 
advice which I have sought from Mr. 
Monro was confined to the general 
question of the organization proper 
for the Department in the abstract, 
without any reference whatever to the 
daily current business of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what the word 
“ again ” refers to in Sir Charles 


Warren’s letter? Do I understand that 
it is not the first time that his resigna- 
tion has been placed in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 


{November 13, 1888} 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: There have been 
previous differences of opinion which led 
to Sir Charles Warren tendering his re- 
signation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say at 
what time those differences occurred ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think it 
necessary to enter into that matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
What is the preciee position which Mr. 
Monro holds now? He has been con- 
sulted by the Home Secretary. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Monro fills 
no office of any kind, and is in no way 
connected with the Department. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): Will the Correspondence read 
by the Home Secretary be laid upon the 
Table? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If hon. Members 
wish it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
The documents having been read to the 
House by a Minister, is he not bound to 
lay them on the Table? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Cam- 
borne): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
inform the House whether the report in 
The St. James’s Gazette, that the post 
has been offered to the hon. Member for 
Central Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent), 
is correct ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The statements 
in the newspapers upon this subject are 
always, so far as I have seen them, 
without any foundation in fact. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
semnatifpancit 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £153,315, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1889, for 
such of the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature as are not 
charged on the Consolidated Fund.’’ 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport), in 
rising to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £500, said, this was alto- 
gether one of the most remarkable of 
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the Civil Service —— It — 
been specially investi, uently ; 
custaimapaals of it alee pe en 
and yet they still remained, and would 
robably continue to remain. It must 
be remembered that the most highly- 
aid Offices of the Supreme Court of 
Fastice were filled by nomination and 
not by competition. It was said that 
the only door by which the Public Ser- 
vice could now be entered was open 
competition; but, as a matter of fact, 
if a person of influence and high autho- 
rity wished to obtain a good place for a 
private secretary or a friend, there was 
no difficulty in arranging the matter. 
The Estimates in the past were full of 
cases of that kind; and those submitted 
now were no exception. It would be 
observed that the total Vote amounted 
to £480,315. But there was a good 
deal to be added to this Vote, for there 
were charges on other Votes amounting 
to £129,000, on the Consolidated Fund 
of £150,000, and for pensions and com- 
pensations £78,323, making a grand 
total of considerably more than 
£750,000. The first item was the 
salary of the Permanent Secretary of 
the Lord Chancellor, whose name was 
down for a sum of £1,500 a-year. 
This was a case of progress in the 
wrong direction. In 1873, before the 
Select Committee on the subject, Mr. 
Law, ©.B., was questioned upon thi 
very matter by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), who was then an 
ardent economist. Mr. Law was asked 
if there was any reason why the Per- 
manent Secretary should have £1,200 
a-year—for the sum was only £1,200 
then. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby described the Vote 
as the most exorbitant on the face of 
the Estimates, and Mr. Law admitted 
that £1,200 a-year was a large salary. 
But he was very cautious, and would 
not say anything more than was abso- 
lutely necessary ; nevertheless it was 
quite clear that he thought £1,200 
a-year was much too large a salary 
for the office. In 1874, another Com- 
.mittee was appointed to inquire into 
the Administrative Departments of the 
Courts of Justice, and they reported 
that, in their opinion, a competent per- 
son could be found to discharge the 
duties of the office for £900 a-year. 
There could be no question, in point 


{COMMONS} 
‘of fact, that a competent man could 
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be found for much less than that, 
How was it, then, that the Committee 
of Supply were now called upon to vote 
£300 more than Mr. Law and others 
thought necessary, and £600 more than 
the Committee of 1874 thought ade- 
quate? This was one illustration of 
the fact that Commissions and Com- 
mittees on the subject had laboured in 
vain; that seems to be the common 
result of all similar labours. Com- 
mittees spent days and weeks upstairs, 
inquiring into the Votes, and, in the 
end, sent in Reports that were not read 
and evidence that was not considered. 
The Government considered it the most 
convenient course to let the whole thing 
blow over and take no action upon it. 
The third lucky man on this Vote was 
the Secretary of Presentations, who was 
put down for £400 a-year; but, in 
addition to this, he had a salary asa 
clerk in the office of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments, a salary rising to £600. 
He was paid at least twice what he 
was worth. The Committee of 1874 
reported that it would be a matter for 
consideration whether a change should 
not be made on the first opportunity that 
presented itself, and whether the office 
might not be filled by a competent 
person at a reduced salary. That was 
i4 years ago. The matter was still 
under consideration, and it was likely to 
remain under consideration till the year 
2000, unless the Government, or those 
who were responsible, were stimulated 
to act by a vote of the House. Then 
there was a Pursebearer and Clerk 
of the Chamber at £400 a-year. No 
explanation was given of that item, and 
there was reason to believe that it was 
asinecure. This view was confirmed 
by the fact that Lord Selborne’s Com- 
mittee reported in 1873 that this ancient 
Office had lost a great deal of its ancient 
importance through ‘‘the continuous 
decrease of ceremonial.” It had then 
lost much of its occupation; no doubt 
since then it had lost the rest. But it 
appeared that the official now known as 
the Pursebearer used to do all the duties 
of the ‘‘Chaff-wax ” and ‘‘ Deputy Chaff- 
wax,’’ but what those duties were, nobody 
living could now explain. ‘ Chaff-wax”’ 
was in the receipt of £650 a-year down 
to 1886, by way of compensation for 
other sinecures taken away from him, 
and that was the only part of the great 





Ur. Jennings 
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“ Chaff- wax” business that any- 
body was able to understand. The 
Gentleman who took charge of the Great 
Seal got £334. It was not often the 
Great Seal was taken out, and when it 
was, it might be carried very much more 
cheaply. The high official who held 
up the Lord Chancellor’s train was paid 
£200 a-year. He might be relieved of 
his functions by mechanism, and the 
Lord Chancellor saved all further trouble 
concerning his train. Everything ap- 
eared to be done on the same lavish 
scale. The Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
required 22 clerks, who absorbed £8,700 
a-year. There were 16 Masters at from 
£1,500 to £2,000 a-year. These Offices 
were among the pleasantest things that 
patronage had still to bestow on the un- 
deserving. No doubt the opinion of a 
layman would be regarded as utterly 
worthless, and would be rapidly dis- 
posed of by the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench; but fortunately he 
was fortified by the opinion of a far 
higher authority. The Committee of 
1874 reported that the number of 
Masters might be reduced; and Lord 
Selborne’s Committee made a similar 
Report in 1887. There were then 18 
Masters. There were now 16, and still 
the number was excessive ; and, to show 
that the duties of a Master might be 
performed by an ordinary Clerk, he 
would quote the evidence which, on this 
point, was much stronger than the 
Report itself. He therefore begged 
attention to it. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the Queen’s Remembrancer and Senior 
Master, was asked whether a competent 
Clerk would not do the work as well as 
a Master, and his answer was that he 
could. Some of the Masters are said to 
be very little in their office; others are 
irregular in their attendance. It 
would be found that there were at- 
tached to these Offices 85 Clerks, re- 
ceiving salaries of from £250 to £700 a- 
year. Under the new rules the salaries 
were rather less than they used to be ; 
but they were still much too high. 
Even some of the highly-paid Clerks 
were admitted to be doing the work of 
mere copyists. If any hon. Member 
wished to know the nature of the work 
done by the Clerks who received these 
large salaries, he need only turn to the 
evidence given before a Committee in 
1886. A Olerk named Vizard was 
examined in reference to the number of 


{Novemser 13, 1888} 
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men employed, the nature of the work 
done, and the salaries paid. On being 
asked how much the clerks got for 
doing the commonest work, he said 
“about £400.” Further asked whe- 
ther the work done was not the work of 
the merest set of copyists, the witness 
answered in the affirmative. A little 
further down, on the same page, he 
found tbat there were five clerks who 
were redundant, but who drew £3,000 
a-year, and they had been redundant 
since 1881, receiving from £500 to 
£700 a-year each. They were not 
even asked to write a letter; as a mat- 
ter of fact, not one of them had been 
asked to cross the threshold of his 
Office for the last seven years. In ad- 
dition, there were seven other clerks, 
who were practically redundant, and 
whose duties wers 2 sinecure. The re- 
dundant clerks weve in receipt of full 
pay for doing nothing. He wanted to 
know why the country should pay people 
£600 or £700 a-year to walk about the 
streets doing nothing, at a time when 
there were thousands of men who were 
obliged to walk those same streets in 
despair because they could find nothing 
to do. No doubt, he would be told that 
without such a system as this—without 
a system of redundant clerks—it would 
be impossible to carry on the business 
of the country at all. But did anyone 
ever hear of such a system in connec- 
tion with the great commercial concerns 
of the country, which had hitherto been 
carried on with very great success. He 
would give an instance. In the Rail- 
way Clearing House, with 1,500 clerks, 
if a man was found to be redundant, 
and there was nothing for him to 
do; or if he were idle or worthless, 
what was done was this—he had his 
contributions to the pension fund re- 
turned to him, and was sent away, and 
that was the end of the matter as far as 
he was concerned. Why should not 
the State be served on similar terms ? 
It was said that they could not get the 
Business of the country done on the 
same terms as that of private firms. He 
wanted to know why not? Because it 
has suited the purpose of an intereste | 
class to keep up the idea that the State 
must pay fancy prices for everything it 
requires. No attempt had been made to 
conduct the Business of the country on 
ordinary business and rational prin- 
ciples. The effect of the present system 
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was to place a large premium upon 
sheer incompetency. The more worth- 
less a man was, and the less he did, the 
greater seemed to be his reward. Was 
it conceivable that the five redundant 
clerks, who were down on the Estimates 
for £3,000, and who were paid for doing 
nothing, were such bad bargains, and 
of so little use to the nation, that 
they could not be transferred to any 
other Department? If that were true, 
was it right to call on the nation to pay 
them a handsome annuity? In point of 
fact, the whole system had been con- 
demned over and over again. In his 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Civil Service Pensions, Sir Thomas 
Farrer said— 

‘**T should be very glad to see a much larger 
transfer of men from one Office to another 
than has hitherto taken place.” 

Such transfer would do away with the 
system of paying clerks £600 or £700 
a-year for doing nothing. Some kind 
of employment should be found for 
them, and it would be exactly in ac- 
cordance with the Resolution passed 
by the House on the 3rd of June last. 
At any rate, the plan was not regarded 
in some peiguetale quarters as highly 
revolutionary, and Sir Thomas Farrer 
admitted that the payment of re- 
dundant clerks for doing nothing was a 
great abuse. The Select Committee 
of 1873 had reported very strongly 
in favour of the transfer of redundants 
to other departments, and the Royal 
Commission had adopted the same view, 
and condemned the system as the out- 
come of the old order of things, which 
some persons continued to regard as the 
Palladium of British liberty. In spite 
of these Reports, however, the redun- 
dants still made their appearance on the 
Estimates, and the Committee were now 
asked to Vote them £3,000. Asa 
matter of fact, the whole of the clerks 
in this Department were extravagantly 
overpaid and absurdly underworked. 
The office hours were nominally from 
11 to 5, or from 10 to 4 o’clock. Mr. 
Vizard, one of the clerks examined be- 
fore Lord Selborne’s Committee, had 
. stated that most of the clerks really left 
at 4, and not at 5. The ennus of the place 
was so great that few of them could 
stand it after 4 o’clock. While most of 
the clerks went away, one was left be- 
hind to mount guard and keep up - 
show of business. Asked if the clerks 


Mr. Jennings 


{COMMONS} 
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were punctual in the morning, the wit- 
ness hesitated; but on being pressed, 
the truth appeared to have been squeezed 


out of him, and he said that when they 


had any private work to do, they were 
not always at the office by 11 o’clook— 
that was to say, that they attended to their 
private business first, and then, if they 
had any spare time, they gave a few 
scraps and remnants of it to the country. 
Some eminent persons, apparently of 
sound mind and judgment, thought that 
the system was destined to last for 
ever; he believed that it was destined 
to drag down with it everyone who 
tried to supportit. It was suggested by 
the Lord Chief Justice to Mr. Aldridge, 
another clerk examined before the 
Committee, that an entry of the times 
of arrival and departure of the various 
clerks should be kept. It was a most 
unfeeling question, and naturally gave 
a great shock to the witness. ‘‘ Why,” 
said Mr. Aldridge, with dismay, ‘‘ I am 
sure there would be a very strong feeling 
against it among the clerks.” The wit- 
ness was again asked whether such a 
course would be objectionable, and he 
seemed to regard the pressing of the 
question as an intolerable liberty. He 
replied again that there would be a 
strong feeling against it on the part of 
the clerks. He (Mr. Jennings) regret- 
ted to say that Lord Coleridge, in spite 
of the pathetic remonstrance of the wit- 
ness, suggested that as the clerks were 
paid for a certain number of hours’ at- 
tendance, it would be no great insult to 
keep a proper record of those hours. 
Mr. Aldridge fell back on the statement 
that it would hurt their feelings, and 
Lord Coleridge refrained from pressing 
him further. Another clerk admitted 
that the hours were beautifully elastic, 
and this gentleman was also most un- 
reasonably tormented by Lord Coleridge. 
Indeed, he regretted to say that Lord 
Coleridge, on this Committee, made him- 
self as disagreeable as he could to gen- 
tlemen who were not accustomed to be 
questioned in that manner, but who 
deemed it quite sufficient to receive @ 
large salary and to render as little ser- 
vice for it as possible. A clerk in 
the Taxing Department, a Mr. Lovell, 
said, there was one man who did at- 
tend regularly. He was supposed to 
be in the Office punctually at 10 
o’clock, and Mr. Lovell evidently re- 
garded him with pride. But the Lord 
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Chief Justice asked at what hour this 
man left, and the answer was that he 
generally left at 3 o’clock. It was like 
the old story told of Charles Lamb, who, 
on being reproached for coming so late 
to his office, said he always made up 
for it by going away early. That was 
the principle which seemed to be adopted 
in this Office. These clerks who at- 
tended the Office between 11 and 3, to 
read the newspapers and exchange 
anecdotes, received salaries of £600 
a-year and were allowed six weeks’ 
holiday in the summer. Six hundred 
a-year, six hours’ work a-day, and six 
weeks’ holiday. The ‘three sixes” 
would, he thought, be an appropriate 
motto to write over the door of the Office. 
He would »10w ask the Committee to 
look at the imposing array of clerks who 
figured on pages 224-25. It wasa 
sight to inspire any Englishman with 
og in the riches and prosperity of 

is native land. In the Ohancery 
Division there were 12 Chief Clerks, 
costing £17,400, 24 with nearly £600 
a-year, 18 with £300 or £400 a-year, a 
First Registrar with £2,000, three other 
Registrars with £5,400 between them, 
four others with £6,000 between 
them, and a host more; the 
whole forming a gorgeous procession 
not unworthy the study of Augustus 
Harris, of Drury Lane. They were led 
to infer from the Estimates that the 
Clerk to the Petty Bag was abolished ; 
but past experience warranted the sus- 
picion that the Petty Bag and the £800 
a-year which went with it would one 
day be quietly transferred to another 
holder. At page 226 of the Esti- 
mates, they would find a list of the 
Officers of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division—another haven of 
peace and plenty. The Senior Registrar 
of the Probate Registry received £1,600 
a-year, with £8 16s. 9d. a-year as iate 
Proctor, and a compensation allowance 
of £1,863 8s. 6d., charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund, making a grand total of 
£3,472 58. 3d. a-year. He thought the 
Nation ought to be extremely proud of 
such an individual—and no doubt it was. 
But he thought it was desirable to have 
one or two points in connection with this 
Officer cleared up. When this gentle- 
man had been provided with a snug post 
worth £1,600 a-year, why had he not 
been called upon to give up the compen- 
sation allowance for the sinecure Office 


{November 13, 1888} 
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which he had formerly held? Why was 
he to be paid twice over for his, no 
doubt, very valuable services? It would 
probably be said that such things must 
exist, on account of vested interests, but 
for his own part, he would make short 
work of them. He could not see that a 
gross ‘‘ job” perpetrated years ago im- 
— by age. Then there was the 

egistrar of the Admiralty Registry, 
who drew £1,500 a-year as salary, and 
£608 12s. from the Consolidated Fund. 
It would be found, too, on the Estimates, 
that the man who looked after the ushers 
in the Courts of Justice reveived £600 
a-year, that the person who gave out the 
pens and ink received £300 a-year, and 
it was on the same prodigal scale that 
all the charges in the Estimates seemed 
to be based. In conclusion he would 
urge that as the power of Commis- 
sions and Committees had been ex- 
pended on the Vote in vain, it must 
now be perfectly clear that the only 
hope of dealing with it was by a direct 
Vote of the House of Commons. There 
certainly were a number of persons 
who obtained extravagant salaries for 
practically doing nothing, and the time 
had come when some decided protest 
ought to beentered. No doubt it would 
be said that inconvenience would be 
caused by reducing the Vote, but the 
only way in which the Committee could 
show its opinion on this subject was by 
adopting a Motion for a small reduction 
of the Vote such as he had proposed, and 
he therefore hoped his proposal would 
be accepted, and a blow struck at a 
system which he believed was regarded 
with disgust in the country and with 
shame by that House. He begged to 
move that the Vote be reduced by £500 
under Sub-head A. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
the sum of £500."—( Mr. Jennings.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he only wished to add one or two 
words to the very effective speech the 
Committee had just listened to from the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Jen- 
nings). He desired to refer to the Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s Office. He had had 


some trifling opportunities of judging of 
the value of that Office during the last 
few years, having been frequently in- 
vited by the Attorney General to go 
there; he had, therefore, had an op- 
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portunity of estimating the work done 
there. What the Gueen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office owed its survival to could 
not be accounted for on any principle of 
utility, yet, speaking roughly, it cost 
£3,400 a-year and did nothing. He re- 


membered a case in which it was neces- | 


sary to institute a search in the Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s Office, in order to as- 
certain whether the special Rules of the 
Office had affected a certain class of pro- 
ceedings. The Queen’s Remembrancer 
did not know; the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Chief Clerk did not know; 
none of the officials at first knew. Then 
a set of Rules was found which turned 
out to be wrong ones; another set of 
Rules of the Attorney General were then 
produced, and they turned out to be im- 
oo He was not relating romance, 

ut a matter of fact, which became a 
matter of observation before the High 
Court of Justice itself. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) was Attorney 
General at the time ; and he (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) would ask whether it was en- 
durable that an Office should be con- 
tinued in which the work, or certainly 
a portion of it, was so slight that from 
the head official to the lowest not one 
understood the Rules that governed 
their business. The class of proceedings 
there were very few. The only proceed- 
ings the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office 
took cognizance of were so few that 
they might well be dealt with in the 
ordinary Uentral Office by one of the 
Masters without any speeial staff. There- 
fore, as the amount for which the reduc- 
tion of the Vote was moved was much 
less than ought to be economized, he 
should certainly support the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, and he would call on 
the Members around him to support 
him also. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he must express a hope that when 
the Attorney General rose to give an 
answer to the definite points which had 
been raised in the debate, he would 
state whether certain officers who had 
been transferred to other duties on the 
abolition of their former Offices were 
allowed to receive their full com- 
pensation for abolition, in addi- 
tion to the salaries of their present 
Offices, or, as was supposed to be the 
case under the Rules of the Public Ser- 
vice, they only received a small part. 


Hr. Bradlaugh 


{COMMONS} 
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He could only see that this principle had 
been carried out in one case—namely, 
that of the Assistant Paymaster General 
of the Supreme Court. Why had not 
the same rule been observed else- 
where ? 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he must complain of the present sys- 
tem of appointing clerks in the Chief 
Clerks’ Department in the Chancery 
Division. He had been asked to bring 
the matter before the Committee by 
gentlemen practising in that Division. 
Extreme inconvenience arose from re- 
cent changes which had been made 
in the mode of appointment. He did 
not know whether the old practice 
was good; but he did know that the 
present system which had been substi- 
tuted for it was not only an extravagant 
one, but a bad one. Instead of the ap- 

ointments being made as they used to 

e, from within the Office, by people who 
had a knowledge of the circumstances 
and the persons, they were now made 
from without under the direction of the 
Lord Chancellor. The change had been 
productive of anything but satisfaction. 
The Chief Clerks’ duties in Chancery 
were most important. They decided 
about two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
matters brought before Chancery, and 
they handled enormous sums of money 
in connection with the administration of 
estates—millions every now and then. 
In a case that occurred last year it was 
found that £3,000 of somebody’s money 
had disappeared throngh carelessness ; 
but the Solicitor General was acquainted 
with the facts of the case even better 
than he (Mr. Haldane) was. In such 
a state of things it was important that 
the officials who did the work under the 
Chief Clerks should be appointed with 
some due regard to their capacity, and 
that they should be appointed with 
great care by people who had direct 
knowledge of the nature of the work 
they had to do. It would be in- 
vidious on his part to refer to par- 
ticular instances which had oceurred 
during the last 18 months; but he was 
in possession of the facts relating to 
them, and had before him certain de- 
tails. He had inquired, as far as ho 
could, into the allegations made to him, 
and he believed that in arriving at the 
conclusion he did about them he was sup- 
ported by the opinion not only of private 
persons but of the Chief Clerks them- 
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selves. If the Government would ap- 
point a small Committee to inquire into 
the subject, he would undertake to bring 
full details of the different cases before 
such Committee. Unless he received 
some assurance of that kind he should 
feel compelled to support the Motion for 
the reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. COZENS- HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, there was an item in the Vote 
which provided four Official Referees 
with salaries of £1,500 a-year and £200 
a-year for their clerks. Official Referees 
were first appointed under the Act of 
1873. The number was not defined by 
the Act, because it was contemplated 
that there might be circumstances which 
might render it desirable to alter the 
number. It was provided that the 
number of these officers should be de- 
termined by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Judges with the sanction of the 
Treasury, there being a right of control 
as to the appointments on the part of 
the Government. The appointment of 
Official Referees was an experiment from 
the first, and it was an experiment which 
had not been a success. Indeed, it was 
rapidly getting worse. He held in his 
hand a Return, laid on the Table in 
July last, from which it was perfectly 
plain that the business done by the 
Official Referees had been gradually 
and steadily going down, until the year 
1885-6. According to the Return, the 
Referees were not doing two-thirds of 
the amount of business that was trans- 
acted in 1879-80. That being the nature 
of the falling off of the business, it was 
remarkable that while the present Go- 
vernment had been in office, two vacancies 
had occurred, one of which was filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Ridley, in Janu- 
ary, 1887, and the other by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hemming, in November, 
last year. The point he wished to draw 
attention to was that each of these 
appointments was unnecessary and un- 
justifiable, and entailed on the Treasury 
a very heavy charge. Even that was 
not the worst of the case. It was 
recently arranged that the ‘public should 
know what business the Official Referees 
did. The daily cause list showed every 
instance in which the Official Referees 
sat, either in London, or in the Country. 
He had taken advantage of that circum- 
stance to examine the list, in order to 
ascertain what work had been done 
during the last 18 working days. He 
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found that there was not a single day on 
which all the Referees eat, nor one day on 
which three of them had anything to do. 
There were seven days when no one of 
them had anything to do, and only four 
days when two of them sat. This term 
Mr. Ridley had had one sitting and one 
case; Mr. Hemming, four sittings and 
four cases ; Mr. Dowdeswell, four sittings 
and three cases; and Mr. Verey, six 
sittings and twocases. That wasthe work 
done for which Parliament was asked to 
vote £6,000, and it was plain that not 
only was there not work enough for four, 
but not enough for one. He did not 
wish to say a word against these gen- 
tlemen personally. He had no doubt 
that Mr. Ridley was an able and com- 
petent man, and he knew that Mr. 
Hemming was. The appointments 
were originally made by way of experi- 
ment, and the experiment had not 
answered; and he thought the Oom- 
mittee were entitled to some explanation 
of the reason why, under the circum- 
stances, the Treasury had sanetioned the 
appointment of a third and fourth 
Referee. Unless a satisfactory explana- 
tion was given, it would be his duty to 
take a Division upon the subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH read a letter he 
had received, and for which he said he 
would make himself responsible, to the 
effect that the Registrars’ Clerks in the 
Court of Chancery had a Statutory rise 
in salary, no matter how incompetent 
or over-manned the staff might be. 
There was no instance recorded of ab- 
sence, on account of sickness or pleasure, 
of the Masters, the Clerks, or the Re- 
gistrars; therefore the Masters and 
Clerks were able to absent themselves 
and did absent themselves without suffi- 
cient check. 

Lory RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, the subject 
under the consideration of the Committee 
illustrated, in a manner most useful to 
the public, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Committee of Supply, 
and the defect which their mode of pro- 
ceeding possessed with regard to any 
effective control over the public ex- 
penditure. He would first call atten- 
tion to the ease which had been laid 
before the Committee by his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Stoekport (Mr. Jen- 
nings). His hon. Friend, though he 
had not been many years in the House, 
had distinguished himself by having 
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already forcibly arrested the attention 
of the House by the disclosures which 
he had made in regard to the Public 
Expenditure; and those disclosures 
could not have been made so forcibly, if 
he had not devoted the greatest possible 
time, labour, and care to the investiga- 
tion of the subject. But although his 
hon. Friend had arrested the attention 
of the House before now by his remark- 
able disclosures, he thought his hon. 
Friend had outdone himself on the 
present occasion. Never, perhaps, since 
the Committee of Supply began to sit, 
in modern times, had such a state of 
things been revealed with regard to the 
expenditure of public money, with so 
much brevity aah conciseness. Scarcely 
would a parallel be found in the pages 
of Dickens or Thackeray, when those 
eminent satirists were dealing with the 
state of things under the Government 
of their day. What was the state of 
thingsnow? Astate of things amount- 
ing to more than a public scandal— 
amounting to a national disgrace—had 
been laid before the Committee. Some 
80 or 100 Members, out of the 670 
which composed the House of Commons, 
were present listening to this account of 
the absolute malversation of the public 
money on a large scale. If the Com- 
mittee of Supply divided at the present 
moment, they would not assent to this 
Vote; after the statement which had 
been made, they could not possibly do 
so. But what would occur? To the 80 
or 100 Members who had followed the 
discussion, would be added 150 or 200 
Members who did not know what had 
been going on, and who would have no 
idea of the arguments which had been 
addressed to the Committee; and this 
Vote, amounting to £750,000, would be 
carried on a Division, in spite of the dis- 
graceful disclosures laid before the Com- 
mittee of Supply by his hon. Friend. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) thought 
that was a thing which the Committee 
of Supply might usefully reflect upon, 
and he ventured to bring it to the notice 
of the public. There was another point, 
also, in connection with Vote, and that 
. was the tactics of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He didnot blame Her Majesty’s 
Government personally for the tactics 
pursued, any more than he blamed any 
other Government. They were what he 
might call the hereditary tactics of that 
Bench with regard to getting Votes 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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from the House. It was nothing more 
nor less than deluding, or humbugging, 
and baffling the House of Commons in 
these matters; and his hon. Friend had 
drawn attention to specific cases which, 
if true—and he presumed his hon. 
Friend was prepared to substantiate 
these—amounted to an outrage on the 
taxpayer. So far the Government had 
abstained from replying to the specific 
factsadduced. Pursr-ing the hereditary 
tactics of the Treasury Bench, which he 
had no doubt had been pursued by the 
right hon. Meraber for Mid-Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone), and the right hon. 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler), they allowed other 
Members to get up, on the chance that 
by some of them, specific statements 
would be made which Ministers would 
be able to overthrow, and in overthrow- 
ing them conceal the effective attack 
made by his hon. Friend, and contrive 
to pass the Vote. He hoped the House 
of Commons would not be prepared to 
submit to such treatment in future. 
His advice to the Committee of Supply, 
was, that when ever an hon. Member, 
after great care and labour, had pro- 
duced a really sound indictment against 
expenditure, no other Member should 
rise to address the Committee until a 
Representative of the Government had 
answered the indictment. By that 
means they would obtain a much more 
useful and business-like discussion than 
they got now.~ It was quite impossible 
to imagine what, in this instance, the 
answer of the Government would be. 
But, no matter what answer the Go- 
vernment might give, it would be im- 
possible for them to pass this Vote with- 
out the aid of Members who were lying 
in ambush in various parts of the 
House. The responsibility would not 
rest with the Committee of Supply, 
because the Committee of Supply was 
present at that moment, and was not 
prepared to pass the Vote in its present 
form. The Government could not with 
decency ask the Committee of Supply to 
assent to the principle of paying the 
Private Secretary of the Lord Chancellor 
£1,500 a-year; they could hardly do it 
on the merits of the case; and they 
could only do so in the face of the 
fact that either a House of Commons or 
a Departmental Committee had reported 
that £900 a-year would be ample 
remuneration for that official, and that 
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Report had been neglected by the 
Government for the last 14 years. He 
did not see how the Committee of Supply 
could vote a salary of £1,000 a year to 
the Secretary of Presentations, after the 
statement of the hon. Member for Stock- 

rt. Even on the merits of the case, 
the Secretary of Presentations would be 
a dear luxury at that price; but here, 
again, they were confronted with the 
fact that 14 years ago, a Committee 
reported against the continuation of the 
Office. The same observation would 
apply to the Purse Bearer of the Lord 
Chancellor who received £400 a year, 
and whose Office was reported upon 
adversely in 1887. Then Gere was the 
Carrier of the Great Seal, who was paid 
£500 a year, and the Train Bearer £250. 
Is was not that those officials were 
of themselves worth the attention of 
the Committee of Supply, but it was 
that the existence of officials who had 
nothing to do was an illustration of our 
whole system. If Members were to 
examine other Votes as his hon. Friend 
had examined this, they would find the 
existence of the same scandals. Last 
night they had a debate, and the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 


was indignant because it was said that 
there was a superabundance of lawyers 


in the House. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) remembered having himself 
asked a Private Secretary of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
Lothian whether he did not think great 
reductions could be made in the ‘Civil 
Service Estimates, and the Gentleman 
in question said he did not know about 
that nor was he sure that a large reduc- 
tion could be effected ; he was unable to 
speak from actual knowledge, but he 
was sure that immense reductions might 
be made in Olass III., which related to 
the legal expenditure of the coumtry. 


“The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 


had before now talked of the manner in 
which the landed interest had influenced 
the legislation of this country. He 
would ask the Committee to mark how 
the lawyers had affected our legisla- 
tion. Their numbers and the extrava- 
gance of their salaries amounted to 
absolute brigandage on the taxpayers of 
thecountry. That state of things could 
not be too strongly characterized, and 
last night theysaw the cloven hoof, when 
they heard it gravely put forward by an 
hon. Member opposite that a great 
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Department should be created consisting 
only of lawyers. What was the use of 
appointing Oommittees and Commis- 
sions to examine into the Expenditure 
of the country if Government after 
Government paid not the smallest atten- 
tion either to the evidence they ex- 
tracted or the recommendations they 
made? He would ask his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who had been long in the Public Service, 
and was actuated by a great desire for 
economy, whether the reports of these 
Committees and Commissions had been 
ever brought to his notice. He had 
had made these general remarks rather 
than deal with the Vote. It was very 
seldom they got the opportunity ofdraw- 
ing the attention of the country in a 
manner which would excite the imagina- 
tion to the scandal connected with the 
Expenditure on the Public Service. By 
the most fortunate chance in the 
world this Vote was prevented from 
coming on last night. If it had come 
on last night there would have been no 
report of the debate upon it; but there 
would have been a scrambling report, 
which would have conveyed no idea of 
what had occurred. Fortunately, the 
Vote had been brought on now at a 
convenient hour, when there was an 
average attendance and every possibility 
of securing that attention should be 
paid to the matter. What he wanted 
to impress on the Committee was, that 
if, as he assumed, the Government were 
unable to upset the facts stated by his 
hon. Friend, they should refuse the Vote. 
He did not say they could refuse to pay 
people what must be paid them in 
justice and fair play. The Committee 
of Supply must find the money, and 
what they should do was to refuse to 
vote the money until the Government 
pledged themselves to introduce, before 
next year, such reforms as would obviate 
these scandals. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were always saying that they were 
economists. Here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity afforded them which they ought 
to accept with gratitude and welcome 
of putting their zeal for economy in 
active operation. Let them realize fully 
what the impression upon the public 
would be, and let them say—‘‘ We will 
defer to the wishes of the Committee of 
Supply. We will not vote this sum to- 
day, and we pledge ourselves to give 
the matters which have been brought 
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before the Committee the most careful 
attention.” 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he could assure the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) and the Committee 
that it was from no hereditary guile 
that he had abstained from rising at an 
earlier moment to reply to the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Jennings) before he heard the 
speech of the noble Lord. He had been 
yery much interested and also amused 
by the exceedingly able speech which 
had been delivered by the hon. Member 
—nay, more, he thought that lawyers 
themselves might learn a great deal 
from the hon. Member’s criticisms. He 
should be probably able to show that 
the hon. Member ought to have made a 
little more careful inquiry into some of 
the facts of the case than he appeared 
to have made. He did not, however, 
intend to criticize in any unfriendly spirit 
the important question that had been 
raised, and which undoubtedly required 
the careful consideration of the Com- 
mittee before any action could be taken 
in regard to the Vote. Before replying 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Stockport, he desired to notice one or 
two of the observations of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord had spoken of 
exciting the imagination uf the country 
on this subject. If the noble Lord used 
the language with which he had that 
evening embellished his remarks, he 
might excite the agers of the 
country, but could hardly appeal to its 
calm judgment. The noble Lord had 
spoken, for instance, of the malversation 
of public money, of the brigandage 
practised on the taxpayers, and of 
officials doing nothing but deluding and 
Lumbugging with regard to the public 
expenditure of the public money. Now, 
no one was more competent to deal with 
the details of such questions than the 
noble Lord ; and if the noble Lord had 
followed the example of the hon. Member 
for Stockport, and examined the ques- 
tion for himself, no doubt he might have 
pointed out, as the hon Member for 
Stockport had done, parts of the system 
in respect of which reforms were ur- 
gently called for, and he would have 
endeavoured to abstain from seeking to 
excite the imagination or the prejudices 
of the country by the use of what cer- 
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tainly appeared to be clap-trap phrases, 
The noble Lord had attacked the Govern- 
ment for not wishing to reply to the 
hon. Member for Stockport. He could 
assure the noble Lord that that was an 
entire mistake. His (Sir Richard 
Webster’s) sole object in not rising ‘at 
once to reply was to ascertain whether 
there were any other details on which hon. 
Members desired information, so that he 
might, as far as fell to his lot, or his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, so far as fell to his, give an answer 
to all the questions put to the Govern- 
ment at the same time, instead of answer- 
ing each point separately. Now, no one 
could read the Report of the Committee 
of 1887 without being of opinion at once 
that there were a number of the details 
of the Offices referred to that required 
overhauling and examination; but to 
Government could all at once make a 
reduction of any particular amount, and 
very little consideration of the Report 
would show that to be absolutely im- 
possible. Perhaps the Committee would 
allow him to take some of the instances 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Stockport; and if, by inad- 
vertence, he did not notice all of them, and 
the hon. Member would remind him of 
any omission, he would be prepared to 
give an explanation of the facts. The 
hon. Member was very severe on the 
Permanent Secretary to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The Permanent Secretary was 
the first officer attacked by the hon. 
Member, who stated that a Committee 
which sat 14 years ago had reported 
that a clerk or officer could be found 
who would perform the duties then per- 
formed by the then Private or Principal 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor at a 
salary of £900 a-year. He (Sir Richard 
Webster) accepted that as being the 
substantial statement of the Report 
of the Committee. He did not know 
that it was verbally correct; but he 
would take it to be substantially cor- 
rect. But what happened afterwards? 
He would remind the Committee that 
all those matters were carefully con- 
sidered by the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) was Chief and of which Lord 
Selborne was Lord Chancellor, and the 
whole state of things was placed on an 
entirely different basis. It was no part 
of his (Sir Richard Webster’s) duty to 
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say whether that basis was right or 
wrong; but when it was said that suc- 
cessive Governments had refused to 
adopt the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee to reduce the salary of the Per- 
manent Secretary to the Lord Chancellor 
to £900, they were shutting their eyes 
to the fact. The fact was that the salary 
was fixed at £900 a-year in 1887; but 
it was in that year raised to £1,000 in 
consideration of the duties. Subse- 
quently, when the whole Office was re- 
organized, a Permanent Secretary was 
appointed, and to the Office were at- 
tached a number of fresh duties. In 
1884, under the Government of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, on the 
Principal Secretary being appointed, 
the salary was fixed at £1,500, but was 
to be reduced to £1,200 until certain 
duties were transferred. In February, 
1885, also under the Government of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, the 
Office of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery became vacant and was 
abolished, its duties being transferred 
to the Permanent Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor, there thus being a saving to 
the country, and the salary was raised 
from £1,200 a-year to a maximum of 
£1,500 on the taking over of those fresh 
duties. He would ask the noble Lord 
and the hon. Member for Stockport, in 
fairness to Her Majesty’s Government, 
not to condemn them for the arrange- 
ment which took place in 1885. There 
was a distinct bargain made by aprevious 
Government by which this gentleman, 
now a Queen’s Counsel, was first given 
the Office at a salary of £1,200; then 
further duties were addod on another 
Office being abolished, and the salary 
was raised to £1,500, to which sum that 
officer was entitled by the sliding scale 
existing at the time of his appointment. 
It might be well to say, without any 
knowledge of what the duties were, that 
a man could be got to discharge them 
for £900 a-year, though he (Sir Richard 
Webster) could speak from personal 
knowledge of what the duties were that 
were fulfilled by this officer; and it would 
be absurd to say that they were not very 
confidential, onerous, and responsible 
duties, requiring the employment of a 
man of great ability and considerable 
position. The hon. Member for Stock- 


port said it was ridiculous to pay 
£1,500 a-year when 14 years ago a 
salary of £900 was considered sufficient. 
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The noble Lord said that for 14 years 
the recommendation of the Committee 
had been neglected. Perhaps the hon. 
Member for Stockport and the noble 
Lord would on him when he said 
that neither of those statements were 
correct. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked what the duties were ? 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
among them were attending Committees 
in reference to the Rules of the Courts 
of Justice, communicating constantly 
with Judges as to alterations of the 
Circuits, and as to any reforms that 
were nec for re-arrangement of 
the practice of the Courts. In addition 
to that, he had to discharge duties 
which must be undertaken by a 
person in a confidential position under 
the Lord Chancellor relating to ques- 
tions of law reforms, questions which 
were introduced in Parliament itself, 
or by the Judges. The gravamen of the 
complaint of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port was that, although the salary was 
fixed at £900 in 1877, the whole of the 
Resolution of the Committee had been 
since disregarded. The hon. Member 
maintained that there was no justifica- 
tion for paying a salary of £1,500 when 
14 years ago it was considered that for 
£900 a-year they could provide a fit 
and proper person to act as Perma- 
nent Secretary to the Lord Chancellor. 
The holder of the Office must be a 
barrister of 10 years’ standing, and he 
was required to devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of the Office. He 
had further to carry on correspondence 
with all the Public Departments; to 
attend to all lunacy business under the 
Lord Chancellor; to conduct all corre- 
spondence relating to Justices of the 
Peace; to draft and revise all orders 
relating to the Supreme or the County 
Courts; to examine all Parliamentary 
Rules of a legal character ; and to call 
attention to all matters connected with 
the administration of the law which re- 

uired the consideration of the Lord 

hancellor. He (Sir Richard Webster) 
had no wish to occupy the time of the 
Committee by dealing with any one of 
those questions at very great length ; but 
he might point out that very recently it 
had been found necessary in Parliament 
to deal with two legal questions—namely, 
the County Courts and the Mortmain 
Law. In connection with both the Bills 
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that were introduced upon those sub- 
jects the Lord Chancellor had repeatedly 
to be in confidential communication 
with the Permanent Secretary. He 
thought that if hon. Members really 
understood what the duties were which 
had to be performed by this gentleman, 
nobody would suggest that a salary of 
£1,500 a-year was an excessive salary. 
He was aware that many Members of 
that House felt it quite sufficient to say 
that a man was a lawyer in order to 
place him under a slur either as to his 
character or position. Personally, he 
did not feel degraded because he was a 
lawyer; on the contrary, he was proud 
of the position he held. He had now 
summarized the duties of the Office of 
Permanent Secretary. The next attack 
was one that was made by the hon. 
Member for Stockport upon the Secre- 
tary of Presentations—an Office now 
held by Mr. Thesiger, who had filled it 
for a great many years. The same 
gentleman, it was quite true, held the 

sition of a Clerk in the House of 

rds, for which he received a rising 
salary of £600, and in addition he re- 
ceived £400 as Secretary of Presenta- 
tions. He (Sir Richard Webster) did 
not suppose that the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, or any 
other hon. Member, would suggest that 
they should at once proceed to cut down 
the salary of Mr. Thesiger. He would, 
however, read to the Committee a state- 
ment of the duties performed by Mr. 
Thesiger. As Secretary of Presenta- 
tions Mr. Thesiger conducted all the 
Lord Chancellor’s correspondence on 
ecclesiastical matters; and he could 
assure hon. Members that the work con- 
nected with that Office was of a very re- 
sponsible character, and it was now per- 
formed by a gentleman who had had 
very great experience in connection with 
the delicate duties of the Office. There 
were continuous applications in refer- 
ence to Government livings, as hon. 
Members well knew from the representa- 
tions which were constantly being made 
to them. [Mr. Lasovonere made a re- 
mark which did not reach the Gallery. | 
The hon. Member for Northampton said 
that he did not take much interest in 
Church livings. He (Sir Richard Web- 
ster) did not think the hon. Member did 
take much interest in them, and, there- 
fore, he would exclude the hon. Mem- 
ber from any observations he might 
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make in reference to that part of the 
matter. All he desired to say was, that 
he knew from personal knowledge that 
there was an immense amount of work 
to be done, and he doubted whether that 
work could be competently performed 
by a gentleman who had not had very 
great experience, and some years’ ser. 
vice in connection with it. There was 
a great deal of work to do in reference 
to the amalgamation and exchange of 
livings and business of that kind. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington said that the salary of £1,000 
a-year was too much. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No; [did not. My point is this—that 
salaries are paid for duties performed 
by lawyers five or six times in excess of 
salaries paid to laymen for performing 
precisely the same duties. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
he was not aware that Mr. Thesiger 
was a lawyer. It would, however, be 
convenient to keep to the argument 
immediately besore the Committee. He 
was dealing with the attack that had 
been made upon the Secretary of Pre- 
sentations. It was impossible that he 
could deal with everything at the same 
moment. He understood the hon. 
Member for Stockport to object to the 
salary which was paid to the Secretary 
of Presentations. If that were not so, 
he would not trouble the Committee 
with any further observations, but he 
had felt it his duty to point out that the 
work performed by the Seeretary of 
Presentations was of a very confidential 
and important character, end that it was 
performed by a gentleman who had held 
the Office for a great many years, who 
was still holding it, and who they hoped 
would continue to hold it. Were the 
Government to reduce the salary of 
Mr. Thesiger below the figure at which 
it now stood ? 

* Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
es. 


An hon. Memser: What Office does 
he now hold ? 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
Mr. Thesiger held no other Office —- 
that of an ordinary Clerk on the Estab- 
lishment of the House of Lords, for which 
he received £600 a-year. His only 
other Uffice was that of Secretary of 
Presentations, for which he got £400 
a-year. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : £500. 

Srr RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
wrong for once in his life—the salary 
was £400. No doubt there were a 
number of questions which might be 
discussed in Oommittee of Supply or 
elsewhere, when they were dealing with 
gentlemen who had a great deal more 
work to do than they could properly 
perform. In this case Mr. Thesiger was 
one of the Clerks on the Establishment 
of the House of Lords, and for that and 
the work he did as Secretary of Presen- 
tations he received £1,000 a-year. The 
proper way to deal with these matters 
was to attack the system rather than to 
attack the salary of a particular indivi- 
dual who received the salary, because he 
had to work a great deal more than the 
ordinary Clerks of the Establishment. 
He would now refer to the case of the 
Purse Bearer and the Train Bearer. 

Mr, CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had no wish to inter- 
rupt the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but he would direct his attention to two 
sums of £50 which the Secretary of 
Presentations apparently received in 
addition to the salary of £400 a-year. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
might inform the hon. Member that 
there were expenses in addition, and 
those sums represented those expenses, 
and did not form any part of the remu- 
neration of the Office. He was desirous 
of dealing fairly with the charges which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Stockport. Certain allegations had 
been made which he was endeavouring 
to meet; those allegations, however, 
did not affect the question of expenses ; 
but the question was, What were fair 
considerations which ought to affect the 
minds of hon. Members in giving an 
honest vote upon this occasion? He 
would now refer to the Purse Bearer 
and the Train Bearer. Of course, it 
was quite easy to say that there should 
be no official of that kind in connec- 
tion with the semi-State occasions, or 
any other occasions, when the Lord 
Chancellor appeared in State. He was 
not aware whether the hon. Member for 
Stockport objected altogether to the 
Lord Chancellor or the Speaker of the 
House of Commons having a Train 
Bearer. He quite agreed that those 
officials were, perhaps, more ornamenial 
than useful, and that a great part of 
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their time was not occupied in the per- 
formance of very heavy duties. The 
exact position of the Purse Bearer was 
that he was a confidential clerk of the 
Lord Chancellor, and conducted that 
part of his correspondence which did 
not require to pass through the hands 
of a superior Secretary. He also dis- 
changed, on ceremonial occasions, the 
duty of Purse Bearer, and he had to 
attend on the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords, in the Courts of 
Chancery, and on all public occasions. It 
was true that they might abolish the Office 
of Purse Bearer, but it did not advance 
the discussion much simply to refer to 
an official because he performed certain 
duties. All he eould do, in replying to 
the suggestions that had been made, was 
to point out as briefly as possible what 
the duties were that had to be per- 
formed ; and, so far as the Purse 
Bearer was concerned, he simply stated 
that he was one of the officials con- 
nected with the Lord Chancellor, and 
that he held an Office in connection with 
which he had duties to perform. Surely 
it was not maintained that the Lord 
Chancellor should pay such officers out 
of his own salary. It was impossible, 
therefore, in dealing with the matter, to 
do otherwise than point out that there 
were certain duties to perform; and when 
such statements were made as those of 
the noble Lord that those charges 
amounted to brigandage upon the tax- 
payers, and that those people had no 
work to do, his (Sir Richard Webster’s) 
reply was that they had work to do for 
which remuneration must be paid. 

An hon. Memszr: The Oarrier of the 
Great Seal was also referred to. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
with regard to the Oarrier of the Great 
Seal, that that official was a Messenger 
in connection with the Office of the 
Lord Chancellor. Formerly he had a 
much larger salary, and it had been re- 
duced. The official now employed per- 
formed all the duties that were pre- 
viously performed by the Purse Bearer, 
and acted, in addition, as Messenger to 
the Lord Chancellor. If hon. Mem- 
bers said that the Lord Chancellor could 
do without a Messenger, well and good ; 
but he would point out that this official had 
certain duties to perform as a Messen- 
ger, whenever the Lord Chancellor 
was out of town, and on other occasions, 
and no one would say that there were not 
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very important documents which it was 
necessary to send to the Lord Chancellor 
when he was away from London. He 
had no desire to go into lengthy details 
in reference to those offices, but he felt 
bound to point out what the real merits 
of the attack which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Stockport were. 
This Messenger received a salary of 
£324 a-year, and if they thought 
that sum was a larger salary than an 
officer of that kind ought to receive, the 
matter must be considered when a fresh 
appointment was made ; but they could 
not say to an official—‘‘ We paid you 
£324 last year, and this year we will 
not pay you more than £250.” He had 
been very sorry to hear the observa- 
tions made by the hon. Member for 
Stockport with regard to the Masters. 
If the hon. Member knew as much 
about the Masters ashe did, he would 
not have made those observations. 

Mr. JENNINGS said, they were 
not his observations. He had simply 

uoted the words of the two important 
mmittees, and of Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
had understood the hon. Member to say 
that two of the Masters scarcely ever 
went to their Office at all. He was well 
acquainted with the passage to which 
the hon. Member referred, and he pro- 
bably knew a little more about the 
question of the Masters’ duties than the 
hon. Member himself, or than any mere 
perusal of a few answers to questions 
put by a Committee could possibly con- 
vey to the mind of saohate He was 
not now dealing with the question 
whether the Masters attended from 10 
tod or from 11 to5. That was alto- 
gether another question. Many of the 
Masters were appointed at a time when 
they were required to attend only from 
ll to 4. That, however, was quite an- 
other matter. He understood the hon. 
Member for Stockport to say that, prac- 
tically speaking, many of the Masters 
neglected their duties, and the hon. 
Member also said that one Master 
scarcely ever attended at all. He (Sir 
Richard Webster) had examined the 
passage from the Evidence before the 
Committee referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and it certainly did not bear the 
construction which had been put upon 
it. Indeed, an injustice was done to the 
Masters by the hon. Member in the con- 
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struction he had put upon some of the 
answers of the witnesses. The hon. 
Member had said that many of the 
Masters were appointed at the time when 
they were only required to attend from 
11 to 4, and many of them only attended 
during those hours. That was a state- 
ment of fact which could be made with- 
out implying that in the future they 
might not be called upon to attend from 
10 to 40r10 to6. The fact as to the 
past affected the manner in which the 
Government could be called upon to 
deal with the question. If the officials 
who had control over the Masters chose 
to say to them—‘‘ You ought to come 
earlier, or to stay later,” by all means let 
that principle be laid down. But the 
Government could not say to the Masters 
—‘' We will reduce your salaries unless 
you will attend for an extra time.” 
What were the duties of the Masters 
and the salaries paid tothem? Here, 
again, the hon. Member for Stockport 
had over-stated the matter. As a matter 
of fact, the salaries of the Masters 
averaged from £1,200 to £1,500 a-year. 
They were gentlemen who had to hear 
arbitrations upon matters referred to 
them which required a considerable 
knowledge of law; they had to tax costs 
which required great experience and 
considerable knowledge of practice; 
they had to hear summonses on interlo- 
cutory applications ; they had to inquire 
into the conduct of solicitors and others 
against whom charges were made; and 
the lightest part of their duty was to 
attend Court tm banc. The statement of 
Sir Frederick Pollock’s as to their duties 
being discharged by Clerks referred only 
to a small and particular part of their 
duties—namely, their attendance in the 
Court of Appeal—and had no reference 
generally to their duties as Masters. He 
(Sir Richard Webster) wasspeaking from 
professional knowledge of the matter. 
When he was a junior at the Bar some 
of the Masters were earning large pro- 
fessional incomes; and, therefore, they 
might now be regarded as men of expe- 
rience who were doing judicial work of 
a responsible character, and doing it 
well. He did not believe that any com- 
mon lawyer would get up in that House 
and say that any real attack could be 
made upon the Masters with reference 
tothe way in which they discharged their 
duties. Of course, nobody would pre- 
tend that they were all equally efficient, 
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or that when they had 16 or 18 men the 
whole of them would be equally compe- 
tent to perform their duties. It was 
quite possible that the number might 
be reduced as vacancies occurred; but 
still they could not obtain men to do 
the work without paying them sub- 
stantial salaries, and they could not 
suddenly reduce the salaries of men who 
had been doing the work for 15 or 20 
years. They could not say that they 
would not employ them next year ex- 
cept they would consent to take a lower 
salary. What they could do was, as 
vacancies occurred from time to time, to 
refrain from filling up those vacancies, 
or, if it were possible, get a person to 
perform the duties at Aa salary. The 
hon. Member stated that some of the 
Masters were seldom in their Offices, 
and the hon. Member added that there 
were two of them who never went to the 
Office at all. He(Sir Richard Webster) 
believed that the hon. Member had been 
entirely misinformed. Some of the 
Masters who had been in communication 
with him had expressed their willing- 
ness to give the hours of their attend- 
ance, an@ if he had known that the 
question was going to be raised that 
night he would have been prepared to 
answer every statement. It haa, how- 
ever, been brought on without the 
slightest notice. 

Mr. JENNINGS said, the Votes of 
the House showed that that particular 
Vote was to be taken. 

Srr RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that what he had not been acquainted 
with was the nature of the points which 
the hon. Member intended to raise. 
The Vote before the Committee had 
more than 100 items on it, upon each of 
which some question might be asked. 
The hon. Member might have the full 
benefit of his interruption, and might 
take it for what it was worth. If he 
(Sir Richard Webster) had known that 
this point was intended to be raised, he 
would have been prepared to show what 
the actual number of attendances were, 
one of the Masters having volunteered 
to give him the information if it were 
required. If the hon. Member would 
inquire int» the facts of the case, he 
would find that except in the case of 
illness there was no foundation what- 
ever for the suggestion that the Masters 
of the Queen’s Bench were not to be 
found in their Offices, or that they 
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neglected their duties. As to the Uffice of 
* Petty Bag,” it was one in which some 
interest had been taken by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh). The hon. Member for Stock- 
— said that although the fees had 

een abolished, it would be the duty of 
the Committee to keep acareful eye on 
the matter to see that the expense of 
this Office did nct increase. Probably 
the hon. Member had not taken the 
same interest in the ‘Petty Bag” as 
the junior Member for Northampton, 
who year after year had asked Ques- 
tions about it. Unfortunately for the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, the Office was not filled up—it 
had been abolished, and the duties were 
now performed by other clerks; whe- 
ther sooner or later the Office of ‘** Petty 
Bag” would appear again in the Esti- 
mates it was impossible for him to say. 
All he could say was that there was no 
intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government at present of restoring the 
Office, or in any way re-establishing it, 
and the hon. Member ought to have 
congratulated them upon its disappear- 
ance. The kon. Member was under a 
singular misapprehension as to the 
Registrars of the Court of Probate and 
the Admiralty Divisions. A long time 
ago there was not by any means a sine- 
cure, but a monopoly enjoyed by the 
Proctors of the old Doctors’ Commons. 
The hon. Member for Stockport com- 
plained that one of the Civil servants 
was in the receipt of £1,800 a-year in 
the shape of compensation for some sine- 
eure he had given up. The facts of the 
case were these. In 1854-5 the then 
Government of the day forced the 
Proetors to give up their monopoly. 
Previously to that date there were 
Proctors in Doctors’ Commons who were 
qualified to discharge probate work, and 
entitled to do ordinary work as well, 
which work in connection with probate 
an ordinary solicitor could notdo. The 
Government of the day threw all that 
work open, and made a very valuable 
reform among the Proctors. It was, 
however, arranged, by way of compensa- 
tion, that every Proctor who had to give 
up what might be called the good-will 
of his business should receive a yearly 
payment of one-half the amount he had 
derived from the last year of his prac- 
tice. That amount was to be paid to 
him for his life. Some of the Proctors 
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were in the receipt of large earnings— 
for instance, the late Queen’s Proctor 
received for many years as much as 
£4,500 as the price of the good-will of 
his business. The bargain was one of 
an ordinary isisaanetial character, and 
it was made, he thought, in the year 
1855, and the effect of it was to deprive 
the existing Proctors of the good-will 
of their business, and to throw the prac- 
tice over to the general body of legal 
practitioners. The reason why they re- 
ceived only half the amount of the profit 
they derived from the last year of their 
practice was that they might still con- 
tinue to practise as solicitors ; therefore 
what was taken away from them was 
only the good-will of their Office. 

Mr. JENNINGS said, that his main 
point was that in a particular instance 
the official to whom he referred had 
three different allowances made to him. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
hon. Member put the matter as if com- 
pensation were being paid for the aboli- 
tion of a sinecure Office; it was, how- 
ever, nothing of the kind. It was the 
sum paid for the good-will of the Proc- 
tor’s business, relinquished by the officer 
in 1855 on the re-arrangement of the 
Probate Court. That was all done with 
Parliamentary sanction, and he did 
not think the right hon. Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) would say that in this matter 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had laid himself 
open to the accusation of a gross job. 
It was no question of a job, but simply 
payment for the relinquishment of a 
privilege, which was recognized to be in 
existence at the time the Office was 
abolished. It had nothing whatever to 
do with the services rendered by this 
gentleman to the State as Registrar to 
the Admiralty ; for that Office he received 
£1,000 a year, and a further sum of 
£608 as an allowance for the loss of his 
Office of Proctor. It was all very well 
for the hon. Member for Stockport to 
say that all those compensations ought 
to be swept away at once; but when 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington spoke of those payments as 
* brigandage, and as a system by which 
the Goverament of the day lent itself to 
the perpetration of a gross job, even so 
humble a Member as himself (Sir 
Richard Webster) was desirous of say- 
ing a word on behalf of the right hon. 
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Member for Mid Lothian, in whose time 
the change was made. He could not 
think that the right hon. Member could 
be accused of having lent himself to a 
gross job. The right hon. Member for 
East Wolverhampton knew perfectly 
well the purposes for which the privi- 
leges of the Proctors were abolished, 
and would be aware that he (Sir Richard 
Webster) had only stated the facts of 
the case. He had now examined four 
out of the six cases mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Stockport. He would 
now say a word or two on that part of 
the hon. Member’s argument with which 
he was in entire accord; no one more 
recognized the need for a thorough 
reform. They ought to insist upon get- 
ting as much time as they possibly could 
out of their clerks, who were paid good 
salaries. In a small way he had had 
something to do in seeing that the work 
of clerks was satisfactorily performed. 
That, however, was a matter which 
would not be lost sight of, nor had it 
been. Already a considerable number 
of clerks had been required to retire, 
and a considerable number of transfers 
had been made. The Report of the 
Committee was only issued in the month 
of March, 1887, so that, practically, 
nothing could have been done in the 
interval which could have any effect on 
the present Estimates. He could assure 
the Committee that Her Majesty’s 
Government fully recognized their duty 
in the matter, and the necessity of carry- 
ing out those changes, so far as they 
could be carried out; but there were 
many changes that could not be carried 
out without Parliamentary sanction, and 
so far there had been no time since the 
publication of the Report to obtain such 
sanction. Hon. Members were perfectly 
aware that it was not a particularly easy 
matter nowadays to get any Bill passed 
through that involved anything like 
considerable or detailed discussion. But, 
be that as it might, so far as the prin- 
ciple of getting an adequate amount of 
work out of their officers was concerned, 
they were getting rid of redundant clerks 
and transferring others in order to 
remove any excess which had hitherto 
existed. Any fair-minded person who 
addressed himself to this subject, not 
with a view to excite the public imagina- 
tion, but to guide the public judgment, 
must admit that. The hon. Member 
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examined many instances of gross 
favouritism would be discovered. What 
did the hon. Member mean by that ? He 
did not think it was fair that allegations 
of that kind should be made unless the 
hon. Member who made them was pre- 
pared to get up in his place and say 
what he meant. The hon. Member was 
a man of great ability, and his writings 
and speeches were always amusing, but 
in justice to the Civil servants, when the 
hon. Member said that gross jobs had 
been perpetrated and favouritism dis- 
played, he ought to refer to that part of 
the Estimates to show where he found 
the proof of his assertion. So far as he 
(Sir Richard Webster) was entitled to 
speak, he felt bound io say that there 
was not the slightest foundation in that 
suggestion, either in regard to the 
resent Government or the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. The hon. Member 
said there were any number of instances 
to be found of the existence of gross 
sinecures. Where were they? They 
were not now dealing with what took 
place in years gone by. If the hon. 
Member meant that clerks only working 
from 10 to 4 were cases of sinecures, 
then, of course, there were a great many 
sinecures; but if he meant cases of real 
sinecures, he ought to specify what they 
were. The hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the salary paid to the person charged 
with looking after the stationery; butin 
the absence of intimate knowledge of 
what the duties were he (Sir Richard 
Webster) was not prepared to say that 
£300 a-year was too large a salary, as to 
fill the Office a thoroughly reliable man 
was required. When hon. Members in 
that Committee talked of favouritism 
and jobs, they ought in common fairness 
to stand up and say to what they referred 
in reference to this particular part of the 
case. He would now deal with the 
categorical statements made by the 
junior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). The hon. Member stated 
that he had received information as. to 
unauthorized absences of clerks in the 
Masters’ Department, and he had asserted 
that they had been absent either for 
pleasure or other purposes when they 
ought to have been discharging their 
duties. 
Mx. LABOUCHERE: For other 
business—not pleasure. 
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Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
was speaking now of the charge that 
was made against the Masters of absent- 
ing themselves from their business for 
purposes of pleasure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: For other 
business, as Directors of public Com- 
panies. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
was referring to the statement which 
had been made by the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
would remind the hon. Member who had 
interrupted him (Mr. Labouchere) that 
there were two Members for Northamp- 
ton, and he (Sir Richard Webster) was 
alluding to the categorical statement 
which the junior Member for Northamp- 
ton was good enough to say he would 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
substantiating. Now, the charges made 
by the hon. Member were serious. If 
those practices existed—although the 
hon. Member had not given the name of 
his informant, and he (Sir Richard 
Webster) did not like the evidence of 
anonymous informants—if there were 
jobs, they ought, undoubtedly, to be 
dealt with; and if the hon. Member 
would give him specific instances he 
would cause an inquiry to be made. He 
would, at any rate, be no party to the 
employment of persons who spent their 
time in pleasure or in the performance 
of other duties when they ought to be 
doing public work. He would apologize 
to the Committee for having detained 
them so long. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had not answered the question 
which had been put in regard to the 
Queen’s Remembrancer. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER aid, 
that as to the Queen’s Remembrancer it 
was not accurate to say that there were 
no duties attached to the Office; but 
such duties as did exist were now dis- 
charged by the Senior Master, who 
received £300 a-year in respect of them. 
Considerable changes had taken place 
in the Office within the last few years; 
but there were duties in connection with 
the Sheriffs and some othermatters which 
were still performed. He thought he had 
now dealt with all the matters which had 
been raised by the hon. Member for 
Stockport and the junior Member for 
Northampton. The question of com- 
pensation allowances he would ask his 
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hon. Friend the Secretary to the Treasury | There were many cases tried out before 


= Jackson) to deal with, as it did not 


all within his province. With regard’ 


to the observations which had been made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane), as to 
the appointments to the Chief Clerk’s 
Office, it was a matter which really did 
not arise upon those Estimates. He 
(Sir Richard Webster) knew that of late 
there had been some feeling aroused on 
the subject by a recent appointment; 
but he was led to believe that it was 
rather a personal question than one for 
which the Government could be respon- 
sible. He therefore hoped that the hon. 
and learned Member for Haddington- 
shire would not persevere with his 
intention of dividing the Committee 
upon a matter of that kind. The matter 
had been one which rested with particu- 
lar Judges rather than with the system 
for which the Government were respon- 
sible. Another point had been referred 
to by the hon. and learned Member for 
North Norfolk (Mr. Cozens-Hardy) 
respecting the Official Referees. Now, 
the life of the Official Referees, from a 
Parliamentary point of view, had not 
been a particularly happy one. They 
had always been made a butt on both 
sides of the House as to the perform- 
ance of their duties. He was bound 
to admit that he did not think the par- 
ticular appointments made in the first 
instance to this Office had been very 
fortunate. It was only honest to say 


that at once, and he would never shrink | 


in that House from stating his opinion 
fully and frankly whenever he was 
called upon to state it. The matter was 
one which was very carefully considered 
by the Lord Chancellor at the time the 
two vacancies occurred ; and asthe Lord 
Chancellor found that the business of 
the Official Referees’ Office was increas- 
ing considerably he decided to fill up 
the vacancies. He thought the hon. and 
learned Member for North Norfolk would 
find that the Return he had referred to 
did not really give the whole of the work 
done by the Official Referees. No doubt 
there had been a lack of confidence in 
. that tribunal ; but still, with the present 
occupants, he hoped that full confidence 
would return, and that there would be 
more work for them to do. His own 
opinion was that they might be made 
much more available in the interests of 


a Judge which, dealing with figures and 
details, would be much better tried be- 
fore an Official Referee; and in such 
cases it was far cheaper fer the litigants 
to go before an Official Referee than 
before arbitrators whom the parties 
themselves had to pay. With regard 
to the last two appointments, he thought 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
North Norfolk was not quite accurate 
in stating that at the time of those 
appointments there was a falling-off 
in the business before Official Referees, 
He was informed that the Lord Chan- 
cellor on each occasion carefully con- 
sidered the subject, and after inquiry 
as to the increase of work that had been 
done, and the further increase that was 
expected, came to the conclusion that it 
was desirable to fill up both the va- 
cancies. But, however that might be, 
what were the Government to do? 
Those gentlemen had been appointed, 
and they could not be turned out; and 
it was the duty of the Government, 
therefore, to provide their salaries. He 
feared he might not have answered all 
the points that had been raised to the 
entire satisfaction of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington—({ Lord 
Ranpotpx Cuvurcurt: No.]—or the 
hon. Member for Stockport; but he 
could assure the Committee that Her 
Majesty’s Government were thoroughly 
| costrows of making such re-arrange- 
ments as would, while doing no injustice 
to present holders of Offices, lead to 
economy and efficiency. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he thought the Committee ought 
to be much obliged to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Jennings) for 
‘the statement he had made. The hon. 
Member had put before the Com- 
mittee a strong case for inquiry, and for 
an expression of the opinion of the 
Committee. The Committee would also 
feel obliged for the remarks which had 
fallen from the nobie Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). For the first time since 
1873 the question of the general ex: 
penditure of the Administrative Depart- 
ments of the Courts of Justice had been 
fully brought up in Parliament. In 
1873 a very important debate took 
place on the subject; and the result 
of that debate was the appointment 
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presided, and which had sat during the 
whole Session. The Committee went in 
much detaii into the matter, and found 
that the Courts of Justice cost the 
public a large sum beyond the fees, 
and that many of the charges were 
extravagant. As the result of their 
examination the Committee recom- 
mended that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed, with two objects—first, 
to look minutely into the expenditure, 
much of which involved technical con- 
siderations, and which no Committee 
of the House of Commons could effi- 
ciently scrutinize; and, secondl!y—and 
this was by far the most important 
point to consider—by whom this expen- 
diture of over £800,000 a-year was to 
be controlled, assuming, as the Com- 
mittee did, that the present control was 
insufficient. He wished the Committee 
to bear this in mind. He had before 
him the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and also the Report of the Com- 
mittee. In 1874 there was a change 
of Government, and power passed to 
the Party now sitting on the Treasury 
Benches; his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) having ceased to be First Lord 
of the Treasury. Therefore, if the 
recommendations of the Committee and 
Royal Commission had not been carried 
out they on that side were not re- 
sponsible. But both the Committee 
and the Royal Commission pointed out 
very great extravagances with regard 
to this expenditure, very great want 
of system, a large number of unneces- 
sary Offices, and a very great imper- 
fection of classification. No doubt, some 
of the defects of the system were cured 
by the Acts that were passed in 1877, 
and subsequently to that date. But the 
Royal Commission—-and it was this fact 
to which he wished to call attention— 
by a majority of 4 to 2, declared that 
the control of the Treasury over this 
Department was not effective, and that 
it would be proper to trust some De- 
partment of the Government, directly 
responsible to Parliament, with power 
to administer and organize these Offices, 
so as to secure the greatest amount of 
efficiency as well as of economy. The 
Royal Commission discussed how this 
could best be done, and came to the 
conclusion that although the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in theory, was responsible for the 
administration of the Courts of Justice, 
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and should have control over them, yet, 
in practice, he had little actual control 
over the Legal Offices. Of course, he 
had some control over the officers of the 
Court of Chancery ; but his control over 
the Common Law Courts was nominal, 
and not real. After discussing different 
Departments upon whom the responsi- 
bility might be thrown, the Committee 
reported that they saw no difficulty 
in placing all questions having relation 
to the numbers, duties, administration, 
organization, cost, and responsibility 
for estimates of the Legal Offices ‘in 
the hands of a Member of the Go- 
vernment, reference being made to 
the Judges in question where they were 
personally concerned. The unreformed 
position, so far as the control and re- 
sponsibility was concerned, remained 
to the present day. The Lord Chancel- 
lor could not possibly spare the time to 
act as a Minister of Justice, and he did 
not sit in the House of Commons; 
therefore, he could not be brought 
under Parliamentary control. It was 
practically out of the question that the 
Offices could be well administered if the 
Minister respdnsible for them to Parlia- 
ment was the Lord Chancellor sitting 
in the other House. On the other hand, 
speaking with the greatest respect for 
the ability of the Attorney General, he 
ventured to assert that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not by any 
ssibility, with his ordinary duties, 
be responsible for the administration 
of the Offices; and, therefore, it was 
absolutely necessary, if they were to 
have a vigilant eye kept upon the 
Establishments—which, without such 
vigilant eye, would grow from year to 
year—it was absolutely necessary to 
give the control into the hands of some 
Member of the Government responsible 
to Parliament. The Committee found 
that the Treasury could not carry out 
the duty, because it was their business 
to stand behind the Public Departments, 
and not to act in an Executive character ; 
nor could the Lord Chancellor, nor the 
Attorney General. It was impossible 
that they could exercise the functions of 
a Minister of Justice in this matter ; 
and if they wanted to keep down the 
expenditure, and criticize the work of the 
Department, not every five or ten years, 
they must appoint someone whose duty 
it should be to criticize it constantly, and 
to be responsible to Parliament for it, it 
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was absolutely necessary that complete 
responsibility should be reposed in some 
Minister, probably the Home Secretary, 
if many of his duties were transferred, 
as they might be, to the Local Govern- 
ment Department. He ventured to 
appeal-to the Committee that that was 
the real point to consider. Whether this 
officer or that was unnecessary or 
excessively paid—and he had no doubt 
there were many such cases—what 
they wanted was a general control 
over this very large expenditure, which 
could not be exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor or the Attorney General, but 
must be in the hands of some one Minis- 
ter, who would be absolutely responsible 
for the whole of the expenditure. That 
was the principle laid down by the 
Royal Commission of 1874; and until 
it was carried out, although good service 
would be done in callizg attertion to 
particular mistakes and extravagances, 
po permanent good would be effected. 
Mr. JENNINGS said, he thought 
that any hon. Member who had heard his 
statements, and also that of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, would be 
surprised at the very small extent they 
had been fairly met in the reply of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He would 
give one instance—that of the Registrar 
of the Court of Admiralty. The Attor- 
ney General began by saying that he 
had made a most serious mistake in 
regard to that officer, and that the gen- 
tleman in question got only one salary 
instead of three. Yet it appeared that 
the Registrar did, asa matter of fact, 
get three salaries. [Sir Ricnarp Wzs- 
ster: No.] Well, then, an allowance, 
for technically it was not a salary, but 
an allowance. All he could say was, that 
if anyone would pay him £2,000 a-year, 
he should not care whether it was des- 
cribed as salary or allowance. In this case 
the Registrar received £608 12s. a-year 
as a compensation allowance for abolition 
of Office ; £26 €s. 9d. a-year as a second 
allowance, and £1,500 salary as Regis- 
trar; and what he (Mr. Jennings) 
characterized as a “job” was that any 
man should be allowed to receive 
separate ‘‘salaries” or ‘‘ allowances” 
in that way. The Attorney General had 
attacked him as if he were a witness in 
the box, to be withered at a glance. 
He had denounced him for speaking of 
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“jobs” were. His reply was that 
everything he had described that even- 
ing was a job; some things gross and 
infamous jobs. He declined to be brow- 
beaten by the hectoring tone of the At- 
torney General ; and he was quite ready 
to state what he meant when he spoke of 
jobs. Would any hon. Member be pre- 
pared to go before his constituents and 
defend the case of the five clerks who 
were at this moment walking about the 
streets with nothing to do except to draw 
£700 a-year, and who had never crossed 
the threshold of their office since 1881? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not considered it necessary in his re- 
ply to notice that scandal at all, 
athough he took credit for having 
answered all the allegations which had 
been brought forward. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had lectured him as 
if he had invented these cases, whereas 
he had simply quoted them from the 
Reports of two important Commissions, 
and had given the evidence of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, that the duties of the 
Masters could be performed by any 
competent clerk. With regard to the 
duties of Masters, he knew nothing 
about them, but Sir Frederick Pollock 
had stated that there was nothing in the 
work of the Office which could not 
be done as well by a clerk as by a 
Master. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
hon. Member would pardon him for 
saying that Sir Frederick Pollock had 
not said this with regard to the duties 
of the Masters, but only with re- 
gard to one particular duty. The 
question was as to the Masters attending 
the Court of Appeal, and the duties they 
had to perform; and the answer was, 
“There is nothing which a competent 
clerk could not do as well as a Master.” 

Mr. JENNINGS said, that it was also 
stated that the number of Masters was 
excessive, and that certain duties now 
performed by the Masters might be per- 
formed by mere clerks. That was the 
material part of his case which had been 
brushed aside by the forensic art of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. 
As far as he could see, not one of the 
points which he had placed before tho 
Committee had in any way been disposed 
of by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. He contended that it was un- 
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salaries which were not earned, and that 
it was a gross injustice that new clerks 
should be taken into the Department 
while redundant clerks were walkin 
about doing nothing. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General said they could 
not dispose of excessive salaries at the 
present moment, but the Oommittee 
could pronounce judgment on the system 
on which the Estimate was based, and lay 
down the principle that the system of 
redundant clerks and of over-payments 
should not be allowed to continue. 
That was his position and of many of 
his hon. Friends around him, who were 
as anxious for reform in Public Depart- 
ments as himself. He earnestly hoped 
that his hon. Friends, who were anxious 
for economy, and who had addressed 
their constituencies on the subject, 
would refuse to sanction a system under 
which there were five clerks with £700 
a-year who had never crossed the 
threshold of the Office. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that he was afraid the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Jennings) would 
not meet with very much support from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, although 
they were very fond of making general 
speeches about economy, when the 
necessity for economy was proved by one 
of their own Friends, would not follow 
him into the Lobby. He had listened 
with great pleasure to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. They 
had heard a good deal about Tory 
Democracy of late years, but here 
was a fine old crusted Tory speech 
which would have pleased Lord Eldon 
himself. An abuse and a job had 
been pointed out, and they were told 
that if it were done away with 
the integrity of the Empire would 
disappear. The hon. and Ceol At- 
torney General had appealed, in the first 
place, ad misericordiam, and said that 
lawyers were not fairly treated in that 
House. He did not think that lawyers 
were worse than other people, but it so 
happened that there were more places 
which lawyers could get, and that was 
why they were always in favour of places 
being retained. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked whether they were 
going to reduce this Vote for Train 
Bearers and Purse Bearers and what not 
who had received salaries of £500 and 
£800 for several years? These men, 
like locusts, had established their right 
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to eat into the Public Exchequer, and it 
was monstrous, said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, not to allow them to do so 
for the remainder of their lives. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) did not see why men’ 
should go on receiving salaries of £500 
and £800 a-year merely because they 
had done so for a number of years. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
said the Government were to be con- 
gratulated upon having done away with 
the Petty Bag, but he thought that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
have congratulated himself (Mr. Labou- 
chere), because year after year he had 
protested against this sinecurist, and 
year after year the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. i. Smith) and his Predecessors 
had got up and explained that if this 
Petty Bagman were done away with 
most important functions would not be 
fulfilled. But the Petty Bagman was 
done away with, and yet the Empire was 
not destroyed. Hon. Gentlemen on those 
Benches had got rid of him, and they 
would take care that he was not put 
back. The complaint asto the Permanent 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor was 
that he was now receiving £1,500 per 
annum, whereas he formerly received 
but £900. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General said that this gentleman 
had extra functions to fulfil, but he did 
not think he had told the Committee 
what those extra functions were. [Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster: I did.} Butsurely 
the Committee had a right to get from 
our officials seven hours work per diem, 
and if this official could do the extra 
work within the seven hours he ought 
not to receive an extra salary. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had gone on to 
explain about the Secretary of Presenta- 
tions. That gentleman was a clerk in 
the House of Lords and received £600 
per annum for doing his work there, and 
£400 in addition for being Secretary of 
Presentations to the Lord Chancellor. 
These, said the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General, were most important func- 
tions, and well worth £400 per annum. 
What were these important functions ? 
To reply to Members of Parliament who 
asked the Lord Chancellor to give some 
of their friends a Lord Chancellor’s 
living. He had never asked the Lord 
Chancellor to give him a living. 

Siz RICHARD WEBSTER: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will allow me to correct 
him. Isaid nothing of the kind, or any- 
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thing approaching to it. I said that the 
Secretary of Presentations had to con- 
duct a correspondence with reference to 
about 685 livings. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
ask how many Members of the House of 
Commons were in the habit of applying 
to the Lord Chancellor for Lord Chan- 
cellor’s livings—not that he believed 
that they would get anything unless they 
were relations of the Lord Chancellor? 
In effect, the country had to pay an 
official £400 a-year for refusing livings 
to private individuals. Then, the Lord 
Chancellor had three Private Secretaries, 
who each had two clerks to do their busi- 
ness. Then there was the Purse Bearer 
and the Train Bearer, and with respect 
to these the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that the Lord Chancellor had to 
appear in State on some occasions, and 
it was on these occasions that he was 
accompanied by his Purse Bearer and 
Train Bearer and that he went with them 
to attend the Court of Chancery. Now, 
he saw the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
sitting close to him, and he would ask 
him how many times the Lord Chan- 
cellor had been in the Court of Chancery 
during the last three years? Not half- 
a-dozen times—and yet that was the case 
put forward by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman went further, and 
said that sometimes all three Secretaries 
were away and that the Purse Bearer 
and Train Bearer had occasionally a 
little secretarial work todo. Then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had justified 
the salary of the Messenger of the 
Great Seal on the ground that he once 
had a higher salary. He did not see 
why they should not cut down the sala- 
ries of others. This was a case of one 
man tumbling over another; there was 
only work for one clerk, and these gen- 
tlemen were in their position because the 
Lord Chancellor had the patronage, and 
he was not likely to recommend that the 
Office should be done away with. They 
might be quite certain that unless the 
Committee gave a strong opinion on this 
matter Lord Halsbury would, as soon as 
* @ vacancy occurred, proceed to fill it up. 
The Committee did not want any general 
promise that the matter should be looked 
into, buta distinct and specific pledge that 
some of these offices, at all events, would 
be done away with. Thehon. andlearned 
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Gentleman had defended these offices 
on the ground that they were necessary 
for the State of the Lord Chancellor, 
and he had not held out the slightest 
hope that they would not be filled u 
when vacancies occurred. The hon. an 
learned Gentleman had referred to the 
Masters in Chancery. [Sir Ricuarp 
Wessrer: The Masters of the Queen’s 
Bench.}] He would simply call them 
Masters, and he asked whether the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would lay upon 
the Table a Return of the publis Com- 
panies of which any particular Masters 
were Directors, and show the House 
whether they attended meetings during 
the period in which they ought to be 
performing their official duties? He 
knew, as a fact, that a considerable num- 
ber of these gentlemen, when they 
ought to be performing their official 
duties, acted as Directors of Companies 
and received fees as Directors. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would look into the matter himself. He 
made these observations well knowing 
what he was saying, and trusted the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
assure the Committee that he would in- 
vestigate the matter and communicate 
the result to the Committee. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
the subject to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred had never been ‘mentioned 
before. The Masters in Chancery were 
not referred to. If ‘the hon. Member 
would bring to his knowledge the fact 
that any of the officials in the Chancery 
or the Queen’s Bench Division were in 
the habit of attending Directors’ meet- 
ings, and being paid for it, he would, of 
course, look into the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
outcome of the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General’s speech was, that he con- 
sidered that there ought to be some 
reform in the manner in which the duties 
were distributed. That was the reform 
proposed; and that they knew meant 
nothing unless they had a distinct 
understanding that the offices should 
not be filled up when they became 
vacant. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said—‘“ Tell me of a case of 

ss favouritism,” but would he put 
on the Table a list of the relatives of 
the Lord Chancellor who had been ap- 
pointed ? There never was such a jobber 
since the time of Lord ——, well, he 
would not mention any particular Lord 
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Chancellor. The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General said the duties were to be 
distributed, and suggested that the 
salaries of the redundant clerks were to 
be cut off. But that was precisely what 
was complained of. When the Go- 
vernment wanted to parade their 
economy before the country they cut off 
the salaries of the little men and left 
the larger salaries where they were. 
For instance, there was the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who was Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty. What did he do for his 
salary of £1,500 a-year? He went 
about the country and made Tory 
speeches. The amount he received was 
a great deal too much for what he did. 
liut that was the sort of thing done by a 
Conservative Government; they would not 
put down any Office by which a particular 
class benefited, but when an Office by 
which poor people benefited was in 
question they were willing to scrimp 
and reduce. The hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Jennings) demanded 
that these sort of perquisites to Judges 
and others, which they distributed to 
their relations, friends, and toadies, 
should be done away with. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, he hoped hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House,}who were 
very much interested in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings), would support the appeal that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), or 
some other Minister of the Crown, would 
give an assurance somewhat less vague 
than that of the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General that these matters would 
be looked into by the Government. He 
did not think that the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Stockport had been 
impugned, although he had fallen into 
some slight errors. It seemed to him 
to be admitted by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House that some of the 
salaries received by members of the 
Civil Service were perfectly indefen- 
sible; and it seemed to him that when 
it was proved that a man in the Public 
Service was over-paid he ought not to 
continue to receive the same salary. He 
trusted the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would give the Committee 
an assurance that decisive action would 
be taken in regard to some of the cases 
which had been specified, which would 
80 satisfy the supporters of the Govern- 
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ment that they would consider them- 
selves bound to follow the Government 
into the Lobby without at the same time 
breaking the pledges of economy which 
they had given to their constituents, 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he would not dwell 
on the method by which the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken en- 
deavoured to reconcile his loyalty to his 
Party with his professions of economy. 
It would be a great pity if the Committee 
were diverted from the judicial consider- 
ation of this Vote by the few isolated 
cases of extravagance which had been 
brought forward that evening. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) that 
the Government possessed in the hon. and 
learned Attorney General a consum- 
mate advocate. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had certainly conducted the 
defence of the Department with marvel- 
lous ability, and certainly avoided what 
were the strong points of the case of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, which he had 
not answered, still less that of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). He did 
not think it fair to say that those 
Members of the House who belonged to 
the Legal Profession, the enormous 
majority of whom were barristers, were 
in the habit of voting money in order to 
promote their own professional advan- 
tage. Last night he had listened to a 
debate which promised to lead to a 
saving in one branch of Government 
Business. That was the result of the 
labours of a Committee presided over 
by his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry James), 
in which he was associated with another 
lawyer on that side of the House, and 
had also the assistance of Lord Justice 
Bowen. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had not imputed motives to 
any lawyer in regard to a Vote in that 
House, but had merely referred to the 
stamp which lawyers of former days 
had impressed on the administration, 
greatly to the advantage of the lawyers 
of the present day. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
thought the spirit of the debate, and that 
of last night, had shown that those 
Members who were most familiar with 
this branch of the Public Serviee were 
not these who were least disposed to 
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advocate economy. The Vote involved 
an amount of £760,000 simply for the 
Courts of Judicature, and this did not 
cover all the branches of judicial 
administration. He appealed to the 
Government as to whether the scale of 
the Vote was not constructed on the most 
liberal basis? It was not only that there 
were more officersthan there ought to be, 
but that those officers were paid on the 
highest scale of remuneration, and that, 
according to the Report of the Commis- 
s‘oners, they did not render the amount 
of service to the country which ought to 
be rendered by them as servants of 
the Government. With reference to the 
Masters, the Committee, on which sat 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Justice Bowen, 
Mr. Justice Mellor, the present Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith, and Sir Horace 
Davey, had reported that the Masters 
were not obliged, like the Judges, to 
attend from 10 to 4, or from 10:30 to 
4 o'clock, but that absence was of 
almost uniform recurrence; that the 
seven Masters appointed under the Act 
of 1879 had not been called upon to 
undertake the general duties of Masters, 
and that it was the opivion of the Com- 
missioners that each Master should be 
called upon to participate to the best of 
his ability in the duties and work apper- 
taining to his rank and office, and that 
any Master who was now unwilling to 
accept the position should retire with 
the pension to which his services entitled 
him. They also said that the Masters 
should distribute their work over the 
whole office hours; and then they went 
on to give a very strong opinion as to 
the number of Masters being excessive. 
The evidence on which these recom- 
mendations were founded conclusively 
bore out the statement of the Commis- 
sioners. He would ask the Government 
whether they were prepared, in the first 
place, to take the Report as a whole, and 
whether they were prepared to embody 
its recommendations in the future 
administration of the Legal Department. 
With reference to vested interests, he 
was not prepared to say that he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Stockport as 
_ to completely disregarding the vested 
interest of all gentlemen who had 
forsaken, for the service of the country, 
their other paths in life. But when the 
Government paid a man for the whole of 
his time they ought to get what they 
paid for. Then there was the question 
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of the hours which these gentlemen 
should give to the Public Service, and 
these matters the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had said could not be 
dealt with in a rapid manner. He 
would give him an illustration to the 
contrary. The Royal Commission pre.- 
sided over by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Blackpool Division of 
Lancashire (Sir Matthew White Ridley) 
a few days before the Recess reported 
upon the whole of the Civil Service, and 
expressed a hope that steps would be 
taken to carry out the recommendations 
of their first Report, among which was 
that the hours of service should be fixed 
at seven. It was within the power of 
the Treasury Department to do this by 
a Treasury Minute. He did not know 
what the Treasury had done, or was 
going to do, but he knew that the Inland 
Revenue Department, under the 
guidance of Sir Algernon West, had 
already carried out this rule, that every 
clerk in the Department should serve 
seven hours a day. There appeared 
to prevail an opinion in certain 
Government Offices that there should be 
no record kept of the number of hours 
of service, but he hoped that this would 
be done in every Department, as was 
the case in the Bank of England and 
other large establishments, where it was 
the rule that the hours of coming and 
going of the highest and lowest in the 
service should be recorded. The Oom- 
missioners on this point said— 

“The subject to which we would call atten- 
tion is the desirability of making attendance 
books compulsory on members of the Civil 
Service. We are in favour of making the rule 
general throughout the Service.”’ 


The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport asked the Committee to vote 
for a nominal reduction of £500 in order 
to express to the Government and the 
country that the House of Commons was 
dissatisfied with the Vote as a whole; 
that the Vote should be grappled with 
in its entirety; and it was in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, 
and from no Party motives, that he hoped 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
would be carried. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he desired to say a few words in answer 
to one or two of the points which had 
fallen from the hon. Member behind 
him. The hon. Member for Stockport 
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(Mr. Jennings) was apparently still 
under the impression that the payment 
which was made to the Registrar of the 
Admiralty on the abolition of certain 
rights which he possessed was in the 
nature of a salary. A sum had been 
placed on the Consolidated Fund, and 
he (Mr. Jackson) held that the payment 
to him sanctioned by Parliament, and 
made in virtue of something taken from 
him by the State, was a payment of the 
same character as if his house had been 
taken from him and a certain sum paid 
in compensation. What was the posi- 
tion of this gentleman when that trans- 
action took place? He no longer 
possessed the monopoly of practising in 
this Court, but he was free to go into 
the world and earn his living in any 
other way, and the Government of the 
day appointed him to this position be- 
cause they considered him to be the 
best man available for their purpose. 
He thought the hon. Member for 
Stockport would see that the two ques- 
tions stood entirely apart, and that one 
was no more connected with the other 
than it would be if one amount were 
paid for salary and the other for com- 
pensation. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port had referred to the five redundant 
clerks, with reference to whom he used 
the term “job.”” Now, a job had been 
defined to be the corrupt use of patron- 
age; but surely the retention of these 
gentlomen in the position which they 
heid under statutable authority — 
namely, the Act of 1879, was one which 
it was not in the power of the Govern- 
ment to over-ride. Parliament at the 
time, in its wisdom, preserved to these 
gentlemen who were then in Office all 
the salaries and rights which they 
possessed, and it was absolutely beyond 
the power of Government to dispossess 
them. He would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that some time ago he had succeeded 
in inducing the House to express the 
opinion that retirement on abolition 
terms ought not to be granted to indi- 
viduals under a certain age. The Go- 
vernment considered that on that occa- 
sion the House of Commons expressed 
its deliberate and separate opinion, and 
that they had, therefore, acted on the 
principle of avoiding in every case in 
which it was possible the retirement of 
comparatively young men on compulsory 
retirement terms. He need go no fur- 
ther into the question of the clauses of 
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the Bill dealing with this matter; but 
he might point out that the hands of 
the Government were tied by the Act of 
1879, which preserved to these officers 
all the remunerations to which they 
were entitled, the right of compensation 
for the loss of chances of promotion, 
and the right of payment of fees which 
they were entitled to receive. There- 
fore, he ventured to say that when his 
hon. Friend spoke of these transactions 
as jobs, the most that could be said of 
them was, that the Government had 
allowed men to continue in office who 
had a statutable right to the salaries 
paid them, and had not called upon 
them or compelled them to retire on 
abolition terms. So far as he was per- 
sonally concerned—and he believed he 
spoke the opinion of every Member of 
the Government — as time permitted 
and opportunity offered, it was their 
bounden duty to get rid of all useless 
offices. With reference to the five re- 
dundant clerks, they had been called 
upon to retire. [Lord Ranpotre 
Cuurcnitt: Compelled.] The Govern- 
ment had no power to compel them; 
but they had been called upon to retire. 
The Committee, in concluding their 
Report, stated that it remained for them 
to submit that the re-organization of the 
Department and the retirement of un- 
necessary Officers should be effected as 
soon as practicable, and that officers 
incapacitated by age or infirmity or 
other cause should resign on pension. 
The Committee did not recommend that 
any violent course should be taken to 
add to the Pension List, but that, as 
vacancies occurred, the Government 
should avoid filling them up, and he 
was entitled to say that this course 
would be pursued. He thought he 
might give the Committee an instance 
of what had occurred last week in the 
Chancery Pay Office, where the office of 
Deputy Assistant Paymaster became 
vacant by the death of the gentleman 
who held the position. That position 
had been filled up and sanctioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
only on the condition of the permanent 
abolition of a principal clerkship, which 
would result in a saving of £800 a-year. 
This, then, was an individual case of 
the practice and intention of the Go- 
vernment to make these successive 
appointments dependent, first, on the 
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fact that the office itself was necessary 
to be continued, and that the work of 
the office could not be done in any other 
way. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) had spoken, he 
thought, in very reasonable terms, and 
with a great deal of what he said he 
entirely agreed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to the question of 
making the seven hours’ rule with re- 
gard to all Government Offices, and he 
had pointed out that this had been done 
in the Inland Revenue Department. He 
must, however, remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that a change of this kind 
could not be effected without some 
cost. He entirely agreed with the view 
that all Government Offices ought to be 
made into seven-hour offices, and he be- 
lieved that would be carried out in every 
case where it was practicable; but it 
had been the custom hitherto in changing 
from six to seven hours to compensate 
the officials by additions to their salaries. 
[ Cries of “Oh, oh!” and ‘“* Why?”’} He 
was very gled indeed to obtain from the 
House of Commons an expression of its 
view that the Government would be 
justified in adding one-sixth more labour 
without any addition tosalaries. { Cries of 
“Oh, oh!”] If the House considered 
that right it would strengthen the hands 
of the Government considerably, but 
the Government had been under the im- 
pression that a contract made with a 
man—{ Cries of ‘‘ Where, where?” and 
‘Their whole time.” ] An hon. Member 
said they ought to give their whole 
time ; did he mean the whole 24 hours? 
[Mr. Henry H. Fowter: No; certainly 
not.] Yes; but that was decided at the 
time they took the Office. He mentioned 
the fact that compensation had been 
paid when the hours had been changed 
to show that the question was not so 
easy of settlement as the right hon. 
Gentleman thought, and that where the 
oftice hours had been changed the 
practice had been to make an increase 
in the salaries. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER (Perth) asked, 
if that was the case in the Inland 
_ Revenue ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; it was. He did 
not think it necessary to touch on other 
points which had been replied upon by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
and would only repeat that, so far as 
the Government were concerned—and he 
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believed that this was the wish of the 
Committee—they would continue, ag 
vacancies arose, to abolish all offices 
which could be abolished, and not {ill 
up vacancies unless the work demanded 
it. This had been for some time, and 
was now, the practice which the Govern- 
ment were pursuing whenever an office 
became vacant. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
said, with reference to the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury that the Government were 
doing all in their power to reduce offices, 
he quite agreed that they exerted their 
powers to the uttermost, but there were 
cases in which the Government were 
absolutely powerless to abolish an Office 
which was useless, because of the opposi- 
tion of the Lord Ohancellor. This was 
the case with the office of Official Referee. 
His hon. Friend who represented the 
Treasury held a strong opinion, and he 
himself was strongly of opinion at the 
time, that the office was unnecessary, 
and it was proposed to give effect to this 
view, but they were over-ridden by the 
Lord Chancellor, who filled:up the office 


\in the teeth of the Treasury. That 


showed how important it was for the 
House of Commons to strengthen the 
hands of the Government, and how 
beneficial it would be for the Govern- 
ment, if the House did what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
had recommended—namely, express its 
dissatisfaction by voting a merely 
nominal sum. That was the course 
which he hoped the Committee would 
take, and it was one which, so far as he 
could gather, the Government seemed to 
invite, while, at the same time, he was 
certain it was the only course which 
would have the smallest effect in check- 
ing needless expenditure. 

rn. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
wished to point out that the difference 
between six-hour and seven-hour offices 
was the initial difference between £80 
and £95. That was the only difference 
which the Treasury had recognized. He 
would read the evidence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury’s 
own Colleague, Sir Reginald Welby, who, 
with reference to the Higher Division 
clerks, said, in answer to a question put 
by himself (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), that 
there was no document in existence which 
constituted a contract with the clerks for 
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six hours’ work. There was no contract 
in the matter further than the statement 
of the customary hours to a clerk on 
entering the office. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have listened to this 
debate with very great interest, and 
perhaps I shall receive the credence of 
some hon. Members when I say that I 
have uniformly welcomed, and the Go- 
vernment have uniformly welcomed, the 
assistance of the House of Commons in 
dealing with, or attempting to deal 
with, extravagance or abuse of any 
kind whatever. I recognize the position 
of the Government as one of great 
difficulty, undoubtedly ; but I look upon 
them as responsible for conducting the 
affairs of the country with efficiency 
and economy, and I therefore welcome 
cordially the assistance of the House of 
Commons in obtaining efficiency and 
economy. But the Government have to 
consider also the responsibility which 
rests not only upon them, but upon 
every Government in relation to main- 
taining good faith and respecting statu- 
table rights and statutable claims. Now, 
so far as this Estimate is concerned, a 
vast proportion of it is based on the 
statutable rights which have been de- 
liberately confirmed by comparatively 
recent Acts of Parliament. I do not 
understand that hon. Members desire 
that we should arbitrarily deprive any 
man in the Public Service, at the present 
time, of any right he possesses under 
any Statute or under any ordinance, con- 
tract, or the like. My hon. Friend’s 
desire, and the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, is this—that this 
very large expenditure should be brought 
under review upon the responsibility of 
the Government, so that an office which 
is not actually necessary, inthe judgment 
of the Government, when it becomes 
vacant, shall not, in the interests of the 
Public Service, be filled up again. It 
is desired that there should be no vested 
right recognized at present in an office 
of emolument, unless it should be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Government 
that the duties to be discharged are 
necessary, and that the pay which 
should be allotted to those duties is 
reasonable and just under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Well, we re- 
cognize that it is our duty to sce that 
these principles are carried out. I may 
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claim, I think, for myself that during 
the last two years that I have had the 
honour to hold my present position, I have 
not filled up one single office when it be- 
came vacant, without having first satisfied 
myself that that office was necessary in 
the Public Service; and I have abolished 
many offices and reduced the salaries of 
others—not of inferior clerks, but of 
positions of high importance. That is 
the principle which we propose to follow, 
so far as we have power to do so, in 
reference to this matter. But I will go 
further, and undertake, on the part of 
the Government, that the whole question 
of this Report shall be examined into. 
We have already proceeded to make 
some progress in dealing with the prin- 
ciples they recommended. Offices which 
have become vacant, and which they re- 
commend should not be filled up, have 
not been filled up. More than that, if 
it appears necessary that we should ob- 
tain further legislative authority from 
Parliament, we will ask for that aythority 
and obtain the necessary power. I do 
not propose to go into the particular 
cases which have been quoted by my 
hon. Friend behind me, or by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Ohilders) 
asked that some Minister should become 
responsible for these matters, apart from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and apart, 
I suppose, also, from the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Treasury 
have confessed that they eannot alone 
exercise the control nece over these 
establishments, and that there should be 
some Minister responsible. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not pre- 
pared to say that it would be well to 
relieve the Treasury from its present 
responsibility. 

Mr. C ERS: The Treasury, it 
must be remembered, stands behind 
every Minister in respect to his estab- 
lishment. Of course, it would be un- 
wise to diminish the responsibility of 
the Treasury as to any establishments. 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: I will not pursue 
the argument further; but will merely 
say, on behalf of the Government, that 
I recognize it to be their duty to find an 
Officer, a Minister who shall be respon- 
sible for seeing that none of the appoint- 
ments, now the subject of debate, shall 
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be filled up unless he is satisfied that 
the duties to be discharged are neces- 
sary in the public interest, and that the 
pay to be allotted to those duties is not 
more than adequate and reasonable. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton asks us if we are 
prepared to take the Report as a whole, 
and carry it out. We are prepared to 
give effect to the Report as a whole, 
and to carry it out. Of course, it must 
be understood that we hold ourselves 
bound, in regard to any specific recom- 
mendation in the Report, to satisfy our- 
selves before carrying it out that it is 
one in itself desirable. We may go 
even beyond the Report ir certain cases ; 
but the principle of the Report and the 
general tenure of the recommendations 
—its objects and aims—were cordially 
and entirely agreed with; we accept it, 
and we intend and desire to carry it out. 
I do not think I can say more than that, 
except to add that we regard the Motion 
for the reduction of the Vote as one 
which rather hampers than strengthens 
our hands. The debate undoubtedly 
has strengthened our hands and assisted 
us, and we give the most unqualified 
assurance to the House that we cordially 
agree with the spirit and object of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite and my 
noble Friend behind me, and other 
Members, in seeking to reduce salaries 
which are too high and useless expendi- 
ture, and to remedy all abuses. We take 
the full responsibility upon ourselves, 
and we trust that the Committee will 
accept that assurance. 

Mr. JACKSON: May I be allowed 
to give a personal explanation? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton appeared rather 
to challenge a statement I made in 
reference to the increase to pay given 
on the change of an Office from a six- 
hours to a seven-hours Office. I think 
his explanation, and his quotation from 
the evidence before the Commission, 
related only to the Higher Division, and 
I did not understand him to challenge 
in any way the statement I made as 
regards the Lower Division. I under- 
stood the arrangement made with these 
officials was a contract, and I venture 
to repeat that now. I believe it is a 
contract, based upon and defined by an 
Order in Council, which separates the 
two classes—the six-hours Offices and 
the seven-hours Offices, with initial 
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salaries in each Office, having a differ. 
ence of £15 a-year, so far as my memory 
serves me. When a change is made 
from a six-hours to a seven-hours Office, 
the men who are engaged in the Lower 
Office make a step from the one grade 
to the other, and in that sense has an 
increase of £15 a-year made to his 
salary. I apologize to the Committee 
for intervening in this way; but it is 
only for the purpose of making clear 
that there is really no difference between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton and myself. 
Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, that before the 
Committee was called upon to vote he 
should like to point out how diametri- 
cally opposite were the speeches of the 
hon. m+ learned Attorney General, the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, from the 
practice of the Government. He held 
in his hand a Return asked for by the 
hon. Member for North Norfolk as to the 
Referees. There were four Referees, 
receiving each £1,500 a-year, and each 
having a clerk receiving £200 a-year. 
The duties of these gentlemen, however, 
were insignificant. One of them had 
on an average only 18 cases a-year 
brought before him; another had 27 
cases, another 25, and another 23. In 
spite of the fact that these gentlemen 
had so little to do, when two vacancies 
occurred not long ago, the Lord Chan- 
cellor did not hesitate in filling them up, 
and the country was now saddled with 
that unnecessary expense. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had said 
that he was full of hopes and trusts that 
these Referees would be referred to very 
frequently indeed; but somehow or 
other suitors did not seem to appreciate 
their services. The beginning of Term 
after the Long Vacation was generally 
the most busy time amongst legal offi- 
cials. Well, 18 working days had 
passed since the beginning of the pre- 
sent Term, and during those 18 days, 
ending this day, the four Referees had 
only had nine cases before them ; while 
on seven out of the 18 days not one of 
the four Referees had anything what- 
ever todo. He wished it to be under- 
stood that he was not attacking the 
Referees personally, but merely the 
sap ofthe Government. The Referees 
ad nothing to do with it, and the Com- 
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mittee could not deduct anything from 
anybody’s salary this year. But they 
had been assured over and over again, 
from the Front Ministerial Bench, that 
the policy of the Government was to re- 
frain from filling up vacancies in these 
eases. The real policy of the Govern- 
ment, however, was clearly shown by 
the Return to which he alluded. If the 
Lord Chancellor insisted upon making 
such appointments as this, in direct op- 
osition to the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
overnment, he thought that the Go- 
vernment should call upon the Lord 
Chancellor to vacate his Office. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General had complained of the 
word “job” being used, and had chal- 
lenged him to mention a single case of 
jobbery. Well, he should endeavour to 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman a 
case; but, in the first place, he must say 
that the statement they had just heard 
from the hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, so far as it went, was 
highly satisfactory, and was in very 
strong contrast to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, who, he 
was bound to say, so far as reform went, 
gave very little indication of his being 
personally in favour of it. He (Mr. 
Molloy) utterly disagreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
in this matter. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that the lawyers 
were not opposed to economy ; but that 
wasagainst his (Mr. Molloy’s) experience 
in that House. He had always found 
lawyers, himself, opposed to economy, and 
this experience had been confirmed by 
debates during the present Session. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman wanted him 
to give a case of jobbery, and here was 
a strong one. e Official Referees had 
been referred to. Well, two appoint- 
ments had been made, both in 1878, 
that was to say after the Lord Chan- 
cellor and those concerned had had this 
Report before them. 

Mr. JACKSON: May I point out 
that the Report in question does not re- 
commend the abolition of the Referees ? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was perfectly right. What he (Mr. 
Molloy) had meant had been the Return 
and not the Report. The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Treasury had had the 
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were, therefore, perfectly known to them. 
He would only take two cases in the 
Return, showing the amount of pay and 
attendance of the Official Referees. 
Here was the first: In seven years one 
Referee had put in 750 days’ work. 
Each day, however, was not a whole 
day. Ifthe Referee came down to the 
Office, and merely read his letters, spend- 
ing half-an-hour there, the attendance 
was shown in the Return as one day’s 
work. The heading was—‘‘ Number of 
days during any portion of which 
sittings were held.”” Assuming, there- 
fore, that the 750 days only represented 
half-day’s work, they found that this 
Referee did in the year only 50 days’ 
work, for which he received £1,500 
a-year and the assistance of a clerk at 
£200 a-year. The fees obtained by this 
Referee amounted, in the whole seven 
years, to £1,000, whilst the salaries 
amounted to £11,900. Now, here it was 
put before the Lord Chancellor that the 
Referees had so little to do that they did 
not put in more than 50 days’ work out 
of the 365, and that the whole receipts 
amounted to little over £120, although 
these gigantic salaries were being paid. 
With that fact staring him in the face, 
and in spite of the representations which 
had been made to the Government and 
the House, the Lord Chancellor had ap- 

ointed fresh Referees when vacancies 

ad oceurred, and, in so doing, he (Mr. 
Molloy) maintained the noble and 
learned Lord was guilty of an absolute 
job. He mentioned these cases in reply 
to the challenge of the Attorney General. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 129; 
Noes 148: Majority 19.—(Div. List, 
No. 286.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that before 
moving to reduce Sub-head G by 
£1,000, he should like to make a per- 
sonal explanation, which he was sure the 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
would accept in the spirit in which he 
offered it. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman used the words ‘‘ anonymous in- 
formant,” in relation to something he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had put to the House 
and as naturally in much of the matter 
he again had to put before the House, 
he should give no name the same phrase 
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So far as the previous matter was con- 
cerned, he (Mr. oes me would say 
that the gentleman who had written to 
him was one of the gentlemen examined 
before the Committee, and that he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had applied to him for in- 
formation about 12 months ago. In- 
formation had come to him (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
he did not believe that the gentleman 
who gave it would have the slightest 
objection to his name being mentioned, 
but not having his permission to men- 
tion the name, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
thought it necessary to withhold it. Ona 
this Sub-head G he wished to submit a 
grievance of the public, as suitors. It 
was true that some alteration had been 
made in thesystem to which he wasabout 
to draw attention, and although other 
alterations were being contemplated in 
the circuit arrangements, he did not be- 
lieve it would affect the case he intended 
to present to the Uommittee ; and he 
was strengthened in this view by Reso- 
lutions passed by the Bar Committee 
itself, notably in the South Eastern 
Circuit, which Resolutions seemed to 
show that the grievances, which he had 
examined into carefully with a view to 
raising the question on this Vote last 
Session, remained up to the present time 

recisely in the same state as they were 
in last year. Now he submitted that 
great inconvenience was occasioned to 
suitors, and especially to the Metropoli- 
tan public, by the continued absence 
of the Judges from London, through their 
being occupied, as he should presently 
show, with a classof work which they 
need not perform, and through their 
performing the work which they might 
perform otherwise, in a manner that did 
not tend to the public advantage. In 
saying this he did not want to make a 
personal attack on any one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges. He desired to speak 
of the Judges in this Committee with the 
same respect as he should speak of them 
if he were addressing them themselves. 
In the first place, he submitted to the 
Committee, as an evidence of great de- 
lay in public litigation, that there was 
one case in regard to which he had put 
* a question to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General very early this 
Session, in which it was shown 
that, after argument before Mr. 
Justice North, the case had actually 
taken one year and five months 
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before judgment was delivered. 
Though he admitted that that was 
a very exceptional case, and one which 
might arise from matters not connected 
with the cause to which he was going to 
refer, yet it also might be one of the 
results of that complaint. He sub- 
mitted that the Judges only sat in Lon- 
don in full strength for rather less than 
five months of each year, and that prin- 
cipally arose from the Circuit arrange- 
ments, which had been prevalent for a 
considerable time. The legal year be- 
gan about the 24th of November, when 
they were all back in London, leaving 
somewhat more thana month for work, 
for on Christmas they rose. After 
Christmas, all the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division went on Circuit, leaving 
only Judges sufficient to form a Divi- 
sional Court, and it was nearly the 
middle of February before they re- 
turned. It then sat for about six 
weeks until Easter, and after the 
Easter Vacation there was another 
Cireuit, leaving at best one month’s 
full strength to Whitsuntide. After 
the Whitsuntide Vacation there was full 
strength for about one month, and then 
the Judges went on the Summer Assizes, 
and did not sit again in London until 
after the Long Vacation, making practi- 
cally a total of about four-and-a-half 
months’ full-strength Sittings in London 
in the ordinary year; and even those 
four-and-a-half months were not devoted 
solely to Metropolitan cases. Gentlemen 
around him belonging to the Legal Pro- 
fession were probably betier informed 
upon this point than he was; but he 
believed that there were a large number 
of cases, which, under the old praetice, 
used always to be carried to Assizes, 
which were now tried in London, and 
which cost enormous expense to suitors. 
The solicitors and witnesses were 
brought to London, and a great deal of 
expense was incurred, because of the 
impossibility of trying the cases at the 
Assize, in consequence of the Judges 
augmenting their criminal business with 
the trial of Quarter Sessions cases, in the 
hearing of which Judges should not be 
employed at all. In a letter which 
appeared in Zhe Times of to-day, signed 
by Mr. Lofthouse, honorary Secretary 
to the Bar Committee, it was said 
that— 

‘The average number of Quarter Sessions 
cases dealt with at the Assize, when 
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Easter falls neither early nor late, is about 1700, 
but that this year, by reason of the Autumn 


Assizes being retarded by a month, the number |- 


of cases will be about 2,000.” 


Now, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) submitted to 
the Committe that it was a waste of the 
valuable time of the Judges—a waste of 
the time which ought to be devoted to 
civil suitors—to occupy them with the 
trial of cases which could well be tried, 
and in fact could be better tried, under 
the superintendence of the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, and which should not 
occupy the time of a Queen’s Bench 
Division Judge. The Judicature Com- 
mittee expressed themselves very 
strongly on this point. He would not 
occupy the time of the Committee by 
going into that ; but there was a serious 
matter connected with it upon which he 
desired to say rather more.than the 
Judicature Committee said. In every 
Assize there were a number of eminent 
Queen’s Council—he was not sure that 
all of the Queen’s Counsel, but a number 
of them—put on the Commission. If 
the whole of the Queen’s Counsel going 
on Assize were not put on the Commis- 
sion, there were, at any rate, always a 
number of these Gentlemen put upon 


the Assize, and he knew, of his own 

knowledge, that these Gentlemen were 

often - upon the Commission so soon 
t 


after they had taken Silk, that one might 
assume that a very large number of 
Queen’s Counsel were so put on. Then 
he alleged that there had been a 
departure in modern times from the 
ancient practice, or the practice of 25 or 
30 years ago, by which, whenever there 
was a heavy criminal calendar, one, two, 
or even three Queen’s Counsel, if there 
were conveniences for them, sat in 
separate Courts, trying what he might 
call Quarter Sessions cases. This, he 
believed, cost the country nothing. He 
thought he was correct in saying that 
Queen’s Counsel had to do that work, or 
were expected to do it by the etiquette 
of the Bar and the practice of the Bar, 
for nothing. Not only did this practice 
cost the country nothing, but it was not 
a bad training for the Judicial Bench 
which most of these eminent gentlemen 
aspired to, and which, in turn, most of 
them occupied. He did not know that 
there had ever been a serious complaint 
of the Commissioners so acting. He 
thought he should be correct in saying 
that if there was a case of extraordinary 
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seriousness or difficulty known beforc- 
hand, that that case was generally re- 
moved from the Commissioners’ list and 
taken by the Judge himself, or if any 
unexpected difficulty arose in the trial 
itself, the learned Commissioner always 
had the Judge close at hand to consult 
on the subject. There was no doubt 
whatever, from the evidence given before 
the Judicature Committee, that .this 
practice had been almost completely de- 
parted from in modern times. There 
was a suggestion which might not be 
correct, that an allowance of £7 10s. per 
day, which was made to the Judges 
whilst they were on Circuit, was an in- 
ducement to them to prolong the Assizes. 
He would not make that suggestion him- 
self, but it might be said that this allow- 
ance allayed the desire of the Judge to_ 
get through the business by other help 
than his own, and it seemed to him (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) a disadvantage that this 
practice had arisen. There were in- 
stances in which Judges had stayed 
three weeks, or even a month, in one 
Assize town, with only a few serious cases 
to try, and an enormous bulk of cases 
which ought only to be dealt with at 
Quarter Sessions. What was the con- 
sequence? Why, that the eolicitors 
who were aware of these things natur- 
ally did not enter the cases for trial at 
those Assizes. The clients suffered on 
the one side and on the other, because 
the only tendency then was to take the 
cases to London, where a trial could be 
secured. There was a great cry raised 
from time to time that the delay to 
suitors arose from the need of more 
Judges. He would respectfully submit 
to the Committee, however, that there 
was no such need, but that what was 
wanted was a better distribution of the 
power of the Judges. The Judges of 
the Supreme Court should not be em- 

loyed at all in trying these petty cases. 

hese cases should be taken away from 
them, and the Judges should be, he wes 
going to say compelled, but he did not 
know that that would be a good word to 
use, but, at any rate, the Judges should . 
be induced to resort to the old practice 
—a practice which he submitted was 
attended with great advantage to the 
country—of obtaining the assistance of 
the Queen’s Counsel whose names were 
on the Commission, and who were often 
sitting in Court and were compelled to 
remain in the Assize town doing nothing 
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whatever, because it wasseldom that their 
services were required in these paltry 
Quarter Sessions cases. He would not 
trespass further than to make this very 
bald statement to the Committee. This 
statement, he felt, would have been very 
much better made by some member of 
the Legal Profession, but he could well 
conceive that every member of the Legal 
Profession might, going his circuit or his 
Assize, feel difficulties by way of chal- 
lenging what was supposed to be the prac- 
tice of any particular Judge. He (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) himself desired that it should 
not be thought that he was making this 
commotion to-night in any way as a 

ersonal attack on any one of the 
Mi udges. What he wished to attack was 
the system which had grown up during 
_the past 20 yearsor so. He would sug- 
gest that the Assize Judges should not 
be employed in this petty kind of work, 
because the suitors in a Court of Justice 
were entitled to the earliest services of 
the Judges in order to determine the ex- 
penses they would be put to in litigation; 
and in moving this reduction, he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) moved it hoping that the 
Law Officers of the Crown might be 
able to give the Committee some assur- 
ance that the Government had paid 
some attention to these matters. He 
trusted that he had not used any words 
of aggravation or unfairness, and that 
he had stated the complaint as moder- 
ately as he could, but he alleged that it 
cost scores of thousands, even hundreds 
of thousands of pounds to the public 
every year, not only in the delay in the 
settlement of matters in litigation, im- 
ong alike to plaintiff and defendant, 

ut in the piling up of costs to an ex- 
tent which was never dreamed of 25 or 
30 years ago. He moved to reduce Item 
G, Circuit Allowances and Expenses, by 
the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item G, Circuit Allowances and 
Expenses, be reduced by £1,000.” —( Mr. 
Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, that the hon. Gentleman the 
+ junior Member for Northampton (Mr. 

radlaugh )had been mistaken in onlyone 
observation he had made, and that was 
when he said that some legal Member 
of the House could have taken this 

uestion in hand better than he had 
one himself, for in reality, in all the 
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details the hon. Member had given of 
this serious grievance, both in the facts 
he had stated and the deductions he had 
drawn, he had been as accurate as any- 
one could be, and had represented the 
strong feeling of the Profession for some 
years past most faithfully. He (Mr. 
Addison) trusted that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), whom he saw in his place, 
would take the speech which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) had made as 
a speech which was really re-echoed by 
nearly all the lawyers in the House on 
that (the Ministerial) side, and he 
had no doubt on the other Benches. 
The Judges were undoubtedly doing 
their very best to accommodate and to 
arrange the Circuit business. They had 
a great deal of business to attend to, 
and no doubt it would be difficult for 
them to make arrangements out of those 
now in operation without an increase of 
Judges, which the hon, Member (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) declared he did not believe 
to be necessary. But whether necessary 
or not, such an increase was held to be 
impracticable. They had, therefore, to 
consider the best means of carrying out 
the system under arrangements which 
should not detain other Judges too long 
on Circuit without increasing their 
number. The various duties they had 
to perform had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member. They had to attend in 
the High Court and atthe Old Bailey, 
and three of them, at any rate, had to 
attend to another inquiry, about which 
he would say nothing at present, but 
which, so far as he could see, would 
occupy the attention of these three 
Judges for a considerable time. The 
grievance which had been brought be- 
fore the Committee was ore which had 
really risen, so far as his (Mr. Addison’s) 
recollection went, more lately than the 
hon. Gentleman opposite supposed. 
Years passed so quickly, and, as we 
got older, our notions of time got more 
vague, but his (Mr. Addison’s) impres- 
sion was, that it was not more than 10 
years ago since the change they were 
discussing was introduced. Up to that 
time the Magistrates committeed to the 
Sessions prisoners ordinarily triable at 
the Sessions and committed to the As- 
sizes prisoners ordinarily triable at the 
Assizes. It seemed to have oceurred to 
some Judges about 10 years ago that it 
was their duty to clear the gaols, and in 
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Lancarhire they actually altered the 
form of the Commission for the purpose 
of trying Quarter Sessions prisoners, 
and the effect was that 10 or 12 seri- 
ous cases and 60 or 70 Session cases 
came before them for trial. Now the 
Judges tried these cases without advan- 

e to the public, because, he made 
bold to say, that there were no tribunals 
in England that tried these cases better 
than the Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
whose sentences were more regular and 
more just, and who understood better 
the manners and customs of the people 
with whom they dealt in the degree of 
guilt of the prisoners who came before 
them than anyone else could do. His 
(Mr. Addison’s) experience was con- 
fined chiefly to Lancashire, but he 
thought he might say that there were 
no tribunals in the world which did 
their work better than the four Courts 
of Quarter Sessions of Lancashire. 
That being so, the work of these 
Quarter Sessions had been to a large 
extent actually taken away from them 
for no purpose that any member of the 
Legal Profession was able to conceive, 
unless it were to waste the time of Her 
Majesty’s Judges and take them away 
from London. This was a grievance 
which he had pointed out more than 
once. In a Bill before the House in 
the last Parliament, he had made the 
suggestion that prisoners triable at 
Quarter Sessions should be tried there 
and nowhere else, except under an 
order of a Judge in Chambers. When 
they were discussing so many impractic- 
able law reforms before the House—so 
many which it would be impossible to 
carry, and certainly which it would be 
impossible to persuade the Front Bench 
the importance of—a simple reform, 
such as this he proposed, might well be 
adopted. He had called the attention 
of the Government to the matter, and 
the Government had made a reply 
which showed that they utterly failed to 
appreciate the gravity of the case which 
had been made out. That being so, he 
thought the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, and those who acted with him, 
should support the Bill which he be- 
lieved onde come before the House 
next Session for carrying out this sim- 
ple object. The next remark made by 
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the hon. Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) was 
that he was unable to conceive why a 
practice, which was adopted by the 
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Judges when he was a youth, of em- 
ploying Queen’s Counsel to hear certain 
cases, should not be departed from. 
Whether it was a useful thing for 
Queen’s Counsel to try cases, it was not 
for him (Mr. Addison) to say, as one of 
that Body, but it certainly seemed to 
him that Assizes were drawn out to an 
inordinate length. He trusted the hon. 
Member for Northampton and his 
Friends would support the Bill to 
which he had referred next Session, 
and that that support would have an in- 
fluence with the Government which 
their most faithful supporters had been 
unable to secure. He hoped that some 
day or other the reform which he advo- 
cated would be brought to the know- 
ledge of and be appreciated by his 
hon. and learned Friends on the Front 
Ministerial Bench, whom he believed - 
were anxious to do all they could to 
relieve the Assizes of the country. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, that 
no doubt this was an interesting and 
important subject which had been most 
fittingly brought before the House by 
the hon. Member for N wy (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Addison). It was very well known that 
one of the most difficult questions which 
had stood before the House for years 
past had been the arrangement of the 
Circuits; and public feeling had varied 
a good deal in regard to what these 
arrangements in the main should be. 
Not many years ago there was a feeling 
of having more frequent Circuits all over 
the country, and there was an expression 
of public opinion in favour of grouping 
the counties and holding Assizes in 
different centres for thetrial of prisoners. 
No doubt there had been much that was 
experimer‘*l in the arrangement of the 
Circuits during the last few years. 
The experiment, for instance, of having 
four Circuits in the year had proved not 
to be satisfactory. It had not produced 
the results expected, and he was ex- 
tremely glad to say that the experiment 
which was made of grouping coun- 
ties, and having criminals from one 
county taken for trial to another county, 
had been practically abandoned. It was 
an experiment which he was very sorry 
ever to see made, for in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice it seemed to 


him of importance that the trials should 
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take place as close as possible to the 
spot where the offences were said to 
have been committed. It was certainly 
essential to the interest of the poorer 
prisoners —and most prisoners were 
poor—that their trial should come off 
near to the place where they and their 
friends lived. Therefore, as he had 
said, there had been much that had been 
experimental during the last few years ; 
but he quite recognized the importance 
. of the specific point to which attention 
had been directed that evening, and 
that was the extent to which the time 
of the Judges had been taken up by 
trying small cases which ought pro- 
rly to be tried at Quarter Sessions. 

e had certainly a very high opinion of 
the way in which, at most Quarter 
Sessions, the Chairmen discharged their 
duties; but still, it was a good thing 
that, from time to time, these Bodies 
should see how those cases were dealt 
with by Her Majesty’s Judges; and 
there was some—he did not say a very 
great, but some—counterbalancing ad- 
vantage. But it did not at all atone 
for the mischief which had been 
spoken of, and it was much to be re- 
gretted that the time of the Judges 
should be so largely occupied in trying 
cases which should be tried at Quarter 
Sessions. But he was rather surprised 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne should 
speak of the Government in this matter 
as being insensible to his blandishments, 
but as being likely to capitulate to the 
assault of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. This was not a subject with 
which the Government, having made no 
pepe to deal with it, would propose 
to deal with in consequence of anything 
which had taken place that evening. 
He had before him a copy of a Bill 
passed through the other ad a Bill 
the Government would be extremely 
glad to pass into an Act during the pre- 
sent Session if there were any opportu- 
nities of their doing so. That was a Bill 
by which it would be possible to make 
arrangements for holding sittings of 
Quarter Sessions just before the days 
fixed for the holding of the Assizes. 
* While there might be discussion as to 
which was the best way of carrying out 
the object in view, it would be admitted 
that the Bill was a substantial attempt 
to prevent the Judges, when they went 
into an Assize town, finding standing 
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for consideration a number of Sessions 
cases. In the way su ted the diffi- 
culty might be met. He could not dis- 
cuss the terms of the Bill now, but if 
it came before the House for considera- 
tion the whole matter would have to 
be discussed upon it. He desired to 
say a word with regard to Commis- 
sioners. His own experience did not 
back very many years—in 1865 he 
joined what was then called the Home 
Cireuit—but although the Home Circuit 
had a very great deal of business to be 
discharged at the different Assize towns, 
it was not a customary or a regular 
thing to have a Commissioner sitting for 
the trial of causes. Commissioners were 
from time to time called upon to sit, but 
only in cases, as a rule, where it was 
found that so much business existed, or 
that the cases had taken so long that 
the time the Judges had allotted for 
that particular place did not appear to 
be sufficient for the regular conduct of 
business. He should be very sorry to 
see Commissioners resorted to as a re- 
gular part of Assize work, although it 
was a great convenience that the Judge 
should have associated with him mem- 
bers of the Bar on whom he could call 
to assist him in cases of any considerable 
pressure of work. He (Sir Edward 
Clarke) was quite sensible of the spirit 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). The 
hon. Member desired not so much to 
make an attack upon the Judges as to 
recognize the difficulty ther themselves 
were in in having to deal with a num- 
ber of Sessions cases, and to point out 
the undoubted fact that the Public 
Service would be best served by 
Judges being relieved of these cases 
and left to deal with the larger and 
more important work. He hoped the 
hon. Member would see the view of 
the Government was that some remedy 
should be found for the mischief, and 
that he would give his assistance to any 
scheme which might commend itself to 
his judgment as being one likely to pro- 
vide a remedy. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he should 
certainly support the Government in any 
scheme calculated to meet the mischief, 
but he did not quite understand whether 
the Solicitor General said that if any 
measure came for discussion the Govern- 
ment would try to secure some enact- 
ment which would prevent Quarter Ses- 
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sions cases being tried at Assizes. The 
mere appointment of Quarter Sessions 
on a particular day might possibly en- 
tirely fail from a number of reasons. In 
that case, would the Government go so 
far as to prevent what he would describe 
as Quarter Sessions eases being tried 
except at Quarter Sessions, save on 
some order of the Court being made 
when the special circumstances of the 
case required it ? 

Srr EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
could not now discuss the details of the 
Bill one way or the other, but what he 
wished to convey was, that the intention 
and desire of the Government was to 
cause the transfer to the Quarter Ses- 
sions of the trial of causes which were 
really Quarter Sessions cases, but which, 
under the present arrangements, were 
tried by Her Majesty’s Judges. Whether 
that would be by forbidding trial at the 
Assizes, or facilitating the trial of the 
causes by Quarter Sessions by making 
arrangements which would provide 
sittings of the Quarter Sessions before 
the Assizes, was a matter of detail upon 
which, at this moment, he could not ex- 
press an opinion. The object, however, 
was clear, and that was to transfer the 
trial of these causes to the Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said he was of 
opinion “‘ facilitating’’ would not meet 
the view of those for whom he pleaded. 
What was really required was some 
hindrance to the possibility of Quarter 
Sessions cases being tried at Assizes. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
said that this was really a most import- 
ant matter. Instead of having, as for- 
merly, two Judges to attend to the 
civil business of Assizes, almost the 
whole of the time of one of the Judges 
was occupied in taking criminal busi- 
ness because there had been thrown upon 
the Judges the trial of Sessions cases. 
He had no hesitation in saying that 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and Re- 
corders were quite as capable, and in 
many instances more capable, of taking 
these cases than Her Majesty’s Judges, 
because the business was more in their 
line. Many of the Judges had been en- 
gaged in civil business only, and theycame 
to criminal business comparatively inex- 
perienced, whilst Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions and Recorders brought to the 
subject large knowledge and experience. 


What was the result of the present state 
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of things? Not only were the Judges 
longer out of London—not only was 
London deprived of the services of the 
Judges—but the country districts were 
deprived of the amount of serviee from 
Her Majesty’s Judges in regard to civil 
business that they were accustomed to 
receive formerly. The whole difficulty 
arose through the view entertained by 
Mr. Justice Watkin Williams. Some 
prisoners used to be committable to Quar- 
ter Sessions and some to Assizes. Ac- 
cording to the Statute, if the offence was 
triable at Quarter Sessions the Magis- 
trate committed the prisoner to Quarter 
Sessions, and if the offence was triable 
at the Assizes he committed the prisoner 
to the Assizes. Those cases committed 
to the Assizes were tried by the Judges, 
and those committed to the Quarter 
Sessions were dealt with by the Chair- 
man of Quarter Session or the Recorder, 
as the case might be. Mr. Justice 
Watkin Williams started the point that 
when the Judges were sent out by their 
Commission to deliver the gaols, it was 
not their duty to leave any prisoner in 
gaol. The point seemed to be accepted, 
and from that time to this the Judges had 
been labouring with the difficulty of 
having to deliver the gaol of Quarter 
Sessions prisoners. He knew that many 
of the Judges did not likeit. In many 
instances it was competent for the 
Recorders so to arrange their own Ses- 
sions that they came immediately after 
the Assizes, and if they did the Judges 
were compelled to do the Recorders’ 
work. There was no sort of necessity for 
this, and it was a great hindrance both to 
country civil business as well as London 
business, that the Judges should be 
occupied in trying cases which could be 

uite as well tried, if not better, by 

hairmen of Quarter Sessions. There 
was another point which had been started 
in recent years, and which had tended to 
occupy the Judges very much. About 
the same time as the idea of delivering 
the gaol of all prisoners was accepted, it 
was started that there ought to 7 four 

t was 


gaol deliveries instead of three. 
said that prisoners ought not to be kept 
too long in prison, and it was right that 
at all events there ought to be a gaol 


delivery every quarter. He really could 
not see why, if they were to argue that 
three deliveries were too few, they ought 
not to go on to four, and from four to five, 
and from five to six,and soon. The fact 
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was, there were a great many more 
Assizes than there was any real necessity 
for. He wanted to speak with reserve 
on the matter; but he did not think he 
would be betraying any confidence when 
he said that the Judges themselves were 
of opinion that there was no necessity 
for four Assizes. In arranging for four 
Assizes the Judges were rather yielding 
to what they believed to be the outside 
demand than to their own opinion that 
there was any necessity. He believed 
that the holding of four Assizes resulted 
in a great waste of judicial power. 
Personally he was obliged to the hon. 
member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) for having brought this question 
before the Committee. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said that after 
what had fallen from the SolicitorGeneral, 
and from two hon. and learned Members 
of the Committee, he thought he would 
be acting wisely in asking leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 
* Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he desired to direct attention to a matter 
which was discussed last year at some 
length by the Committee; he referred 
to the Pay Office of the Supreme Court, 
and the funds which were kept there— 
the unclaimed funds about which so 
much misapprehension prevailed in the 
public mind. Last year the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) was 
good enough to promise to give his 
attention during the then coming year to 
the point. On the part of many persons 
there was a belief that the funds 
standing in the name of the Paymaster 
General to the Court of Chancery were 
of almost untold magnitude. There used 
to be numberless advertisements in all 
kinds of newspapers implying that there 
was something like £100,000,000 sterling 
lying in the Court of Chancery and only 
awaiting claimants. The advertisements 
set forth that the Government would be 
only too glad if applicants would come 
forward. The number of advertise- 
ments which the professional agents of 
the Court of Chancery, as they called 
themselves, published, implied no doubt 
that there was an immense amount of 
credulity in the public mind on the 
subject. He believed, however, that 
the discussions which had taken place 
in the House of Oommons, had to a 
certain extent removed the illusion. In 
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the past year the number of advertise- 
ments of the character he had mentioned 
had been largely reduced in this country, 
and now, indeed, if such advertisements 
were found, it wasonly in the inferiorclass 
of newspapers. He could testify from 
very recent personal experience that 
this was not the caseelsewhere. There 
was no part of the world to which the 
English people went—neither our 
Colonies nor the United States—in 
which these fraudulent agencies did not 
still prevail: Within the last 10 days 
he had seen in an American newspaper 
the same old lie about £90,000,000 
sterling lying in the Court of Chancery, 
and about the desire of the British 
Government that claimants should come 
forward. They had already heard from 
the officers of the Government that 
there was nothing like that amount of 
money lying unclaimed in the Court of 
Chancery. He believed that one cause 
of the misapprehension in the public 
mind—for it was a gross misappre- 
hension—was that next to nothing was 
known about these funds, and that the 
little that was made known was of a 
kind to stimulate the imagination. Once 
every three years was published a list 
containing thousands of names, and, so 
far as the outside ignoramus could tell, 
everyone of the names might mean 
fortunes of thousands of pounds. He 
believed the real fact was that there 
was hardly a fund in the list which 
exceeded £15,000, and that the entire 
funds did not amount to more than 
£1,000,000 sterling. The suggestion 
he made to the Secretary to the Treasury 
last year was thatall the possible informa- 
tion on the subject should be given to 
the public, and that in particular the 
total amount of the fund should be 
made known, and that the amount of the 
individual fund should be published. 
He had the honour of knowing the 
Gentleman who recently filled the office 
of Deputy Paymaster to the Court, the late 
Mr. Skinner, and he thought it was no 
breach of confidence to say that that 
Gentleman thought something could be 
done in the direction indicated. In 
consequence of the favourable reception 
his suggestion met with last year, he 
had ventured again to bring the subject 
before the Secretary to the Treasury. 
He should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
was able to announce that he had 
seen his way to do something in the 
matter. 
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Tue SEORETARY to the TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Robertson) certainly did a 

ublic service in calling attention, as 
he did last year, to this subject. It was 
true he (Mr. Jackson) promised to take 
into consideration the suggestion he 
made, and ses whether it was possible, 
without doing greater mischief, to give 
effect to it. He did examine into the 
matter, and he did consult with those 
whom he had a right to think knew 
more about the circumstances than he 
did. Having done this, he was forced 
to the eonclusion that he could not make 
a recommendation which would give 
full effect to the hon. and learned 
Member’s suggestion, without raising 
other and perhaps more serious diffi- 
culties. In the public interest it could 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
the fund was not at all that which adver- 
tising agents, who were simply mis- 
leading the public for the purpose of 
making profit for themselves, repre- 
sented it to be. The total of the 
fund was not at all to be compared 
with the extravagant sums which were 
mentioned from time to time. Oon- 
siderable benefit would result from the 
publicity which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given to the subject. 
He was glad to hear the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself found that 
some good had resulted from his action. 
He hoped that the present notice which 
was taken of the matter in the House of 
Commons would be found to be of ser- 
vice in warning the public against the 
misleading statements which were being 
circulated. He should be very glad, 
either in answer to a Question from time 
to time, or in some other way, to make 
known what were the real facts of the 
case, as far as they could with propriety 
be made known. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked, what 
particular difficulty the hon. Gentleman 
saw, in every instance, in making a 
change? Suppose there was an item in 
the list, ‘Jones against Smith.” It 
was not stated how much money that 
item represented. Why should it not 
be stated in the margin that that fund 
amounted to £10, or £20, or whatever 
the amount might be, instead of leaving 
the matter to the imagination of the 
credulous, and, he was afraid, avaricious 
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public. There were many people who, 
when they saw their names in the list, 
supposed it meant a fortune to them. 
He had received scores of letters from 
personsasking him tocall at the Chancery 
Office and get sent to them £20,000 
which stood in the list in a name corre- 
sponding with the writers’. Why should 
not the list, which was the stock-in-trade 
of certain so-called agents, show what 
was the amount of each fund ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he was not able, off hand, to give the 
reason, because he could not call it to 
mind. But he thought it would partly 
meet the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
case if they did, in some form or other, 
show how comparatively small the 
amount of the fund was. He would see. 
what could be done. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that a 
statement did appear regularly every 
three years. What he wanted to do 
was to make the statement much more 
complete and less misleading. He 
thought it would be better not to pub- 
lish the list at all than to publish it in 
its present form. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme) said, that many complaints were 
made about the absence of the Judges 
from London. One of the chief causes 
of the complaints was that the Judges 
give themselves so many holidays. 
Why should the Judges have four vaca- 
tions in the year? They had a long 
vacation of two-and-a-half months. 
They had three weeks’ holiday at 
Christmas, and a fortnight’s holiday at 
Easter and Whitsuntide. Why should 
not the Whitsuntide holiday be abolished 
altogether? No doubt there were cer- 
tain persons who were very much over- 
worked in the practice before the Judges, 
but it did not follow that the courts 
should rise altogether at Whitsuntide, 
as they did at present. The question 
of the allowance of £7 10s. per day to 
the Judges while on circuit had already 
been alluded to. The allowance arose 
in this way: A few years ago the 
Chancery Judges were sent on circuit in 
the same way as Common Law Judges 
were. The practice was discontinued, 
and the Common Law Judges com- 
plained that they were put to the ex- 
pense of £500 each, in going circuit, 
while no such expense fell upon the 
equal, 
w Judges were there- 
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upon allowed £7 10s. a-da 
circuit. He put it to the 

the Treasury whether this payment 
ought not to be abolished. The right 
course of procedure, at the time the 
allowance was a upon, was not to 
level up, but to level down. Chancery 
Judges could have been got for £4,500 
a-year. There were plenty of men 
practising at the Chancery Bar who 
would have been perfectly willing to 
have taken a Judgeship at that figure, 
and the Secretary to the Treasury would 
admit it was a perfectly sound principle 
that they ought not to pay for services 
more than the market value of the ser- 
vices. If the Chancery Judges were 
ee £4,500 a-year, and the Common 

w Judges expected to pay their own 
cireuit expenses, all would be upon an 
equality. It seemed to him that the 
administration of justice might be very 
much more economically and more efli- 
ciently conducted than at present. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
arrangements with regard to the allow- 
ance of £7 10s. per day arose from the 
fact that it was hard on the Judges who 
were called upon to go on circuit to have 
to pay expenses amounting to £500 a- 

ear. The Chancery Judges had for a 
ong time had £5,000 a-year, and it was 
well known that for some time after the 
Equity and Common Law Divisions were 
joined in the Supreme Oourt of Judica- 
ture, the Judges went circuit in turn. 
The experiment, however, was not a 
satisfactory one. The Chancery men 
had never had anything to do with 
criminal justice, and they often found 
themselves in a difficulty when they 
came to deal with criminal cases on 
circuit. If the burden of going circuit 
was to be thrown entirely on the Com- 
mon Law Judges, it was only fair they 
should be relieved of the expenses attend- 
ing going circuit. Besides, the arrange- 
ment made was a very economical one 
from the point of view of the public. 
The immediate increase to the public ex- 
penditure was about £3,000 a-year, but 
in consideration of the arrangement it 
was agreed that the Judges should, 
as vacancies occurred, not have the 
second clerk which they previously had. 
When the arrangement was fully 
effected, the result would be a saving to 
the public purse of about £2,000 a-year. 
He had not the smallest doubt the hon. 
Member (Mr. Coghill) was right when 
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he said there were Chancery men who 
would accept Judgeships for a smaller 
rate of remuneration than was now paid, 
but there would be no more dangerous 
and mischievous thing than to take that 
as a test. It was important to the 
country to choose as Judges, not simply 
men who had practised at the bar, but 
the best men. With regard to the 
question of holidays, he was afraid it 
would be impossible to get Judges to 
sit from the 28th of October until the 
8th of August without a break. Be- 
sides, the holidays which were enjoyed 
by the Judges at Christmas and Whit- 
suntide were holidays which were, so to 
speak, common and popular holidays. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he de- 
sired some information concerning the 
Clerks of Assize. He noticed that the bulk 
of these officials received £1,000 a-year. 
Had they any other work to do besides 
that at Assizes ? Furthermore, he would 
like to know who appointed these 
gentlemen ; whether they had to be a 
certain number of years at the Bar 
before they were eligible; and how 
many years Mr. Justice Stephen’s son 
had been at the Bar? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) re- 
plied, that the Clerks of Assize had no 
other duties to perform, but they could 
not practise at the Bar. They were re- 
quired to have certain qualifications, 
end he had no doubt Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s son possessed the necessary 
qualifications. His recollection was that 
that gentleman had practised at the Bar 
a considerable time. The senior Judge 
made the appointment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he did 
not know how far the patronage of the 
Judges extended, but he asked lay 
Members of the Committee to take up 
a copy of the Law List; to look at the 
names of the minor and comparatively 
obscure judicial officers, and compare 
them with the names of the gentlemen 
on the Judicial Bench. They would 
find a most extraordinary and most sig- 
nificant repetition of the names of the 
Judges in the names of the minor 
officers. They would find Pollocks and 
Mellors and Daanens in one generation, 
and Pollocks and Mellors and Denmans 
in the next generation. It was not 
“‘ Amurath to Amurath succeeds,” but 
Mellor to Mellor and Pollock to 
Pollock. He was confident that if the 
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public knew to what an enormous ex- 
tent judicial patronage was exercised, 
apparently for the benefit of the families 
oF the persons interested, there would 
be a great deal of indignation aroused. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £4,680, to complete the sum for 
Wreck Commission. 

Me. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he desired to ascertain 
from the Government their intention 
with regard to the appointment of 
Wreck Commissioner. It was now four 
or five months since the death of Mr. 
Rothery, a gentleman who, for 10 or 12 
years, had presided over the Court with 
great ability, and when, shortly before 
the Recess, he had asked the President 
of the Board of Trade what were the 
intentions of the Government on this 
matter, he was informed that they had 
not decided upon the course to be pur- 
sued in filling up the Office. The post 
was created in 1875 or 1876, in conse- 
quence of the agitation aroused by Mr. 
Plimsoll. He believed he was right in 
saying that the Commission had per- 
formed their work satisfactorily, and 
the Royal Commission, over which he 
himself had presided some years ago, 


expressed the opinion that the Wreck 


Commission had been productive of a 
great deal of good, and had thrown a 
great deal of light on cases leading to 
loss of ships and loss of life at sea. 
Under the circumstances, he asked 
what course the Government proposed 
to take with regard to filling up the 
Office ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that no definite steps had been taken as 
regarded the filling up of the post vacant 
by the death of Mr. Rothery. The 
matter was being very carefully con- 
sidered, and he might say that represen- 
tations had been made to the Lord 
Chancellor to hold his hand with regard 
to the appointment for the time being, 
in order to enable very serious con- 
sideration to be given to the Report of 
the Commission on Saving Life at Sea. 
In the meantime, he was told that no 
inconvenience arose from not filling the 
appointment. He believed the Com- 
missioners on Saving Life at Sea were 
rather leaning to the opinion that it 
was desirable to hold the inquiries by 
means of Inspectors. Apparently, legis- 
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lation would be necessary to give effect 
to many of the recommendations of the 
Commission, and it seemed desirable to 
the Board of Trade that they should 
have a little more time seriously to con- 
sider how they could best shape their 
proposals and give effect to the largest 
number of the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
must from time to time be a consider- 
able number of serious cases of loss of 
life at sea which ought to be inquired 
into, and certainly the Royal Commis- 
sion were of opinion that the Office 
should be continued for that purpose. 
He could not altogether consent to the 
saving of money by the suppression, 
either wholly or in part, of this im- 
portant Office, and in view of the supreme 
importance of holding inquiries where 
serious loss of life and property occurred, 
he owned that he should be much 
opposed to the abolition of the Office. 

rn. CLARK (Caithness) said, any 
ordinary Magistrate, assisted by trained 
assessors, could do the work without 
the country being put to the expense 
of £3,000 a-year. 

Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £198,030, to complete the sum 
for County Courts. 

Dr. CLARK asked for an explana- 
tion of the increased charge shown in 
the Department of Registrar and Bailiffs. 
Was this due to increase of salaries, or 
were these persons paid by fees ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTeER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
there had been no increase of salaries 
of any kind. The reason for the in- 
creased payment was that owing to the 
increase of business, increased fees were 
paid in certain cases. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
pointed out to the hon. member for 
Caithness that on his Motion a Return 
had been made which gave all the 
figures for Registrars. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £596, to complete the sum for 
Land Registry. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £370, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the charge which will come in course of 

yment during the year ending on the 3lst 
a of March, 1889, for the expense of Revising 
Barristers in England.” 
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Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he thought the time had come 
when the whole question of the Revision 
Courts of Registration of Electors 
should be dealt with, and he rose to 
—— against this large expenditure, 

y moving to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £210. The practice of the Re- 
vising Barristers was to strike off the 
register as many persons entitled to vote 
as he could be convinced he should strike 
off by any acute registration agent. If 


a Conservative Agent convinced him that. 


1,000 persons ought to be struck off, 
and a Liberal Agent showed that 1,200 
ought to be removed, they would be 
struck off; but, on the other hand, if 
those two agents were to join to repre- 
sent that a certain person had been left 
out of the list who was entitled to vote, 
the Revising Barrister had no power to 
put on the person in question. His 
protest was against the entire system. 
‘We were, under the present system, 
wasting £20,000 a-year, besides the 
amount of the Grant in Aid; and 
yet there was at present nothing in the 
nature of a perfect register of electors of 
the United Kingdom. The cost of the 


register which did exist was almost 
entirely borne by the candidates in the 


respective constituencies. This was a 
very heavy tax on those who became 
Members of the House, and he thought 
the subject ought to be taken into the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so that if the present or a similar 
Vote was to be continued, the powers 
of the Revising Barristers should be 
made to extend not only to the striking 
off, but to the placing on the register 
of duly qualified persons. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the sum of £160 be granted for 
the said Services.” —( Mr. Howell.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WesstEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he could understand with the hon. 
Gentleman that improvement was de- 
sirable, and he only wished to correct 
one ry. yee on his part—that 
it was the sole duty of the Revising 
Barrister to strike voters off the Register. 
As a matter of fact, the bulk of his 
work was dealing with new claims. He 
would be the last person to say that no 
improvement was possible, but on the 
other hand, he was able to say that the 
Revising Barristers had done their work 


{COMMONS} 
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very well, and in this particular year, 
the Government had effected an economy 
which would be of considerable advan. 
tage to the country. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he had no inten- 
tion to cast any slur on the Revising 
Barristers. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he hoped that the present method 
of making up the Register would shortly 
come toanend. It was quite true that 
the Revising Barrister had among his 
functions that of putting voters on the 
Register, but if anyone were to visit 
the various Courts, he thought he would 
have great difficulty in understanding 
the different decisions given by Revising 
Barristers throughout the country. 
There appeared to be no standard to go 
upon, and his experience of the pro- 
ceedings in the London Courts was that 
one Court would admit a claim to regis- 
tration which another would refuse. He 
considered it wrong that the Revising 
Barrister should have power to add a 
new voter tothe Register only when some 
voluntary society had taken the trouble 
to lodge the claim. He thought that 
the question of the entire revision of 
electoral registration must very soon 
come before Parliament. He did not 
think the Revising Barristers entirely 
met the conditions required from them, 
or that they acted upon any standard in 
the discharge of their duties; and he 
therefore differed from the Attorney 
General as to the manner in which the 
work was done. They had before them 
a number of lists which they had not 
seen before, and according as there were 
persons to argue the cases or not, so the 
work was carefully or hurriedly done. 
He hoped, even now, that the Govern- 
ment would be able to say that they did 
not think this was the best possible 
system for arriving at the result re- 
quired. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrontz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
Government had already declared their 
views on this subject. Questions had 
been put to them this Session, and last 
Session also, with regard to registration. 
The Government said they were not 
satisfied with the present condition of 
the law, and that they had declared 
their intention of dealing, as soon 
as they conveniently could, with the 
whole question. They were of opi- 
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nion that all those entitled to vote 
should be on the Register, and they 
would not themselves be satisfied with 
any revision of the law which did not 
meet that requirement. The hon. Gen- 
tleman might be sure that, as soon as 
the matter could be dealt with, it would 
be so in a manner which would be satis- 
factory to him. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) said, he did not quite gather 
whether the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to convey that the law was ina 
satisfactory condition or not. If the Go- 
vernment considered that the law was in 
a satisfactory condition, he should have 
something further to say on the Vote. He 
wished to call attention to a case, which, 
so far as the law stood, was perfectly 
clear, but with regard to which the de- 
cision of the Revising Barrister had 
been entirely wrong. 

THE OHAIRMAN said, a legal error 
on the part of a Revising Barrister was 


a matter to be dealt with in a Court of 
Law ; but the question of misconduct on 
the part of a Revising Barrister might 
properly be raised on this Vote. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,243, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of London 
and Sheerness.” 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he wished to draw the at- 
tention of the Committee to a circum- 
stance which had caused great incon- 
venience and loss of time, and conse- 
quently money, to a number of persons 
who were constituents of hisown. On 
the 13th September, about half-past 12, 
a message was sent to the magistrate at 
Dalston Police Court to say that there 
was no magistrate at Clerkenwell; the 
sitting magistrate accordingly had to go 
to the Clerkenwell Court, with the result 
that a large number of persons who were 
omer at the Dalston Court on School 

oard summonses, were compelled to 
leave the court and return in the follow- 
ing week. This circumstance, which 
had resulted in the loss and injury he 
had described, he sincerely hoped would 
not occur again. He wished, also, to 
refer to the condition of the cells in 
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which ns were detained at the 
Police Courts. He did aot propose to 
speak at length on the subject of the 
over-crowding which frequently took 
place in these cells, and which fre- 
quently led to persons, either innocent 
or taken into custody for the first time, 
being put in the same cells with habitual 
criminals. On this subject he would 
simply remark, that if anyone desired 
to manufacture criminals, a more effec- 
tual course could not be taken than 
placing the innocent in compulsory as- 
sociation with the guilty. But he par- 
ticularly desired to draw attention to 
the fact that there were no female at- 
tendants to take charge of female 
prisoners. In the first place, this was 
a cruel injustice to women who hap- 
— to be detained, and who might 

e perfectly innocent, and it seemed to 
him to be scarcely fair to the male 
gaolers that the duty of attendance 
should be imposed upon them. As soon 
as a woman was convicted she was 
placed under the exclusive care of - 
female warders, so that they had this 
anomaly, that the treatment of women 
presumably innocent, was worse than 
that of the guilty. He admitted that if 
they were to provide female attendants, 
there would be a certain amount of 
additional expense ; but there were cer- 
tain cases in which expenditure was 
necessary in response to the claims of 
decency and humanity, and he thought 
that this was oneofthem. This question 
had been before the House last year, 
and some observations were made from 
the Treasury Bench sympathizing, to a 
certain extent, with the hon. Member 
who then took up the ground which he 
was taking up that evening; but he 
believed that nothing practicable had 
been done in the direction, and that it 
was but a Platonic sympathy which was 
then expressed. For this reason, unless 
he received a perfectly satisfactory as- 
surance from the Treasury Bench, he 
proposed to divide the Committee on a 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote in 
order to raise what he considered to be 
a very important question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £6,143, 
be granted for the said Services.”— 
(Mr. Pickersgill.) 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
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MENT (Mr. Srvuarr Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, since the Report of 
Mr. Justice Wills’s Committee was 
made, the Government had been in com- 
munication with the Office of Works, 
the magistrates, and Mr. Edward 
Ducane, as well as a number of other 
persons who could render assistance in 
considering the questions raised by the 
Report of the Committee. References 
were made in the Report to various 
subjects, among others, the undue agre- 
gation or congestion of prisoners, sani- 
tary arrangements, bad lighting, im- 
proper communication between the cells, 
and improper facilities for communica- 
tion with the public, respectable people 
being associated with persons of filthy 
habits and language, Had attendance, 
the want of female attendance, and 
insufficient provision for keeping pri- 
soners separate. The Committee would 
see that the remedy for all these evils at 
one swoop would be a task of some 
magnitude. It appeared thet before 


anything could be done to provide com- 
prehensive relief, it was necessary to 
ascertain to what extent it was possible 
to diminish the congestion of prisoners 
by improving the van service, under 
which they were brought to and re- 


moved from the Police Court, because 
it would have been obviously improper 
to rush into a large expenditure before 
ascertaining that there was no other 
means of diminishing overcrowding. 
Direction had been given that, whereas 
the van used to arrive with the re- 
manded prisoners from Holloway at 10 
in the morning, and the remanded 
prisoners discharged into the cells al- 
ready filled with persons under night 
charges, and otherwise in custody, 
henceforward the remanded prisoners 
should be brought to the Police Court 
at some hour near to the time when they 
were likely to be wanted for the pur- 
pose of being tried. The hour of half- 
past 11 had been fixed, in the hope that 
the van would be able to take back 
prisoners whose cases had been disposed 
of. It was proposed to give a trial 
to this new system, and when that 
had been done the Government would 
be able to form some idea of what 
amount of alteration would have to be 
made. There where 14 police stations 
in the Metropolis, and it would be neces- 
sary to have a large number of cells to 
prevent over-crowding. In some cases 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley 
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the police stations and Courts were under 
the control of the Commissioners of 
Police; and in six cases there were 
police stations adjoining the Court, and 
the Committee recommended that in such 
cases it should be ascertained whether 
the cells, which were in good order, 
could be made available for the purposes 
ofthe Court. Accordingly, an arrange. 
ment had been made for additional cells 
in this way. They proposed to ask the 
Treasury to sanction the payment of a 
nominal rent by the Police Court, to 
meet possible damage to the cells and 
other necessary items. This arrange- 
ment would give a certain amount of 
temporary relief, but not all that which 
it was intended to provide by improve- 
ments. With regard to the question of 
female attendants, this was a matter of 
great importance, and the improvement 
of the present system had the warmest 
sympathy of his right hon. Friend. A 
place that was unfit for a male prisoner 
was 4d fortior’ unfit for a respectable 
woman; but this question depended, to 
a certain extent, on structural improve- 
ments. In the meantime, he was en- 
gaged in inquiring whether the wives 
of gaolers or female searchers, who were 
near at hand, could not be made tem- 
porally available until more permanent 
arrangements could be carried out. The 
question of the food supply to prisoners 
had also received attention, as also what 
would be the probable additional cost, 
and he was not without hope of being 
able to meet the recommendation of the 
Committee in that respect. He hoped 
the Committee would see that the De- 
partment had not been insensible to the 
very valuable recommendations of the 
Committee, which, he believed, there 
was a prospect of being carried speedily 
into effect. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) 
said, the reply of the hon. Gentleman, 
although to a certain extent satisfactory, 
was not, he feared, sufficient to satisfy 
either the Committee or the public. 
The method of dealing with this ques- 
tion by the hon. Gentleman was one of 
delay—it was, he said, a question of 
bricks and mortar, and he seemed to 
argue that the matter must be delayed 
because the Department would have to 
ask for more money. The only im- 
mediate action which the Government 
proposed to take was the more frequent 
running of the police vans for the pur- 
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of relieving the congestion at the 
Police Courts. That would have no 
effect at all, except as to the length of 
time during which the cells were over- 
crowded ; the concourse of people in the 
cells and waiting rooms of the Courts 
would still continue, although they 
wight come earlier and go away sooner. 
He did not think the Government had 
realized the gravity of the Report which 
had been made, and which was framed 
in the strongest possible language, and 
was to the effect that the present accom- 
modation was extremely defective in 
almost every respect; that it was un- 
worthy of a civilized country, and 
especially disgraceful to the Metropolis 
of this country ; and that a large measure 
of improvement was immediately and 
urgently demanded. The Government 
met this urgent demand by eaying that 
the police vans were to run backwards 
and forwards more often, and that in six 
months, perhaps, the question of a larger 
number of cells would be considered. 
No one who had read the Report could 
agree that any delay should take place 
in satisfying the demand. There were 
persons brought before the Courts who 
were not guilty, and others who were 


not only not guilty, but brought there 
through some spiteful action, and the 
bare idea of putting such persons for 
half-an-hour in such company as they 
met in the cells ought not to be tolerated, 
and the case called for the immediate 


attention of the Government. A case 
in point had been brought forward in 
which a decent and innocent woman, 
who was guilty of nothing but a technical 
breach of the law, was fined 2¢., and 
locked up in a cell with a prostitute, 
who, the gaoler said, was the foulest- 
mouthed woman he had ever known, 
and whose utterances confirmed his re- 
port. There were portions of the Re- 
port which, for reasons that would be 
readily understood, he could rot read to 
the Committee. Yet they were told 
that the question of cell accommodation 
was for future consideration. [*‘ No, 
no!’?] He had listened attentively to 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement that 
in about six months something was 
going to be done with regard to struc- 
tural alterations. But the statements 
which had been laid before them as to 
the mixing of the sexes, the contamina- 
tion of innocent women and youths, 


and the horrible insanitary condition of | were checked—which was not 
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the cells, ought to be sufficient to induce 
the Government not to delay for a single 
day the work of reconstruction ; and in 
order to strengthen their hands he ho 
his hon. Friend would carry his Motion 
to a Division. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he spoke as a 
specialist in this matter, having passed 
a night and one day in the Bow Street 
police cells, and if other Members of the 
House had had like facilities, this 
subject, he believed, would have been 
brought before the House before now. 
He did not happen to havo the Report 
in his band, or he should have read 
every word of it, because he believed it 
was only by bringing before the Com- 
mittee the real facts of the case, and 
showing how women and men were 
herded together in the London police 
cells like slaves in the middle e, 
that the sense of humanity which resided 
on both sides of the House could be 
fairly awakened, and then he was con- 
vinced that, cost what it might, the 
matter would be set right in two days. 
After the events which occurred that 
day year, which they called ‘‘ Bloody 
Sunday,’”’ he was confined in a Bow 
Street police cell. On one side of him 
there were two drunken prostitutes, on 
the other three Whitechapel boys, whose 
language, to quote Bret Harte, was 
‘painful, frequent, and free”; after 
this, a respectable man was brought in 
on suspicion of having assaulted a police- 
man, and they had to listen to this filth 
and obscenity the whole night long. 
What he pleaded for—it was an unusual 
thing for a Radical to ask—was the out- 
lay of a little public money in order to 
remove this reproach from our London 
Police Courts, and place them on a level 
with those of Paris and other cities. 
He had taken the trouble, when in 
Paris, to inspect the — accommoda- 
tion in the cells. e had gone there 
with a Member of the Paris Chamber 
of Deputies; and he must say that in 
the French capital they were 100 years 
in advance of us in respect to these 
matters. He had not observed in Paris 
that crowding together or absence of 
sanitary arrangements noticeable at 
Bow Street. He had seen men and 
women there, but order and cleanliness 
was preserved, and when men had 
commenced to sing indecent songs they 
one in 
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the case of some of the occupants of the 
cells, one of which he had been confined 
in anight anda day, He had appealed 
to the Home Secretary on this subject. 
He had made a charge as to the treat- 
ment of prisoners by the police, 12 
months ago, to the very day. He had 
told the right hon. Gentleman how, 
himself confined in one of the cells, he 
had heard groaning and scuffling close 
to him, and had heard a prisoner use 
these words—‘‘ You need not give a 
fellow such a doing.” He had been 
unable to see what took place on that 
occasion; but in the morning he had 
seen go past his cell men with bandaged 
heads, who, the night before, had had 
nothing the matter with them. Those 
were serious charges to make, and he 
certainly should not make them if he 
had not heard and witnessed what he 
described. He was prepared to make 
those statements on oath, if necessary. 
He appealed to the Home Secretary to 
let the country know if he was in posses- 
sion of any special facts relating to 
these grievances, in order that the Com- 
mittee might know how they stood 
with regard to them, and in order thata 
man who might be falsely accused might 


not be exposed to violence and abuse in 
the secrecy of the police cells, and 
then have no redress open to him, 
being unable to provide himself with 


witnesses. He asked any gentleman in 
that House, who prided himself on 
being an Englishman, to lay aside all 
paltry questions of economy, and to 
urge on Her Majesty’s Government the 
desirability of spending a little money 
for the purpose of removing this re- 
proach to our civilization. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
he was sorry to detain the Committee— 
[‘**Oh, oh!” }—and he hoped that in 
saying that it would not be supposed 
that he did not take interest in the 
matter. On the contrary, it was be- 
cause he felt such warm interest in the 
matter that he had appointed this Com- 
mittee. He entirely agreed with what 
had fallen from more than one Member 
—namely, that economy was not to be 
thought of for an instant when there 
was an evilto be removed. When an 
evil was proved to exist, it must be re- 
moved, at whatever cost; and the Go- 
vernment, in this instance, had endea- 
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voured to effect measures of proper 
reform in as reasonable a way as pos- 
sible. They had taken the steps which, 
obviously, it was their first duty to take, 
by providing increased van accommo- 
dation for the removal of prisoners, 
This step was to prevent a congestion 
of prisoners in the Courts. The Com- 
mittee had emphatically referred to this 
point, remarking that in some of the 
Courts much might be done to relieve 
the cells by some arrangement for re- 
moving the prisoners in batches, as soon 
as their cases were disposed of. They 
had suggested that, instead of putting 
different classes of prisoners together, 
the remanded: prisoners should be 
brought up after the night charges had 
been disposed of, and arrangements 
were being made to carry out that sug- 
gestion, and prevent the detention of 
different classes of prisoners .in the 
same cells at the same moment. This 
was a difficult matter to deal with, as 
the Committee foresaw, for they had 
stated that it was beyond their power 
to suggest details; but he thought that 
by the steps which had been taken he 
had arrived at a satisfactory result, 
and that without having been guided in 
the matter by an undue and shabby 
economy. The cost of constructing a 
new cell on the improved principle was 
£68—that was the estimate in the Re- 
port of the Committee. But before new 
cells were constructed land had to be 
acquired, so that some time must elapse 
before the accommodation could be aug- 
mented in this way. Hw could assure 
the Committee, however, that there was 
not the slightest intention of shelving 
the question. All the Government 
wished to do was to act as reasonable 
men would do under the circumstances ; 
and when they had brought about a 
proper average distribution of prisoners— 
discriminating between remanded pri- 
soners and night charges—and when 
they had minimized the accumulations 
to the utmost, they would inquire as to 
what fresh structural accommodation 
was necessary. It would not be fair to 
the taxpayers of the country to spend 
more than was absolutely necessary for 
the purposes they had in view. Many 
of those at the Home Office felt as 
warmly on this subject as did hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, though they did not 
hold anyone to blame. The existing 
accommodation at most of the Police 
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Courts was providedwhen the population 
of London, and the number of charges 
to be dealt with, were enormously less 
than they were at present. The evils 
complained of had grown up by degrees ; 
and difficult as it might be to provide 
the necessary accommodation, he must 
say that, having had time to see what 
new arrangements were necessary, mea- 
sures would be at once adopted to carry 
those measures out. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary declared that he had 
under his consideration—and, no doubt, 
he had had for a very long time—the 
question of improved cell accommodation. 
He (Mr. Stuart) wanted to give one fact 
in respect to that matter. That part of the 
Metropolis under the Metropolitan Police 
had increased during the past 10 years 
by 20 per cent; but the cost of the 
Metropolitan Police Force had, during 
that time, increased by 44 per cent, and 
the money laid out on assistance to 
destitute prisoners awaiting trial had in- 
creased 144 percent. These figures were 
taken from the Annual Police Returns 
for 1878 and 1887, and they showed 
conclusively the backward state of the 
provision such as the hon. Member (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) desired to see 
provided ; and he (Mr. Stuart) certainly 
thought that when on many minor 
matters—which he should have occasion 
on a later Vote to call attention to— 
there had been such large increases con- 
nected with the administration of jus- 
tice, it was desirable that proper accom- 
modation for the poorer and more 
miserable class of the population should 
be provided with greater rapidity than 
that for any other class. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
act with greater rapidity, perhaps, 
through his attention being drawn to 
these matters. He (Mr. Stuart) regretted 
that he was not in the House when this 
question was first raised. He, however, 
had heard one question raised by an hon. 
Gentlemaa—namely, the physical treat- 
ment of certain prisoners awaiting trial 
by police constables. He did not wish 
to prolong the discussion in any way ; 
but he intended to read one piece of 
evidence which was in his hands at that 
moment. After the troubles which arose 
exactly a year ago in Trafalgar Square, 
he (Mr. Stuart) and some of his 
friends—— 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: I did not interrupt 
the hon. Member for North - West 
Lanarkshire (Mr.Cunninghame Graham) 
in his speech; but it appeared to me 
most of it would have been more rele- 
vant if delivered on the next part of the 
Estimate—namely, the Police Vote. 
His observations, in a great measure, 
had reference to the conduct of the 
police, and that statement, I think, 
would also apply to the observations of 
the hon. Member who is now speaking 
(Mr. Stuart). 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I think the 
time of the Committee would be saved 
if I were allowed to finish my observa- 
tions on this matter. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The time of the 
Committee would be best saved by pro- 
ceeding in a regular manner. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked what time would 
be occupied by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in making the cal- 
culation as to the number of prisoners 
for whom accommodation would have to 
be provided? He did not understand 
the recommendations of the Committee 
with reference to structural changes to de- 
pend upon this inquiry. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that inquiries were 
being made ; but it was right to point 
out that, whilst these inquiries were 
being made, the disgusting proceedings 
to which attention had been called were 
taking place. He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
happened, when at the Home Office, to 
have the alterations of the Police Courts 
under his consideration; and he had 
come to the conclusion that it was 
absurd to attempt a reconstruction of 
the various Metropolitan Police Courts 
in a piecemeal fashion, spreading the 
work over a number of years, and de- 
pending entirely on such annual grant 
as the Treasury might feel disposed to 
give. He would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman why the Metropolitan 
Courts should not be dealt with finan- 
cially, just as Birmingham, Liverpool, 
or Manchester would deal with their 
police buildings? Those towns would 
not find the means for providiag this 
accommodation out of the taxation of 
one year, but would raise a loan for the 
purpose. He heard the Home Secre- 
tary say—‘‘ He knew all about that.” 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
knew all about it. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew it was necessary to 
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spend a large amount of money to 

ut the police cells in a proper and 
ahs condition ; and no doubt, if the 
management of the police were handed 
over to the County Councils, the Lon- 
don Council would raise a large amount 
of money to get the necessary work 
properly done. The necessary outlay 
would probably be £200,000, which, at 
an annuity of 5 per cent, would entail 
an expenditure of £10,000 a-year; but 
for this the work could be carried out 
at onee in a complete and satisfactory 
manner. Ocrtainly, it was desirable 
that some immediate action should be 
taken. He commended the Home Se- 
cretary for his Pe and fairness in 
appointing a Committee to investigate 
the case. All sections of the House 
were desirous of supporting the right 
hon. Gentleman in carrying that thin 
out. There would be the financia 
difficulty to overcome; but he (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would grasp that nettle at once, 
and insist on the Police Courts being put 
in a decent condition. 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror raze HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) complained of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
making reference to remarks uttered in 
an undertone. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman would strongly object to him 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) making known 
what had been said between them in 
private conversation on this matter—a 
thing which he should not dream of 
doing. He (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) had 
very strong reasons for believing that 
the right hon. Gentleman had, in his 
general remarks, been referring to what 
was going on when he was in Office, 
with regard to making great improve- 
ments in the cells of the police stations 
in London, and effecting those improve- 
ments with borrowed money. Well, 
this policy had been carried out by two 
special Acts of Parliament, and the ex- 
penditure of a sum of £200,000 was 
authorized in 1886, the subject being 
treated as a matter of capital expendi- 
ture, and not as current expenditure. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Committee that the Home 
Office would not seruple to propose that 
structural changes, should they prove 
to be necessary, should be carried out, 
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and carried out with borrowed money. 
He did not, however, anticipate that 
any very great structural changes would 
be found to be necessary. 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) said, he did 
not think that in his answer to the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickors- 
gill) the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had made quite a satisfactory 
statement as to the necessary reforms 
in the London Police Courts, especially 
in the provision of female attendants to 
look after female prisoners. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have acknow- 
ledged the defect in the present system; 
but all he said as to the remedy was 
that he was trying to do something, and 
that probably gaolers’ wives would 
undertake the duty in question. It 
could not be expected, however, that 
gaolers would marry wives in order that 
they might carry out duties of this kind. 
He was sure that no arrangement would 
be satisfactory, except the engagement 
of persons especially selected for this 
work, and paid for this work alone. 
Every now and then one heard a case 
of some poor wretched woman being 
intruded upon at night by the police 
officers in the cells, and the narration of 
such occurrences stirred up one’s 
indignation. He was exceedingly sorry 
that no satisfactory answer had been 
given on this question; and unless a 
promise were obtained from the Govern- 
ment that women would be attended to 
by their own sex when in the cells of 
the London Police Courts, he should urge 
his hon. Friend who had moved the 
Amendment to press it to a Division. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, that not a word had fallen from 
the Treasury Bench other than to admit 
that the Report of the Committee, to 
which reference had been made, showed 
that the cell accommodation in the 
London Police Courts at the present 
time was in a horrible state; and yet 
they were told that the only attempt 
which was being made to alter this state 
of things was an experiment in the 
way ofthe improvement of van accom- 
modation. If land were required for 
structural alterations, and the Govern- 
ment did not ess compulsory 
powers for obtaining it, they should 
bring in a Bill for the purpose. He 
regretted that the people of London 
were not permitted to manage these 
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things for themselves, believing that 
if they were, they would be much better 
attended to than at present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he would put hon. Members who 
represented London constituencies to the 
test as to whether they were really as 
earnest in these matters as they pro- 
fessed. He did not doubt that these 
police cells were now in a very bad 
state; but the question was, who was 
to pay for improving them? No one 
had ever been able to give a valid 
reason why the country, as a whole, 
should be called upon to pay for the 
London Police Courts. The cost of the 

lice in Provincial towns was defrayed 
by the Municipalities. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is, perhaps, not aware that a 
Motion has been made to reduce the Vote 
with reference to a special matter. The 
hon. Member is now speaking on the 
Vote as a whole. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
in this difficulty ; he desired to explain 
why he did not intend to vote for the 
reduction. He found himself unable to 
vote for the reduction, for the reason 
that if the Amendment were carried 
there would be something left, and he 
desired to oppose the Vote as a whole. 
Should he pursue his remarks now, or 
must he make them later on ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It would be more 
regular for the hon. Gentleman to make 
his observations afterwards. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 91; 
Noes 150: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 287.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £233,520, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for contribution 
towards the Expensesofthe Metropolitan Police, 
and of the Horse Patrol and Thames Police, and 
for the Salaries of the Commissioner, Assistant 
Commissioners, and Receiver.’’ 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, the announcement whieh had been 
made by the Government during the 
ue few days took away from the 

otion he was about to make in regard 
to the Chief Commissioner’s salary some 
of the interest which would otherwise 
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have attached to it; but the specific 
declaration made that day by the Home 
Secretary, that the resignation of Sir 
Charles Warren was only in consequence 
of the attempt to enforce against him the 
Order as to the publication of Depart- 
mental matters, and that the Government 
accepted the responsibility for all the 
other questions which had been chal- 
lenged, rendered it necessary that he 
should make a full statement to the 
Committee. During the last 25 years, 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had had some op- 
portunity of judging of the relations 
which existed between the people of 
the Metropolis and the Commissioners of 
Police; and the alteration in those rela- 
tions was now so great that those who, 
like himself, wished for fair and reason- 
able agitation on the part of the people, 
regarded the state of things now exist- 
ing with some alarm. The Commis- 
sioners of Police had had, over and over 
again, to deal with very vast assemblies 
in the Metropolis; and when it uad 
been necessary for them to resort to 
physical foree they had done that 
without revolting public opinion. The 
general disposition of the people had 
been to obey the law, and to regard 
those who had the control of the police 
with something like respect. That had 
now entirely changed, and it was due to 
the conduct of the Commissioner of 
Police who had recently resigned—con- 
duct which, he understood, was endorsed . 
and approved by the Home Secretary, 
who was now entering the House. Al- 
though the Motion was, in point of 
terms, obliged to be directed against 
the Chief Commissioner, he wished the 
Committee to understand that, in point 
of fact, it was directed against the 
Home Secretary, who accepted the 
responsibility, and was bound to accept 
the responsibility, for all the matters 
which he should challenge him upon 
that night. In the first place, he com- 
plained of the conduct of the police in 
the distribution of voting papers in 
connection with the Marylebone Free 
Library. In that case and in others the 
Commissioner had challenged him to 
make complaints, and they should be 
inquired into; but, whenever he had 
made complaints, conditions had at once 
been annexed which had prevented the 
investigation being of the slightest 
value. In the case of the Marylebone 
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Library, the charge was that the police, 
with the knowledge of the Commissioner, 
had delivered voting papers as part of 
their duty, and, with the voting papers, 
other papers, asking persons to vote in a 
particular fashion. The evidence on 
that matter was overwhelming; and he 
submitted to the Home Secretary, in 
writing, at least a dozen instances, and 
was aware that, also in writing, at least 
20 more instances could be given. 
He now wished to know what investiga- 
tion was held; how it was held; who 
was permitted to be present; and what 
evidence, if any, was taken? It was 
absurd, when complaints were brought 
against the police, to hold hole-and- 
corner investigations, and then to taunt 
Members of that House who brought 
the charges by saying that they had no 
evidence whatever to support those 
charges. He now came to more serious 
matters. He made, some time ago, 


charges against the police of having 
assaulted persons after they were in 
custody ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it right ‘to say that he had kept 
back the charges without disclosing 
their nature to the authorities, and that 
he had made those charges without the 


shadow of foundation. At that time the 
Commissioner of Police had sworn evi- 
dence of every one of the charges which 
he had made; and the Commissioner 
must have either wantonly and wickedly 
misled the Home Secretary, or the right 
hon. Gentleman could not have suffi- 
ciently inquired into the matter sub- 
mitted to him. When he had brought 
these questions to the Home Secretary’s 
knowledge, he found that the deposi- 
tions had been filed. The right hon. 
Gentleman had himself laid on the 
Table a Return, showing that sworn in- 
formations were filed on December 3 
last year. Those informations were in 
the hands of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, and the Chief Commissioner of 
Police was, to his knowledge, himself 
present in Court when some of the de- 
positions were made. It rendered the 
performanee of a Member’s duties in 
that House exceedingly difficult, if that 
- Member was held up by a responsible 
Minister of the Crown as one who had 
‘made charges without a shadow of 
foundation.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had under- 
taken to investigate any charges if he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) would furnish a state- 
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ment of them; but when he furnished 
that statement, outlining the evidence he 
proposed to give, the right hon. Gentle- 
man made a stipulation that there 
should be no specific charges dealt with 
that had already been before a legal 
tribunal. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that every one of the 
cases had been before a magistrate ; and 
he offered him the barren privilege of 
not being able to prove any one of the 
allegations which he had made in the 
House, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman described as not having “a 
shadow of foundation.” This was only 
as affecting the moral responsibility of 
the right hon. Gentleman for the con- 
duct of the Chief Commissioner, which 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) was about to attack. 
He contended that the conduct of the 
Chief Commissioner was to be measured, 
with reference to the conduct of the 
= we by the description given by the 

ome Secretary in that House of the 
etatements which he had made. In that 
pathetic manner which had so much 
affected all of them, the right hon. 
Gentleman had spokeu of the police 
getting ‘“‘out of hand.” He might 
speak of them getting out of hand when 
they were charged on oath—on sworn 
depositions—with striking prisoners in 
their custody in the police station. In 
one case, which had been adjudicated 
upon by a magistrate, Police Constable 
Harry Greenwood was charged with 
striking a prisoner twice in the face at 
Bow Street Police Station. The right 
hon. Gentleman had charged him (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) with making charges with- 
out a shadow of foundation, and had 
said that if any of these things had 
occurred they would have been investi- 
gated. Well, he desired to know who 
had investigated this case of Constable 
Greenwood, and what kind of investiga- 
tion it was—whether it was a public 
or private investigation, for he had not 
much faith in police investigations? 
Then he had brought before the notice 
of the Home Secretary the case of the 
man Schumacher, who stated that before 
he was released he had to sign a state- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Schumacher had signed some 
voluntary statement; but that it was 
not put to him as a condition of his 
release. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minute before him of what took 
place at the investigation at Scotland 
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Yard? He (Mr. Bradlaugh) could 
prove that the man was asked to sign 
the statement—he could prove before a 
Select Committee of the House that this 
question was put to the police officer— 
“‘ Did you ask Schumacher to make this 
statement ?”’ and that the answer was 
“Yes.” It would not do after that to 
tell the Committee that charges without 
a shadow of foundation were made in 
that House for outside purposes. What- 
ever had been his relations with the 
authorities of this country, he had always 
kept them within the limi‘s of law and 
order, which was more than could be 
said for the police, for whose proceed- 
ings the Home Secretary was so ready 
to accept responsibility. Then there 
were the charges against Frederick 
Goodwin, 105 “G,” who was accused, 
on sworn depositions, of knocking a 
complainant off his seat in the police 
station with a violent blow, and of 
striking another complainant on the 
mouth with his clenched fist. Sworn 
depositions in those cases were filed on 
the 3rd of December, and were in the 
hands of the Treasury Solicitor on the 
4th of December; and yet in that 
House, when the matter was under 
debate, the Home Secretary thought 
it due to his position to say that he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had made charges 
which w.ve without foundation. He 
trusted that even at this, the eleventh 
hour, they would hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman some expression of 
regret for allowing so grave a charge to 
have been brought against him in the 
House of Commons, and to have re- 
mained without the slightest modifica- 
tion, although by speeches and ques- 
tions he had directed the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the filing of 
thesedepositions. Hetold the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had there every one 
of the office copies of the depositions, 
except the four depositions which were 
referred to in the Return, and which, 
therefore, he was content to leave as it 
stood, the right hon. Gentleman having 
admitted that the depositions were in the 
hands of the Treasury. What kind of 
discipline must there be in the police 
force when it became the habit to assault 
persons when in custody ? That was not 
the habit some years ago; in the Police 
Force of London there was good temper 
and good feeling shown on the side of 
the police. There was also great for- 
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bearance exhibited by the police. He 
had often tried their tempers very sorely 
indeed. When he had brought large 
masses of the people together, he remem- 
bered that the task of the police was a 
very severe one. He did not mean to 
say that nothing was done on these occa- 
sions, either on the side of a portion of 
the people or of the police, to provoke 
bad feeling, but the general tendency 
was a good tendency. Until this last 
year or two, the Commissioners of Police 
had avoided doing anything to provoke 
a breach ofthe peace. As to the assault- 
ing of persons in custody, let him say 
that if he could imagine—which he could 
not—that he was ever in a position of 
Ministerial responsibility, he should con- 
sider it his duty to exhaust all means of 
information before he allowed the possi- 
bility of such charges to be slurred over, 
or boasted that the summonses were dis- 
missed without costs when one man was 
in criminal custody already and could 
give no evidence. What he wanted to 
refer to now was a graver matter still. 
He would not discuss whether the people 
who assembled in Trafalgar Square 
should, or should not, have assembled 
there; but he thought that every Mem- 
ber of the Committee would agree with 
him that, supposing them not to have 
had the right, it was the duty of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police to have 
exhausted every reasonable means of 
keeping the people within obedience to 
the law before he resorted to brute force 
against them. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman stand up and say he thought 
the Commissioner of Police did that? 
If the right hon. Gentleman ventured to 
say so, he would put this case to him. 
A number of clubs, from different parts 
of London, marched to the Square. He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had nothing to do with 
the assembly; he was against it. He 
opposed it, and such advice as he could 
give was givea against it, so he spoke 
quite freely as far as this particular 
matter was concerned. But marching 
through the streets had been done over 
and over again. If the same law 
applied to political workmen’s clubs as 
applied to the Salvation Army, they had 
a right to march through the streets, and 
those who used force against them were 
lawless and law breakers. That was the 
view of the highest Judges; he was not 
now dealing with the question of meeting 
in Trafalgar Square. Sir Charles 
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Warren had his police—the police he did 
not blame, because they acte dunder Sir 
Charles Warren, and he did not blame 
him altogether, because he assumed Sir 
Charles Warren acted under the orders 
of the Home Secretary. [Mr. Mar- 
THEWSs assented.} He was glad he was 
right in that—glad for the sake of the 
discussion he was raising in the House. 
Because while they could only deal now 
on this Vote with the official who gave 
the orders to the police, everyone who 
voted in the Division Lobby for the pro- 
posed reduction would condemn the 
conduct of the Home Secretary, who 
allowed men to be ridden down in the 
public streets; allowed men to be bruised 
and beaten badly ; allowed men to be so 
treated that some had died since. Such 
was a bill of indictment that had not 
had to be levelled against a Home 
Secretary in this country for 50 years 
past. A number of men were marching 
up Holborn playing music, or what they 
called music. The police charged them, 
broke their drums and instruments, 
and bludgeoned the men most un- 
mercifully. That was not the way to 
deal with things in England; this, at 
any rate, was not Ireland. He never 
felt more tempted himself than when he 
had this to deal with, because he felt 
that his own conduct, previously in going 
to the Square, in holding meetings 
there, in claiming a right there, had 
given some colour to these poor folk 
that in their hour of trouble they might 
turn tohim. But he felt that the dis- 

sition of the military and police was 
intended to be so brutally used, that he 
counselled the men to submit to the 
wrong for the moment; but he did not 
intend that they should submit to it 
entirely, nor did he intend to submit to 
it now. He never overstated facts 
knowingly, and he expected that even 
the highest officers of the Crown would 
deal with him on the same footing 
when he was presenting the grievances 
of the people to the House. A large 
number of mounted police were in 
different parts of London, and they were 
encouraged to disperse the people by 
. Tiding among them, and on them, and 
over them. He had heard of this kind 
of thing being done in Russia, and in 
Germany, but not in England. How 
was it that such a complete change had 
come over the disposition of the people 
of the Metropolis? As long as his life had 
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been, this City had been orderly. There 
had been ebullition of feeling; there had 
been meetings for many objects ; there 
had been great demonstrations of every 
character; but there had never been the 
outrage on public liberty that had been 
perpetrated while the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Matthews) had held Office, 
and he impeached the right hon. Gentle- 
man before Parliament and before the 
peopleof England. Was it true that men 
in custody were assaulted ? It could not 
be said it was not true, because the Go- 
vernment’s own Return showed it. It 
might be said that the charges were 
made, but that they were not true, 
What steps did the Government take to 
investigate them? He had put several 
Questions in the vain hope that when 
the Home Secretary saw he had been 
misled by the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
or by the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
or by both, that feeling, which in other 
matters he had shown, of courtesy and 
kindliness—he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
had many instances of it—would have 
induced him to be reasonably fair ina 
matter of this kind; but he (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) stood with the absolute charge of 
falsehood made against him by the 
Home Secretary himself in the House. 
He was charged with keeping back facts 
which had never been brought before a 
magistrate. The Home Secretary knew, 
or ought to have known, what the facts 
were, because he had control of the very 
documents in the Home Office, which 
made out the opposite to all the right 
hon. Gentleman then said in the House. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Will the hon. 
Gentleman give me the date? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he forgot 
the date. He remembered that he bezan 
his speech one night, and continued it 
the next. He had quoted from Hansard 
the reply of the Home Secretary—a 
reply which gave him great pain. He 
tried to challenge it in every fashion he 
could, but he had never had an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with it in its com- 
pleteness until now. It could not have 
been possible he could have been fairly 
charged with keeping back these matters. 
Charges were absolutely entered at the 
Bow Street Police Court among the 
summonses issued on sworn informa- 
tions, whether true or false he did not 
care—informations which had never 
been inquired into, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman refused to allow to be 
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inquired into, on ane that they 
had been adjudica upon by the 
dismissal of the summonses. If that was 
not what he meant, the right hon. 
Gentleman should not have allowed it 
to have been written to him (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
name. In moving the reduction of this 
Vote, he asked the Committee, without 
regard to polities, first to express their 
opinion that the irritated state of public 
feeling in the Metropolis had been 
aggravated by the conduct of Sir Charles 
Warren, who imagined himself to be a 
military commander in London, instead 
of a civil officer, who imagined himself 
to have the duty of suppressing the 
people, instead of protecting them; and, 
secondly, he asked the Committee to 
condemn the Home Secretary, as the 
endorser of that policy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
the sum of £1,500, the Salary of the 
Chief Commissioner.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, the hon. 
Member had made a personal complaint 
against him. He assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that nothing was further from 
his wish than, even in the warmth of 
debate, to let drop the least expression 
which could give pain to any hon. Mem- 
ber of the House. In the report of his 
own words which he held in his hand, he 
could find nothing of the offensive cha- 
racter that the hon. Member complained 
of ; but all he could say was that, if he 
did use words imputing to the hon. 
Member that he made charges which he 
knew to be unfounded, he begged, with- 
out the slightest qualification, to retract 
any language of that sort, and to apolo- 
gize to the hon. Member. That was 
certainly not the purport of the charge 
which he intended to make against the 
hon. Member. What he did mean to 
say, and what he found he was reported 
to have said, was that the hon. Member 
mentioned the names of certain police 
constables, whom he held had_ been 
guilty of assaulting persons in their 
cells. Those names were new to him 
(Mr. Matthews) at the time of the de- 
bate; he had never heard of them before, 
and he protested against the police 
having such charges brought against 
them in the House suddenly and with- 
out Notice, when the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had had 
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weeks and months in which he might 
have brought them before a magistrate. 
Upon that occasion he pledged himself 
that even then, ifthe hon. Member would 
bring a primd facie case of misconduct 
against the police, the matter should be 
thoroughly inquired into by the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. That was the 
language he found he had himself used. 
He did not know to what report the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bradlaugh) had re- 
ferred, but if he was reported anywhere 
to have used language of the character 
the hon. Gentleman had quoted he sin- 
cerely regretted it, and hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would accept from him this 
apology as an atonement. As to the 
substance of the matter, he must adhere 
to what he had said before—namely, 
that the only reasonable way in which 
charges of this grave kind could possibly 
be investigated was before a magistrate. 
The hon. Member referred to a Return of 
a later period, from which it appeared, 
no doubt, that Coleman had not filed an 
information, had not lodged a sworn 
deposition, but had simply obtained a 
summons against a police constable 
named Greenwood. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
with reference to that point. The right 
hon. Gentleman would find it reported 
that he had asked him whether, on the 
2nd or 3rd of December, four depositions 
were not filed in support of the charges 
of Ooleman, White, Crawford, and 
another; and whether the office copies 
of those depositions were not taken by 
the Treasury on the following day? 
The names of Crawford, White, and 
Coleman, were all used by him in the 
debate in the House. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had with 
him « list of the names used in the de- 
bate by the hon. Gentleman. Ooleman, 
no doubt, was one of the names men- 
tioned ; the others were Ellis, Morris, 
Sullivan, and Cruikshank. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Those are wit- 
nesses to the assaults. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the hoa. 
Member would forgive him—he had the 
hon. Member’s speech beforehim. The 
hon. Member cited those four persons 
as persons who had been assaulted by 
the police. He said, for instance, 
that— 

‘*A man named Ellis would prove that he 
asked at Bow Street Police Court whether he 
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could have bail. The idea of bail, he said, 
seemed to have exasperated the police, who 
thereupon cuffed and kicked him down the 
passage into his cell, using a foul expression 
about the bail. Surely these were sufficiently 
grave charges, and needed investigation? He 
would only trouble the House with three more 
cases. John Morris offered this statement :— 
‘When I got to King Street Police Station, 
there was a line of men in uniform, and some in 
plain clothes, on each side. They all kicked 
and cuffed me cruelly as I passed down. My 
head and face were cut by them, and bled.’ A 
man named Neil made a statement respecting 
another called Sullivan :—‘I followed him to 
Vine Street Station, and whilst he was being 
taken I saw one of the police strike him on the 
back of the head with a stick. He was then 
taken inside the Station. I tried to make in- 
quiries about him from the Inspector. There 
was a man in plain clothes inside the Station. 
I was punched on the jaw by him, and pushed 
down the Station steps.’ ’’—(3 Hansard, [323] 
42.) 


These were three distinct charges never 
investigated before any magistrate, and 
never brought before a Court of Justice ; 
and he said to the hon. Gentleman at 


the time that if he would bring before | g 


him anything like a primd facie case in 
regard to any one of the three men, he 
would instruct the Director of Public 
Prosecutions to prosecute the constables 
who were charged with conduct of that 
kind. What other satisfactory inquiry 
could he offer? The hon. Gentleman 
himself had poured all the vials of his 
scorn upon inquiries conducted by the 
police, and he thought that the hon. 
Gentleman was right. He (Mr. Mat- 
thews) was continually obliged to address 
inquiries to the Chief Constables or to 
the Superintendents of Police, and of 
taking the best information he could get 
from them; but they were not satis- 
factory inquiries. They were hole-and- 
corner inquiries; they were inquiries 
conducted by men who, of course, were 
animated by a feeling of esprit de corps 
—he was not blaming them, or suggest- 
ing anything wrong—and who involun- 
tarily wished to stand by their own 
subordinates. He would like to know 
whether it would not have heen offering 
hon. Gentlemen a most unsatisfactory 
inquiry if he had limited the inquiry to 
a Departmental inquiry, an inquiry 
which was quite sufficient if the object 
was to punish a policeman by way of 
reducing his pay, or class, and so forth ? 
For that purpose, no doubt, an inquiry 
vefore a man’s superiors was satisfac- 
tory; but the hon. Member brought 
charges which involved very grave and 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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despicable conduct on the part of the 
Police Force, if true. He (Mr. Mat- 
thews) was responsible. He accepted 
the responsibility most fully; he would 
never tolerate or allow such a state of 
things to continue if established ; and in 
proportion to the gravity of the charge 
must be the satisfactoriness of the in- 
quiry. The hon. Member made these 
charges in the House, and he submitted 
to the hon. Gentleman, perhaps in lan- 
guage of warmth—he regretted it if it 
was so—that that was not the way to 
make charges of the kind. What the 
hon. Member ought to have done was to 
have got the men to have gone before 
the magistrates, and not only to have 
obtained summonses, and then, as Mr. 
Coleman did, get them dismissed —— 
= BRADLAUGH: He was in 
aol. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Not always. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: He was in gaol 
yesterday, and, I believe, he is stil] in 


aol. 
Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was very 
sorry for Mr. Coleman ; he did not know 
that his period of imprisonment was so 
long. But these all procured the sum- 
monses to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred ; but none of them appeared. A 
solicitor appeared, but called no evi- 
dence, and allowed the summonses to 
be dismissed. In the case at Bow 
Street-—which was dismissed with 
heavy costs upon the parties not 
being there to adduce any evidence 
in support of their charges—the heavy 
costs were imposed by the magistrate to 
indicate his opinion of the conduct of 
those who brought charges such as these 
against the police, so as to raise a preju- 
dice against them, but without any evi- 
dence or even intention to support them. 
That was what he complained of; and 
the hon. Member, who was always fair 
to his opponents, would not deny that 
there was just ground for complaint. 
The hon. Gentleman said truly that the 
right conduct of the police to the people 
was a matter of importance. He said 
truly that anything like brutality on the 
part of the police was a thing which 
anyone in his (Mr. Matthews’) position 
ought to reprobate and put down most 
sternly. That was perfectly true, and 
in proportion to the gravity of the 
charges, in proportion to the obloquy 
cast on the police, was the necessity for 
a full, fair, and sworn inquiry before one 
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_ of the magistrates of the land. It was not 


by telling captivating statements—the 
hon. Gentleman always interested the 
House when hespoke—that these charges 
ought to be sustained. He hoped that 
the hon. Member, who was a fair- 
minded man, would regard this as a 
satisfactory answer to the point he had 
raised. He did not propose to follow 
the hon. Gentleman into a discussion 
of the Trafalgar Square incidents of 
last year; they had already, he thought, 
been adequately discussed ; he had no. 
thing to retract from he then said, and 
nothing to regret. He fully accepted 
the responsibility of what was then 
done, and what then happened. No 
one regretted more than he did the 
incidents which took place in the course 
of those months. No one saw the 
growth of that agitation with greater 
concern than he did, seeing that it was 
absolutely necessary to put a stop to it. 
No one, too, was more rejoiced than he 
was at the admirable good sense that 
had been exhibited by the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis in setting their faces against 
the proceedings which were then taking 
place, and becoming both a danger and 
a nuisance. He watched that good 
sense of the people of the Metropolis 
with extreme satisfaction. It was a 
gratifying fact that Trafalgar Square, 
which had hitherto been undisturbed for 
a great many years, had now been re- 
stored to the use of the peaceable and 
orderly inhabitants. He was unwilling 
to follow the hon. Member further into 
this topic, but he would follow him into 
some other of his observations. The 
hon. Gentleman complained a good deal 
of the use made of the police in regard 
to the distribution of voting papers 
under the Free Libraries Act. He had 
already given the hon. Gentleman all 
the information he had been able to 
obtain upon the subject. This was a 
small matter, and he did not think that 
any responsibility belonged to him. 
Although it was true the police distri- 
buted voting papers, it was no part of 
their police duties. It had, however, 
been a practice, since 1837, for the 


police to take charge of the distribution 
of parochial voting papers. In 1869, 
Sir Edmund Henderson proposed to dis- 
continue the practice, but the Local 
Government Board raised considerable 
objection, and the practice had con- 
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tinued from that day to this. Tho 
police, however, distributed the papers 
in their own time, and on their own re- 
es it was no police duty at 

1. The hon. Gentleman alleged that 
policemen went round distributing 
papers requesting voters to vote 
against the establishment of Free Li- 
braries. He (Mr. Matthews) made 
inquiries, and the information he got 
from the Commissioner of Police was 
that, having demanded explanations, 
all the policemen denied having distri- 
buted such papers. But the matter did 
not rest there. He (Mr. Matthews) re- 
ceived a letter from a Mr. Edward 
White, who told him he was a member 
of a ratepayers’ association, and that 
that association had engaged boy mes- 
sengers in order to distribute the ob- 
noxious papers asking the electors to 
vote ‘‘No.” That exactly agreed with 
the information he got from the Com- 
missioner of Police—namely, that there 
were boys who were engaged in distri- 
buting those papers; but, no doubt, 
they accompanied the police in a great 
many instances. He had a letter from 
the Commissioner of Police stating that 
the police had no instructions to distri 
bute such papers, and he had the as- 
surance of a member of the association 
of ratepayers that he and his fellow 
members had gone to the expense of 
engaging boys for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the papers. Mr. White also 
informed him that the Free Libraries 
Association sent their election papers 
by post. That, no doubt, was the 
better plan. He hoped this explana- 
tion would commend itself to the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Member had 
said that a man named Schumacher 
was compelled by the police to sign 
a statement, and had asked why 
he (Mr. Matthews) had denied the 
fact? He had not got the papers 
before him, but his memory was 
sufficiently good to enable him to 
answer the question. He called for a 
Report from the local Inspector in whose 
presence the statement was signed, and 
it appeared that there was not the 
slightest ground for the supposition that 
the man was forced to sign the paper 
previously to his release. The man was 
released, not for having signed the 
statement, but because he had given an 
explanation of an apparently suspicious 
circumstance. The man made the expla- 
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nation, and he was asked to put his state- 
ment in writing, and he did so, but quite 
of hisown accord. What reason was there 
to distrust such an account as that ?—it 
was in accordance w th probability. The 
man had made a satiefactory explana- 
tion of what was apparently guilty con- 
duct of a member of the Police Force. 
That explanation satisfied the police, 
but before allowing the man to go, he 
was asked if he objected to put his 
statement in writing. What was there 
in that at all improbable ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
explain. After the charge was entered 
on the sheet, it should have gone before 
a Magistrate for adjudication in the 

roper way, and there should not have 

een the irregular transaction of releas- 
ing a man upon some statement being 
signed by him. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that with 
what the hon. Gentleman said now he 
agreed entirely, and, as he told the hon. 
Gentleman yesterday, the Inspector had 
been severely reprimanded. It was quite 
irregular, after a charge was once en- 
tered on the sheet, to allow that charge 
to be disposed of other than by a Magis- 
trate, but that was not what the hon. 
Member found fault with just now. He 
found fault with him (Mr. Matthews) 
for not instituting some further inquiry 
into his assertion that the man’s state- 
ment had been extorted from him. He 
repeated that when the hon. Member 
made complaints, amounting to criminal 
charges, he must substantiate those 
charges in the only way the law of the 
country allowed—namely, by evidence 
in Court. That offer he had always 
made to the hon. Gentleman, to that 
offer he adhered, and he should never 
be able, he was afraid, to make any 
larger offer on a subject of this kind. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, he would not occupy 
the time of the Committee more than a 
very few minutes in referring to the 
organization of the police in his consti- 
tuency, and in mentioning what passed 
between the police authorities and him- 
self about a couple of months ago. On 
_ the 9th of September he read the account 

of the fourth or fifth terrible murder 
which had taken place in his constitu- 
ency, and he thought the time had 
arrived when a reward should be offered 
for the discovery of the criminal. On 
Monday the 10th of September he came 


Mr. Matthews 
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to town, saw the Inspector of Police at 
the Leman Street Station, and asked 
him whether the Government intended 
to offer a reward? The Inspector re. 
plied that he did not know whether they 
did or not. He (Mr. Montagu) then 
said he believed the Home Secretary 
was absent from town at the time, and 
that some delay might arise in offering 
a reward. He, therefore, desired that 
the police should offer £100 reward at 
his own expense, but through the 
agency of the police. The Inspector 

romised to submit his proposal to the 
Soantidnie of Police, and asked him 
to put the offer down in writing. On 
the 17th of September he received a 
letter from Whitehall Place, stating that 
the Commissioner of Police had laid the 
offer before the Secretary of State, who 
did not consider it advisable that any 
reward should be offered in the case. 
On the 18th of September, there having 
been some delay in his receiving the 
reply, he wrote to the Oommissioner a 
letter, in which he said that the opinion 
of the Secretary of State that no reward 
should be offered for the discovery of 
the Whitechapel murderer was not in 
accord with the general feeling on the 
subject. He stated that the argument 
advanced by some that the possible in- 
crease in the amount of the reward 
might prevent prompt discovery did not 
apply in his case; but, nevertheless, had 
the decision of the Home Secretary been 
promptly obtained, he should not havo 
interfered in the matter. He also 
stated in the letter that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was too late to with- 
draw his offer, and in case infor- 
mation was received which led to 
the conviction of the murderer ho 
must pay the £100 to the person en- 
titled to receive it, and that it remained 
for the police to decide wiiether notices 
of reward should be posted in White- 
chapel by the police at his expense. He 
likewise stated in his communication 
that when he made his proposal, he was 
not aware that the Government had 
ceased to offer rewards in cases of 
murder. He particularly wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to two 
points. The first was that the Commis- 
sioner of Police did not evidently very 
much object to the reward being offered, 
otherwise he would have refused the 
offer at once, and so stopped his (Mr. 
Montagu’s) action. Instead of doing 
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that, however, he submitted the offer 
to the Home Secretary. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Com- 
missioner was in favour of offering a 
reward, and differed from the Home 
Secretary on that question. The second 
point was that the police persistently 
refused to post up notices at his expense, 
although shortly before, in the case of a 
man who was shot, they did post up 
notices offering a reward of £100 which 
was privately offered. Now, although 
he did not agree with the policy of the 
Home Secretary in capaed ¢ to offering 
rewards, had the refusal reached him 
promptly he certainly should not have 
intervened in the matter. He still held 
the opinion that in such a case of hor- 
rible crimes committed, so far, with im- 
punity, some divergence from the general 
rule in regard to rewards should be made. 
If a Government reward, accompanied 
by the qualifying pardon which had been 
published, had been promptly offered, 
there might have beon some information 
received which would have led to the 
detection of the criminal. There was 
no doubt that this wild beast had a lair, 
and that someone must see him go to 
and from it. Let him remind the Com- 
mittee that since he had offered the 
reward his action had been justified by 
the offer of the Corporation of the City 
of London of a reward of £500, and also 
by the offer by two staunch supporters 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 

Secretary, gentlemen who represented 
Divisions of the Tower Hamlets, of re- 
wards. That was hisreply tothe reflections 
upon him and others who had offered 
rewards which were conveyed in the 
answer of the Home Secretary yester- 
day. He certainly did not consider 
the strong remarks contained in the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
were entirely justified. One word he 
had to say about the organization of 
the police in his district of White- 
chapel. The residents of Whitechapel 
and Spitalfields felt that they had not 
sufficient pelice protection. They thought 
that in a district where poor people 
abounded in greater proportion, and in, 
perhaps, greater wretchedness than else- 
where in England, adequate provision 
should be made for police protection 
there. They songeiedl the fact that the 
poverty in that district did result in vice 
and crime, and that although the police 
in Whitechapel were said to do their 
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work very well, their number was cer- 
tainly limited. He had the best autho- 
rity for stating that trade, owiag to the 
scare which the recent murders had 
caused, had been terribly depressed. In 
some cases the receipts of prominent 
tradesmen in Whitechapel did not now 
reach one-half of the sum they reached at 
the same period last year, which was not a 
prosperous year. As a matter of fact, 
many people did not care now to go into 
the streets afterdark. Some weeks ago 
he presented a Petition to the Home 
Secretary signed by the most respectable 
tradesmen of his constituency, asking 
for increased police protection for the 
district. He had received no definite 
reply as to what the Home Secretary 
intended to do ; all he had received was 
a simple acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the Petition. Hast London very 
rarely appealed for outside help, but 
when it was a question of life and death, 
and also of the success of the trade of 
the district, he trusted that the appeal 
made by his constituents would not be 
made in vain. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, it was not his intention to make 
any complaint against the Home Secre- 
tary, or to bring any charge against 
individual constables. The Home Secre- 
tary, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Northampton(Mr. Bradlaugh), had dealt 
with some incidents of the past; what 
hon. Members wanted was some declara- 
tion as to the future, especially in view 
of the resignation of Sir Charles Warren. 
Londoners, and his constituents among 
them, earnestly desired that the Police 
Force should be a civilian force under 
a civilian head. They bel-eved, rightly 
or wrongly, that during the last two 
years it had been systematically demoral- 
ized by its administration ; they thought 
the military idea had been made the one 
dominant principle, much to the detri- 
ment of the force, and really to the 
danger of the whole social order of 
London. The Committee must recollect 
the people had every right to be ap- 
prehensive; they were denied during 
the debates on the Local Government 
Act any control over or any voice in the 
management of the Police Force. He 
did not intend to go into the question of 
popular control any more than he meant 
to deal with the question of cost, but 
he asserted that during the last few 
years, by the militarizing process which 
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had been going on, by systematic at- 
tempts to separate the police from the 
people, a state of friction had been pro- 
duced between the head of the police 
and the Local Authorities, such as, he 
thought, tended to produce very unsatis- 
factory relations between the different 
verning powers in London. Let 
Bim ive a single instance of wha‘ oc- 
cu only last year, an instance very 
much illustrating the whole case. There 
was a funeral of some local celebrity 
who belonged to a friendly society. In 
the olden days a mere communication 
to the District Superintendent would 
have secured an adequate police force 
without application to headquarters; 
but such a system of red-tapeism had 
been established, that the application 
had to go up to Scotland Yard, and he 
believed no answer was returned until 
two days after the funeral had taken 
place. The Home Secretary must know 
that the militarizing process had been 
carried much further. He must know 
that the police used to mix freely in 
their lodgings with the people outside, 
but that an attempt had been made to 
restrict them to barracks, and that 
definite rules had been formulated as to 
enlistment, which tended practically to 
make the ranks of the Police Force ac- 
cessible mainly to old soldiers. The up- 
shot was very unsatisfactory. The result 
was foreseen some time ago, and this 
was not the first time that the Home Office 
had been warned against it. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s Predecessor had been 
warned against trying tomake the Police 
Force military in its character and ten- 
dency. As far back as 1869, an ex-police 
magistrate now living wrote an article in 
which he strongly condemned the attempt. 
The men were gradually transformed 
into a quasi-military force, drilled, dis- 
tributed, and managed as soldiers. The 
body thus wanted alertness and mobility, 
and theindividual members almost inevit- 
ably were defective in self-reliance. In- 
stead of being a handy civic force, com- 
pored of intelligent units, each of whom 
was a local power on the side of society, 
they constituted a motley, cumbrous, and 
badly-organized army, which was never 
required as a whole, and was nearly 
useless in detail. In their policemen they 
did not want stiff, methodical, and de- 
pendent machines; they wanted a self- 


{COMMONS} 





found in constant contact with their 
fellow-men and in the diligent pur- 
suit of strictly police duty. He (Mr, 
Lawson) implored the Home Secretary, 
now that he was able to, to appoint 
a man in whom the population of 
London would have trust, to do his 
best to restore public confidence and 
public sympathy with the police. He 
suggested to him whether it might not 
be advisable to take as the new head of 
the Police Force one of the men who 
had won their spurs in the Provincial 
towns under municipal control? He was 
certain that if any soldier of the same 
type as Sir Charles Warren were ap- 
pointed exactly the same results would 
again ensue. He did not wish to make 
a personal attack upon Sir Charles 
Warren, but immense importance at- 
tached to the appointment. What 
Londoners wanted was a civil head 
who would put a stop at once to the 
militarizing tendencies which had cha- 
racterized the administration of the last 
few years. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he de- 
sired to confirm very shortly the lan- 
guage which had been used by his hon. 

riend the Member for West St. Pan- 
cras (Mr. Lawson) as to the necessity 
for a change in the system of the ad- 
ministration of the London Police. He 
certainly felt compelled, as a protest 
against the state of things which had 
gone on for two or three years past, to 
vote with the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He did not 
think that the present state of things 
had been appreciated and understood 
by the Home Secretary. He did not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
had completely understood how people 
in London had become divorced further 
and further from that sympathy with 
the Police Force, from that sympathy 
with the Civil Force, which ought to 
exist in a community. He had no reason 
whatever for making this statement, 
same 4 now that Sir Charles 
Warren had gone, except from an ab- 
solute conviction of its truth. There could 
be no doubt whatever that the military 
dispositions of Sir Charles Warren, in 
connection with the Trafalgar Square 
meeting, were perfectly in character. 
Let him tell the Home Secretary what 
the gravamen of the charge was. There 





acting force, whose best drill was to be 
Mr. Lawson 


came from every part of London on that 
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day representative, responsible men be- 
ieaging to the industrial classes, and 
their report of what happened was taken 
down by members of the Bar. It was 
taken down by responsible men under 
circumstances which left no doubt of its 
truth. A more horrible record was not 
to be found than that which existed in 
the report. The depositions of 150 
witnesses, most of them of the highest 
responsibility, were taken as to the con- 
duct of the civilian force at the quarter 
of a mile points from Trafalgar Square, 
where there were no representatives of 
the Press. It was not too much to ask 
that there should be an inquiry into the 
evidence sworn as to the conduct of the 
lice in the kicking of people, in the 
Eoockinn down of old men and women 
and defenceless people without any sort 
of excuse. 
Mr. MATTHEWS asked where the 
depositions were ? 
rn. FIRTH said, the right hon. 
Gentleman could have the depositions, 
as he might have had them months ago; 
a summary of them had already been 


printed. There was nothing in the 


world more interesting and remarkable 
than the absolute innocence of expres- 
sion, and childlike and bland manner, 
which the Home Secretary put on when 
such observations were made. He 
assured the right hon. Gentleman that 
there was not a shadow of doubt in the 
minds of those of them who had nothing 
to gain or lose by a judgment in the 
matter of the truth of the statements 
which had been made. If the Home 
Secretary would undertake, in case he 
was satisfied that more than 100 re- 
sponsible witnesses would give evi- 
dence of the gross misconduct on the 
part of the police, to have an inquiry, 
all the depositions should be laid before 
him. That was a fair proposition, which 
he (Mr. Firth) and his Friends were 
a gpa to make. Sir Charles Warren 

ad gone. He hoped he (Mr. Firth) 
should be among the last men to say 
anything with respect to a man who 
was gone, a man who was manifestly 
unfit for his position. He trusted that, 
in making the new appointment, the 
Home Secretary would choose a man 
who would possess the confidence of the 
ape of London, and who would not 
deal with the people on the military 
lines which had characterized police ad- 
ministration of late. 


{Novemsgr 14, 1888} 
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It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to e his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


eee ~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 14th November, 1888, 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Civiz Service Estimates; Crass III.— 
Law anv Justice, Vote 9. 

Resolutions |November 13) reported. 

Postic Bit — Withdrawn — Church Sites 

(Compulsory Powers Repeal) * [28]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 

LAW AND JUSTICE—ALLEGED CON- 
VICTION OF TWO INNOCENT MEN. 
Mr. MILVAIN (Durham) asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether an inquiry has been 
made by or on behalf of the Solicitor to 
the Treasury into the confession of a 
man who alleges that he and another 
committed a burglary at Edlingham 
Vicarage, in the County of Northum- 
berland, for which offence two other 
men were convicted at the Northumber- 
land Winter Assizes in the year 1879, 
and have been ever since suffering penal 
servitude ; whether any Report has been 
made by the Solicitor to the Treasury 
in respect of such confession ; if so, 
whether such Report supports the 
theory of the truth of the con- 
fession and the innocence of the 
prisoners ; and, has he taken any, or 
or what steps does he propose to take, 
in consequence of such Report ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): There 
has been a careful inquiry and Report 
made on the subject of the burglary at 
Edlingham Vicarage in the year 1879, 
of which two men were convicted in that 
year. The circumstances that have 
been elicited are most singular and un- 
precedented. After careful considera- 
tion I have directed criminal proceedings 
to be taken against two other men ; and 
it would, therefore, be improper that I 
should express any opinion on the 
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matter. Inthe meanwhile, and pend- 
ing the issue of these proceedings, I 
have directed that the two men who 
were convicted in 1879 should be re- 
leased on licence. 


AUSTRALIA—QU EENSLAND—APPOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR HENRY A. 
BLAKE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, What were the 
exact words of the telegram from the 
Prime Minister of Queensland asking to 
be informed of the name of the proposed 
Governor before the actual appoint- 
ment ; and, whether the Government of 
South Australia has communicated a 
similar request to the British Govern- 
ment regarding the new Governor of 
South Australia ; and, if so, what reply 
has been sent by the Secretary of State ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Goxsr) 
(Chatham): In the absence of my hon. 
Friend I have been asked to read his 
answer to this Question. The following 
is the telegram referred to, which was 
received on the 18th of October :-— 

“ Urge that I may be informed confidentiall 
of name of proposed Governor of Queensland, 
before the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
decides definitely upon the matter.” 

The letter addressed to the Agent 

General for Queensland in acknow- 

ledgment of this telegram was read to 

the House on Monday last. I take this 
opportunity of also reading the telegram 
received from the Government of Queens- 
land on the 8th instant, and the reply to 
which has been given to the House. 

The telegram from the Chief Secretary, 

Brisbane, to the Agent General for 

Queensland, London, was as follows :— 
“ Referring to your telegram of the 19th of 

October, inform the my of State for the 

Colonies that Sir H Blake's appointment 

is not acknowledged to be satisfactory ; its an- 

nouncement has been received with general 
astonishment and indignation. His career 
should not have marked him out as fit for 
governing a Colony possessing responsible Go- 
vernment. A more unfortunate appointment 
could not have been made. Sir Samuel Griffith 
authorizes me to join his protest with mine. 

Thus all sides in politics are represented.’’ 

A letter was received yesterday after- 

noon from the Agent General for South 

Australia to the effect mentioned in the 

second Question. Her Majesty’s Go- 

vernment has not yet had time to con- 
sider the reply to it. 


Mr. Matthews 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS) 
THE MEETING ON CLERKENWELL 
GREEN. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, Whether the Secretary of Statr. 
for the Home Department could give 
the House any information with res 
to the dispersal of a meeting on Clerken- 
well Green by the police on Tuesday 
night ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had not yet heard anything of 
the matter. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_ —— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Crass I1I.—Law anv Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,243, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for con- 
tribution towards the Expenses of the Metropo- 
litan Police, and of the Horse Patrol and Thames 
Police, and for the Salaries of the Commissioner, 
Assistant Commissioners, and Receivers.” 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) said, he should like to say a 
word upon this very important question, 
because he thought that justice had 
hardly been done to Sir Charies Warren. 
Sir Charles Warren was selected as one 
of the most fit and proper men to under- 
take the very important t which he 
had occupied with general satisfaction to 
the police during the last two or three 
years. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
thought his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews), in 
the statement which he had made, 
had not given to the Cozamittee those 
full reasons for his retirement which 
they had a right to expect, looking 
at the distinguished position which Sir 
Charles Warren had held. He did not 
wish to cast a single word of blame 
upon his right hon. Friend, but he 
thought the Committee were entitled to 
hear and to know that Sir Charles 
Warren, so far as the efficiency and the 
discipline of the Police Force was con- 
cerned, had endeavoured most honestly 
to discharge his duties. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) had heard it as an 
open secret that the force themselves 
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regretted extremely the course which 
had been taken with regard to Sir 
Charles Warren. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Members might cry ‘‘Oh, oh!” but he 
was in a position to say that he had 
heard this on very good authority. He 
understood that the police regretted the 
loss of a man who, having regard to 
every Department and every detail of 
that complicated machine, the Metro- 
politan Police, desired, to the best of 
his ability, to put the Force into the 
best possible working order. Sir Charles 
Wazuren had spared himself no time or 
labour in the discharge of the onerous 
duties that were entrusted to him. 
Well, he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
would go a little further than that, and 
would venture to say that unless full 
and implicit confidence was reposed in 
whoever had the control of the Police 
Force, that man’s influence would be 
tied, and he would be unable to do his 
duties; and it became a very serious 
question when they had a man ham- 
pered, as he would venture to say the 
head of the police had been hampered, 
by a dual control, carried out in the way 
it had been carried out, between himself 
and the Home Office, that he was unable 
to do the work in the way in which he 
would like to do it. No one would 
deny that Sir Charles Warren had 
discharged his duties with regard to 
Trafalgar Square to the best of his 
abilities, and he(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
was bound to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the fo Secretary had been 
a little more determined with regard 
to the course of proceedings at that 
time— ; 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.)}: You would have had 
a revolution ! 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
There would not have been so much 
discussion of these Trafalgar Square 
occurrences. But what he particularly 
rose for the purpose of saying, and what 
no one would deny, on whatever side of 
the House he sat, and whatever opinion 
he might hold, was that the Police Force 
ought to be supported, because upon the 
Police Force we alone looked for the 
protection of this enormous and vast 
Metropolis. [Cries of ‘‘No,no!” and 
“Certainly not!’’] Great responsibility 
rested upon hon. Members who made 
charges which might be true, or might 
not be true, but which certainly, unless 
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they were true and could be proveds 
could only tend to diminish the efficiency 
of the police. He thought there was no 
one who would say that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the junior Member for Nor- 
thampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), if the state- 
ments he made last night were absolutely 
accurate and could be proved, should not 
have brought his statements forward at 
the time the occurrences took place, when 
the man or men in the Police Force 
who had misbehaved themselves in the 
way described would have been brought 
to task. In rough terms the allegation 
was that some unfortunate man who 
was convicted and had to go to the cells, 
passed along a line of policemen who 
pushed, kicked, and struck him as he 
went. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) saw 
sitting opposite to him the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), who had been Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and he ventured to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman would corroborate him that 
there could be no discipline in a Force 
which would allow constables to act in 
the manner alleged. He ventured to 
say, however, that discipline did reign 
in the Metropolitan Police Force. He 
would now go to a more important 
question. They knew that a new ap- 
pointment must be made to the head of 
the Metropolitan Police Force, and 
surely when such an appointment was 
being made, Parliament ought to know 
exactly in what position the police stood 
in regard tothe Home Office. They ought 
to know whether the head of the police 
was really to be the head of the Body, 
so far as discipline and management 
was concerned, and if he was to have 
supreme command. In Provincial Dis- 
tricts, the Chief Constable had abso- 
lute control over the discipline of the 
Force. It was true the local authorities 
could stop his pay or dismiss him if he 
did not do his duty, but he had the sole 
responsibility for the organization of 
and the maintenance of order in the 
Force, and he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
failed to see, in this regard, why a man 
selected in the Metropolis as head of the 
Police should not have a_ position 
analogous to that of a Chief Constable 
in the Provinces. ‘hen there was the 
question of the Detective Department, 
and he thought that before any appoint- 
ment was made they ought to know 
exactly what was going to happen in 
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that Department. Was it to be a half- 
and-half sort of Department under the 
Home Office, or was it to be entirely 
under the control of the head of the 
Polive? If it was to be under the control 
of the head of the Police, it should be 
absolutely under his control; if it was 
to be under the Home Office, it should 
be a separate Department—the two 
things should not be mixed up together. 
The public had a right to know who 
was responsible for the efficiency of the 
Detective Department as well as for the 
efficiency of the Police Force generally. 
He had said this much because he 
thought that when a man had done such 
distinguished service as Sir Charles 
Warren, when he left the Service some- 
thing shoull be said in recognition of 
the zeal and energy he had displayed. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he would ask the House to believe 
that in censuring the conduct of the late 
Commissioner of Police he was not 
actuated by any personal spite. He 
believed that Sir Charles Warren was 
an honourable and straightforward man, 
and a man of courage; but at the same 
time he was the most illfitted man, per- 
haps, in the British Empire to fill such 
a position. He said this with a free 
conscience that in this gentleman’s dis- 
missal he had neither heart nor part, 
and if he were asked suddenly to answer 
the popular cry of ‘“ Who killed Cock 
Warren?” he should say ‘“ Gent- 
Davis.” But he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would not send him in partibus 
infidelium and so commit some unfortu- 
nate infidels at a distance to a charge of 
a military officer who had not scrupled 
to over-ride our constitution, and to treat 
British citizens half a mile from the 
House as if they were rebels in some 
island in the South Sea. The police out- 
rages for which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary took upon himself 
the responsibility, had borne fruit, and 
only last night there was a meeting at 
Clerkenwell Green, and the retiring 
"Snag was dispersed with violence 
y the police for no cause whatever. 
He must ask the.attention of the House 
for a few minutes whilst he read from 
the columns of Zhe Daily News. He 
knew The Daily News was not an 
Anarchist paper, but a hard and fast, 
buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the poorest, bourgeois sheet—a very dull 
paper since it had not been served up 
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with the sauce of Andrew Lang. He 
(Mr. Cunninghame Graham) was present 
at a meeting last night with Mr. Morris, 
the poet, at Clerkenwell Green, which 
was attended by 15,000 or 16,000 
persons, a meeting to protest against 
any interference with the right of public 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, to express 
satisfaction at the dismissal of Sir Charles 
Warren, and to call for the resignation 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. Zhe Daily News’ account of 
what transpired was as follows :— 


‘* Considerable satisfaction was evinced at the 

retirement of Sir Charles Warren, and the 
hope was repeatedly expressed that Mr. 
Matthews would quickly follow his example. 
A large body of foot and mounted police was 
stationed in the vicinity, but they did not 
exercise their authority until the proceedings 
were far advanced.’’ 
He (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) had 
finished his speech at 9 o’clock, and he 
had spoken subsequently in the House. 
The events he would now read occurred 
about 10 o’clock. 

** At about half-past 10 the speaking at one 
of the platforms came to an end, and the East 
Finsbury contingent thereupon re-formed itself 
into a procession and started from the Green 
with banners flying, drums beating, and a few 
lighted torches held aloft. Six mounted and a 
dozen or so foot police immediately charged the 
procession, and amid a scene of much animation 
the torches were extinguished, the drums 
silenced, and the banners lowered. A large 
crowd bore round to the right and proceeded 
up the King’s Cross Road, accompanied by a 
number of police, including three patrols, who 
made repeated efforts to disperse the gathering. 
The people, however, held together, and pro- 
ceeded in a body towards the Pentonville Road. 
On arriving outside the police station the 
number of constables was largely recruited, 
and the Superintendent in charge gave orders 
to his men to scatter the crowd. Several 
charges were at once made, a few blows being 
exchanged, and in a few minutes the road was 
cleared.”’ 

He would ask the House whether this 
did not sound more like a description 
of what might be expected to take place 
at Donnybrook Fair, or at a rowdy 
meeting in Texas, or in the Rio Grande, 
than in the capital of the civilized 
world? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary stated that he was 
responsible for all that the police did. 
Was he satisfied with having upon his 
shoulders the responsibility for such 
doings as these, in which the violence of 
the Police Force fell upon the poorest 
classes of Her Majesty’s —— 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary whether he con- 
templated with much satisfaction the 
assurance he gave last night with regard 
to this responsibility ? He (Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham) would assure the right 
hon. Gentleman of the circumstance 
which could not be within his know- 
ledge. It was this: For the last year 
he had urged at many meetings, and had 
pleaded in private with men of the more 
violent section of advance in this coun- 
try, on behalf of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he did not hesitate to say 
before God and this House, that he had 
stood between the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary and death 
many times. But how could he be re- 
sponsible for men of this kind in the 
future? Was it not likely that if this 
state of things was allowed to continue, 
and British citizens were allowed to be 
beaten down at a public meeting with- 
out the reading of the Riot Act, the 
people would turn in the end, and we 
should have some frightful horror—such 
as occurred in Chicago—to debate in that 
House. God grant that this thing 
might not go any further. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
who was so ready to assume responsi- 
bility for the Acts of Sir Charles 
Warren, had assumed responsibility for 
the blood of the two men who were 
killed through this man’s folly last 
November; but he (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham) appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman, as the responsible Minister 
of the Crown to whom the last appeal 
was to be made, on behalf of the poor, des- 
titute, miserable, starving, down-trodden 
citizens, for whom the Government of 
this country existed, and by whom the 
Government was maintained, to take 
them under his protection, and to put a 
stop now and at once, before worse 
happened, to a state of things which 
could not but lead to social turmoil, and 
to a state of things vastly different from 
that for which they prayed every day in 
this House—namely, the peace, tranquil- 
ity, and prosperity of thisrealm. Was it 
the object of the present Government 
to put down the right of public meeting 
in the open air altogether ? Tho danger 
of holding meetings out of doors was 
getting so great that he was beginning 
to shrink from it. % Hear, hear!” } 
What he meant was, that they would be 
unable to get speakers—even Members 
of Parliament were beginning to shrink 
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from taking part in public meetings out 
of doors in this land of liberty and free 
speech. There appeared to be a great 
and growing tendency to interfere with 
the right of public meeting in the 
abstract, and the people were not dis- 
posed to tamely submit to this. Hedid 
not know whether he should be sup- 
ported by the Front Opposition Bench 
on this sulject, though he could not 
help saying that it might be well if 
something was said by the Liberal 
Leaders to show that there was more 
than a difference of mere name between 
the two Parties. When he read the 
story of the Guod Samaritan, he often 
admired most the conduct of the good, 
honest thief who knocked the wayfarer 
down, rather than that of the Levite 
who pretended not to see the wounded 
man. In discussing this question of 
the Chief Commissioner he was not at 
all sure that the people of London were 
any more safe under those who knocked 
them down than under their pretended 
friends who refused to see them when 
they were on the ground. It was said 
that political partizans who aspired to 
office would crawl through a public 
sewer to obtain it, and he could assure 
the Liberal Front Bench that before they 
changed places with right hon. Gentle- 
men sitting opposite to them, if he (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) had any in- 
fluence, he should be instrumental in 
emptyingsuch mud on their heads herein 
London that it might choke some of 
them, or, at all events, the savour would 
stick to them during their political lives. 
It was, he understood, intended to in- 
crease the Estimate for police to £20,000. 
But there was no necessity for this. At 
present there was a policeman for 
every 500 of the population, and if 
that was not sufficient, London must 
be one of the most revolutionary 
cities the world ever knew, instead of, 
as he believed it to be, one of the most 
quietand peaceful. With the exception of 
Ireland, of St. Petersburg, and the Kastern 
portion of Moscow, there was no city in 
the world with so large a proportion of 
police. It was avery great mistake to 
suppose that by these high-handed 
measures the police were rallying the 
small shopkeepers to their sides. On 
the contrary, so far from this agitation 
against the militarism of the police 
being confined to the lowest of the 


| population, it found an explosive echo 
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in the hearts of the emall shopkeepers, 
who knew that the whole of their 
capital might be destroyed in an hour's 
riot, and who attributed now that the 
causes of such riots would be the un- 
necessary interference with what the 
people had been accustomed to consider 
their constitutional rights. He would 
warn hon. Members, Conservatives as 
well as Liberals, of the desirability of 
considering whether it was not a 
dangerous thing to push the populace 
of London as it had been pushed during 
the last year; and whether it was a 
good thing to press upon the people of 
this Metropolis that there was a blood 
feud between rich and poor. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, | 


he should like, as a Metropolitan 
Member, to say one or two words con- 
cerning the question raised yesterday 
by the hon. Member for West St. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson) and one or two 
other hon. Members, and that was 
concerning the relations between the 
Metropolitan Police and the people of 
London. He had lived in London all 
his life and had mixed with people of 
all classes as much, perhaps, as any 
hon. Member of that house, and he 
must emphatically protest against the 
statement made yesterday that the 
people of London were becoming an- 
tagonistic to the police. He declared 


emphatically that that statement was | 


utterly incorrect. Of course there were 


a certain number of persons who were | 


always antagonistic to the police—if it 
were not so, they would not require a 
police atall ; but so far as the mass of 
the people were concerned there was a 
very kindly feeling existing between 
them and the police—as great now as 
it ever was—even greater. This had 
been proved conclusively during the 
last two or three yeare. During the 
past two or three years, certain dema- 
gogues and others had done their 
utmost to lash up a feeling of irritation 
between the masses and the police. 
These people had been at work 
night and day, in season and out 
of season, not only in the streets, not 
only at meetings, but even in places that 
it would not be correct for him to refer 
to; and not only had this been done by 
small persons, but even thore men who 
had held high positions, instead of doing 
their utmost to maintain the position and 
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credit of the Police Force, had done 
their best to degrade it and stir up ill- 
feeling between the police and the 
people of the country. He ventured to 
say that it should not go forth to the 
public that that House agreed with 
these persons. He was assured that 
the House did not agree with them, and 
that the great bulk of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House knew that there 
was a strong feeling latterly, not only 
of good feeling, but even of affection, 
existing between the poor people, even 
the children of the Metropolis, and the 
police. Those who visited amongst the 
poor knew that this was the case, and 
that in all difficulties and dangers and 
troubles, the people went to.the police as 
a matter of course for protection in a 
friendly way. He sincerely trusted that 
this would always remain so, and, as a 
Metropolitan Member, he emphatically 
entered a protest against the statement 
that this feeling was being got rid of in 
London. He had not the honour of the 
acquaintance of Sir Charles Warren, 
but he must say that it seemed to him 
that this gentleman had been sacrificed 
to the cry which had been raised against 
men who did their duty. The last Chief 
Commissioner of Police was sacrificed 
because he allowed the mob to have 
their own way, whilst the present Chief 
Commissioner seemed to have been sacri- 
ficed because of his firmness in main- 
taining the order of London having 
made him obnoxious to certain dema- 
gogues who made a great deul of noise 
in the Metropolis. He (Mr. Bartley) 
thought it a very evil day for the Me- 
tropolis, indeed, if they were going to 
allow their Chief Commissioner to be 
chasséd from his place because he was 
not popular with one class or another. 
One hon. Member had suggested that 
the next Commissioner appointed should 
be a person who was more popular; 
but for Parliament to consider popu- 
larity as one of the qualifications of the 
Office was to depart altogether from the 
principles by which good service could 
be secured. The late Commissiover, 
whatever faults he might have had— 
and we all had faults—had done his duty 
well, and he (Mr. Bartley) could not help 
regretting that he had risen at the pre- 
sent moment. He did not wish to make 
any speech, but just to enter this pro- 
test in defence of the police, about whom 
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he ventured to think he knew as much 
as some people who talked a great deal 
more than he did upon the subject. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think, perhaps, as I have had proba- 
bly a longer practical administrative 
acquaintance with the police than any 
Member of the House, it would not be 
fitting that I should remain longer 
silent in the discussion that has been 
raised on this Vote. This discussion is, 
I confess, to me, in many respects, a pain- 
ful one. The condition of things which 
has arisen at Scotland Yard is to me a 
painful surprise, and is an entirely new 
state of things. During my five years 
of Office the relations of the different 
authorities at Scotland Yard and the 
Home Office were, I am glad to remem- 
ber, in perfect harmony. I do not re- 
collect any difference arising between us. 
I do not wish to disparage the authority 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
which ought to be upheld at its highest 
point; but my view has always been— 
and it is the only reasonable view—that 
the relations between the Secretary of 
State and the Chief Commissioner should 
be those of confidential Colleagues— 
men who are working together under 
great responsibility, for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order in the Metro- 
polis. was, I must say, filled with 
astonishment at the discussion which 
took place last night. I never before 
heard the question raised as to how far 
the Secretary of State has the right to 
direct the Chief Commissionerjof Police, 
or how far the Chief Commissioner is 
bound to conform to the wishes of the Se- 
cretary of State. In my opinion the Se- 
eretary of State who unduly interfered 
with the Executive authority of the 
Commissioner of Police would be ex- 
tremely unwise ; but, on the other hand, 
for a Commissioner to declare a con- 
dition of independence of the Secretary 
of State is a thing I never could have 
conceived possible. Such a state of 
things would be intolerable. That an 
authority should be created in the 
Metropolis, not responsible to the Go- 
vernment or to the Municipality, -but 
possessing the absolute control of an 
army of 14,000 men, at whose mercy the 
Civil community would be, would be a 
state of things that no Statesman of 
any Party has ever contemplated. That 
such suggestions should have emanated 
from any Commissioner is the more re- 
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markable. In the article waitten by Sir 
Charles Warren, that officer, in giving 
an account of the origin of the Metro- 
politan Police, says— 

“The Scotland Yard Office was established 

by Sir Robert Peel in 1829, and acted under the 
immediate authority of the Secretary of State 
to direct and control the whole system of the 
Metropolitan Police.” 
Therefore, here is a statement as explicit 
as possible that the action of the Com- 
missioner of Police, and the control of 
the police, is under the direct and im- 
mediate authority of the Secretary of 
State. You may discuss the question 
whether that authority should be under 
a Municipal or Executive Government; 
but the notion of declaring such an 
authority independent of either is a 
doctrine so un-Constitutional as to appear 
absurd, whatever Party may be in power. 
What would Sir Robert Peel himself 
have thought of such a doctrine? The 
Statute that constitutes the Metropoli- 
tan Police places the direct responsibility 
in the hands of the Secretary of State. 
In the Preamble of the Statute it is 
stated that— 

“The object is to constitute an Office of 

Police, which, acting under the immediate 
authority of one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, shall direct and control the 
whole of such new system of police within 
those limits.” 
Of course, power is given to the Secre- 
tary of State to remove the Chief Com- 
missioner, but it does not stop there. 
When we look at the sections of the 
Police Act, we find that it is not merely 
a general authority, but we find these 
words— 

“ The Commissioner may, from time to time, 
subject to the approbation of one of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, frame 
such orders and regulations as may be ex- 
pedient.” 

Therefore, even the orders issued by the 
Commissioner are subject to the appro- 
bation of the Secretary of State. There 
cannot be any doubt about the matter. 
It is not a dual control at all. The 
man who is responsible to the House for 
the police is, and ought to be, the Se- 
cretary of State, and the Commissioner 
of Police is no more independent of the 
authority of the Secretary of State than 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. It is a matter 
entirely at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary how far the principle of responsible 
authority shall interfere with Executive 
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action, and®* the less any interference 
happens the better. Of course, the 
Commissioner is the man who knows the 
Foree under him, what is its work, and 
how it can be best accomplished ; but 
for the policy of the police, so to 
speak, the Secretary of State must 
be, and is solely, responsible. For 
instance, whether public meetings are 
to be allowed or prohibited in the Metro- 
polis is not a question of police, but a 
question of policy, for the}Secretary of 
State to decide. I have always found 
the Commissioner able and willing to 
consult and advise with the Secretary of 
State, and, I may say, to give advice in 
many cases, and that is the most bene- 
ficial state of things that can obtain. I 
do not wish to cast blame on anyone; 
but I heard with regret of wars and 
rumours of wars at Scotland Yard—of 
differences between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the head of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department; of difficulties 
with reference to the financial officers of 
Scotland Yard, of which I myself had 
no experience. But nobody knows 
better than myself the difficulties of the 
— in which the Commissioner of 

olice is placed; more particularly the 
man who enters freshly upon the Office. 
The unfortunate situation at present is, 
that in reference to the two most im- 
portant Departments—the Chief Com- 
missioner and the head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department—it is neces- 
sary now to have two men, entirely new 
to the work with which they are to deal, 
and that, of course, is an enormous dis- 
advantage which we must deal with in 
the best way we can. But, with refer- 
ence to Sir Charles Warren, I desire to 
speak of him with all the respect which 
is due to an officer of his high character 
and great abilities, who, according to 
his conscience, has discharged his duty. 
I will not enlarge upon the technical 
question of his writing to magazines 
with respect to the Police Force. I will 
only say that that is a practice more 
honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance. But that really to my mind is 
not a mistake of a material character. 
. What is far more important is Sir 
Charles Warren’s idea of the position of 
the public with regard to the population 
with which he has to deal as revealed 
in that article. The eriticism I should 
pass on that article is, that it is con- 
ceived in an alarmist spirit. Now, I 
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think that is an entire mistake in the 
attitude of a Ohief Commissioner of 
Police towards the population of Lon- 
don. There is nobody in the police or 
out of the police who is so dangerous or 
mischievous as an alarmist; he gener- 
ally creates the perils which he fears. 
From my experience I believe there is 
no foundation whatever for an alarmist 
spirit with regard to the population of 
London. There is, as we all know, a 
criminal population among us. That is 
a misfortune I am afraid we shall never 
entirely get rid of. But there is no one 
who has any experience of the Home 
Office, or has watched the statistics of 
the population of the country or of 
London, but must feel the greatest satis- 
faction with the progress made in the 
diminution of crime—a progress most 
rapid, marvellous, and satisfactory. I 
credit that partly to the excellent ad- 
ministration of our Prison Department, 
to which I think that too high praise 
cannot be given, and partly to the admir- 
able administration for many years of the 
police. The notion that the police of Eng- 
land orof London are defective as a Body 
in the detection of crime is entirely 
unfounded. It is the habit of some 
English to disparage what belongs to 
themselves. If there is anything which 
we donot like wesay, ‘‘How much better 
they do it abroad.” I do not believe 
for a moment that they do these things 
better abroad. Some people imagine— 
I do not know whether they get it from 
penny novels—that there is some extra- 
ordinary mystery about the detection of 
crime. Those mysterious and fanciful 
Lecogs do not exist in real life at all. 
We shall have failures in particular 
cases; but, on the whole, i believe the 
police system of this country is an 
admirable system, and has been ex- 
tremely successful. Something has been 
said as to the policy of public meetings. 
I was a little sorry to hear some cheers 
when the hon. Member for North-West 
Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) 
said that he was almost disposed to give 
up public meetings. I do not agree 
with-that sentiment at all. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Allow me to explain. I did not say that 
I should give up public meetings. 
What I said was, that I attended public 
meetings every day with greater danger, 
and the same would happen to the right 
hon. Gentleman if he attended them. 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not speaking about the sentiments of the 
hon. Gentleman at all, but the cheers, 
which seemed to testify that those who 
uttered them approved of the suspension 
of public meetings. Thatis not my view 
at all. I do not share the opinion of 
those who hold that, apart from the 
criminal classes, there is a large floating 
population of what is called ‘“ the 
dangerous classes.’’ Ido not believe in 
the existence of the dangerous classes to 
any very great extent in the Metropolis. 
I believe the policy founded upon fear of 
the dangerous classes is a policy founded 
upon foolish panic. Public meetings 
have constituted a great part of the 
public life of this country, and are every- 
where to be found in the provinces. 
There is the town moor at Newcastle, 
there are open spaces in Leeds and 
Manchester and the great towns, where 
people may meet and discuss. No 
joubt sentiments are often expressed at 
these meetings with which I do not 
agree, and which some may condemn ; 
but I believe public meetings form a 
most valuable part of the public life of 
this country, and I should be extremely 
sorry if, merely in consequence of the 
density of the population, that element 
of public life should be denied to the 
Metropolis, Some years ago I entered 
into a controversy with the Metropolitan 
Board, who desired to prevent public 
meetings in the open spaces under their 
control, and, having the power to refuse 
assent to bye-laws of that character, I 
exercised that power. I told them I 
thought every legitimate opportunity 
which could be given in this Metropolis 
to public meetings ought to be given. 
I remember a great public meeting, 
which was held under the auspices of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and I was 
very much abused for not preventing it. 
Persons thought my hon. Friend a very 
dangerous character then; but those 
who are better acquainted with him 
now do not think him so formidable a 
demagogue as to be likely to lay London 
in ashes. It was considered most 
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dangerous to allow those meetings 
to be held, and an hon. Friend of 
mine made a very strong complaint in 
this House that, in consequence of that 
demonstration of tens of thousands, he 
was obliged to enter the House by the 
subway. 


But he survived even that 
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inconvenience. It was said that under 
shelter of those meetings the dangerous 
classes would rally and come together. 
I do not believe, if you take the most 
ordinary precautions,there is any danger 
at all. In my view, the office of 
the police very often ought to be to 
protect those meetings from any such 
mischief as might arise among the 
people at the meeting themselves or 
others outside the meeting. If that is 
done with good temper and good humour, 
Ihave never known any harm coming 
of these meetings, nor do I believe any 
harm would ever come of them in 
the present state of public feeling in 
London. I was very glad to hear the 
sanguine view taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State on that 
point last night. Nothing but harm 
can come of regarding this vast popu- 
lation in London in a spirit of suspicion 
and animosity. We'l, now, I know 
that in the time of Sir Edmund 
Henderson there took place a public 
meeting at which much mischief occur- 
red. I have always regarded the break 
out in February, 1886, as a most 
lamentable accident. It was one of 
those things which had not occurred 
before for many and many a year, avd 
which I do not believe will occur again. 
For myself, I always regarded the 
retirement of Sir Edmund Henderson 
with the greatest regret. I knew Sir 
Edmund Henderson weil, and no one 
who did could have other than feelings 
of the greatest confidence and trust in his 
judgment and capacity. Sir Edmund 
Henderson followed Sir Richard Mayne, 
and I believe both were admirable ad- 
ministrators of the police of London 
It is said that Sir Edmund Henderson 
was not sufficiently vigorous and active. 
But there are other merits than vigour 
and activity. Sir Edmund Henderson 
was @ man who was very calm and self- 
possessed ; he was not fussy and fidgety, 
and he thoroughly understood and bad 
great reliance upon the general dispo- 
sition to order and good behaviour on 
the part of the population. Whatever 
may be thought of the particular acci- 
dent which led to his retirement, that 
ought to form no ground whatever for 
altering in any material particular our 
system of police administration. Sir 
Edmund Henderson had -to deal cer- 
tainly with very troubled times, but 
under his administration things went 
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very smoothly, both inside and outside 
Scotland Yard. It was said by one of 
my hon. Friends last night, that Sir 
Edmund Henderson was a military man. 
But one of the great merits of Sir 
Edmund Henderson was that he did 
not administer the police in a military 
spirit. I do not wish to speak with 
disrespect of military men. I entertain 
the highest respect and admiration for 
them, but I do not think they are 
the best men to place at the head of 
an essentially civilian force. I have 
long held that opiniov, and, as far as I 
have had the power, I have acted upon 
it. It fell to my lot to fill up the place 
of three Assistant Commissioners. One 
of those appointed was a military man 
who had been a Superintendent— 
Colonel Pearson— whose services entitled 
him to promotion, and he was a most 
admirable officer of police. On the 
advice and with the concurrence of Sir 
Edmund Henderson, I appointed one 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, who 
was a lawyer, as Sir Edmund Henderson 
thought it was desirable to have legal 
advice at Scotland Yard. [also appointed 
Mr. Monro—a civilian—and look back 
with great satisfaction upon that ap- 
pointment. Mr. Monro suceeeded a very 
able and efficient Head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department — the hon. 
Member for Central Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent)—whose relations with 
the First Commissioner were of the 
most cordial character. One of the last 
things Sir Edmund Henderson said to 
me on his retirement was to express the 
satisfaction he felt in working with Mr. 
Monro. I attach enormous importance 
to the maintenance of the civilian cha- 
racter and spirit in our police. There 
may be occasions on which recourse 
must be had to the Military Force. 
Those occasions, in former years, under 
the old evil system, were frequent; but 
the results were evil. When once the 
Military Force is brought into antago- 
nism with the people, they naturally, 
from their training and the eircum- 
stances of the case, feel themselves in 
the presence of an enemy. That is the 
- reason why every man who has the 
responsibility will postpone to the last, 
and avoid, if beret vg the employment 
of the Military Force in civil life. Then 
you have the Civil Force. That force, 
on the other hand, does not, as if it were 
on a campaign, feel itself in a position 
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of hostility to the people among whom 
they have to restore order, as it is 
natural for the military to feel. They 
come immediately from the people, and 
are friends with the people. I have 
heard with regret from several of my 
hon. Friends the opinion expressed that 
these friendly relations have recently 
changed for the worse. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Islington (Mr. Bartley) 
has contradicted that assertion, and [ 
do not feel competent to pronounce an 
opinion. I can only say that I can 
imagine no greater disaster to the coun- 
try, or the Metropolis, than if, by any 
error of administration, there should 
arise a feeling of antagonism between 
the people and the police. I believe the 
great mass of the population regard the 
police as their best friends. If, by the 
introduction of what I may call a military 
as opposed to a civil spirit, the police 
should be placed in the situation of a 
force facing an enemy, instead of mix- 
ing with a friendly people, the greatest 
possible mischief would arise. There is 
great danger of this result if a policy is 
pursued of imposing upon the people 
restrictions to which they have not been 
accustomed, and privileges are with- 
drawn which they have hitherto en- 
joyed. Any interference with rights 
hitherto enjoyed will be associated by 
the people with the force which has to 
carry out such restrictions. I hope, 
therefore, that the Secretary of State 
will always exercise his responsibility, 
with regard to the police, upon a basis 
of trust in the great mass of the popu- 
lation of this Metropolis. I am speak- 
ing of a subject on which I have had 
great experience, and expressing views 
which I have adopted after ue delibera- 
tion. Something has beea said about 
the increase of the police. In my opi- 
nion, if you pursue the policy which for 
a great many years has been pursued, 
there is no oecasion whatever for such 
increase. There is, of course, the normal 
increase every year in proportion to the 
increment of the population, which 
amounts to about 80,000 a-year. In my 
time the usual annual increase of the 
police was about 200. But it would be 
most unwise to demand any extraor- 
dinary increase under the influence of 
panic, and it would be most uneconomical. 
It would be worse than that; it would be 
an alarmist increase. The police of the 
Metropolis is very much larger in pro- 
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portion to the population than that of 


any Provincialtown. Butextraordinary 
calls are made upon them which do not 
exist in our large towns. It is not that 
the people of London are more difficult 
to manage; and there is no reason, if 
caution and prudence are exercised, 
why any part of the Metropolis should 
have a greater proportion of police than 
a town like Liverpool. The sensational 
ery, therefore, that the police are inade- 
quate to the protection of property and 
the detection of crime has not the 
slightest foundation. If any proposal 
were made for an increase of the police 
beyond that normal increase I have 
spoken of, I should opposeit. Ofcourse, 
if the police are to be administered in a 
different spirit, if they are not to be on 
friendly terms with the people of Lon- 
don, if we are to have, what I trust we 
never shall have, a gendarmerie instead 
of a police, the number will have to be 
multiplied tenfold, because they will 
have to deal with a hostile population 
such as is found in some Continental 
towns. I hope we shall hear the end of 
this alarmist language; that we shall 
hear nothing of the demand for what is 
called ‘‘ vigorous measures”’—for what 
Carlyle once described as ‘‘A whiff of 
grape shot,’”—which some gentlemen 
are desirous of applying to the smallest 
popular disturbance. [‘‘No, no!”}] I 
am not speaking of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary is placed in ap- 
pointing a new head of the police. I 
have felt the difficulty myself most pro- 
foundly. It is much easier to get rid of 
a good man than to get a better. Yes, 
in the case of Sir Edmund Henderson, I 
always thought that we might have 50 
worse before we got as good a man 
again. IfI might tender my advice to 
the right hon. Gentleman, it would be 
that he should avoid too much of that 
active zeal which some people think so 
extremely desirable and meritorious. I 
know a great European Statesman—the 
greatest, perhaps, alive—to whom it was 
said once that his diplomatists were not 
sufficiently geniuses—that they had not 
sufficient diplomatic activity. The reply 
was— 

‘Tf Thad geniuses and men of diplomatic 
activity I should never sleep at night.” 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary wishes to sleep at night, let 
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him not have a Commissioner of Police 
who is too active. Another caution I 
would venture to give is, ‘‘ Beware of re- 
construction.”’ Reconstruction is the 
resort of weak men who, when they get 
into a difficulty, say, ‘‘ 1am going to re- 
construct the whole system.” If they 
are men of courage and ability, instead 
of reconstructing a good system the 

will amend the particular defect whic 

happens to arise, and make the best of 
| ‘Hear, hear!”} Oh, 
yes ; that isa very Conservative doctrine; 
but I am a good Conservative. Our 
system of police is an excellent one, and 
I hope no military character will be 
given to it. There is another point I 
wish to refer to. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State has been 
attacked for not offering rewards in 
regard to the recent murders. Well, as 
he stated, I was responsible for that 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated the grounds upon which the 
former policy was reversed, and I am 
glad that the practice I inaugurated 
has been pursued by my Successors. I 
have never known rewards for the de- 
tection of crime doany good. Nodoubt 
a much higher authority—the Corpora- 
tion of London—have taken a different 
view. It is a cheap system and one of 
great liberality, and one which has 
never diminished by a single farthing 
the magnificent income of the Corpora- 
tion. The offer of rewards, however, is 
not merely a cheap display, but it might 
prove an extremely mischievous thing. 
First of all, it tends to induce the police 
not to exert themselves in doing that 
which is their regular duty. Then there 
is what, I am sorry to say, is not a 
fanciful danger—the great inducement 
to false testimony. It was that which, 
above all things, I wished to avoid by 
adopting the system of not offering 
rewards. There is only one other ques- 
tion which I will mention before I sit 
down, and that is the attack made upon 
the police and upon the Secretary of 
State for their failure to detect the 
murders in Whitechapel. I think that 
attack was most unreasonable. If they 
have done all in their power, and used 
all the means at their disposal—and 
that they are doing so no man can doubt 
—I see no reason to believe that they 
will ultimately fail. In my own time, 
some weeks elapsed before the arrest of 
the murderer Lefroy, and in the case of 
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the dynamite outrages we succeeded in 
detecting a number of the offenders. 
There were cases where no detection 
was possible. No doubt, no discovery 
was made as to the dynamite outrages 
in the House and in Westminster Hall; 
but it is impossible to detect every case, 
and all that you can expect from the 
police, and those responsible for the 
police, is that they shall use all the 
means at their disposal for the purpose 
of detection. He apologised to the 
Committee for the length to which his 
remarks had extended. He repeated 
that we had a thoroughly sound system 
of police in this country. Whatever 
might be the unfortunate differences 
which had arisen between individuals in 
Scotland Yard, they did not touch the 
question generally, or the way in which 
the system had been hitherto adminis- 
tered. He earnestly hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, 
with the support of the House, would 
maintain the old established traditions 
of the Metropolitan Police, and not en- 
deavour, in consequence of merely tem- 
porary incidents, to revolutionize the 
system by the introduction of some 
fresh spirit and some new plan, which 
would not be an improvement but would 
most probably damage and injure a sys- 
tem which had hitherto been productive 
of most excellent results. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he understood that the Motion 
which he had moved yesterday, not 
having been disposed of before half-past 
5, had, according to the Forms of the 
House, dropped. He would, therefore, 
renew the Motion, and move to reduce 
the Vote by £1,500, the salary of the 
Chief Commissioner. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
the sum of £1,500, the Salary of the 
Chief Commissioner.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
he, with the rest of the Committee, had 
listened with the greatest interest and 
satisfaction to the speech which had just 
been delivered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). If he might describe that 
speech he would say that it was in the 
highest sense fair, temperate, judicial, 
and statesmanlike ; and, he might add, 
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in all respects a perfect speech. He did 
not know that there was a single word 
in the speech against which he had to 
enter the smallest expression of dissent. 
In what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said about public meetings he entirely 
concurred, although he knew that it was 
a topic upon which there were wide 
differences of opinion. The Government 
had always felt that to suppress public 
meetings in London would be most 
disastrous and unwise. The Committee 
and the public were aware that the 
Legislature had taken abundant pre- 
cautions to preserve this great popular 
right, and the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had shown that he had taken 
that view with respect to public places 
in London. In every quarter—North, 
South, East, and West—there were open 
places in London where public meetings 
could be held under the protection of the 
oe These meetings had always been 

eld without interruption. It had always 
seemed desirable to the Government to 
afford police protection to such legitimate 
meetings, however hostile they might be 
to the Government of the day. That, 
of course, was not a matter deserving of 
consideration, but, as a matter of fact, 
abundant opportunities existed in Lon- 
don for giving free expression to public 
feeling and opinion. But it had become 
particularly incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment during the unfortunate ‘“ acci- 
dent”—he took that phrase from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite—that had 
arisen from the holding of public meet- 
ings in the midst of crowded thorough- 
fares and thickly-inhabited parts of the 
Metropolis—it became incumbent on the 
Government, in the interests of the pre- 
servation of peace and order, to set their 
faces against such gatherings. The prin- 
ciple of holding public meetings—what 
was called the right of public meetings— 
had never been questioned and had 
never met with hostility. All that Her 
ay 0. Government had endeavoured 
to do was to see that the right of public 
meeting was not exercised so as to 
infringe the rights, the comfort, and 
the convenience of peaceable inhabitants. 
He was glad to have this opportunity, 
not that he had not intended to say as 
much of his own motion, but he was 
glad of the opportunity furnished by 
what fell from the hon. and gallant 
Member for the North- West Division of 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) to do 
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the fullest justice to Sir Charles Warren, 
whose resignation it had been his duty 
to announce to the House on Monday. 
Sir Charles Warren was a man not only 
of the highest character but of great 
ability. During his tenure of the Office 
of Chief Commissioner of Police he 
had displayed the most indefatigable 
activity in every detail connected with 
the organization and administration of 
the Force. By his vigour and firmness 
he had restored that confidence in the 

lice which had been. shaken—he be- 
fieved, with the right hon. Gentleman, 
unjustly shaken—after the regrettable 
incident of 1886. It would not become 
him to say anything about Sir Edmund 
Henderson, of whom he had had no 
— experience, otherwise he would 

e glad to endorse every word which 
had been uttered in his praise by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby. It had always seemed to him, 
looking at it, as far as he was concerned, 
as a mere matter of history, that Sir 
Edmund Henderson had been unduly 
censured, and perhaps unfairly sacrificed 
to a momentary feeling of irritation. 
He had not, however, any personal feel- 
ing in the matter in the slightest possible 
way. There could be no doubt, what- 
ever might be the propriety or im- 
propriety of the charges made at the 
time, that there was considerable alarm 
and certain distrust as to the efficiency 
of the police. Sir Charles Warren, in 
his administration of the Force, had 
shown conspicuous skill and firmness, 
under the present and preceding Go- 
vernments, in restoring the prestige of 
the police and in putting an end to dis- 
order in the Metropolis, and for that he 
deserved the highest praise. He gave 
his most emphatic denial to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) that Sir Charles 
Warren had been sacrificed to the out- 
ery of the demagogues. It was nothing 
of the sort. Sir Charles Warren’s re- 
signation had been accepted because the 
Government felt that it was absolutely 
necessary to uphold and enforce the 
principles which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had laid down in terms of perfect 
propriety—that in the ultimate resort it 
must be the Secretary of State who was 
responsible for the action of the Metro- 
politan Police. It would be intolerable 
that in such a town as London, or in 
any large town, the Commander of the 
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Police Force, or of any other Force, 
should hold irresponsible authority, and 
be able to disregard the instructions of 
the persons who had to answer in Par- 
liament for the conduct of the men 
under their command. That was a 
position which eould not be allowed to 
be assumed by any Chief Constable of 
any of the large towns of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the wording of the Statute, and it was 
quite plain that it was the intention of 
the Legislature to put the Police Force 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
State, and to hold him fully responsible, 
not for every detail of the management 
of the Force, but in regard to the 
general policy of the police in the dis- 
charge of their duty. Having said so 
much, there was not much else that 
had been said in the course of the 
debate that he need notice. It was 
perfectly true, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham) had said, that the number of 
the Metropolitan Police, in proportion 
to population, was larger than in the 
other great towns of the country. But 
the excess was not conspicuous when 
compared with some of the largest towns. 
For instance, in London the proportion 
was 26 police constables to every 10,000 
inhabitants; in Manchester it was 23 
and in Glasgow 20. But it must not be 
forgotten that the increase in the number 
of the Police Force was not in proportion 
to the number of the population. It 
became more difficult when they were 
dealing with 5,000,000 of people to 
superintend and control the criminal 
classes than when they were dealing 
with a smaller population. Nor must it 
be forgotten that in London there was a 
vast number of the police withdrawn 
from the ordinary police duties to per- 
form other municipal duties. That was 
not the case in Liverpool, Manchester, 
or the other large towns. What he 
meant was, that there was a certain kind 
of Imperial duty which the police had to 
discharge in the Metropolis which did 
not occur elsewhere. or instance, the 
protection of the buildings connected 
with that House and of the Public 
Offices required the services of more than 
600 policemen. [Mr. James Sruarr: 
676.] Probably the hon. Member was 
right. Then there were 157 employed 
in looking after hackney carriages; 
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theatres, 100; and the management of 
the public traffic, 300; while the pro- 
tection of public buildings alone required 
326. These, ina certain sense, might be 
said to be police constables, but they 
were not employed in the detection of 
crime. The services required from the 
police of London was altogether different 
from that which was required from the 
police of Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and the other great towns. That cir- 
oumstance accounted, in a great degree, 
for the larger proportion of police which 
was required for London as compared 
with the great towns in thecountry. He 
never proposed a large increase in the 
numbers of the police, although the 
present Force was over-worked, especially 
when special and extraordinary duties 
were thrown on them. There was a 
question put to him the other day by an 
hon. Member who desired to know the 
nature of the different beats. The 
suggestion was that the beats in some 
parts of London were too large, and no 
doubt, under the circumstances which 
had arisen in Whitechapel, they were. 
The ordinary police beats there had been 
found altogether insufficient, and it had 
been necessary to draft additional 
constables to discharge duties which 
were necessarily heavy under the peculiar 
circumstances of the casv. But he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that there was no occasion for 
alarm oranxiety. The police of London 
had discharged their duties most effi- 
ciently. The detective force in particular, 
which was attached to Scotland Yard, 
were men of conspicuous ability, and he 
desired in justice to those special mem- 
bers of the Force to say that in his 
judgment they had in no respect proved 
unequal to the duties they had to 
perform. He had not contemplated, 
nor did he contemplate, anything like 
the re-organization or the carrying out 
of extensive changes in the Force. 
There were, however, small improve- 
ments that might be effected in its dis- 
tribution and management. These 
were points apparently not very im- 

ortant, but still they were important 
in the daily working of a Force of this 
kind, and would have to be attended to, 
inasmuch as additional service might be 
obtained from the Force as it existed. 
He was not aware that he need dwell 
further on any topic that had been raised 
in the course of the debate; and he 
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would refrain from answering at any 
length in a general discussion of this 
kind the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for North-West 
Lanarkshire, but not from any feeling of 
disrespect to the hon. Member. He 
knew that the hon. Member spoke with 
a certain amount of personal warmth, 
which he could perfectly well under- 
stand. He could only assure the hon. 
Member that so long as it was his fate 
to be at the Home Office, he would en- 
deavour to prevent anything like undue 
interference with any class in London. 
He might further say that the use of 
warm language, or any violence exer- 
cised by the police against peaceable 
men, would not have his approval or 
sanction in any case. With regard to 
another point. complaint was made of 
the undue and improper dismissal of 
members of the Police Force, and he 
would observe that in many cases the 
dismissal of a policeman might seem to 
outsiders to be harsh, and based upon 
insufficient grounds. But that was a 
matter of the internal discipline of the 
Force, and must be left to the discretion 
and judgment of those who administered 
the Force. He hoped the discussion 
would end in making it clear to the 
public that the expressions used in 
some quarters as to the police were not 
justified by the facts. The police had 
done nothing to disentitle them to the 
confidence, if not the affection, of *he 
general population, which he believed 
they had received, as they deserved it. 

Mx. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man might give the House some infor- 
mation as to an occurrence which took 
place last night—namely, the dispersal 
of a meeting on Clerkenwell Green by 
the police. He fully appreciated the 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had mude some of his remarks, but he 
had left a very serious statement unan- 
swered—namely, that the police did 
attack and disperse a perfectly peaceful 
meeting of the citizens of London. 

Ma. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he rose for the p of 
supporting the Motion for the reduction 
of the Vote, and he should only make 
one reference to Sir Charles Warren, 
the late Chief Commissioner, whose 
salary was included in the Vote. He 
was obliged to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
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laugh) for having relieved him of the 
unpleasant task of travelling over the 
same ground as that which had been 
occupied by the hon. Gentleman. Had 
it not been the case that Sir Charles 
Warren had resigned, it would have 
been his duty to refer to much that had 
passed, to which reference had been 
made in the course of the present de- 
bate. He rose to support the reduction 
of the Vote by this particular amount, 
because this payment to the Chief 
Commissioner of Police by that House 
represented and contained within 
itself the head and front, if he 
might say so, in his mind, of the 
offending of the whole system of the 
Metropolitan Police. He maintained 
that the man who by Statute was at the 
head of the Police should be subject to 
the authority, as the introduction of the 
Vote implied, of the House of Commons, 
represented by the Home Secretary. 
Many of the points which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had endeavoured to answer, with re- 
spect to the number and cost of the 
police of the Metropolis, arose entirely 
from the want of representative control 
at the head. He did not propose to 
trouble the House with a comparison 
between this year and that which imme- 
diately preceded it. He thought it 
would be fairer to compare the present 
year with 10 years ago, although it was 
a comparison which did not emphasize 
the case he was about to mention as 
strongly as many other years he might 
take. But, comparing this year with 
10 years ago, it would be found that 
there was an increase both in the num- 
bers and expense of the Police in the 
Metropolis much greater than the in- 
crease in the population; and, in his 
opinion, this increase arose from the 
circumstance of the control of the Police 
being in the hands of a Chief Commis- 
sioner, independent of the control of the 
ratepayers. The increase in the popula- 
tion of London from 1878 to 1888 had 
been 23 percent. Theincrease in thenum- 
bers of the police in the same time had 
been 344 per cent, and the increase in 
the cost, both net and gross, had been 
44 per cont—meaning by net, after they 
deducted those particular items for 
which the police received compensa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had rightly referred to 
the fact that th 
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polis were more numerous per head of 
the population, and more expensive, 
than in other large towns. It was also 
more expensive, whether taken by the 
rateable value, or miles of streets, or in 
any other way. Those facts had been 
brought out by a Return moved at his 
instance, and for which he was re- 
sponsible so far as the form in which 
the information was given was con- 
cerned. The excess was not to be ex- 
plained in the way the right hon. Gen- 
tleman endeavoured to account for it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had rightly 
indicated the large number of the 
police in the Metropolis, and had some- 
what understated the extent to which it 
was employed in the Government and 
Public Services. The number of the 
Force employed in that way was not 
600, but 766. There was a total num- 
ber of 1,621 police who were employed 
in the Metropolis by public or private 
persons last year, but for their services 
£170,000, roughly speaking, had been 
paid back. On that point the whole 
issue really hung, because he found 
that the Return for services rendered 
by the police was practically at the 
same rate as the increase of the police 
expense itself; which, as he had said, 
was 44 per cent, while the population 
had only increased at the rate of 23 per 
cent within the last 10 years. That 
was a circumstance which required in- 
vestigation and explanation. The dis- 
proportion of which he spoke he traced 
entirely tothe fact that the House of Com- 
mons paid the salary of the head of 
the Police, whereas it ought to be paid 
by those who ought to control him— 
namely, the representative authorities 
of the Metropolis itself. As he in- 
tended to vote for the reduction of the 
salary of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, on other grounds than those 
which had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Northampton to be the 
grounds of all who supported him in 
the matter, he felt bound to explain 
the reason why he gave his vote. He 
traced the whole of the extra cost 
of the police and its improper manage- 
ment to the circumstance of the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Commissioner appointed 
and paid as was the case at present. 
He proposed now to refer to the finan- 
cial details of the system the Oom- 
mittee were engaged in discussing. If 
they looked through the accounts and 
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the balance sheets for the past year in 
the way which a business man would 
do in regard to his own affairs, they 
would come to the conclusion that they 
were looking through a business which 
needed overhauling in the very points 
in which a business that was going to 
the bad required overhauling. It must 
not be supposed that he was speaking 
against the increase in the pay of the 
policemen. The increase in the total 
cost of the Force in the 10 years had 
been 44 per cent, but the increase in 
the pay of the Police Force had not 
been more than 36 per cent. No doubt 
that was greater than the increase in 
the Force, which had only been 34 per 
cent. The reasons were easily explained. 
There had been a considerable increase 
in the higher paid branches of the 
police, and it applied principally to 
the Inspectors, who had increased by 117 
per cent in these 10 years. He would 
ask whether this increase in the more 
highly paid classes of the Service was 
not the sort of thing they observed in 
a business where they had not got the 
control of the person who managed the 
business, but who was not, in any sense, 
responsible for providing the money 
which had to be expended? Another 
reason why he should vote against this 
item was that the House of Commons 
was called upon to pay the salary of 
the Chief Commissioner, and to provide 
the money, except that portion which 
was payable out of the rates, yet practi- 
cally the House of Commons had no con- 
trol over the force. When they saw an 
increase of 44 per cent in the expendi- 
ture net and gross, and only of 36 per 
cent increase in the pay and clothing 
of the police, where was it that the rest 
was to be found? It was here that the 
main principle of his indictment of 
the system lay—namely, against the 
system of management by a Chief Com- 
missioner appointed and paid as Sir 
Charles Warren had been. If they 
would look through the list of items, 
item by item, and compare the 
year 1878 with 1888, they would 
find an increase on all those various 
items where the minute superinten- 
denee of a person interested in a 
business was capable of keeping them 
down, but which constauily occurred 
where such superintendence did not 
exist. The items in which the greatest 
increase was apparent were those for 
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office rent, taxes, and repairs, 270 per 
cent ; fuel and light, 54 per cent; post- 
age, 90 per cent; travelling expenses, 
450 per cent; newspapers and adver. 
tisements, 500 per cent; extraordinary 
expenses in the pursuit, apprehension, 
and prosecution of prisoners, 140 per 
cent ; law charges, exclusive of particu- 
lar law charges connected with new 
buildings, 84 per cent; and special ex- 
penses, 140 per cent. The sum of these 
items on which an increase had taken 
place was by no means a small one. Any 
hon. Member who would look into the 
items would see at once that the increase 
arose upon items which would go to 
wipe away the profit of any business 
concern, and were the sort of items that 
needed looking after. In this case, as 
there was no one to look after them, 
they were constantly increasing, and, as 
a consequence, the cost of the police had 
been increased in a greater ratio than 
the wagesand clothing of the force. If the 
increase of the cost had been kept down 
with the increase of pay, there would have 
been a saving of 8 percent. That sum, 
he maintained, was simply wasted or 
lost altogether, without any real advan- 
tage being gained to the Metropolis in 
the matter. Eight per cent of the whole 
cost of the police, which was, roughly 
speaking, about £1,500,000, was a con- 
siderable sum ; but there was more than 
that. While the cost of the Police Force 
had kept rising, it had kept rising in 
tune with the rise of the rateable value 
of London. The rateable value of Lon- 
don had risen 38 per cent in these years, 
and the cost of the police had risen 44 
percent. The rateable value of London 
was continually on the rise naturally, 
and the cost of the police was continu- 
ally on the rise with it. There used to 
be an 8d. rate, but an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, he belisved, in 1868, 
which allowed a 9d. rate, and it was ex- 
pected that the 9d. rate would soon be 
surpassed. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary might naturally reply 
that it was a fair thing that as the rate- 
able value of London increased so should 
the expenses of the police increase. He 
(Mr. James Stuart) denied that ; and he 
maintained that the increase of the 
population in London was a better 
standard for measuring the proper 
cost of the police than the increase 
of the rateable value, because the 
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rose, although there might be no addition 
whatever to the items rated. There was 
a quinquennial revaluation of London, 
and there had been thus added to the rate- 
able value within 10 years no less than 10 
per cent of the whole valuation. But the 
cost of the police was rising more than 
the rateable value, and, so far as the rise 
from revaluation was concerned, there 
was no more reason for it than to say 
it was necessary because it was Tuesday 
instead of Monday. He contended, 
therefore, that the rise in the rate of 
the cost or of the number of the police 
was far too great, if it was compared 
with the increase on the rateable value, 
and that the increase of the population 
was a sufficient standard. If the cost 
of the police had not risen out of pro- 
portion to the rateable value of London, 
but had kept to the rise in the rateable 
value on account only of the new 
localities which the police had to pro- 
tect, he believed the rate for the police 
would be less by 2d. than the rate now 
imposed. He commended this fact 
strongly to the attention of the Com- 
mittee, the representatives of London, and 
all those who were interested in economy 
generally. He wished, however, to 
dwell upon a figure in the Return, which, 
to his mind, was of very greatimportance, 
because he was afraid it might bring 
them into great difficulty in another 
year—namely, the increase in the total 
eost of the Metropolitan Police from 
1878. It had been 44 per cent, while 
the increase in the rateable value had 
only been 38 per cent. But although 
the cost was increasing more than the 
rateable value, they were nevertheless 
limited to a 94. rate. How were they 
to provide for the additional increase ? 
The police got an additional power of 
spending money by borrowing and 
drawing on their resources, and they were 
getting it in a way of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
was probably not aware. The parishes 
of London were always in debt to the 
Central Authority by a certain amount 
of their rate. That amount had been 
constantly diminishing. Whereas in 
1888 the amount due to the Central 
Authority was £65,917, in 1887 the 
sum due from the vestries was £74,170. 
In other words they had drawn on their 
resources, and had reduced the out- 
standing balances due to the Metropoli- 
tan Police Fund by that amount, in one 
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year. The Bank balances werealsocoming 
down. Last year there was a reduction 
of £20,000. In1887 the Bank balances 
stood at £198,505, and on March 31, 
1888, they were £178,777. They were 
evidently getting into a scrape with 
regard to the Metropolitan Police, and 
the cost was rising at such a rate, that 
unless something was done to check it, 
and as it was outstripping the rise in the 
rateable value of London, they would 
have to come to Parliament for a still 
heavier rate. He altogether objected to 
the cost keeping pace with the rateable 
value of the Metropolis, and he laid 
down the principle that the increase of 
population was a far better standard 
than any other. Ifthe increase of the 
cost of the police had been in proportion 
to the population, it would have been 23 
per cent instead of 44, which would be 
nearly equivalent to a 2d. rate. These 
were some of the points which demanded 
an answer, and needed explanation from 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench opposite, or from those who de- 
fended the Metropolitan Police, on which- 
ever side of the House they might sit. 
He did not touch the question of the 
police officers themselves, but the finan- 
cial position of the Force. To sum up, 
he contended that the cost of the police 
was rising more rapidly than the num- 
ber; that the cost and the number were 
rising more rapidly than the rateable 
value of the Metropolis, which rateable 
value rose more rapidly than the increase 
of population; and that the cost and 
numbers of the police were rising twice 
as quickly as the rate of the population, 
the increase of which ought, more largely 
than anything else, to govern the increase 
in the number of the Police Force. The 
figures he had given of the year 1878 
and 1888 were not the most favourable 
to his contention. There were other 
more favourable set of figures of from 
five to 10 years which he might have 
taken. He presumed that a very short 
time would elapse before the successor 
of Sir Charles Warren would be 
selected ; and he hoped the Government 
would take into account the really strong 
feeling which existed out of doors, 
and he would enforce the necessity 
of placing at the head of the Force a 
man who would not think of fulfilling 
his duty in a military spirit, and who 
did not share the views Sir Charles 
Warren had expressed in that article— 
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which had been the death of him—that 
the Government had granted all the 
reforms the people wanted, and that it 
was insurrectionary to agitate for further 
changes. There was no doubt that 
there was among a certain section of the 
population, who were not criminals, a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction with 
what had happened of late. Parlia- 
ment could not shut its eyes to that dis- 
satisfaction, and it had to be removed, 
and much depended upon the present 
selection of a Chief Commissioner. He 
would not discuss vexed questions. He 
preferred to wait and see what the 
Government would do, believing that 
they would be as anxious to get out of a 
serious difficulty as any Members could 
be that they ought to doso. Dissatis- 
faction from the action of the police 
arose, not so much from the conduct 
of the men, as from the working of the 
system which they represented. Atany 
rate, the people who found the money 
ought to be able to see that it was 
properly spent. There was no way of 
meeting the serious financial crisis which 
was rapidly approaching, except by 
putting the Metropolitan Police under 
the control of the County Council. He 
begged to support the reduction of the 
Vote. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he had no doubt that 
every Metropolitan Member, no matter 
on what side of the House he sat, would 
altogether agree with the view which 
had been so ably stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) as to the rela- 
tions which should subsist, under our 
Constitution, between the police and the 
Home Office. The circumstances, in this 
case, justified the action of the Home 
Department in accepting the resignation 
of Sir Charles Warren. He, like many 
others, had a great deal of sympathy 
with the sentiments of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for the 
North-West Division of Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), who expressed his 
keen regret that these unfortunate dif- 
ferences between high Officials of the 
State had arisen, and had led to the 
unfortunate circumstance of the resigna- 
tion of Sir Charles Warren just at this 
moment. It seemed to him that the 
views expressed by the hon. and gallant 
Member had been, to a certain extent, 
justified by the further remarks of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, and also by the remarks that 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. James 
Stuart). He wished to do the utmost 
justice to the fair play and the impar- 
tial statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. But he must say that in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
particularly in the reference to mili- 
tarism in our police arrangements, he 
detected a reference to recent demon- 
strations in the Metropolis, and he was 
sure the majority of the Metropolitan 
Members would not concur in any such 
implied condemnation of the administra- 
tion of the police. They did not believe 
that there had been any indication of 
the military spirit, or any of the 
temper displayed which had been dwelt 
on by the hon. Member for Hoxton 
(Mr. J. Stuart) and the hon. Member for 
Nerth-West Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham). Speaking as a Metropolitan 
Member, who mixed a great deal with 
his constituents, and who was intimately 
acquainted with the views of all classes, 
he was able to state most positively that 
there had been no diminution of the 
popularity of the Police Force among 
the loyal law-abiding and peaceable 
citizens of London. The demon- 
strations with which they had lately 
been vexed, of a small proportion of 
what was called the criminal class, in- 
cited and hounded on by mistaken men, 
who were rightly called ‘‘ demagogues,” 
had brought the two much nearer the 
police than they had ever been before. 
Before he sat down he wished to add a 
word as to the increase in the number 
and cost of the police, and the statement 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton. The remarks of the 
hon. Member in regard to the increase 
in the number was answered by the fact 
that there had been an outcry of late, 
whether rightly or not he did not know, 
as to the length of the beats of the police 
in the East End of London. They had 
been continually told, since the recent 
deplorable events in Whitechapel, that 
the police were not sufficiently numerous 
or sufficiently vigilant, and, as to the in- 
creased cost, there surely could be no 
fairer measure of a rightful increase 
than the increase in the rateable value 
of the Metropolis, which implied an in- 
crease in the value of the property to 
be protected. He thought the loyal, 
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peaceable, quiet, law-abiding people of 
the Metropolis would emphatically repu- 
diate the charges which had been made 
against the police, and that, at this mo- 
ment, they felt as much, even if not 
more, confidence in them than they had 
ever done. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he admired the self-contained 
egotism of the hon. Member for North 
Konsin ton (Sir Roper Lethbridge), who 
assumed that he and his friends were 
the only gentlemen who were animated 
by respect for the law and were law- 
abiding citizens. There were others who 
had passed an active public life who 
had taken part in demonstrations, and 
who were called ‘‘ demagogues,” who 
could refer to their action without dis- 
credit. He had been to big demonstra- 
tions himself, and he defied the hon. 
Member, or anyone else, to show that the 
leaders of such demonstrations had not 
been able to preserve order among the 
vast concourse of people who took part 
in them and were incompetent to take 
them to Hyde Park or elsewhere without 
disturbance and confusion. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, he 
had not in the slightest degree referred 
to such demonstrations as those of which 
the hon. Member was speaking. He 
had himself taken part in such demon- 
strations, and he was anxious that they 
should continue to be held, and that they 
should not be restricted in any way in 
the Metropolis, In his observations he 
had referred to demonstrations of a very 
different character. [ Cries of ‘‘ What?” 
and ‘“‘Name!’’} 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, that it 
was, at all events, satisfactory to have 
drawn that qualification and expression 
of opinion from the hon. Member, but 
there still remained the objection that 
the hon. Member, or anyone else, should 
lay down the law as to what was a 
legitimate demonstration and what was 
not. Before he sat down he should 
have to draw the attention of the Oom- 
mittee to the language of some of the 
subordinates of the police in regard to 
the demonstrations which had occurred 
in the Metropolis, to show how infectious 
such language had become, and to main- 
tain that it was time it was put a 
stop to. The present debate, so far as 
the interests and welfare of the people 
of the Metropolis were concerned, was 
one of the most important that could 
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take ins and it was an anomaly that 
the Metropolitan Members had almost 
to apologize to the Provincial Members 
for oceupying the time of the Commit- 
tee with a debate on what elsewhere 
would be a Municipal matter, and ought 
to be threshed out in a County Council 
composed of the representatives of the 
people of London. They were really 
discussing, under the Vote for the 
salary of the Chief Commissioner, the 
whole question of the control of the 
Metropolitan Police. Knowing London 
as well as any hon. Member oppoxite, he 
affirmed that there was, at the present 
time, much ill-feeling between the 

ple and the police, but the dissatis- 
action was not with constables indivi- 
dually. There was no feeling of ani- 
mosity against particular constables, 
but the feeling was that the police had 
been called upon to discharge duties 
which had brought them needlessly into 
conflict with the population; and many 
of the police themselves had not been 
particularly anxious to perform the 
duties which had been cast upon them. 
As to regret in the force at Sir Charles 
Warren’s resignation, good information 
showed that the feeling was the other 
way ; for under Sir Charles Warren the 
men had been subject to regulations 
they did not care for, and there had been 
undue interference with the legitimate 
flow of promotion. This had been ex- 
plained to him to be the feeling of the 
men in the Force themselves. They were 
all ready to acknowledge the valuable 
contribution which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) had made to the de- 
bate, and the clear and definite lines 
he had laid down as to the relations 
between the Chief Commissioner and 
the Home Secretary so long as the police 
were under the control of the Central 
Executive. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had aceepted the 
entire responsibility of the action of the 
police, and had said that it was neces- 

to suppress meetings in one particu- 
pan Hct g That in which he, fe those 
who agreed with him, differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman was not only as 
to the propriety of suppressing these 
meetings, but the way in which the sup- 
pression had been carried out. They 
said that, supposing it was necessary to 
prevent meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
there was no necessity whatever for sup- 
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pressing them in the cold-blooded man- 
ner they were suppressed on the 13th 
of November last. The persons who 
were present at that meeting were not 
those who hed been in the habit of 
congregating there, but persons who 
were in the habit of attending great 
Liberal demonstrations in London—men 
who, in the same spirit, attended the 
public meetings in Hyde Park in 1884 
and the Temperance demonstrations in 
the present year. If there had been a 
little forbearance exercised on the part 
of those in authority—if they had gone 
up to the leaders in a mild manner and 

revented them from going into the 
Reuse, they would have turned back, 
and there would have been no necessity 
to baton them. But the East End pro- 
cession, on arriving at Broad Street, in- 
stead of being told that they had come 
as far as they would be allowed, were 
attacked by the police. Even with 
regard to the right of holding these 
public meetings, he thought they were 
entitled to something more than the 
mere ipse dizit of the Home Secretary 
for the time being. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
the information they had endeavoured 
for some time to obtain, and which 
they were most anxious to obtain, and 
especially in regard to the filling up 
of the vacant Chief Commissionership. 
The high-handed proceeding of Sir 
Charles Warren appeared to have be- 
come infectious among his subordinates. 
In some of the reports which had been 
sent in by the Police Superintendents 
he found the most unwarrantable lan- 
guage used—language quite as forcible 
as that which was used by the late 
Chief Commissioner himself in the now 
famous Murray’s Magazine article. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the A division, one of 
these Inspectors spoke of ‘‘ professional 
agitators” and their “‘ pernicious doc- 
trines.” To permit an Inspector to lay 
down what were pernicious doctrines 
and what were not, was certainly 
the introduction into this country of 
Continentalism with a vengeance, and 
showed how rapidly they were de- 
scending in a downward line. To his 
mind the language used by this 
Police Inspector was the coolest piece 
of impudence he had ever heard 
of. He would advise this gentleman in 
future to follow the example of the 
other Superintendents, whose reports 
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were plain and business-like and re- 
flected great credit upon them. He 
admitted that there might be a time for 
taking action against pernicious opi- 
nions; but when such a time arrived, 
and it was necessary to take action 
against the proceedings of certain 
political and social doctrines, who was 
to be the party to take action? Was it 
to be taken by the police? Certainly 
not ; but by the Government, who must 
declare what were pernicious doctrines 
and what were not. One great safety 
we had had in the past in this country 
was that men who held foolish opinions 
had had an opportunity of ventilatin 

them and having them criticized. ‘( 
was by this means that men who com- 
menced by talking very loud were in- 
duced to come down to more reasonable 
opinions. Another Police Superinten- 
dent, speaking of some occurrences in 
April in Hyde Park and the Edgware 
Road, spoke of “ the Socialists ” having 
obstructed the neighbourhood, 10 of 
whom had been arrested, and most of 
them convicted. Was that the kind of 
report the Government wanted ? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary indorse the action of the 
police and the sentiment expressed in 
that report, and was it not time that the 
control of the police should be in a 
more Constitutional form, so that the 
liberties of the people might be better 
safeguarded than they were now? By 
the resignation of Sir Charles Warren 
they had some prospect of changing the 
system; but he warned the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary that 
the people of London would never be 
satisfied until they obtained the control 
of their own police; and when the hon. 
Baronet the Member for London (Sir 
Robert Fowler) rose to address the Com- 
mittee, perhaps he would tell them 
what a good thing it was for the City of 
London to have the control of its own 
Force. The people of the Metropolis 
generally envied the Corporation of 
London, and hoped to get the same 
control in the Greater London they 
represented. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, in ap- 
pointing the new Commissioner, care- 
fully to consider the whole question, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them an assurance that some 
gentleman of cool and calm judgment— 
he trusted a civilian—would be placed 
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at the head of the police. Hitherto the 
action of the police had only had the 
effect of irritating a large number of 
people who were quite as respectable, 
as loyal, and as peaceable citizens as 
any of the friends of hon. Members op- 

site. He earnestly hoped that the 
House of Commons would resist to the 
utmost the introduction into this coun- 
try of any imitation of the Continental 
system. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he had listened with great plea- 
sure to the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. He thought the course pur- 
sued in February, 1886, against Sir 
Edmund Henderson was a mistake, and 
he had at the time expressed his regret 
at the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, though it was, to a certain 
extent, sanctioned by Lord Knutsford 
and his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie). He had risen, how- 
ever, to express the great gratitude 
which, as a Londoner, he felt to Sir 
Charles Warren for the manner in 
which he had administered the Metro- 
politan Police Force during the time he 
had been at the head of it. He knew 
that what he said would not be accept- 
able to some hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and especially to the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down; but he did feel 
that they owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to Sir Charles Warren for the way in 
which, under his guidance, disorder had 
been put down in the Metropolis. There 
could be no doubt that it was a difficult 
matter to maintain order among the 
large population of the Metropolis. The 
question might not be one of much 
consequence to hon. Members who 
came down to the House from Pall Mail 
and the West End, and whe knew 
nothing of any other part of London; 
but those who lived in the heart of 
London were bound to consider the 
protection of life and property through- 
out the whole of the Metropolis. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police had an extremely difficult task to 
perform; and, as a Londoner, he was 
grateful to Sir Charles Warren for the 
way in which he had discharged his 
duty while he was at the head of the 
police. Having borne this testimony to 
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the value of the services rendered by 
Sir Charles Warren, he felt bound to 
add that, after the letters of that gen- 
tleman, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, in whom he had the 
utmost confidence, had no alternative 
but to accept his resignation. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Sir Robert 
Fowler) see to rise for the express 
purpose of paying a florid compliment 
to Sir Charles Warren. He (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) was somewhat surprised at that, 
beeause, let the merits or demerits of 
Sir Charles Warren’s system of manage- 
ment of the police be what they might, 
the system was totally and diametrically 
opposed to that adopted in the Police 
Force which was under the direct con- 
trol of the City. Therefore, the com- 
pliments which the hon. Baronet thought 
proper to pay to Sir Charles Warren 
and his system were a direct condem- 
nation of the police with which the hon. 
Baronet was more immediately con- 
nected. He (Mr. Pickersgill) had taken 
some part in endeavouring to deprive 
the City Corporation of privileges which 
he thought were unjust and impolitic, 
but he assured the hon. Baronet that 
there was one City privilege which, until 
the County of London got the control 
of its own police, he and his hon. 
Friends would guard with the most 
tender solicitude, and that was that the 
City of London should continue to retain 
the control of its own police, which it at 
present possessed. Before he proceeded 
to the aspects of the police question, 
with which he proposed especially to 
deal, he desired to emphasize a remark 
which was made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Finsbury (Mr. J. 
Rowlands) in the course of the very 
forcible speech which he had just 
delivered. His hon. Friend complained 
that Sir Charles Warren had unjustly 
destroyed the hope of promotion in the 
case of a large number of members of 
the Metropolitan Police Force. There 
was one order which was issued by Sir 
Charles Warren to which he (Mr. 
Pickersgill) desired—now that Sir 
Charles Warren was gone—to call the 
particular attention of the Home Office. 
A little while ago Sir Charles Warren 
issued an order that no constable who 
was over 35 years of age, or who had 
been a constable for upwards of 10 years, 
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should be promoted to the position of 
sergeant. Upon that, he was favoured 
by the Home Office with a Return, from 
which it appeared that of the number 
of 647 constables who had been pro- 
moted in the last six years, no less than 
394 either had more than 10 years as 
constables, or were over 35 years of age ; 
so that, if they took into account the 
last six years, one-half of the constables 
promoted had actually possessed that 
term of service which Sir Charles War- 
ren had at a single swoop said should 
hereafter disqualify any man for pro- 
motion at all. It would be clear to all, 
that if they wanted to keep the Service 
sweet and effective, they must hold out, 
at least, the hope of promotion, and yet 
Sir Charles Warren, at one fell swoop, 
took away from a very considerable 
number of the Metropolitan police con- 
stables now serving the hope of pro- 
motion which they had hitherto enter- 
tained—nay, more, he believed that at 
the very time that the order was issued 
there were a number of constables who 
had been actually recommended, or were 
upon the point of being recommended, 
by their immediate superiors for pro- 
motion, and that those promotions were 
not carried into effect in consequence of 
that grossly unjust order. He could 
not imagine anything more calculated 
to render the Police Force ineffective. 
Now, the ratepayers of London, who 
were not to be permitted to control their 
own police, would notice with great 
satisfaction the very sound suggestion 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) on the Constitutional 
relations whieh ought to exist between 
the Home Secretary and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police; and they would 
also notice with great satisfaction the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views as to what 
the attitude of the police should be 
towards public meetings. He noticed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary expressed his assent 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s views, 
and he could only express regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary’s practice during the last 
year or so had not been more in confor- 
mity with the theory of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
He was extremely pleased to hear 
the well-deserved compliment which 
his right hon. Friend paid to the pre- 
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vious Chief Commissioner, Sir Edmund 
Henderson, and he was also gratified 
tohear the right hon. Gentleman say 
that he not consider that the unfortunate 
events which happened in London in 
February, 1886, afforded any substan- 
tial ground for the re-organization of 
the Metropolitan Police. It was only 
just to the right hon. Gentleman to 
state that he took precisely the same 
view at the time, =a he (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) thought that, considering the 
quarter from which that expression 
of opinion had come, they might congra- 
tulate themselves that they had that 
afternoon heard the death-knell, prac- 
tically, although its consummation must 
be for a little time delayed, of that 
system of militarization in the Police 
Force of the Metropolis, against which 
a good many of them had been so long 
unsuccessfully protesting. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
thought that the public were treating 
the Metropolitan Police a little unjustly 
in blaming them for failing to discover 
the perpetrator of the recent outrages in 
the Bast End of London. Upon that, 
he (Mr. Picicersgill) had only to say that 
he thought that the gravity of the case 
consisted in the fact that the inability of 
the police to find the perpetrator of 
these outrages came as a climax to the 
incapacity to detecting crime which he 
should be able to show had for the last 
year or so been conspicuous on the part 
of the Metropolitan Police. Two, at 
least, of the murders in the East End did 
not belong to what he might, perhaps, 
call the mutilation series. So long ago 
as Christmas week last a woman was 
murdered in the streets of Whitechapel, 
and, again, on Easter Tuesday, another 
unfortunate woman, while passing by 
Whitechapel Church, was done to death 
by a gang of three men ; she lived long 
enough to state her story so far. It 
was perfectly clear that these crimes 
did not belong to the abnormal series 
which was now baffling our detective 
system, but they rather pointed to that 
disorderly condition of the public streets 
which had undoubtedly grown up under 
the late administration, under the mili- 
tary régime, and of which the unhappy 
murder in Regent’s Park, a little time 
ago, was so conspicuous an illustration. 
Again, if they took the list of undetected 
murders for 1887, what did they find ? 
They found that 13 murders were com- 
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mitted, and that only eight persons were 
detected. Were all thee murders of an 
abnormal character? He did not} pro- 
pose to refer to all of them, but he 
would mention one. There was a very 
sad case, called the Kentish Town mur- 
der, in which a Mrs. Daniels was mur- 
dered in her own shop in Bartholomew 
Road, Kentish Town. Three men drove 
up in broad daylight in a small trap. 
They stopped the trap a little way from 
the shop, and they went into the shop 
with the supposed intention of carrying 
off the safe. Mrs. Daniels surprised 
them, and they dealt her a blow which 
proved fatal. There was nothing abnor- 
mal in the character of that crime. Our 
Criminal Courts showed that it was a 
crime unhappily of a very ordinary 
character; a robbery was being com- 
mitted, someone came in and surprised 
the robbers, the robber recklessly dealt 
a blow which proved fatal. These men, 
after committing the murder, jumped 
into the trap, and nothing had been 
heard of them since. So much for the 
results of our detective system. A word 
or two with regard to methods; it was 
very seldom they got any light as to the 
way in which the detectives of London 
proceeded. In fact, Sir Charles Warren 
laid down the theory, which was a very 
comfortable and convenient one for any 
Police Force, that if people did not 
know what the detectives were doing, 
that was really the best possible proof 
they could have that the detectives were 
doing their work well and efficiently. 
There was one case, however, in which 
they got a glimpse as to the manner in 
which the detective system worked in 
London. In the last Report of the Com- 
missioner he found the following refer- 
ence to the Criminal Investigation 
Department :— 

‘The Officers of the Criminal Investigation 
Department have been very active and success- 
ful in the pursuit of crime, the number of 
arrests being for the year 518, including that 


of Thomas William Currell, for murdering 
Lydia Green, at Hoxton.’ 


The problem for the police to solve 
was not the discovery of who had com- 
mitted the crime, but simply the laying 
of their hands upon Thomas William 
Currell, because suspicion pointed abso- 
lutely to him as the murderer. Yet 
Currell was absolutely allowed to walk 
about the streets of London for no less 
than 10 days; and he said himself— 
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and there was no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of his statement—that one day 
he actually went to Scotland Yard, 
asked to see the Inspector there, and 
waited for two hours in the presence of 
a large number of police who were 
waiting there. He also said that on 
another day he went to a shop to be 
shaved, and immediately opposite the 
chair in which he sat was a portrait of 
himself and an accompanying descrip- 
tion. There was no miscarriage of 
justice in the long run; but certainly 
there was grave negligence on the part 
of the Detective Department. Zhe Times, 
in reporting the occurrence, said, there 
was no doubt whateve~ that there was 
no resemblance between the portrait 
which the police had published and the 
actual appearance of Thomas William 
Currell. Also, at the trial, Mr. Justice 
Grantham said that if the police could 
not publish better portraits of murderers 
it would be far better, and far less mis- 
leading, if they published no portrait at 
all. Eventually Zhe Times, which had 
lately been taking so active a part in sup- 
porting the police through thick and thin, 
thus wound up an article on the subject— 
*““The remarks of Mr. Justice Grantham, 
although very severe, were fully justified by the 
totel want of intelligence which the police had 
exhibited throughout the whole matter.” 
It was not often that the Detective 
Department could be convicted of gross 
negligence and incapacity, because they 
worked in the dark. But here was a 
case in which, upon theclearest evidence, 
they displayed a total want of in- 
telligence from beginning to end. Some 
reference had already been made to the 
services of Sir Edmund Henderson, and 
to the manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his Office. He thought 
that it would be found that, whatever 
might be said in regard to Sir Ed- 
mund’s capacity for his Office, if he had 
to be judged by the results of the last 
year for which he was responsible, that 
year contrasted very favourably in- 
deed, as regarded crime, with the 
last year for which Sir Charles Warren 
was responsible. If hon. Members 
comp statistics of crime for the two 
years—take them how they would—. 
they would find that while the crime of 
the country generally had Leen diminish- 
ing in the Metropolis, crime in 1887 was 
in excess of crime in 1885. In some 
cases the increase was not large, but in 
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no case was there a decrease so as to 
make any compensation for the cases in 
which there was an increase. Take first 
the number of criminal offences reported. 
In 1885 the number was 21,428; in 1887 
it was 21,923. In the list there wasa 
table headed ‘Principal Qffences.”’ 
Now, the number of principal offences 
committed in 1885 was 20,998; and in 
1887 it was 21,435. The number of 
felonies committed in 1885 was 19,505; 
and in 1887 20,035. In all these 
respects the Committee would see that 
the crime of 1887 contrasted unfavour- 
ably with the crime of 1885; but there 
was one class of crime to which he in- 
vited the more particular attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, because it went to corroborate 
statements which had been made by an 
evening paper in the Metropolis, which 
statements were denied by the late 
Chief Commissioner. He referred to 
the crimes of burglary and house-break- 
ing; the increase of these crimes was 
absolutely alarming. In 1885 there 


were 1,800 offences, and in 1887 there! 


were no less than 2,285. That was to 
say, that under this heading alonecrime 
had increased, comparing one year with 
another, by about 27 per cent. He 
thought that that was hardly a record of 
which the late military administration 
had any reason to be proud. Might he 
now refer to the remarks which were 
made earlier in the evening by the hon. 
Member for North Islington (Mr. Bart- 
ley), but he hoped he should not be 
betrayed into the warmth or rather un- 
pleasant expression of feeling which the 
hon. Gentleman exhibited. The hon. 
Gentleman said there was no kind of 
evidence that the once absolutely friendly 
and contidential relations between the 
people of London and the police of Lon- 
don had in any degree been affected or 
deteriorated. This was a question upon 
which the Metropolian Members in par- 
ticular felt a great responsibility, and he 
wished to speak guardedly, lest, by 
making statements, he should in any 
way seem to bring about, or be charged 
with bringing about, that state of feeling 
which he deprecated. Let him (Mr. 
» Pickersgill) point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber one or two facts which tended, at 
all events, to show that the once friendly 
relations between the police and the 
people had been unhappily, to some ex- 
tent, affected by recent occurrences. He 
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did not think it could be denied by any- 
one whe had followed, not only the 
Police Reports, but who was practically 
acquainted with the condition of things 
in London, that within the last year 
there had been a large increase in the 
use of the truncheon by policoman—in 
fact Sir Charles Warren in his Report 
took some credit for having abolished 
the truncheon case, and for having given 
an order that in future it should be 
carried in a side pocket, significantly 
most ready for use. He was not con- 
cerned at present to say whether the use 
of the truncheon in the cases in which 
complaint had been made was justified 
or not. He did not know the facts, and 
no doubt if the cases were investigated 
there would be conflicting testimony, and 
perhaps people would be left as much 
in the dark as they were now. He did 
know, at all events, that, while in some 
cases the magistrates—and he did not 
impugn their decisions—had said that 
the complaints were unfounded, in other 
cases they had said they were justified, 
and they had marked the charge sheets 
condemning the constables involved. But 
whether in the particular instances the 
use of the truncheon was justifiable or 
not, he thought that the fact that the 
use of the truncheon had been increas- 
ing must bea matter of the very gravest 
anxiety to all thoughtful and right- 
thinking men. Take the other side of 
the shield. He asserted, and he did not 
think that any Member who knew the 
facts would deny, that during the last 
year or two there had been an increase 
in the number of brutal assaults on the 
police. He regarded one as a correlative 
of the other. If they had the police 
using their powers offensively, especially 
if they had the police maltreating pri- 
soners in their custody—of which the 
hen. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had brought forward several 
cases, they could not be surprised if the 
ruffians of the Metropolis retaliated by 
grossly ill-using individual constables 
when they found them alone in their 
power. Before he resume’ his seat he 
desired to refer to a case to which he 
ealled the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary’s attention a few days 
ago, when, he thought he might respect- 
fully ‘say, the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared scarcely to appreciate the 
gravity of the complaint made against 
the police. The case to which he alluded 
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was that of Henry Glennie, who a week 
or two ago was put upon his trial for the 
murder of Mrs. Wright. His complaint 
was that from the beginning to the end 
of the ease, so far as the police were con- 
cerned, every canon of sound practice 
in the Criminal Law wasgrossly violated. 
In the first place, how was the man ar- 
rested ? According to the sworn evidence 
of a police officer he was seized by three 
men in plain clothes, put into acab, and 
then informed that the men were police 
officers, and that they arrested him on 
suspicion of having committed the mur- 
der. He (Mr. Pickersgill) maintained 
that the arrest was made in violation of 
the Police Code itself, which said that 
the proper mode of effecting an arrest 
when a constable was in plaix clothes 
was to touch a man lightly on the 
shoulder and say, ‘‘ I arrest you ;”’ and of 
course every criminal lawyer knew that 
if there had been any violence, and if 
death had been caused, vital issues would 
have depended upon the fact. The man 
was arrested. He was taken at about 
10 o’clock on the 19th September to the 
police station inthe Upper Street, Isling- 
ton, and was detained there. At about 
11 o’clock the following morning two 
police officers went into the man’s cell, 
and onesaid, ‘‘ The Inspector has directed 
me to ask you if you can refer him to 
any person who can prove where you 
were when Mrs. Wright was murdered.” 
The officer then added, ‘It happened 
so and so,” giving the time and the date. 
Again, at quarter-past 10 at night the pri- 
soner was seen by the police officer. Per- 
haps he (Mr. Pickersgill) ought to men- 
tion, in order to make his story complete, 
that at the time of the murder a bag was 
thrown away by one of the men who 
had been seen leaving the house. This 
bag had been picked up, and there 
could be no doubt that it was the bag of 
the prisoner, Henry Glennie, though it 
was not traced into his recent possession. 
There was no evidence that it had been 
in his possession within some three or 
four months of the murder, so that the 
inference to be drawn from the fact of 
the bag being his was of the slenderest 
possible description. At half-past 10 the 
same night the two officers went into 
the prisoner’s cell and showed him the 
bag. The prisoner made a statement. 
On the morning of the 21st of Septem- 
ber the same constable asked the pri- 
soner whether he eould give any further 
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description of the man to whom he sold 
the bag of tools? The rule in the 
Metropolitan district, undoubtedly, was 
that if a prisoner was arrested, he should 
be brought before a magistrate within 
24 hours. In this case, the man was 
not brought before a magistrate upon 
the day following his arrest; but upon 
the next day but one, and in the interval 
he was upon three separate occasions 
questioned by a police officer. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary reply? Why, that it was pre- 
sumably to ask the prisoner questions 
in order to give him an opportunity of 
explaining suspicious circumstances. 
According to his (Mr. Pickersgill’s) 
reading, when eminent Judges had, in the 
strongest possible terms, condemned the 
questioning of prisoners by police offi- 
cers, there had been no such qualifica- 
tion as that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested. Indeed, it was per- 
fectly obvious that if there was such a 
qualification it would be a very shadowy 
line, indeed, which would separate the 
giving of explanations from the putting 
of questions with the object of impli- 
cating the prisoner. Whether or not the 
object was to implicate the prisoner, he 
thought that the evidence given on the 
following day had some bearing upon 
this point, because, upon the following 
day, when practically the police had no 
evidence against the prisoner—except 
what they had got out of him, by de- 
taining him more than 24 hours, and 
questioning him—one of the two men 
who had questioned him said that when 
he showed the man the bag he became 
very pale and agitated. Those who 
were familiar with the Criminal Law 
knew very well that one of the greatest 
difficulties experienced in defending a 
case arose from the fact that a man, 
however innocent, when he found that 
something was beginning to tell against 
him, invented a story, told a lie, and so 
involved the case in further difficulty. 
He (Mr. Pickersgill) maintained that it 
was, in the first place, a most improper 
thing to show the man the bag and to 
ask him how he came to be the owner of 
it; and, secondly, that it was extremely 
unfair tothe prisoner to say that when 
he was shown the bag he became pale 
and agitated. Paleness and agitation 
were quite as consistent with innocence 
as guilt. The only other evidence 
against the prisoner was that of two 
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women of bad character, who swore 
that he had made to them admissions 
of the fact that he had actually mur- 
dered Mrs. Wright. How had these 
witnesses been dealt with by the 
lice? One of the two was named 
hobe Peel, and on the 27th August 
she gave some evidence implicating 
Glennie. She went to the police station 
for a different purpose, but eventually 
she gave some evidence implicating the 
man. Subsequently she said that she 
was in drink at the time; but it was 
only fair to add that this was denied by 
the Inspector. Now, he came to an- 
other aspect of the case to which he 
thought grave exception was to be 
taken. Within a week of the time when 
the woman had given the evidence she 
went, as she said, to live as servant in 
the house of the officer who had charge 
of the case—namely, Sergeant Mac- 
kenzie—and she was actually living in 
the house of this officer when she was 
examined before the magistrate, and 
she was also in the same house when the 
risoner was tried on the 29th October. 
t was only right he should add that 
she, upon being asked to explain how it 
was that she was living as servant in 
the house of the officer who had charge 
of the case, replied, ‘I was staying 
there because I was frightened for my 
life.” The second female witness was 
MaryDominie. Onthe 21st ofSeptember, 
when the case was brought before the 
magistrate, that gentleman said that 
the evidence was extremely slight. He 
was in some doubt as to whether he 
ought to remand the prisoner; but, 
having regard to the fact that he was 
charged with a capital felony, he, in the 
end, did grant a remand. ‘The prisoner 
was remanded for a week, and between 
the first hearing of the case and the 
second Mary Dominie came on the scene. 
On the 24th September Mary Dominie 
was arrested, or, at all events, was told 
by a police officer that she must come 
with him. That was late at night on the 
24th of September. She went with the 
officer to the police station, and she was 
then told that she would be kept there 
. all night. She had since stated that 
she was locked up all night in the 
library at the police station. Next 
morning she was conveyed in a cab 
tothe Treasury, and her proof taken 
down. The woman was asked, in 
cross-examination, as to whether she 
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was frightened when she was detained 
in the library at the police s.ation, and 
her reply was, “I was frightened; I 
thought a charge was going to be made 
against me.” He (Mr. Pickersgill) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to give some explanation of 
what appeared to him to be a most ex- 
traordinary proceeding. Why was this 
woman taken late at night to the police 
station, detained there all the night im- 
mediately before being taken to the 
Treasury, and her proof as against 
Henry Glennie taken down? That 
hardly seemed to him a satisfactory way 
of eliciting the truth. From a week 
after the time when her proof was taken 
down at the Treasury, the woman was in 
receipt of a guinea a week by express 
leave of the Treasury. He could not 
help thinking that a guinea a week was 
certainly a very unreasonable allowance 
for a woman in her condition of life, 
Henry Glennie was eventually acquitted ; 
he was therefore an innocent man. But 
even if Henry Glennie had been a guilty 
man, he (Mr. Pickersgill) strongly ob- 
jected to proceedings of this kind being 
taken by the police, because, depend 
upon it, if the stringency of the criminal 
practice was allowed for one moment to 
be relaxed in the case of the guilty, it 
would soon be similarly relaxed in the 
case of the innocent, and the liberties of 
all would be in danger. From the evi- 
dence that had come before him the 
case of Glennie did not stand alone; 
but he was bound to say that he had ro 
experience of a case in which there had 
been, in so many respects, violations of 
what he believed to be the sound prac- 
tice of the Criminal Law. He believed 
that the police had for some time past 
been getting into a very lax practice in 
regard to prosecutions, and in re- 
gard to getting up cases for prosecu- 
tions. A most unfortunate result had 
followed from the regretted death of the 
Legal Adviser to the Commissioner of 
Police—namely, Mr. Davis. Frem all he 
had heard he believed Mr. Davis to 
have been an extremely sound criminal 
lawyer, and that while he occupied his 
position he contrived to keep the Com- 
missioners of Police and their subordi- 
nates fairly within the limits of the 
Criminal Law ; but latterly a laxity had 
grown up. Why, in the famous article 
in Murray’s Magasine, to which so many 
references had been made, there was 4 
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assage relating to Mr. Davis. Sir 

harles Warren stated in that article 
that since the death of Mr. Davis he 
(Sir Charles Warren) had been obliged 
to do the greater part of the work which 
Mr. Davis did. hatever his merits 
might be, Sir Charles Warren was not a 
trained lawyer, and it seemed a mon- 
strous thing that the duty of advising on 
legal questions, which was once in hands 
so able as those of Mr. Davis, should now 
be diecharged by a military man who 
had no kind of legal training whatever. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would recon- 
sider the answer he gave him some 
days ago in regard to the case of 
Glennie. The right hon. Gentleman 
was once a leading practitioner at the 
Bar, and he could hardly think the opi- 
nion he expressed the other day would 
be endorsed by members of the Bar of 
equal experience with himself. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that perhaps 
it was as well he should give an answer 
as early as possible to the inquiry made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham). He had made the best in- 
quiry he could from the Chief Constable 
concerned, and he reported to him that 
not the slightest attempt was made by 
the police to disperse the people at all 
at the meeting on Clerkenwell Green or 
afterwards; that no collision took place 
between the police and the people, but 
that at the close of the meeting there 
was a great rush of persons in a par- 
ticular direction, and some mounted 
police were caught in the flank, and 
their horses were rendered restive. No 
attempt was made to interfere with the 
persons who assembled, and no collision 
took place. The only thing that had 
occurred was that some mounted police- 
men followed the crowd until it dis- 
persed. Not the slightest complaint had 
reached the police of anyone having been 
injured. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he had spoken, in the first place, 
upon the testimony in the article in Zhe 
Daily News ; and, secondly, on the testi- 
mony of various men who came to see 
him that morning, complaining of their 
injuries, but who, he regretted to say, 
absolutely refused to go into a Police 
Court. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for South-West Bethnal Green (Mr, 
Pickersgill) thought it would be advis- 
able to remove the control of the Metro- 
politan Police from the Government and 
the First Commissioner of Police to the 
new County Council for London. Sup- 
posing it was advisable to place the con- 
trol of the police in the hands of a 
popularly elected Body, surely it was 
wise to wait to see whether the new 
County Council assimilated the various 
and difficult duties they had, before 
handing over to them the very onerous 
and difficult task of administering the 
police of the Metropolis. He was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had been able to cast to the 
winds the attack made upon him by the 
hon. Member for North-West Lanark 
(Mr. Cunninghame Graham). It was 
hardly possible to conceive that an hon. 
Gentleman could impeach a Minister of 
State on a statement madeina morning 
or a halfpenny evening newspaper. 
Before an hon. Member made the serious 
charges with regard to the administra- 
tion of the police which the hon. Gentle- 
man had made, he ought to be careful 
to verify his facts. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, he wished to inform the hon. Mem- 
ber that he did not impeach the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary on 
the statements of a daily newspaper 
only, but on vents which had happened 
in London since the 13th of November 
of last year. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that the hon. 
Member for North-West Lanark (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) had posed as the 
champion of the poor. He would like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman, whom he 
might be excused for describing as a 
demagogue, and anyone else who took 
the lead in mob oratory, whether the 
driving away of capital from London 
conduced to the benefit of the working 
classes? He was credibly informed 
that the hotels in the neighbourhood of 
Trafalgar Square were at the time of 
the disorderly occurrences less frequented 
than usually ; and also that the trades- 
people suffered very considerably in 
their business. If the tradespeople 
suffered, the poor men suffered, for the 
tradespeople found employment for a 
vast amount of labour. Thehon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton (Mr. James Stuart 
asserted that the cost of the police ha 
increased beyond what was warranted 
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by the increase of population. The hon. 
Gentleman took the years 1878 and 1888 
as the periods of comparison. Now, 
prior to 1878 there were no dynamitecon- 
spiracies. There were not the troubles 
in Ireland that there were now, 
and there were no occurrences in London 
such as those of last year. These reasons 
alone were sufficient to account for the 
increase in the Metropolitan Police. 
But there were other reasons. Owing to 
the increased facilities of transit, the 
Metropolis was much more frequented 
by people from the Provinces and 
various parts of the world than it was 
in 1878, and this fact necessitated the 
 stenoaes of increased protection. Whilst, 

owever, there had been an increase in 
the police, there had been a great 
decrease in crime in the Metropolis— 
a fact which had not been sufficiently 
noticed by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), in a 
speech of considerable ability, said that 
in times past there was good feeling, 
good temper, and forbearance between 
the people and the police, but he 
regretted that that cottilnatany condition 
of affairs had been entirely changed, 
and changed, as he said, within the last 
two or three years. Let him (Mr. 
Webeter) recall to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind the fact that during the 
last two years there had probably been 
the largest concourse in London within 
the century. During the Jubi.ee 
fétes the streets were crowded with 
eople, but there never was better order 
ept in the Metropolis than on that 
occasion ; indeed the police were then 
described as ‘‘our heroes in blue.” 
Speaking of demonstrations in London, 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
said ‘‘ until now public demonstrations in 
London had been orderly, but never till 
recently attended with ebullitions of 
feeling.” Did the hon. Member recollect 
that in 1886 there was ‘an ebullition of 
feeling? It was then that the dis- 
orderly scenes in London took place. 
Did he wish those scenes to be enacted 
again in the London streets? The hon. 

ember for West St. Pancras said that 
* during the last .o or three years the 
Police Force had been militarized, that 
there had been a systematic attempt to 
separate the police from the people. 
The hon. Member added that the feeling 
between the people and the police was 
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very bad at the present time. He (Mr. 
Webster) contradicted that statement, 
He knew that, as a matter of fact, in St. 
Pancras, a portion of which district the 
hon. Gentleman represented, the feeling 
between the police and the people was 
never better than it was at the present 
time. As to the militarization of the 
police, let ‘him say that the people of 
London did not care how or by whom 
the police were governed; what they 
wanted was a Police Force which would 
protect life and property within the 
Metropolis, and not be deterred from 
the discharge of their duties by the 
attacks made upon them by a body of 
demagogues. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he did 
not think that either the Members of 
the Government orhon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had sufficiently appreciated the 
point the Opposition were endeavouring 
to make, which was, that recently the 
Police Force had come to entertain the 
notion that they were sent for the 
defence of a particular class, and a 

articular set of interests, as against the 
arge masses of population in the 
Metropolis. In the section of the Police 
Code relating to meetings, it was set 
forth— 

‘* That the police are the servants of the 
public at large, not of any political Party, or of 
the advocates of any political opinion. What- 
ever the individual views of the police officers 
may be, they must not give expression to them, 
either on duty or off duty, or join in any act in 
furtherance of them so long as they remain in 
the public service, works of benevolence always 
excepted.” 

How far was that rule acted upon at the 
— time? He held in his hand the 

eport of the Superintendent of the A 
Division of the Southern District. 
The Report opened with a most effusive 
and eloquent description of the popular 
enthusiasm on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The 
sentiments might be very proper ones 
to express in the right place, but he 
did not think the report of an official 
of police was the right place. They 
were told in the Report how— 

‘* The ceremonial itself, apart from the grand 
display in the public streets, was a sight never to 
be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough 
to witness it. The effect when Her Majesty, 
surrounded by various Foreign Princes and the 
Princes of Her House, took Her seat on the 
dais, was such that words could scarcely convey, 
and the whole surrounding was one of unsur- 


passed magnificence.’’ 
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What had that to do with the adminis- 
tration of the police? He could not help 
thinking it was introduced for a purpose, 
for the next paragraph proceeded, in a 
patronising sort of way, to praise the 
good behaviour of the masses of the 
London populace on that great occasion. 
The Report went on to refer to the 
doings in Trafalgar Square—and here 
opinions were expressed that noone in the 
Police Force had any right whatever to 
express; the Commissioner of Police 
ought not to have allowed them to ap- 
pear. After speaking of what led to 
the assembling of the unemployed in 
Trafalgar Square, the officer went on to 
say, that when the police attempted, in 
the interest of law and order, to put an 
end to what was quickly becoming a 
scandal, they were assailed on all sides. 
Then the writer proceeded— 


“Tt is a great defect of the law of this 
country, in my opinion, that persons who 
pox these crowds to disorder cannot be 
rought to justice and severely dealt with. 
My own view of this matter is that the genuine 
working man in distress would shrink from 
such exhibitions as London has had exposed to 
it for some time past. I think a remedy for 
the evils of Trafalgar Square would be found 
in its conversiun into a garden. Whatever 
its capacity and fitness for public meetings 
when first formed, the day for such purposes 
has clearly gone by.” 


Was that in conformity with the rule so 
well laid down in the Polics Code ? The 
policeman distinctly gave expression to 
his own personal opinions, which were 
of a party character, and advocated the 
views of a particular section of society. 
But the Commissioner of Police seemed 
to have taken it so much as a matter of 
course that he made no attempt to cut 
down the report, or to refer it back to 
the officer to be corrected. The Com- 
mittee would agree with him that there 
was good ground for suggesting that 
the police had recently been converted 
into an engine, not for serving the pub- 
lic, but for maintaining the particular 
views held by a section of society. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had a perfect right to give his 
Opinion as to what should be done in 
Trafalgar Square, but he could not help 
regretting that, in the course of his 
speech last night, the right hon. Gentle- 
man offered, unconsciously of course, 
an incitement to violence and disturb- 
ance such as had rarely been offered by 
any right hon. Gentleman in the Home 
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Secretary’s responsible ition. Did 
the right hon. Renters nak know that 
the question of Trafalgar Square was 
one of the sorest topics that could pos- 
sibly be mentioned in the Metropolis? 
Did he not know that for 12 months 
past hon. Members of the House had 
had the very greatest difficulty in per- 
suading, not the mob, not mere agitators 
or rioters, but respectable men, to quietly 
and peaceably await the decision of the 
Courts of Law? These men had insisted, 
again and again, at meetings of their 
own, that they would not stand it, that 
Englishmen were not to be trampled on 
in the way they had been during the 
past year, The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had not sufficiently 
appreciated the tone of feeling that had 

revailed amongst the people of the 

etropolis, or he would never have 
spoken of Trafalgar Square being re- 
stored to what he called its ancient use. 
Its ancient use! As though Trafalgar 
Square had never been used for public 
meetings before the 13th of November 
in last year. It was well known that 
over and over again, for almost a gene- 
ration past, Trafalgar Square had been 
used for public meetings ; in fact, those 
who formed the Square seemed to have 
intended to have invited public meet- 
ings. Trafalgar Square was the forum 
of the Metropolis; there was no place 
like it for the purpose of public meet- 
ings in the United Kingdom. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, because people had been batoned 
out of the Square by violence, and as he 
and his hon. Friends believed, by illegal 
violence, wanted to assure the Com- 
mittee that the people had surrendered 
their position and would contend no more. 
But he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he was very much mistaken, 
and he only hoped that the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
regarded as a taunt which would tempt 
the people to any violence in the 
assertion of their rights. Throughout 
this controversy, not only on the part of 
the Police, but on the part of right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, there 
seemed to be a continuous underlying 
assumption that it was only what is 
called a mob that wished to hold meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square. That wasa 

oundless assumption. Reference had 

een made that afternoon to what had 
taken place in the attack on the procession 
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in Broad Street, Holborn. He had been 
assured by a venerable man, whose life 
had been one of disinterested devotion 
to the cause of the people around him, 
that he had accompanied the band, that 
he had no idea there would be any 
scenes of violence, that the people felt 
it their duty to assert their right to 
meet in Trafalgar Square by marching 
as far as they could, and until they were 
met by police opposition. The people 
expected there would have been a 
moment in which they could have held 
oe with the police; if they could 

ave spoken to the officer in com- 
mand, and received an answer that they 
were not allowed to proceed further, 
they would have turned aside and 
returned whence they came. But 
nothing was said; the police fell upon 
these men, broke their instruments, and 
tried to break their heads as well. That 
was a scene which he could not but 
think was a disgrace to the Metropolis, 
and far worse than the riot which ex- 
tended from Trafalgar Square to Audley 
Street and had resulted in the plunder 
of property, which was much to be 
lamented, and which he believed could 
have been stopped by the exercise of a 
little common sense on the part of the 
authorities. If that disturbance was to 
be lamented, much more so was it that, 
in a country boasting of Constitutional 
freedom, men were treated as mere 
slaves, and bludgeoned because they 
dared to assert their right of public 
meeting. He very much regretted the 
tone of the Ministry in assuming that 
this question was atanend. But the 
matter was not to be decided by the 
shopkeepers and hotel-keepers of Charing 
Cross, whose interests were alone con- 
sidered by Gentlemen like the hon. 
Member for East St. Pancras. If the 
hotel-keepers or shopkeepers did not 
for a day or two get so much custom as 
commonly, was that a sufficient reason 
for suppressing this right of meeting in 
Trafalgar Square ? fre believed that 
people took shops in the neighbourhood 
on account of the great advantages 
offered there, and that being so, they 
must take the rough with the smooth ; 
at any rate, the question was not one 
which would be settled by the West End 
aristocrats, but would have to be settled 
in the long run by the millions of the 
East End of London. It was, of course, 
possible that by pauperising charity 

Mr. Picton 
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and by casting the seeds of dissension 
among these people the matter might 
be postponed, but sooner or later they 
would understand the true principle of 
union, and assert their right to meet in 
Trafalgar Square, and make it once 
more the forum of the Metropolis. 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he must now make 
an appeal to the Committee. The 
debate had lasted for some time, and 
the subject was one which fully justified 
the prolonged and interesting discussion 
which had taken place; but he trusted 
hon. Members would see the importance 
of curtailing the observations they had 
to make so as to allow Progress to be 
made. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
agreed that Progress ought to be made, 
but hon. Gentlemen on those Benches 
wanted Progress by getting an explana- 
tion from the Treasury Bench. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the Com- 
mittee that he was perfectly willing that 
all these rights should be looked into. 
He had, on one occasion, asked the hon. 
Member for North-West Lanark (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) why he was so 
foolish as to go to Trafalgar Square and 
get his head broken, and his reply was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had said that he was perfectly 
willing that political meetings should be 
held there. After that his hon. Friend 
went to Trafalgar Square and had his 
head broken by a police constable. He 
(Dr. Clark) wanted to get at the claim 
made by the Governmeni. Did they 
claim for themselves the power to pro- 
hibit meetings in Trafalgar Square? 
He admitted that some meetings were 
of a class which could not be desirable 
on any grounds; for instance, he did 
not think that any class had a right to 
meet day by day at a particular place 
and put an end to trade or traffic. 
He had had the arrangement of 
meetings during 20 years in Tra- 
falgar Square, and even before the 
Mansion House, Bank of England, and 
the Royal Exchange. But these meet- 
ings were held on Saturday afternoon 
and on Sundays when nobody could be 
oe ew by them. He remembered a 
ormer agitation, when they were told that 
they might meet in Trafalgar Square, 
but onl not meet in Hyde Park. The 
meeting was held in Hyde Park, and he 
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thought the right of meeting in Tra- 
falgar Square would be as successfully 
asserted. If the Judges decided against 
the claim they could then come down to 
that House and get the law changed, 
and they wan the Government to 
state a case in order that the question 
might be tried. He frankly admitted 
that there was aclass in London which 
might be occasionally dangerous. There 
was the class called the friends of 
labour, who, when there was work, were 
quiet, but were the cause of trouble 
when trade was dull. He did not say 
that Trafalgar Square was a proper 
place for holding these meetings in ; 
but, as a medical man, he would tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
drove these popular eruptions inwards 
there would be greater damage done 
under the surface. They had had a re- 
ply from the right hon. Gentleman the 

ome Secretary with regard to the 
attack made by the police on a pro- 
cession in Holborn, and they would 
hereafter find whether it was not like 
many other official explanations, the very 
reverse of the truth. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not done what he had 
promised—that was to say, to make an 
investigation into the cases brought be- 
fore him by the Members of that House. 
He (Dr. Clark) had gone to Trafalgar 
Square to look on, and saw his hon. 
Friend assaulted by the police. He saw 
him driven off the Square; he saw the 
wheel of a cab pass over his foot ; and 
he saw an ex-Member of the House 
caught hold of by a Sergeant of Police— 
whose number he bad given to theright 
hon. Gentleman—and rushed on in the 
midst of the confusion; and he had 
also seen a minister of the Church of 
England treated in the same fashion. 
He asserted that these police constables 
had no more right to assault the people 
than a robber had to pick a pocket, and 
that if they prosecuted one they ought 
also to prosecute the other. He thought 
the London police had been on good 
terms with the London people, and that 
many of them had done what they 
could to oblige the people; but, un- 
doubtedly, since there had been this 
political work to do their conduct had 
been the reverse. He contended that 
every one of the policemen engaged in 
this work ought at once to be dismissed 
from the Force. Since the events he 
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referred to, there had been a feeling of 
estrangement between the police and 
the moderate Radicals. He thought 
that feelings of that kind ought not to 
exist, and that they ought to be on 
friendly terms with the police, and be 
always ready to support them in doing 
their duty; but if the police were to be 
used for political purposes, and they 
were to have a reourrence of what had 
taken place in the past, the relations 
would undoubtedly be changed. It was 
very unfortunate for London that the 
Police Force was not organized like that 
of all other towns in the world, and he 
hoped, before long, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
be no more responsible for the police 
of London than he was for the Police 
Forces of Manchester, Leeds, or any 
other part of the country. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, that the Committee had a 
perfect right to complain that this ques- 
tion had not been thoroughly debated a 
few months ago; and he submitted to 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury that if an attempt were 
made to prevent those interested giving 
expression to their sentiments on the 
subject, it would crop up again on other 
occasions. He had the honour to repre- 
sent a portion of the Metropolis in which 
there resided one of the most sober, 
industrious, and law-abiding body of 
citizens to be found either at the West 
End of London or in any part of the 
United Kingdom. They were not a 
rabble or a disorganized mob; but 
were thoroughly well drilled and orga- 
nized. In that part of London were 
the best clubs among the working men 
that could be found in the civilized 
world. There were nearly 4,000 mem- 
bers belonging to two clubs in the dis- 
trict, and they organized themselves last 
year to take part in what they con- 
sidered a useful and patriotic demonstra- 
tion, and honestly believed that they 
had a right to meet in Trafalgar 
Square, especially as that right had 
been exercised for a long series of years 
without any interference on the part of 
any Government. They had a right to 
resort to thatcourse. The hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark) was quite cor- 
rect in saying that 20 years ago, when 
the question of the right of ine peeiee 
to meet in Hyde Park was challenged 
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by the Government of the Day, the 

eople were distinctly told by those then 
in authority, and who were responsible 
for law and order in London, that they 
had no right to meet in Hyde Park, but 
were at liberty to do so in Trafalgar 
Square, and they were encouraged by the 
Government to take that course. He 
had it on the best authority, and there 
were plenty of witnesses to prove that 
the police provoked the disturbance on 
the 20th of November last, and that so 
anxious were the people to prevent col- 
lision with the police, that they had even 
left their walking sticks at home, and 
were going through Holborn with the 
intention of proceeding to Hyde Park, 
where even the Government admitted 
they had a right to assemble. They 
were, however, batoned by the police in 
all directions; heads were broken and 
clothes were torn and men so brutally 
treated that they had to be maintained 
for several weeks by their clubs in con- 
sequence of being unable to follow their 
occupations. These were occasions on 
which people ought to manifest indigna- 
tion at the conduct of the police, and at 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary who supported 
them. It was a mystery why the Go- 
vernment, over and over again, declined 
to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the alleged grievances of the people 
of London, such as those which took 
lace on the occasion he referred to. He 
should like to tell hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who were continually sneering at 
demagogues, that if they only knew the 
secret history of the agitation which took 
place 20 years ago, they would under- 
stand how much the public were in- 
debted to the men now sneered at 
for having saved the Metropolis from 
civil war and bloodshed. He hoped the 
Government would give the Committee 
some guarantee that what they now 
complained of should not occur again. 
He was desirous to test the sincerity 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary in saying that he was as 
anxious as they were to preserve 
the rights and liberties of the people 
of the Metropolis. It was quite clear 
that, from time to time, occasion would 
arise when people must meet together 
to express their opinions in regard 
to the conduct of the present and 
future Governments. That would always 
be the case under a Oonstitutional Go- 
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vernment, and it was necessary that the 
people should have places within their 
reach where they could freely express 
their opinions. He had listened atten- 
tively to the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the hope that he would tell the Com- 
mittee where the places were situated in 
which the people could assemble; he 
(Mr. Cremer) knew the Metropolis ex- 
tremely well, and was quite unable to 
understand where these vacant spaces 
were. There was, at the East End, 
Victoria Park, and in the South-West, 
Battersea Park, and Hyde Park in 
the West; but in the North or centre 
of London, there were absolutely no 
places where the people might as- 
semble. It was difficult for the people 
of the extreme East to go to the ex- 
treme West, which amounted almost to 
a day’s journey. He differed from the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
when he said that Trafalgar Square was 
an excellent place for assembling. It 
might have been so formerly, but those 
who had spoken in it, and listened to 
speeches there, would know how hard it 
was, owing to the traffic in the streete, to 
address a large gathering upon that 
spot. But there was another, an alterna- 
tive site, and that was the Horse Guards’ 
Parade, which was a large space with no 
traffic, and crossed by very few people; 
and it would be a great convenience 
to the masses if this parade, which 
belonged to the people, and was main- 
tained out of a grant made annually 
by that House, were made available 
for ‘ne eee of public meetings under 
similar regulations which existed for the 
holding of meetings in Hyde Park. He 
believed that if this concession were 
made, the soreness which now existed 
among the people of London in regard 
to the conduct of the police and the 
Government, would diminish, and that 
eace and order would be re-established 
in the Metropolis. He hoped that before 
the debate was concluded the Home 
Secretary would state the views of the 
Government concerning the holding of 
meetings on the alternative site which 
he (Mr. Cremer) had indicated. 
Generan GOLDSWORTHY (Hanm- 
mersmith) said, he wished to say a few 
words on this important subject, as 
Metropolitan Member representing & 
constituency containing a large number 
of working men, and also as occupy- 
ing a residence in close proximity to 
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Trafalyar Square. He was very much 

ained to hear the remarks of the hon. 
> samc for Leicester (Mr. Picton), who 
stated that the people of the East End 
of London were determined that the 

eople of the West End should not live 
in quiet [‘‘No, no!”]. Yes, he had 
himself attended several meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, and he could confirm 
the statements made by police officers 
that the speeches delivered at them were 
pernicious in every respect, both from a 
political and social point of view. One 
of the speakers whom he had heard 
proposed that the mob should go down 
to the House of Commons and turn out 
the Members. He thought that those 
who lived in the West End had as much 
right to go about their ordinary busi- 
ness without molestation as any other 
class; and that Members who did not 
represent Metropolitan constituencies 
should not come down and tell them 
that the people would prevent them 
doing what they had a perfect right to 
do. He was not an admirer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
and never had been; but, at the same 
time, he thought that the greatest grati- 
tude was due to those who, in a perilous 
time, had saved London from riot. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members opposite that he had defended 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) on 
the very regrettable occasion which 
showed London the danger in which it 
stood, so that he did not speak from a 
Party view ; but he could not but think 
that the resignation of Sir Charles 
Warren had been due to want of tact on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. There was no doubt 
that, as between the Head of the Home 
Office and the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, it was desirable that there should 
be on both sides the greatest amount of 
forbearance. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the point at issue was whe- 
ther the police or the C.overnment had 
the right to act illegally in connection 
with Trafalyar Square. He was not 
going to say a word against Sir Charles 
Warren to which exception could be 
taken; he had many good qualities— 
amongst others he was a total abstainer 
—but a man more unfitted for the post 
of Chief Commissioner of Police he 
could not imagine. As to the feeling 
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between the Police Force and Sir Charles 
Warren, he believed that the police were 
not contented, that they considered they 
were not treated as they ought to have 
been, because fines and punishment were 
inflicted upon them for venial offences, 
and that, in fact, a military system was 
being introduced into the Service. The 
Report stated that barracks were set up 
in which the police were kept separate 
from civilians, and practically treated as 
soldiers, subject to all the orders of bar- 
rack life. But, as between the police 
and the people, there had grown up a 
strong feeling of irritation, which he 
considered unavoidable in the present 
circumstances, when policemen were 
allowed to bludgeon citizens engaged 
in the exercise of their rights. He 
had 10 years’ experience of residence 
in London; and, although the hon. 
and gallant Member for Hammersmith 
(General Goldsworthy) taunted him and 
others with not being Metropolitan 
Members, and having no right to speak 
on this question, he had attended, pro- 
bably, more meetings in that time than 
all hon. Members opposite together 
had attended; and he could say that the 
meetings which had been brutally dis- 
persed were not those of a dangerous 
class, but were composed of respectable 
workmen and artizans living in different 
parts of the Metropolis. Why did not 
the Government, who talked of protect- 
ing life and property, do something to 
put down crime in London, where there 
were more cases of crime undetected 
than occurred in any other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions? They talked of 
putting down crime in Ireland; why 
did not the Government pass a Coercion 
Act for London, and introduce a mea- 
sure to find out who had committed the 
Whitechapel murders? They had to 
complain not so much of police action, 
as the perfidy of the Home Secretary’s 
Department. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given a distinct pledge, before the 
13th of November last, that bond fide 
political meetings, under responsible 
authorities, should be permitted in Tra- 
falgar Square. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I never did so. 
I have already answered that state- 
ment, and I again deny it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, in that case 
he was sorry the replies of the right 
hon. Gentleman to deputations were 
not more accurately reported. 
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Taz CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he did not, 
of course, dispute the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. They complained 
that the Government had acted in a 
distinctly illegal and lawless manner in 
prohibiting meetings on insufficient 
evidence, and in permitting the pro- 
clamations of Sir Charles Warren, who, 
in the most arrogant fashion, prohibited 
all meetings in Trafalgar Square until 
it was his sweet pleasure that they 
should be renewed. If time permitted, 
he could quote chapter and verse from 
the Law Reports to show that there was 
no power inthe police orin Her Majesty’s 
Government to issue any such proclama- 
tions. With reference to the attack by the 
police on a few men near the Marble 
Arch, he said that the Government had 
not acted up to their professions, and 
that in no single case had they per- 
mitted meetings to be held without the 
interference of the police. In this case 
a small band of Socialists had been 
holding a meeting in Hyde Park, and 
were proceeding in an orderly manner, 
were set upon by the police, who tore 
away from them a large flag, and 
mauled and dispersed them. There was 
no more justification for that than for 
dispersing a Jubilee procession, or the 
Lord Mayor’s show, with all its tom- 
foolery. So long as this continued, and 
so long as the right hon. Gentleman 
would not promise that such scenes 
should not occur in future, they could 
only reiterate their firm opinion that the 
Government were deliberately striking 
a blow at freedom of speech and the 
right of public meeting in the country. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
there was one rule which policemen and 
detectives ought scrupulously to adhere 
to in all criminal cases—they ought never 
to approach any workman in his employ- 
ment, because there was nothing which 
working men were more sensitive upon 
than to have a policeman making in- 
quiries about him at his employers’. In 
the case to which he referred, an In- 
spector of Police wrote a letter from the 
police station at Stoke Newington to 
the employer, to say :— 

**T will meet your man at the Chief Engineer's 
Office at 12 o'clock to-morrow (Saturday), and I 
- you kindly to arrange for him to meet me 

ere. 


This was an instance of what these men 
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objected to, because they feared they 
might lose their employment if they 
became mixed up in police cases. He 
would suggest that it would be wise in 
the interests of the discovery of the 
truth, and in order to procure the 
friendly and hearty co-operation of 
witnesses in that discovery, for the 
members of the Detective Forces to take 
care that they did not wound the proper 
sensitiveness of the working classes on 
this point. With regard to obstructing 
the through the streets: Sir 
Charles Warren had now resigned, and 
he had no personal quarrel with him 
upon the subject, but on a former Lord 
ayor’s Day he discovered that the 
street from Westminster to the Temple 
was blocked at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
the time when he and a lady were 
passing down the Embankment; he 
called the attention of Sir Charles 
Warren to the circumstance, and the 
inconvenience which resulted from the 
street being closed five hours before 
the show passed that way, and he had 
received no satisfactory information. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he had 
not heard a word in reply to the state- 
ment he had made to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had so 
often made an explanation on the sub- 
ject, that he had not deemed it necessary 
to rise again. With regard to the case 
of Glennie, it was perfectly clear that 
no policeman ought to put questions to 
@ prisoner in order to elicit a proof of 
his guilt. On the other hand the hon. 
Member must feel that it would be agross 
injustice to a merely suspected person 
in custody not to give him an oppor- 
tunity of saying what might procure 
his release. With reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who 
last spoke (Mr. Hunter), he agreed that 
there was nothing more annoying or 
hard to working men than that mem- 
bers of the Detective Force should ap- 
proach these men when engaged in their 
employments. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) said, the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had brought under the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
cases of several men who, as they said, 
had been abused by the police. He 
(Mr. Nolan) had understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that if these 
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men were abused by the police, they 
had the right of action at law against 
the individuals, and that they should 
do this, or that the hon. Member for 
Northampton should take up their case. 
He had been under the impression that 
if a case of this kind arose, and the 
people concerned were not in a position 
to bring an action against the police, it 
would 5 the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to make 
inquiry into the matter. He thought 
it would be the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to do this, and if the police 
could not give a satisfactory account of 
the injuries inflicted on prisoners while 
in custody, that then the policemen 
ought to be sent about their business. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 207: Majority 116.—(Div. List, 
No. 288.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, the Chairman rose to inter- 
rupt the Business :— ' 

Whereupon Mr. William Henry 
Smith rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘‘ That the Question be now put.” 

Question put, ‘That the Question he 
now put.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 198 ; 
Noes 89: Majority 109: — (Div. List, 
No. 289.) 

Original Question put accordingly. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 198; 
Noes 67: Majority 131.—(Div. List, 
No. 290.) 


Whereupon the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his report to the House. 
Resolution to be reported Zv-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [ 13th November ] reported. 
Resolutions read a second time. . 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the First Resolution.” 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he objected to the Report 
of Supply being taken. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The objection does 
not hold good for the Report of Supply. 


VOL. CCCXXX [rump sentzs. ] 
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Mr. CONYBEARE said, he objected 
to the Report on the Vote of £153,315 
for the Supreme Court of Judicature, on 
the ground that many hon. Gentlemen 
desired yet to speak on it. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Standing Order of July 10 expressly 
provided that the Report of Suppl 
might be taken after 6 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday 

Mr. CONYBEARE urged that the 
Vote ought to be allowed to stand over 
till to-morrow. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked for 
the Speaker’s decision on the question 
whether any Business could be taken 
after 6 o’clock on Wednesday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that according 
to the express terms of the Resolution 
passed before the Adjournment, the 
Report of Supply was exempted from 
the 6 o’elock Rule. 

Tre SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped that, as the Vote was very 
fully discussed in Committee, the oppo- 
sition to the Report stage would not be 

ressed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he objected to the Report being taken 
at that hour of the evening, and in order 
to allow the feeling of exasperation now 
existing in the Sane to subside he 
would move the adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Dr. Tanner.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that no sufficient 
ground had been given for the postpone- 
ment of the Report stage. 

Dr. TANNER: Yes; exasperation 
in the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITG said, that, in his 
opinion, the discussion on the Vote 
itself had been most ample and satisfac- 
tory. He was not disposed to enter on 
a prolonged wrangle with hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side, with whom the 
responsibility must rest of taking a 
course that would be very inconvenient 
and annoying to many Members of the 
House. He must say again that, in his 
humble judgment, the Members of the 
House were sent there to conduct the 
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Business of the country, which could 
not be satisfactorily done unless tho 
time placed at their disposal was dili- 
gently husbanded. He would not carry 
on that discussion any further; but 
he repeated that the responsibility of 
the Adjournment and of the prolonga- 
tion of the Session rested with hon. 
Gentlemen who opposed the Report 
stage of Supply. He would assent to 
the Adjournment. 

Dra. TANNER, who rose amid cries of 
‘* Order,” said, he asked to be permitted 
to explain—[‘‘ No, no!”]—for the 
benefit of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He merely wished to say——[ Cries of 
‘No, no!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
may explain. 

Dr. TANNER: The subject to which 
he wished to call attention was the 
arrest of Irish Members on leaving the 
House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that subject 
had no reference whatever to the Vote. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that, with 
reference to the ruling just given by 
the Speaker, he wished to call attention 
to Rule 3—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Report was 
taken under a Resolution passed before 
the Adjournment in August, and which 
Resolution held good for the remaiuder 
of the Session. 

Dr. TANNER said, he had laboured 
under a misapprehension. If he had 
no right to bring forward the question 
of the arrest of Irish Members on 
leaving the House on that occasion, he 
would not take on himself the responsi- 
bility of obstructing the Vote. He 
begged to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Six o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 15th November, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a reed past 
Four o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


Mr, W. 1. Smith 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 15th November, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Crvm Service Estimates; Crass IIl.— 
Law AND Justice, Votes 10 to 14. 

Resolutions [November 14] reported. 

Pustuic Biis—Withdrawn—Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) (re-comm.) * [340]; Land 
Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) * [199]; 
Barrow Drainage * [313]; Shannon Drain- 
age* [314]; Criminal Evidence * [132]; 
Tithe Rentcharge Recovery and Variation * 
[289]; Tithe Rentcharge * [288]; East India 
Officers * [226]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—? —— 
IRELAND—STATE OF THE COUNTRY— 


THE POTATO CROP, &c. IN CO. DONEGAL, 


Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that in the coast districts and the 
mountainous inland parishes of the 
County of Donegal the produce of 
the potato crop this year, owing to a 
cold wet summer, averages only between 
half and a third of the usual yield, and 
that in several places the return from 
the soil supplies little more than bad 
seed for next spring; that, owing to the 
aforesaid circumstances, the people have 
been compelled to sell off, at serious 
loss, the pigs which would have been 
kept for three months longer, and sold 
at a profit, if the potato crop had been 
good; and that, on failure of the potato 
crop, the small farmers of the County of 
Donegal have nothing to depend upon 
for subsistence except a scanty crop of 
oats; whether his attention has been 
called to the letter of the Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Donnell, Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, 
written to the four Members of Parlia- 
ment for the County of Donegal, appriz- 
ing them of the matters above stated, 
and warning them that, unless the Go- 
vernment push on at once a scheme of 
railway and fishery development pro- 
mised for next year, the project will 
come too late to save the people; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
warnings of impending distress have so 
frequently in times past been disre- 
garded, he will be able to give any, and, 
if so, what, assurance for expediting 
the railway and fishery development 
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which is so much required in the County 
of Donegal ? 

Mr. THUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, also, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Government has yet been 
directed to the fact that in large districts 
of County Donegal, especially the coast 
and in the mountainous inland parishes, 
the potato crop averages less than half 
the usual yield, in many places the re- 
turn supplying little more than bad seed 
for next spring, and that the people 
have, in consequence, been compelled to 
sell their pigs at serious loss because un- 
able to ka them, while the small 
farmers have nothing to depend upon 
for food for themselves except a little 
oats; whether, if not fully informed, 
the Government will make immediate 
and careful inquiry into the condition 
of the district, aud take adequate steps 
to meet any impending calamity; and 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to proceed at once with any 
public works in any, and, if so, which, 
of the districts referred to? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
caused careful inquiry to be made on 
the subject of these Questions, and find 
that, while the potato crop in part of the 
County Donegal is a good one, there are 
districts in which it is inferior both in 
quantity and quality; also, that the sale 
of pigs has recently been large; but 
that there is a demand for growing pigs, 
and good prices were obtained. On the 
other hand, the oat crop of this year is 
described as an excellent one, both in 
quality and quantity ; while the supply 
of turf is abundant and well saved, and 
the prices of cattle and sheep are 
unusually good. There is, therefore, 
no reason to apprehend any abnormal 
distress, or such as could not be coped 
with under the ordinary Poor Law, 
should it arise. As regards legislation, 
the hon. Member is aware that we are 
anxious to deal with those parts of the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
refer to railways and harbours; but 
these must necessarily wait until the 
proposals we have already made, based 
upon their earlier Report with regard 
to drainage, are dealt with by the 
House. 

Mz. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his observations with regard to 
the oat crop and the prices of cattle and 
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sheep do not refer rather to the more 
fortunately situated districts of the 
county; and whether they are not 
entirely inapplicable to the mountainous 
and coast districts referred to in my 
Question ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine 
that the rise of prices is universal. The 
information given to me as to the oat 
crop is also a general Report for the 
county at large. I believe that where 
oats have been grown they have been 
profitable. 

‘Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that in 
the districts to which my Question re- 
fers there are no cattle for sale ; that 
these districts are inhabited by very 
poor people, who are entirely dependent 
upon the potato crop, which has all but 
failed; and that such animals as they 
had they have been absolutely obliged 
to get rid of ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am far from 
denying that in parts of Donegal there 
is this year, as in previous years, dis- 
tress; but my contention is that the 
distress can be coped with by the ordi- 
nary Poor Law. 


INDIA (NATIVE STATES)—THE BEGUM 
OF BHOPAL ANDSIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the Secretary of State 
is aware that, in a letter addressed to 
the Viceroy, and which the officiating 
Agent refused to forward, the Begum of 
Bhopal wrote— 


**The Agent of the British Government ac- 
credited to a friendly Court did not think it 
unbecoming the dignity of such a position to 
use such language as the following in his public 
communications with my vakeel:— 

‘**My orders are not being carried out. 
Does not the Begum Sahiba know me yet? If 
there were a thousand creatures like that dis- 
turber, Siddick Hussun, nay, a thousand obsti- 
nate devils, I shall not rest until my orders are 
obeyed ; ” 


and, whether the Government will lay 
upon the Table the Correspondence re- 
lating to the complaints of the Begum 
against Sir Lepel Griffin ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The reply to the first Question is in the 
negative; and with regard to the second, 
the Secretary of State has no Corre- 


spondence relating to the matter which 
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could, in his judgment, be usefully laid 
before Parliament. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Does the offi- 
ciating Agent report to the Secretary of 
State when he refuses to forward Corre- 
spondence ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I must ask the 
hon. Member to give Notice of that Ques- 
tion. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—PROPORTION OF ADVANCES. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
proportion of the advances under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act of 1885 was for the 
purchase of holdings annually rented, 
first, between £30 and £50; second be- 
tween £10 and £30; and, third, under 
£10? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Purchase Commissioners inform 
me that the proportion of holdings in 
respect of which advances have been 
made under the Statute referred to is as 
follows:-—Annual rent exceeding £30 
and not exceeding £50, 884 holdings; 
annual rent £10 and not exceeding £30, 
3,234 holdings ; annual rent under £10, 
8,599 holdings. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be kind enough 
to supplement that answer by laying a 
Return, in a form which I have privately 
suggested, classifying the size of the 
holdings purchased, and specifying the 
average number of years’ purchase under 
each class, the amount of advances upon 
each class, and the amount aibcical i 
each county ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On receiving 
the right hon. Gentleman’s letter last 
night I telegraphed over to the Commis- 
sioners to ask if that could be done. I 
have not received their answer; but I 
should hope and believe that it can be 
done. I would, however, suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should 
substitute the amount of the valuation 
for the acreage, because acreage indi- 
cates nothing. Thirty acres of mountain 
land, for instance, are very different to 
rich arable land. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said: I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary, whether it 
will be possible by Monday, or on an 


Sir John Gorst 
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early day next week, to have the impor- 
tant Return of which I gave him Notice 
at the beginning of Questions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
do his best to have the Return furnished 
as soon as possible. 


SUPPLY—THE SHIPBUILDING VOTE— 
THE LATE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he can inform the 
House whether the Committee of Ad- 
mirals ay to consider the lessons 
taught by the late Naval Mancuvres 
will report before the Shipbuilding 
Vote (No. 8) is discussed in the House; 
whether, considering the importance of 
the question, he will lay the Report of 
these Admirals upon the Table of the 
House; and, whether he will lay upon 
the Table a Paper showing any extra 
expenditure that may have been in- 
curred by these Manesuvres ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
doubt if the Report on the Naval 
Manoeuvres will be completed before 
the discussion on the Navy Estimates; 
but I intend, when completed, to pub- 
lish such parts of it as relate to the be- 
haviour and qualities of the ships en- 
gaged, and to any defects which they 
may have shown. The cost of the ex- 
penditure associated with the Manau- 
vres is estimated at £60,000; but a 
large proportion of this would have had 
to be incurred independently of the 
Manouvres. 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION. 


Dr. CLARK Dreyer. asked the 
Lord Advocate, How many cases were 
determined by the Crofters’ Commission 
during the second year of its existence ; 
how many cases considered, but not yet 
decided; and, how many applications 
still await the consideration of the Com- 
mission ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Roserrson) (Bute): There are not 
materials in London enabling me at 
present to answer this Question. But 
the Orofters’ Commissioners have been 
requested to supply the particulars asked 
for if this can be done without iuterrup- 
tion of the urgent duties in which they 
are at present engaged. If this is the 
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ease, as I hope it may be, I sball be 
happy to give the hon. Gentleman the 
iuformation which he desires as soon as 
we obtain it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
SUMMONING CORONERS’ JURIES. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
esked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Who are respon- 
sible for summening Coroners’ Juries in 
Ireland ; and, who summoned the jury 
for the inquest on Mr. Mandeville? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that upon the Coroner issuing his 
precept it was the duty of the police to 
summon persons to act as jurors. In 
the case of the inquest alluded to the 
jury was summoned, as usual, by the 

ocal Constabulary. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH inquired why 
the Papers relating to the Mandeville 
inquest had not been distributed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not aware of the cause of the delay. 
He would hurry them on as quickly as 
he could. 


LAW AND POLICE—ASSAULTS ON 
THE POLICE. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the practice 
to intrust prosecutions, in the case of 
assaults on, or interference with, the 
police when in the exercise of their duty, 
to the counsel for the Treasury ; and, if 
not, whether he can state for what 
reason ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): When 
a constable has been assaulted or inter- 
fered with, so as to render a prosecu- 
tion necessary, a prosecution is instituted 
on behalf of the Commissioners. Ordi- 
nary cases are placed in the hands of a 
firm usually representing the police ; 
cases of importance only are sent to the 
Treasury Solicitor. It is unadvisable 
that the Treasury Solicitor should in- 
tervene on behalf of the Government in 
trifling cases. 


PROCLAIMED MEETINGS (IRELAND) — 
LONGFORD. 

Dr. FITZGERALD (Longford, 8. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lor 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact 
that a meeting assembled in the town 


{ November 15, 1888} 
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of Longford, to weleome the hon. 
Member for East Clare (Mr. Cox), on 
the evening of Saturday the 3rd instant, 
was forcibly dispersed without any 
notice or warning by the police, under 
the command of County Inspector 
Milling ; whether Mr. Milling threat- 
ened the people that if they did not 
leave the streets within two minutes 
he {would disperse them with a ven- 

eance; and, whether this is the Mr. 

illing who was returned for trial b 
the magistrates of the City of Cor 
some time ago for an assault upon the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner); and, if so, whether he was 
brought to trial ? 

Tse CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is the 
case that a meeting which was attempted 
to be held in the streets of Longford 
at about 11.30 o’clock on the night of 
Saturday, November 3, was required to 
disperse by the police, commanded by 
the County Inspector, who acted under 
orders from the Divisional Magistrate. 
This meeting was attempted in the face 
of a Proclamation err the 
holding of a meeting at an adjacent 
place on the following day (Sunday), an 
information having been sworn that it 
would lead to intimidation and to inter- 
ference with the administration of the 
law. Mr. Milling was the County In- 
spector in charge of the police; but he did 
not threaten the people. My reply tothe 
first inquiry in the third paragraph is in 
the affirmative ; but no trial took place, 
for the Attorney General of the day 
was of opinion that there was no evi- 
dence to support the case, and ordered a 
nolle prosequt. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to state 
that the Oounty Inspector asked the 
people to disperse before he ordered the 
police to attack them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather that 
there was no attack made by them. 

Mr. COX: Well, I was present a 
that meeting; and I may inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was 
most deliberate and wanton attack mada 
by the police. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I also was one of the victims on 
that occasion. 

Mr. LANE (Oork Co., E.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if it was 
not a faet that Mr. Milling, who was a 
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District Inspector at the time he 
assaulted Dr. Tanner, has since been 
promoted to be a County Inspector ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that. 


LABOUR—RETURN AS TO WAGES, &c.— 
PART 3. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, When Part 3 of the Return as 
to Wages, &c., for the past 50 years will 
be laid upon the Table; whether any, 
and what, steps are being taken to 

ublish Returns of Wages and Cost of 

iving in this country; what steps 
are being taken to give effect to the 
Memorandum of August, 1886, as to the 
Department of Labour Statistics; and 
whether he will state the precise number 
of persons employed in the Labour 
Statistical Department, and their re- 
spective salaries and duties; and 
whether the Labour Corzespondent is 
otherwise occupied than in the collection 
of Labour Statistics and of information 
relating to the condition of the labouring 
classes ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Mucnart 
Hicxs-Bzacs) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that the further Returns asked for 
in the Question, involved most laborious 
work, and he understood that they would 
not be ready for at least another 12 
months. As tothe other parts of the 
Question, perhaps he had better present 
a Memorandum to the House showing 
what had been done. The number of 
persons employed in the Labour Statis- 
tical Department was 10, including the 
Labour Correspondent. These, with the 
exception of the Labour Correspondent, 
were Lower Division Clerks. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—THE MAXWELTON (EAST KIL- 
BRIDE) ENDOWED SCHOOL SCHEME, 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, What is the present 
sition of the Maxwelton (East Kil- 
ride) Endowed School Scheme ; and, 
when the said scheme is likely to be 
- finally (wt 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): The scheme for 
the Maxwelton School Endowment 
(East Kilbride) has been approved by 
their Lordships, and now awaits the 
approbation of Her Majesty. This 


Mr. Lane 
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approbation cannot be obtained until 
the next Council, which, I understand, 
is shortly to be held. 


METROPOLIS—OVERHEAD ELEOTRIO 
WIRES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Board of Trade has 
sanctioned any existing overhead wires 
for the purpose of electric lighting; 
and, whether the Board intends to 
authorize, under Provisional Order or 
Licences, the transmission of electricity 
at high tension by such wires within 
the Metropolis ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Micwazz 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, -)» in reply, 
said, that no overhead electric wires had 
been sanctioned, so far, by the Board of 
Trade. He could not make any definite 
promise with regard to future applica- 
tions on the subject with reference to the 
Metropolis ; but certainly he should not 
be disposed to sanction such applications. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
power to prohibit the erection of such 
overhead wires in the Metropolis ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
That is a Question I would rather not 
answer at present. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—FORAGE CAPS, 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether an order for 30,000 forage 
caps was recently given to a Mrs. 
Featherstone; whether this Mrs. 
Featherstone was formerly forewoman 
of the machinists in the firm of Ross 
and Oo.; and, is it a fact that some of 
the forage caps are now being made at 
the firm of Ross and Co., who were 
struck off the list of contractors in 
March last ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, an order for 30,000 forage 
caps had been given to Mrs. Feather- 
stone, formerly in the employment of 
Ross and Co., and now in business for 
herself. He understood that her busi- 
ness had no connection with the firm of 
Ross and Co., which had been struck 
off the list of contractors. If the hon. 
Member had specific information that 
the caps were being made by Ross and 
Co., it would be to the advantage of the 
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Service if he would communicate with 
the War Department. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—OUTSTILLS IN THE 
HOOGHLY AND HOWRAH DISTRICTS. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Government has been called 
to an Official Minute, recently published 
by the Government of Bengal, in which 
it is admitted that the working of the 
outstill system in Bengal of late has been 
such as to stimulate the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors; and, what steps, 
if any, will be taken to give effect to 
this decision of the Government of 
Bengal? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
The Minute referred to is published in 
The Caleutta Gazette of the 17th of 
October, 1888. The Government of 
Bengal find that, owing to the neglect 
of the Rules prescribed by the Bengal 
Excise Commission, certain outstills 
licensed early in 1887 in the Hooghly 
and Howrah districts have become a 
nuisance, and have caused the price of 
liquor to be cheapened. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor has ordered that the 
existing arrangements shall be tho- 
roughly revised; and itis intended that 
the Rules shall be so enforced as to 
prevent undue cheapening of liquor. 
Steps will be taken in concert with the 
Revenue Board for ascertaining whether 
similar laxities in the outstill system 
have been permitted in other districts. 


NAVY—ADDITIONAL WAR SIIIPS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is true that the 
Government have decided to build a 
number of additional war ships; 
whether he will state to the House the 
number aud class of such ships and their 
estimated cost per ship, and in the 
aggregate; and, whether the House will 
have an opportunity of empag | the 
Ss addition to our Naval Fleet 

efore any portion of the expenditure 
is incurred ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hawitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): If the 
hon. Gentleman would refer to my past 
statements, both in the House and out- 
side, he would find that I have always 


{Novemsrr 15, 1888} 
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pointed out that the desire of the Go- 
vernment was to complete as rapidly as 
they could the programme of ship- 
building adopted in 1885, and that 
when they had reduced it to manageable 
is pasion they would commence a 
resh programme of their own. This 
we propose to do next year. So far from 
wishing to take a surreptitious advan- 
tage of the House by incurring liabilities 
or expenditure without its knowledge, 
we desire to lay before it our programme 
in its entirety, and with the fullest in- 
formation relating to each stage, both 
as regards cost and rate of progress, in 
the hope that the continuity of a ship- 
building programme, sanctioned under 
such conditions, would not be affected 
either by a change of Government or 
the election of a fresh House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. HOWELL: May I ask the noble 
Lord whether, in the preparation of the 
designs of the new ships, care will be 
taken to insure that the ships will be 
battleworthy, as well as seaworthy ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : [shall 
be quite ready to answer that Question 
when the hon. Gentleman tells me what 
he means by the word “ battleworthy.” 

Mr. HOWELL: I took the expres- 
sion used from the Report of the Com- 
mittee itself. All the witnesses before 
the Committee, and the Committee itself 
which passed the Report, drew a dis- 
tinction between seaworthiness and 
battleworthiness. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I was 
not aware that the word occurred in the 
Report. I can only say that, although 
the Committee pressed several witnesses 
to give an accurate definition of what 
was meant by ‘‘ battleworthiness,” not 
one of them was able to do so. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Is it not 
a fact that the noble Lord’s own Con- 
structor of the Navy, Mr. White, was 
the first man to use the word ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: No; 
my hon. Friend is in error. I think the 
word was invented by the hon. Member 
for Cardiff (Sir Edward J. Reed). 

Mr. HOWELL asked, whether, in 
the Amendment to the Report, which 
was negatived on the Motion of the 
noble Lord, the same terms of “ sea- 
worthiness” and ‘“‘ battleworthiness ”’ 
were not used by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) ? 


[No reply. ] 
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ALLEGED MURDER OF CAPTAIN 
GROBBELAR. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he has received any 
Report from Sir Sidney Shippard regard- 
ing his investigation into the alleged 
murder of Captain Grobbelar; and, if 
not, when he expects to receive the 


Report ? 

Pore UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer 
to the hon. Member, I have to state 
that the Report was received on Tuesday 
last, and, being very voluminous, has 
not yet been considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION— 
SITTINGS. 


Dr. OLARK (Caithness) (for Dr. 
R. Macponazp) (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Is it a fact 
that -at Stornoway, on Wednesday 
October 17, Sheriff Brand alone, out of 
the three Commissioners, sat to hear 
the evidence of the crofters, in contra- 
vention of the terms of Section 23 of 
the Crofters’ Act, which provides that 
not less than two Commissioners can 
deal with applications under the Act; 
and, if it is a fact that on that date the 
valuator, Mr. Ferguson, sat in the 
Court, while the other Commissioner, 
Mr. Hossack, was at Barvas doing the 
valuator’s work ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): I am informed 
by Sheriff Brand that, on October 17, 
he sat with Mr. Fergus Ferguson, an 
assessor appointed, and acting under 
Sections 17 and 20 of the Crofters Act. 
The hearing referred to would not have 
proceeded had not Mr. John Murdoch, 
as representing the crofters who were 
then present, and Mr. William Mackay, 
as representing the estate, signed a 
Minute which had been written upon the 
application, and was in the following 
terms, namely :— 


“Stornoway, 17th October, 1388.—We, John 


+ Murdoch, Uddingston, Glasgow, as represent- 


ing the crofters, and William Mackay, cham- 
berlain of the Lews, for Lady Matheson, con- 
sidering that Mr. P. B. MacIntyre, Commis- 
sioner, is unable, on account of illness, to attend 
the sittings of the Crofters’ Commission in this 
district, do hereby agree to one of the two 
remaining Commissioners, with the aid of 
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Fer, Ferguson, farmer, Monkstadt, Skye, 
as Sossite, a with the eating. St 
order to the due disposal and determination of 
the application, and that such determination 
shall be as effectual, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as if the said P. B. MacIntyre had = 
resent and taken part therein.—J. Murpocu, 
mM. Mackay.” 
I am also informed that the application 
has not yet been finally disposed of, 
and that Commissioner MacIntyre, who 
rejoined the Commission some weeks 
ago, will be consulted in the matter of 
the final order. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND—TRIAL 
OF UNDABUKO AND OTHER CHIEFs: 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Government are 
arranging for the trial of Undabuko, 
and the other Zulu Chiefs, under 
native law or civilized law; and if 
under native law, whether steps are 
being taken to prevent the miscarriage 
of justice which took place in the case 
of Langalibalele ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): A special 
tribunal has been constituted for the 
trial of the leaders in the late disturb- 
ances. It is to consist of three gentle- 
men of judicial experience, unconnected 
with Zululand—namely, Mr. Justice 
Wragg, Senior Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Natal, and Messrs. 
Fannin and Rudolph, both experienced 
magistrates, well versed in the native 
language. The accused will be tried 
on definite charges for offences against 
the civilized criminal law. They may, 
if they see fit, be defended by counsel. 
The Court is to keep a full record of the 
evidence; and in the event of the 
accused being found guilty their sen- 
tences are not to be carried out until 
Her Majesty’s Government have had an 
opportunity of considering the evidence 
and the Queen’s pleasure is known. 

Dr. CLARK: Will they be tried for 
treason ? 

Baron HENRY pr WORMS : I have 
said they will be tried for offences 
against civilized criminal law. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked, when the trial would 
take place, and whether there would be 
a jury? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS replied, 
that he was not able to say. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, SEC. 108, 
SUB-SEC. 4—COUNTY COUNCIL DIS- 
TRICTS--‘SINGLE MEMBER REPRE- 
SENTATION. 


Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he can 
state to the House what is the proportion 
of the whole number of County Council 
Districts in which, during the January 
elections, 1889, effect will not be given 
to the principle of single member repre- 
sentation; whether to prevent the dis- 
appointment, confusion, and misrepre- 
sentation which must arise from divided 
votes in cases of two, three, or more 
members sitting for one district, he will 
use the ample powers conferred by sec- 
tion 108, sub-section 4, of ‘‘The Local 
Government Act, 1888 ;”’ and, whether, 
if the powers of section 108, sub-section 
4, cannot satisfactorily be applied in time 
for the County Council elections of Jan- 
uary, 1889, he will consider the expe- 
diency of postponing them for one year, 
that is to January, 1890, having regard 
to the entire dependence of the general 
functions of County Councils upon the 
decisions yet to be obtained when de- 
liberation upon the scheme, as a whole, 
is resumed by Parliament? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
total number of Electoral Divisions for 
the election of County Councillors in 
boroughs and districts other than 
boroughs is 3,400. Of this number 265 
divisions will, by orders which have al- 
ready been issued, or are in course of 
preparation, be combined for the purpose 
of returning more than one member. I 
am advised that section 108 (4) does not 
confer on the Board any such powers as 
suggested. The Electoral Divisions in 
the cases referred to have been duly 
made, and the combination has been 
rendered necessary by the fact that there 
are not separate lists of voters for those 
divisions. I must take exception to the 
suggestion that disappointment, confu- 
sion, and misrepresentation must arise 
in connection with the combination of 
districts, and also to that as to the gene- 
ral functions of County Councils being 
dependent entirely upon decisions yet to 
be obtained. I see no reason whatever 
for the postponement of the elections 
for another year. 


{ NovemsBer 15, 1888} 
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AFRICA (EAST COAST)—BLOCKADE OF 
THE ZANZIBAR COAST. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Ifit is true 
that it has been arranged that British 
vessels are to undertake the blockade of 
a part of the German Coast of Zanzibar, 
said tobefrom Mainea Island south to the 
Rovums River; if so, whether, in addi- 
tion to stopping the Slave Trade, the 
ships are to stop the import of arms; 
and whether the blockade is to extend 
to any other merchandize; whether 
there is now a British Consul in the 
Nyassa region west of the blockaded 
coast, or whether he is withdrawn; and, 
whether the African Lakes Company, 
who are now carrying on a war in those 
regions, and missionaries accompanying 
them, have been withdrawn or warned 
that they continue at their own risk, 
and must not expect to be supported by 
a British Expedition to the interior of 
Africa ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Frrecusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As to paragraph 1, the 
details ofthe blockade have been left to 
the discretion of the Admirals, and we 
have not heard that they have been 
finally settled. The objects have been 
clearly stated in the Papers before Par- 
liament. There isa Consul at the south 
end of Lake Nyassa. His distriet lies 
to the south of the Zanzibar Coast, and 
to the westward of the Portuguese 
Colony of Mozambique. The Consul is 
at present absent on leave. The African 
Lakes Company are perfectly aware that 
they can expect no material support from 
Her Majesty’s Government in conflicts 
with the Arabs or Native Tribes. It is 
not known that any missionaries have 
accompanied the Company’s forces. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked whe- 
ther it was the case that arms had been 
stopped by the Portuguese on their way 
up the river? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
was aware of that; but permission had 
now been given for the passage of certain 


arms. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) also asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, What is the 
exact nature of the participation of the 
French Government in the proposed 
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blockade of the Zanzibar Coast, and 
the meaning of the following sentence 
in the Marquess of Salisbury’s despatch 
to Sir Edward Malet of November 8 :— 

‘The French Government, though unwilling 
to grant the right of search on all occasions 
and in all cases, has consented that it should be 
looked upon as one of the incidents of a 
blockade ; ”’ 
and, when the Papers relating to the 
co-operation of the French Government 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The French Govern- 
ment are not participating in the block- 
ade of the Zanzibar Ooast, but have 
sent a man-of-war specially to observe 
and check any abuses of the French 
flag by slavers. The right of search 
has been recognized by the French as 
a necessary incident of a blockade; but 
the terms and limits of that recognition 
are still a matter of discussion between 
the English, French, and German Go- 
vernments. Slaves discovered on dhows, 
whatever flag may be flying, will, of 
course, be liberated. Itis not desirable 
to lay any Correspondence at present. 


BRITISH GUIANA—IMPRISONMENT OF 
MR. DE SOUZA, A BARRISTER. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Mr. de Souza, a coloured barrister, 

ractising in British Guiana, was, on 

uly 9, 1888, sentenced by Chief Justice 
Chalmers, Mr. Justice Atkinson, and 
Mr. Justice Sheriff, to be imprisoned 
for six months, and to pay a fine of 
$500, for contempt of Court, in writing 
a letter in Zhe Royal Gazette, dated June 
27, 1888, reflecting on a decision of the 
Judges; whether, after Mr. de Souza 
had been sent to prison—namely, on 
July 11, 1888, the Acting Attorney 
General, at the direct request of the 
Chief Justice, moved before the Chief 
Justice for a rule nist, calling upon Mr. 
de Souza to show cause why he should 
not be further punished for contempt 
of Court, in having written a letter to 
The Daily Chronicle on June 20, 1887, 
13 months previously ; whether for that 
offence the Court sentenced him to the 
furthe punishment of having to come 
up for judgment within 12 months if 
called upon; whether his attention has 
been drawn to the report of the Judg- 


Mr. Munro Ferguson 
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ment of Chief Justice Chalmers, in 
which he is reported to have said of 
Mr. de Souza that he 

“Posed as the victim of the intolerance and 


injustice of the Ju before an ignoran 
partly educated a ettice _ nite 
that he was 
‘an unprincipled demagogue,”’ 
and possessing 
‘fa fluency of speech which, unless coupled 
with high principle, was, as regards the interest 
of the community, one of the most dangerous 
gifts any man could have, because it enabled 
him so easily to make the worse appear the 
better reason in the eyes of the unthinking 
multitude ; ”’ 
whether that sentence prevents his 
being able to practise as a barrister 
during that twelve months; whether 
he is aware that during his imprison- 
ment his wife died, and that Mr. de 
Souza was not permitted to visit her 
death bed or attend her funeral; 
whether either of the said letters had 
any reference to any matter pending 
before the Court at the time the letters 
were respectively written ; whether it is 
a fact that Mr. de Souza has no right of 
appeal in the matter to the Privy 
Council; and, whether the Government 
purpose to take any steps in the matter? 
Tre UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pvE Worms) 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer to 
the n.ne Questions put to me by the 
hon. Member, I have to say that the 
Secretary of State has no official infor- 
mation on the subject; but from the re- 
ports in the Colonial newspapers it 
appears that the first and second Ques- 
tions should be answered in the affirma- 
tive; and that, for the contempt of Court 
mentioned in the second Question, the 
Court ordered Mr. de Souza to come u 
for judgment within 12 months if call 
upon. The Secretary of State does not 
know whether Mr. de Souza is a 
coloured barrister. The Secretary of 
State has observed in the newspaper 
reports of the Judgment the third pas- 
sage quoted in the fourth Question, but 
not the other two. The Secretary of 
State is not aware that the order to 
come up for judgment within 12 months 
if called upon prevents Mr. de Souza 
from being able to practise as a barris- 
ter during that time. The Secretary of 
State has no information as to the 
matters alluded to in the sixth Question. 
Neither of the letters referred to in the 
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seventh Question appears to have had 
reference to a matter pending before the 
Court at the time it was written. It has 
been held that there is no appeal to the 
Privy Oouncil in such a case. As at 

resent advised, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not propose to take any steps in 
the matter. 

Mr: BERNARD COLERIDGE asked 
whether there was any precedent for 
punishment for contempt in respect 
of a matter not pending before the 
Court ? 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS: That 
is a legal Question, which had better 
be addressed to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE : May 
I ask the Law Officers of the Crown ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
The hon. Member should give me Notice 
of such a Question. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE: May 
I ask the Under Secretary whether he 
will obtain official information ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had known Mr. de 
Souza when he was a Bar student in 
this country, and was, therefore, inte- 
rested in the case. He asked whether 
one of the Judges had not been guilty 
of conduct that had been seriously re- 
flected upon by the Privy Council; and 
whether Mr. de Souza was prevented 
from attending his wife’s funeral ? 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS: I 
have already stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no official information 
on the subject. [Several hon. Mzm- 
Bers: Will you get it?] 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — CALEDO- 
NIAN ROAD STATION—DISALLOW- 
ANCE OF CLAIMS BY THE REVISING 
BARRISTER. 

Me. R. CHAMBERLAIN (lIsling- 
ton, W.) 
State for the Home Department; 
Whether it is a fact that the claims 
of 18 police constables at the Cale- 
donian Road Station were disal- 


lowed by the Revising Barrister, on the 
ground that the beds were not sepa- 
rated by some kind of partition; and 
whether, if this be the case, the Home 
Secretary will cause such modifications 
to be made in the bed chambers as will 
prevent members of the Police Force 
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from being in this way disqualified for 
the future ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the fact was as stated. Since 1882 
it had been the practice in building new 
police stations to give each police officer 
a separate bunk. He would consider 
whether arrangements could not be 
made to prevent the disqualification re- 
ferred to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SEN- 
TENCE ON MR. P. A. M‘HUGH, MAYOR 
OF SLIGO. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
it is true that Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh, Mayor 
of Sligo, was sentenced to six months’ 
mg on the 10th instant for 
publishing two articles in Zhe Sligo 
Champion, of which he is proprietor ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Yes, 
Sir. The sentence of the Resident 
Magistrates was confirmed by the 
County Court Judge. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked, how the 
right hon. Gentleman reconciled this 
action on the part of the Government 
with his oft-repeated assertion that the 
Government did not interfere with the 
liberty of the Press in Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the first 
place, these are not the proceedings of 
the Government, but of the Count 
Court Judge. In the second place, 
have never made the assertion which 
the hon. Gentleman attributes to me. 
What I have constantly asserted—and 
what I now repeat—is, that the Govern- 
ment had never interfered, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with any legitimate 
expression of opinion on any political 
subject whatever; but when a news- 
paper becomes an organ of intimidation 
to an individual, it legitimately comes 
under the operation of the law. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked, whether it was not the fact that 
the article for which Mr. M‘Hugh was 
convicted was not a quotation from 
another newspaper ; and, also, on what 
grounds he was not treated as a first- 
class misdemeanant ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
County Court Judge thought the case 
so palpable that he declined to make 
the order for Mr. M‘Hugh to become a 
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first-class misdemeanant. He must ask 
for Notice with regard to the first part 
of the Question. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
REPORT. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Report of the Land Commission for the 
current year will be distributed ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commission informs me that their 
Report is now ready, and will be 
forwarded forthwith for presentation. 


THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION— 
FURTHER REPORT. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, 
When there will be issued a further 
Report of the Proceedings of the 
Crofters’ Commission, in continuation 
of the Report to December 10, 1887 ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rozertson) (Bute), in reply, said, a 
further Report would be prepared at the 
close of the year, and issued as soon as 
it could be completed. 


THE CURRENCY—NEW SILVER 
COINAGE. 


Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Basset- 
law) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If he is aware that there is 
still great difficulty in procuring silver 
of the new coinage from the Bank of 
England, that Body saying they cannot 
tell when they shall be able to supply 
it; and, if he knows the cause of this 
difficulty ? 

Tar CHANCELLORorruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : The Bank of England 
os age that they have satisfied all reason- 
able demands for the new silver coin- 
age, and are preparing to meet the 
usual extra Christmas demand. If 
applied to by a banker for a very large 
sum all in coins of the new designs, the 
_ Bank might decline, not considering 
themselves authorized to meet a de- 
mand which, if granted, would involve 
a large increase of coinage beyond the 
necessities of the country. There is no 
lack of silver coin to meet all ordinary 
demands. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. BECKETT asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that difficulty had existed ever since the 
new coinage was issued all through the 
present year? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am most anxious 
that every reasonable demand for silver 
should be satisfied ; but if every demand 
for new coins were acceded to, it would 
mean the withdrawal from circulation 
of all old coins, and that would involve 
an expenditure that I do not think 
ought to be incurred so long as the old 
silver is doing its duty. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — DEATH OF 
JAMES DUNNE, AN EVIOTED 
TENANT. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.)asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention had been 
called to the following verdict, found by 
the Coroner’s Jury at Ardee last Friday, 
at the close of the inquest on the body of 
the evicted tenant James Dunne :— 

“We find that James Dunne, on Tuesday, 
the 12th day of October, 1888, at Belpatrick, 
in the County Louth, died from the effects of 
shock and exposure; and we find Henry Robert 
Emerson and Athol Johnson Dudgeon did 
feloniously and unlawfully kill and slay tho 
said James Dunne by subjecting him to this 
shock and exposure on the 11th day of October, 
1888, at Belpatrick, in said county; and the 
Jury cannot separate without censuring the 
Sub-Sheriff for not using more precautions on 
the occasion ;”’ 
and what course the Irish Executive 
pro to take to give effect to this 
verdict ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) asked, 
Whether the Jury did not consist of 17 
Nationalists, including the Secretary 
of the local branch of the National 
League ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I have 
not made any inquiry as to the consti- 
tution of the Jury; but I am informed 
that those concerned have given the 
necessary bail, and have served notice 
on the Chief Orown Solicitor of an im- 
mediate application to quash the verdict. 
Pending these proceedings no determi- 
nation can be arrived at by the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he was a personal witness of 
the case, and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would satisfy himself 
as to the circumstances of it. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS) — 
THE MEETING ON CLERKENWELL 
GREEN. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
can give any information as to the dis- 

ersing of the meeting on Clerkenwell 
reen on the night of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 138? He also wished to know 
whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been called to some 
observations of Mr. Lushiogton, the 
magistrate, to the effect that the police, 
in dispersing the crowd, were doing no 
more than their duty; and how the 
right hon. Gentleman reconciled that 
statement with the one he made yester- 
day, to the effect that no force had been 
used in dispersing the meeting ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked whether the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been called to the 
statement that the mounted police rode 
in among the people who were leaving, 
in order to break them up into small 
knots; and whether the police had 
special orders from the Home Office to 
pre to disperse the people in that 
way 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I 
have made further inquiries since my 
statement of yesterday, and I have again 
been assured by the Superintendent of 
the district that the meeting was in no 
way dispersed or disturbed, nor was any 
effort made to break up any procession. 
In his further Question the hon. Mem- 
ber alludes to some expressions used by 
Mr. Lushington. I have only seen them 
in the newspaper this morning; I do 
not find them in such other reports as I 
have been able to refer to. From the 
evidence before me I gather that what 
was before the magistrate was not any 
attack or assault by the police upon 
the meeting or those leaving, but their 
moving on a knot of persons who ob- 
structed the passing of a Post Office 
van, this being quite an isolated incident. 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, I have no in- 
formation on the point. Such informa- 
tion as I have is opposed to the 
suggestion that the mounted police rode 
among the people leaving the meeting. 
Certainly, there were no orders, special 
or otherwise, from the Home Office 


{ Novemsgr 15, 1888) 
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directing the mounted police to break 
up the meeting. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman inquire 
into Mr. Lushington’s remarks, as I am 
personally responsible for having called 
the meeting together ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : Certainly, Sir; 
I should have done so if time had 
allowed. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked, whether the mounted men 
were under the command of the Super- 
intendent of the district, or someone 
else ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiries as to whether it was not a dis- 
tinet procession that was leaving the 
meeting into which the police rode; and 
whether the obstruction of the Post 
Office van did not occur on Clerkenwell 
Green itself ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I have given the 
hon. Member the whole of the infor- 
mation in my possession. 


INDIA—(NATIVE STATES)—HYDERA- 
BAD COMMITTEE, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been cailed to 
an article in Zhe Pioneer of Allaha- 
bad, July 22, 1888, in which serious . 
charges are made regarding his con- 
nection with a Mr. Palmer ; and whether 
it is his intention to take any action with 
regard to these statements ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
My attention has been called to the 
article in question. The charge which 
I understand to be insinuated in Zhe 
Pioneer, that I have employed Mr. Palmer 
as an intermediary, either in the affairs 
of Hyderabad generally, or in reference 
to the Hyderabad Committee of this 
Session in particular, is wholly false. 
It is not my intention to take any action 
in regard to such statements. Perhaps 
the House will allow me to add that in 
the winter of 1883-4, before I had ever 
held Office, I actedas legal adviser to the 
Prime Minister and Senior Regent of 
Hyderabad. Since that time I have had 
nothing to do with the affairs of Hy- 
derabad, except recently as Under 
Secretary of State for India. In that 
capacity I have acted under the direction 
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of my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State, and through the regular officials 
of the India Office. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS—-. 
ACCIDENT IN GREAT TITCHFIELD 
STREET. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, Whether 
the orn + peng Board of Works pur- 
pose to hold an inquiry into the cause 
of the lamentable accident in Great 
Titchfield Street, through which six 
workmen lost their lives, and 15 others 
were injured; and, if so, whether the 
Board are likely to take any action 
against the parties who are responsible 
for the accident ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON, in reply, 
said, the matter would come specially 
before the Board to-morrow. The 
officers of the Board had attended the 
inquest and had been in communication 
with the District Surveyor. The Board 
would, undoubtedly, follow in the pre- 
sent case the precedent of previous 
cases. 


COAL MINES, &. REGULATION ACT, 
1887—EAST AND WEST GLAMORGAN 
COLLIERIES—SPECIAL RULES, 


Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Special 
Rules under ‘‘ The Coal Mines, &c. 
Regulation Act, 1887,” have been es- 
tablished for the collieries in East and 
bebe 5 Glamorgan ; and, if not, why 
not 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Special 
Rules have been established, and are in 
force in those parts of East Glamorgan- 
shire which are in the district of In- 
spector Martin. With regard to the 
rest of Glamorganshire, Rules have not 
yet been established, because arbitration 
on matters in difference between the 
Secretary of State and the colliery 
owners is still pending. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.), who 
had the following Question on the 
Paper:—To ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether Mr. Wolfe Barry 
has yet made’his Report on the condi- 


Sir John Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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tion of the Ballycotton Pier; whether it 


is a fact that in consequence of the 


recent gales a portion of the pier head 
was blown away; that the old fissures 
have been widened; and that 11 new 
cracks have appeared in wharf pave- 
ment after the storm of the 6th instant; 
whether it is true that on the 20th 
ultimo a large fishing boat was driven 
ashore upon the remains of the old pier, 
not 100 yards from the harbour’s 
entrance, und was with difficulty saved 
by the prompt and energetic action of 

r. Steel and the coastguards; and, 
whether any immediate repairs will be 
carried out to prevent further damage 
and collapse, and, if so, who is to carry 
out and be responsible for the necessary 
repairs? said; I see that the Question is 
marked on the Notice Paper as heing set 
down for Thursday next, the 22nd of 
November, although no intimation of 
the postponing of the Question was 
given tome. I wish to cal! attention to 
the irregular way in which this has been 
set down. 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am not responsible for 
that. I understood it to be an error of 
the printer that it appeared in to-day’s 
paper, that the Question was originally 
put down for the 22nd. 

Dr. TANNER: I put it down in con- 
sequence of the pier being in such a 
terrible state, and I meant to ask the 
Question as soon as possible, hoping 
that the pier would not be washed away 
altogether. 


BRITISH GUIANA—RAILWAY TO THE 
NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he is aware that 
the Governor of the Colony of British 
Guiana, on or about the 14th of May 
last, received a Petition from the prin- 
cipal merchants and leading inhabitants 
of the Colony, praying for the construc- 
tion of a railway to the North Western 
Frontier; and, whether the Governor of 
the Colony has forwarded such Petition 
to Her Majesty’s Government ; and, if 
so, whether he is now prepared to state 
what action, if any, the Government 
propose to take soas to comply with the 
wishes of the Colonists ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms), 
(Liverpoo!, East Toxteth), in reply, said, 
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that such a Petition had been presented 
to the Governor, but the Governor had 
not forwarded it to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and the Secretary of State 
was, therefore, not prepared to state 
what action the Government proposed to 
take in the matter. 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND—APFOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR HENRY A. 
BLAKE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
true, as stated in the public Press, that 
he has cancelled the appointment of Sir 
Henry Blake as Governor of Queens- 
land; and, if not, whether he has 
received a reply to the message tele- 

raphed to the Acting Governor of 

Gosedslead on Monday last ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The answer 
to both of these Questions of the hon. 
Member is in the negative. I may add 
that, as the House is aware, the Colonial 
Ministers have been desired to state the 
reasons of their opposition to Sir Henry 
Blake’s appointment, and no communi- 
eation in reply has yet been received. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he would give him 
an opportunity of discussing the appoint- 
ment of the Governor of Queensland at 
an early day? 

Baron HENRY ve WORMS: That 
Question must be addressed to the 
Leader of the House. 

Sire JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, E.): Is there any similar case of 
a Colony acting as Queensland has done 
in regard to the appointment of a 
Governor ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Is it true that the Coloay votes the salary 
of the Governor ? 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS: Yes; 
of course, the salary is paid by the 
Colony. 


PENSIONS—CIVIL LIST OF GEORGE 
IIl.—OVER-PAYMENT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is the fact that in the case of two out of 
the six pensioners still returned in the 
Finance Accounts as “ Persons formerly 
on the Civil List of His Majesty George 
IIT.,” the pensions have been continued 


{ Novemasr 15, 1888} 
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after their death, one pensioner having 
died on April 16, 1885, and the otheron 
March 6, 1887; and, what is the system 
of control in regard to pensions at the 
Treasury which makes such over-pay- 
ments possible ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No such over-payments 
have been made; and I am satisfied 
that the Regulations in force make it 
impossible that they should occur. The 
hon. Member has confused an issue from 
the Exchequer to meet a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund with a payment by 
the Paymaster General from the money . 
so issued. I would refer him to the 
oe gang which I gave him on this 
subject on the 28th of February last ; 
and to the note in the Finance Accounts 
that the amount over-issued from the 
Exchequer, in respect to the two pensions 
referred to, will be repaid. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, how it hap- 
pened, if the Paymaster General had 
repaid the amount into the Exchequer 
in 18385, that the Exchequer had con- 
tinued to issne it for three years after- 
wards ? 

Mr. JACKSON : It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to make this matter clear to the hon. 
Gentleman. The Comptroller of Audits 
has satisfied himself that no such pay- 
ment has been made. It is quite possible 
that the issue might be made, and neces- 
sarily made, because the death of the 
pensioner was not known; and until his 
death became known, the amount, of 
course, would be paid to the Paymaster. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is not that exactly 
my point? What evidence is there that 
the pensioners are alive ? 

rn. JACKSON : In every case where 
a pension is applied for, a life certificate 
must be produced. 


LAW AND JUSTICE--DEBTS CON- 
TRACTED BY MARRIED WOMEN. 
Se STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 

(Exeter) asked Mr. Attorney General, If 

his attention has been directed to the 

heavy losses sustained by many retail 
traders in consequence of married women 
declining to pay accounts they have con- 
tracted, on the plea that they had been 
forbidden to pledge their husbands’ 
credit ; and, whether, having regard to 
the fact that such a prohibition can’ be 
given in an entirely private manner, he 
will consider the possibility of making 
some amendment to the existing law so 
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as to increase the trader’s means of 
ascertaining the responsibility of this 
class of his customers ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wensstser) (Isle of Wight): I 
am aware that, from time to time in past 
years, attention has been called to the 
fact that losses have been inflicted upon 
retail traders by reason of their having 
given credit to married women whose 
husbands had forbidden them to pledge 
their credit; but, at the same time, it 
has been pointed out in many Judgments 
that greater evils would be occasioned 
by allowing a married woman to pledge 
the husband’s crecit where he has 
forbidden her to do so; and, inasmuch 
as it is entirely in the hands of retail 
traders themselves whether they will or 
will not give credit, there is not, in my 
opinion, any necessity for an amendment 
in the law. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, in the event of 
the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Sweating System being unable to 
complete their inquiries, owing to doubts 
as to subject-matter of the investigation, 
the Government willagree tothe appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, assisted by working men 
experts, to continue the inquiry into the 
Sweating System, and also into the case 
of the dock labourers, chain makers, &c. 
of Cradley Heath ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that there is no reason what- 
ever to doubt that the Committee on the 
Sweating System will be able to conclude 
their work in a satisfactory manner. On 
August 3 they obtained an extension of 
the scope of the original Reference, so 
as to cover the whole of the United 
Kingdom; and I understand that it is 
the intention of the Committee to inquire 
into every trade in which sweating is 
alleged to exist. At their next sitting 
they are to receive evidence from dock 

labourers, one of the classes specially 
* named by the hon. Member. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—SALMON 
FISHING IN THE TWEED. 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS( Berwickshire) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 


Sir Stafford Northeote 
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Whether, in their contemplated salmon 
legislation, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to remove the Tweed from its 
present anomalous position of being 
regulated by separate and private Acts 
of Parliament by including it in the 
general laws applying to the salmon 
fisheries of the country ; and, whether, 
for legislative and administrative pur- 
es, it will be considered as a purely 
teh river ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
proposed to include the Tweed in the 
general laws applying to salmon fisheries 
in Scotland ; and, so far as is practicable, 
the Tweed will, for legal and administra- 
tive purposes, be treated asa Scotch river, 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTES—PUBLICATION. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can inform the House when 
the first instalment of the new edition of 
the Revised Statutes will be ready for 
issue, and at what price per volume they 
will be published ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
editor hopes to be able to return the last 
proofs of the first volume to the printers 
to-day; ard, if this is done, the volume 
ought to be published in a fortnight at 
latest. The price will be 7s. 6d. 

Mr. HOWELL asked, whether it 
would not be possible to make the price 
of the volume 5s. ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not know, 
but I will inquire. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES 
—TENDERS. 


In reply to Mr. Hunter (Aberdeen, N.) 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonnw Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, that the 2Ist instant 
was the last day for receiving tenders 
for the Ruby Mines, and that the ad- 
vertisement as to the conditions of ten- 
der had been published in Zhe Times 
and some other London dailies, Zhe 
Scotsman, The Glasgow Herald, and the 
Lrish Times. 


AUSTRALIA — QUEENSLAND — AP- 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNOR SIR 
HENRY A. BLAKE. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
wish to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice. It is, 
whether he can state to the House what 
answer has been given by the Secreta 
of State to the Agent General for Sout 
Australia with reference to the request 
of the Government of that Colony that 
it may be consulted, or confidentially 
communicated with, before the appoint- 
ment of a Governor. Perhaps I may 
say, in putting this Question, that I 
never for an instant contemplated 
moving the Adjournment of the House 
to-day on the subject of the answer 
about the Government of Queensland, 
given to me on Monday last, which was 
perfectly clear and precise. I am sorry 
that anyone should have been incun- 
venienced by that supposed Motion. 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I will read to 
the House the following letter addressed 
by the Colonial Office to Sir A. Blyth :— 


* Downing Street, Nov. 15, 1888. 

‘‘Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 13th instant, convey- 
ing the renewed request of your Government 
that they may have an opportunity, before any 
appointment is made, of expressing an opinion 
with regard to the person whom it may be pro- 

sed to appoint as Governor of South Austra- 
fia. Lord Knutsford regrets that he is not able 
to give to this “le any other answer than 
that returned to the Government of Queensland 
last month in the letter which was read in the 
House of Commons by the Under Secretary of 
State on Monday last. It would be a great 
satisfaction and assistance to the Secretary of 
State in the performance of a very responsible 
duty if it were possible in some manner to as- 
certain, before the Queen's pleasure is taken, 
that the gentleman whom he thinks suitable is 
also acceptable to the government and poe 
of the Colony in which he is to represent Her 
Majesty for several years ; and Lord Knutsford 
trusts it will be understood that the inability of 
Her Majesty's Government to comply with the 
wish of your Ministers in this matter is in no 
way connected with any indisposition to consult 
their views in other cases whenever practicable. 
As Lord Knutsford stated to the Agent General 
for Queensland, Her Majesty's Government feel 
precluded by the conditions of the Governor's 
office from having recourse to the advice of the 
Colonial Ministry in regard to the selection of 
a Governor. There are certain extra Colonial 
functions, in the discharge of which the Gover- 
nor must be responsible to the Crown alone, 
and his action in regard to which does not in- 
terfere with, or affect the full responsibility of, 
the Ministers in the internal affairs of the 
Colony. But independently of his more strictly 
Imperial duties, the Governor occupies a posi- 
tion in regard to political matters which ap- 
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pears to preclude the local Ministry from taking 
any part in his selection. The antagonism be- 
tween parties in the Colonial Parliaments has 
frequently been very strong ; and on the retire- 
ment of the Ministry which had virtually con- 
trolled the selection of the Governor, the suc- 
ceeding Ministry might not improbably feel 
doubt as to his impartiality. For example, in 
—- with the question, often one of much 
difficulty, whether a dissolution of Parliament 
ought to be granted or withheld, if the Governor 
should, however bond fide, act in accordance 
with the political interests of the party which 
had approved his appointment, his fairness 
might not improbably be called in question by 
the other side. Indeed, it seems obvious that 
in this and similar cases the relations of the 
Governor to the Colonists, as well as to the 
Crown, might be gravely embarrassed. I am 
further to point out that a public man of high 
standing could not well be asked to undertake 
an office subject to the approval of others at a 
distance, who may have little information as to 
his fitness ; but, beyond such personal considera- 
tions, the Constitutional obstacle which has been 
referred to appears to Lord Knutsford to be 
insurmountable.”’ 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): A few days ago I gave 
an undertaking that I should to-day 
make a statement to the House in re- 
gard to the legislative proposals which 
Her Majesty’s Government think it right 
to place before the House in the course 
of the present Session. In making these 
observations, I must first of all express 
my regret—my unfeigned regret—that 
the period of the Session at which we 
have arrived, and the very slow progress 
of Public Business during the last few 
days, has deprived us of the opportunity 
of passing several measures which we 
believe to be essential to the public in- 
terest, but for whichthere nowremains no 
time for their due and proper considera- 
tion by this House in the course of the 
present Session. I refer especially to 
the Tithe Bills, which deal with ques- 
tions not affecting the Established 
Church alone, but the good order and 
the peace of the community in a very 
important part of the United Kingdom. 
It appears to us, Sir, that sufficient time 
will not be afforded to the House for 
the consideration of these measures, 
which we think are of such import- 
ance as to require deliberate considera- 
tion at the hands of hon. Members. 
There are also other measures relating 
to Ireland—the Drainage Bills, for in- 
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stance—which are met with a persistent 
opposition by hon. Members opposite. 
I Saal in the slightest degree wish to 
call in question their right to oppose 
these measures; but they are proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government under a 
sense of their responsibility for the 
prosperity, advancement, and well-being 
of Ireland. We had reason to my a that 
they would have been received by this 
House generally with a desire to give 
effect to them, and that as rapidly as 
due consideration would permit. There 
is also another Bill which we regret we 
shall have to abandon in the course of 
the present Session. I refer to the Bili for 
the constitution of a Board of Agriculture. 
After communication with hon. Friends 
on both sides of the House who are in- 
terested in this matter, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that the time at our 
disposal would not enable us to deal with 
this question this Session. I have now 
referred to the more important mea- 
sures; but there are also others of less 
importance, which need not be particu- 
larized, which might have been con- 
sidered, but which must now be aban- 
doned. And now I will come to the 
question which we must invite the 
House to consider and dispose of before 
the Prorogation can take place. In the 
first instance, as I indicated in the 
course of the sitting before the Ad- 
journment, we shall have to ask the 
House to provide an additional sum of 
£5,000,000 for the further extension of 
land purchasein Ireland. [ Loud Minis- 
terial cheers and Opposition cries of 
“Oh!”] Ihave stated in these words 
almost the entire contents of the Bill, 
for it will consist of only one clause. I 
admit, however, the importance of the 
subject, and the full right of this House 
to debate fully the question involved in 
the Bill. (Mr. J.E. Exus: Without the 
closure? | I trust the House will be 
able to dispose of it in the course of 
next week. My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) will, on Monday 
next, ask leave to introduce the Bill, 
and we propose to proceed de die in 
» diem with it until itis disposed of. The 
only other Bill of any importance which 
is not introduced, and which we propose 
to ask the House to pass this Session, is 
a measure which deals with the alloca- 
tion of the Probate Duty to Scotland 
and Ireland, and that, I apprehend, is 


Mr, W. HH. Sinith 
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not a measure which will receive much 
opposition. As to the Bill of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill, we shall 
take the second reading immediately 
after the conclusion of th» proceedings 
on the Land Purchase Bill. Following 
the second reading of the Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill, we shall ask the 
House to consider the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, and as itis said that it is one 
which ought to go up for further con- 
sideration in the House of Lords, I hope 
that there may be no undue delay in 
getting it through this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) has made a 
suggestion which the Government have 
received with great satisfaction—that 
the Scotch Universities Bill may be 
taken pari passu with the Appropriation 
Bill, after Supply has been disposed of. 
The course which the Government pro- 
pose to take is to adopt the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. We are 
under an engagement to the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Shields (Mr. J. C. Steven- 
son) that he shall have an opportunity 
of raising the question of the Intoxi- 
cating Liquor (Sunday) Bill. I propose 
to meet this engagement when we have 
made sufficient progress with Supply. 
I propose to take the same course with 
regard to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
with reference to Perpetual Pensions. 
But we shall not be able to aford time 
for the consideration of those subjects 
until we have made further progress 
with Supply. I can only say with re- 
gard to the Tithes Bills that I regret 
they are postponed until next Session, 
and- to my hon. Friends who have our 
engagement to deal with this question 
as rapidly as possible, that so far as the 
Government can see at present they 
propose to make them the first Business 
of next Session. Afterwards we desire 
to take up the Scotch Local Government 
Bill and other matters relating to Scot- 
land which demand our attention. 

Mr. W. E.G@LADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I have h the state- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman in 
some respects with regret. I think, 
however, that it would not be right for 
me to do more than express that regret 
without arguing the point. I am 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have thought it necessary to 
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censure the proceedings of the House in 
regard to the progress made with 


Supply. So far, at any rate, as the dis- | posal 


cussion on the expenses of the judicial 
establishments was concerned, I must 
say that, in my opinion, the prolongation 
of that discussion is entirely due to the 
manner in which the proposals made, in 
different parts of the House, were met 
by Her Majesty’s Government. To meet 
the points that were raised in such a 
manner is a certain and infallible recipe 
for securing a large expenditure of time 
quite unnecessarily. I gather from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that all the Business of Supply that now 
remains, and which includes subjects of 
the greatest importance—including the 
Irish Votes—is to be postponed until 
after certain legislative proceedings 
which may possibly prove to be pro- 
tracted, and which introduce to the notice 
of the House, at this period of the year, 
matters on which as yet we have had no 
opportunity of pronouncing an opinion, 
and which are of a gravecharacter. How- 
ever, I shall not now discuss any of these 
matters, but I think it right to give a 
general intimation to the right hon. 
Gentieman that when, on Monday next 
—a very short notice indeed for such a 
subject—the Chief Secretary moves for 
leave to introduce the Bill dealing with 
the subject of land purchase— the terms 
in which the right hon. Gentleman 
describes it I will repeat, so that I may 
be sure that I have correctly understood 
him—I will make a proposal as an 
alternative to that contained in the Bill. 
I understand that the proposal will be 
a simple addition of a lump sum of 
£5,000,000 to the £5,000,000 already 
voted under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and 
that that will be done upon the same 
basis in a Bill of a single clause, 
without any other proposal tendin 

to the relief of the people of Irelen 

with regard tothe Land Question. If 
that be so, it will be proposed by my- 
self, and on my responsibility, to sub- 
stitute for that proceeding a different 
plan—namely, that we shall proceed to 
deal with the question of arrears which 
we believe to be excessive, and apply 
to Ireland the same principle which has 
been applied with such great advantage 
in the case of the Scotch crofters. We 
shall endeavour to consult with the 
authorities of the House as to the most 
convenient time for making that pro- 
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posal. If there should be no difficulty 
in making it at the time when the pro- 
of the Government is submitted, 
it would probably be for the convenience 
of the House that we should proceed to 
take issue then on the important ques- 
tion of the course to be adopted. But 
while I say that, on the proposal of 
Her Majesty s Government being made, 
I will lose no time in the examination 
of the question, it is to be distinctly 
understood that dealing with the arrears 
will be proposed as an alternative tothe 
measure which it has been stated will 
be submitted on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling) asked, 
whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
would not take the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill this Session? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would 
not be possible to proceed with the Bill 
this year. There were numerous clauses 
in the Bil!, and if anything like pro- 
tracted opposition was given to it, it 
would be fatal to the measure. The 
Government were also under the im- 
pression that it would be better to deal 
with it in connection with the Local 
Government Bill for Scotland, which 
they intended to introduce early next 
Session as a portion of the principal 
Business of the Session. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman be able to in- 
form me, the time being’so short between 
this and Monday, what is the Motion 
to be then submitted to the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I willendeavour 
to communicate it in the course of the 
evening to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he would make a final appeal 
to the Government to reconsider their 
decision as to the Employers’ Liability 
for Injuries to Workmen Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was as 
anxious as the hon. Gentleman that the 
Bill should be passed. The arrange- 
ment he had stated would, he thought, 
secure the hon. Gentleman ample op- 
portunity for dealing with the matter. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked what would be done as to the 
Patents, Designs, and Trades Marks 
Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
Bill was opposed to any serious extent 
it would not be proceeded with. 
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Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Government if 
they meant to give effect to the repre- 
sentations of the deputation who waited 
upon them lately with regard to the 
third clause of the Employers’ Liability 
for Injuries to Workmen Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
representations of the deputation would 
have the most serious attention of the 
Government. They involved considera- 
tions of very great importance, and it 
was not reasonable to expect, in ot 
to a Question, that he should state what 
the intentions of the Government were. 
They would be stated when the House 
arrived at the Bill. 


Inreply to Mr. Baxtiey (Islington, N.) 
and Sir Henry Roscog (Manchester, 8.), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if 
Classes IIT. and V. were taken to-night, 
the other Education Votes in Class IV. 
would be proceeded with to-morrow. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked, with regard to the Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill, whether, 
after the announcement the right hon. 
Gentleman had made, the Bill would be 
taken off the Order Book, so that Scotch 
Members might not be obliged to attend 
the House in the chance of its being 
taken ? He wanted to have it definitely 
withdrawn. He also wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware, with regard to the Universities 
(Scotland) Bill, that there was on the 

art of a considerable number of Scotch 

embers the most determined opposition 
to the constitution of that Commission ; 
and that on the part of another section 
of Scotch Members there was an equally 
determined opposition to proceed with 
any Scotch legislation whatever under 
circumstances which did not permit of 
it being adequately discussed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
undertake that the notification of the 
withdrawal of the Burgh Police and 
Health (Scotland) Bill should be followed 
by its excision from the Order Book. 
As regarded the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill, the representations which had been 
made to him by Scotch Members were 
to the effect that the great majority of 
Scotch Members were desirous of seeing 
that Bill pass into law this Session. He 
should certainly feel it to be his duty to 
give the House and the Scotch Members 
an opportunity of considering that Bill. 
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If the hon. Member was correct in his 
view that the majority of Scotch Mem- 
bers did not desire the Bill to pass, he 
would have an opportunity of giving 
expression to that view and seeking 
the judgment of the House upon it. 

rn. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman abide on that point by the 
decision of a majority of the Scotch 
Members ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Thisis a united 
Parliament, Sir. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
having regard to the very prolonged 
programme of > =e which he had 
put before the House, the enormous 
number of Estimates still to be con- 
sidered, and the probable prolongation 
of the Sittings till February next, he 
would adhere to the arrangement to 
keep Scotch Members in town, in order 
to discuss the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill along with the Appropriation Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
adopted the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers), who was exceed- 
ingly well fitted, from his experience 
and judgment in Parliamentary Busi- 
ness, to make a suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that, in asking the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give them an opportunity of 
discussing the Universities (Scotland) 
Bill, he did not at all imply that the Bill 
as it stood was acceptable to the body of 
Scotch Members; but there was a strong 
wish expressed to him that they should 
have a full discussion on the Bill while 
the Appropriation Bill was passing 
} es 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not aware that the proposal 
now made by the Government was not 
in accordance with the promise of the 
ex-Lord Advocate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
of it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
whether he has made any estimate in his 
own mind as to when this Session will 
come to an end ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; I have not 
made any estimate, because it is not 
possible for me to discover the minds of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
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Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked, when the Army Esti- 
mates would be taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot give 
any other indication than I have already 

iven. 
: Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would ascertain the opinion of the Scotch 
Members as to the advisability of post- 
poning the Universities (Scotland) Bill 
to the last few days of the Session, the 
limits of which it was beyond the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own power to esti- 
mate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I was under the 
impression that I had made an arrange- 
ment which would meet with the views 
of the majority of the Scotch Members. 
[‘*No.”] I do not hear the voices of 
the majority of Scsotch Members in that 
expression. I will undertake to make 
further inquiry, and state to the House 
what course will be followed. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, that as the right hon. Gentleman 
had undertaken to make further inqui- 
ries, he should like to ask whether he 
would not yet endeavour to preserve the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill for consideration. He thought it 
would be found that the majority of the 
Scotch Members were more anxious that 
that Bill should be taken into considera- 
tion than the Universities (Scotland) Bill 
this Session. At the meeting of Scotch 
Members, to which reference had been 
made, preference was given to the 
Burgh Police Bill over the Universities 
Bill ; and certainly the burghs were more 
anxious that it rather than the Uni- 
versities Bill should pass into law this 
Session. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, that having regard to the announce- 
ment of the First Lord of the Treasury 
that the measure for Local Government 
for Scotland would be proceeded with 
next Session, he thought it would strike 
a large number of Scotch Members and 
the Scotch people that it would be 
utterly unreasonable to proceed now 
with a measure for regulating the Scotch 
burghs; and he would therefore urge 
on the right hon. Gentleman to proceed 
at once with the Universities Bill. 

Mr. J. R. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) 
wished to know what were the inten- 
tions of the Government as to the 
Weights and Measures Bill? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had indi- 
cated the principal measures with which 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
necessary to proceed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when it is the intention of the 
Government to take up the Irish Esti- 
mates ; or whether it is the intention of 
the Government to postpone the passin 
of the necessary Votes for the Officia 
Departments in Ireland until the Chief 
Secretary’s Landlord Relief Bill is 
passed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot under- 
take to make any arrangement with re- 
gard to Public Business beyond that I 
have already mentioned. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
babe ee 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprrpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Cuass (1I1.—Law ann Justice. 


(1.) £1,000, to complete the Sum for 
Special Police. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he thought the Committee were 
entitled to know from the Government 
how long these extraordinary expenses 
were to be continued. He thought there 
was an enormous array of police in and 
about the precincts of the House of 
Commons, which was somewhat ridicu- 
lous, unless the Government had special 
information which rendered their reten- 
tion, in the opinion of the Government, 
necessary. The railings surrounding 
the House were guarded from the out- 
side as well as inside. The interior of 
the railing was generally empty of the 
public, but there was an array of police 
about the Members’ entrance, which 
would be large enough even if there was 
a crowd to guard against. On Monday 
night he believed there were two per- 
sons inthe Members’ Gallery, and some- 
thing like 144 policemen and detectivesto 
look afterthem. He suggested that this 
enormous expenditure, which originated 
in panic—a panic which was so well 
rebuked by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) on the previous 
day—ought now to be changed. The 
country would not regard the House 
of Commons as being very reasonable 
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guardians of the public purse, if more of 
the money of the public was wasted in 
connection with the buildings of Parlia- 
ment than was absolutely necessary. 
He was told that, at one gate alone, the 
cost of the police, when added up, repre- 
sented an outlay of £800 a-year. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) to tell 
them what was the total cost of the 
whole of the police now employed about 
the building, and whether there was any 
possibility of making some reduction in 
the Vote. So long as there might be 
reason for these extraordinary expenses, 
he had refrained from calling attention 
to the matter; but, as far as he could 
judge, the need for such precautions did 
not exist to the same extent now as for- 
merly, and therefore the cost might be 
reduced. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he had a 
Motion on the Paper to reduce the Vote 
by £37,000, and he would explain 
shortly to the Committee his reason for 
moving the reduction. This Vote first 
appeared in 1885, when the Vote was 
£21,103—about the sum to which it 
would be brought if the reductions he 
moved were adopted. In 1486 the Vote 
had risen to £21,539; last year it 
reached £37,000; and this year it was 
£57,000. Inasmuch as the years in 
which the dynamite scare was current 
were those of 1885 and 1886, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) was bound to 
give the Committee a clear explanation 
of how it came to pass that the Vote was 
£37,000 more when, according to the 
ordinary understanding, the dynamite 
scare was absolutely non-existent. Was 
there any apprehension at the present 
time from dynamitards; were the Go- 
vernment in fear of a recurrence of dyna- 
mite outrages? To whom was this 
money paid? Was it paid to the Ro- 
ceiver of the Metropolitan Police; and 
if to the Government, what Government 
Department controlled it and paid the 
men? How many men were employed ? 
The cost per policeman in London 
was slightly under £100; were there 
570 men employed ; ifnot, what was the 
number, where were they employed, 
under whose control were they; where 
were they stationed, and had these police 
really done anything of value besides 
guard the House of Commons during 
the past three or four years? This was 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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a serious development and augmenta- 
tion of the Secret Service Fund. Were 
these policemen taken from the Lon- 
don Force, or were they independently 
engaged; if so, on what terms? He 
should like to have information on all 
these matters. He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£37,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the total sum to be voted was only 
£19,000. 

Mr. FIRTH: Then I will move the 
reduction of it by the sum of £19,000. 


Moved, “‘To reduce the Vote by 
£19,000.”—( Mr. Firth.) 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MattueEws) (Birmingham, E.) said, this 
Vote by no means represented an in- 
crease. For some years now it had been 
thought necessary to provide protection 
for public buildings and the House of 
Commons, both inside and outside. That 
protection was afforded by members of 
the Metropolitan Police, who were with- 
drawn from what might be called ordi- 
nary street duty. He would not under- 
take to say that every man engaged in 
this protective duty was replaced by an 
additional man, but undoubtedly addi- 
tions had been made to the Force in 
consequence of the special duties dis- 
charged by these men in the protection 
of the great public buildings. The con- 
sequence of this was that an extra bur- 
den was thrown on the Metropolitan 
ratepayers. He confessed that he had 
watched thatincrease with great anxiety. 
To his mind, the expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Force had of late years 
increased faster than he could have 
wished ; but inasmuch as this duty was 
performed by men of the Metropolitan 
Force in connection with circumstances 
which were not due to local Metropolitan 
causes, but in connection with the gene- 
ral interests of the whole community, it 
was thought that this was not a burden 
which ought to fall properly on the 
Metropolis. The Treasury recognized 
that to some extent, inasmuch as they 
paid the expenses of the men who were 
employed in the inside protection of 
buildings, but up to this time no con- 
tribution had been made towards the 
cost of the men who were employed in 
respect of outside protection. Hethought 
the Committee would agree with the 
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principle that the Treasury should as- 
sume the Imperial burden in payment of 
men whose duty it was to guard against 
possible crime, the origin of which was 
not local or Metropolitan, but dependent 
on causes of general policy or Imperial 
causes. It was therefore equally proper 
that the Treasury should contribute to 
the outside as well as to the inside pro- 
tection. There had not been any extra 
men employed; on the contrary, they 
had diminished the number of men 
employed, and if this extra Vote was not 
wanted for the pay of men actually em- 
ployed, it would not be expended, but 
returned to the Treasury. The extra 
Vote did not represent extra men put 
on, but it was placed on the Estimates in 
order to cover that part of protective 
duty hitherto defrayed, not by the Trea- 
sury, but by the Metropolitan ratepayers. 
It occurred to him that no distinction 
ought to be made between inside and 
outside protection. If they paid the 
men who were employed inside these 
buildings, they ought to pay those who 
were employed in protecting them out- 
side. It was a relief pro tanto to the 
ratepayers, but he hoped it would not 
be considered an improper relief, seeing 
that the purposes for which the money 
was employed were Imperial and not 
local. He might add that this protective 
duty was not all performed in the 
Metropolis. The police were sent out 
of the Metropolis to places far remote, 
and it was obviously not right that the 
burden of paying their expenses should 
be thrown upon the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis. The only reason for 
the increase of the Vote was that the 
Treasury were called upon to pay for 
the whole of the expenses of the men 
in this class, instead of paying, as 
formerly, only a portion of them. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee had 
asked him how many men there were, 
and where they were stationed ? 

Mx. FIRTH: And under whose 
authority or control they were. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, they were 
entirely under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Police. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not press him 
either as to the exact number of men 
or the places in which they were located. 
It was obvious that it would not be 
right, for public reasons, that he should 

ive information of that kind. He 
ew that the hon. and learned Member 
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was actuated by proper motives, but it 
would not be right, in the interests of the 
public at large, to give the information 
asked for. The money was paid to the 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police, 
and it went into the Metropolitan Police 
Fund in repayment of the expenses of 
the men employed on special duties, 
some of them inside and some of them 
outside the Metropolis, but all for 
Imperial rather than local purposes. 
He hoped that it might not be necessary 
this year to employ nearly so many men 
on special duty, and that instead of 
reaching £57,000 the Vote would be 
considerably less. There had been 
times, within his own experience, when 
this extra protection had been thought 
necessary in this country, but the moment 
it was considered no longer necessary it 
had been withdrawn. He could assure 
the hon. and learned Member that, in 
this case, the moment it was considered 
that no further protection from crime 
and the preservation of order was re- 
quired, it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. FIRTH said, there was only one 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
had not met—namely, the suggestion 
that this increase was an increase of 
outside men. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is not an in- 
crease of outside men. 

Mr. FIRTH: But it includes the 
charge for outside men? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes. 

Mr. FIRTH said, in reference to the 
charge about the dynamite, that in 
1885-6 there was some ground possibly 
for employing these men. The Voie in 
that year was increased by £16,000, and 
this year it had increased by £20,000 
more. Oonsequently there must be a 
double operation which had not been 
fully explained. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was his 
feult if he had not enabled the hon. 
and learned Member to appreciate what 
the facts were. In 1885 there was a 
vast number of men employed in outside 
duty. The whole cost was paid by the 
Metropolitan Police Fund. The ex- 
penses incurred by employing the men 
were not covered by this Vote. So also 
in 1886 and 1887, the expenses not being 
covered by the Vote. This year, how- 


ever, there was no ground for drawing 
a distinction between inside and outside 
men, and although the number of men 
employed was fewer, the Treasury met 
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the expense of all who were employed 
on special duty. That was the reason 
of the increase in the Vote. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he quite understood 
that; but he wished to point out that 
the amount in 1886 was £21,000, whereas 
in 1887 it was £37,000. He wanted to 
know whether there was another increase 
of £20,000 now? 

Tue SECRETARY ro roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundee had rather failed to 
grasp what his right hon. Friend said. 

o doubt the figures quoted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
were strictly correct. The difference 
arose in this way: The outside men 
employed in 1885-6 were charged on the 
Metropolitan Police Fund. As time 
went on no doubt the increase in the 
Force led to increase of cost, and the 
question was then raised as to whether 
it was reasonable or equitable to charge 
on alocal rate the cost of a Force engaged 
on special duties. On an appeal being 
made to it, the Treasury consented to 
bear on this Vote a portion of the charge 
which had been hitherto borne by the 
Metropolitan Police Fund. He might 
give an assurance that nothing would be 
charged on this Vote—not a single 6¢d.— 
except expenditure for special duties. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he wanted an assurance that the 
right hon. Gentleman would inquire a 
little more strictly as to the large number 
of police employed about the ‘Means of 
Parliament, in order to see whether it 
could not be reduced. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not think the 
explanation which had been given to the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth) was at all satisfactory, and 
he should like to put one or two further 

uestions to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. He would ask, in 
the first place, if there was any fear of 
the incidents recurring which had led to 
the establishment of the Special Police 
in 1885? Was there any apprehension 
. of a movement of that kind, or were 
there any rumours in the air? If the 
right hon. Gentleman would give any 
information on that point, it would tend 
to allay the feeling of alarm which a 
debate of this nature might naturally 
produce in the minds of the public as to 


Mr. Matthews 
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the special purposes for which a special 


Vote of this nature was asked. The scare 
of 1885 no longer existed, and the time 
had therefore arrived for substantially 
reducing the Vote, if not for getting rid of 
it altogether. Then, again, he desired to 
know if the special force was included 
in the number of the Metropolitan Police, 
or were they entirely distinct from the 
Force which was under discussion last 
night? In 1885, when the dynamite 
scare was prevalent, a great part of the 
duty of protecting the public buildings, 
fora considerable period, was undertaken 
by regiments of soldiers. To his mind 
that was an additional argument why 
they should not continue to vote these 
large items for this particular service. 
He did not see why the military should 
not be employed again, if it was con- 
sidered necessary to provide special 
protection of thiskind. Was any portion 
of this Force told off for the protection 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in his journeys to and from 
that House? It was understood that he 
was always accompanied by a posse of 
detectives. Did the Vote include any- 
thing for that branch of the service, 
and did it fall to the lot of this special 
police to arrest the Irish Members who 
attended in that House in the perform- 
ance of their Parliamentary duties? 
He further wished to know whether any 
portion of this Vote was contributed for 
the purpose of initiating the police into 
the mysteries of secret associations. 
Some time ago, according to the news- 
papers, there was an agent of the police 
who paid certain sums of money to 
become a member of a secret society. 
It might have been necessary to employ 
anagent of this kind, but the House 
ought to have some information when 
voting sums of this nature. The 
suggestion he would make to the Go- 
vernment was that if it was really the 
case—although he did not think they 
had at all proved it—that it was neces- 
sary to provide enormous sums of money 
in this way for the employment of a con- 
siderable number of police constables in 
this particular service, all the facts of the 
case should be stated to Parliament. 
His advice tothe Government, however, 
was to withdraw, not only this special 
staff, but the police constables, who were 
engaged in interfering with public 
meetings in the Metropolis, and employ 
them in their more legitimate duty of 
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detecting criminals. For instance, if 
they would withdraw the mounted 
police who were engaged on Tuesday in 
riding down the people in Clerkenwell, 
and employ them on other business, a 
considerable reduction in the present 
Vote might be effected. To put the 
case of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary into a nutsholl, it 
simply came to this—that the more the 
numbers of the Force were reduced, the 
larger the Vote Parliament was asked 
to pass. He should continue to protest 
against the continual increase of this 
Vote. It was admitted that these men 
were introduced for a special purpose, 
and if the special circumstances had 
disappeared, they had a right to demand 
that the Vote should be got rid of. Was 
it intended to make it a permanent 
Vote? Would they be asked for a 
similar Vote next year ; and, if so, would 
the total sum be again increased? He 
hoped the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundee would press the Vote to a 
Division. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he thought that this was a Vote of 
which the Committee was bound to be 
jealous. It was an increasing charge, 
and the House ought to be satisfied, be- 
fore it assented to it, that it was really 
getting value for its money. But from his 
own knowledge of the Home Office, he 
was compelled to admit that the principle 
upon which the Vote had been con- 
structed was not an unsound one. As 
the whole of this £57,000 was strictly 
applied to the police who were engaged 
in protecting the House of Commons 
and public buildings from dynamite 
outrages, he would advise his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Firth) not to persist 
in his opposition to the Vote. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that after the 
appeal which had been made to him by 
his right hon. Friend, he would not 
press the Motion. He would only say 
that it was clearly understood that it 
was for the protection of the Houses of 
Parliament for Imperial purposes only, 
that this special police was employed. 
He was glad to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, that, in 
all probability, this particular expen- 
diture would be very much reduced next 
year; and he hoped that some details of 
it would be given. If there were no 
further idguileeaaten from any dynamite 
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seare, he did not see why they should 
be called upon to pay for escorting 
Members toand from that House. Under 
the circumstances, he would not press 
the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) said, 
he had no complaint to make of the 
Metropolitan Police generally, or of 
those who were employed on special 
duties about the House. He had some 
knowledge of the Irish Constabulary, 
and they were certainly not noted for 
their civility. The difference between 
them and the police of London was 
very marked. Early this year a de- 
tective was told off to watch a gentle- 
man who came from the town to 
which he (Dr. Tanner) belonged. 
The coarse insults which the man 
showered upon that gentleman were 
abominable. The apparent cause of 
the persecution was that this gentleman 
was at one time connected with the 
Gaelic Association in Ireland. He was 
followed, day after day, from his hotel 
to his place of business in the City, 
although he had never been connected 
with any of those miscreants who traded 
in dynamite. It was not till his em- 
ployer threatened to dismiss him, and 
the officials at Scotland Yard were com- 
municated with, that the nuisance was 
abated. Increased Votes were now 
asked for, but no explanation was offered. 
The real explanation was that the 
men were wanted to insult Irish Mem- 
bers, and it was intended ruinously to 
affect any Irishman who was thought to 
be an enemy of the Government. These 
police were not wanted merely to watch 
public buildings, and he should like to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, whether the men 
had been systematically employed for 
the purpose of dogging Irish Members 
to and from the house. Otherwise, it 
would be his painful duty to move a 
reduction in the Vote. On more than 
one occasion, an humble individual like 


himself had been honoured with an- 


escort in and about the City of London. 
He looked upon it as an extremely kind 
act of attention on the part of the right 
hon. gentleman the Home Secretary, 
but he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was no danger of 
his getting lost in any part of London. 


fore 
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At the same time, the escort was un- 
necessary and might be dispensed with, 
and that money saved. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was able 
to give the hon. Member the most com- 
plete assurance that the money to which 
the Vote related could not possibly be 
employed in dogging Irish Members. 
As to the anecdote in reference to the 
gentleman connected with the Gaelic 
Association, he thought if the hon. 
Member was correct in his facts, that 
the constable had grossly misconducted 
himself, and he was satisfied that he 
could hardly be one of the men to whom 
the Vote for special services applied, 
as their duties were strictly local. If 
the hon. Member would kindly give 
him Notice he would ascertain what the 
facts of the case were. He hoped the 
hon. Member would furnish him with 
the name of the gentleman and the par- 
ticulars of the case. He must say that 
a detective who insulted anybody ought 
to be strongly reprimanded and rebuked. 

Dr. TANNER said, he should be 
happy to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man the name of the gentleman and the 
facts of the case. It would be obviously 
improper to mention the name at pre- 
sent. So insulting was the man in his 
manner that he let the cat out of the 
bag as to what his object was—namely, 
to worry, annoy, and drive into ruin an 
unfortunate young man, whose only 
offence was that he belonged to an Irish 
political association. When the de- 
tective was removed by the authorities 
at Scotland Yard, and another employed, 
no similar trouble or annoyance was 
given. He would be happy to place 
the facts in the possession of the a 
Secretary, in the hope that the Govern- 
ment, in future, when they employed 
emissaries for the purpose of worrying 
political opponents, would be more 
cautious as to whom they employed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2) £872,286, to complete the sum for 
Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great 
Britain. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that here again there was an increase 
of the Vote. There had been an in- 
crease of £20,000 last year, and of 
£15,000 this. He found that the 
salaries and allowances were the same, 
also the travelling expenses and inci- 
dental expenses; but when he came to 


Dr. Tanner 
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the item for the pay and clothing of the 
constabulary he found there was an in- 
crease of £15,000. Being an English 
Vote, he, as an Irish Member, did not 
like to say much about it; but it ap- 
to him extraordinary that in 
connection with such a Vote there 
should be a constant increase. Hoe 
should like to get a little explanation 
in regard to the excess upon this item, 
Why should the clothing of the police 
cost more this year than last? Surely 
the cost of material could not be so very 
much more, and as there was, practically 
speaking, no increase in the number of 
men, it was singular that there should 
be an increase in any other item. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
who was identified with the Vote would 
kindly afford some explanation. 
Cotonst BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
moved to reduce the Vote by the sum 
of £1,899 4s. 10d., half the cost of the 
county police employed in Bolton re- 
cently. He wished to explain that this 
sum had already been paid by the 
locality, and it was unjust that it should 
be paid over again. Last year there 
was a strike in the engineering trade, 
and, as disturbances were feared, those 
who were responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the peace in the borough of 
Bolton asked for the county police to 
aid them. The county police were ac- 
——- called in, and a sum of £6,500 
was paid by the borough of Bolton for 
the expenses to which they were put. 
Of this sum £3,798 was the ordinary 
police wages, and, as the Secretary to the 
Treasury knew, one-half of that was 
paid back by the Exchequer out of the 
Consolidated Fund. The ratepayers of 
Bolton arranged to pay the whole of it, 
and yet Parliament were now asked to 
pass a Vote for one-half—£1,899—which 
was to go to the County of Lancaster, 
which would thus receive the money 
twice over. The ratepayers of Bolton 
would also be placed in this position : 
Having already paid the entire sum, 
they would be required, as ordinary 
taxpayers, to pay their share of the 
Imperial Grant. He trusted that the 
Treasury would be able to suggest some 
more fair arrangement. 


Moved, To reduce the Vote by 
£1,899 48. 10d.—( Colonel Bridgeman.) 


Tue UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE ror tas HOME DEPART- 
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MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttzy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, the sum alluded to 
by his hon. and gallant Friend was to 
cover the cost of services rendered to the 
borough of Bolton by the employment 
of the county police, under special cir- 
cumstances, within that borough. They 
had been drafted into the borough at 
the request of the Local Authorities, 
and no doubt the sum paid by the 
borough included the ordinary pay of 
the constables, and special pay for what 
were called special services. At the 
same time, the county itself incurred a 
certain amount of risk in lending the 
men, and might have sustained injury 
by having its own Force placed in a 
position of peril, which might result in 
some of the men finding their way upon 
the non-effective list and becoming 
entitled to pensions. The Home Office 
had felt itself bound on the evidence 
before it to decide, in accordance. with 
practice, that one-half of the total sum 
should be paid over to the county, the 
borough of Bolton having been saved 
from great liabilities in respect of 
damage by riot by having the services of 
the county police placed at its disposal. 
The same course was pursued in regard 
to Blackburn nine years ago, in the case 
of disturbances there. The Govern- 
ment Grant on that occasion was paid 
to the County, as the Act of Parliament 
directed that it should be. No doubt, 
under the circumstances, the County of 
Lancaster was the gainer. The hon. 
and gallant Member suggested that the 
County should make some allowance to 
the Borough, and, if there was a way 
open for a private arrangement, he did 
not think that such an allowance would 
be inequitable, and the Home Office 
would offer no objection. 

Cotonet BRIDGEMAN said, the pay- 
ment was made at a time last year when 
there was no opportunity of raising the 
question. He should be quite satisfied 
if some communication were made to 
the Lancashire Justices from the Home 
Office in reference to it. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
had no doubt that the persons who were 
interested in the matter would naturally 
take notice of what had been said in 
Committee of Supply. 

Cotonet B EMAN wished to 


remind the hon. Gentleman that there 
was not a very large attendance in the 
House at that moment, and there were 
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very few Representatives of Lancashire 
t. 


presen 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
would be happy to cause a communica- 
tion to be sent. 
Cotonen. BRIDGEMAN aaid, that 
under those circumstances he would 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Smr WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) said, that this was the last 
occasion, before the formation of the 
County Councils, that they were likely 
to have this question of the police 
brought under the notice of the Commit- 
tee, and there was one question which 
he would like to ask. He wanted to 
know the exact position in which the 
Chief Constable would stand in regard 
to the two Committees—the Police Com- 
mittee and the County Council Commit- 
tee. Were either of those Committees 
to have power to dismiss the Chief 
Constable, or were they not? Was the 
Home Secretary still to exercise the 
power of dismissal, or was it to be 
delegated to the new Body? The 
question was one of considerable im- 
portance at the present moment, seeing 
that the new Body was shortly to be 
created. He had a further question to 
ask, which was also an important one. 
With regard to the other arrangements 
of the police, he presumed the Chief 
Constable would have exactly the same 
power he always had possessed with 
regard to the distribution of the Force 
and the promotion of its officers. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member was irregular in rais- 
ing that question, seeing that it was not 
dealt with in the Vote now before the 
Committee. 

Dr. TANNER said, he should like to 
have some explanation of the increase 
of this Vote. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
Home Office could not refuse consent to 
reasonable increases of provincial Police 
Forces. The police naturally increase 
pari passu with the population and the 
rateable value, the number of inhabited 
houses, and the length of streets to be 

atrolled; and he had no doubt tho 

on. Member would find that the natural 
and automatic increase was due to those 
circumstances. 
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Dr. TANNER asked if he was to 
understand that this automatic increase 
had been going on for years to the ex- 
tent of £15,000 a-year; that there had 
been such an increase in the population 
last year, and in the rateable value, that 
the increased cost of the Police Force 
had amounted to £15,000? Any in- 
telligent person who went into the 
matter would regard the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman with a certain 
amount of surprise. The total sum 
now asked for for the police was 
£875,000, and if it were to go on 
increasing at this rate every year, what 
would it be by-and-bye? The matter 
was clearly one that was worthy of in- 
vestigation, for he failed to understand 
why there should be such an automatic 
increase to such a terrible extent. The 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State disclosed an- 
other fault in regard to those Estimates. 
He (Dr. Tanner) had asked what that 
increase of £15,000 was due to, and the 
hon. Gentleman informed him that it 
was merely the automatic increase to 
the cost of the Force. In such circum- 
stances it was most desirable that there 
should be some detailed accounts in the 
Estimates. He had pointed out in the 
course of his remarks that there did not 
appear to be anincreased number of men. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he must 
inform the hon. Member that his re- 
marks were perfectly irrelevant to this 


Vote. 

Dr. TANNER said, he was 
merely asking that the Committee 
should have some knowledge of the case 
why this increased amount of money 
was asked for. He desired to know the 
special purposes for which the increased 
Vote was to be passed. So far, all he 
was told was that it was due to an auto- 
matic increase arising from the increase 
of population and the rateable value. 
He therefore wanted to know what the 
increase had been in the number of men, 
or whether the additional cost was for 
clothing, or what other particular branch 
of the expenditure was the occasion of 
the increase ? 

. Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 

THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, the 
hon. Member would find an explanation 
of the exact increase in the number of 
men upon page 245 of the Estimates. 
It would be seen that, as a matter of 
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fact, fewer men were needed this year 
than last. He thought there were eight 
men less. There had been an actual in- 
crease in some counties, but six of the 
boroughs in Lancashire had elected to 
take over the control of the police into 
their own hands. That was the reason 
why in the counties this year the actual 
number of men was less than it was last 
year. As a matter of fact, there had 
been an increase in the number of men, 
although, judging from the Estimates, 
there would appear to have been an 
actual decrease. The total increase in 
the number of men employed in England 
and Wales was 332. The application 


for an increase in the Police Force 
always came from the locality and was 
made to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £311,180, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the 
Expenses of the Prisons in England, Wales, 
and the Colonies.” 

Mr. CHILDERS(Edinburgh, 8.) said, 
he wished to say a word or two upon this 
Vote ; and in the first place he desired to 
express the satisfaction which he felt at 
the reduction which had taken placein the 
Vote. There was a reduction of £30,000 
or £40,000, and he thought that that 
was a subject of congratulation. The 
prisons were under the eye of Sir E. 
Duncane, the head of the Department, 
and all who had been in official. relations 
with him agreed that no one at the head 
of a great Office was more successful 
in enforcing judicious econcmy. As he 
had said, in connection with a previous 
Vote, he was not responsible for the 
present Vote during the shori time he 
was at the Home Office; he only took 
over the Estimates which he found there, 
and before he left the Home Office the 
task of preparing the Estimates for the 
coming year had not commenced. His 
hands were, therefore, free; but he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Mat- 
thews) to the great inequality which 
existed in regard to the payments of 
chaplains and doctors in England as 
compared with Scotland and Ireland. 
Anyone going through the Estimates 
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would see that in Scotland and Ireland 
the rates of pay in respect of these officers 
was much less than in the English 
prisons. He did not know on what 
grounds that difference was justified, 
and why it should be necessary to pay a 
higher rate for both classes of officers in 
Englend. He had no desire to enter 
into details, but he wanted to hear what 
explanation the Government had to 
make. To begin with, he was unable 
to make out why the rates of pay, for 
instance, of the chaplains employed in 
the English prisons and those employed 
in the Scotch and Irish prisons should 
show such an enormous difference in 
favour of the English chaplains. If 
hon. Members would refer to page 254 
they would see that almost the whole 
of the chaplains employed in England 
received salaries of £300 and £400 a- 
year. Ifthey would refer then to the 
subsequent estimates for the Scotch and 
Trish prisons, they would find that in 
Scotland no chaplain received more than 
£300 a-year, while in Ireland the 
difference was still more marked, as no 
chaplain in that country received as 
much as £200 a-year. He did not 
know why there should be such a dis- 
crepancy in the payments. At pages 
335, 338, and 339, the Vote for the Irish 
chaplains was given, and it would be 
seen that no Irish chaplain received 
more than £200 a-year. The general 
rate was from £150 to£200. The most 
highly-paid chaplains only received 
£200, and they were probably chaplains 
who had been appointed before the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. 
Similar discrepancies existed in the case 
of the prison doctors. Inthe prisons in 
England the surgeons were paid much 
more than the doctors attached to the 
prisons in Scotland and Ireland, although 
the duties were entirely the same. He 
wished to have an explanation of the 
reason why a higher rate of pay was 
given. When he came to add up the 
number of chaplains and doctors em- 
ployed in England, the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman the Secretary of State would find 
that the difference amounted to a very 
large sum, to several thousands a-year in 
theaggregate. It was therefore important 
to press on the Home Office the neces- 
sity of looking specially into the matter. 
If anything could be done to equalize 
the rates of payment the Home Office 
would remove a very great sore which 
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was felt in Ireland and Scotland at find- 
ing they were paid so very much worse 
than their confreres in England. No 
doubt it would be impossible to interfere 
with vested interests. He should be the 
last person to make a suggestion of that 
kind; but he thought that when it 
became necessary to fill up vacancies, 
and make fresh appointments to the 
offices of chaplain and doctor in Eng- 
land, the appointments should be made 
on a new scale. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
put down an Amendment to this Vote to 
reduce ‘i by £1,000, in order to place 
the English prison surgeons and chap- 
lains on the same level as their Scotch 
and Irish brethren. He had on several 
occasions called attention to this matter 
in the shape of Questions; but the 
answer he usually received was one 
which rendered matters more secure by 
elucidation} and darkened by explana- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) told them that evening that the 
three Kingdoms were united. No doubt, 
so far as Scotland was concerned, they 
were united when they wished the 
Scotch people to pay a tax; but they 
were not a united Kingdom when it 
was proposed to expend any money 
upon a Scotch subject. He wished to 
point out that this great inequality not 
only occurred with reference to this 
Vote, but in regard to every Vote which 
was to follow. According to the replies 
he had received in the past from the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson), it seemed to 
be thus—that because some of the 
higher-paid surgeons in England were 
surgeons in the convict prisons, that that 
was a full explanation why they should 
receive a higher rate of payment for 
their services. Now, they had only got 
one convict prison in Scotland, and in 
that case the surgeon only received 
£100 a-year; so that, as a matter of 
fact, the Surgeons of convict prisons did 
not enstelie receive a higher rate of 


payment than the surgeons of ordinary 
prisons. Nor was the surgeon of a con- 
vict prisoz required to do the work of 
an ordinary prison surgeon. An ordi- 


nary prison surgeon had to examine all 
the prisoners who were brought before 
him, while the convict prison surgeon 
had not anything like the same amount 
of work to do, tecause the men he was 
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required to attend went in for a long 
period of years, whereas, in the case of 
an ordinary prison, new men were con- 
stantly coming in, all of whom had to 
undergo an oxamination. At Kirkdale 
there were 515 prisoners, and at Leeds 
490; so far as numbers were concerned, 
those prisons were similar to that of 
Glasgow, which had 450, and the prison 
at Perth, which had 500. At Barlinnie, 
the great Scotch prison, there were 735 
prisoners, yet there was only one sur- 
geon, with a salary of £200 a-year; 
while at Wakefield, with about the same 
number of prisoners to attend daily, 
there were two surgeons, one of whom 
was paid £450 a-year, with an assistant 
surgeon at £250. In the case of Scot- 
land the surgeon had to do all the work 
himself, while in England the principal 
surgeon had an assistant. The maxi- 
mum paid to any Scotch surgeon was 
£300, whereas the assistant surgeon of 
Wakefield began at £250. It must be 
borne in mind that the gentlemen em- 
ployed in the two countries came from 
the same class; and it could not be said 
that the discrepancy arose in conse- 
quence of a greater expense involved 
in living in England, because all these 
entlemen are housed free. In his (Dr. 
Slark’s) opinion the discrepancy arose 
from this fact—that whenever any Vote 
was wanted for Scotland, it was refused. 
The Scotch Members were always doing 
their best to reduce the expenditure of 
the country ; but they did not find that 
their English confréres were willing to 
aid them in carrying out the same 
object. Then, in regard to the prison 
chaplains, They were in the same 
position. He was not in favour of State 
chaplains at all; but while they did 
employ them in their prisons he did not 
see why a Presbyterian clergyman 
should be paid only one-half of what 
they considered it desirable to pay to an 
ay rer chaplain. He did not see 
why a chaplain of the first class in Scot- 
land should begin at a salary of £200, 
while in England it was £400. He 
intended to press the Motion for the re- 
duction he had moved to a Division. 
He had referred to the subject last year, 


* and had endeavoured time after time 


since to obtain a satisfactory explana- 
tion from the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
to the Treasury, but without effect. 
Unless he got a satisfactory explanation 
why in the Scotch prisons the surgeons 


Dr. Clork 
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should be paid £50 a-year less than the 
assistant-surgeon of an English prison, 
he should consider it his duty to take 
a Division, as a protest against the 
unequal “sa eenge of surgeons and chap- 
lains in the two countries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D, Pay and Allowances, be 
reduced by £1,000, in respect of Medical 
Officers and Chapiains.”—( Dr. Clark.) 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he was glad that the 

uestion had been raised by his hon. 

riend the Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark), because it was one in which he 
had taken a great deal of interest, and 
he was curious to hear what explanation 
could be given from the Treasury 
Bench. The discrepancy was so very 
great that he could hardly see what ex- 
planation could possibly be given. They 
were told by his hon. Friend that the 
chaplains and doctors were exactly of 
the same class, both in England and 
Scotland, and what his hon. Friend had 
said was perfectly correct, that the work 
of the surgeons in Scotland was much 
heavier, more continuous, and more 
responsible than that of the same class 
of men in England. They had to 
examine very carefully and report upon 
the condition of the large number of 
prisoners who were weekly, and almost 
daily, passing through their hands. The 
only explanation he could see was that 
as a general principle everything was 
worse paid in Scotland than in England. 
Personally, he should feel inclined to 
say that it was a case for levelling up, 
rather than levelling down; he did not 
say that the English surgeons were paid 
too much, but he maintained that the 
prison surgeons of Scotland were paid 
too little. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he wished to say a few 
words upon this Vote, because he had 
been prevented last year from bringing 
before the Government, as well as he 
could have wished, the question of the 
chaplains which had been raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). It was 
not his fault but due to something else, 
having been ruled out of Order. He 
objected altogether to this system of 

aying chaplains considerable salaries 
or all the different prisons. If they 
would look at the list which appeared 
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on 260 of the Estimates, they would 
find an entry of the assumed average 
daily number of prisoners attended, and 
they would find that in a very small num- 
ber of the prisons was there anything like 
as many as 100 persons in daily average 
occupation. e scarcely understood 
what was meant by the words, 
“assumed daily average.” Were they 
to understand that that represented the 
number of prisoners actually in prison 
from month to month, or what ? If hon. 
Members would look down the list, they 
would find that there were a very large 
number of prisons in which there were 
only 50 prisoners, and in most of them 
there were under 100. He would take 
one particular prison—namely, that of 
Dorchester, cf which he had received 
information from persons who were 
cognizant of the facts. He was assured 
that in that case the assumed average 
number, put down in the Estimates at 
115, was greatiy in excess of the real 
number, and that it would be more cor- 
rect to say that the average daily 
number of prisoners was something like 
60. But F carvence the general average 
might be in those prisons, he did not see 
what they wanted with a chaplain, who 
was paid a salary of £200, £250, £300, 
and as much as £450 a-year, for the 
purpose of looking after them. Last 
year, in answer to a Question he had 
put, he was told that it was impossible 
to cashier all these chaplains at once ; 
but it was suggested that, as they died 
off or resigned, their places would not be 
filled up. He did not know whether 
that was the policy which was now 
adopted by the Government. [Mr. 
Martruews dissented.| He saw that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary shook his head, and therefore he 
assumed that it was not. He submitted 
to the Government that it would be very 
easy to do this business of religious 
instruction, or whatever business the 
Chaplains were supposed to perform at 
the prisons, at a much cheaper rate. 
Without dealing with such prisons as 
those at Wandsworth and Pentonville, 
with 1,150, or Liverpool with 1,000, or 
Strangeways at Manchester, but with 
prisons where there were an exceedingly 
small number of prisoners, he did 
say that it was an extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure to maintain on the 
establishment chaplains who were paid 


£400 a-year for their services. He re- 
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presented an important portion of a 
county which was almost entirely de- 
void of crime; indeed, it was the usual 
rule for the Judge who attended the 
Assizes at Bodmin to receive a pair of 
white gloves. At any rate, the average 
number of prisoners in the gaol there 
was only put down at 40; so that 
showed how exceedingly free from crime, 
with a population of more than 330,000, 
that part of the county was. With 
so small a number of prisoners, he 
felt bound to deprecate the appoint- 
ment on the establishment of chap- 
lains with high salaries. He would 
suggest to the Government that there 
was an easy remedy for this state 
of things. He would suggest that the 
religious functions and ceremonies re- 

uired by the prisoners should be per- 
ormed, not by separate chaplains who 
were made fixtures in the prisons, and 
had practically nothing to do on week 
days, except in special circumstances, 
and whose principal duty was to conduct 
one, or at the most, two services on 
Sunday; he would suggest that they 
should follow the same line which had 
been pursued, with much advantage, in 
connection with the workhouses. In the 
workhousesthey never thought of having 
a separate chaplain, but they obtained 
the services of some of the resident 
clergy. He believed that in connection 
with the Union Workhouse at Redruth, 
in his own Division, the Rector of the 
parish within which the workhouse was 
situated, received about £40 a-year for 
his ministrations there. He was a most 
estimable gentleman, and did all that 
was necessary for the benefit of the 
occupants of the workhouse; and he 
would venture to say that there were 
more persons in that workhouse than 
there were in the gaol at Bodmin. Take, 
for instarce, another gaol which he had 
already mentioned—namely, that of 
Dorchester, of which he knew some- 
thing, because he had relations who 
live there. [Zaughter.} He did not 
mean that they lived in the gaol, but in 
the town; and he had mentioned the 
fact, because he wished the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to under- 
stand that he was not putting forward 
merely theoretical views. In the Town 
of Dorchester there were numerous reve- 
rend gentlemen, some of whom were 
perfectly willing to do all that was ne- 








cessary in the way of ministerial duties 
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in the gaol for a far less sum than that 
which was paid to the chaplain of a 
prison for attending to the religious 
wants of the prisoners. He maintained 
that their expenditure in this direction 
was wasteful and wholly unnecessary, 
and he failed to see why they did not 
apply to the gaols the same principle 
which had been found to work so well 
in the workhouses. Indeed, there was 
nothing to occupy the whole time of the 
chaplains, and if the Government would 
cause an inquiry to be made, they would 
find that in all the towns where those 
gaols existed they would be able to 
obtain the services of clergymen and 
ministers of different denominations 
who would do all they required for 
£40 or £50 a-year. Indeed, their duties 
in the gaols would amount to a very 
small addition to their customary duties 
in the parish. Another reason why he 
deeeslt this matter upon the Govern- 
ment was, that he found on page 254 of 
the Estimates that the Presbyterian 
visiting clergymen only received £100 
a-year. He did not know what his 
visits consisted of, and whether he visited 
only one gaol, but he would suggest 
that, as it was possible to get a Pres- 
byterian minister to visit a prison and 
do what was necessary for £100 a-year, 
it would be just as easy to get clergy- 
men of other denominations to under- 
take the same duties for the same 
remuneration. He thought it was 
wrong to go on paying those large 
salaries to gentlemen whose duties were 
exceedingly light. There was another 
matter in connection with this Vote 
which he was anxious to refer to, seeing 
that it related to the personal health and 
comfort of the prisoners themselves. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would not contradict him when he said 
that it was ‘he universal rule for the pri- 
son cells to be whitewashed. The walls, 
consequently, were very dazzling to the 
eyesight. He had no wish to introduce 
Irish matters in this question, but he 
believed hon. Members behind him 
would support him when he said that, 
through the constant glare of the white- 
washed walls, the eyesight of the per- 
sons confined in them had become much 
injured. He believed that that had 
been the case with most of the prisoners 
who were sent to gaol, and he held that 
they had no right, physically, to injure 
any man whom it was found necessary 


Mr. Conybeare 
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to send to prison for the commission of 
any crime, whether politieal or other- 
wise. Therefore, if itcould be shown— 
and he was satisfied it could be shown 
—that the glare of the white walls did 
produce an injurious effect on prisoners 
who were confined in gaol for weeks and 
months, Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to see whether they could not 
remedy the evil, so as not to inflict a 

rmanent injury upon the prisoners, 

e would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to give an undertaking that he would 
make inquiry as to whether it was not 
possible to cover the walls of the cells 
with a different coloured wash—sa 
green, pink, or blue. All that he asked 
was that the right hon. Gentleman 
would make an experiment in the mat- 
ter. He was speaking now of the class 
of men and women who were not able 
to represent their own grievances in that 
House. He thought it was a matter of 
common humanity that they should not 
inflict upon the prisoners permanent 
injury. If the right hou. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would consider the 
points which had been urged, both in 
regard to prison chaplains and surgeons, 
he thought it might be possible, in 
future, to face the amount of the Vote. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) said, 
he was sorry that he was obliged to 
differ from his hon. Friends in reference 
to the question of prison chaplains. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
rose to Order. He understood his hon. 
Friend to move the reduction of the 
Vote for surgeors and not for chaplains. 
Was it competent, therefore, to discuss 
the question of the chaplains on that 
Motion ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
he had put to the Committee was for 
the reduction of the Vote in both classes. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that in the case 
of the chaplains it was necessary that 
they should be permanently attached to 
the prisons. It would be most un- 
desirable to have one chaplain coming 
in one week and a different man the 
next. It was therefore necessary that 
every prison should have a chaplain 
attached to it, who should attend to the 
religious wants of the prisoners and 
have no other work todo. The work of 
the chaplains in the prisons was about 
the best kind of work that could be 
done, because a considerable number of 
persons in the gaols were persons who 
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were rather there by accident, and not 
because they were professional or 
habitual criminals. They had rendered 
themselves liable to punishment for 
having committed one single fault, 
and they were, therefore, peculiarly 
amenable to the influence of the chaplain 
of theirown denomination. He, there- 
fore, could not support his hon. Friend 
in the policy he had advocated of doing 
away with the office of prison chaplain. 
There was, however, a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the pay of chaplains of 
different countries. He knew nothing 
about the number of chaplains employed 
who belonged to the Established Church, 
and whether they were absolutely neces- 
sary or not, but he could not see what 
reason there could be for selecting 
chaplains of one creed, which he would 
call the English creed, and giving them 
double the salary of other clergymen of 
the Scotch and Irish creeds. At the 
same time he might say, on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic chaplains, that he was 
satisfied with the remuneration they 
received. He thought that £200 a-year, 
rising to £250, was sufficient for the 
purpose. It was given merely in the 
nature of sustenance and support to them 
in carrying out the objects of their 
sacred calling, but to give large salaries 
toa considerable number of chaplains 
of one particular denomination was 
altogether unnecessary, in addition to 
which there was the danger of creating 
appointments in the nature of sinecures, 
which would be sought for that reason, 
and not for the purpose of doing good. 
There was another reason why he was 
in favour of the retention of prison 
chaplains. Considerable progress had 
been made of late years in regard to the 
aid given to prisoners on leaving gaol 
by such institutions as ‘‘ The Prisoners’ 
Aid Society.”” The officers of such 
Society were able to hear from the 
chaplains, who being in constant attend- 
ance on the prisoners knew a great deal 
about them, and the prisoners thus were 
consequently able to obtain assistance 
and good advice when they left the gaol. 
He certainly thought that the distinc- 
tion drawn in the payment of clergymen 
of different creeds was marked, and 
afforded a justifiable ground of complaint 
both to the Scotch and Irish Members. 
He was of opinion that a reduction 
might fairly be made in the Vote, and, 
if possible, in the number of ehaplains 
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employed also. The contrast, so far as 
the payment was concerned, was very 
great, and no satisfactory reason was 
given for it. It was simply a remanet 
of the old rule and custom observed in 
the House of Commons, that where 
Scotch and Irish matters were concerned 
economy should be practised, but where 
English matters were concerned there 
should not be economy, but absolute 
waste and extravagance, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he entirely 
agreed with his hon. Friend, and did 
not think that the Committee would 
vote in favour of there being no chaplains 
at all. That, however, was not the 
question. Nobody asked that there 
shoutd be uo chaplains in the gaol; but 
they were simply asking that those 
gentlemen should receive a fair and 
adequate, but not an excessive, amount 
of remuneration. In many cases, clergy- 
men with not more than £200 a-year 
had to do a considerable amount of duty 
in the parish, ¥hile the prison ig ve 
was paid asalary of £400 a-vear. There 
was not the slightest question that-if 
those offices were thrown open to the 
clergy of the Established Church in the 
locality, or to other creeds, there would 
be an enormous number of applications 
from gentlemen who would be ready to 
undertake them for £100 or £150 a-year. 
The strong pcint was that the State did 
not pay Roman Catholic clergymen nor 
Presbyterian clergymen the same sums 
which they paid for clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. Nor did they pay the 
clergy in Scotland at the same rate as 
they paid the clergy in England. He 
thought there ought to be one fair rule. 
Let all denominations be paid alike, and 
then they could discuss whether the 
amount was excessive or not. Because 
it happened that in that House the 
clergy assumed a sort of predominance 
and superiority over other sects, there 
was no reason why the clergy of the 
Established Church should, therefore, 
receive higher remuneration than those 
of other sects. He was not going to 
state his own religious views, nor to 
what Church he belonged ; but assuming 
that he belonged to the Church of 
England—he meant the Established 
Church of England—he should be the 
very Jast, and he could not understand 
how any member of the Church could do 
it, to insist on the predominance of the 
members of his own particular Chureh 
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over everybody else. It did appear to 
him that gentlemen who were opposed 
to the doctrines of disendowment and 
disestablishment were doing great ser- 
vice to those doctrines by putting for- 
ward a plea that so long as the Church 
of England was not disendowed and not 
disestablished its members should be 
paid for the services they had rendered 
on a far higher scale than was accorded 
to the clergy of other denominations for 
the performance of precisely similar 
duties. He thought there ought to be 
a fixed amount of remuneration for 
clergymen of all creeds. 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he quite acknowledged the kindly spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 


Childers) had introduced this question, 
and he was already acquainted with 
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to the salary of the surgeon at Barlinnie; 
and in that respect he would point out 
that the appointment had been era 
made, and that the gentleman who too 

the office was appointed practically upon 
a permanent salary. The other plan, 
which was quite within the competence 
of the Scotch Office, was to transfer the 
more highly-paid surgeon from Glasgow 
to the larger prison at Barlinnie, and 
bring the surgeon of Barlinnie Prison to 
Glasgow Prison. He had most carefully 
considered the matter in conjunction 
with Sir Edward Du Cane, who, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh had said, had a larger 
experience in connection with these 
matters than any other man in the 
country ; and they had come to the 
conclusion that, although there was 
an anomaly, and he was prepared to 





it that the yrt--the Gan? 4h oy 
ode Enie was rather less than the 





most of the facts which had been com); amstances warranted, yet, at the 


mented on by hon. Momhs, very 

really the whole ¢ére two prisons in 

simple fow—the Glasgow Prison and 
wé Barlinnie Prison. The Glasgow 
Prison was originally a large prison, 
and the pay of the surgeon connected 
with it was settled by consultation. 
When Barlinnie Prison was established 
the duty of looking after it was given 
to the same gentleman who was the 
surgeon of the Glasgow Prison; but by 
and bye Barlinnie got so large that it 
became necessary to make a new 
arrangement, and the question was 
whether the surgeon of the Glasgow 
Prison should receive the services 
of an assistant, or whether the two 
risons should be entirely separated ? 
n the end the two were separated, 
and a surgeon was appointed to each of 
them. It so happened, however, that 
’ Barlinnie Prison had become the larger 
establishment of tke two, but the 
surgeon attached to it received the 
smaller of the two salaries. He would 
remind the Committee, however, that the 
appointment was quite a recent one, and 
the gentleman who accepted the office 
made no objection to the salary. It 
did, however, so happen that the gentle- 
man who had been appointed surgeon 
atthe Barlinnie Prison—the larger prison 
of the two—had the smaller salary. 
There were two plans by which this 
undoubted anomaly could be corrected — 


same time, it was open to contend that 
the payment of the surgeon at the 
Glasgow Prison was rather more than 
was necessary. 

Dr. CLARK asked, on what basis the 
surgeon of Glasgow Prison received a 
larger salary? Was it because his daily 
attendance at the prison was greater, or 
upon what grounds? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the ground was 
that the surgeon received a larger salary 
because he had previously filled the two 
offices of surgeon at the Glasgow and 
surgeon at the Barlinnie Prison. The 
excess might be regarded as something 
in the shape of a personal allowance, 
which, in all probability, if a vacancy 
were to occur, would not be continued to 
his successor. It would be absolutely 
impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line, 
and to make a scheme which should be 
applicable to every case. A compari- 
son between the English and the Scotch 
prisons showed, no doubt, that the lower 
rate was paid to the latter; but there 
were no prisons in Scotland with so 
many inmates as were to be found 
in the largest English gaols. In some 
of the English prisons there were as 
many as 1,300 prisoners. His right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary in- 
formed the House that the number was 
still larger. The prison now in course 
of erection at Wormwood Scrubbs would, 
he believed, have room for 1,400 pri- 





one would be to give a slight increase 
Mr. Labouchere 


soners. There was no such prison in 
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Scotland, and, so far as he remembered 
from the Scotch scale of payments, there 
wasaclassification according to numbers; 
but there was no provision made for 
prisons with more than 700 inmates. 
The English scale was divided into many 
gradations—that was to say, that the 
classification represented a less number 
between one scale and the next above 
it. Of course, it was quite open to 
consideration whether the existing 
scale might net be advantageously re- 
vised, and whether they were not paying 
on too high a seale. They were now 
settled practically on the lines of the 
salaries paid by the Local Authorities 
previous to 1877, when the prisons were 
taken over by the Government under 
Lord Cross’s Act. The scale was settled 
at that time on the lines of the amount 
that had been given previously, and, 
apparently, the scale adopted by the 
Local Authorities in England was higher 
than that of the Local Authorities in 
Scotland. That, no doubt, was one 
reason why there was some discrepancy. 
The suggestions which had been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) 
were quite worthy of consideration, with 
a view to seeing whether the system of 
classification to which he had referred 
ought not now to be revised. His own 
opinion was that they ought to have a 
scale rising from 200. For instance, one 
classification for prisoners less than 200, 
and the next for 400. then €00, 800, 
1,060, 1,200, and 1,400. But, at the 
time the classification was made, there 
was no prison containing so large a 
number of prisoners as some of the 
gaols contained now. There had been 
going on for some years a process of 
closing the smaller prisons, and concen- 
trating the prisoners in the larger prisons. 
It was considered that that tended to 
improve the discipline of the prisons. 
With regard to the chaplains, he pointed 
out that it was quite impossible for gen- 
tlemen to discharge the duties of ehap- 
lains in large prisons if they had other 
duties to perform outside. He under- 
stood that the hours of service in prisons 
in this country were about the same as 
those in churches and chapels. The 
payments which were made, he believed, 
were based on population, and he was 
not prepared to say that anomalies did 
not exist; but he thought, on the whole, 
that the arrangements were made fairly 
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as between England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and that the small anomaly 
which he was prepared to admit 
did exist amounted, at the outside, 
to not more than £50 a-year. In deal- 
ing with these salaries the tendency 
was to endeavour to extract more money 
from the Treasury, and it was very diffi- 
cult to resist demands sometimes when 
individuals found strong support in 
Members of Parliament. If the hon. 
Gentleman opposite asked why, if the 
amount were so small, it was not altered, 
he would answer that if they began 
to tamper with individual cases = 
would not know where to stop. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
there was every disposition on the part 
of the Treasury to inquire into the 
anomaly which existed, and try to 
remove grievances. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Committee 
would be obliged to the hon. Gentk «san 
for the way in which he had promwed 
that this matter should be looked into; 
but the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that this was a small matter, 
whereas it was, indeed, a very large one. 
There were 150 surgeons and chaplains 
on salaries provided in this Estimate 
for England only, and the total amounted 
to between £35,000 and £40,000. 
When they saw that the large sum 
he had mentioned was spent in England, 
and that the scale itself was nearly 
double that applied to Scotland and 
Ireland, he thought they ought to have 
a distinct promise from the Representa- 
tives of the Home Office that the scale 
should be reduced, so that everyone 
hereafter appointed should not receive 
more than the sum fixed. If the hon. 
Gentleman would give the Committee 
an assurance that the Treasury and 
Home Office would at once take in hand 
a new scale for the payment of chaplains 
and surgeons, he would undertake to 
say that in the course of years, as 
vacancies occurred and vested interests 
ceased, a reduction of £10,000 per 
annum would be thereby secured. As 
he had said, the question was a very 
large one, and he should not ask the 
Committee to take his view were it not 
that he felt strongly upon this subject. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
or the hon. Gentleman at his side, to say 
that the Treasury and the Home Office 
would set to work and reform the scale 
of payment in the case of these officers, 
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Mr. JACKSON said, he did not sup- 
pose that the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to reduce the salaries of the 
existing officers. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished 
the Treasury and the Home Office to 
frame a new scale for all fresh appoint- 
mens and promotions. He had no 
wish to interfere with existing pay- 
ments. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that while he 
desired to give the Committee every 
assurance that the question would be 
most carefully considered, he would 
point out that there were some difficulties 
which might arise to make it almost im- 
possible to give immediate relief. It 
was very easy for hon. Members to get 
up and ask the Government to pledge 
themselves on every Vote and on every 
item to make a reduction or some altera- 
tion, but it was a physical impossibility 
for them to deal with all these questions 
at once; there must be some little time 
given for due consideration, and, there- 
fore, he thought he was not unreasonable 
in asking for it. What was the position 
of the Treasury at that moment? It 
was occupied in the defence of one set of 
Estimates and in the preparation of 
another, and the present was the very 
busiest period of the year. As he had 
said, there was a limit to human 
endurance, but he promised the right 
hon. Gentleman that what it was 
possible to do should be done. 

Dr. CLARK said, he had asked two 
months ago whether the Scotch surgeons 
who were paid the salaries mentioned 
in the Estimates had a greater or less 
numbers of prisoners to attend than the 
English surgeons, and the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman was that there was a 
less number of prisoners in the Scotch 
prisons. But in the prisons at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh there was a larger num- 
ber of prisoners than in the same class 
of English prisons, and his contention 
was that the surgeons should be paid on 
the English scale in the Scotch prisons. 
The hon. Gentleman told him last year 
that the matter should receive his con- 
sideration, but, as his consideration had 

. produced no practical effect, he should 
divide the Committee upon his Motion 
to reduce the Vote, unless the hon. Gen- 
tleman would say that there should be 
one scale applying equally to England 
and Scotland according to the number of 
prisoners. Ifthe hon. Gentleman would 
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give that assurance he should be ready 
to withdraw his Motion, but as the 
matter stood they were paying men in 
Scotland, having the same qualifications, 
and drawn from the same class, only 
about one-half what they were paying 
to those in corresponding positions in 
England. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was afraid 
he could not satisfy the hon. Gentleman 
in the manner he wished. He could not 
pledge himself, and he had no informa- 
tion at hand to enable him, when chal- 
lenged in this manner, to say without a 
moment’s hesitation that the Govern- 
ment would deal with this matter. The 
scales were misleading, because they did 
not in every case indicate an equal 
number of prisoners. He had made an 
examination with regard to the offices 
held in Scotland, and he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that if a hard-and- 
fast rule were applied, and the English 
scale, according to population, were 
adopted, there would be as many salaries 
reduced in Scotland as would beincreased. 
He was quite ready to rectify anomalies, 
but he thought the hon. Gentleman must 
be aware that he could not make pledges 
that he did not see his way to fulfil 

Dr. CLARK said, the hon. Gentleman 
had made a statement which he could 
not allow to pass unchallenged; he 
therefore called his attention again to 
the subject, and asked him whether the 
figures placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers were accurate or not, because, in the 
former case, the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman could not be accurate. He 
found that the prison he referred to 
stood at the head of the four Scotch 
prisons, and that the daily number of 
inmates was 735; whereas the numbers 
given for Leeds were 583, for Birming- 
ham 586, and for Kirkdale 594. That 
being so, he did not see how any change, 
such as was proposed, could «ffect Scotch 
surgeons except in the way of increasing 
the money paid for surgeons. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury had, in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh ( Mr. Childers), used an 
extraordinary argument, inasmuch as 
the reason he gave for not adopting the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that the Government had in hand 
two sets of Estimates. So far as the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
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the Treasury was concerned, he allowed 
that this was a valid argument, but it 
was one which undoubtedly reflected 
upon his official superiors and the 
responsible Members of the Govern- 
ment, and he would ask how it affected 
the taxpayers of the country? His 
argument was that, because the Trea- 
sury had two sets of Estimates, one set 
of these Estimates could not be put 
right; in other words, because the Go- 
vernment had muddled away the time of 
the House, the anomalies which had 
been pointed out in the course of the 
discussion must continue to exist. But 
it was not only Scotland that was badly 
treated; he wished to draw attention to 
the unfair manner in which Irish 
officials were treated as compared with 
those of England. Hefound that thechap- 
lains in English prisons received £400 
or £500 a-year, whereas those of a cor- 
responding class in Ireland only got 
£100, and the great majority of them 
only £80 a-year. He did not see why 
this anomaly should be allowed to exist. 
If the hon. Gentleman would entertain 
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the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh, and would agree to 


modify the scale before next Ses- 
sion, either the officials of Ireland and 
Scotland would get the same amount of 
pay, or the taxpayers in Ireland and 
Scotland would get the benefit of con- 
tributing less to the general taxation in 
future. The anomaly that had been 
pointed out was one which he did not 
think the Government could justify ; but 
he had risen chiefly to draw attention 
to the extraordinary argument of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, with respect to the Depart- 
ment having in hand two sets of Esti- 
mates, and he thought the Government 
ought either to increase the staff of 
assistants at the Treasury, or else to take 
care in future that the business of the 
country should not be postponed to the 
last moment, and the undue pressure of 
work be made the reason for not 
reforming existing anomalies. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, whe- 
ther it would be competent for him, after 
the Committee had divided on this 
Amendment, to raise the question of the 
salaries of the medical officers at Kirk- 
dale Prison, Liverpool, before the Vote 
was passed ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 101 
Noes 161: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 291.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he desired to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Office (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) a 
question with regard to an item which 
appeared on page 150—namely, that of 
Extra Receipts paid into the Exchequer 
as the proceeds of mat-making. He had 
on former occasions asked for informa- 
tion, for Returns, and also for a Select 
Committee to inquire into this subject, 
but he regretted to say that he had not 
received satisfaction on any one of those 
points. On one occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said that he declined 
to comply with the request, because 
the prison authorities had considerable 
objection to publish the details asked 
for. When the Prisons Act of 1877 was 
passed, which dealt with the question of 
prison manufacture, a clause was inserted 
to prevent unfair competition with out- 
side trade, while due regard was to be 
paid to the maintenance of the penal 
character of prison discipline. He had 
been unable to obtain from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government any information, and 
he was, therefore, obliged to place before 
the Committee the information which he 
himself possessed. He was informed by 
those engaged in the trade that the 
labour in risons was let to contractors, 
who sent in their own materials, and 
that the goods were placed on the 
market in competition with other manu- 
facturers, the goods being sold at prices 
representing a trifle more than the cost 
of production. He was told that the 
prices paid by contractors for prison 
labour would average no more than £3 
per man per annum, and that there was 
an undue proportion of prison labour 
employed in mat-making. He would 
point out that the men epgaged in 
mat-making had a real grievance ; their 
trade was very bad, and the complaint 
was that those engaged init were suffer- 
ing from the competition of prison manu- 
facture. As he had shown, it was the 
intention of the Act passed in 1877 that 
this unfair competition should not take 
place. He hoped that evening to obtain 
some information from the Government, 
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and a promise of an announcement, in a 
short time, that the unfair competition 
which undoubtedly did exist should not 
be allowed to continue. 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror raz HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruarr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, with reference to 
the general question of prison labour, 
there would, of course, be a grievance if 
they were to employ a large number of 

risoners in any particular manufacture, 
meena it would tend seriously to create 
disturbances in trade. Ten years ago 
there were about 3,000 prisoners em- 
ployed in mat-making; whereas at the 
present moment there were, according to 
the Return, less than half that number, 
or 1,472, the Government having greatly 
reduced the number employed. He 
could assure the hon. Member that 
reductions in this respect were made 
wherever it was possible to do so, but 
it was necessary to find varied forms of 
employment for prisoners of all classes. 
It must be remembered that there was 
now only the small number he had 
mentioned of prisoners engaged in mat- 
making, out of 20,000 prisoners, 
including convicts. Each prisoner was 
estimated to do one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the work of a free man; and, therefore, 
the whole amount of: prison labour 
devoted to mat-making amounted to that 
of about 300 men only, which he did not 
think could have any appreciable effect 
upon the industry in question. Nor 
were all of these 1,472 engaged in 
making mats for sale to the public, for 
many of them were engaged in making 
for Government Departmants. At one 
time when mat-making was first prac- 
tised_in prisons the number of private 
manufacturers was extremely small, and 
the comparatively large number of per- 
sons now engaged in the trade showed 
that it had grown up during the time 
when the competition of prison labour 
was, according to hon. Members, far more 
unfair than it was at present. As a matter 
of fact, then, the decrease of wages in the 
trade must be largely due to an increased 
number of producers coming into the 
market. Nor had that competition been 
developed in this country alone; because 
there were several foreign countries in 
which the mat-making industry had 
grown greatly, and which countries ex- 
ported their goods to England. As he 
had said, it would be seen that the very 
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small number of prisoners engaged in 
this industry could not produce that 
depreciating effect attributed to it. This 
had been obviously caused by other 
forms of competition. He was informed 
that it had happened more than once 
that Envoys had come over here, with 
high diplomatic credentials, for the 
purpose of studying the mat-making 
processes in our prisons, with a view to 
introducing it into the prisons in their 
own countries. To a recent application 
of the kind the Home Office had opposed 
a steady refusal. So far as it was con- 
sistent with proper discipline and treat- 
ment of prisoners, the number engaged 
upon this work had been steadily re- 
duced. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley) would pardon him for 
saying that his reply was not altogether 
of a satisfactory character. This had 
been, with a large number of persons, a 
fixed and sore question during the last 
20 years. From time to time Ministers 
of State had been approached by them 
with the view of getting their grievances 
redressed, and he could not think 
that the answer given to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West South- 
wark (Mr. Causton) was in any degree 
sufficient. It was laid down in the 
Prisons Act of 1877, in the most emphatic 
manner, that there should be no undue 
pressure or competition with any 
particular trade or industry; but 
there had been undue competition 
owing to the fact, stated over and again, 
that the Government competed with 
honest industry, the result of which was 
that a very serious reduction had taken 
place in the wages of those engaged in 
the industry of mat-making. This had, 
as he had already pointed out, been a 
subject of complaint during 20 years, 
and the sufferers had never been able to 
get any real redress, notwithstanding the 
reiterated applications made to various 
Governments. It seemed to him that a 
remedy was to be found in the issue of 
specific instructions that no goods manu- 
factured in prisons should be sold at 
less than market prices. That, be be- 
lieved, was as far as they could go in 
redressing the grievance of which com- 
plaint was made ; and he thought that 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would give a pledge that the 
provisions of the Prisons Acts of 1877 
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should be carried out in spirit and in 
letter, no more would be heard on this 
difficulty with regard to the mat-making 
industry. It was not only the operatives 
who suffered severely from this undue 
competition—the manufacturers were 
also injured. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Cremer) that at a time when the 
Government had appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the sweating system in 
the Metropolis and elsewhere, it was a 
most anomalous spectacle to find them 
engaged in this work. For the sake of 
good example to the community, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see that positive instructions should be 
issued that the goods made in prisons 
and workhouses should not be sold 
below market prices. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he sympathized very strongly 
with the mat-making industry and the 
wood-choppers of the Metropolis, but he 
trusted the Government would not, in 
response to this complaint, for a moment 
pledge themselves to reduce the amount 
of productive labour put into the hands 
of prisoners. Those who were not 
directly affected by the competition of 
prison labour were, nevertheless, inte- 
rested in this matter, because they had 
to pay for the cust of maintenance of 
prisoners in gaol, and if they were put 
on productive employment they would 
cost less than they did when engaged 
in useless work. There was more in 
this question, however, than he had 
stated, because if they put a man 
upon unproductive labour they did 
not make him any fonder of work 
than he was when he went into prison ; 
whereas, if they taught him a trade 
which he could exercise when he came 
out, he was much less likely to go 
back to prison. He had heard re- 
cently of a very interesting plen pursued 
by the Italian Government. They had 
made it a rule, with regard to women 
convicts, that a certain firm which 
worked for the Government in the manu- 
facture of lace should give employment 
to nearly 300 prisoners in lace-making. 
These were paid for at the rate of 2}d. 
a-day each, of which 1}d. was kept 
for the female convicts employed, and it 
was found that women in this way 
would earn 200 or 300 francs on the 
average, while the contractors under- 
took to give them employment when 
they came out of prison at the rate of 
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74d. a-day. The most interesting part 
of the story was that not 2 per cent of 
these women went back to prison, and, 
therefore, he recommended the Govern- 
ment to increase, rather than diminish, 
the amount of reproductive labour put 
into the hands of prisoners. 

Mx. HOWELL (Bethnal Green,N.E.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) seemed to 
have missed entirely the point raised by 
the hon. Member for West Southwark 
(Mr. Causton). He had placed before 
the House the view that, having under- 
taken to reduce the number of persons 
engaged in mat-making, the Govern- 
ment were thereby endeavouring to 
meet the difficulty, but that was not the 
case. The great thing was to prevent 
prison labour coming into competition 
with any other labour, and the com- 
plaint of the firewood choppers was not 
so much that the wood was chopped in 
the workhouse, as that it was afterwards 
sold under the market price. Now with 
regard to mat-making the case was 
serious, because the Government had set 
up machinery by which mats could be 
produced at a much cheaper rate than 
by the manufacturers, and this had had 
the effect not only of their keeping ona 
smaller number of men, but, at the same 
time, of reducing wages, and in this 
way the prison system acted quite as 
prejudicially to the manufacturers as to 
the mat-makers themselves. He sym- 
pathized with the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the difficulties surrounding 
this matter, still he thought those diffi- 
culties could be surmounted if they 
would always keep before their minds the 
fact that in no case should the goods 
produced in prisons, workhouses, or 
any other Government establishments, 
be allowed to undersell the productions 
of free labour. If the Government 
undertook to look into this matter and 
deal with it in some way or other, he 
felt sure that free labour would be able 
to hold its own in the market. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he desired to impress on the Repre- 
sentatives of the Home Office the view 
taken by his hon. Friend. The question 
was of much greater importance than 
they seemed to think. If he had caught 
the figures rightly, the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said there were 1,400 
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men employed, with the aid of machinery, 
in the industry of mat-making. This 
would show at once that the output of 
these men must be very large indeed, 
and must seriously affect the outside 
trade. With regard to the information 
which the hon. Gentleman thought it 
right to withhold from the House— 
namely, the price paid by the manu- 
facturers who had material made up in 
prisons, he was at a loss to understand 
why the price paid should not be known 
to the Committee. The price given in 
every trade for having work done was 
perfectly well known to everyone en- 
gaged in particular industries, and why 
there should be any secrecy about the 
price paid for prison labour, as he had 
said, he could not understand. None of 
them were opposed to the principle laid 
down by the hon. Member for North- 
wich (Mr. Brunner) with regard to 
making the time of prisoners as valuable 
as possible. They were as anxious as 
he that the best should be done with 
their time, so that these unfortunate 
persons might be able toearn their living 
when they left prison, but they did not 
want unjustcompetition with free labour. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, that one of the 
difficulties which the Government had 
to contend with was that they en- 
couraged outside people to send in 
material to be manufactured. He be- 
lieved thatif this plan were discontinued, 
and the Government made up their own 
materials, the goods being sold at mar- 
ket prices, there would be an end of the 
difficulty. Of course, manufacturers 
were only too glad to get the labour for 
next to nothing, instead of paying men 
£1 and upwards per week. He thought 
he was right in saying that no other 
materials of outside people were sent in 
to be made up than those used in mat- 
making. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
could not possibly make the promise 
asked for by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. He fully agreed that all 
should be done to get the best price for 
prison labour; but he did not think that 
the price now obtained undersold the 
* market. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he did not think 
the hon. Gentleman could have looked 
into this question. Deputations of ma- 
nufacturers, mat-makers, and working 
men had waited on the Home Secretary 
over and over again during the last 25 
years ; and he had himself, when Secre- 
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tary to a Parliamentary Committee 
brought before the Office deputations 
from these men, pointing out how un- 
fair the Government practice was to- 
wards the trade. This could hardly have 
taken place were it not that there existed 
a real grievance. The contention had al- 
ways been that the mats made in prisons 
came into unfair competition with those 
in the open market. He did not think 
it feasible that the manufacturers and 
men would have spent their money, 
time, and labour upon these deputations 
if this question were merely a senti- 
mental one.. The fact remained that 
prison manufactured goods did, and were, 
coming into competition with the pro- 
ductions of free labour. As to the small 
price charged for the labourin making up 
materials, that was a concession to the 
manufacturers which enabled them to 
undersell the trade in the open market. 
He had no wish to detain the House on 
this matter. All that he wanted was a 
recognition on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government of the injustice done to the 
trade by underselling. He acknowledged 
the great difficulties experienced by the 
present and previous Governments in 
dealing with this question; but hetrusted 
they would endeavour to see whether 
there was or not an actual grievance on 
the part of the men, and, if so, en- 
deavour to redress it. 

Mr. DILLON said, he rose to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£350 a-year, being the salary of the 
Medical Officer of Kirkdale Prison, 
Liverpool. He moved this reduction in 
order to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what seemed to him to be a 
very irregular and most objectionable 
proceeding recently adopted by the 
Head of the Irish Government. On a 
recent occasion he (Mr. Dillon) was 
visited in an Irish prison by a gentle- 
man—he did not know whether he was 
right in calling him a gentleman, be- 
cause he did what was always a very 
suspicious thing when one wished to be 
considered a gentleman—that was to 
say, he refused to give his name. That 
person came to the prison in a mysterious 
and sudden way, and he (Mr. Dillon) 
had asked him whether he attended the 
prison on behalf of the Government or 
not ; but he refused to answer the ques- 
tion. He had asked him whether he 
was an official of the Government, and 
he had given him to understand that he 
was not. He (Mr. Dillon) asked that 
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person who he was; but he would 
not say who he was, what he was, 
or where he came from. That 

rson claimed the right to examine 
im (Mr. Dillon) medically. Well, he 
(Mr. Dillon) wanted to say, before he 
adverted to the practice of sending 
officials from English gaols over to Ire- 
land to act as spies upon the officials in 
the Irish gaols, that that person, in his 
official relations with himself, had not 
acted the part of a gentleman. His 
conduct was insulting and offensive, 
though he might have known before he 
came into the prison that, though he 
(Mr. Dillon) had the misfortune to be 
an inmate of a prison, he was really 
not in a position which justified him in 
using treatment of an offensive and in- 
sulting character. That person must 
have known that he (Mr. Dillon) was a 
brother member of a profession which 
he did not honour himself, and in spite 
of that knowledge he was false to the 
traditions of an honourable profession, 
and took advantage of the opportunity 
which the engagement of his professional 
services by the Government afforded him 
to insult him (Mr. Dillon) and treat him 
as no gentleman would treat another. 
So much as to the personal action of 
that individual. That, as a matter of 
course, was a matter of very minor im- 
portance. What he (Mr. Dillon) wanted 
to know was, for what reason was that 
man sent over to Ireland to play the 
spy on the officials of the prison in 
which he (Mr. Dillon) was confined ? 
He had made no complaint to the Go- 
vernment, or to anyone else, from the 
time he went to the prison to the time 
he left it. He had claimed no medical 
inspection. The gentleman who had 
charge of that prison was a gentleman— 
an Irishman and a gentleman—and in 
all his relations with him in that prison 
he had no fault to find with his treat- 
ment or conduct. The Government, 
therefore, could not honestly say — 
a the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had made statements to that effect— 
that in sending this Medical Officer to 
Dundalk Prison he was anxious and 
solicitous for his (Mr. Dillon’s) health. 
He had been perfectly satisfied himself 
—and, after all, he ought to be the 
best judge upon such a matter—with 
the attendance of the medical gentle- 
man who had cherge of the health of 
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the prisoners in Dundalk Prison; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, therefore, 
had no ground to go upon. The Go- 
vernment were not anxious and solici- 
tous for his health; and he could not 
imagine any other motive for the treat- 
ment to which he was subjected than 
that the Government wanted to find out 
what the doctor in the gaol was doing, 
and to intimidate him lest he should be 
treating the prisoners too well. He 
(Mr. Dillon) maintained that it wasa 
mean, cowardly, and low act to send an 
English official over for such a purpose. 
He contended, moreover, that it was a 
departure from precedent, and an insult 
to every Medical Officer in every 

rison in Ireland. If the Medical 

fficers in Irish gaols were competent 
men—if they were educated men, and 
fairly represented their profession, and 
were fit to take charge of prisoners in 
Irish prisons, they were fit to do it 
without being spied upon by an official 
of a prison in Liverpool. He submit- 
ted, however, that, as a matter of fact, 
the individual in question went over to 
Ireland for the purpose of brow-beat- 
ing, spying upon, and intimidating the 
doctors of the Irish prisons, ani tkat 
he endeavoured to carry out that object. 
What occurred when he came into the 
prison in which he (Mr. Dillon) was 
confined? Fortunately he (Mr. Dillon) 
had had some experience of that kind of 
thing before. When that individual came 
in, he asked him (Mr. Dillon) to allow 
him to inspect him, saying that he wished 
to examine him medically. He refused to 
allow the individual toexamine him. Had 
that person been a gentleman, or had his 
object been simply to do that which was 
professed to be his purpose by the Head 
of the Irish Government, he (Mr. 
Dillon) would simply then have quitted 
the room, and there would then have 
been an end of the matter. But he 
did nothing of the sort. He proceeded 
to cross-examine him (Mr. Dillon) in 
a hostile spirit as to the condition of 
his health, though he (Mr. Dillon) re- 
peatedly told him that he had no com- 
plaint to make, either as to his health 
or as to his treatment. He plainly in- 
timated that he (Mr. Dillon) was a 
malingerer, and had no right to be in 
the infirmary at all—a place, let it be 
remembered, in which he had never 
asked to be put. That individual, 
plainly exhibiting the spirit of the in- 
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structions which he had received by the 
questions he put, conveyed to his (Mr. 
Dillon’s) fare a clear impression that 
his object was to prove that he (Mr. 
Dillon) was pretending to be ill when he 
was not. e need hardly point out 
that in that case, besides the offensive 
character of the man’s proceedings, no 
shred or shadow of excuse could be 
found for such a course of conduct, as 
the facts of the case were that from the 
day he (Mr. Dillon) entered the prison 
to the day he left it he never made the 
slightest reference to his health, unless 
in answer to the questions of the Medi- 
cal Officer; and yet that individual 
came to the prison, cross-examined him 
in the most insulting way, and clearly 
suggested to him that he was malinger- 
ing. Surely that was a very bad pre- 
cedent. Surely that was an irregular 
a and a gross insult to the 

edical Officers of the Irish prisons and 
to the Medical Profession in the City of 
Dublin. What had been stated in that 
House that day? He (Mr. Dillon) was 
informed that when a question was put 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary as to why he sent that Eng- 
lish official over to inspect prisoners in 
Irish prisons, the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman was that he was so solicitous 
for the health of the prisoners that he 
was bound to send over the best Medi- 
cal Officer he could to see how they were 
getting on. Were they to be told that 
the City of Dublin, and the whole of 
Ireland, contained no medical man 
honourable and skilful enough to satisfy 
the right hon. Gentleman upon that 
point, and that he was compelled of 
necessity to go to Kirkdale Prison in 
Liverpool for a Medical Officer? He 
maintained that it was a bad precedent, 
both in reference to the Medical Officers 
of the prisons in Ireland and the Medi- 
cal Profession in Ireland generally. But 
he doubted very much whether he should 
have raised the question simply on the 
po ground that that man did not 

now how to act as a gentleman, and 
that he dealt with him (Mr. Dillon) ina 
manner unmistakeably to suggest that 
he had been sent to the gaol to treat 
him as an ordinary pickpocket and a 
criminal and not as a gentleman. He 
did not know that he should have raised 
the question had it not been that a pre- 
cedent was involved, and that the treat- 
ment or mal-treatment of hundreds of 


Mr. Dillon 


{CUMMONS} 
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his countrymen in Ireland was a mis- 
take. It was an undoubted fact that in 
many of the Irish prisons—though he 
regretted to say not in all of them, but 
in many of them—the cruelty and bru- 
tality of seeking to treat political 
prisoners as ordinary prisoners was 
mitigated, to some extent, by the gen- 
tlemanly feeling, kindness, and human- 
ity of the officials. He raised this 
question because he thought it was a 
monstrous and outrageous piece of 
meanness and cruelty that where an 
official was inclined, so far as he dared 
do it, to mitigate the rigour of the Rules 
in those prisons against men with whom 
in his heart of hearts he deeply sym- 
pathized—for he believed that many of 
the officials, if they dared to express 
their views, would say they sympathized 
with the political prisoners—he should 
be subjected to insult and offensive in- 
timidation on the part of such individuals 
as that Medical Officer from Kirkdale 
Gaol. It was a monstrous thing that 
Irish prison officials should be in- 
timidated for attempting, in the smallest 
degree, to carry out the Rules of the 
prisons with humanity. It was because 
he considered it such a monstrous thing 
that he looked upon the question as of 
sufficient importance to bring it under 
the notice of the Committee. That, 
again, affected the position of hundreds 
of political friends of his who were now 
in gaol, and who would yet go to gaol. 
To mark his sense of the whole of the 
proceedings, as well as of the conduct of 
the individual in question, he moved 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£350. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D, Pay and Allowances, 
be reduced by £350, in respect of the 
Medical Officer of Kirkdale Prison.” — 
(Mr. Dillon.) 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I hope that the Committee 
will have noticed the very singular 
views of prison discipline which have 
just fallen from the mouth of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon). He appears to 
think that the proper way to on 
prison discipline in Ireland—and, 1 
suppose, in England too—is, that each 
prison official should form his own 
estimate of the guilt or innocence of 
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the various prisoners committed to his 
charge; and when he happens to sym- 
pathize—if he ever does sympathize, 
which I very much doubt—with the 
offence for which a prisoner is put in 
prison, he is to break through the Re- 
gulations laid down by Parliament, and, 
1 suppose, by a parity of reasoning, if 
the official took a darker view of the 
crime than happens to be taken by the 
Court, then he is to take the other 
view, and, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, increase and augment the 
severity of the punishment which the 
law allows to be inflicted. [‘* Hear, 
hear!” from the Irish Benches, and cries 
of, ‘That was Barr’s object!”] That 
is the theory which the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has laid 
down as regulating prison discipline in 
Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON: I shall have an op- 
portunity of replying by-and-bye, and, 
therefore, I will not interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has attacked Dr. Barr’s 
manner towards himself, and has said 
that Dr. Barr behaved in an ungentle- 
manly way. I know enough of Dr. 
Barr—(Jronical cheers from the Irish 
Members.) If hon. Members will con- 
trol their excitement for one moment, 
they will better understand what I 
mean. I know enough of Dr. Barr— 
and what I know of him and how I 
know it I will explain directly—to know 
that the charge of the hon. Member, on 
the face of it, is an absurd one. My 
own personal knowledge of Dr. Barr 
was confined to one interview which I 
had with him in Dublin at the end of 
August last; and I must confess that, 
as far as one man can judge of another 
in one interview, and can make that a 
basis of the estimate of his character, 
I was favourably impressed by Dr. 
Barr’s appearance, conduct, and con- 
versation. But I am far, of course, 
from resting my estimate of Dr. Barr 
upon what happened then, or during the 
few minutes I conversed with him. Dr. 
Barr has other titles to the consideration 
and respect of this House. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen are in the habit of talking as if 
I had selected Dr. Barr myself from a 
knowledge that I possessed that he was 
endowed with those qualities of un- 
scrupulousness and brutality, which 
would make him a fit instrument of a 
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brutal and unscrupulous Government. 
[Lrish cheers.| I see I have adequately 
represented the ideas of hon. Members 
opposite. Unfortunately, as so often 
happens with the allegations of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, there is not a 
shadow of foundation for the charge. I 
never heard of Dr. Barr until he was 
selected by the English Prisons Board 
—when through my right hon. Friend 
near ms (Mr. Matthews)—([ Renewed 
Trish cheers.|--{[An hon. Memper: It is 
all coming out eo requested the 
Prisons Board to select a man of high 
character and qualifications to carry out 
the work, the object of which I will pre- 
sently describe. The Prisons Board— 
as was explained to the Government by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
—acting independently of the Executive, 
chose this gentleman as a man amongst 
their subordinates of especially high 
character and qualifications, and it was 
because they so chose him, and only be- 
cause they so chose him, that I made 
use of his services inIreland. Dr. Barr 
is a gentleman—I believe a Northern 
Irishman by birth—{Dr. Tanner: An 
Orangeman too!]—he was educated in 
Glasgow, and in Glasgow“won not only 
the respect of all those who were ca- 
pable of judging of his medical qualifica- 
tions, but also the respect and affection 
of all those who judged of him person- 
ally. The high character which he thus 
honourably won in Glasgow he fully 
maintained, and more than maintained, 
in Liverpool. Dr. Barr was universally 
known—and I trust is still known—in 
every part of the country where people 
still retain the capacity of judging of 
Nationalist criticisms upon Irish officials, 
in the favourable manner I have de- 
scribed to the Committee. Now, I told 
the Committee that 1 would inform them 
what was the object for which I asked 
the Prisons Board of England to supply 
me with an able and capable officer. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo appears 
to think that it was to screw up to an 
undue pitch of severity the Prison Rules 
which are applicable to Irish prisons. 
It was nothing of the kind. I was per- 
fectly aware that, as hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite had at- 
tacked most virulently, and with little 
scrupulousness, the Administration of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite when 
they had to deal with Ireland—I was 
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rfectly aware that I was not likely to 
are better in the hands of the hon. 
Member and his Friends, and that the 
prison officials in Ireland were not likely 
to fare better at theirhands. I desired, 
therefore, to obtain an undoubted inde- 
endent testimony—[An hon. Member : 
Bo you got an Orangeman ! }|—some proof 
that Irish prison discipline did not differ 
from English discipline in its practice, 
' or that, at all events, if it did differ, it 
did not differ in any manner unfavour- 
able to the prisoner. That was my first 
object, and I think it was a proper and 
humane object; but I frankly admit 
that it was not my only object. Though 
we had not at that time the painful, and 
even horrible, evidence that has since 
come out, I was aware that every official 
in Ireland in any way dependent on 
Nationalist surroundings would be the 
subject of the most savage and un- 


scrupulous persecution if he ventured in | 


any way to do his duty; and I thought 
it was only due to these men, marked 
out beforehand for calumnious attacks, 
that they should have behind them to 
direct them a man who, because he was 
an Englishman by residence and the 
servant of an English Board, and not of 
an Irish Boa#d, and because he did not 
depend on the favour of the Nationalist 
Organization, would, at all events, have 
no hesitation in telling the truth when he 
liked, where he liked, and how he liked. 
It was for that reason, as well as for the 
other reason which I have submitted to 
the Committee, that I asked the English 
Prisons Board to lend me the services of 
Dr. Barr; and most fortunate was it, in 
the interests of truth and in the interests 
of justice, that that course was pursued, 
because it was through the independent 
and indubitable testimony of Dr. Barr 
that we have been able to expose and 
bring to light the foul conspiracy of 
which the unhappy Dr. Ridley was the 
victim. An hon. Mrmser: Your 
victim!) I think I have said enough 
to show that I was justified, before I 
made the appointment, by the general 
considerations which affected the Irish 
Government, and the circumstances 
which have happened since the appoint- 
ment have amply, and more than 
amply, justified the course I then pur- 
ued. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin 
Harbour) said, he thought they had 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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reason to be thankful to the right hon- 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land for the speech he had just delivered. 
For months past the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been going through the country 
ag ony | that his object in sending 

r. Barr to visit prisons was to look 
after the safety of the prisoners of Ire- 
land. That night, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman had come out in his 
true colours, and, as plain as words could 
express it, he had given the Committee 
to understand that the object with which 
he had sent Dr. Barr to Ireland to visit 
the prisons was to intimidate the offi- 
cials in those prisons, and to add per- 
secution to the infamy of imprisonment 
which he had already inflicted upon men 
more honourable than himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman had plainly 
avowed his object, and the statements 
which had been made about Dr. Barr, 
and which had been written in the Irish 
newspapers, had been amply justitied by 
the speech of the Chief Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman probably thought 
he would be supported in this country 
in the statement that it was a proper 
thing to see that prison discipline in 
Ireland was maintained in the same 
manner as prison discipline in England. 
Well, those who knew the prison system 
of both countries must know well enough 
that it was impossible for any set of 
officials to carry out the prison treat- 
ment in the one country and the other 
equally with all men. There were hun- 
dreds of instances in which they had to 
make allowances for one man’s constitu- 
tion and habits. Every Commission 
which had sat to consider the subject 
had gone on the principle of making 
some distinction between the treatment 
of certain classes of prisoners. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman remember the 
evidence given by the English Inspectors 
before the Commission on Irish Prisons, 
to the effect that prison officials were 
instructed to examine the condition of 
the prisoners in order to see when it 
was necessary that the ordinary Rules 
should be relaxed rather than that the 
health of a person confined in gaol 
should be broken? Rather, however, 
than that Regulation should be carried 
out ina humane spirit, they saw this 
emissary of the right hon. Geatleman 
the Chief Secretary, Dr. Barr, sent over 
to Ireland in order to prevent the Irish 
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prison officials from exercising their 
discretion and adopting a humane 
system, and in order to see that 
the treatment of Irish prisoners was 
such a treatment as would please the 
right hon. Gentleman. As to the state- 
ment that the object with which Dr. 
Barr was sent out was a humane one, he 
(Mr. T. C. me ob er! should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he could 

int to a single instance in which Dr. 

arr’s mission had resulted in the re- 
moval of a prisoner from a bad cell to a 
good one, or in a beneficial alteration of 
the dietary? No; Dr. Barr had gone 
to Ireland, well knowing his mission 
and the work expected from him, and 
he had reported regularly to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had reported 
not only in the one conversation which 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had 
had with him, but he reported regularly 
the result of his mission. Now, as to 
one portion of Dr. Barr’s action in Ire- 
land at the present time, they had 
nothing to say, although they expected 
at some futurer Sitting of the House to 
be able to bring under discussion his 
conduct ; but he (Mr. T. C. Harrington) 
denied that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had at all removed 
from himself the responsibility of the 
appointment of this individual by saying 
that he relied on the discretion—the 
tried discretion and well-known ex- 
perience—of his Solleague the Home 
Secretary in making the selection. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had no better 
defence to make than that he relied 
upon the skill of his Colleague, that was 
not a defence which was likely to be 
considered satisfactory. What was the 
real object for which Dr. Barr had been 
selected ; what were the reasons which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave to the 
Prisons Board? What kind of official 
did the right hon. Gentleman tell them 
he wanted? Those were the points 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
shoul vindicate his conduct; those 
were the points from which he should 
remove from himself, if possible, the 
culpability which undoubtedly attached 
to Dr. Barr in his treatment of Irish 
sg Beyond all manner of doubt 

r. Barr’s visit to the Irish prisons had 
struck terror into every Irish prison 
which he entered. The officials in the 
Irish prisons used to speak of him as 
“the unknown medical man.” The 
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right hon. Gentleman himself could not 
visit the Irish prisons, and being anxious 
that no leniency, no mercy, should be 
shown to the men in prison under his 
system, he selected a fitting instrument 
to carry out his object—one who autici- 
pated his wishes and was willing to 
carry them out. 

Mr. DILLON said, he had heard with 
astonishment the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland say to 
the Committee that he had employed Dr. — 
Barr because he was an Englishman, 
and a servant of an English Board, and 
dared to speak the truth under all cir- 
cumstances. Those were two very ex- 
traordinary propositions. Of course, the 
insinuation conveyed was that if he 
were an Irishman he would not speak 
the truth. But the extraordinary part 
of that was that Dr. Barr, as a matter 
of fact, was not an Englishman, but a 
well-known Orangeman from the North 
of Ireland, a hanger-on, a protégé of the 
Hamilton interest, which was so strongly 
represented in the Government. It was 
a curious coincidence that although the 
Committee had been told by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
he knew nothing of this great English 
official, that his chief claim to be sent 
upon this mission was because he was 
an Englishman and would speak the 
truth, he was the son of one of the chief 
leaders of an Orange Lodge, a tenant of 
the Duke of Abercorn’s, a creature of 
the chief prop of the landlords in Ire- 
land. This was the impartial and open- 
minded Englishman who was sent over 
to the Irish prisons for the deliberate 
purpose of insulting the Irish Party 
when they were being treated as common 

risoners in Ireland ; and the right hon. 

entleman the Chief Secretary would 
have the Committee to believe that the 
man was sent over because no Irishman 
would tell the truth. He (Mr. Dillon) 
wished to goodness the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would always tell the 
truth. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw that ex- 
pression. 

Me. DILLON said, he did so. He 
did so unhesitatingly—and was about to 
qualify the statement. He was about 
to say, when he was interrupted by the 
Chairman, that he made no accusations of 
deliberate untruth against the right hon. 
Gentleman, but wished to convey that 
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he would not take the pains to ascertain 
the truth of the representations made to 
him upon which he founded his remarks 
in that House. Hechallenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to get up and repeat 
his statement as to Dr. Barr being an 
Englishman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think that 
anyone who heard my speech will admit 
that the hon. Gentleman has given a 
version of it which bears not a shadow 
of resemblance to the original. WhatI 
said was that Dr. Barr was a native of 
the North of Ireland, that he was 
educated in Glasgow, and that he is 
practising at Liverpool—I gave his 
whole biography. The hon. Gentleman 
accredits me with casting an aspersion 
upon the Irish officials which I had no 
desire to cast upon them. What I had 
desired to convey was, that Irish prison 
officials living in country districts were 
to some extent dependent upon Nation- 
alist surroundings—— 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, gaols in Ireland are 
not in country districts. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And my 
desire was that a man should be selected 
for the work who would not be open to 
intimidation. That was all I said. 

Mr. DILLON said, that a more un- 
fortunate charge could not be made. 
The right hon. Gentleman denied that 
the father of this man was a tenant of 
the Duke of Abercorn. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not deny 
it—I do not know what he is. 

Mr. DILLON said, that at any rate 
he had found out that fact. Dr. Barr 
had admitted that he was a prominent 
leading member of one Conservative 
Committee in a district, he believed, 
represented by one of the Hamilton 
family, and he (Mr. Dillon) maintained 
that, under the circumstances, a more 
unhappy selection could not have been 
made to send upon such a delicate mis- 
sion to the Irish prisons, and to place in 
the position of being able to insult and 
outrage the feelings of Irish gentlemen. 
With reference to the personal state- 
ment he (Mr. Dillon) had made on this 
subject, he wished to point out the 
ridiculously inadequate answer made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. When he (Mr. Dillon) had 
said, as a matter of fact, that this 
individual was ungentlemanly in his 
conduct towards him, and that his 


Mr. Diilon 


{COMMONS} 
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manner was most offensive, the right 
hon. Gentleman only replied that the 
charge was an unfounded one. On what 
ground did the right hon. Gentleman say 
this? Why, on the ground that Dr, 
Barr had interviewed him in Dublin 
Castle, and that nothing could be more 
courteous than his conduct. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I expressly 
stated—I believe I said it twice—that 
I did not rest my estimate of Dr. Barr 
on one short interview. Surely the hon. 
Gentleman ought not to get up in the 
House and say that my only ground for 
what I said was my one interview with 
this gentleman. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would give the 
right hon. Gentleman credit for as many 
interviews as he liked, but his experience 
of men who were extremely insolent 
when they were in authority was that 
very often they were the most servile in 
the presence of superiors. It was no 
proof that a prison medical officer would 
treat the prisoners with civility and 
humanity merely because he was cring- 
ing and servile to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. No one knew what had taken place 
at the interview between Dr. Barr and 
himself (Mr. Dillon) but themselves, 
and the only report the right hon. 
Gentleman could have received with 
regard to it until to-night was from Dr. 
Barr. He should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he had instructed Dr. 
Barr to refuse to givehis name? If he 
did, it was an extraordinary proceeding, 
but if he did not, the fact that Dr. Barr 
refused to disclose his name when it was 
asked for showed that he was a coward, 
and not the courageous, truthful man 
that the right hon. Gentleman described. 
He maintained that the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, in his reply that night, was not a 
fair one, so far as it was descriptive of 
what had fallen from him (Mr. Dillon) 
as to the treatment of the prisoners by 
Irish prison officials. He had not led 
anyone to believe that he considered 
that the officials in Ireland should 
modify their treatment of prisoners 
according to their conception of the 
criminality of those prisoners. What he 
had said was what everybody who had 
any experience of the enforcement of 
Prison Rules knew perfectly well— 
namely, that prison officials could make 
an enormous difference in the sufferings 
of the prisoners without transgressing 
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any of the Prison Rules at all. What he 
had meant to say was, that where they 
had to deal with the lowest and most 
criminal classes, who were probably very 
often found malingering—such men as 
Dr. Barr was likely to have to deal with 
in the Kirkdale Infirmary of Liverpool 
—classes which he was probably well 
fitted to deal with—the Rules of the 
prison might be administered by the 
prison officials in a different spirit to 
that which should actuate them in deal- 
ing with political prisoners, such as 
there were now in the gaols of Ireland. 
These political prisoners were perfectly 
orderly, and in every case honourable 
men, against whom in no instance could 
a case of malingering be alleged. 
He submitted that a medical man who 
approached such men in the same spirit 
as he would approach the refuse in the 
streets of Liverpool was false to his 
duties. There was an immense differ- 
ence being treated as though you were 
a gentleman, and an honest man, even 
when it was necessary to observe certain 
Prison Rules, and being treated asthough 
you were the scum of the streets who 
had to be watched in order to prevent 
your malingering or breaking the Rules 
of the prison. The prison official, with- 
out over-stepping the Prison Rules, could, 
if he chose, make the treatment of a 

risoner a perfect hell; and his (Mr. 
Dillon’s) charge—and it was a charge 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary did not traverse—was 
that Dr. Barr was sent over to see that 
Irish political prisoners were treated in 
the same way as pickpockets, and night- 
walkers, and the perpetrators of scandal- 
ous offences were treated in the gaols of 
Liverpool. What was the highest 
qualification of a surgeon? Why, he 
(Mr. Dillon) was a surgeon himself, and 
had had a large acquaintance amongst 
Army surgeons, and was, therefore, in a 
position to say that the highest qualifi- 


cation of a surgeon was to be 
able to detect an injury. Well, 
the great reputation of Dr. Barr 


might be built up on the fact that he 
was a successful detector of malingering 
in the prisons of Liverpool. Had he 
gone over to Ireland to examiue into 
those cases where he saw the Prison 
Rules administered with humanity, to 
find out if anyone was malingering ? 
The political prisoners in Ireland were 
not malingerers. Whether their cause 
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were right or wrong, it was, at any rate, 
attended in an honourable spirit, and to 
have a man like their enlightened Chief 
Secretary and Governor sending over a 
medical practitioner to Ireland to grind 
Trish political prisoners down to the 
level of the lowest prisoners in England, 
was, he maintained, a disgusting, mean, 
and cowardly act. He wanted to know 
who paid the expenses of Dr. Barr? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had told them that one of his 
great objects was to protect the officials 
of the Irish prisons and of his own 
Government against the calumnious 
charges which the Irish Members were 
in the habit of making. Was there no 
man in Ireland amongst all the mem- 
bers of the medical and surgical profes- 
sions who, according to Ministers oppo- 
site, were nearly all Unionists, skilful 
enough and courageous enough to afford 
this protection to the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Could the right hon. Gentleman 
not obtain anyone from amongst the 
doctors in Dublin to carry out this 
inspection? Why should the right hon. 
Gentleman cross the Channel for a 
doctor? He asked, where was the bill 
of expenses for Dr. Barr’s frequent ex- 
eursions to Ireland? Did Dr. Barr get 
fees for these excursions, or was he sent 
across at his ordinary pay on the English 
Establishment? He desired to know 
why a Dublin medical man was not en- 
gaged? If the object of the Govern- 
ment was to protect themselves by inde- 
pendent testimony, why did they not 
get independent testimony? The first 
question he had put to Dr. Barr when 
he came into Dundalk gaol was, “ Are 
you an English official ?”’ but he would 
not answer, like the coward he was. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had sent to Ireland an official 
whom he could strike out of his place 
to-morrow if he displeased the Govern- 
ment. Surely, then, he was not an 
independent witness, and could not be 
regarded as a protection to the Govern- 
ment. He was an official witness, who 
went to Ireland with a brief, and who 
would consider that he had discharged 
his duty to his empleyers and pay- 
masters when he made such a report 
as they could easily gather the nature 
of from the right hon. Gentleman whilst 
he was making his speech. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman and Dr. Barr 
had parted mutual friends. If this was 
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the idea of the right hon. Gentleman 
about independent testimony for the 
purpose of protecting Government offi- 
cials and the Government, all he (Mr. 
Dillon) could say was that his idea was 
entirely different. They ought to get a 
different statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to why this official was 
selected, as to who paid him, and as to 
why an independent medical man from 
Dublin was not selected. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I wished 
to compare the Irish practice with the 
English practice, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to employ anyone who was 
familiar with the English practice, and 
the only person familiar with the Eng- 
lish practice that I could obtain was an 
English prison official. With regard to 
the expensesof Dr. Barr’s mission, they 
do not fall under this Vote; and as to 
what the hon. Member said about Dr. 
Barr’s not giving his name, I must say, 
in the first place, I am surprised and 
rather disgusted that the hon. Gentle- 
man should accuse Dr. Barr of coward- 
liness, Dr. Barr not being here to answer 
for himself. I have no special infor- 
mation about it, but I am told that Dr. 
Barr did not give his name because it 
is not customary for prison officials, 
when they go to examine prisoners, to 
allow themselves to be cross-examined 
by those prisoners, either to answer 
questions or to give theirnames. I do 
not think there is anything so over- 
poweringly formidable in the hon. Gen- 
tleman that Dr. Barr should be accused 
of cowardliness. 

Dr. CLARK said, he intervened in 
this debate because he happened to 
know Dr. Barr, having for several years 
sat side by side with him in the Glas- 
gow University, and from his know- 
ledge of that gentleman, therefore, he 
had to say that he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Seere- 
tary was warranted in the statement he 
had made by the facts. The right hon. 
Gentleman asserted, in the first place, 
that Dr. Barr was very highly quelified, 
and that was using an adjective which 
the facts did not permit him to use. 
Dr. Barr had the most ordinary qualifica- 
tions that a man could have. He wasa 
graduate of Glasgow University, and a 
Licentiate—not a Fellow—of the College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh. That was 
not the highest quelification, for the 
highest qualification would be to become 
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a Fellow of his College, which Dr. Barr 
was not. Glasgow University did not 
stand so high as Edinburgh, and Dr, 
Barr was not a bright student even 
there; in fact, he was a very dull 
student, and if the right hon. Gentle. 
man would consult the Calendar of the 
University, which was published year by 
year, he would soon find whether the 
information which had been supplied to 
him was correct or not. He would find 
that Dr. Barr, as a matter of fact, wasa 
very common-place person indeed. The 
Dr. Barr pictured by the right hon. 
Gentleman was, he assured the Commit- 
tee, a very different person to the real 
Dr. Barr, with whom he was acquainted, 
As to Dr. Barr’s position as a surgeon, 
he (Dr. Clark) should support the reduc- 
tion which had been moved, because he 
thought Dr. Barr was an individual who 
was not an honour to his Profession, 
He would support the Amendment, 
because he thought Dr. Barr ought not 
to have charge of the unfortunate pri- 
sonersin Liverpool Prison. Fortunately, 
Liverpool Gaol was a place where they 
would be likely to have an assistant 
surgeon, who would do most of the work ; 
but, whether or no, he thought Dr. Barr 
was a person who ought no longer to be 
permitted to be in the prison service. 
The theories he held, and his practice, 
was a disgrace to any practitioner, and, 
looking at the circumstances of this case 
generally, he should say that Dr. Barr 
was about the worst man who could have 
been sent to Ireland to inspect the Irish 
prisons. There was a medical member 
of the Prisons Board, who ought to have 
been asked to do the work. If it was 
the fact that there was no one so well 
qualified as Dr. Barr, amongst English 
prison surgeons, to perform the Chief 
Secretary’s mission, then, unfortunately, 
in this country they had no well-quali- 
fied man at all upon their staff. He 
considered Dr. Barr a disgrace to his 
Profession, and he should therefore vote 
to cut off his salary, holding him to be a 
thoroughly heartless man, deserving the 
utmost contempt. [4 /augh.] He saw the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
laughing. Perhaps Dr. Barr was aman 
after his own heart. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made a statement with 
his usual inaccuracy, and he (Dr. Clark) 
was very sorry to see that any man who 
had sat side by side with him in the 
University of Glasgow should have 
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allowed himself to become the tool of the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mz. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he was not acquainted with Dr. Barr, 
but the answer of the Government was 
of such a character that he felt com- 

elled to vote for the Amendment of the 

on. Member for East Mayo. The real 
question—which appeared to have been 
lost sight of—was, that a charge had 
been made against thie official of having 
been guilty of conduct described as 
insulting, rude, offensive, and ungentle- 
manly, towards a prisoner in an Irish 
prison. But that was not all. The 
charge was made by a Member of this 
House, a Colleague of the right hon. 
Gentleman, a man who, according to 
the best traditions of this House, was 
entitled to have his word accepted as 
true. He (Mr. E. Robertson) did not 
ask him to condemn Dr. Barr behind 
his back; but what he contended was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound to treat the question as an open 
one, and not to foreclose the question 
against the hon. Member for East Mayo, 
saying that because he had a good report 
from Dr. Barr, and Dr. Barr had created 
a good impression on him in the short 
interview he had had with him, that, 
therefore, the statement of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo could not be 
relied upon. He (Mr. E. Robertson) 
declined to accept that as a sufficient 
answer. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he had listened to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and had been im- 
pressed with the singular heat which the 
right hon. Gentleman had thrown into 
the controversy. It seemed as if the 
cap which was being made for Dr. 
Barr exactly fitted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. He (Dr. Tanner) could 
rot help noticing, in looking over the 
list of the various medical officers 
attached to the prison establishments 
of England, this rather extraordinary 
fact—that the medical officer selected 
for duties of such a very delicate nature 
was really a medical officer belonging 
to the second class. All the medical 
officers of the first class were passed 
over, and one of the second class was 
chosen. Now, he (Dr. Tanner) did not 
intend to enter into the controversy 
which was initiated by his hon. Friend 
(Dr. Clark) as to the medical qualifica- 
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tions of Dr. Barr. His medical qualifi- 
cations might be good. It did not 
always follow that because a man hap- 
pened to be a Licentiate and not a 
Fellow, that, therefore, he was not well 
wegen The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was laughing as 
usual—just as Dr. Barr laughed when 
he had seen his victims—but this did 
not seem to him (Dr. Tanner) as a 
laughing matter, however much it 
suited the risibility of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He did not think the 
ng of England would look upon it 
in that light. Not only was Dr. Barr 
a medical officer of the second class, but 
it was rather interesting, so far as this 
question was concerned, to note the 
statistics relating to the health of the 
prisoners in Kirkdale Gaol. In propor- 
tion to the number of inmates in the 
gaol there were more men on the sick 
list of the hospital than in any other 
prison in England. They would imagine 
that the responsible medical officer look- 
ing after the welfare of these unfortunate 
risoners would notice the fact of the 
arge amount of sickness, and endeavour 
in some way or other to explain it. But 
that was not the case with Dr. Barr. 
They found in the general report of 
Kirkdale Prison the statement that the 
medical officer had reported that ‘‘ The 
health of the prisoners has been very 
satisfactory.”” The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was laughing again, but soon 
he (Dr. Tanner) would give him some 
figures which would, perhaps, convince 
him. The daily average of male pri- 
soners in Kirkdale Gaol was 403, and 
the total number of cases of illness 
treated in the hospital during the year 
was 236. Compare these figures with 
those of other gaols. In Durham Gaol 
the total number of males was 308, and 
the number of cases in hospital 129. In 
Birmingham the number of males was 
307, while the number of cases in hospital 
was 164; and in Millbank Prison, whilst 
the average number of males was 391, 
the rn cases were only 94. It 
appeared, therefore, ratherextraordinary 
that some inquiry had not been made 
into the sanitary condition of Kirkdale 
Gaol. Another thing he should like to 
call attention to was that during the 
absence of Dr. Barr—this bar sinister— 
in Ireland, the only fatal case that took 
place during the year occurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman was again laugh- 
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ing—he always had a smile for any 
statement concerning deaths, misfor- 
tunes, or illnesses. It might suit the 
right hon. Gentleman to laugh, but he 
did not think that anyone endowed with 
the commonest feelings of humanity 
would be inclined to follow suit. The 
Committee were entitled to some ex- 
planation as to the sanitary state of 
affairs in Kirkdale Prison. He should 
like to know why, during the past 
year, in that gaol, there had been no 
fewer than four cases of pulmonary 
diseases of a serious character? Then 
there had been two cases of phthisis, 
and two cases of acute tuberculosis. 
Every medical man knew that a gaol 
was not a likely place for such a disease 
as consumption, notably when there was 
no trace of the disease in the prisoner 
on admission. He hoped that there 
would be some medical investigation 
into the circumstances he had recounted, 
so that the country might see whether 
Dr. Barr had been doing his duty as a 
medical man in the Kirkdale Infirmary. 
The state of affairs appeared to him to 
be uncommonly bad; but that, perhaps, 
could be explained, because Dr. Barr 
had been withdrawn from his duty in 
the Kirkdale Hospital, and called upon 
to do duty elsewhere. It had been 
suggested that Dr. Barr had an assistant 
surgeon, but there was no item for an as- 
sistant surgeonat the Kirkdale Hospital. 
If Dr. Barr was taken away from his 
duties in the Kirkdale Prison someone 
must have been there to do his duty. 
It was perfectly plain that medical men, 
who were always the most charitable 
people in the world, frequently, free of 
expense, discharged another man’s 
duties ; but, after what they had heard 
to-night of Dr. Barr, it seemed to him 
that it would be less difficult for him to 
get anybody to perform the duties of 
locum tenens than for another medical 
man. If he had anyone to perform his 
duty while away, why were the Com- 
mittee not shown what sum of money 
was paid to the locum tenens? He was 
surprised the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary should laugh and sneer 
over the sad circumstances which had 
been brought to light. Investigation 
into the circumstances was urgently de- 
manded ; something should be done for 
the benefit of the people who were in- 
earcerated in the Kirkdale Gaol; at any 
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qualified and efficient medical officer 
—with a humane medical officer— 
not one who considered it his duty to 
grovel at the feet of men who were in 
power, and to insult the unfortunate 
persons who might be committed to his 
care. He (Dr. Tanner) hoped that, 
in due time, the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland might put 
off that savage and insultiog manner 
which characterized Dr. Barr. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; Oommittee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he did 
not intend to speak on the merits of 
prison treatment generally under the 
present Coercion Act, because on a 
future occasion a debate would take 
piace covering the whole question. 
What he wanted to point out was that 
they had not had from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary a dis- 
tinct statement as to the reason why 
Dr. Barr was sent to Ireland at all. 
There had been several suggestions, not 
definite statements, as to the object of 
his visit. One suggestion was that 
Dr. Barr was to make 4 report, the 
object of which would be the assimila- 
tion of the Irish and the English methods 
of prison treatment. On what authority 
did the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary undertake to assimilate the 
prison rules of Ireland to the prison 
rules of England? There were a great 
many differences between the two 
systems of prison treatment, and he 
very much desired to know upon what 
authority the right hon. Gentleman un- 
dertook to send an emissary to Ireland 
for the purpose of seeing that those 
rules were made alike? On the other 
hand, if Dr. Barr went there for the 
purpose described, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Sveretary had very 
good authority for sending him there, 
why was not the system of prison treat- 
ment in Ireland modelled on every par- 
ticular point upon the system in Eng- 
land? One of the chief differences be- 
tween the Irish and the English system 
was that in England the Governor and 
the staff of a prison were left largely to 
their own discretion to interpret the 
letter of the prison rules. In England 
it was in the power of a prison Governor 
to modify, or to suspend, or to enforce, 
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rules that were laid down for the manage- 
ment of the prison; and in the Report 
of the recent Commission which inquired 
into the prison discipline of Ireland and 
England, approving reference was made 
more than once to this great distinction. 
It was pointed out that the Governor 
and the staff of a particular gaol acquired 
a knowledge of the peculiarities and the 
temperaments of the various prisoners 
under their control, which would suggest 
to them, in some instances, a modifica- 
tion of the prison rules, a knowledge 
which could not possibly be possessed 


' by the Prisons Board at the centre or 


the capital of the country. In Irelend 
uite the opposite prevailed. There the 
Goveesiur of a gaol could not—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must connect his observations with 
the Motion before the Committee. 

Mr. GILL said, he was endeavouring 
to point out that if Dr. Barr was sent to 
Ireland, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary alleged, for the purpose 
of seeing that a system of treatment 
similar to that existing in English 
prisons was enforced in the Irish 
prisons, Dr. Barr did not see that in the 
ease of the chief distinction between the 
two systems of treatment the English 
system was adopted in Ireland. The 
chief distinction was that discretion was 
allowed in England to Governors and 
staffs of prisons in the interpretation 
of the prison rules, and he was about to 
point out that in Ireland, after Dr. Barr’s 
visit, the system of absolute irresponsi- 
bility of the prison staffs, and their 
incapacity to interpret the rules accord- 
ing to their own discretion, was more 
rigidly carried out than before. In 
fact, judging by results, the object of 
Dr. Barr’s mission really was to see 
that the peculiarity or difference in the 
two systems was more firmly maintained 
than it had previously been. The 
Governor of one of the prisonsin which 
the prisoners whom Dr. Barr was sent to 
visit were confined had to go up to 
Dublin and consult the Prisons Board, 
as he himself said, at a certain inquest 
in the country, in order to obtain their 
instructions as to how he was to inter- 
pret the prison rules under certain pecu- 
liar circumstances which had arisen. 
How was it that the chief distinction 
between the two systems had been 
increased, if anything, and not modified 
since Dr. Barr’s visit? Dr. Barr was 
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stated to be an English prison official of 
| the highest rank, and his high qualifi- 
cations were alleged by the right hon. 
Gentleman to be the reason why he was 
chosen for this very onerous and delicate 
mission. He (Mr. Gill) wished to em- 
phasizethe point made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Cork (Dr. Tanner) 
—namely, that Dr. Barr, instead of 
being an official in the English prisons 
of the very highest rank, was really a 
minor officer of the second and not of the 
first rank. That bold, solid, matter of 
fact, as seen from the Records of the 
Government, utterly demolished the 
theory set up by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, that Dr. Barr 
was chosen for this mission on account 
of his extremely high qualifications as a 
medical man. The hon. Member for 
Mid Cork also pointed out that in the 
prison which was in the medical charge 
of Dr. Barr—the Kirkdale Prison—the 
percentage of sickness was far higher 
than that of any other prison of the 
same size in England. The two facts 
proved that Dr. Barr, instead of being an 
official of the highest rank, was an 
official almost of the lowest rank in the 
whole prison system of England, and 
led many Members of the Committee to 
the conclusion that the reasons given 
from the Opposition side of the Howes 
for Dr. Barr’s appointment were the true 
reasons—namely, that Dr. Barr was, as 
he proved himself to be at the inquest 
to which reference had been made, a 
rabid partizan of the Party of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
and a man among whose characteristics 
humanity, at any rate, was not the most 
prominent. This discussion had been 
very useful in bringing out these facts, 
which would be of some purpose in the 
debate which would be raised on the 
whole question of prison treatment in 
Ireland at a later period of Supply. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that coer- 
cive Governments always had to use vile 
instruments. It was not for him at pre- 
sent to go into the whole question of 
what Dr. Barr did in Ireland, but when 
thetime arrived there seemed no doubt he 
and his hon. Friends would be able to 
prove that Dr. Barr was the vilest in- 
instrument that the present Government 
ever used in Ireland, and that he was 
directly and immediately responsible 
for two deaths. [Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh! “ 


Hon. Gentlemen might say ‘‘Oh, oh! 
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i as much as they liked, but that was 
is opinion. He was perfectly aware 
that hon. Members had been round and 
about the country copying this Dr. Barr 
in abusing his victims, but they would 
find out that they would be answered in 
the House of Commons. [‘ Oh, oh!” | 
Hon. Gentleman might continue to say 
“Oh, oh!” and sneer as much as they 
liked. He noticed that the hon. Member 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) ap- 
peared to disagree with him, but it was 
a matter of absolute indifference to him 
as to whether that hon. Gentleman or 
any other Orangeman disagreed with 
him or not. He trusted that in every 
word or thought the hon. Gentleman 
would always disagree with him; he 
should be utterly ashamed of himself if 
he found the hon. Member did agree 
with him. Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land say he sent Dr. Barr over to Ireland? 
He said he sent him over because he 
was an Englishman, and that if an 
Irishman had been sent to investigate 
the prison discipline in Ireland, he 
would have been subjected to the most 
virulent abuse. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
must say that as far as abuse went the 
right hon. Gentleman did not seem to 
have succeeded, for Dr. Barr was the 
subject of abuse, and Dr. Barr deserved 
theabuse. But it was aremarkable fact 
that when the right hon. Gentleman told 
them he thought it desirable to send an 
Englisman over, he sent an Irishman 
and an Orangeman who had lived in 
Scotland. Now, what did Dr. Barr 
himself say in respect to his going there ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary said that Dr. Barr was not sent 
by him, that he was sent by the Prisons 
Board, and that he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
knew absolutely nothing about the 
mission, It was a remarkable thing 
that the Prisons Board should select this 
Orangeman and Irishman, and send him 
over to Ireland to inquire into the prison 
system. But what did Dr. Barr himself 
say? He was asked this question, 
‘* Have you learned that you were sent 
over at the instance of some Party?” 
and he answered, “I believe I was.” 
That was the testimony of Dr. Barr 
himself, that was how he replied to his 
first defender in the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that Dr. 
Barr was endowed with every virtue 
possible, and that he learned this at one 
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interview he had with Dr. Barr. The 
interview made a favourable impression 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, but 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
remember that Lord Byron said in one 
of his letters that the man who made the 
most favourable impression upon him in 
an interview picked his pocket. Surely, 
they were not to judge a man by one 
interview, whether the interview be 
favourable or unfavourable. Why was 
this Dr. Barr, whose salary was put upon 
the English Estimates, sent over to Ire- 
land; what ground was there for taking 
him from his own duties? Why were 
they now asked to vote his salary as an 
official of an English prison? He sup- 
posed that during the year Dr. Barr was 
employed in Ireland he received some 
sort of remuneration, no doubt out of the 
Secret Service money, and the Committee 
was now asked to pay Dr. Barr for 
duties which it was his business to fulfil 
at the particular time he was away. 
Putting aside the hon. Gentleman’s 
character of Dr. Barr—and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would have something to 
say of that later on—the Committee 
ought not to vote the salary, because Dr. 
Barr was improperly taken away by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland from duties which hehad 
to fulfil here: the Committee ought not 
to endorse iia conduct of the Prison 
Commissioners in sending, when called 
upon by the Irish Secretary to send a 
man over to Ireland, someone who had 
distinct functions and duties here. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon) proposed a re- 
duction. He (Mr. Labouchore) should 
vote in favour of it, and he trusted that 
before this Session was over they would 
have an opportunity of going into the 
whole action and character of this man, 
when they would most distinctly prove 
everything that had been said about Dr. 
Barr from time to time. 

Dr. TANNER said, that before the 
discussion closed he must press for an 
answer to the various points he had 
raised. He had pointed out that Dr. 
Barr was taken from his duties, that 
that gentleman had made a report in 
which he said that everything was 
satisfactory in the prison at Kirkdale. 
He had pointed out, too, that the prison 
at Kirkdale was about as unhealthy a 
prison for its size as there was in the 
country. Of course, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, he was apt to submit to the treat- 
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ment which was usually accorded to 
Irish Members in the House of Com- 
mons. He was not a North of Ireland 
Orangeman, or he supposed he should 
receive such treatment as the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Belfast 
(Mr. Johnston) did. In rising, how- 
ever, he “%y that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) would have the courtesy to 
explain, if he could, the matters which 
he (Dr. Tanner) had previously men- 
tioned. It was the duty of every Mem- 
ber who took the trouble to read the 
Blue Books, which were gratuitously 
supplied to Members of the House, to 
scrutinize closely the various items which 
were asked for by responsible Ministers 
of the Crown. He had no doubt that 
some hon. Members opposite did not 
quite understand the meaning of medi- 
cal statistics; and, of course, they did 
not feel the same amount of interest in 
the matter as one who happened to be a 
medical man did. He refrained from 
making use of any very strong language 
as regarded Dr. Barr. He might or 
might not be mistaken; but surely 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
when they came to ask for money, 
ought to be in a position to afford sutis- 
factory explanations as to the various 
items required. He wanted an expla- 
nation upon three points. He wanted 
to know whether the Kirkdale Prison 
was a healthy one vor an upheelthy 
one; whether Dr. Barr told the truth 
in his Report, or whether the priscn 
statistics which he had quoted at some 
length were right or wrong? He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary, who was paid a very good 
salary for presiding over—in the very 
good way which he had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman did—a section of 
the Department he adorned, would con- 
descend on the present occasion to give 
the Committee some answer to the 
points which hai been raised. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marttuews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
confessed that he did not think that 
this discussion about Dr. Barr’s conduct 
in Ireland was very relative to the pre- 
sent Vote. Of course, he could not 
object to the course of hon. Members 
if they wished to have a full-dress 
rehearsal of the debate which was pro- 
mised on the Irish Prisons’ Vote later 
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on. As, however, the hon. Gentleman 
(Dr. Tanner) had directly called upon 
him to answer certain observations, he 
felt bound in courtesy to rise. He was 
obliged, however, to point out, in the 
first place, that the hon. Gentleman’s 
conclusions were hasty. There were two 
prisons in Liverpool, and for one of 
them Dr. Barr was responsible. If the 
hon. Gentleman would turn to the 
figures, he would find that the second 
prison in Liverpool presented even a 
higher percentage of cases of sickness 
than did the prison at Kirkdale. In the 
second Liverpool prison, out of 465 
males, no less than 244 were treated 
for sickness in the hospital, and out of 
400 females, 251 were treated in the 
hospital for sickness. He did not know 
that the proportions differed very mate- 
rially from other cases; but so far from 
that telling against Dr. Barr, he should 
apprehend it rather told in his favour. 
It was always upon the recommendation 
or authority of the medical officer that 
a sick prisoner was treated in hospital, 
instead of being left in his cell. It was 
no fault of the medical officers that the 
mea who found their way into the 

iverpool prisons were persons, for the 
most part, in a very low state of health 
from bad diet, and in a condition by no 
means conducive to their being able to 
stand prison discipline. As he had said, 
the fact that so large a proportion of 
prisoners in Liverpool were admitted to 
hospital, so far from telling against Dr. 
Barr, rather told in his favour, and 
spoke for his humanity and desire to 
give prisoners the full benefit of his 
assistance. He understood that the hon. 
Member laid stress on the fact that 
four prisoners were released on medical 
grounds from Kirkdale Prison. The 
hon. Member was, no doubt, aware of 
the course pursued when prisoners were 
released on medical grounds, which could 
only be done ultimately by the authority 
of the Secretary of State, if the case 
came up on the recommendation of the 
local medical man of the prison. The 
medical man advised the Governor that 
a certain prisoner was so far suffering 
from confinement that his health was in 
danger, or his recovery made more diffi- 
cult by reason of confinement. The 
grounds of the medical opinion were 
then considered, and if found sufficient 
the order forrelease was made. Again, 
so far from that testifying to want of 
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skill or want of humanity on the part 
of Dr. Barr, it testified to exactly the 
reverse. It was the medical man who 
set on foot the series of representations 
which ended in a prisoner being 
released. It really seemed to him that 
the criticisms of Dr. Barr failed entirely 
in their force. Now, he had some part, 
though a very small one, in the selec- 
tion of Dr. Barr. He was asked by his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to recommend to him some 
English prison medical officer who was 
both capable and experienced. He had 
no idea when the request was addressed 
to him for what purpose the services of 
Dr. Barr were desired by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he transmitted the re- 
quest to the Board of Prison Directors, 
who knew no more about the matter 
than he did. 

Dr. TANNER: Why was a second- 
class officer chosen ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that Dr. Barr 
was not a second-class officer in any 
sense, but it happened that the prison in 
which he served had not a sufficient 
number of inmates to bring the medical 
officer under the higher scale of salary. 
Dr. Barr was a gentleman who had a 
large private practice in Liverpool 
before he was selected as prison medical 
officer, and he was selected, not by the 
Executive Government, not even by the 
Prison Commissioners, but by the 
Justices, before the transfer of the local 
prisons to the Government. Dr. Barr’s 
conduct in the discharge of his duties in 
Kirkdale Prison had always given the 
highest satisfaction, and his reputation 
in Liverpool, both as a private prac- 
titioner and as a prison official, had 
always been of the highest kind. 

Dr. TANNER said, when the right 
hon. Gentleman drew a line of demarca- 
tion between Liverpool Gaol, which was 
in a most unhealthy district, and Kirk- 
dale, situated in a healthy district, he 
thought his analogy was not a fair one. 
He (Dr. Tanner) drew attention to the 
various county prisons, and he still 
maintained that what he had stated was 
substantially accurate—namely, that the 
number of sick people going into the 
infirmary wards were largely above the 
ordinary average. He also pointed out 
the cases of persons discharged in con- 
sequence of suffering, not from general 
affections, but from serious chest 
disease—that one of them had acute 
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tuberculosis, and three other phthisis, 
All the cases of discharge from this 
prison were of substantially the same 
description, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not condescended to controvert 
that point. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Dr. Barr, although a medical 
officer of the second-class, was a first- 
class practitioner, but he could inform the 
right hon.' Gentleman that, as a rule, 
they would not get any medical man in 
the first rank of the Profession to take up 
these appointments, on the ground that 
men belonging to that class would not 
be tied down by the duties imposed by 
the Prison Board officer. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to be better informed 
on these subjects when he came down to 
the House and endeavoured to contro- 
vert assertions which hon. Members 
were enabled to make upon the facts 
stated in the Blue Books supplied to 
them. Having read these Reports, and 
after what they had heard that night, 
he thought it would be most improper 
for the Committee to pass this salary to 
a medical man who had in the first 
place behaved in an ungentlemanly and 
unprofessional way, and was mainly 
responsible for not doing his duty in 
consequence of the commands which he 
received from a partizan Government, 
which would be passed down to history 
stigmatized in consequence of misdeeds 
which had been perpretrated with its 
cognizance and at its instigation. 

Mr. GILL said, the right hon Gen- 
tleman had said that the large number 
of cases in hospital was a proof of the 
skill and humanity of the medical 
officers, but the humanity of a medical 
officer would not be shown by allowing 
a man to suffer ailments of which he 
complained until they assumed a serious 
character, and until the saan had to be 
relegated to the hospital in spite of him. 
Inhumanity of a medical officer would 
be proved by there being a large number 
of serious cases in hospital, and that had 
been proved by the fact that a number 
of men had gone into prison healthy 
and had been discharged suffering from 
disease. One prisoner had died under 
treatment, and he held that to be the 
best proof of the inhumanity of the 
medical officer, and also of his incom- 
petency, because these men complained 
and the medical officer said they were 
malingering. The disease under which 
they were suffering was proved to be no 
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sham disease, and it at length assumed 
such a character that Dr. Barr did not 
dare to refuse them accommodation in 
the hospital; and two men were con- 
signed to a lingering death from esa- 
sumption. He made these remarks to 
point out the absurdity of the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman that 
a great number of serious cases in Kirk- 
dale Prison which his hon. Friend had 
quoted as a proof of Dr. Barr’s incom- 
petency and inhumanity, were no proof 
of his skijl and fitness as a medical 
officer. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
that the main point was that Dr. Barr, 
an Orangeman anda partizan, had been 
sent by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for the 
purpose of adding to the refinement of 
cruelty inflicted on Irish prisoners. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must ask 
the hon. and learned Member to observe 
the proper form of debate. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
he would endeavour to do so. He was 
contending that Dr. Barr was an unfit per- 
son to be sent to Ireland for the purpose. 
The hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) was an opponent of the Irish 
Nationalists, but they always recognized 
himas an honest opponent both insideand 
outside the House; but would the hon. 
Gentleman be a proper man to send over 
to Ireland to report to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland as to the propriety of leaving 
an Irish Member in prison. Dr. Barr 
was aman in avowed hostility to their 
views, and one of the parasites of the 
Hamilton family who practically ran 
the Government of this country, and as 
such he was sent over to Ireland to 
decide upon the treatment of Irish 
political prisoners. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo was not an ordinary 
prisoner, and the people of this country 
would not consent that he should be 
treated as a burglar or a forger. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
had asked Dr. Barr by what right he 
inspected him medically, and whether 
he was an official of the prison; but he 
had neither the courage nor the honesty 
to give his name or say whether he 
belonged to the prison staff. He had 
had some experience of prisons, but he 
had never found that prison discipline 
was relaxed in favour of Irish poli- 
ticians, but he had found that while the 
officials, even down to the turnkey, 
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carried out the rules to the last letter, 
there was a manner of doing so which 
would allow a man to go through even 
torture in gaol without having his feel- 
ings irritated day by day. He believed 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was not that 
the prison rules should be carried out in 
a humane spirit; and the mission of 
Dr. Barr was not directed to the object, 
but his mission to Ireland was practi- 
cally to see that every odium and in- 
dignity should be pat on Irish political 
risoners. Those men were the honoured 
epresentatives of the Irish people, 
and were men whose lives, outside the 
olitical charge against them, had been 
lameless, and who stood as high in 
public estimation in their own country 
as did the Colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. He and his hon. 
Friends had made a distinct charge 
which had not been answered. The 
right hon. gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had stated that night 
that the reason why Dr. Barr was 
chosen was because they wanted to get 
a high-minded English official, and he 
had afterwards avowed that Dr. Barr 
was an Englishman ; thereby conveying 
to the world that an impartial English 
official, without prejudice, had been sent 
to Ireland to see whether the prison 
rules were administered in the ordinary 
spirit. Hon. Members on those benches 
had shown how far Dr. Barr came up 
to that description, and they were 
content to take a Division on the Vote 
and allow the matter to rest on the 
judgment of the country. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 67; 
Noes 116: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 292.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there were 
one or two points which it was necessary 
to clear up. They had the evidence of 
Dr. Barr that the dietary in the ne 
prisons was less than that in Irish 
prisons. Man was a creature of habit, 
and he thought that it was obvious that 
by suddenly giving a prisoner just 
enough food to keep body and soul to- 
gether, his health must be injured; but 
this would still more be the result of 
suddenly giving a man less food, and 
then, after two or three weeks, giving 
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him more. They oy go to recognize 
the fact that they did not put men in 
prison for the purpose of torturing 
them ; they ought not, of course, to be 
made comfortable there ; but this species 
of slow torture, of denying them suffi- 
cient food, ought not to be resorted to. 
Then again, in England and Ireland 
the plank bed was used, which was on 
an incline, and the person who lay upon 
it was on an incline; and when he had 
to go to sleep, his limbs became so 
heavy that continuous sleep was impos- 
sible. It was intended to put prisoners 
on hard beds, but it was never intended 
to torture them in this way. Another 
_ was the warming of the cells. 

e had asked lately at Millbank 
Prison why it was that some of the 
cells were so exceedingly cold, and the 
answer was that the warming machinery 
kept the cells that were close to it 
warm, but that unless the fire was 
kept up — which was not always the 
case—the cell; in the wings of the 
building were far .oo cold. There 
ought to be an understanding as to 
what our prison discipline was. It had 
come to such a point that there should 
be an inquiry, and it should be declared 
what our prison discipline ought to be. 
With regard to prisoners who tried to 
escape. In Germany the theory was 
that a prisoner had a perfect right to 
escape if he could, and it was the busi- 
ness of the prison officials to prevent 
him doing so. They did not like this— 
always having to keep watch and ward; 
but when a prisoner escaped in Ger- 
many it was the warders who were re- 
garded as blameable, because they ought 
to have prevented it. This was the 
view taken in an enlightened country, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary should consider 
whether thesystem was not more humane 
than ours. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
had given attention to all these subjects, 
and was, of course, impressed with the 
extreme importance, on the ground of 
humanity, of making sure that there 
was no undue severity imposed on 
prisoners. The prison dietary was, of 
course, as the hon. Gentleman had 
said, what was sufficient to support 
life; but it was clear, if imprisonment 
was to have any deterrent effect, a 

erson in prison must be worse off than 
e would be outside. As to the point 
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of temperature, he had visited two or 
three prisons lately. and he was sure, 
from what he had seen, that the aim of 
the system was to keep the cells at a 
proper temperature, with a system of 
ventilation to keep out foul air. With 
regard to the plank bed, the prisoner 
had sheets, two blankets, and a woollen 
rug, and, under the circumstances, he 
probably slept more comfortably than 
many people in the country; and he 
was informed that the plank bed was 
exactly the same as that on which 
a soldier slept in the guard - room. 
He could assure the Committee that 
when any complaint was made by a 
prisoner, the circumstances were tho- 
roughly examined by those who were 
responsible to that House; and if occa- 
sion appeared torequire it, he had always 
satisfied himself that a change was made. 

Dr. TANNER said, there were 
cases which, owing to their treat- 
ment or the unkind laxity of the 
supervision in gaols, ought to receive 
very serious consideration before the 
Vote was allowed to pass. The first 
class of cases were those of insanity. 
He had noticed that in the case of one 
large gaol the number of cases of in- 
sanity during the last 12 months were 
far beyond the average, and he asked 
whether this was the result of the class 
of persons confined in the gaol or of 
any undue severity in the exposition of 
the rules. Again, it would appear 
from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Prisons that in the year 
ending March, 1888, a great number 
of persons committed suicide by hang- 
ing, as well as several cases of 
death from cut-throat. Now, he said, 
these cases could not occur at all were 
the prisons properly managed, and if 
the warders and medical men noticed 
those who were suffering from a suicidal 
tendency and put them under watch and 
ward. He hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would look into these matters, and 
try and solve the difficulty in a satis- 
factory way, when he (Dr. Tanner) 
was quite sure the hon. Gentleman’s 
action would be endorsed by every 
Member of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department would 
take the opinion of a fair medical man 
as to the question of the inclined plank 
bed? Those Irish Members who had 
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tested it stated that it was absolute 
torture. With regard to heating prisons 
he would also ask whether the hon. 
Gentleman would agree that thermo. 
meters should be set up, say in Millbank 
Prison, to test whether the heatin 
apparatus did the work it was intended 
to do? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
should be glad to make the inquiry 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman. He 
had already spoken to some prison 
officials with the view of having regis- 
tering thermometers placed to test the 
warming of the cells. 

Dr. TANNER said, he had pointed 
out that there was a disproportion of 
cases of insanity in certain prisons, and 
had also asked for an explanation of the 
increased number of suicides. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he believed no 
convicts were sent to Western Australia, 
and should like an explanation of the 
item of £400 spent at Victoria in con- 
nection with convicts. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, this 
sum was paid under an agreement of 
long standing with the Colony. There 
were the survivors of old convicts, and 
the children of some who, being destitute, 
would be chargeable on the Colony 
if this payment, which, however, was 
diminishing, were not made. 

Dra. TANNER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not answered his question 
with regard to the increased number of 
cases ofinsanity and suicide. This was 
a subject which, in common humanity, 
demanded an answer. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
was not prepared to admit that there 
was an increased number of suicides, 
but that there was an increase in the 
number of cases of insanity. He would 
cause inquiry to be made. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £74,646, to complete the sum for 


the Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 


Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked, whether the Government would 


give any effect to the recommendations - 


of the Chief Inspector, who, in his 
interesting Report, said ‘‘ Another year 
has gone by without any legislation for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools ?” 
For many years the Chief Inspector of 
the Schools had made a large number of 
recommendations, which had never been 
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followed by legislation of a suitable 
character, and it was desirable to have 
some statement from the Government 
that evening as to their general intention 
with am to the schools. The Chief 
Inspector made a large number of 
criticisms on the present system, and 
particularly insisted upon the unfor- 
tunate legal necessity there now was of 
magistrates sending juvenile offenders 
to prison as a preliminary to their being 
sent to the schools. He believed everyone 
would agree that this was undesirable, 
and that legislation should be initiated 
to relieve the magistrates of this 
necessity. The next recommendation 
was that there should be a separation of 
the children who were temporarily sent 
to prison or the workhouse from 
criminals. If they desired to reform 
juvenile offenders they ought not to 
begin by associating them with hardened 
criminals who were not likely to improve 
their morals or assist them to reform. 
Then, with regard to emigration; he 
would like to hear frora the Government 
whether they had taken any steps to 
enlarge the field of emigration for 
juvenile offenders, who, after some time, 
were supposed to be entirely reformed 
and capable of earning an honest liveli- 
hood. Unfortunately some of the 
Colonies, which, like Canada, had given 
facilities for their reception, had since 
objected to receive them on the ground 
that in early life they had been in 
prison. He hoped that this difficulty 
would be overcome and that the Govern- 
ment would take steps to secure a large 
field for the emigration of these young 
people. There had been, during last 
year, a considerable number of mutinies 
on board the ships used as reformatories 
and schools, and notably on board the 
Akbar, from which several lads had 
escaped. It was alleged that many of 
these ships were unsuitable as places in 
which lads should undergo training, 
and the Chief Inspector recommended 
that there should be connected with 
them, at a proper distance, a playground 
for the children. He thought it would 
be admitted that where there was no 
place for recreation separate from 
the vessels, the lads were almost 
forced into the mutinous outbreaks 
which had occurred during the last 12 
months. With regard to the day indus- 
trial schools, he hoped that, as far as 
possible, these Soul be augmented in 
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number, and that the Government 
would see that their great and acknow- 
ledged benefits were extended to places 
in which they did not now exist. Finally, 
there was a large number of young men 
and boys discharged every year as incor- 
rigible, and he would like to know 
whether they went simply to increase the 
number of uncared for young persons in 
the streets, because that seemed to him 
to entail a very serious responsibility on 
those who had charge of the schools. He 
trusted that a responsible Minister would 
tell the Committee that the Government 
were considering all these questions, and 
would take upon themselves the duty of 
carrying out the recommendations of 
their own officials and of initiating legis- 
lation before the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.) said, if 
the hon. Gentleman would take the 
trouble to go into the Vote Office 
he would find two Bills, one deal- 
ing with reformatories and the other 
with industrial schools, in which 
every one of the subjects he had re- 
ferred to were treated in a satisfactory 
manner. Not only had the Government 
carried out the recommendations of their 
Inspectors, but also other recommenda- 
tions in connection with the subject 
which were of great value. With regard 
to emigration, he was perfectly aware 
there was difficulty in making a capital 
advance of money in order to pay for 
the emigration of a child; there was 
also the difficulty in handing it over to 
someone else, the difficulty of finding 
responsible persons to follow him in 
after life, and then that of finding 
Colonies to accept these young persons. 
But the hon. Gentleman would find, 
when the discussion took place on this 
point, that the Minister had taken powers 
to make advances for these purposes. 
No legislation could put an end to 
mutinies on board training ships, which 
must solely be effected by discipline and 
management. With respect to the in- 
corrigibles, he pointed out that the 
scheols were not State institutions, and 
it was impossible to compel the managers 
to retain those who resisted all the disci- 
pline, training, and influences brought 
to bear upon them in the schools; and 
the result was that they unfortunately 
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passed into the class from which prisons 
were populated. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
could not understand why the cost to the 
State of maintaining boys in training 
ships should be 6s. a- week while in the 
industrial schools it was only from 3s. to 
5s., and he should like an explanation 
of the cause of this difference. The 
item for industrial truant schools in- 
terested him, because he thought he 
might say that a suggestion of his own, 
years ago, led to the establishment of 
these institutions, or to the provision by 
which children were licensed out of these 
schools after they had been kept there 
six months. The whole suggestion he 
made had not been carried out in its 
entirety, as it might be with great 
advantage. When in Hamburg some 
years ago he visited{ their ‘‘ punishment 
echool,” and found that not only truants 
were confined there, but children who 
had committed such indiscretions as had 
been referred to were sent there. He 
was informed, however, that for the first 
offence children were never sent for 
longer than one week; that on the 
second occasion they might be sent fora 
fortnight; but never, upon any accusa- 
tion, were they sent for longer than a 
month. It might be asked, how was it 
that with such short sentences the 
number of re-committals were so few ? 
It was simply because of the kind of 
discipline adopted. He was informed 
that there was very little corporal 
punishment inflicted ; but that from the 
time they went in to the time they went 
out the children were never allowed to 
speak to each other. They were al- 
lowed to speak to the attendants and 
teachers, but not to each other. He 
had been struck with the remarkable 
silence and order of the eetablishment. 
It would be easily undersiood that to 
children, accustomed to chattering, the 
imposition of silence had a remarkable 
effect. Upon returning from Hamburg 
he had written a letter to Zhe School 
Board Chronicle, which had attracted a 
little attention; and a scheme was pro- 
posed by the School Board of London 
for the establishment of a school of 
this kind. Lord Cross was at that 
time Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and he was waited upon in con- 
nection with this matter. He seemed 
to regard with considerable favour the 
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scheme proposed ; but upon his sending 
it for consideration to the Metropolitan 
magistrates, he found they had an 
objection to it. The magistrates said 
they had no power to send boys to such 
a school, as it was conducted on what 
was considered the silent system. Chil- 
dren had, therefore, to be sent to the 
truant school for six months instead of 
one week, as he had suggested. He had 
always felt that the objection taken by 
the Metropolitan magistrates was rather 
an indiscreetone. Amongst the Society 
of Friends and other Societies which he 
might mention, it was a common thing 
to impose a sentence of silence, not 
towards everyone, but amongst children 
who had misbehaved themselves, and 
the system was found to have a very 
salutary effect. He had gathered from 
the records of the Hamburg School that 
there were hundreds of highly respect- 
able people who had been sent there in 
early life for a week or a fortnight, as 
the case might be, and had never to be 
sent there a second time. The discipline 
exercised in the Continental schools, to 
which he drew attention, had nothing of 
cruelty in it, or of that which could 
frighten or repress any healthy animal 
vigour, although it exercised a solemniz- 
ing influence upon them, such as to 
prevent their being taken back again. 
He could not help hoping that their 
English system would be reconsidered, 
and that the example of foreign institu- 
tions would be followed. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
desired to have some information as to 
the policy of the Government with regard 
to the establishment of day industrial 
schools in Scotland. He had had a Bill 
before the House dealing with this 
subject last Session. Although he had 
not received any actual pledge from the 
Government with regard to the Bill, it 
was not discouraged by them, but 
stopped from another quarter. He had 
understood from the Government that 
a Bill was in preparation dealing with 
this point as part of the whole subject 
of industrial schools. A measure had 
been introduced into the other Hous; 
but he was disappointed to find that 
Scotland was not included in its pro- 
visions relating to day industrial schools. 
Lord Aberdare’s Commission had re- 
commended that day industrial schools 
should be introduced into Scotland, and 
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that country placed in the same posi- 
tion as England in this respect. Day 
industrial schools had been found to 
possess a very valuable educational 
effect in England; and he (Mr. D. 
Crawford) and other friends of his had 
constantly urged on the educational 
authorities in Scotland that the same 
facilities should be provided for indus- 
trial school training there as was given 
in England. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider the subject, and 
would include Scotland in the benefits 
of tho measure of which he had spoken. 
If his suggestion were not carried out 
the Scotch Members would have to 
oppose the Bill to which he had re- 
ferred when it came from the other 
House as powerfully as they could. 
Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
that after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite it was 
impossible to speak upon this Vote 
without saying a word or two in refer- 
ence to the two Bills introduced in the 
House of Lords. As one of the Com- 
missioners on Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools, he must say he was de- 
lighted tosee that theBills which had been 
introdaced on this subject went pretty 
generally on the lines of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he could give any information to the 
Committee in regard to the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to legislation? These Bills had 
been introduced after five years wait- 
ing; and, naturally, those who had 
oer into the whole question and 
collected a mass of evidence upon it, 
were anxious to see some result attend 
their labours. The need for legislation 
was the subject of much comment seven 
years ago, when the Commission was 
appointed, and that need had certainly 
not decreased. Many of tbe objects 
aimed at in the Bills before the House 
of Lords were of the greatest import- 
ance; and it would be a great disap- 
pointment if time were not found for 
pressing them on. The point referred to 
by the hon. Member who had last spoken 
(Mr. D. Crawford) was one which had 
taken him considerably by surprise. 
The powers already given in England 
for establishing day industrial schools 
had not been extended to Scotland, ex- 
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cept in Glasgow, where they had an Act 
of their own. But there was no part of 
the United Kingdom where the day 
industrial school classes were more 
needed; and it was to be hoped that 
they would be applied to Scotland as 
well as to other parts of Great 
Britain. He did not think any good 
would result from discussing the Vote 
at great length, or from going into this 
subject until they had the Togislative 
proposals before them. 

r. D. CRAWFORD said, he was 
not examined in this matter. It was 
stated explicitly that the Industrial 
School Clauses were not to apply to 
Scotland. 

-Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tat HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
could neither affirm nor deny the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was right it was 
an oversight on the part of the drafts- 
man, for it was not his (Mr. Matthews’) 
intention to confine the industrial school 
system to England. As was pointed 
out, it would not be proper to discuss 
the Bill. He regretted that it had not 
been possible to pass it this year, in 
consequence of Irish and other subjects 
very interesting to the House having 
to be settled. It had been a dis- 
appointment to himself, after the great 
labour he had devoted to the matter, 
that it had not been possible to legis- 
late upon it this year. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) 
complained that the Kingswood Indus- 
trial School, near Bristol, was in an 
exceedingly insanitary condition. The 
matter had been reported upon by In- 
spe. is time after time; but the con- 
dition of affairs had not been improved. 
He thought it was quite time that some- 
thing should be done in the matter. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he would make in- 
quiries into the grievance complained of. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,802, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 


Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
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tenance of Criminal Lunatics in the Broad: 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, England.” 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that in years gone by there had been 
a considerable amount of criticism passed 
upon this asylum, and he even thought 
that the number of patients was the 
same this year as last year. There had 
been a decrease of between £3,000 and 
£4,000 in the expenditure in conse- 
quence of those criticisms. He found 
that the total expenditure at the present 
time was £35,005. There were 541 
criminal lunatics provided for, and 151 
officials to look after them, which cer- 
tainly seemed to be an excessive num- 
ber. Taking these figures, it would 
appear that the cost of each resident in 
the asylum was a trifle over £60 per 
annum. A great deal had been said 
with regard to this asylum, for the 
reason that this appeared to be little 
less than a gigantic piece of jobbery. 
To show the condition of things in the 
asylum, let them take the first item in 
the Estimate. Although the asylum was 
in the country, fuel, light, and water 
cost no less than £2,300 a-year. Any- 
one who knew anything about these 
matters must know that such an item 
was excessive. Soup cost no less than 
£3,500 a-year. It was a small item, 
but it showed the sort of jobbery that 
went on in this nation—it was just the 
sort of thing one would expect in an in- 
stitution where there were 151 officials 
to attend to 541 lunatics. He observed 
that the establishment had its chaplain. 
The chaplain had a house, and received 
£400 a-year. Really he failed to see 
what use a chaplain could be in a 
criminal lunatic asylum. He should 
imagine that criminal lunatics were 
irresponsible persons, and that, as much 
as it might be desirable to give them 
the benefit of this chaplain’s ministra- 
tions, it would beimpossible. But even 
if they had a chaplain he should not re- 
ceive so much as £400 a-year, seeing 
that he already received £350 a-year as 
retired pay from the Navy. He pro- 
tested against this gentleman receiving 
a double salary. If be were able to 
fulfil his functions he should be preach- 
ing now to sailors and rot to lunatics. 
It was preposterous that, in addition to 
his pension, the chaplain should be re- 
ceiving £400 a-year and a house. It was 
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almost as much as a Dean received, and 
was far in excess of the average amount 
a clergyman in the Church of England 
received. He was certain that they 
might find some sturdy young curate of 
good principle who probably preached 
and prayed as well as this chaplain for 
£150 or £200 a-year; and ifthe position 
were offered he had no doubt they would 
have a mass of curates clamouring for 
the place. Under the circumstances, he 
begged to move the reduction wf the 
Vote by the sum of £400. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,402, be 
granted for the said Service.”"—(Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 


Dra. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, it was not part of his 
business to defend the management of 
Broadmoor Asylum ; but it must be re- 
membered that if there were a large 
number of criminal lunatics there must 
necessarily be a large number of people 
to look after them. Criminals required 
a large number of people to look after 
them, also did lunatics, and in this case 
they had the two classes combined. 
However bad the management of Broad- 
moor Asylum might be in point of de- 
tail, he could tell the Committee that it 
had always had a good reputation from 
a medical point of view. He proposed 
that, as there was a great deal of valu- 
able clinical material at this Institution 
which at present was not utilized, and 
as there were a great number of points 
under discussion by medical men which 
might often be cleared up by studying 
the life and history of the inmates of 
this Asylum, he should like the Govern- 
ment to provide for the appointment of 
a Committee of skilled medical autho- 
rities to go round the Asylum periodi- 
cally, in order to register the history 
and characteristics of the patients, as 
advised in a lecture recently published 
in The Lancet by Sir J. Crichton Browne. 
In this way he thought that many points 
which were at present sub judice might 
be cleared up. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Wortter) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman would refer him to authori- 
ties upon this question he should be 
happy to consider it. He pointed out 
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that the asylum was under an inde- 
pendent Board of unpaid managers. In 
reply to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) he would point 
out that in the nature of the case 
it was necessary to have a large 
staff of attendants in the ease of 
criminal lunatics, and that large expen- 
diture in fuel, light, and water was 
necessary in order to effect cleanliness— 
cleanliness and cheerfulness diminishing 
the risk of violence, and in some cases 
ne progress towards recovery. 

he Commissioners had always reported 
favourably on the management of the 
asylum. With regard to the Chaplain, 
he had not been appointed by the present 
Government. 

Mz. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
care who appointed the Chaplain, but 
his contention was that he received too 
much. In addition to the salary paid 
him, he received £18 18s. for substitutes 
when he was absent on leave, the 
market for substitutes being one guinea. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) believed that 
when the incumbent of a parish wished 
to take a holiday and provide a substi- 
tute, the market price for a gentleman 
to preach and do the service on Sunday 
was £1 1s., so that the Asylum Chaplain, 
it would seem, had been absent from 
his post 18 Sundays in the year. 
Another item he wished to complain of 
was a sum of £90 for a year’s rations 
of two gardeners. Everyone knew very 
well that gardeners did not receive 
rations at the rate of £45 a-year. He 
should certainly divide the Committee 
against the Vote for the Chaplain’s 
salary. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 80; 
Noes, 177: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 293.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 

Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolution [14th November] reported. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £233,520, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for contribution 
towards the Expenses of the Metropolitan 
Police, and of the Horse Patrol and Thames 
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Police, and for the Salaries of the Commissioner, . 


Assistant Commissioners, and Receiver.”’ 
Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) moved that the House disagree 
with the Resolution with respect to the 
sum of £3,300, being the salaries of the 
Chief Constables and Assistant Chief 
Constables of the Metropolitan’ Police. 
There were four Chief Constables, with 
a maximum salary of £800 each. He 
desired to be perfectly frank with the 
House, and not to lay upon the shoulders 
of Sir Charles Warren anything for 
which that officer was not responsible. 
He would remind the House that after 
the disturbance in Trafalgar Square in 
February, 1886, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider whether the Metro- 
politan Police Force should be re- 
organized. That Committee recom- 
mended the appointment of four Chief 
Constables, each to be in charge of one- 
quarter of the Metropolitan area, and 
also made this further recommendation 
—that the persons selected should be 
men of good social position, who had 
seen service in the Army or Navy. Sir 
Charles Warren seemed to have been 
the moving spirit of the Committee, 
which included Sir James Ingham, the 
police magistrate, Mr. Pemberton, of 
the Home Office, and the right hon. 
Members for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
and Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). He 
knew he should be twitted with the last 
name ; but he was sorry that the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh had joined 
in that recommendation, and thought he 
was wrong. He agreed with every word 
that fell from the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) yes- 
terday, who had throughout been 
consistent on this point. Sir Charles 
Warren quickly acted upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and ap- 

inted Colonel Monsell, Colonel Roberts, 

ajor Gilbert, and Mr. Howard. We 
had a warning against the appointment 
of a military man as Chief Commissioner, 
because the Military Profession was 
clannish, and a soldier would be sure to 
appoint military men to fill subordinate 
‘ offices. The appointment of these Chief 
Constables had been a great mistake. 
There were really no duties for them to 
perform. The Committee which sat in 
1886 spoke of “the want of initiative 
among the Superintendents and In- 
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spectors;”’ but the appointment of these 
officers between them and the Chief 
Commissioner was not calculated to in- 
crease their initiative and independence. 
Each Superintendent had 500 or 600 
men under him. Their position ought 
to be strengthened, and one way of 
on that would be toraise the maximum 
of their salaries and impose greater 
responsibility upon them—not to place 
them in the leading strings of military 
officers. Then there were two Assistant 
Commissioners, who had been recently 
appointed—one Captain Knowle, an 
officer of the Guards, who had been 
placed in charge of the instruction of 
police recruits, and Captain Deane, who 
had been in Bombay from 1881 until 
1886 in a Lancer regiment, and who 
was appointed to the command of the 
mounted men of the Foree. He had 
asked the Home Secretary at the time 
what experience these gentlemen had of 
police duties; and his reply had been 
that they had been in the Cavalry and 
Infantry respectively, as if military 
training gave men any knowledge of 
police duty. Of late the mounted 
police had achieved a very bad name, 
and they had more than once been 
charged, apparently upon very good 
ground, with riding men down. The 
time had come for a change in this 
régime, under which the mounted men of 
the police, with an ex-Lancer at their 
head, rode people down in the streets, 
and the Infantry police, instructed by 
an ex-officer of the Guards, batoned 
them. What the people of London 
desired was that their police should 
effectively detect crime, and that property 
should be at least as secure as in the 
last years of the administration of Sir 
Edmund Henderson. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) rose to speak, when 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the 
hon. and gallant Member seconded the 
Amendment ? 

CommanpER BETHELL: No, Sir. 

Mr. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
seconded the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
£233,520,” in order to _ insert 
“* £230,220.” —( Mr. Pickersgili.) 

Question proposed, ‘That ‘£233,520° 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

CommanDER BETHELL desired to 
consider the case of the resignation of 
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Sir Charles Warren, and to approach it 
through the glasses of the late Chief 
Commissioner rather than those of the 
Home Secretary. He had no complaint 
whatever to make of anything the Home 
Secretary said in relation to that resigna- 
tion, for he had <poken of Sir Charles 
Warren in prope: and very high terms. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out 
that the resignation had been accepted 
because the Government thought it must 
be made clear that the ultimate power 
of the police rested in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. That, of course, 
meant that Sir Charles Warren had in 
some way questioned the fact of the 
superiority and headship of the Home 
Secretary. He wished to say emphati- 
cally, and ventured to challenge contra- 
diction from the right hon. Gentleman, 
that Sir Charles Warren had not, in 
writing or verbally, at any time ques- 
tioned in any way the superiority of the 
Home Secretary. Moreover, in the very 
article to which attention had been so 
much drawn he had stated in so many 
words that the police were undoubtedly 
subject to the Secretary of State. And 
here he venturad to ask the attention of 
the House to the letter and Memorandum 
read by the Home Secretary on Tuesday 
last. That Memorandum would be sent 
under a covering letter; and he wanted 
to ask the Home Secretary if he would 
be good enough in his reply to read the 
covering letter sent in 1879 to the Com- 
missioner of Police? He did not mean 
to say that that covering letter con- 
tained anything of a particularly re- 
markable character ; but he was inclined 
to think it might contain a definition of 
what the Memorandum actually meant. 
He had a strong suspicion that when the 
Home Secretary wrote the letter read in 
the House of Commons and referred to 
the Memorandum, he knew nothing 
whatever about the covering letter; and, 
what was more, he had an equally strong 
suspicion that Sir Charlos Warren also 
knew nothing about it. If, however, 
the covering letter did contain such an 
interpretation as he had suggested, it 
would have had this effect upon the 
Correspondence—that, in the first place, 
the Home Secretary would never have 
written his letter to the Chief Commis- 
sioner eonched in such severe terms; 
and that, in the second, a reply so sharp 
would not have been drawn from the 
Commissioner of Police; and that being 
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so, although the explosion might or 
might aot hlvs been delayed, the article 
in Murray's Magazine would not have 
been the actual cause of the resigna- 
tion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) reminded the hon. and 
gallant Member that according to the 
Home Secretary himself this was not the 
first dispute. 

CommanpER BETHELL said, that his 
hon. Friend was a little too much in a 
hurry. He would have occasion to refer 
to that ) pared If the Home Secre- 
tary had not the covering letter, it was 
possible that he might be able to supply 
him witha copy. Passing to the subject 
of the Memorandum itself, he proposed 
at the outset to consider the relations 
between the Commissioner of Police and 
the Home Office, as viewed, as he under- 
stood it, by Sir Charles Warren. Those 
relations were, as was shown in the de- 
bate on Wednesday by the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) governed by Statute. It was laid 
down by one Statute that the Commis- 
sioner was subject to the Secretary of 
State; but the important point was that 
the Commissioner of Police had power 
to make certain Rules and Regulations 
relating to the internal economy of the 
police, subject only to the approval of the 
Secretary of State; and the Statute, byan 
implication that could not be avoided, 
also said that the Commissioner, and no 
one but the Commissioner, had power to 
give orders to those who were beneath 
him. The Memorandum which the Com- 
missioner was, by order of the Secretary 
of State, to make known to his men was 
illegal. The view of the Oommissioner 
was that the Secretary of State had 
power to give directions to the Commis- 
sioner, but not to the men of the police. 
If the House would allow him, he would 
like to give a character sketch of Sir 
Charles Warren as he understood him. 
There wore some men who undoubtedly 
did take an extraordinarily rigid and 
high view of the duty they had to per- 
form. As soon as they believed they 
understood their duties, they would not, 
for any consideration, neglect or over- 
step what they believed to be the bounds 
of those duties, and in them they would 
not allow any other person to interfere. 
Hon. Gentlemen would have in their 
minds such a man as he was endeavour- 
ing to describe, and they might like or 
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dislike such a character, and undoubt- 
edly a character such as that did present 
some angularities and difficulties that 
did not exist in more pliant men. He 
should be disposed to say, from his 
le Sogelielin of Sir Charles 

arren, that that description of a man 
rigidly careful of his duty not unfairly 
described the late Chief Commissioner. 
He would ask the House to consider 
the view such a man would take when 
@ person invaded a province in which he 
believed that person had no right to 
interfere. In his opinion such a cha- 
racter was to be admired, and it was 
that of a man not to be hastily thrown 
aside. In his letter to the Home 
Secretary, Sir Charles Warren said he 
would not have accepted the post of 
Chief Commissioner if he had believed 
someone outside might interfere with 
his duty. Sir Charles Warren then went 
on to say that the duties of the Chief 
Commissioner were governed by Statute. 
He did not know whether he had made 
himself sufficiently clear to convey to 
the House a just and fair, though, pos- 
sibly, a contentious view of Sir Charles 
Warren. The ostensible cause of the 
resignation of Sir Charles Warren was 
the article he had published in Murray's 
Magazine. [Mr. Martuews: No.] He 
did not mean to say it was the real 
reason; but, at least, fault was found 
with Sir Charles Warren for writing 
that article. He wanted to know why 
that article was thought to be a greater 
dereliction of duty than other articles 
which Sir Charles Warren had thought 
fit to write to other magazines and to 
the papers? It was only two years ago 
when there was published in the Con- 
temporary Review a very able article, 
dealing with the dog scare then raging 
in the Metropolis, in which Sir Charles 
Warren clearly showed what the duties 
of the Metropolitan Police were with 
reference to that condition of things. 
Was that article censured? Never a 
suggestion was made that the Chief 
Commissioner should not have written 
that article, yet it was in no way different 
from the article in Murray’s Magazine in 
. the respect complained of. Nor was 
any fault found with the articles and 
notices Sir Charles Warren had lately 
written with respect to the duties of the 
police in relation to the Whitechapel 
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Commissioner to write the article in 
Murray's Magazine, surely it was wrong 
to write the other articles, every one of 
which was telling the public what were 
the duties of the Metropolitan Police. 
Hon. Gentlemen might not unnaturally 
say there was in the tone of his letter an 
unnecessary vigour and assertiveness, 
An hon. Member on the other side had 
interrupted him just now with the 
remark that that was not the first 
occasion on which Sir Charles Warren 
offered his resignation. That was un- 
doubtedly the fact. They knew it be- 
cause the Home Secretary had been 
good enough to tell them so. But the 
question was, what brought about those 
tenders of resignation? Why had the 
relations between the Home Secretary 
and the Commissioner of Police been 
so disagreeable as that more than one 
proffer of resignation had been made 
by the Commissioner? A couple of years 
ago Sir Charles Warren, when holding 
a command at Suakin, was telegraphed 
for by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site to come home at once to re- 
organize the Metropolitan Police. His 
services were considered so desirable 
that he was called home at once. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
No; he was offered the appointment of 
Chief Commissioner. 

Commanver BETHELL: Am I to 
understand that there was nothing but 
a bare offer ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: He was offered 
the appointment of Chief Commissioner 
of Police by telegraph, he being at a 
considerable distance from this country. 

CommanpDkkR BETHELL: He was 
invited to come back as quickly as might 
be in order to re-organize the police. 

Mr. CHILDERS: He was asked to 
come as quickly as possible, no doubt. 

Commanpzr BETHELL: Atleast we 
may take it that the Government had a 
sufficiently high opinion of his services 
to invite him to come home and to 


undertake the re-organization of the 


police. 

Mr. CHILDERS: No; I wish to 
make myself quite clear. Sir Charles 
Warren was first asked by telegraph 
whether he would accept the office of 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and by 
telegraph he replied that he would; 
and then he was requested to come home 
immediately. 
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CommanpeR BETHELL: Then the 
words ‘‘ re-organization of the police ” 
did not occur ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think not. It 
is difficult to say with certainty without 
referring tothe telegrams. My impres- 
sion—and it is pretty clear—is that he 
was requested to come home and take 
up the duties of Chief Commissioner of 
Police as quickly as he could. 

CommanDER BETHELL admitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
know best ; but the point was not very 
important. At any rate, Sir Charles 
Warren was to come home and take the 
command of the police. In such cir- 
cumstances it was natural to suppose 
that the Government of the day, and 
succeeding Governments, would, at any 
rate, pay great attention to any sugges- 
tion that he might make for the im- 
provement of the police; and it would 
have struck anybody as an absurdity 
if it were suggested to them that 
Sir Charles Warren’s proposals for 
alterations in the police would be 
submitted to or criticized, not alone 
by the Home Secretary, but by his 
own subordinate officials. [ Murmurs. ] 
Sir Charles Warren’s proposals for 
alterations in the police had been sub- 
mitted to, or, at any rate, criticized, not 
alone by the Home Secretary, but by 
his own subordinate officials. That was 
what he said; and he should be curious 
to hear whether the Home Secretary 
would contradict it. If that were so, he 
wanted to know how discipline could be 
maintained in any Force whatever? He 
invited the Home Secretary to consider, 
in replying to that, the letter of Sir 
Charles Warren, dated, he thought, 
March 9, 1887, and the letter of a 
similar character received in March, 
1888. Many Gentlemen opposite, he 
knew, disliked the views of Sir Charles 
Warren about the discipline of the 
ent but he doubted whether any 

ember on either side of the House 
would assert that discipline of any sort 
could be maintained in any Force if the 
orders or the proposals of the commander 
of the corps were criticized behind his 
back by his own officials. He cared 
not whether the corps belonged to the 
Army, the Navy, or any other Force. 
He said that such a thing was absolutely 
destructive of all discipline. The right 
hon. Member for Derby yesterday, and 
in a speech in 1886, told the House 
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what was the connection between the 
Commissioner of Police and the Home 
Secretary; and on one occasion, he 
thought, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that connection was one entirely of a 
personal character. The expression 
which he thought the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby used yesterday was not 
less strong and not less interesting— 
namely, that their relations ‘‘ should be 
those of confidential colleagues.” Then, 
in 1886, the right hon. Member for 
Derby spoke of the charges made about 
the permanent officials interfering be- 
tween the Commissioner and the Secre- 
tary of State, and said that, in his 
opipvion, it was absolutely untrue that 
permanent officials interfered in any 
way improperly between him and the 
Commissioner of Police. Now, he would 
ask the Home Secretary whether it was 
not true that complaint had been made 
to him by the Commissioner of Police, 
and substantiated in correspondence, 
that his officials, or some officials, had 
taken upon themselves to correspond 
with, and take some considerable part 
in the duty of, the Home Secre- 
tary in relation to the Commissioner 
generally under cover of the Home 
Secretary’s signature, but he believed 
not always? Did he make his point 
clear? [Mr. Marruews: Oh, yes.] 
Again, he said if that was true and not 
absolutely contradicted by the Home 
Secretary, when possibly a contradic- 
tion might be evoked elsewhere, he 
asked was it wonderful that there had 
been considerable friction between the 
Commissioner and the Home Secretary ; 
and was it remarkable that such a slight 
thing as the publication of an article in 
a magazine should have brought about 
a resignation which had evidently been 
hanging over for some time? They 
had heard a great deal about the 
relations which existed between Sir 
Charles Warren and the Director of 
the Criminal Investigation Department. 
It had been asserted, not by the Home 
Secretary nor in that House, that the 
Criminal Investigation Department had 
suffered by the action of Sir Charles 
Warren. He believed that it was an 
undisputed fact that Sir Charles Warren 
did bring to the notice of the Home 
Secretary in correspondence some months 
ago this much—that the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department was suffering, 
was falling into confusion, because the 
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head of that Department was not able 
to devote his time to his legitimate 
duties. And why? Because he was 
employed elsewhere by the Home Secre- 
tary, or by his authority. He invited 
the Home Secretary to contradict that 
statement if he wished todoso. That 
was all he proposed to say about the 
dispute between Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. Monro; but he did wish that 
the assertion which he had made should 
be clearly understood. He had endea- 
voured, in the observations which he 
had made, to look at this question from 
a point of view which would, he believed, 
be occupied by Sir Charles Warren. Of 
course, they knew perfectly well that 
the Home Secretary occupied a different 
position. His object in intervening in 
the debate had been not exactly to 
apologize—he did not think apology 
was necessary—nor to defend Sir Charles 
Warren, but simply to state, as clearly 
as sible, some of the views which 
he believed were held by Sir Charles 
Warren, and to endeavour to soften 
some of the prejudices which had existed 
against him in consequence of the action 
he had taken with regard to the letters. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 5%.) 
said, that as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pickersgill), who initiated this debate, 
referred rather pointedly to him, he 
thought it was his duty to address the 
House at an early stage of the debate. 
Although he should not do so at any 
great length, he would endeavour to 
put right some few matters about 
which he did not think the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been absolutely correct; 
and he should?also endeavour to put 
clearly the relation between the late 
Chief Commissioner of Police and him- 
self. He apologized to the hon. and 

allant Gentleman opposite (Commander 

ethell) for having interrupted him ; but 
he was anxious that what really took 
place when Sir Charles Warren was 
appointed should be made perfectly 
clear. He did not think the word ‘‘ or- 
ganization,” or ‘re-organization,’ oc- 
curred in the telegram which was sent 
to Sir Charles Warren. But it was not 
an important point, because undoubtedly 
all that did pass in the first telegram 
was an inquiry whether Sir Charles 
Warren would take the office. Sir 
Charles Warren replied that he would do 
so ; and then it was possible—he stood 
corrected if he was wrong—that in the 
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reply some such word might have been 
used. He said it was possible, because, 
as he should show to the House in a 
moment, the word “organization,” or 
‘ re-organization,’ occurred more than 
once in the Report of the first Commit- 
tee, which satin the month of March, 1886, 
to consider the condition of the police. 
However, there was practically no differ- 
ence between him and the hon: and 
gallant Member on that matter. Now, 
he thought he ought to state to the House 
very clearly with what view the ap- 
pointment of Sir Charles Warren was 
made ; and, in the first place, he must 
poten refer to the idea which had 

een shadowed out that, in appointing 
Sir Charles Warren, he had in view some 
militarism in the Police Force. Sir 
Edmund Henderson was a very dis- 
tinguished military officer, and, there- 
fore, the appointment of one military 
officer to succeed another did not imply 
any change in the policy of the ad- 
ministration of the Force. He entirely 
agreed in every word on that subject 
which fell from his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) yesterday. His right hon. 
Friend spoke precisely his (Mr. 
Childers’) view as well as his own, 
when he said that the police should be 
a civil force ; that it should be governed 
upon civil principles, and not upon mili- 
tary principles. As:‘to that there was 
no question whatever. They had not 
the least intention, in the appointment 
of Sir Charles Warren, of altering what 
was the well-known condition of the 
establishment of the police of this coun- 
try ; and he had always been one of those 
who, both in respect to the English 
«9 and especially in respect to the 
rish police, had regretted the military 
tendencies, even in uniform and matters 
of that kind, which had been displayed 
within the last few years. Let him also 
state to the House, without mentioning 
names, that he found it extremely diffi- 
cult, when Sir Edmund Henderson 
ceased to be Chief Commissioner, to 
select a successor to him who, in his 
(Mr. Childers’) opinion, would be best 
suited to carry on the work of the police. 
A great number of applications were 
addressed to him, and . examined the 
claims both of a very large number of 
candidates for the post and of others to 
whom he might offer it. In the end 
the names were reduced to six, three of 
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whom were officers either of the Army 
or of the Navy, and three civilians, so 
that the fact that Sir Charles Warren 
was the man chosen only resulted from 
the fact that he was one of the six best, 
three of whom were civilians. Now, 
he would like to say a word ortwo upon 
the question his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pickersgill) had raised. After the oc- 
currences in February, 1886, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, under his (Mr. 
Childers’) authority, to inquire into the 
origin and character of the disturb- 
ances which took place at that time, 
and into the conduct of the Police 
Authorities in respect thereto. That 
Committee consisted of five persons, 
including himself, four of whom were 
civilians, and one only a_ military 
officer. Therefore, there was no 
militarism in the inquiry which took 
place as to the conduct of the police. 
On that inquiry he had the assistance of 
the present President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie), and the 
present Colonial Secretary (Lord Knuts- 
ford), and he had also the assistance of 
the noble Lord the Member for Derby- 
shire, who sat upon this sideof the House 
(Lord Edward Cavendish), and also of 
Lord Wolseley. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ritchie) would confirm him in say- 
ing that, in the inquiry before the Com- 
mittee, there was not the slightest ten- 
dency towards militarism. The Committee 
looked into the matter from the stand- 
point of the well-known organization of 
the police, and the recommendations 
they made were based upon its existing 
constitution, although they found a good 
many blots which they thought ought to 
be remedied. They mentioned in the 
Report the defective chain of responsi- 
bility, and that the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the superior officers were not 
well distributed, and that much ought 
to be done in that way. They found 
that there was a deficiency of officers of 
superior rank who had not risen from 
the ranks, and who had certain duties 
to perform which could not be as well 
performed by those who had risen from 
the ranks, They also called attention 
to the insufficient communication 
between the different branches of the 
police, and they dealt with a number of 
points which had come before them in 
evidence, and which showed that the 
police, as they then stood, were not 
organized satisfactorily. They made 
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certain suggestions as to reforms to be 
effected, and they adopted an unani- 
mous recommendation that the ad- 
ministration and organization of the 
Force should be the subject of further 
inquiry. That was the general purport 
of their Report. After that Report was 
made the new Chief Commissioner of 
Polive was appointed, and the further 
inquiry was taken in hand. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Pickersgill) had complained 
of the additional number of superior 
officers who were appointed upon the 
recommendation of the Report, and here 
he (Mr. Childers) wished to take fully 
the responsibility of having recom- 
mended that course to be taken. His 
hon. Friend said that too much mili- 
tarism was to be found in the recommen- 
dations of the second Committee ; that 
the Committee endeavoured to infuse 
into the organization of the police mili- 
tary officers in preference to civilians. 
If the House would refer to the Report 
of the Committee, he thought they 
would find that that was not the case, 
The Committee, like the former one, 
consisted of five persons, four of whom 
were civilians. The only military man 
of the Committee was Sir Charles 
Warren, and he had only very recently 
taken over his office. Lverything which 
Sir Charles Warren said to them on that 
occasion was based upon very short 
experience, and, indeed, the Report was 
the civilians’, rather than Sir Charles 
Warren’s. On page 4 of the Report the 
Committee said that, for all local pur- 
poses, the Police Force was practically 
without superior officers; and they gave 
the reason why it was most important 
that the Force should have officers above 
the rank of Superintendents. There were 
two Assistant Commissioners in the Com- 
missioners’ Office; but the Committee 
found that between the Commissioners 
and the Superintendents, who were 
purely district officers, having purely 
ocal duty, there was no one who could 
carry out the orders of the First Com- 
missioner, or who could make those in- 
quiries without which the efficiency of 
the Force could not be insured. The 
Committee pointed out the defects in 
this respect. In the first place, they said 
there was no effective inspection of 
stations by superior officers. Of course, 
a Sepeiatinhat could not inspect his 
own station. Sir Charles Warren re- 
ported to them, from his own observa- 
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tion, that many of the districts, be- 
cause of the want of superior officers, 
had not been inspected for a very long 
time past, and that there was a great 
deal of inefficiency in consequence. In 
the second place, the Committee found 
that the want of a certain number of 
superior officers led to a vast amount of 
centralization. They were of opiaion 
that the centralization of all the details 
of a Force like the Metropolitan Police 
was open to grave objections; and that, 
as far as possible, there should be an 
amount of authority left with the prin- 
cipal superior officers in the different 
districts. The Reports in respect to 
promotion came solely from those who 
had themselves been promoted from the 
lower ranks; and the Committee re- 
ported that it was absolutely necessary 
that between the Commissioners and 
the Superintendents there should be 
officers who should be able to advise 
on such an essential part of the ad- 
ministration of a great force as that of 
a satisfactory promotion. For these 
reasons the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to introduce 
between the Commissioners and Super- 
intendents officers of superior rank. The 
same recommendation had been made in 
1879; but at that time it was only par- 
tially carried out. It was perfectly true 
that the Committee reported that the 
gentlemen who should hold these offices, 
called the offices of Chief Constables, 
should be gentlemen of good social 
standing; and the Committee’s recom- 
mendation was that, as a general rule, 
they should be drawn from the ranks of 
the Army and Navy. But the Committee 
did not recommend that the appoint- 
ments should be made exclusively from 
those ranks; and, as a matter of fact, 
those who were selected were not exclu- 
sively drawn from those ranks, although, 
as the House must know, for such 
offices the probability was that military 
or naval officers were the best men who 
could be chosen. That was the Report 
of the Committee of July, 1886. The 
Report was concluded after he left 
Office, but for it he took entire respon- 
sibility. He did not wish to shirk, in 
the slightest degree, the responsibility 
of having agreed to the Report, coming, 
as it did, from a civilian Committee, or 
what was almost exclusively a civilian 
Committee. Hoe believed that that Re- 
port could be carried out in its entirety 
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with great advantage. He, therefore, 
could not support the view of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Pickersgill), that the Re- 
port would take them back to a system 
which had distinctly broken down. The 
recommendation made in 1879 was only 
partially carried out; but the Committee 
were satisfied that the recommendation 
was a very sound one. He was very 
sorry he could not agree with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Com- 
mander Bethell) in the view he had 
taken of the duty of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police with respect to obedience 
to the commands of the Secretary of 
State. 

CommanpeR BETHELL said, he had 
stated that the Chief Commissioner had 
never questioned the power or the 
superiority of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Home 
Secretary would be better able to answer 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman on that 
point than he (Mr. Childers) was; but he 
maintained that the doctrine contained 
in the letter of Sir Charles Warren, in 
reply to the letter of the Secretary of 
State, was a doctrine which would be fatal 
to proper control. He was sorry Sir 
Charles Warren had taken up such a posi- 
tion. He was one of those who, having 
had some knowledge of Sir Charles 
Warren’s work, not only in this Depart- 
ment, but in other Departments—in civil 
as well as military matters—knew very 
well the high qualities and high cha- 
racter of that officer, and how greatly 
he had raised the efficiency of the 
police from the condition in which it 
had been. But it would be practi- 
cally impossible for any Force to be 
carried on, under our Parliamentary 
system, with efficiency, if it was in the 
power of the Chief Commissioner to 
govern himself by the doctrine he put 
forth in his letter in reply to the Secre- 
tary of State. Such a doctrine was quite 
inconsistent with the principle upon which 
the Metropolitan Police Force had been 
conducted. He had only now again to 
say that neither in the selection of Sir 
Charles Warren, nor in the instructions 
given to Sir Charles Warren, nor in the 
two inquiries which were held, was 
there the least intention to depart from 
those principles of civil administration 
of the police, the carrying out of which 
was, in his judgment, essential to its 
efficiency. He repeated that he entirely 
concurred with what, on this point, his 
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right hon. Friend (Sir William Harcourt) 
said last night; and he felt certain, 
judging from the approval the Secretary 
of State exhibited of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s remarks, the Government were 
of the same opinion. Whoever might 
be selected for the office of Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, he hoped the Home 
Secretary would not be too hurried in 
making that selection, for the appoint- 
ment was probably the most important 
it was possible for a Minister to have to 
make at the present moment. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
MattTuews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
regretted a little that his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Commander Bethell) 
had made the speech he had; for 
he himself desired—the connection of 
Sir Charles Warren with the Depart- 
ment having come to an end—to say 
nothing of him in the House but words 
of commendation for his past services. 
He should try to avoid saying a single 
word that would be disagreeable to Sir 
Charles Warren and his friends ; but it 
would be necessary to say a few things 
which, if they were not so agreeable to 
Sir Charles Warren and his friends as 
what he said on the previous night, he 
must say it would not be his fault; the 
occasion was not of his seeking. He 
could not do better than take the points 
as they arose in the speech of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, premising—there 
was no use in disguising the fact—that 
his hon. and gallant Friend spoke as 
the mouthpiece of Sir Charles Warren, 
spoke in his name, and expressed his 
views. The first view was that the 
Secretary of State, when he issued the 
Minute of 1879—and here he felt his 
hands more free, for the Minute was 
that of his Predecessor—committed an 
illegal act. That was the position of his 
hon. and gallant Friend. 

CommanpDER BETHEL said, he 
would not specifically tie Sir Charles 
Warren to that; but it was his own 
view distinctly. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that was the 
theory of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
and constituted part of his case—first, 
that the Circular addressed to all the 
officers of the Department, and sent to 
many of them, including the Commis- 
sioner of Police, was illegal—that the 
Secretary of State had no power to issue 
such an Order; and, secondly, that that 
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Circular was in some way qualified by 
the covering letter on which that 
Circular was transmitted to the various 
Departments. Such was the proposition ; 
but to assert that the Minute of 1879 
was ultra vires and illegal on the part 
of the Secretary of State was to assert a 
principle Her Majesty’s Government 
could not admit, and which they re- 
garded as so destructive of the whole 
constitutional position of the Police 
Force that they could not allow it te 
pass unquestioned for a moment. To 
say that members of the Police Force 
were to be free, without any check 
whatever, to carry on in newspaper or 
magazine, or through the machinery of 
the Press, publications relating to the 
Department without distinction—for if 
the right were conceded to the Chief 
Commissioner, it must be allowed to 
the Assistant Commissioner and other 
officers—to say this would be to say 
that the conduct of the police might be 
publicly discussed by police officers, the 
discussion ranging over various topics 
connected with administration—for in- 
stance, public meetings and the attitude 
of the police thereto, the manner in 
which the police should be handled, the 
duties the police had to discharge in 
relation to mobs; all such matters 
would become subjects of controversial 
publication, some taking one side, some 
another, the Assistant Commissioner 
differing from the Chief Commissioner, 
and so on through all the gradations of 
the Police Force. The doctrine of his 
hon. and gallant Friend was that the 
Secretary of State should stand by to 
witness this wordy war, powerless to 
control it, without power to stop the 
acrimonious criticism by one officer of 
another in reference to the conduct of a 
Public Department. Why, the very 
statement of such a proposition was 
enough; he repudiated it entirely, and 
emphatically protested against the doc- 
trine that the Secretary of State had no 
right to issue the Circular of 1879 
Then his hon. and gallant Friend said 
not only was the issue of the Circular 
illegal on the part of the Secretary of 
State, and might, therefore, be disre- 
garded altogether—more than that, the 
Circular itself was qualified by some 
covering letter. He had seen that 
letter, and though he would not profess 
to have the precise terms of it correctly 
in his memory, it was a somewhat subtle 
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point—rather legal than military—to 
suggest that this covering letter, written 
by a clerk—by a junior clerk probably 
—could modify a Minute or Order 
issued by the Secretary of State himself 
in the form of that Minute of 1879. But 
it was an untenable point; the letter 
could have no such effect. That he 
submitted confidently to the House. It 
was unworthy of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, and the cause he represented, to 
suppose that this covering formal letter 
could modify a Circular Order sent to 
the Commissioner of Police. Then his 
hon. and gallant Friend said—‘‘ Why did 
you draw this rusty weapon from the 
sheath; why revive the memory of this 
Minute of 1879 on account of the article 
in Murray’s Magazine, when previous 
articles from the same pen were allowed 
to pass unnoticed?” To that he must 
frankly admit that he had not read the 
papers or magazines in which those 
articles appeared; he was totally un- 
ware that Sir Charles Warren had 
written on police administration in 
papers or magazines. His hon. and 
gallant Friend alluded to an article 
about dogs, and he said this had 
been passed over in silence. He con- 
fessed he did not know that the article 
referred to police administration; if it 
did he cried peccavi—certainly he was 
not aware of it. In reference to what 
his hon. and gallant Friend had said, he 
reminded the House that he had never 
uttered one syllable of censure of the 
article itself; what he ventured to 
censure was the setting at defiance the 
Order of the Secretary of State, which 
simply required that any publication of 
the kind should have the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. On the article 
itself he had not one word of censure. 
But his attention was called to this 
article in Murray’s Magazine, not only by 
a good deal of rumour in the Press, but 
by a Question addressed to himself in 
the House. He was asked whether the 
publication of the artiele was in accord- 
ance with the Rules of the Home Office, 
and of the Civil Service generally. Of 
course, thus challenged, he could not do 
other than look at the article, not to see 
if he agreed with its drift, not to see if 
it was in consonance with his own 
opinions,—that was matter of indiffer- 
ence—he only looked to see if the 
article fell within the Home Office Rule. 
Upon that point no two men of sense 
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could differ. Of course the article came 
within the Rule. It contained various 
suggestions in reference to police policy ; 
it contained suggestions as to the future 
olicy of County Councils, and their re- 
ations to the police. No doubt the 
article touched the highest questions of 
police administration, and came within 
the Rule. However valuable the article, 
however well-founded it was, that was 
not the point. The point was that a 
salaried official had publicly discussed 
in the article matters relating to the 
Department in which he was engaged, 
and therefore the Secretary of State 
could not do otherwise than draw the 
official’s attention to the Rule. His hon. 
and gallant Friend complained that this 
was done in a somewhat severe and 
abrupt manner. {Commander BerHett : 
ag! He should be extremely sorry if 
he had been guilty of abruptness or 
acerbity; but he must just say this 
much, which he hoped was no breach of 
confidence, that it must not be supposed 
that his letter of November 8 was the 
first or only communication from him- 
self to Sir Charles Warren on this sub- 
ject. He would allude no more to these 
earlier communications, but he was en- 
titled to say there were less formal, less 
official communications respecting the 
Circular of 1879, before the writing of 
the official letter of which the House 
had heard the terms. Then the next 
point of his hon. and gallant Friend was 
that the answer of the Commissioner of 
Police to the communication from the 
Home Office in no way questioned or 
disputed the personal authority of the 
Secretary of State. But his hon. and 
gallant Friend could hardly have read 
that letter carefully. The Commis- 
sioner, after saying that the Secretary of 
State had no power to issue orders to the 
Police Force, went on to say—although 
he had received the letter containing the 
request of the Secretary of State thathe 
would observe the Circular of 1879, the 
only request addressed to him—he an- 
swered that he entirely declined to accept 
these instructions with regard to the 
Commissioner of Police, and again 
placed his resignation in the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. If 
that was not setting at nought the 
authority of the Secretary of State 
on the subject, then he knew no 
form of words to express that. 
His hon. and gallant Friend was quite 
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right; this was not an accidental or 


isolated expression. His hon. and 
gallant Friend saw much to admire in 
that character of firmness and independ- 
ence that would not resign one jot or 
tittle of his own rights. He (Mr. 
Matthews) could not deny the admirable 
and courageous aspect a character of 
that sort presented; but, at the same 
time, it must be admitted a character in 
which that persistent assertion of right 
was a prominent feature did not lead to 
easy Official intercourse. He thought 
he was not saying too much. He wished 
to measure his words most carefully ; 
but the statement his hon. and gallant 
Friend challenged him to contradict was 
so closely connected with this matter, 
that he could not do better than go 
through it. His hon. and gallant 
Friend said with truth that Sir Charles 
Warren had complained that Home 
Office officials communicated with him 
under cover ofthe name of the Secretary 
of State. That was perfectly true ; that 
was a matter of which Sir Charles 
Warren not only complained ; but that 
with an acrimony that certainly em- 
barrassed the conduct of the affairs of 
the Department. Here he might be 
allowed a word of explanation. Any 
Department such as the Home Office, 
through which a vast amount of business 
passed from day to day, business on a 
variety of subjects far more numerous 
than the Secretary of State could per- 
sonally transact or dispose of, must act, 
in some cases, through the Under 
Secretary and the permanent officials. 
Confining himself to the Department 
of Police, he would undertake to say 
that since Sir Charles Warren had been 
Commissioner the number of communi- 
cations coming from him had far 
exceeded by many times those received 
in former days, written communications 
of considerable length, making a 
variety of propositions, and asking for 
the orders or decisions of the Secretary 
of State. Every une of these communi- 
cations required investigation and 
examination of various kinds, and it 
would be simply impossible for a Sec- 
retary of State to deal with them all. 
This was not only the case at the Home 
Office, but at the Colonial Office, the 
Indian Office, and in other Depart- 
ments, and it was simply impossible for 
the head of the Office to conduct the 
whole of it himself. Important matters, 
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of course, came before him for his con- 
sideration and decision, but minor 
matters must be disposed of by perma- 
nent officials. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
rose to Order. Was not the right hon. 
Gentleman out of Order in standing 
with his back to the Chair? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was sure 
the Speaker would not suspect him of 
any want of respect to the Chair if he 
had inadvertently turned in speaking, 
so that he might be distinctly heard by 
his hon. and gallant Friend. He was 
saying that in every Department there 
must be a variety of matters that could 
not be decided by the Secretary of 
State personally, but must be left to 
minor officials. But it was perfectly 
true that Sir Charles Warren had, over 
and over again, raised the extraordinary 
contention that letters and communica- 
tions that came to him signed by the 
Under Secretary of State had no 
binding effect upon him, and that he 
was entitled to disregard them as having 
no authority whatever. Well, his 
official experience had been short, but 
he believed that to allow a 
doctrine of that sort would make it 
impossible to conduct Public Business in 
any Department. The Under Secretary 
of State and the permanent officials had 
no power of their own, but they acted 
as deputies and representatives of the 
Secretary of State himself, and if every 
pours under their names was to 

e questioned, cavilled at, and disputed 
by those connected with the Department, 
why then the whole disposition and 
order of public life would become im- 
possible. He regretted to have to dwell 
on these topics, but he had been chal- 
lenged to say if there had been com- 
plaints of communications from Home 
Uffice officials. There had been com- 
plaints, and over and over again he had 
tried to dispose of them. Over and 
over again he had asserted the doctrine 
that the Under Secretary spoke in the 
name of the Secretary of State, and 
with his authority, but that assertion of 
his met with little acquiescence or 
response. 

OMMANDER BETHELL said, his 
reference was to matters of material 
importance, not ordinary and minor 
matters. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not in 
a position to speak with any great autho. 
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rity of the practice of official life, for 
he was new to Office, but he was assured 
that the ordinary forms which were in 
existence before he or Sir Charles 
Warren was born, and had been used 
ever since, had been followed in all 
communications between the Home 
Office and subordinate departments. 
Those communications were sometimes 
signed by one of the permanent officials, 
and usually followed the form “I am 
directed by the Secretary of State,” &c. ; 
and for any official, however lofty his 
station, to assert that communications 
from permanent officials and Under Se- 
cretaries were impertinences, and might 
be disregarded by him, would be totally 
subversive of all discipline and order in 
the Public Service. Another point sug- 
gested by his hon. and gallant Friend 
was that Sir Charles Warren’s plans for 
re-organization had been submitted to 
the criticism of his own subordinate 
officers, and now it was understood that 
that reference to a subordinate officer 
indicated the Receiver of the Metro- 
politan Police. That was a character- 
istic complaint, as illustrating what his 
hon. and gallant Friend called the causes 
of friction. The Receiver of the Metro- 
politan Police was by statute a perfectly 
independent official, not subordinate 
to the Chief Commissioner, but having 
his own Secretary and his independent 
functions. He was, as it were, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in regard to 
wee finance, financial adviser to the 

ecretary of State, whose business it 
was to assist the Secretary of State to 
check and control—a difficult matter 
enough—the expenditure of the Metro- 
politan Police. All proposals of expen- 
diture that proceeded from the execu- 
tive branches of the force came under 
his consideration, and he was indepen- 
dent of everybody but the Secretary of 
State. That, he believed, was a per- 
fectly sound view, and he only wished 
these matters could be dealt with by 
someone having a longer experience 
and more official knowledge than him- 
self, but he believed the position was 
indisputable, and it represented a neces- 
sity of official life. But he regretted to 
say that this was a view Sir Charles 
Warren had persistently disputed and 
denied. It was not himself that 
instituted the practice—it was a matter 
of course, whenever any communication 
from the Oommissioner of Police 
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affected or caused expenditure, it had 
been invariably the practice of the Home 
Office to refer this communication to the 
Receiver. The business could not be 
conducted otherwise ; he was the financial 
officer to check, eeonomize, and control 
expenditure, and to prevent anything like 
extravagance and undue expenditure. 
He it was who had to correct any 
estimate, and through his hands all 
payments of salaries passed for all 
members of the force; and it was not 
only the right, but the duty, of the 
Secretary of State to refer all questions 
of expenditure to him. This was a 
doctrine nobody could dispute, or had 
disputed, until Sir Charles Warren dis- 
puted it, as he invariably did, and 
treated it as a matter of indignity and 
a grievance that his proposals should be 
submitted to the Receiver as a matter 
for that official’s criticism and comment. 
It was also true—and it was almost say- 
ing the same thing in other words—that 
Sir Charles Warren had always insisted 
that in his position his relations with 
the Home Office were something like 
what the relations of a separated 
Ireland would be to the rest of the 
Empire, with one persona! link, the 
Crown. Sir Charles Warren’s view of 
his relations to the Home Office were of 
personal subordination to the authority 
of the Secretary of State when he spoke 
in his own name—not, it would seem, in 
regard to the Circular of 1879, not as to 
the publication of controversial matter 
in reference to the Department, but to 
some limited extent the Secretary of 
State might exercise personal authority, 
but the permanent officials had no right 
te speak. Against this idea he must 
rotest. On one point alluded to by his 

on. and gallant Friend he could re- 
assure him. He did not say that the 
Criminal Investigation Devartment iad 
suffered by the action of Sir Charles 
Warren, nor, indeed, did he believe that 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
had suffered through anybody’s action ; 
he believed it was as good as ever it 
was. Sir Charles Warren, no doubt, in 
the matter of criminal investigation, as 
in other matters connected with the 
police, claimed to exercise, desired to 
exercise, began to exercise more imme- 
diate personal control than had ever 
been thought of by his predecessors, or 
by himself in the earlier days of his 
occupation of the position of Chief 
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Comr.issioner. In that he was quite 
withix. his right. It was a department 
subject to his superintendence and 
control ; he was responsible, and he was 
entitled to the fullest information and 
even interference. His(Mr. Matthews’) 

sition on that subject had always 

een in that sense and with that veiw, 
that the Commissioner might exercise 
to the full the authority that belonged 
to him. Having said that he would 
utter no word of criticism about it, nor 
had he done so. Having said thus 
much, he hoped he had satisfied 
his hon. and gallant Friend, and he 
hoped he need say no more in 
regard to observations that fell from 
him, some of which he much regretted. 
Only a few words more. So far as he 
knew—and he asserted it to the best of 
his belief—there had been no change 
whatever between the Home Office and 
the Department of Police since Sir 
Charles Warren took office. Exactly 
the same system, so far as he knew— 
and he only wished some older Secre- 
tary of State were present to confirm 
him—the same procedure, the same 
practice, the same form of communica- 
tion, the same mode of administration, 
had been followed during the last two- 
and-a-half years as had been followed 
probably since the institution of the 
Department. He had taken special 
pains to inquire if there had been any 
modifications in the mode of communi- 
cation, in the submission of proposals, 
in the manner in which letters were 
dealt with, signed, and answered; and 
he was assured that for long before he 
came into Office there had not been the 
slightest change. If, therefore, relations 
which were found peaceable and accept- 
able to every former Commissioner of 
Police, were not found acceptable, and 
did not tend towards peace, in more 
recent times, it was through no fault of 
his. He repeated, no change whatever 
had been made as regarded the rela- 
tions between the Chief Commissioner 
and the Home Office; he had been 
treated as former Commissioners had 
been treated, and, so far as the Home 
Office was concerned, with exceptional 
consideration, inasmuch as a vast num- 
ber of requisitions and requests pro- 
ceeded from him. His activity was most 
admirable, and there was no branch of 
the Department that his active mind did 
not incessantly seek to improve. The 
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amount of correspondence, the number 
of plans to be considered, sanctioned, or 
the reverse, was enormous; nor were 
there any proposals from him that did 
not ultimately prove acceptable. Having 
now dealt with the observations of his 
hon. and gallant Friend, and though he 
had said much he would have avoided, 
he hoped he had not given unnecessary 
offence or annoyance. One word to the 
hon. Member opposite, who was entirely 
mistaken if he supposed that the Assis- 
tant Commissioner went riding about as 
a sort of General Officer attended by a 
troop of dragoons whom he led to a 
charge upon the mob. This picture 
was completely the creation of the hon. 
Member’s own fancy. ‘lhe Assistant 
Commissioner never went out at the 
head of the mounted men. He had 
to deal with matters relating to the 
mounted part of the Force, with the 
supply of saddles and accoutrements, 
to see to remounts, that the horses 
bought were sound—in fact, he attended 
to matters of organization, for which, 
as a Cavalry officer, he was well quali- 
fied ; but he had nothing to do with the 
conduct of the Force. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hexton) said, he thought the continua- 
tion of the debate had been of great 
public value, in that it had called forth 
a repudiation of that claim for inde- 
pendence for the Chief Commissioner 
which Sir Charles Warren had sought 
to establish. He was glad that the 
Home Secretary had repudiated that 
claim as warmly as any Member on that 
side of the House. But there had been 
no repudiation—and, indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressly declined 
to meet that point—of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the article in Murray’s Maga- 
sine. Those sentiments might briefly 
be stated as follows:—That if the 
searched history down during the pre- 
sent century it would be found that down 
to 1886 the mob of London exercised a 
decided influence in London, and then, 
for the first time, lost it ascendancy in 
that year. The ridiculous character of 
such a statement ought to have been 
repudiated by the Home Secretary, and 
he should have protested against the idea 
enunciated throughout the article that the 
police ought not to be submitted to criti- 
cism. But he did not rise to continue 
that point of debate, but to ask once 
more for a reply to his statements in 
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regard to the financial condition of the 
police of the Metropolis. He had stated— 
and had no intention again to substan- 
tiate the statement by details—that while 
in the last 10 years the population of 
London had increased by 23 per cent, 
and the rateable value by 38 per cent, 
the cost of the police had increased 
by 44 per cent and their numbers by 
344 per cent, and were thus in advance 
of the highest figure of any other town 
in England. He had pointed out that, 
being limited by Statute, the police had 
always stuck like limpets to the 9d. 
rate ; that expenditure had risen 
with the 9d. rate; and had gone 
ahead of the popuiation and had come 
to this—that in 1887 the expenditure of 
the police had exceeded the revenue, 
while the 9d. rate was being levied 
as before. The total of the 94. 
rate allowed by Act of Parliament 
amounted to £1,290,000 odd, and there 
were further sources of income, £176,000 
from public and private bodies to whom 
services were rendered, and some 
£55,000 from various other sources of 
income, reaching a total of £1,521,719, 
while there had been an expenditure, 
striking out all items of expenditure of 
an extraordinary character in respect 
to buildings and other matters, of 
£1,542,812, an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of £20,000. Under such 
circumstances, while going to the full 
extent of the 9p. rate, the rising 
expenditure would necessitate passing 
another Act raising the 9d. rate to a 
higher sum. Upon those statements 
he asked for a reply. It was a very 
serious matter, that rise in police expen- 
diture of 44 per cent in 10 years; and 
in making his request for information, 
or for correction if he was wrong, 
he said again that he could not see how 
the evil could be checked, except by 
giving the people who paid the money 
the right to exercise some control. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, the debate had opened their eyes 
to the difficulties the Home Office 
found in controlling the police. Those 
difficulties had been clearly disclosed in 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary and the right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers). He (Mr. J. Rowlands) 
was glad his hon Friend had reite- 
rated his opinion that the people of 
London should manage their own police, 
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and the sooner the rest of the House of 
Commons came to that opinion the better 
would it be for London. Then, when 
the gentleman at the head of the Force 
happened to lose his head—as Sir 
Charles Warren, good officer though he 
was did—the County Council, with the 
full weight of popular opinion at its back, 
would soon teach him a wholesome 
lesson. But into that point of the dis- 
cussion he did not desire to enter further. 
Theright hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh, in his quotations from 
the Report of the Committee of two years 
ago, showed the failureof that Report and 
the source of present difficulties. The 
Report insisted that it was necessary to 
have some ‘‘superior persons” in certain 
positions. Herein was the great blot on 
our police administration, that whenever 
there was a responsible post to be filled, 
with a large salary attached, then those 
men who had gone through lower grades, 
mastering ali details and profiting by 
long experience, were passed over in 
favour of some “superior person’ to 
whom the superior salary was given, 
the claims of the man who by honest 
hard work had earned promotion being 
ignored. Against that system he strongly 
protested. It was a policy that had 
been carried out fora long time, but 
against it many Members would not 
cease to protest. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given reasons why he thought 
the appointment of four Chief Con- 
stables for London had been an advan- 
tage; but he (Mr. J. Rowlands) could 
only take practical experience of the 
relations of the police to the people of 
London as compared with what they 
were in years gone by, and thought the 
creation of four Chief Constables had 
been a great misfortune for London. 
The Superintendents of Police should 
have a much more responsible position, 
each having authority and responsibility 
within his own district; nor was it 
necessary to have any authority between 
himself and the Chief Commissioner. 
There would then be decentralization 
and sub-division, which the ereation of 
four Chief Constables did not secure, 
but rather increased centralization. 
[Jnterruption.] To Provincial Gentle- 
men those matters might not be im- 
portant; but to London Members, taking 
an interest in the welfare of their con- 
stituencies, it was of serious importance, 
and they would not divide until the 
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subject was threshed out. Another 

int that required attention was the 
increase of the mounted police in Lon- 
don. In any part of the City the 
mounted patrol might be seen with his 
sword by his side. But why was he 
there? Ifa burglary, or any crime, 
was being committed, of what use was 
the mounted patrol for prevention or 
detection? If the City were in a state 
of siege he might be useful. These 
mounted men were not serviceable as a 
Civil Foree—they were a kind of gen- 
darmerie. What had been the result of 
their being employed to keep a crowd 
of people in order? A body of foot 
police could do it much more effectually. 
A London mob was usually good- 
natured; it was generally the fault of 
the police if it became otherwise. Any- 
one who had had experience of London 
crowds must have seen how the police 
gradually obtained control without con- 
flict; but the moment a mounted man 
was put on duty he commenced turning 
his horse about—the crowd, the mob, 
the rabble, as they were sometimes 
called, became aggravated, and then 
such incidents as that which occurred 
the other night at Clerkenwell Green 
arose. From the best information he 
could obtain, it appeared to him that if 
there had been no mounted police there 
would have been no disturbance. It 
arose from the mounted police riding 
among the people, and one person was 
arrested whose only offence was trying 
to pick "P another who had been thrown 
down. He was a resident in a respect- 
able artizan neighbourhood; he was 
bailed out by a master man; and it 
was clear that the police on that 
occasion had not to deal with a lawless 
rabble, but with respectable artizans. 
But the action of the police was such as 
to excite distrust among these people, 
instead of their being regarded as 
guardians against crime and lawless- 
ness. In the changes of organization 
the system of Chief Constables should 
be abolished, and also the system of 
mounted patrols, except so far as they 
might be useful in scattered suburbs. 
Unnecessary expense was entailed, with 
the result demonstrated by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
James Stuart), in figures that demanded 
serious attention. If that attention 
were not given, then, when the time 
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found that the people of London who 
had to pay were thoroughly alive to the 
exigencies of the case. He urged the 
Home Secretary seriously to take the 
matter in hand, with a view to the 
introduction of such changes in manage- 
ment as would bring back the old feel- 
ings between police and oe as they 
existed in days gone by when the 
constable was not encouraged to live 
in barracks, when he lived among the 
people and had touch with the feeling 
among his neighbours, felt himself part 
of the popular system, and not set apart 
from the people among whom he per- 
formed his duty. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he recognized the 
courageous and high-minded manner in 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
the Holderness Division (Commander 
Bethell) had defended his absent friend. 
Not very often were absent friends so 
defended. He could assure the hon. 
and gallant Member, that though he 
took an absolutely different view of Sir 
Charles Warren’s public performances 
he had formed the same estimate of the 
late Chief Commissioner’s private cha- 
racter. He had also to compassionate 
the Home Secretary on the difficult task 
he had had during the past year. He 
was not aware of the difficulties, or he 
would not have added his mite to them. 
He was not aware of the constant scenes 
of wrangle and dispute at the Home 
Office between the Secretary of State and 
the Chief Commissioner. He would not 
pause to ask whether Sir Charles Warren 
retired or not because he wrote an 
article on dogs ; but he thought electors 
had to congratulate themselves on the 
fact that Sir Charles Warren was not 
appointed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, but by a Liberal Government out 
of slavish panic that arose in London 
when a few windows were broken. The 

eople of London might draw some in- 
ormation from that action of a Liberal 
Government who paraded as the friends 
of the poor, and on the first occasion 
when the poor assembled to cry for bread 
were the first to send over to Suakin for 
a soldier to put them down. He often 
wished the Galleries of the House were 
larger, in order that the people of tho 
country, who were so very grateful to 
the Chiefs of the Liberal Party and 
elected them, might mark the difference 
between platform and Parliamentary 
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utterances. In former debates, in refer- 
ence to the conduct of the police and 
public meetings, he had endeavoured to 
obtain what he considered to be justice 
for the people of London ; and, without 
disrespect to any Members of the Liberal 
Party, he ventured to suggest to some 
of the poorer electors of London that if 
they looked for justice or protection from 
the Chiefs of the Liberal Party they 
were, indeed, relying on a broken reed. 
In that matter the people could think a 
little for themselves; the Birmingham 
bourgeois Caucus had promulgated no 
ukase on London matters. It did not 
matter that a man was trampled down 
in London; he must be an Irishman 
before the Liberal Leaders would stand 
up for him. The sympathies and tears 
of a Liberal audience must be evoked, 
according to the Birmingham pro- 
gramme, over the deaths of two men at 
Mitchelstown ; not a tear for the two 
poor men killed under almost precisely 
similarcircumstancesin London last year. 
It was a strange thing thatthesympathies 
of the Leaders of the Party could only 
beevoked when capital was to be made out 
of them—([ Laughter |—political capital 
he meant—such capital as would enable 
them to ride into Office upon some 

opular cry, to change places with hon. 
Gdationen who now occupied the 
opposite Benches; but he could assure 
them that when the day did come to 
change places, when on the wave of 
popular opinion, as they would call it, 
they rode into Office they justly merited, 
in London the change would not be due 
to popular opinion, but from sheer 
weariness and the wish on the part of 
the people to change something that 
might be bad for something that, per- 
haps, was not much worse. As regarded 
the appointment of a General Officer to 
command the mounted men, he would 
draw the attention of the Home Secre- 
tary to the fact that, in the many cases 
he had bad to subwit to him of collisions 
between the police and the people, he 
had not always charged the police with 
having been the aggressors, nor was it 
invariably on the mounted men he had 
_ endeavoured to fix the blame. He would 
not say they had invariably acted in a 
brutal and barbarous manner; but he 
would say that, on many occasions, men 
and horses were strangely out of control. 
In the ocourrence at Olerkenwell Green 
on the 13th, a state of affairs existed 
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among the mounted men not satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the appointment 
of a Cavalry man to command them. 
He pressed his hon. Friends to go to a 
Division now and quickly, in order that 
the people might see the Liberal Party 
were in earnest about something. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 
30: Majority 113.—(Div. List, No. 294.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in said Resolution.” 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he thought they had some right to 
an explanation as to the financial aspect 
of the question put forward by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
J. Stuart), that the ratio in the last 10 
years of the cost of the police had in- 
creased more than double the increase 
of population. 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tase HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Wortizy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, of course, engaged, 
as he had been, upon other Estimates, 
it was impossible for him to take up and 
deal with the figures and propositions 
advanced by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. James Stuart). Though he 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) could not ade- 
quately deal with the financial points 
raised, he could not accept the accuracy 
of the calculations and the inferences 
drawn therefrom. The hon. Member 
had proceeded on a fallacious method, 
taking the year 1887, comparing that 
year with a previous year, and con- 
cluding that there had been a steady 
increase during the intervening period. 
The year 1887 was an altogether excep- 
tional year, and it was not fair to take 
it for comparison. A lazge influx of 
visitors to the Metropolis added largely 
to the labours of the Force and to police 
expenditure. There was the further 
addition of some £186,000 for the pur- 
chase money of a freehold site for the 
new Central Offices, in addition to the 
rent of present Offices. He admitted 
there had been some increase in expen- 
diture on the upper ranks; but the 
proportion of higher officers barely ex- 
ceeded that in Provincial Forces. He 
believed he could follow the hon. Mem- 
ber, if the opportunity were more favour- 
able, through all the items, and show 
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that an exceptionally unfavourable year 
had been chosen, upon which a fallacious 
argument had been founded. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he was 
surprised that, after allowing a day for 
consideration of this important point, 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department should 
plead that if he had had an opportunity 
of looking into the facts he could answer 
the figures. He denied that he had 
taken exceptional years forcomparison— 
he had chosen fair average years from 
the Annual Returns. On those he had 
based his statement. In 1878 the total 
cost, excluding anything of an excep- 
tional nature, cost of buildings, and so 
on, was £1,075,237. In 18:7 it was 
£1,542,812, and upon the figures he 
gave he based his statement of the in- 
crease of expenditure beyond pro- 
portionate increase in population. The 
solid fact existed that, whereas the popu- 
lation in 10 years increased 23 per cent, 
the cost of the police had increased 44 per 
cent. The expenditure of the Metro- 
politan Police in each year from 1884 
onward was as follows (taking round 
figures ) : — £1,340,000, £1,378,000, 
£1,440,000, £1,500,000, and £1,540,000. 
It was a significant thing that with the 
quinquennial valuation, up went police 
expenditure ; they stuck to their 9d. rate 
like limpets. That came of giving the 
police a rate they were not respor.sible 
for raising. That the Government might 
have an opportunity of answering the 
statement he made in detail on a former 
occasion, he begged to move the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he endorsed what his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Stuart) had said, and 
seconded the Motion he would have been 
prepared to move himself. With fulness 
and ability his hon. Friend stated his 
case, and again had repeated it in a 
condensed form, but the Government 
had not taken the trouble to make any 
reply. The plea that there had not been 
time was an argument in favour of Ad- 
journment. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
( Mr. James Stuart.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 25; Noes 
116: Majority 91.—(Div. List, No. 295.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
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Taz FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would appeal to 
hon. Members to allow the Vote to be 
taken. Admitting there had been an 
increase, it was not one for which the 
present or the late Government were 
responsible; it had been the growth of 
many years; and,as he knew himself, 
was in consequence of communications 
and arguments addressed to the Home 
Office and to the Heads of the Metro- 
politan Police, as to the requirements of 
the Metropolis, and the strain which on 
particular occasions was placed upon the 
men employed. He could assure hon. 
Gentlemen that all the facts as bearing 
upon the financial question should be 
carefully examined by the Home Secre- 
tary, and no expenditure should be 
sanctioned that could not be justified to 
the House and the ratepayers. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, if he 
was to understand that the Government 
pledged itself to a thorough examina- 
tion into the facts, he would be content. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
appointed a Committee some months 
ago, one of whose functions was to 
review the whole financial position, the 
growth of expenditure, and to consider 
how far it had kept pace with the grow- 
ing demands of London. 

Mr. JAMES STUART again rose. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had exhausted his right to speak, 
and could only speak by indulgence. 

Mr. JAMES STUART, while dis- 
claiming any intention to continue de- 
bate, asked the indulgence of the House, 
and proceeded, amid some cries of 
‘‘Order!” to say it was clear that the 
Government had not studied the figures. 
He hoped, however, they would now 
take the subject into consideration. He 
brought no charge against the present 
Government; on the contrary, he at- 
tributed the state of things of which he 
complained to the administration of the 
police without popular control. That 
was.the whole point of his remarks. 
Would the Home Secretary say if the 
Committee had commenced their work ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, they had 
been sitting for some months. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he would 
press the matter no further. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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BANN DRAINAGE BILL.—[{Brtt 312.) 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order forresuming Adjourned 
Debate on Appointment of Select Com- 
mittee be read, and discharged.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he objected to that course being followed 
with that and other Bills. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Member to object to the 
withdrawal of the Bill. 

Dr. TANNER said, he thought there 
was recent precedent for objecting to 
the withdrawal of a Bill, and that he 
was entitled to do the same. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Quite an unusual 


course. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


SUFFRAGANS’ NOMINATION BILL 
[Lords}.—{[Bit 263.) 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress 12th November. ] 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, as it was obvious there would be 
no opportunity for discussing the Bill, 
would it not be better to withdraw it at 
once ? 

Tse SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
it was for the Minister in charge to 
take that responsibility. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH remarked, that 
other Bills had been withdrawn in the 
absence of the responsible Minister. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
though the Bill stood at Committee 
stage, it had on previous occasions been 
taken at a late hour without debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If opposition is 
offered, the Bill, of necessity, is set down 
for another day. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PUBLIO ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates Procedure (Grants of Sup- 
ply) be referred to the Committee of Public 
Accounts.—(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 16th November, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 16th November, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
—Crvi, Service Estimates; Cuass 1[V.— 
Epvcation, Science, anp Art, Votes 2, 3, 
& 4. 

Resolutions [November 15] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Bankruptcy Law Amendment * [384]. 

First Reading—Quarter Sessions * [383]. 

Committee— Report—Land Charges Registration 
and Searches [356]. 

Withdarwn—Parliamentary Elections (Return- 
ing Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) [4]. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A MEMBER 
(MR. SHEEHAN). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Let- 
ter, relating to the imprisonment of Mr. 
Jeremiah D. Sheehan :— 

Tralee, 
Nov. 14th, 1888. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you that the Bench of 
Magistrates presiding at Petty Sessions at Kil- 
larney on Tuesday, 13th Nov. 1888, of which 
I was chairman, convicted Mr. Jeremiah D. 
Sheehan, a Member of the House of Commons, 
of the offence of using threatening and abusive 
language to District Inspector Rodgers, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, while in discharge of his 
duty, and ordered the said Jeremiah D. Sheehan 
to find bail to be of good behaviour for twelve 
mouths, himself in £50 and two sureties in £25 
each; and in default ordered that the said 
Jeremiah D. Sheehan be imprisoned for one 
calendar month. 

Mr. Jeremiah D. Sheehan having declined to 
find bail as aforesaid, he was yesterday, 13th 
Nov., conveyed to Tralee Prison to be im- 
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prisoned for the said term, and he is at present 
in the prison at Tralee. 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ceci R. Rocuz, R.M. 
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The Right Honble. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—. 
POST OFFICES--GATESHEAD OFFICE. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the Postmaster General, Why 
there is no telegraphic delivery office in 
connection with the Gateshead Post 
Office; or whether a similar state of 
things exists in any other borough with 
a population of 60,000 ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
telegrams for certain outlying districts 
are delivered from the post office in 
Gateshead ; but as regards other por- 
tions of the town the delivery is effected 
from Newcastle. This arrangement 
was made in what were believed to be 
the best interests of the residents. A 
large force of messengers is maintained 
at the telegraph office at Newcastle, and 
that office has direct communication with 
most of the principal towns in the King- 
dom. It was believed, therefore, that 
messages for Gateshead could be more 
quickly delivered from Newcastle than 
from the post office in-Gateshead itself. 
The arrangement is an exceptional one ; 
and I may say that the question whether 
it should be maintained is at present 
under consideration. I shall be happy 
to receive any suggestions from the hon. 
Member or his constituents. 


POST OFFICES (METROPOLITAN DIS- 
TRICTS)—MEMORIAL OF POSTMEN, 
&e. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he can give any information with regard 
to those clauses of the Petition received 
by him in August of last year from the 
district and suburban postmen which, 
in his answer of 27th October, he re- 
served for further consideration ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Yes, 
Sir. The summer clothing has, as the 


postmen desired, been made of lighter 
material, and better capes have been 
provided. On the subject of extra pay 
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for extra duty, my recommendations 
have long been before the Treasury, and 
Iam et their Lordships’ decision 
daily. The other questions which affect 
the blishment are of a complicated 
nature, and require further considera- 
tion. 


SALMON FISHINGS (SCOTLAND)— 
LEASES—SALMON FISHING IN LOCH 
NEVIS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been directed to an advertisement issued 
within the last few days by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, in- 
viting offers for a ten years’ lease of the 
salmon fishings in Loch Nevis and the 
sea, ex adverso of the lands of North 
Morar, on the west mainland of Inver- 
ness-shire ; whether these fishings have 
been previously let; and, if so, at what 
rent, and to whom ; whether representa- 
tions have reached him that the placing 
of bag nets by tenants of these fishings, 
the only mode of fishing this rocky 
coast for salmon, will be highly preju- 
dicial to the white fish and herring 
fishermen, who from time immemorial 
have fished these waters without ob- 
struction ; and, whether he will stop any 
leasings of salmon fishings until the 


promised Committee on Salmon Fish- 


ings in Scotland shall have reported ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No, Sir; the fishings have 
not been previously let. Representa- 
tions have been made to me as to the 
interests involved, and I have asked the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to suspend taking any further action in 
the matter at present. 


BANK ISSUE ACT, 1845—THE BELFAST 
BANKING COMPANY. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lerd Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the accounts of the Bel- 
fast Banking Company be subject by 
statute to public audit; if he can state 
the amount of gold and legal securities 
held against deposits by the Belfast 
Banking Company at present; if the 
Belfast Bank be empowered as a “‘ bank 
of issue”; and, if so, can he state the 
amount of paper issued; what reserve 
is now actually held to meet the paper 
issue of the Belfast Banking Company ; 
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and, if such reserve be equal to the re- 
quirements of the Banking Act, 1844 ?” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said. The ac- 
counts of the Belfast Banking Company 
(Limited) are subject by statute to pub- 
lic audit. The published accounts ap- 

ar to contain all the information asked 
or in relation to the assets and liabili- 
ties of the bank. The bank is one 
empowered to issue notes. Full infor- 
mation of its notes in circulation and 
the gold held against the same is to be 
found in the Returns which are pub- 
lished in Zhe Dublin Gazette at the end 
of each period of four weeks. These 
Returns are also furnished at like 
periods and duly verified by declara- 
tions t. the Commissioners of Stamps 
and Taxes, whose duty it is to see that 
the gold and silver coin held satisfy the 
requirements of the Bank Issue Act of 
1845. The Banking Act of 1844 is the 
English Act. 


EAST INDIA—HYDERABAD (DECCAN) 
MINING COMPANY—THE NIZAM. 
Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will inform the House if he 
is aware of any negotiations now being 
on foot with the object of obtaining 
from the Nizam’s Government an altera- 
tion of the terms of the contract made 
between that Government and Mr. 
Watson, such alteration being intended 
to include some fresh arrangement with 
reference to the royalties payable by the 
Deccan Mining Company ; whether any 
such negotiations could proceed without 
sooner or later passing through the 
Residency at Hyderabad; and whether 
he will undertake that no alteration in 
the terms of the original contract should 
be sanctioned by the Indian Govern- 
ment if it were detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the Nizam ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State is aware that 
proposals relating to the Deccan Mining 
Company arenow under the consideration 
of the Nizam’s Govornment at Hydera- 
“bad, in consultation with the Resident. 
No terms have been yet submitted for 
the approval of the Secretary of State 
in Council ; but, of course, no alteration 
detrimental to the interests of the 
Nizam will be sanctioned. 


Mr. Blane 
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Mr. KELLY: May I ask if there 
really isa Resident at Hyderabad ? 
Sir JOHN GORST: Yes ; certainly. 


IRELAND—HOME [NDUSTRIES~LACE- 
MAKING, &c. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the visit paid by Mr. Alan 
Cole in October last to Irish lace-mak- 
ing centres is the only one sanctioned 
since the suspension of his visits and lec- 
tures; whether representations have been 
since received by the Irish Government 
as to the value and importance of con- 
tinuing these visits and lectures, as part 
of a movement in course of successful 
development for promoting technical 
instruction in connection with home in- 
dustries like lace making, embroidery, 
and crochet work; whether requests 
have been also received from different 
lace-making centres in Ireland for a 
regular continuance of such lectures and 
visits ; and, whether Mr. Cole can, there- 
fore, be directed to visit and lecture at 
these centres in March and October of 
next year ? 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (whoreplied) said: The reply 
to each inquiry contained in the first 
three paragraphs of the Question is in 
the attirmative. As regards the last 
paragraph, no decision has been as yet 
come to respecting the arrangements for 
next year. Butthe matter is at the prer 
sent time receiving eareful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, What was the 
total cost (for fees and travelling ex- 
penses) of Mr. Alan Cole’s lecturing 
tours in Ireland, in connection with the 
Irish lace industry, in the years 1886, 
1887, and 1888; and under what sub- 
head of the Vote for the Science and 
Art Estimates this expenditure is in- 
cluded ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Writtam Harr Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) (who replied) said, 
the total cost in the years named was 
£412 19s. 3d. The fees for lectures were 
charged to Sub-head A (2), and travelling 
expenses to Sub-head G (8) for the years 
1886 and 1887, and to Sub-head H(8) for 
1888. 
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Post Offce— 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND)—POLLU- 
TIONS FROM THE CLYDE — LOCH 
LONG AND LOCH GOIL. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
is aware that the pollution of Loch 
Long is still continued by the deposits 
of dredgings from Greenock and Glas- 
gow to the extent of many thousands 
of tons in each week; whether the Go- 
vernment can now state the course in- 
tended to be pursued to mitigate the 
nuisance, having in view the scientific 
Reports on the pollution of Loch Long 
and of Loch Goil; and, whether it will 
be possible to take any steps to compel 
the dredgings to be deposited towards 
Ailsa Craig, or otherwise than in, or at 
the mouth of, Loch Long? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): I understand 
that dredgings from Glasgow continue 
to be deposited in Loch Long to the 
extent of many thousands of tons each 
week. I am told that at present Green- 
ock is not contributing any dredgings. 
Communications are at present taking 
place between the Board of Trade and 
the Clyde Trustees on the subject; and 
until the result of these negotiations is 
known, which I expect to be soon, the 
Government are not in a position to 


determine what course should be 
pursued. 
COMMON LODGING HOUSES, 


METROPOLIS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
consider the propriety of strengthening 
the law for regulating common lodging 
houses in the Metropolis, and of seeing 
that the provisions now in force are 
more fully carried out as regards in- 
spection, registration, and over-crowd- 
ing? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Police Authorities that 
the provisions of the existing law are 
fully carried out. There are officers 
specially appuinted in every district of 
London to inspect the common lodging 
houses, and to enforce the existing Re- 
gulations against overcrowding and 
against insanitary conditions. The Re- 
gulations have proved, in the main, 
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sufficient to prevent over-crowding and 
to secure cleanliness and order; but I 
think they are capable of being 
strengthened as regards the inspection 
of sanitary improvements, and I will 
consider that question carefully with 
the assistance of the Local Authority. 

Mr. HOWELL asked whether there 
were any Reports from these Te 
which could be laid on the Table 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he did not 
think the Reports were in a forma to be so 
produced. 

Mr. HOWELL asked whether many 
of the terrible outrages in the East End, 
not only recent, but those that had hap- 
pened during the last few years, were 
not more or less associated with the 
common lodging houses ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I could not as- 
sent to that proposition in its general 
form. 


POST OFFICE—CONTRACT FOR POST- 
CARDS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether in 
the case of the contract for post-cards 
given to Messrs. De la Rue a sealed 
pattern or sealed patterns were kept ; 
and, whether all such sealed patterns are 
still in possession of the Government, 
and available for comparison with the 
post-cards actually manufactured ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No provision was made in 
the contract with Messrs. De la Rue for 
any sealed patterns strictly so-called. 
Consequently, no such sealed patterns 
were provided; but two bundles of 
post-carde comprised in the then exist- 
ing stock of post-cards, which had all 
been provided by Messrs. De la Rue, 
were, in 1880 (the date of the contract), 
marked by them as specimens or stand- 
ards for weight and quality. These 
bundles, being a portion of the stock of 
the Controller of Stamps, had to be pro- 
duced to the Inspectors of the Board of 
Inland Revenue at each quarterly stock- 
taking ; but, unfortunately, on the occa- 
sion of the stock-taking at the end of 
the first quarter of 1883 they were in- 
advertently issued to a Postmaster 
instead of ordinary bundles. It is to be 
regretted that this accident happened ; 
but it should be stated that no difficulty 
could have arisen therefrom, because 
that which was more in the nature of a 
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sealed pattern than the bundles them- 
selves still existed. The post-cards in 
the bundles were according to patterns 
of posi-cards which were approved in 
1877 by the Board of Inland Revenue, 
and have since been kept in the speci- 
men book, which is in careful custody. 
I may add that the Board are assured 
by their expert officers that the quality 
of the post-cards supplied by Messrs. De 
la Rue has in no way fallen off since the 
date of the contract. 

Mr. HANBURY asked who was re- 
sponsible for the fact that there was no 
sealed pattern, and who was responsible 
for the custody of these patterns, which 
took the places of sealed patterns ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that he had 
stated that the stock was in the care of 
the Controller of Stamps, and he as- 
sumed that that officer would therefore 
be responsible for them. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) wished to know how 
long a time the contract had to run? 

Mr. JACKSON: Two years, I think. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will this contract 
run for 10 years without any real guid- 
ance as to weight and quality ? 

Mr. JACKSON replied, that there 
were samples for three years when the 
accident occurred, which hs had stated. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS ([/*ELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON NEW PIER. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
has seen a letter, which appeared in the 
Cork daily papers of Tuesday, November 
13, written by the Rev. M. P. Norris, of 
Ballycotton, in which the reverend gen- 
tleman describes the effects of the late 
gale on the Ballycotton New Pier, and 
the present ruined condition of the sea 
wall and other works; whether he will 
instruct Mr. Wolfe Barry to inquire into 
these allegations before presenting his 
Report to the Treasury; and, whether 
he will give instructions to the Irish 
Board of Works to have such repairs 
immediately executed as will insure the 
safety of this pier, for which £20,500 
has been just paid to the contractor, on 
. thecertificate of Mr. Manning, their chief 
engineer, and which the Grand Jury of 
the County of Cork have refused to take 
over from the Board of Works ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) also 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether Mr. Wolfe Barry has yet made 


Mr. Jackson 
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his Report on the condition of the Bal. 
lycotton Pier; whether it is a fact that, 
in consequence of the recent gales, a por- 
tion of the pier head was blown away, 
that the old fissures have been widened, 
and that 11 new cracks have appeared 
in wharf pavement after the storm of 
the 6th instant ; whether it is true that 
on the 20th ultimo a large fishing boat 
was driven ashore upon the remains of 
the old pier, not 100 yards from the har- 
bour’s entrance, and was with difficulty 
saved by the prompt and energetic ac- 
tion of Mr. Steel and the coastguards; 
and, whether any immediate repairs will 
be carried out to prevent further damage 
and coliapse ; and, if so, who is to carry 
out and be responsible for the necessary 
repairs ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) in reply, said, that the hon. 
Member for East Cork had forwarded to 
him a copy of The Cork Examiner contain- 
ing the letter from the Rev. M. P. 
Morris, referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question. The information which 
reached him from Ireland did not con- 
firm the somewhat exaggerated and 
alarmist statements which appeared in 
the letter. In a telegram he received 
from Ireland this morning it was said 
there had been no serious damage done 
to the pier. He had, however, sent the 
papers to Mr. Wolfe Barry, and asked 
him to look into the matter. 

Mr. LANE asked, whether, in the 
event of damage having been done, the 
Board of Works would execute the ne- 
cessary repairs ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would see that if his (Mr. Jackson’s) 
information was correct—namely, that 
there had been no serious damage done, 
there was no serious damage to repair. 

Mr. LANE asked, whether, if Mr. 
Wolfe Barry reported that the pier had 
been seriously injured, the hon. Gentle- 
man would give instructions to the 
Board of Works to execute any necessary 
repairs which thecircumstances required? 

Mr. JACKSON said that the hon. 
Gentleman must see it would be 
extremely improper for him to give any 
answer pledging the Government to a 
course until they had seen the Report of 
Mr. Wolfe Barry. When the Report 
was received it would be the duty of the 
Government to consider it and decide 
what action, if any, should be taken 
upon it, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SEN- 
TENCE ON MR. DENIS O’SHEA, MAC- 
ROOM QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the sentence of four 
months’ imprisonment recently passed 
by County Court Judge Ferguson, at the 
Macroom Quarter Sessions, upon Mr. 
Denis O’Shea, of Carriganimma, for 
intimidating a Mr. Cotter by writing 
him a certain letter ; whether it is a fact 
that Cotter swore that he did not receive 
the alleged intimidating letter, and sub- 
sequently, when the letter was read to 
him, further stated that even had he 
received the letter it would not have in- 
timidated him ; and, whether a further 
judicial investigation of the case will be 
ordered ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Chief 
Secretary has no power to review the 
decisions of County Court Judges. The 
course suggested in the last paragraph 
of the Question cannot be taken. 

Dre. TANNER said, he must really 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
give him an answer to the second para- 
graph of the Question—namely, whether 
Mr. O’Shea was in prison for having 
intimidated a man who stated he was 
not intimidated, and for having written 
an intimidatory letter, which letter he 
stated he never received ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had already 
stated to the hon. Member that this per- 
son was in prison under an order of the 
Oounty Court Judge, and that the Chief 
Secretary had no authority or right to 
go into the question. 

Dr. TANNERintimated that he would 
raise the Question on a future day, in 
another form. 


THE CURRENCY COMMISSION—THE 
REPORT—FALL IN EXCHANGE. 


Strr ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
drawn to that portion of the Report of 
the Currency Commission in which the 
Commissioners unanimously dwelt on the 
injury inflicted on the European employés 
of the Indian Government by the con- 
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tinuous fall in exchange, on the ground 
that— 

“ They derive no benefit from the fall of gold 
prices, as the fali has affected wholesale more 
than retail prices, and has not affected at all 
many of the prices in which they are in- 
terested ;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of India, will consider a scheme 
for rendering the home pensions and 
sick and leave allowances of such em- 
ployés independent of the fluctuations of 
exchange ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The passage quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber gives an incorrect view of the 
opinion of the Commissioners when 
separated from its context. The whole 
passage is this— 

‘*So far as their incomes are spent in India, 
or are devoted to the purchase of commodities 
the gold price of which has fallen as much as 
that of silver, they do not sustain any loss. 
But on a large proportion of their remittances 
to Europe they derive no benefit from the fall of 
gold prices, as the fall has affected wholesale 
more than retail prices, and has not affected at 
all many of the prices in which they are inte- 
rested. In reply to this it is pointed out that 
the loss sustained by the servantsof the Govern- 
ment in connection with their remittances is a 
matter for discussion and settlement between 
themselves and theiremployers. If the salaries 
of the Indian officials do not represent as much 
real remuneration as before, the Government 
will ultimately be compelled, by the same 
forces which settle the market value of all other 
commodities, to increase their salaries.”’ 


It does not seem desirable to the Secre- 
tary of State to deal with one branch of 
the subject while the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the general 
report is under consideration. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE: Who 
is the authority with whom these Euro- 
pean servants of the Indian Government 
can negotiate in order to obtain the 
addition to their pensions and leave 
allowances ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: They must ne- 
gotiate through the Government under 
whom they serve and the Secretary of 
State in Council. 


COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND)—IMPROVEMENT LOANS. 
Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 

caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, with reference to the state- 

ment of the Commissioners of Public 

Works in Ireland, that the improvement 
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loans granted by them to owners of 
land are mostly to persons who have 
acquired ownership under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, Whether he has approved 
of these advances, under the Rules ap- 
plicable to owners, to nominal owners, 
who have not appreciably reduced their 
debt to the State for the whole purchase- 
money; whether the Government have 
any lien whatever for these further ad- 


vances on the one-fifth purchase-money | 
when deposited by the landlord; or) 
whether, in the event of default and | 


failure to realize both advances, the 
whole purchase-money must first be 
credited, and the loss on the second 
advance will fall on the Government 
alone, with no security whatever; and, 
whether it is at all clear that both ad- 
vances have priority over any previous 
obligations for which the tenant-right 
may have been pledged ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Of the improvement 
loans granted to owners in the six 
months preceding the last Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Works, 29 out of 
55 were to purchasers under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. Such persons cannot, of 
course, as yet have appreciably reduced 
their debt to the State in respect of the 
ar gaage haa of their properties. 

ut no loans have been sanctioned to 
purchasers under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, except where the Board of Works 
were satisfied that the selling value of 
the property was in excess of the com- 
bined charges for purchase and for the 
land improvement loan, and after notice 
had been given to the Land Commis- 
sioners of the application for the loan. 
The hon. Member should bear in mind 
that the value of the property in the 
hands of the purchaser under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act includes the tenant-right, 
which furnishes a margin of security in 
the ease of these loans, and also that 
the annual value of the property is 
improved by the loan in excess of the 
extra charge imposed upon it. With 
regard to the second and third para- 
graphs of the Question, the Government 
. have no lien for such advances upon the 
one-fifth of the purchase-money de- 
posited by the landlord; but in the 
event of a sale of the property by the 
Land Commissioners, it would be sold 
subject to the Board’s charge for the 
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| improvement loan, which, they are ad 
| vised, has a priority secured toit. The 
_ Board are likewise advised that it is 
perfectly clear that both charges, that 
for the purchase-money as well as that 
for the improvement loan, have a 
priority over any previous obligations 
attaching to the tenant-right of the 
purchaser. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given 
reasons why the Commissioners conclude 
that they can make these advances with 
safety. I do not think that that is any 
‘answer to the Question I have asked. 
| Does he, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
| quer, approve of the proceedings ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Of course, it is 
impossible that the Treasury could in- 
vestigate every single one of these 
cases; there are no means of doing so. 
But the principle of such advances has 
been sanctioned, and a Schedule contain- 
ing the particulars is submitted to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): What is the amount that 
has been advanced ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If my right hon. 
Friend will ask me that Question on 
another occasion, I will answer him. I 
have not the figures with me. 





PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
KNAPHILL PRISON. 

Mr. HANKEY (Surrey, Chertsey) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the present condition of the prison at 
Knaphill, Woking, which is now almost 
entirely unoccupied ; and, whether, in 
view of the great want of suitable 
barrack accommodation at present exist- 
ing throughout the country, he will at 
once take such steps as will enable him 
to convert the prison into barracks, or 
utilize it for the military service of the 
country ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannopre) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Communications have been entered into 
with the Home Office with a view of 
obtaining for military purposes the 
buildings and lands of the Woking Con- 
valescent Oonvict Prison; but no de- 
cision has yet been arrived at. The 
position of these buildings, within easy 
reach of Aldershot, makes it most 
desirable to obtain them. 
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SUGAR BOUNTIES (INTERNATIONAI, 
CONFERENCE)—FURTHER PAPERS. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can lay upon the Table any 
further Papers relative to the Conference 
on Sugar Bounties, in continuation of 
the Papers last presented ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I shall be happy to lay 
Papers on the Table if my hon. Friend 
will move for them. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—BLOCKADE OF 
THE ZANZIBAR COAST. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If he will 
produce or quote the instructions which 
the Admiralty have been requested to 
issue to the Naval Commander regarding 
the blockade of the Zanzibar Coast; and, 
any instructions to the British Repre- 
sentatives on that coast as to the mea- 
sures they are to take for the safety of 
British subjects in the event of hostilities 
resulting from the blockade ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frrovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): It would be contrary to 
a sound practice to produce or quote the 
instructions to the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief regarding the blockade of the 
Zanzibar Coast. I have repeatedly 
stated that the details are left to his 
discretion, in concert with the German 
Admiral. The general purpose and 
limitation of the operations are defined 
in the Papers before the House. Again, 
no special instructions have been given 
to the British Representatives for the 
safety of British subjects. The Consul 
General has shown the utmost solicitude 
for their safety, and the blockade was 
postponed for a week, so that they might 
be withdrawn from dangerous posi- 
tions. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether, in regard to the political ques- 
tion, he was to understand that the 
blockade of the German portion of the 
coast was to be undertaken by British 
ships, to be left entirely to the Admiral, 
and that no instructions on that point 
had been given ? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON: I have 
again and again stated that the Admiral 
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has been placed fully in possession of 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he will use his discretion 
in regard to the division of the 
work. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: What 
are the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the use of 
British vessels in blockading the German 
portion of the Zanzibar coast ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : The hon. 
Member must have read the Papers 
which have been laid on the Table of 
the House. They give the plainest de- 
scription of the purposes of the blockade, 
and it will be strictly limited to those 
purposes. 


AUSTRALIA — QUEENSLAND — AP- 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR 
HENRY A. BLAKE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he is in 
a position to inform the House of the 
nature of the reply received from the 
Acting Governor of Queensland to the 
telegram despatched on Monday last 
relative to the appointment of Sir 
Henry Blake? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorst) 
(Chatham): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer this Question in the unavoid- 
able absence of the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de 
Worms). The reply was received last 
night, and is as follows :— 


‘«The Officer Administering the Government 
of Queensland to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, received 15th November, 1888, 6.45 
p.m.—Referring to your telegram 12th Novem- 
ber my Ministers consider—(1) That Sir Henry 
Blake is not known in Australia as a gentleman 
who has administered responsible government 
with discretion and success; (2) that the im- 
portance of the Colony entitles it to a Governor 
of proved ability and discretion in the adminis- 
tration of responsible government; (3) that his 
experience in responsible government is con- 
sidered to be one year’s service in Newfound- 
land; (4) that his previous experience is, in 
their opinion, a disqualification for the office 
of Governor of Queensland; (5) that the ex- 
pressed disapproval of his appointment, when 
announced, was spontaneous, immediate, and 
general; (6) that this disapproval was more 
strongly accentuated because the appointment 
followed closely upon a constitutional crisis, 
where the rigid adherence to the exercise of 
prerogative came in direct antagonism with 
responsible government, when the former had 
to give way; (7) that it is impossible to make 
the appointment from an Imperiai point of 
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view alone. A gentleman appointed simply as 
the conservator of Imperiai interests can in no 
adequate sense be called a Governor. The 
Governor of a Colony with responsible govern- 
ment must work heartily and loyally for the 
interests of the Colony. When Imperial and 
Colonial interests clash the Governor’s Minis- 
ters have always sought out and advised a 
course that would harmonize both. (8) The 
Colonial Legislature votes and the Colony pays 
the Governor’s salary. The amount voted, and 
the fact of payment, imply approval of the 
occupant of the office. My Ministers desire 
me also to point out that their being asked 
now to give specific reasons against the ap- 
pointment shows that they were reasonable or 
right in seeking to express an opinion before 
the appointment was made.—A. H. Patmer.”’ 

The answer to this telegram will be 
communicated to the House as soon as 
there has been time for its considera- 
tion. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
add, with reference to an answer given 
last night by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
that what my hon. Friend intended to 
convey was that the Governor’s salary 
is “ provided’’—not ‘‘ voted”—by the 
Colony, as it is secured by a permanent 
law, and is not subject to an annual 
Vote. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
we are to understand that the ‘‘ previous 
experience ”’ alluded to by the Ministers 
of Queensland was that of an Irish 
Resident Magistrate ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I cannot tell. I 
have only read what the Colonial Minis- 
ters say, and the hon. Member is just as 
well able to interpret it as I am. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that the communication appeared 
in the newspapers before he read it; 
and can he say whether it was sent by 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or by a Representative of the 
Colonial Government in this country ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: I must have 
Notice of this Question. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Is it 
not the fact that the Colonial Govern- 
ment vote the money necessary for the 
Governor’s residence in addition to the 
sum provided by the Act of Parliament 
for his salary ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: I am not an- 
swering for my own Department, and I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
me Notice of a Question of that kind. 


Sir John Gorst 
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POOR LAW — ALLEGED ILL-TREAT- 
MENT OF CHILDREN IN ST. GEORGE’S 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the alleged ill- 
treatment of children in the St. George’s 
Workhouse, Southwark ; and, what 
action he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): One of 
the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board attended a meeting of the 
Guardians of the St. Saviour’s Union 
last evening, and the Guardians ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to thoroughly 
inquire into the facts. Acopy of the 
Report will be forwarded to the Board, 
and the Board will then consider what 
further action, if any, on their part will 
be necessary. 


BRITISH GUIANA — ALLEGED ILL- 
TREATMENT OF MR. DE SOUZA. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he 
intends to take any, and what, action 
in reference to the alleged unjust treat- 
ment of Mr. de Souza by the Judges of 
British Guiana ? 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe) also asked the hon. 
Gentleman, Whether he will obtain a 
full official Report of all the circum- 
stances connected with the case of Mr. 
de Souza, lately sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of 
court in British Guiana, and of the 
expressions used by Chief Justice 
Chalmers in passing the sentence. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said, in a letter 
received at the Colonial Office on the 
12th instant, Mr. de Souza has notified 
that he intends to prefer charges of mis- 
conduct against the Chief Justice and 
the other Judges of British Guiana ; but 
that he had been prevented from having 
those charges ready for transmission by 
the mail then leaving. On the receipt 
of the charges Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider what action should be 


taken ; and if they are not accompanied 
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by a full Report will call for such 
further Report as may be necessary. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that Mr. de 
Souza, a coloured barrister, practising 
in British Guiana, bas been sentenced, 
without appeal, to fine and imprison- 
ment, and to come up for judgment 
when called upon within 12 months, for 
contempt of Court, in respect of a 
matter not pending before the Court ; 
and, whether there is any authority or 
precedent for punishment for contempt 
in respect of a matter not pending before 
the Court. 

Mz. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether the commenting on or criticism 
of Judges or judicial proceedings, after 
such judicial proceedings have ceased 
to be matters sub judice, constitutes a 
contempt of Court under the English 
Law ; whether the Law on this point 
administered in British Guiana differs 
from that of the Courts in the United 
Kingdom, and if so, why ; and, whether, 
if the Judges of British Guiana have 
acted in contravention of the Rules of 
British Law, there is any, and what, 
means open to the person aggrieved by 
such action to bring their conduct under 
review of the Home Government, or by 
appeal to the Privy Council ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstEr) (Isle of Wight) : 
My only knowledge of the case referred 
to is from the statements made in the 
House last night, and from the Questions 
upon the Paper. There is both authority 
and precedent for punishment for con- 
tempt after judicial proceedings have 
terminated, and in respect of a matter 
not pending before the Court. It de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the act 
complained of, and whether it is such 
as to be likely to bring the adminstra- 
tion of justice into disrepute or con- 
tempt. As far as I know there is no 
difference in this respect between the 
law which would be administered in the 
Courts of the United Kingdom, and that 
applicable in British Guiana. It has 
been decided that the Court of British 
Guiana can commit for contempt, and 
that no appeal lies from their deci- 
sion. 


Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE asked, 
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for contempt in respect of a matter not 
before the Court ? 

Smrr RICHARD WEBSTER said, it 
was impossible for him to say ; but there 
was not the slightest doubt that punish- 
ment could be inflicted after the termi- 
nation of proceedings in cases which 
came within the principles he had laid 
down. 

POST OFFICE—MESSRS. DE LA RUE & 


CO."S CONTRACT FOR POSTAL 8STA- 
TIONERY, 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther any proposal has been made to the 
Postmaster General, the Treasury, or 
the Inland Revenue Department, by 
Messrs. De la Rue and Co., the present 
contractors for the postal stationery, to 
forego their existing contract, under 
certain conditions, with a view to enable 
the Post Office to reduce the price of 
post-cards to 64d. and 7d. per dozen re- 
spectively ; and, whether, in the interest 
of the public, the Government are pre- 
pared to entertain any such offer if 
made to them ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The answer to the 
first Question of the hon. Member is 
“Yes.” His second Question raises a 
very delicate and difficult issue. On 
the one hand, there is a proposal the 
adoption of which would lead to an 
immediate economy to the Exchequer 
and an advantage to the public, but 
with the abandonment of the principle 
of competition with reference to the 
contract. On the other hand, there is 
the distinct recommendation of the 
Select Committee on the Revenue Esti- 
mates that, in future, all such contracts 
as this under consideration should be 
determined by public competition, and 
should not be made for a long period. 
There is nothing more tempting to a 
Government than in these cases, where 
contracts are about tu expire in a couple 
of years, to secure an immediate reduc- 
tion of the Estimates by the renewal of 
the contract on better terms, that re- 
newal to be applicable to a portion of 
the contract stillrunning. But it should 
be remembered that in such cases the 
contractor, of course, reckons upon 
compensating himself for what he im- 
mediately gives up to the advantage of 


Whether anyone had been imprisoned | the public by the higher terms which 
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he secures for the latter part of the con- 
tract, and which are to the disadvantage 
of the public. To accept the present 
proposal would be to repeat, to a great 
extent, the proceeding which has given 
rise to so much complaint in the case of 
the existing contract. I am not, there- 
fore, prepared to consider the present 
offer of Mr. De la Rue, unless the House 
were of opinion that there were excep- 
tional reasons for accepting the offer 
which outweighed the advantages likely 
to arise from competition and from short 
contracts, to which the Committee 
attached so much importance. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked, 
Whether it did not occur to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the whole 
difficulty would be solved were the pub- 
lic allowed to supply their own post- 
cards cut to the proper size, and to put 
on a halfpenny stamp ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that was a 
point upon which he could not express 
an opinion without consulting the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, for 
how long Messrs. De La Rue had pro- 
posed to renew the contract ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Ten years from the 
expiration of the present contract. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS ACT—LEGISLATION, 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government will, 
during the Recess, consider the question 
of introducing a Bill, in the next Session, 
to consolidate and amend the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, the sub- 
ject-matter as to which is now regulated 
by some 18 Acts of Parliament? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): While 
admitting that it would be an advantage 
to consolidate the Bills relating to arti- 
zans’ and labourers’ dwellings, the Go- 
vernment are not able to see their way 
to dealing with the question at present, 
as they have other Consolidation Bills in 
hand ; but the question will have the 
early attention of the Government. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he would sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Statute Law Commission might pre- 
pare a Bill which, at all events, would 
— the understanding of the 
aw. 


Hr. Goschen 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 
ment will undertake to introduce the 
Bill for the formation of an Agricultural 
Department early next Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I cer- 
tainly hope and intend, so far asI am 
concerned, that a Bill of the kind should 
be introduced next Session. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) inquired 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
cause inquiry to be made as to the work 
done by the Agricultural Departments 
of Foreign Governments, and give such 
information as they could obtain to the 
House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will see whe- 
ther it is possible to lay before the 
House the information which the Go- 
vernment possesses upon the subject. 


REDUNDANT APPOINTMENTS AND 
REDUCTIONS. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it would be possible to give the House a 
Return of the number of redundant 
appointments of vver £500 a-year that 
had been abolished without compensa- 
tion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he would consider whether such a 
Return could be furnished with regard 
to redundant offices abolished and reduc- 
tions made during the last two years. 


UNIVERSITIES SCOTLAND) BILL, 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I wish to ask whether the First Lord of 
the Treasury can state the numbers and 
the names of the Scotcash Members at 
whose instance the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Southern Division of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) reeommended 
him to defer the consideration of the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill for such a 
share of Parliamentary time as could 
be spared from the discussion of the 
Appropriation Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I do 
not think that any auswer I have given 
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with reference to the Question which was 
put to me with regard to the Universities 
(Scotland) Bill bears the interpretation 
which the hon. Member has put upon 
it. I never imputed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh that he had consulted the Scottish 
Members; but I said that he had ex- 
pressed an opinion which the Govern- 
ment thought was an exceedingly good 
one, and of which they were glad to 
avail themselves. I did not understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
sulted—{ Mr. Wattace: He said so.} 
If the right hon. Gentleman said he con- 
sulted them, he is best able to answer 
that himself. I did not impute that to 
him. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Iam sorry that my hon. Friend, who was 
in the House with me till half-past one 
last night, did not tell me he was going 
to put this Question, because then I 
should have been prepared to answer 
him either directly or by giving the 
First Lord of the Treasury the necessary 
information. But the fact is simply 
this: I was under the impression that 
the Government were going straight 
through with the Estimates, and then 
with the Appropriation Bill; and I was 
also under the impression, from com- 
munications made to me by several of 
the Scottish Members—not by one, but 
by several—that they did desire to have 
a debate upon the Universities Bill this 
Session—not that they approved, in all 
its clauses, of the Bill, because there 
are parts of the Bill I myself most 
strongly object to, and I know they 
most strongly object to, but they thought 
it would be convenient that there should 
be a debate on this Bill. And with 
that information and that object, I 
told the First Lord of the Treasury 
I thought it would be a good thing 
—I said nothing about the Scottish 
Members—if, when the Votes had been 
passed, and we reached the stage of the 
Appropriation Bill, we had a debate on 
the Universities Bill. I still think that 
course would be desirable. It would be 
in the interests of the question, because 
the Universities Bill has never been 
discussed in this House at all. That is 
all I said. 


SOUTH AFRICA—DINIZULU. 
Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked the Under Secre- 
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tary of State for India (in the absence 
of Baron Henry de Worms), Whether 
the Government had received any con- 
firmation of the telegram in to-day’s 
Times as to the entry of Dinizulu and 
several of his followers into Natal ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
We have to-day received the following 
— from Sir Arthur E. Have- 
ock :— 


“November 15. Dinizulau has come to 
Natal; has been apprehended to-day; he is 
in custody of Natal police force. Tchingana 
has been apprehended in Zululand. Special 
See has been commenced to-day at 

owe.” 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS)— 
THE MEETING ON CLERKENWELL 
GREEN. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked, Whether the 
Home Secretary had yet received any 
further information from Mr. Lushing- 
ton, one of the Metropolitan police 
magistrates, on the subject of the recent 
dispersal of a meeting on Clerkenwell 
Green ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had received a Report from 
Mr. Lushington stating that there was 
no evidence at all before him of there 
having been any attempt on the part of 
the police to disperse the people at the 
Clerkenwell meeting. He could not fix 
the precise spot in Farringdon Street 
where the people first began to interfere 
with a post-office van, threatening the 
¢river, and finally attempting to over- 
turn the vehicle. A man seized the 
reins, and a policeman having come to 
the assistance of the driver, the man 
assaulted the policeman. A cry was 
raised that the mounted police were 
riding down the people, and some stones 
were thrown by the crowd. The wit- 
nesses cited for the defence had proved 
nothing like a dispersal of the crowd by 
the police. What one of the witnesses 
had alleged was that the police had 
‘broken the crowd into small knots.’’ 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Do I 
understand the assertion to be that there 
was no attempt to disperse the meeting 
at Clerkenwell ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; that is tho 
distinct effect of the letter. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Are there not two 
instances of dispersal—the one at the 
meeting at Clerkenwell Green and the 
other in connection with the post-office 
van ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman asked the 
officer in charge of the police to make a 
Report on the subject ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : On two occasions 
I have communicated to the House the 
substance of Reports from the police. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman answer 
my Question about Mr. Lushington’s 
remark, made for some purpose I sup- 
pose, that ‘‘The police had done no 
more than their duty ?” 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I did not read 
that part of the letter— 

“T said that if the mounted police had pre- 
vented an accumulation of the crowd at a dis- 
orderly point, they did no more than their 
duty. 1 did not say that they had been break- 
ing up the crowd into small knots in the sense 
used in the House of Commons.” 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): With reference 
to the conversation that took place last 


night as to the course of Business, I | 
| tois. 


then said that I would give the earliest 
information to the House as to the 
course which I proposed to take. I see 
from the Notice Paper that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland will move on Monday for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose of 
further facilitating the Purchase of Land 
in Ireland. I propose to move an 
Amendment to that Motion, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


“That, in lieu of proceeding again to vote 
the sum of £5,000,000 so as to place the State 
in the direct relation of landlord to the Irish 
occupier, under the provisions of ‘ The Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,’ it is expedient, 
especially in view of the lamentable sufferings 
caused by recent evictions in Ireland, to extend 
the provisions of ‘ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887,’ so as to empower the Land Court to re- 
duce or cancel the arrears of rents found to be 
excessive, as well as to deal with the rents 
themselves, after the example of the legislation 
recently and beneficially applied to the croitcrs’ 
holdings in Scotland.” 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 


-—— ) 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
SuppLy—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxrass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp 
ART. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £195,303, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1889, for the 











Salaries and Expenses of the Science and Art 


| Department, and of the Establishments con- 


nected therewith.” 


Mr. A. H. DYKE AOCLAND (York- 
shire, W. R., Rotherham) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
if he had considered the relation of the 
Science and Art Department to the 
legislation of the House? Already on 
two occasions Technical Education Bills 
had been brought before the House of 
Commons, both of which had proved to 
be abortive. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated last year that the 
Government were determined that the 
working classes should have technical 
education in spite of the difficulties 
which had been thrown in the way. He 
hoped the Government would adhere to 
Although he had no wish to dis- 
cuss the question of technical education 
generally, he desired to refer to that part 
of it—the Science and Art Department 
—which might be said to be connected 
with it. It was perfectly certain that 
more demands would be made on the 
Department in the future, and many 
difficulties yet remained to be solved. 
He wished to point out that the present 
administration of the Department was 
already broken up into two parts, and 
the relations between Whitehall and 
South Kensington must sooner or later 
be seriously considered, and to some 
extent altered. Already South Ken- 
sington was doing a great deal of work 
in direct connection with the elementary 
schools. Out of the large grant of 
£90,000 for science and art classes, an 
increasing part of it was going to the 
higher elementary schools—schools like 
that at Birmingham, which was already 
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drawing considerable sums from the 
Department, and whose demands were 
expected to go on increasing. Besides the 
grant to classes there was the large grant 
of £37,000 for the drawing classes, and 
of £5,000 for training colleges. It was 
perfectly certain that since the publi- 
cation of the Reports of the Commission 
there would be more demands for science 
teaching in connection with the  ele- 
mentary schools. In the course of 
a few years they hoped to see even- 
ing schools and continuation schools 
growing up in the country, and most 
assuredly there would be a demand 
from them for grants for science and 
scientific teaching. Had the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Oouncil considered the ques- 
tion of the inspection and examination 
of this kind of teaching? Was it to be 
done by the Whitehall Inspectors? A 
considerable amount of difficulty might 
be created in this matter, because it would 
be most undesirable to establish a system 
of double inspection and examination. 
So strongly did the Royal Commission 
feel upon the subject, that in their final 
Report on the Elementary Education 
Acts they had published several of the 
questions set by the Whitehall Inspectors 
in relation to the instruction given in 
special subjects. At page 151 of the 
Report, the questions set on paper in 
the Fifth Standard to boys, ranging, as 
a rule, between 11 and 12, were given— 
‘*1. Impenetrability and elasticity do not 
apply to atoms. Explain this and give illus- 
trations. 2. A nail driven into a piece of wood 
is not a case of impenetrability. Explain this. 
3. Compressibility is due to the approach of the 
molecules. It is a proof of porosity. Explain 
the words in italics. 4. There are two kinds of 
forces to be found. Explain this and give 
examples ; ’’ 
and so on. The Royal Commission 
called attention to these questions, in 
order to show that some of the White- 
hall Inspectors were scarcely qualified 
to conduct such examinations. He 
wished to know what Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to do? Wasthere 
to beanamalgamation of the two Depart- 
ments into one at Whitehall or, on the 
other hand, were there to be two sets of 
Inspectors engaged in examining the 
same kind of work undertaken in the 
same sets of schools? He wished now 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that more and more were they 
coming to the time when the State would 
be compelled to do something in respect 
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of secondary education. The middle 
classes who were paying heavily, in the 
shape of rates, for elementary education, 
would soon demand from the Govern- 
ment the better recognition of the se- 
condary schools, and further assistance 
for them. It must also be borne in 
mind that, in many parts of the country, 
secondary schools did not exist at all, 
and it was quite evident that there again 
the Science and Art Department would 
have a very important part to play. So 
far as the elementary schools were con- 
cerned they were open to all classes, and 
in some of the large industrial towns he 
was glad to see that the middle classes 
were sending their children to mix with 
the children of the poor. Both would 
benefit from this. But this was no the 
ease with science teaching. Hitherto the 
children of the rich were practically shut 
out from some of the greatest advan- 
tages of efficient teaching, the instruction 
being given mainly to the industrial 
classes. In the two Technical Education 
Bills which had been brought before the 
House, the Science and Art Department 
had been indicated as the authority 
which was to take charge of the matter 
and to provide the subjects. That 
seemed to him to be a very important 
question. When once the Science and 
Art Department began to provide sub- 
jects, great pressure would be put on 
them to make grants. If the thin end 
of the wedge was got in in this way, it 
was impossible to say how far it might 
go. They wanted specially in regard to 
this Department to decentralize as much 
as they could ; but there was one thing 
they wanted also to do, and ke was glad 
the Department was encouraging it, and 
that was to draw nearer all the existing 
agencies of scientific teaching in the 
different parts of the country, and make 
it more in accord with the University 
Extension Movement that was going on. 
One of the Inspectors reported, the other 
day, that in the teaching of geography 
in his district, by far the best instruction 
was given on notes made by a teacher 
who had been attending one of the Uni- 
versity Extension Courses. So far as 
the teachers were concerned, a great 
deal more was necessary, and to his mind 
the question of the teachers was the most 
important point of all. He condemned 
mere grant earners, and was of opinion 
that that class of teachers did great 
harm to the cause of scientific teaching 
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He was inclined to say that if they were 
to withdraw any grant, part of the grant 
for payment by results should be the first 
to go, while for really effective scientific 
teaching it ought to be increased. He 
thought they were all coming to the con- 
clusion that there was a considerable 
amount of evil in the existing method of 
making the grants. They were paying 
the teachers upon purely commercial 
lines. He wanted to get rid of that sys- 
tem where possible, and to get teachers 
with a higher ideal of teaching. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in his Report of last year 
on the Science and Art Department, 
said— 

‘* During the past few years there has un- 

doubtedly been an improvement, but this is 
manifest chiefly in the avoidance of gross 
errors. There has not been a corresponding 
progress in the manner of teaching, or in the 
amount taught. The teachers teach much in 
the same way that they did, and teach about 
the same things, only they avoid the conspicuous 
blunders to which the Examiners have called 
attention in their successive Reports. ‘This is 
the reason why the numbers in the first class 
remain low, though the actual rejections are 
diminished. We must once more repeat the 
statement of former Reports, that some know- 
ledge of chemistry and physics is an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the study of physiology ; 
and that teachers simply waste their own time, 
and that of the Department, in attempting to 
teach physiology to pupils who do not under- 
stand the difference between carbon and car- 
bonic acid. 
Professor Huxley was of opinion that 
one thing we wanted for technical 
and commercial education was science 
teachers. In an address delivered at 
Manchester in November, 1887, Pro- 
fessor Huxley made these remarks— 


**T venture to say that there are no persons 
more cognizant of the defects in the work of the 
Science and Art Department than those who 
administer it. But those who talk in this way 
should acquaint themselves with the fact that 
proper practical instruction is a matter of no 
small difficulty in the present scarcity of pro- 
perly-taught teachers, that it is very costly, 
and that in some branches of science there are 
other difficulties, which I will not allude to. 
But it is a matter of fact that, wherever it has 
been possible, practical teaching has been intro- 
duced, and has been made an essential element 
in examination ; and no doubt, if the House of 
Commons would grant unlimited means, and if 
a teachers were to hand as thick as black- 

erries, there would not be much difficulty in 
organizing a complete system of practical in- 
struction and examination, ancillary to the 
present science classes. Is it possible, under 


the conditions, to enlarge the work of practical 
teaching and practical examination, which is the 
one desire of those who administer the Depart- 
ment? . . . For this purpose, for the obtaining 
of teachers of science and of technical classes, the 
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system of catching a boy young, making a pupil 
teacher of him, —— the poor little mortal 
to og his little bucket into a still smaller 
bucket, that which has just been poured into 
it, and passing him afterwards P seed the 
training college, where his life is devoted to 
filling the bucket from the pump from morning 
till night, without time for thought or reflec. 
tion, is a system which should not continue. 
I repeat, that kind of thing will not do for 
science teachers, for science teachers must have 
knowledge, and knowledge is not to be acquired 
on these terms. . . . So far as science 
teaching and technical education are concerned, 
the most important of all things is to provide 
the machinery for training proper teachers. 
The Department of Science and Art has been 
at that work for years and years, and though 
unable, under present conditions, to do so much 
as could be wished, it has, I believe, already 
begun to leaven the lump to a very consider- 
able extent. It has often occurred to me that 
probably nothing would be of more service in 
this matter than the creation of a number of not 
very large bursaries or exhibitions, to be gained. 
by persons nominated by the authorities of the 
various science colleges and schools, more to 
supply good teachers than anything else.” 
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For his own part, he could not help 
fancying that £5,000 might have been 
better spent in teaching a smaller 
number of teachers, and teaching them 
more effectively. He very much doubted 
whether any real progress in scientific 
training was being made in the training 
colleges at the present time. Whatever 
else happened, he hoped the Vice Presi- 
dent would do all he could to provide 
efficient training for the teachers. He 
was firmly convinced that that was 
necessary, and he would only add that, 
in order to do it thoroughly, they ought 
to bring Departments like this more in 
connection with the wants of the 
country. Before he sat down he would 
like to read one or two words from the 
Special Report of the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold on ‘Certain points connected 
with Elementary Education in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France.” Mr. Arnold 
said— 

“‘ The instruction is better in the foreign 
popular schools than in ours, because the 
teachers are better trained. This is the main 
reason of the superiority, that the teachers 
are better trained. But that they are better 
trained comes from a cause which acts for good 
upon the whole of education abroad, that the 
instruction as a whole is better organized than 
with us. Indeed, with us it is not and cannot 
be organized as a whole at all, for the public 
administration which deals with the popular 
schools stops at those schools, and takes into 
its view no others. But there is an article in 
the constitution of Canton Zurich which well 
expresses the idea which prevails everywhere 
abroad of the organization of instruction from 
top to bottom as one whole; the higher estab- 
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lishments for teaching shall be brought into 
organic connection with the popular school.’ 
He was quite convinced that until we 
had a Minister of Education, we could 
not get that organization of education, 
which was needed quite as much in the 
interests of the poorer classes as it was 
in the interests of the richer classes. It 
was in that sense that he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman was omer | 
the subject. He was glad that during 
the last 25 or 30 years much of the 
work of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment had accomplished splendid things 
for the industrial classes. The Depart- 
ment had given them opportunities for 
acquiring scientific knowledge, of which 
they would otherwise have remained in 
absolute ignorance. Great changes had 
taken place since the Department was 
started. Elementary education had 
made a rapid advance, even into the 
region of secondary education, but he 
thought that great changes were still 
needed in organization, so that they 
might be able to make the best of their 
materials. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he had put down a Notice on the Paper 
of his intention to move the reduc- 
tion of this Vote, but in doing so, it must 
not be supposed that he in avy way 
wished to reduce the amount given by 
the State for the purpose of promoting 
science and art instruction ond, technical 
education. Indeed, he thought it would 
be a great advantage if still larger sums 
of money were voted for that purpose. 
In going back to the beginning of the 
history of the Department, it was some- 
what strange to find that a Department 
of Art was commenced even before the 
idea of a public Department in connec- 
tion with elementary education was con- 
templated. In 1836 a Committee of this 
House which inquired into the subject 
reported that instruction in Art or 
Design, as it was then called, should 
form the basis of a system of popular 
education, and thus a School of Design 
was the beginning of the system of 
granting aid to some sort of techni- 
cal instruction in our schools. There- 
fore, for upwards of 50 years this work 
had been going on. In 1847 another 
Committee sat and reported that the 
education given in our schools was not 
of a sufficiently practical character, and 
urged that a greater amount of instruc- 
tion in art should be given. In 1853 
the Department of Science was added to 
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the Department of Art, and then began 
a system of annual grants, increasing 
largely from year to year, in order to 
enable the working classes of this coun- 
try to acquire education in all the 
true bases of science, art, and manu- 
factures. When they looked at 50 years 
of effort in connection with art, and 25 
years in connection with science, during 
which time the House had granted 
millions of money for this purpose, 
it was only reasonable that they should 
ask themselves what the result of that 
expenditure had been. He, for one, be- 
lieved that it was absolutely essential to 
our welfare that these subjects of in- 
struction should underlie the basis of 
our educational system. But when they 
studied the new Report just issued, it 
was strange to find that art teaching 
and drawing, which all the witnesses 
examined before the Commission and 
the Commission itself stated to be the 
basis of our educational system, were at 
the present time in England not only 
deficient, but almost wanting. In foreign 
countries it was the fault of the work- 
man himself if he did not get art 
training, but in England the re- 
verse was the case. Our system 
of instruction was altogether insuffi- 
cient in these bases of instruction. 
The remarks concerning scientific teach- 
ing were still more unsatisfactory. It 
was said by many witnesses, and 
adopted by the Committee in their Re- 
port, that our elementary scientific teach- 
ing was quite in its infancy. The hon. 
Member opposite (Sir Henry Roscoe), 
who, he was glad to notice was in his 
place, had said that elementary teach- 
ing in schools was going backwards 
rather than forwards, and if this were so, 
there must be some reason for it. Not 
only was this House liberal in its grants, 
but it would be more liberal if it were 
certain that it was getting more value 
for its money in an extension of science 
and art education amongst the popula- 
tion. In the Science and Art Directory, 
the Science and Art Department said 
they were the Department for spending 
and applying grants of money given by 
Parliament for the promotion of science 
and art; and they added that they were 
promoting that class of education 
amongst the industrial classes of the 
community. As an indication that our 
forefathers really knew more about these 
mattres than we sometimes thought, it 
should be remembered that when this 
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Department of Science and Art was ; Science, in which 38 more were em- 
established it was placed under the ployed, with salaries amounting to 
Board of Trade. He did not say that | £10,187. Then there was the Normal 
that was a wise system, but it showed | Art Training School with 17 persons, 
that technical education was then con- | earning £2,445. Next, there were the 
sidered to have a strong bearing on | Museum Offices with 24 persons, costing 
the trade of the country, and he was | £10,248. There were nine technical assis- 
sure that the Committee would agree | tants, costing £1,800 ; occasional profes- 
that that view was correct, and that | sorialand professional assistants, 20, cost- 
our supremacy in manufactures and | ing £600; and 8 persons employed in the 
commerce could only be maintained | Stores Department, costing £1,550. So 
by an efficient and thorough system of | thatas aresult the general administration 
artistic and technical education. He must | employed 566 persons, earning £71,487. 
refer to a large number of figures in | He thought it only reasonable and right 
the remarks he was going to make, for that, having a seat in the House, he 
what he wanted to impress upon the | should look into these facts, and espe- 
Committee was that the money granted | cially into those relating to a Depart- 
went in an enormously too great pro-| ment with which he was so well ac- 
portion to the staff, rather than to the | quainted. He knew a good deal about 
actual encouragement of science and | the Department in question, and it 
art instructiun. The Vote for last year | was only right that he should use that 
—and it was a little more this year— | knowledge to see that the House got 
was £386,493 for this particular branch, | the full possible amount of good for the 
leaving out Ireland and Scotland, for, | money it granted. It might be con- 
after all, the museums in Edinburgh | sidered that 566 officials, costing £71,478 
and Dublin had staffs of their own, and | a-year, were necessary, but this was not 
did not want more than a small amount | all—there were the officers of the De- 
of supervision from London. One! partment. The rank and file he had 
third of this amount, or about £130,000, | not yet referred to. He found that, in 
was spent on the staff of this Depart- | addition to the officers he had men- 
ment. Now he asked the Committee | tioned, there were 101 copyists, earning 
whether it was reasonable that about | £9,880, and 225 attendants, messengers, 
6s. 8d. in the pound should go to the! repairers, labourers, ete., receiving 
staff. He should be sorry to say a| £22,116. There were 91 policemen for 
word against the staff, because he be- South Kensington and Bethnal Green 
lieved it was most efficient, but he con- | Museums, earning £12,650, and finally 
tended that there must be something there were 183 firemen, artizans, Royal 
wrong when such an enormous propor- | Engineers, and so on, earning £11,800. 
tion of the cost was paid to the staff of |Thus the rank and file, as he called 
the Department. What were the num-|them, were 600 in number, earning 
bers of the staff and their cost? In the | £56,445. The total staff, with the 
first place in what was called the staff | officers and rank and file, was 1,166 
department there were 46 persons cost- | officials, costing £128,000 a-year. He 
ing £11,000 a-year. That was a fairly| had not finished yet, however, be- 
large staff, no doubt, but not an unrea-| cause there were a certain number 











sonable one. It was probably a more libe- | 
ral staff than they would see in a large 
office not connected with Government, 
but, still, with regard to this he would 
say nothing. Then the second item 
came under the head of direction, in- 
spection, and examination. The staff 
for this consisted of 404 persons, cost- 
ing £33,650 a-year with travelling ex- 
penses. It was true that not all of these 
gave their full time, but considering 
that there were 404 persons employed 
costing over £33,000, the Committee | 
would see that a very large proportion | 
must give their full time. This was, 
not all; there was the Normal school of | 


Mr, Bartley 


of persons in all parts of the coun- 


try who got a small fee for conduct- 


ing examinations. The country voted 


| £3,500 more, distributed amongst 2,000 


for assisting at various examinations. 


Considering that these people only got 


on an average the paltry sum of 30s., 
he was bound to say that he thought 
their work would be better done if it 
were left to gentlemen in the districts. 
All this expenditure which he had des- 


_cribed was for the purpose of adminis- 


tering the sum of £216,000. The Com- 
mittee and the Treasury, and he thought, 
also, the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council, would agree 
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with him that these things required a 
good deal of looking into. The hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke (Mr. A. H. 
Dyke Acland) had said that he con- 
sidered the Department required re- 
organization, and he (Mr. Bartley) had 
no hesitation in saying that that was his 
opinion also. The country would not 
grudge the amount spent, if it went to 

romote the object they were all driving 
at; but there must be something done 
to put a stop to the enormous increase 
of the staff. The hon. Member for 
Leeds had stated the other day, in the 
most graphic terms, that the officials at 
South Kensington were herded together, 
and that the offices were overcrowded in 
a most unhealthy manner. Of course 
they were. The officials had been con- 
tinually increased, so that now that the 
Department was so overstocked, they 
were going to build fresh offices to ac- 
commodate them. He trusted the House 
would hesitate beforeit permitted money 
to be spent on the building of fresh 
offices. It should, he thought, first 
see if the officers could not be greatly 
reduced. The time had come when the 
two Education Departments should be 
combined—when they should have the 
whole educational system of the country 
under one head. As had been pointed 
out over and over again, there was no 
reason why they should have one De- 
partment looking after the drawing and 
another looking after the writing. He 
saw that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council had stated 
in the House, only last week, that the 
subject of drawing had been for some 
time a sort of football between the two 
Departments to the immense detriment 
of art teaching. He did not wish to say 
anything unfriendly or unpleasant, but 
he thought the House was bound to 
look into these facts. In conclusion, he 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Viee President of the Council and the 
Seeretary to the Treasury for their 
courtesy in giving him the statistics he 
had read to the Committee. 

Sm HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) said, he did not propose to enter 
into details with regard to expenditure 
on the question which had been so fully 
and ably disoussed by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down; but he 
should like, in answer to a remark on 
one particular point, to say that, so far 
as he could judge, the remuneration of 
the scientific work done by the Depart- 
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ment was not at all heavy, nor was it, 
indeed, beyond what the requirements 
of the case demanded. It must be re- 
membered that this system of examina- 
tion, and of teaching by examination, 
was one peculiar to our own country, 
and not found abroad. It was brought 
about, as they all remembered, by the 
late Prince Albert, and it had brought 
to the doors of the poorest of the poor 
a system which, if not complete in it- 
self and not very deep, at any rate, 
so far as it went, was sound. He 
thought in this respect it was absolutely 
necessary, if this scientific instruction 
was to be good, that the men who were 
intrusted with the examinations should 
be men of the highest eminence, and if 
the country was to secure the services 
of gentlemen such as Professor Huxley, 
and other well-known men of science, 
they must pay adequately for their 
services; and he did not think, whatever 
might be said of other Departments, it 
could be said that in the scientific branch 
of the Department under consideration 
there was any over pay at all. Hehad lis- 
tened with great interest to the remarks 
made on the subject of the training of 
teachers by hon. Gentlemen behind him, 
This was a matter of the very highest 
consequence, but if we in England were 
to train our teachers in a national 
science school, we must have that 
national science school to train them in. 
At the present time he was sorry to say 
that the amount of accommodation 
which was absolutely necessary was not 
to be fuund in South Kensington School. 
He held in his hands a Report giving a 
description of one large technical high 
school which had lately been built in 
Berlin, and, with the permission of the 
Committee, he would say a word or 
two by way of comparing our only 
science school, so far as size and 
accommodation was concerned, with this 
school to which he referred—one of the 
many schools of the kind in Prussia, 
and one of the very many similar schools 
in Germany. This large school was 
built at the national cost at Charlotten- 
burg, near Berlin, and no less a sum 
than £400,000, he believed, was spent 
upon the building alone. In addition to 
this a very large sum was annually voted 
by the Government for the maintenance 
of the school. To give the Committee 
an idea of the relative extent of this 
building and of our own school at South 
Kensingtoz—the only one we had in 
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small school in Dublin—he would point 
out that the whole of our building could 
be put into the middle block of the 
German building to which he referred— 
that was to say, the size of our school 
was such that the building might be 
erected in the large hall and staircases 
in the middle of the German building. 
Indeed, one part of this German estab- 
lishment alone—namely, the Commercial 
Laboratory—had as much accommoda- 
tion as the whole of the South Kensing- 
ton establishment. He had to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Vice-President of the Council and 
the First Lord of the Treasury a short 
time ago to the question of this accom- 
modation at South Kensington, the matter 
being one which really ought to be 
attended to. It was not merely that the 
accommodation for the Normal School 
was insufficient, but the accommodation 
for the whole of the Department was 
lamentably insufficient to carry on the 
business of the Department. When they 
knew that the clerks had to work on the 
stairs and in the passages, when they 
heard that the arrangements for exami- 
nations were always insufficient to carry 
on the business of the Department, he 
thought the Committee would agree 
that it was really time that something 
should be done to increase the accommo- 
dation. He was very sorry to hear the 
Gentleman who had just spoken state as 
his opinion that increased accommodation 
was not required. Now, this question 
was not a new one, but had been under 
consideration, he might say, for years— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the question of 
accommodation in buildings is con- 
sidered in Class I. The present Vote 
only deals with administration. 

Sm HENRY ROSOOE said, he 
bowed to the Chairman’s decision. With 
regard to the administration, he had 
only to point out again that it was most 
important, as his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland) had said that 
other subjects should be introduc. into 
the curriculum of the Science and Art 
Department. They heard a great deal 
about the importance of technical in- 
struction at the present time, but they 
had to remember that there was another 
branch of equal importance—namely, 
the question of commercial education, 
and that that question was of no less 
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this country, with the exception of a | consequence than thescientificinstruction 


of the people. In this matter they would, 
he thought, have to meet the require- 
ments of the day. They would have to 
get some system by which commercial 
subjects would be brought within the 
scope of the examination system of 
the Department. Commercial subjects, 
especially drawing—both mechanical 
and freehand—and especially, also, 
languages, were of the very greatest 
importance. He trusted that this dis- 
cussion would be of interest and 
importance to the country, in pointing 
out the great value to be attached to the 
Department of Science and Art. Not 
only was it of importance that scientific 
instruction should be given from a 
technical point of view, but also from a 
moral point of view. If, in so doing, he 
would not be out of Order, he would 
like, in conclusion, to read a few words 
from a letter he found in Zhe Times of 
last week dealing with what the writer 
termed the Increase of Mendacity. The 
writer, in concluding the article, said— 

“Tt can hardly be expected that any con- 
siderations derived from morality will suffice to 
stem the prevalence and the toleration of men- 
dacity which I have described; but we may 
hope for the development of a better spirit when 
education in physical science is more generally 
diffused. ‘The physicist comes naturally to hate 
what is false in the region of his own work, 
because every falsehood ia an ignis fatuus, which, 
if he follows it, will lure him from the path of 
discovery, and will waste his time among the 
quicksands of error. A profound intellectual 
appreciation of the value of truth, and of the 
pernicious character of falsehoci, although pro- 
duced originally by the experience of the 
laboratory, will generally, in the long run, be 
extended to embrace the other affairs and 
interests of life. Whoever once becomes a 
worshipper at the shrine of the goddess will be 
certain to erect her image in every department 
of the understanding. 


He (Sir Henry Roscoe) felt that these 
words were true, and that the Science 
and Art Department, for which they 
were asked to vote this sum, was doing 
a great deal to support this love of truth, 
as well as a knowledge of scientific facts 
throughout the country. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he did not intend 
to discuss the Vote generally. There 
were two points, however, he should 
like to refer to, though before doing so he 
must say that he had listened attentively 
to the remarks of the hon. Member 
opposite with regard to the expenses of 
administration. That was a_ very 
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important part of the business which he 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) did not think the 
hon. Member had made out a sufficient 
case for. What, after all, was the 
indictment against the administration ? 
The hon. Gentleman had certainly given 
them the expenses of managing, but he 
had not alluded at all to the character of 
the work done. It was not a question of 
spending £120,000 in order to look after 
£200,000. The hon. Member entirely 
left out of sight that we, as a nation, 
had one of the greatest possessions in 
the world. We had an unrivalled 
collection of objects—priceless objects 
they might be called—which had to be 
looked after as the capital, so to speak, of 
the concern. The mere £200,000 
formed but one part of the duty of 
administration. He was not saying that 
the administration was perfect, but he 
was objecting to the way in which the 
hon. Member had let his indictment go 
forth to the public. It was like a 
commercial man saying how much his 
concern had cost him, but, at the same 
time, not saying a word about the 
extensive character of that concern and 
the work the staff had todo. He him- 
self, during a long connection with a 
provincial museum, had something 
to do with South Kensington, and he 
was bound to say that all the officials 
seemed extremely animated by zeal for 
the service in which they were employed, 
and, so far as he could gather, their 
remuneration was not at all extravagant 
for the duties they hadto perform. He 
considered that this Vote was one of the 
most important in connection with the 
welfare of the country which came 
before the Committee, and he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Rotherham (Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland) 
that it would bea continually increasing 
Vote. Let them hope that it would be 
a continually increasing Vote. The 
country, he was sure, would not object 
even if the increase was somewhat rapid. 
He would only ask that the money 
should be well spent in the direction in 
which the Department professed that it 
would be spent. Hequite agreed as to 
the necessity of doing more than was 
done at present. All the work of the 
Science and Art Department was practi- 
cally in its infancy, but, at the same time, 
he thought that the Report which had 
been issued showed some increase in 
the work. Let them take, for instance, 
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the matter of drawing to which reference 
had been made. There was, of course, 
not that increase which they would like, 
but if they compared 1887 with 1886 
they found that in the latter year 
870,491 persons were taught, as against 
875,263 for the former year, an increase 
of nearly 5,000 in one year—not a 
sufficient increase, but still not a going 
back. Then when they come to scientific 
tesehing in the elementary schools, 
where he thought it very important, and 
also in science classes, there were also 
increases, although still not of thecharae- 
ter they would like them to be. It was 
better, however, to see the work go 
forward than backward. One of the 
questions to which he wished particularly 
to refer was that of circulating objects 
of art in the Provinces. In 1886 there 
were 26,164 objects of art circulated, and 
in 1887 that number had increased to 
28,363. That was an increase of over 
2,000 objects, which was animprovement. 
He hoped to get an assurance from the 
Vice President of the Council that he 
was mistaken in supposing that the 
grant for this purpose was cut down. 
Of course, great expense and trouble 
were incurred by the Department in 
circulating works of art among the 
Provinces. The South Kensington De- 
partment was not adverse, in the in- 
terests of art and science through- 
out the country, to take any amount of 
trouble in connection with this matter ; 
but it could not do it if the grant in 
this particular item were cut down. 
He therefore trusted that if the Vice 
President thought of effecting any eco- 
nomy he would not do it in this direc- 
tion. If he read the Estimates rightly, 
there seemed to be a reduction in the pur- 
chase of works of art for circulation 
among the local museums. Whether 
that would affect the circulation he did 
not know, but he hoped to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman that it would 
not, and that no reduction was intended. 
It was utterly impossible that people 
could come from the country to South 
Kensington to examine works of art. 
They could only do so in flying visits at 
long intervals. They were all proud of 
the collection at South Kensington. 
There was nothing like it in the world, 
With all its defects it was remarkably 
well selected, and if it were appraised 
for the purpose of sale it would be 
found how large its value was. As he 
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said, it was impossible for persons in | 


the Provinces to come to London to 
examine the National Collection, and it 
was, therefore, only by circulation, as 
far as ible, that these objects of art 
could be brought within the reach of 
the industrial community. He found 
that last year the objects lent to 
museums were 13,000, and to exhibi- 
tions 7,000. This was one of the points 
he had risen to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident to consider, and to give an as- 
surance that no reduction was intended, 
but that there would be an increase 
in this very important part of the work 
of the Science and Art Department. 
Another point was this—it was a great 
disappointment to find that no assist- 
ance had been given in the past year to 
local museums and art galleries in pur- 
chasing works of art. In March last 
year this grant was withheld. In 1882 
about £1,500 was granted, and that 
sum was continued until March, 1887, 
when it disappeared altogether. This 
had been a great disappointment to 
those who were interested in local 
museums, because, up to that time, the 
Department used to assist the museums 
and art galleries to the extent of one- 
half of the purchases made. That was 
a direct incentive to local liberality, and 
drew forth many gifts from the locality 
when it was discovered what great ad- 
vantage could be gained by the assist- 
ance given by the Science and Art De- 
partment. From 1882 to 1886 the whole 
cost of the objects purchased for local 
museums amounted to about £10,000, 
a-half of which sum was contri- 
buted by the Department. It was 
not a very large sum, and he saw 
no valid reason why it should be 
taken off. There was one other rea- 
son for the continuance of this assist- 
ance that he would impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman. It must be 
borne in mind that the great collection 
at South Kensington was kept up by 
the taxation of the country, and, at the 
same time, large towns, such as Man- 
chester, Bradford, Birmingham, and 
others, had not only to contribute to the 
— taxation for the purpose of 

eeping up South Kensington, but they 
had to bear the whole cost of their own 
local museums. Therefore it was only 
right that some small help should be 
given to the localities, some of which 
were not rich, and had a great deal to 
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do, especially as this was an easy and 
proper way of giving some slight assist- 
ance. The Department began by giving 
assistance in the best way that it could 
be given, because, while they received 
assistance in money from South Ken- 
sington, they also took advantage of the 
skill and knowledge of the experts there 
in order to secure and purchase the 
various objects that were suitable for 
the locality. As a mere act of justice 
he thought the grant should be re- 
stored. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that the withdrawal of the 
grant was a matter which would con- 
tinue to be a subject of complaint in the 
Provinces unless satisfactory reasons 
could be assigned for withdrawing it. 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Preston, Birming- 
ham, and other places had all received 
great advantage from the assistance 
which had been given by the Depart- 
ment, and he thought it was extremely 
probable that many of the local institu- 
tions would not have been started if it 
had not been for the incentive given to 
them to spend their own money by the 
grants from the Scienee and Art De- 
partment. These two points—the circu- 
lation of objects of art and the reinstate- 
ment of the aid to provincial museums 
for the purchase of objects of art—were 
the two points which he wished specially 
to impress on the Vice President. 
There was, however, one other point— 
namely, the summer course of agricul- 
tural teaching at the South Kensington 
Museum. He did not know that that 
course of teaching was the best that could 
be adopted, but he was quite sure that 
that was the direction in which the 
country must look for a supply of 
teachers for technical or industrial edu- 
cation in the rural schools. It was re- 
markable that while great anxiety was 
expressed about the establishment of 
technical schools in the large manufactur- 
ing towns, and while constant references 
were made to such schools as that which 
had been commenced in Birmingham by 
the hon. Member for the Edgbaston 
Division (Mr. Dixon), scarcely any 
anxiety whatever was shown as to indus- 
trial teaching or the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge in reference to the 
largest industry of ail—quite equal to a 
dozen other industries all put together 
—namely, agriculture. In the summer 
course of teaching 15 lectures were 
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iven, and there were 31 students. He 

lieved that the Department proposed 
to have another course of these lectures 
next year. That was very good as far 
asit went, because the teachers would 
go back to the centres from which they 
came, and would disseminate their know- 
ledge provided that there were means 
and inducements given to them to do so. 
He was glad to find that the lectures 
were to be printed, as the complete 
course would form a valuable text-book. 
The elementary teaching of agriculture 
in the rural schools was the one thing 
wanted to revive the rural districts, and, 
of course, the primary want was the want 
of teachers. He hoped the Vice Presi- 
dent would continue the work in this 
direction, however imperfect it might 
be. Something had already been done, 
seeing that 31 students had attended 
15 lectures, and he presumed they would 
know something about what they had 
been taught. Probably the scientific 
knowledge they had acquired of agri- 
culture was not enough; but it was a 
step in the right direction to instruct 
teachers, so that teachers might be 
found when the House of Commons re- 
solved that their past neglect should be 
atoned for, and the elements of agricul- 
ture taught in precisely the same way 
as it was considered necessary to give 
technical instruction to the children: of 
the artizans in towns whose lives were 
to be spent in particular industries. He 
was sorry for having detained the Com- 
mittee so long, and he would conclude 
by impressing upon the Vice President 
the three points he had mentioned. 
First, not to cut down the grant for 
circulating objects ; second, to restore 
the grant-in-aid for provincial pur- 
poses; and, third, to extend and im- 
prove the teaching of the teachers. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Worces- 
tershire, Evesham) wished, in answer to 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Sir 
Henry Roscoe), to say that the London 
School Board was waiting for the long- 
promised Technical Education Bill, in 
order to carry out throughout the Metro- 
politan area such a plan of instruction as 
should be satisfactory to the claims of 
scientific and technical training, and, at 
the same time, should not add to the 
burdens of the ratepayers. They hoped 
to accomplish this without any addition 
to the burden of the ratepayers, although 
some slight addition might have to be 
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made to the Vote now under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.) said, he 
wished, in reference to this Vote, to call 
attention to a matter of considerable 
interest to the South of Ireland, which 
formed the eubject-matter of a Question 
which he had addressed to the Secretary 
to the Treasury early in the evening— 
namely, the visits of Mr. Alan Cole to 
Ireland as lecturer on the Irish lace 
industry. The lectures of Mr. Cole com- 
menced four years ago at the Cork 
School of Art, and the Members of the 
Committee could have but a faint con- 
ception of the amount of good doue by 
them and the value of the work which 
Mr. Cole had performed. At the time 
Mr. Cole took the subject in hand the 
important industry of lace-making was 
in a very backward and languishing 
state. Five years ago it was in a 
state of absolute collapse, not owing 
altogether to any disinclination or even 
anxiety to carry on the work as it had 
been carried on in furmer years, but 
because those who carried on the lace 
trade had become quite tired of the old 
patterns upon which the lace of the 
different lace-making establishments in 
the South of Ireland were worked. The 
want of education, or of any lectures or 
information as to what was necessary in 
order tv bring up the lace-making 
industry in Ireland to a level with that 
of its competitors elsewhere, was found 
to be a great evil. The Irish lace 
workers had to be content with the old 
patterns which they had been working 
for a great many years, and as there 
was no novelty in them the demand fell 
off. Asa Member of the Committee of 
the School of Science and Art in Cork, 
he had taken great interest in the iace 
industry. TheCommittee took the matter 
in hand, and expended a sum of money 
in new patterns. But as they could not 
send these patterns all over the country 
they had to invent other means of dis- 
tributing the advantages they had gained 
for themselves, and of educating the 
people in the most improved and newest 
designs. ‘They therefore placed them- 
selves in communication with the De- 
partment of Science and Art at South 
Kensington, and the Department kindly 
consented to send Mr. Alan Oole, who 
was spocially qualified to give instruction 
in the matter, over to Ireland to give 
lectures, so that different schools might 
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be started in connection with the lace 
industry. They succeeded in starting 
schools of this kind, almost entirely at 
local expense ; and the Head Master of 
the School of Science and Art in Cork 
went about to different places, following 
Mr. Cole’s lectures and providing tech- 
nical and artistic instruction to the stu- 
dents, co-operating in that way with the 
work of Mr. Cole. The result had been 
something marvellous, considering the 
short time the system was in operation, 
and such an impetus had been given to 
the making of Irish lace in the last five 
years as, but for Mr. Cole’s efforts, it 
would probably not have received, if it 
had been left to local effort, in the next 
20 years. Buta very unfortunate event 
had now occurred, which he was afraid 
would throw back all the efforts they 
had been making. Within the last 
two years a lady had been appointed 
Inspector of Lace-making in Ireland, at 
a salary of £200 a-year. The Depart- 
ment at South Kensington seemed to 
consider that, in consequence of this 
appointment, Mr Cole would no longer 
be wanted in Ireland. The initiative in 
the matter was not taken by the Science 
andArt Department of South Kensington, 
but itcame from an Irish source to which it 
was not necessary that he should further 
refer. The Vote for the salary of this lady 
appeared under the Sub-head A., No. 2of 
the present Vote. It was only in conse- 
quence of the very strong representations 
that were made in the early part of the 
year that the Treasury were induced to 
allow the Departmenttosend Mr.Cole over 
to Ireland for one visit this year, instead 
of the two which he had been accus- 
tomed to pay formerly. They had been 
given to understand that that visit was 
to be the last that was to be made by 
Mr. Cole. Now, he wished to point out 
to the Vice President of the Council 
that in his (Mr. Lane’s) opinion, in 
that of those who had taken a great 
interest in the revival of the lace 
industry of Ireland, and especially in 
that of the Cork School of Science and 
Art, no greater mistake could have 
been made by the Treasury than to 
believe that the appointment of Mrs. 
Power Lalor as Inspector of Lace- 
making should be made the means of 
discontinuing or cancelling the visits of 
Mr. Oole as lecturer. The duties of this 
lady were quite distinct and separate 
from those of Mr. Cole, whose duties 
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had hitherto been performed under the 
Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington, and consisted simply of 
lectures with illustrations upon the 
designs for lace. The lectures had 
given most valuable assistance to the 
schools in Ireland in which lace-making 
was taught, and Mr. Oole had been 
engaged in the discharge of a duty 
altogether different from any that was 
now performed by the lady Inspec. 
tor. Her duty was when the lace 
had been manufactured to inspect it, 
to see that it was correctly copied 
from pattern, and also to assist in 
finding a ready market and sale for it. 
Another part of her duty was to inspect 
the material provided in the places 
where the lace was manufactured. 
Under these circumstances, he respect- 
fully submitted that the appointment of 
this lady and the item for her salary 
would be advantageously transferred 
from the Vote the Committes were 
now discussing, and included in Vote 
No. 13, Sub-head B., which would 
bring the matter under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, and 
enable this lady Inspector to extend her 
duties to the genera! inspection of lace 
work in the National Schools of Ireland. 
As far as he had been able to ascertain— 
and he had made a careful inquiry into 
it-the number of schools in which lace- 
making was conducted in Ireland was 
very limited ; and, with ordinary diligence, 
Mrs. Power Lalor would not be occupied 
more than half her time in the discharge 
of the duties which she was now required 
to perform. If she was to be paid a 
regular salary, with only this particular 
duty to perform, the Treasury ought to 
get the best value they possibly could 
for the money. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council whether, in regard to 
this appointment, he did not think it 
would be better for the administration 
of the Department, and also better, so 
far as the general work was concerned, 
to place Mrs. Power Lalor on the Vote 
for the Board of National Education in 
Ireland, and under the direction of that 
Board, instead of retaining her in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington? It would 
be found from the Report of this lady 
that she herself regarded the duties she 
performed as being rather in connection 
with the commercial aspect of the ques- 
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tion than with Science and Art. An 
extract from her Report was given on 
page 35 of the Annual Report of the 
Department of Science and Art, in 
which she said that— 


‘The most profound ignorance existed in the 
lace centres. ‘Wholesale’ and ‘retail’ were 
words that conveyed no meaning, and until 
some knowledge on these subjects was obtained 
and acted upon, Irish lace could not obtain its 
place in the world’s market.”’ 


The lady Inspector wound up her Report 
by saying— 


‘* This has been the point that has had my 
special attention during my visits.’’ 


It was evident, then, that Mrs. Power 
Lalor’s duties were not connected 
with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, but with the commercial depart- 
ment of the lace-making industry; but, 
on the other hand, the duties per- 
formed by Mr. Alan Cole were purely 
technical and artistic. In this Vote 
there was a Vote of £500 for lectures 
to be delivered in connection with South 
Kensington. It was the particular sub- 
head under which Mr. Alan Cole’s 
lectures were included, and he wished 
to call the attention of the Vice President 
to the fact that, in answer to the Ques- 
tion put to him early in the evening, he 
had stated that the expenses of Mr. 
Cole’s visits to Ireland, both in fees 
and expenses, were £412 odd. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman must 
have been mistaken in the figures he 
had given, and had included the total 
amount for two years, 1886 and 1887. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tuE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wurm Hart Dyke) 
(Kent, Dartford) said, he had given the 
total cost. 

Mr. LANE: Of the two years 1886 
and 1887 ? 

Srk WILLIAM HART DYKE: Yes; 
1888 as well. 

Mr. LANE said, that Mr. Cole’s 
visits to Ireland cost something like £190 
or £200 a-year. He considered that 
that was a very small sum for the great 
advantage Mr. Cole’s visits had been to 
the lace industry in the South of Ire- 
Ireland. He expressed a hope that the 
Vice President of the Council would see 
that Mr. Oole’s efforts in connection 
with the lace industry were not cvt 
short or prevented by the Treasury, be- 
cause a lady Inspector had been ap- 
pointed. He believed he was correct in 
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saying that it was the wish of the head 
of the Department at South Kensington 
that Mr. Cole’s visits should not be in- 
terfered with. Therefore, when the 
Department was getting a Vote for 
lectures, he did not think the Treasury 
ought to interfere and say to the De- 
partment—‘‘ Such and such lectures 
must be discontinued, because an ap- 
pointment has been made, owing to a 
suggestion from Ireland, of an Inspector 
of Lace.” The Science and Art Schools 
in Cork had been at very great expense 
in carrying out the object of the Depart- 
ment, and numerous private subscrip- 
tions had been received. Through the 
munificent liberality of one of the lead- 
ing citizens of Cork—Mr. Orawford— 
lately deceased, no less a sum than 
£20,000 had been placed at the disposal 
of the School of Science and Art in that 
town. When a private citizen, of his 
own munificence, gave a princely sum 
like that for the extension of education 
in Science and Art, it was paltry for the 
Treasury to step in, and stop such a 
trifling grant as £200 for advancing 
what was formerly, and what he hoped 
would shortly be again, one of the chief 
industries of the South of Ireland. He 
respectfully asked the Vice President to 
consider the propriety of transferring 
Mrs. Power Lalor’s services from the 
Department of Science and Art to the 
National Board of Irish Education, 
under whose direction and control her 
services would certainly be more useful. 
She had hardly enough to do if her 
duties were confined to lace; and he 
would suggest, therefore, that she 
should be made Inspector of Needle- 
work generally, as well as of Lace. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he had very few observations to offer 
at that moment upon the subject of the 
Science and Art Vote. He wished, 
however, to congratulate the Committee 
on the tone of the last speaker’s ob- 
servations. He felt sure that the de- 
velopment of local industries in Ire- 
land would do more than anything else 
to strengthen the sources of happiness 
and prosperity in the Sister Island. 
He was glad to find that the in- 
terest taken in the development of the 
lace industry had been of such a cha- 
racter as to promote the manufacture of 
lace. There was every reason to hope 
that in the future the manufacture of 
lace would be a source of wealth to the 
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Trish aa The industry was one 
especially deserving of support and en- 
couragement, as it could be carried on 
largely in the homes of the people. 
He was convinced that the ability and 
energy of the Irish people were worth 
directing to the manufacture of lace, 
and he was satisfied that the result 
would be content and happiness, where 
nothing but misery and wretchedness 
now prevailed. At present many 
families in the South of Ireland ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining 
the means of existence; the introduc- 
tion of the manufacture of lace to their 
firesides would, at any rate, provide 
them with the means of obtaining the 
necessaries of life. The hon. Member 
for the Bordesley Division of Birming- 
ham (Mr. Jesse Collings) had made a 
reference to the circulation of works of 
art. He (Mr. F. 8. Powell) had had 
the opportunity of seeing many works 
of art which had been exhibited in the 
— towns, and he was able to 

ear his testimony to the advantage 
which arose from the cultivation of 
objects of art. There was one condi- 
tion that must be complied with, if this 
circulation was to render all the advan- 
tages it was desirable that it should 
render. The specimens themselves must 
be of the very highest character. If 
they did not give the various centres of 
industry an opportunity of seeing the 
works of the first masters, they would 
fail to elevate the public taste and give 
a high direetion to the talent of the 
locality ; on the contrary, they would 
ineur the danger of lowering public 
taste, and misdirecting the energies of 
the people. The Committee knew well 
enough that in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts we were unrivalled in the abund- 
ance of our production ; but if we were 
to retain our position and increase our 
reputation in the quality as well as in 
the quantity of the article produced, we 
must direct our attention to the beauty 
and artistic skill of the productions of our 
looms. Reference had been made in a 
recent debate upon the Education Vote 
to the expenditure upon education. He 
was sure that the House of Commons did 
not grudge the expenditure, because it 
was certain that, unless the expenditure 
was ample, specimens of art supplied to 
the country, instead of displaying good 
taste, would, on the contrary, have a 
prejudicial and mischievous effect. The 
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efforts of South Kensington in placing 
in different localities the highest ex- 
amples of art work and art schools had 
done much to improve the artistic 
character of our products, and this 
country was now, in many industries, 
well able to hold its own against foreign 
rivals. There had been one remarkable 
feature in the debate which he had been 
glad to notice—namely, that though 
there had been some criticism on the 
various items of this Vote, there had been 
no complaints, in any quarter, of the 
magnitude of the Vote. All the Members 
whom the people had sent to represent 
them in Parliament were of one mind— 
that there should be no diminution of 
the Vote. There was a desire for wise 
expenditure, but no wish to reduce the 
amount devoted to this important work. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) had made some reference 
to the history of the Vote. He had 
pointed out that it owed its origin to 
the establishment of Schools of Design, 
which were introduced for the en- 
couragement of our manufactures. He 
had no doubt as to the historical 
accuracy of the hon. Member’s state- 
ment; but, if that were true, it was 
not the less true that the policy inau- 
gurated so many years ago had been 
successful, and that by the training 
in practical art given in those schools 
a great improvement in our manu- 
factures had been effected. This coun- 
try now successfully competed with the 
rest of Europe in regard to manu- 
factured articles as to which formerly 
we did not occupy a very high posi- 
tion. There had, of late, been a great 
improvement in the artistic merit of 
our manufactures; and in some, as 
glass and porcelain, we now occupied 
the very highest position among Euro- 
pean competitors. This, he thought, 
was in a large measure due to what had 
been done by South Kensington. He 
had the honour to be connected with 
some of the schools for technical educa- 
tion in the North of England, and he 
was quite sure that the prosperity of 
those institutions was in a great measure 
owing to the Vote which the Committee 
were now asked to grant. Reference 
had been made to the number of persons 
employed and the sum expended. It 
certainly did appear to be large, but it 
must not be forgotten that the Vote was 
essentially a personal Vote. As far as 
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he understood it, the Vote was chiefly 
for examiners and teachers, and those 
who conducted the practical work of the 
Department. For instance, a certain 
sum of money was given in the shape of 
payment by results in the art schools 
throughout the country. Therefore, it 
was only right to consider that sum, 
not in regard to the amount of the 
grant, but the work which was done for 
it, and stimulated by it. He desired, 
for a moment, to direct attention to the 
local schools, the work of which had 
been greatly augmented in consequence 
of this Vote. The figures in the Re- 
port afforded ample proof of the large 
amount of work done. The number 
of {persons examined had been no less 
than 67,620, the number of papers 
127,875, the number of first classes 
25,833, and the number of schools no 
less than 1,684. He was quite sure that 
these figures, without troubling the 
Committee with any further enumera- 
tion, afforded sufficient proof that the 
Department was most liberal in its 
operations; that the work done by in- 
dividuals was very large; and that in no 
other branch of public work where a 
large sum of money was expended had 
results more permanent and enduring 
been achieved. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the Rotherham Division of 
the West Riding (Mr. A. H. Dyke 
Acland), who made an interesting speech 
in opening the debate, quoted some dis- 
paraging remarks of Professor Huxley ; 
but it ought to be borne in mind that 
Professor Huxley, though a very high 
authority, was not only a critic, but a 
cynic. It was the habit of the learned 
professor rather to point out faults than 
to direct attention to things that de- 
served commendation and praise. No 
doubt the observations of Professor 
Huxley were of great value, but it was 
neither fair nor just to quote the remarks 
of a learned professor of that character 
of mind, and, at the same time, not to 
mention the very different description of 
the work given by other authorities. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND said, 
it would not be fair to Professor Huxley 
if he were not to say that the passages 
he had quoted were contained in an 
address mainly in praise of the work 
done by the South Kensington Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL thought that 
the Committee would pardon him for 
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having drewn attention to the matter, 
because they had now before them a 
more complete statement of the views 
of Professor Huxley than they had 
before. He held in his hand the 
Return of the Department of Science 
and Art, which showed that they were 
proceeding in the right course, and that, 
apart from minorand more technical ques- 
tions, they were receiving their money’s 
worth for the Vote they gave. Many very 
competent persons had spoken in terms 
of commendation and eulogy of that 
work. He was most anxious for and 
regarded it as essential that the Central 
Department in London should be main- 
tained. He knew what had been done 
in some of the provincial towns, and he 
had had occasion to see the operations 
conducted at South Kensington. He 
thought that provincial effort had been 
greatly stimulated by what had taken 
place in London. The time had now 
come, however, when London ought to 
be placed more than on a level with the 
Provinces. If the South Kensington 
Department was to be at the head, it 
ought really to occupy that position ; 
because, as compared with what was 
done in the Provinces, unless a great 
advance was made in South Kensington, 
the Provinces would occupy a first posi- 
tion, and the place which South Kensing- 
ton nominally held would really belong 
to some of the great Provincial Colleges. 
He strongly felt the importance of the 
subject, and he was anxious that the 
debate should not be conducted by the 
economists alone, but that some words 
should be pronounced—earnest and 
emphatic words—on behalf of those for 
whose advantage the resources at the 
command of the House of Commons had 
hitherto been so wisely expended. 

Me. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, that he had been 
unable to find anywhere in the Report 
any allusion to the instruction in agri- 
culture which they had been promised. 
In regard to Ireland, there was a Vote 
for an agricultural establishment there. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Somer- 
setshire was Chairman of a Departmental 
Committee on the subject, and a sum of 
£5,000 had been promised for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture. He wished to 
know where they were to look for any 
indication of an intention to fulfil this 
promise? It was understood that the 
Bill for the creation of a Department of 
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Agriculture had been abandoned, and 
the Committee ought to be informed 
whether any particular encouragement 
was being given for instruction in dairy 
schools; whether there was to be any 
institution for training teachers, or any 
place devoted to experiments in illustra- 
tion of agriculture; and, whether there 
were to be peripatetic lecturers sent over 
the country? Three or four different 
schemes had been laid before the Depart- 
ment, and he was anxious to hear what 
was going to be done as the result of 
the Vote of £5,000. 

Corone, NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that hon. Members on the opposite side 
had pointed out the great advantage 
which England enjoyed in regard to 
South Kensington; but it was rather a 
vexed question as to what advantages 
Ireland derived from the Department. 
He wished to know whether there was 
any intention of placing Ireland on 
anything like a footing of equality with 
England? For 20 or 30 years there 
had been a magnificent Museum in 
Dublin, and he wished to know what 
amount of aid it was to receive from the 
State f 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would be out of 
Order in referring to that. 

Coronet NOLAN asked if he might 
= a question in reference to the 

ational Library. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 

Coronet NOLAN thought he ought 
to be allowed to do so, because the 
Librarian of the National Museum had 
presented a Report, and his salary was 
provided in the Vote. Under the 
circumstances he thought it would not 
be irregular to draw attention to the 
Report. 

Tue OHAIRMAN said, that any 
reference to the particular accommoda- 
tion provided would be irregular, 
because the buildings were provided for 
in Class I. The questions dealt with in 
the present Vote were questions of 
administration. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that as he 
could not allude to the Report of the 


+ Librarian of the National Museum, he 


should like to draw attention to the 
extreme smallness of the grant for 
Ireland. So far he had not been able 
to separate the proportions of the Vote 
given to the Three Kingdoms, because 
the grant appeared in the 24th Report 


Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland 
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as one for the promotion of Science and 
Art in the United Kingdom, but he saw 
that the grant for the purchase of 
apparatus was arm | small in Ireland 
as compared with England. The same 
remark applied to the grant for draw- 
ing, which in the case of Ireland onl 
amounted to £200, as against £2,000 for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. To 
such an extent was this inequality of 
treatment the rule in Ireland, that the 
result was to keep that country in a very 
backward state. As the Irish people 
were not so rich as the English, if Her 
Majesty’s Government drew up a rule 
that they would only give grants in pro- 
portion to local subscriptions, Ireland 
was bound to bekeptin her present back- 
ward state. The people of Ireland con- 
tributed to the general taxation of the 
United Kingdom, and paid on tea, 
tobacco, and other articles, nearly the 
same amount per head as the people of 
England. Under these circumstances, 
he thought the rules which regulated the 
grant of State aid should be so drawn 
up that the benefits should be distri- 
buted in something like equal propor- 
tion. It was impossible that they could 
be fairly drawn up when he saw in the 
case of Ireland such an extremely bad 
result. There was another question he 
wished to put to the Vice President of 
the Council. He desired to know how 
the Visitors were appointed for the 
Schoolof Science and Art in Dublin, and 
would he kindly state who they were? 
Their names were not given in the 
Report, but he believed they were the 
gentlemen who controlled and directed 
the working of the Institution. The list 
of the Visitors of the Hibernian Academy 
were given, but not for the School of 
Science and Art. Most of the institu- 
tions of this class in Dublin were 
managed by Boards of Directors or 
Visitors ; and, asa general rule, he did 
not think the Vice President had 
sufficiently attended to the way in which 
the Boards were constituted. He thought 
it was desirable to appoint upon these 
Boards men who enjoyed the confidence 
of the people. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member was again wandering 
from the subject dealt with by the Vote. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he had thought 
that he was in Order, seeing that the 
Vote dealt with the payment of these 


people, and he held in his hand a Report 
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which related to them. He thought he 
was entitled to refer to the matters in- 
cluded in the Report. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that a Vote in 
connection with National Art Education 
was not a Report upon a School of 
Science and Art in Dublin. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he was quoting 
the 24th Report of the Department of 
Science and Art, and it was the one 
which dealt specially with this Vote. 
For his own part, he should like to see 
a greater number of men in whom the 
country had confidence in placed upon 
these Boards. Hitherto, the constitu- 
tion of the Governing Body of these in- 
stitutions had been very much neglected. 
Asa rule, he thought that the greater 

art of the Members for Dublin should 
Be put on them. One of the Represen- 
tatives of Dublin had a special acquaint- 
ance with such matters, and it was of 
great importance that the members of 
the Boards should be accessible to the 
people, and that any complaint might 
be readily brought to the ear of the 
House. He attributed the smallness 
of the sum contributed in connection 
with Science and Art to Dublin to the 
way in which the Board which con- 
trolled the Irish National Institutions 
were constituted, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council would pay some 
attention to the matter in future. 
Although the rule now followed by the 
Treasury might be an excellent one for 
England, it was a very bad one indeed 
for Ireland. He was of opinion that 
steps should be taken to establish more 
science and art schools, and to give 
increased assistance to the day schools 
in drawing. The largest town of the 
six counties of Connaught reeeived no 
benefit whatever from this grant, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not allow it to rest contented with the 
museum it now possessed. It was said 
that there was a magnificent collection 
of works of art at South Kensington. 
There could be no doubt about it; there 
was nothing like it in any other part of 
Europe; but that was not the only 
question they had to consider in con- 
nection with science and art. It was 
not sufficient to have a large collection 
in London ; but there should be smaller 
collections, rather for the purpose of 
teaching thau of show, in different parts 
of the United Kingdom. 
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Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) asked the Vice President to in- 
form the Committee whether the Go- 
vernment proposed to continue the grant 
of £5,000 voted last year for the 
encouragement of agriculture? It would 
be a great advantage to those interested 
in agriculture, not only in England, but 
throughout Scotland. Although he 
believed there was no specific item for 
agriculture in the present Vote, this 
was the only opportunity that was 
available for calling attention to the 
subject. He entertained a hope that 
the Government would be able to give 
an assurance not only that the grant 
for the encouragement of agriculture 
would be continued, but that it would 
be increased in the coming year. There 
was an impression lately that the work 
of the skilled artizans of this country 
was inferior to that of the workmen 
of Continental nations. We, in this 
country, found ourselves handicapped 
by the skilled artizans of foreign 
countries, who were taught at great 
expense. Accordingly, a considerable 
amount of help had been extended to 
art and science by the State with the 
most beneficial results. He could not 
help thinking that if something more 
were known by the public generally of 
the Science and Art Department greater 
interest would be taken in this Vote. 
Very few persons seemed to be aware 
that we voted annually £400,000 or 
£500,000 to this Department. £445,000 
was asked for on the present Vote; yet 
very little interest appeared to be taken 
by hon. Members either in its magni- 
tude or its details. He could not help 
thinking that there must be a certain 
loss of money in keeping up two sepa- 
rate Departments to teach—the Educa- 
tion and Science and Art Departments— 
instead of their forming one united 
whole, and being included in one Vote. 
If there was one Minister who would 
explain the work going on in the two 
Departments at the same time, the Oom- 
mittee would see how the one dovetailed 
into and was the handmaid of the other, 
and not only would greater interest be 
excited in the country, but it would 
show our artizans where to look for the 
best teaching. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would give the Committee an as- 
surance that the amount of the grant 
would not be diminished, but increased 
in the coming year. Although the £5,000 
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voted for agriculture had not been all 
distributed, he had no doubt that a 
stimulus had been given in the direction 
of making provisions for agricultural 
teaching in the rural schools, which was 
worth far more than the £5,000. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Vice President to two items 
in Sub-head 3, one of which showed 
a diminution, while the other was con- 
spicuous this year by its entire absence 
from the Vote. The item in which there 
was a diminution was that for the pay- 
ment of prizes for art instruction. He 
saw that the sum asked for the year 
1887-8 was £104,700, while that for 
the present year was £95,350, a dimi- 
nution of £9,350, for art instruc- 
tion. He confessed that he saw that 
kind of diminution with very great 
regret. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE asked 
where the item was to be found ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it would be 
found in Sub-head 3, at page 363 of the 
Estimates. The amount of the diminu- 
tion was £9,350; and he thought it was 
in every way to be regretted that, while 
they were urging that drawing should be 
made obligatory in our schools, and that 
it would be of great advantage to the 
elementary schools to bring up the 
children and youth of the country in the 
higher grades of art teaching, there 
should be a serious diminution in the 
Estimates of this character. The amount 
expended on science and art teaching in 
this country was almost a minimum. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) had complained of the 
amounts taken for payment by results 
as altogether out of proportion to the 
amounts paid for administration. He 
might as well take the payment for 
results at the British Museum, which 
was nil, and say that nothing was 
spent, because all this expenditure was 
covered under Sub-head 4. The Vote 
had nothing to do with the cost of dis- 
tributing objects of art throughout the 
country, but applied only to the cost of 
the management of South Kensington. 

.There was another item to which he 
must ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee. He remembered very well 
when he was moving these Estimates in 
1880 that hon. Members rose, one after 
another, from both sides of the House, 
to complain that, while large sums 
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were spent on the great National 
Museums in London, nothing was done 
for the museums in the Provinces. The 
hon. Members for Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other large towns, rose 
up, one after another, demanding to 
have some help for the localities they 
represented as well as South Kensing- 
ton. He felt that there was great 
justice in their claim, and he then pro- 
mised to bring the matter before the 
Treasury, and see what could be done to 
assist the provincial museums. Nothing 
was more surprising than the hy, 
ment of the provincial museums. In 
some of the large towns they had almost 
been of mushroom growth. They were 
museums that were highly creditable, 
and well worth a visit. Nottingham 
had a splendid museum, Birmingham 
had an art collection and a museum of 
the first class, and Sheffield had a very 
fine art gallery and museum. The 
same might be said of Salford and other 
large towns. As they contributed to 
the taxes of the country, they had a 
claim upon the Central Department; 
but they got no help from it, except 
from the loan collection. That had 
done the greatest possible service in 
giving education in art. For instance, 
if the potteries required a loan, a collec- 
tion of pottery would be sent down, or 
to an iron manufacturing district the 
Department would send specimens of 
art work, in old iron and metal, that 
were worthy of consideration by the 
artificers and art workers of any coun- 
try. A great deal of good had been 
done in that way; but what was wanted 
was articles that would remain in the 
locality permanently. The Department 
took the matter into consideration, and 
he approached the Treasury, and got a 
sum put on the Votes—£2,500 a-year, 
he thought—but the Government of 
that day made it a condition that for 
every £1 they contributed to a provin- 
cial museum the locality should con- 
tribute the same sum. The working 
ef that plan undoubtedly was admirable. 
Manchester had a collection of objects 
connected with textile manufactures 
which was the finest in Europe, and alto- 
gether unique. One-half of its cost was 
contributed by Manchester itself, and 
the other half by the Science and Art 
Department. It gave a great stimulus 
to gifts and donations in the locality. 
In Sheffield it was found necessary to 
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make a collection of reproductions of 
works in silver, and the whole of the 
best silver work to be found in St. 
Petersburgh had been reproduced in 
electroplate. £1,000 was contributed 
towards the reproduction which had 
rendered great service in Sheffield in 
teaching the excellent silversmiths’ art 
of the last three centuries. For the 
last three years this item in the Vote 
had disappeared. He wanted to know 
why it was? There were constant com- 
plaints that while they were keeping 
up the Central Museum they had dis- 
continued the help they formerly gave 
to the local museums. The localities 
were placed in this position. It was of 
importance in the teaching of art that 
they should have art objects and designs 
to study, but such towns as Sheffield, 
Bradford, Nottingham, and others were 
not able to defray the entire cost of ob- 
taining them. If, however, the State 
made a contribution, they would readily 
provide the rest. The result of the 
withdrawal of the grant was that im- 
ae objects of art had been lost. 

e knew that his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury would forgive 
him if he were a little severe upon the 
Treasury Bench, but he was satisfied 
that very few of the occupants of that 
Bench had the slightest appreciation of 
art or science. They thought they were 
an abomination, and that we should be 
better without them. It was, there- 
fore, the fashion of the hon. Gentleman 
who represented the Treasury to talk 
lightly of this Vote. Their highest con- 
tributions to art consisted in magnifi- 
cent decorations like the splendid statues 
on the Horse Guards’ Barracks. That 
showed the style of art these Gentle- 
men appreciated. It was ‘‘stone 
masons’ ’’ sculpture. There was nothing 
so hideous in all Europe as the carica- 
tures put up of our great warriors— 
Marlborough, Wellington, and others. 
In this respect the Home Office was not 
much better. He would ask hon. Mem- 
bers, as they passed along the streets, 
to cast an eye upon our public buildings 
and notice the style in which they were 
decorated. He wanted to know why 
the Conservative Government, who were 
all for the greatness and glory of the 
country, could not do a little for the 
ae of science and art? Why 

ad this Vote been dropped? Nor was 
that all. Other Votes had been cut 
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down. The sum for the purchase of 
works of art had this year been reduced 
to £7,000. .. He presumed that we were 
such a poor country that we could not 
afford more. Whatever might be re- 
quired, £7,000 was the utmost limit of 
the grant next year for the acquisition 
of works of art. Unless the Government 
were prepared to provide new objects 
they could not expect to extend their 
circulation system, and he maintained 
that they ought to spend at least £2,000 
or £3,000 every year in objects for cir- 
culation, in order to encourage and ex- 
tend the taste for the study of high art. 
If they decreased the Vote it was clear 
that they could not have so many objects 
to circulate. He was sorry to hear the 
hon. Member for North Islington speak 
ill of the public services which had been 
rendered by the late Sir Henry Cole. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he had not 
spoken ill of Sir Henry Cole or of the 
Department. He entertained great re- 
spect for the Department, and only de- 
sired to make it more efficient, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman had condescended 
to hear his speech he would have seen 
that that was so. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had heard 
a speech from the hon. Gentleman on 
the same subject last year, in which an 
opinion of the kind he had referred to 
was very strongly expressed. He pre- 
sumed that he was not permitted by the 
Rules of the House to discuss upon this 
Vote the question of the housing of our 
works of art. He might, however, be 
allowed to say that there was no “‘ pot- 
house ” in Lendon that had nota better 
entrance than the South Kensington 
Museum. It was perfectly disgraceful. 
What had been the outcome of all our 
expenditure? We were voting £7,000 
for the acquisition of works of art this 
year, and, as it stood at present, the 
collection at South Kensington was 
unique, and had not an equal in Europe ; 
yet we refused to provide a decent 
building for it. Persons came from all 
parts of Europe to see it. The French 
workmen came over here, and sat daily 
in the Museum making designs for 
textile manufactures and furniture. Tho 
entire collettion had cost the nation very 
little. We had never spent more upon 


it, from first to last, than some £300,000. 
Yet the gifts made to the Department in 
one year, while he was connected with it, 
amounted to nearly £500,000 in value ; 
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among them being the Jones collection, 
worth £300,000. They had at South 
Kensington the nucleus of the greatest 
Art Museum which any country ever 
possessed; and he asked why it was 
dealt with in so stingy a manner, and 
why the paltry sum of £2,000 had been 
cut off the Estimate? If the right hon. 
Gentleman would make an inquiry he 
would easily ascertain the way in which 
the money was spent, and the amount of 
good it did. Objects of art once placed 
in Manchester or Birmingham remained 
there for ever objects of art instruction 
to the people. Then, why had this sum 
disappeared? He sincerely hoped that 
the Vice President of the Council would 
try to melt the stony hearts of the guar- 
dians of the Treasury, and induce them 
to raise the Vote for the Department of 
Science and Art to £9,000, so that 
£2,000, at least, might go to the Provin- 
cial Museums. Why should they refuse 
this small Vote, which had been of such 
inestimable service for some years? 
There was such a thing as an unwise 
and a petty economy, and he thought 
the reduction of this small sum was an 
act of unwise and unsound parsimony. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
said, he was obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President for having 
repeated his speech of last year. Atten- 
tion was drawn last year to the reduction 
of the amount of the grant in aid of 
local museums from £2,000 in 1886 to 
£1,500 in 1887, and now it appeared 
that there was to be nothing this year. 
Notwithstanding the promise made by 
the right hon. Gentleman last year, no 
sum appeared in the Votes for this par- 
ticular object. It was thought in the 
country that the great accumulation of 
art treasures in the Metropolis paid for 
out of money drawn from the taxpayers 
of the whole Kingdom, while so little 
was done for the encouragement of art 
in other parts of the country, was not 
only extremely unfair, but absolutely 
dishonest. Last year the Vice President 
said he would give the subject his at- 
tention during the Recess, and there was 
a general impression that an increased 
eum would be ies this year. Last 
year he (Mr. Molloy) had made a strong 
appeal on behalf of art classes in the 
e me grog | schools, and a Bill was pro- 
mised to be brought in which, in the 
shape of technical education, was to 
do a great deal for the mechanic 
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and artizan population of the country, 
by giving greater facilities and advan- 
tages for instruction. Last year, also, 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
every opportunity would be given for 
the circulation of works of art through- 
out the country as widely as possible, 
and the right hon. Gentleman promised 
to consider the matter, together with the 
extension of art classes in the elemen- 
tary schools, during the Recess. But 
what had all the Vice President’s promises 
resultedin? Had worksof art been more 
widely circulated or not? The numbercir- 
culated had been extremely small, and no 
assistance had been given to the teaching 
of art tothe young in the elementary 
schools, although that was one of the 
points specially raised in the discussion 
last year. He regretted that the Go- 
vernment had not redeemed their 
promise. For his own part, he failed to 
see what was the use of continuing 
these discussions, and getting these 
promises year after year, if nothing was 
to come of them. He was somewhat 
an old hand at this kind of work now, 
and the experience he had acquired 
merely taught him that the Minister in 
charge of the Estimates was simply 
anxious to hurry through them and get 
rid of the business, the promises he 
made being little better than pie-crusts 
—made only to be broken. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman made a 
promise in a most emphatic manner, but 
what was the use of making a promise 
if it was not to be carried out? There 
were not a dozen Members in the House 
who would object to the increase of this 
Vote for the purposes which had been 
named by various hon. Members, 
especially by the right hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), who ought 
to be listened to by the Committee on 
such a matter, seeing the manner in 
which for some years the right hon. 
Gentleman had been identified with the 
Department, and the interest he had 
taken in the work of education. In his 
opinion, economy was being practised by 
the Government in a direction where 
extravagance would be allowable, while 
extravagance was indulged in where it 
could not plead the least justification for 
itself. e could quite understand 
economy being effected in salaries 
and in certain other matters, but in 
every instance in which economy had 
been carried out it was effected just where 
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it ought not to have been made. He 
would give the Committee an example 
which occurred at the commencement of 
the consideration of these Estimates. 
There were three Oommissioners en- 
gaged in legal business, who received 
£1,500 a-year each for doing practically 
nothing. It was proved to the Oom- 
mittee, and tacitly admitted by the 
Treasury Bench, that the retention of 
these Commissioners was a superfluous 
luxury; but, nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment declined to carry out any economy, 
andalthough he would not call the matter 
a ‘‘job,” he regarded it as most objec- 
tionable. In such palpable cases as that 
which he had mentioned the Govern- 
ment refused to reduce the expenditure, 
preferring to economise in another direc- 
tion at the expense of theinstruction of the 
youth and people of thiscountry. There 
was nosort of excuse, he maintained, for 
cutting off from the present Vote the sum 
of £2,000 foragrant in aid of the purchase 
of works of art for provincial museums. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the Committee had told them 
the immense amount of good this grant 
had done in the very direction for 
which the Department was created— 
namely, the encouragement of a love of 
science and art. Yet that was the 
direction the Government seized upon 
for cutting down the Estimates. If it 
could have been shown that the £2,000 
and £1,500 voted in 1886 and 1887 were 
extravagant and had effected no good, 
he would be willing to support the Go- 
vernment in cutting off the grant. But, 
on the contrary, the present Government 
themselves had admitted and had 
strongly advocated the expenditure when 
the late Government were in power, 
although, now they were in Office 
themselves, they had no hesitation in 
getting rid of a grant which had been 
so beneficial to the country generally. 
Unfortunately the Oommittee had no 
power in the matter themselves; but he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President if he would give a promise 
this year to remember the promise he 
had made last year, and seo whether 
something further could not be done to 
give assistance to art classes in the ele- 
mentary schools, and to aid in the pur- 
chase of works of art for the provincial 
museums, so that asum of money, which 
was approved of by both sides of the 
House, should be replaced on the Voie, 
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and be found there next year when this 
Estimate came up for discussion. Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman would not make 
such a promise, all they could do was to 
go on year after year fighting the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, he concurred in the words of praise 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy) had used in 
reference to the protest which the right 
hon. Member for Sheffield had made 
against the cutting down of this Vote 
on the three items to which reference 
had been made—namely, the Central 
Museum, the local museums, and the 
grant to the Department of Science and 
Art. Probably no person in that House 
had seen more completely than himself 
the distinct advantage which was derived 
by the expenditure of the public money 
in this direction. Forty years ago it 
was possible to go upon a building in 
the course of erection, and find that the 
workmen engaged were not competent 
to understand a drawing, much less to 
make a technical contribution them- 
selves. He had himself been engaged 
in carrying out works in the country 
where, so far from being able to get the 
workmen to understand a drawing, he 
had found it necessary to put the 
materials together himself, in order that 
the men might be able to comprehend 
what was wanted. He had frequently 
been in a carpenter’s shop, with the view 
of setting out work, and had found the 
men so ignorant of the technical know- 
ledge necessary for the due performance 
of the work, that until the arrival of the 
foreman he found it impossible to pro- 
ceed with what he had inhand. When 
he compared the state of things 40 

ears ago with that which existed now, 
he said, unhesitatingly, that no better 
expenditure of the public money could 
have been made, than in providing in- 
struction in art and science for the 
artizan classes. If that were so, why did 
the Government of this great country in- 
dulge in this paltry parsimony in connec- 
tion with the South Kensington Science 
and Art Department? God knows they 
spent money enough in other ways, 
often foolishly, and sometimes even 
wickedly. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were spent, from which the 
people got no benefit at all, but injury 
more probably. Then why should the 
Government pursue paltry parsimony in 
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this case? He trusted that the Vice 
President of the Council would gather 
from the views which had been ex- 
pressed by hon. Members in the course 
of the debate that on neither side of the 
House was there a desire for such an 
economy as was displayed in the diminu- 
tion of this Vote, and that when the 
Estimates were framed next year they 
would be framed with the full intention 
of meeting the wishes of the House of 
Commons and of the country in this 
particular. He ventured to call the 
attention of the Department to the de- 
sirability of helping the new technical 
institutions, which had grown with such 
marvellous rapidity and strength in 
London, and were spreading all over the 
Metropolis, such as the People’s Palace 
in the East End, and the Institution 
towards the endowment of which the 
Goldsmith’s Company had liberally con- 
tributed a sum of £85,000. He trusted 
that the Government would aid such in- 
stitutions, by making liberal grants of 
the public money, where students de- 
voted themselves to the acquirement of 
art education, and a knowledge of science 
in the evening, instead of spending their 
time in a far less useful, way. He 
thought that a special grant or a special 
sum might be allocated to these pur- 
poses, and he also suggested that there 
should be established in London an 
Institution similar to the Conservatotre des 
Aris et Métiers in Paris. He had seen 
most of the techuical educational institu- 
tions on the Continent ; but he had seen 
none of the same kind as the Conserva- 
toire to which he referred, and he was 
certainly of opinion that it was an in- 
stitution that might be usefully copied 
in this country. In the Conservatoire 
at Paris all the machinery was worked 
by steam power, and the appliances for 
carrying on the work could be seen in 
going order, so that the workmen who 
visited the Institution were not only able 
to take a sketch of the machinery, but 
actually to see it at work—a system of 
education the benefit of which it was 
impossible to overrate. He would make 
an earnest appeal to the Vice President 
of the Council, to see if some corner 
could not be found, not in South Ken- 
sington, for that was not the workmen’s 
quarter, but in the heart of London, for 
the erection of a building similar to the 
Paris Conservatoire. 


Mr. Isaacs 
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Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) said, that in looking 
over the Estimates he found that the in- 
crease in connection with the Department 
of Science and Art was made up almost 
entirely of extra pay for examiners who 
were paid by the day, and for piece 
work also. He doubted very much 
whether that was the best way in which 
additional money could be expended. 
But this increase was not followed by a 
proportionate increase in the grant given 
for ‘“‘ payment by results,” and at least 
they had a right to look for such an in- 
crease ; and he should like to have some 
explanation upon the matter. There 
appeared to be a decrease of £7,000 in 
the payment for results in the science 
schools, while there was an increase of 
£3,000 for examiners. He expressed 
a hope that if the Government were 
going to spend £3,000 on extra exami- 
nation they would also increase the 
grants-in-aid. Where they ought to look 
for an increased grant — namely, in 
scholarships, local exhibitions, and 
prizes, there was a decrease, and he 
wanted to know why that was? If they 
were to extend the examinations, they 
had a right to anticipate somewhat 
happier results, although, as an actual 
result, he found there was a small de- 
crease. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, he would be glad if the Vice 
President of the Council would assure 
the Committee that the change made in 
the grant-in-aid for the art classes a 
year ago had not already had a dis- 
heartening effect in the way in which 
the schools carried on their work in the 
country. If hon. Members would look 
at the Memorandum which had been 
presented to the House some years ago, 
they would see that the grant-in-aid had 
been increasing at the rate of £3,000 per 
annum on an average, for five years, and 
now there was a positive decrease. Some 
of the existing schools must have been 
heavily struck this year. Indeed, he 
knew from experience that that was the 
case, and that it was a very serious 
matter to some of the schools of art to 
have their work checked in this manner. 
The grant to a school with which he 
was personally connected was less than 
one-half this year what it was in 1887, 
although there had been an improve- 
ment in the work sent up. He thought 
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the way in which the decrease had been 
effected was doubly prejudicial, because 
the knocking off had been in the 
elementary work of the very schools 
which required the most assistance. It 
was the desire of the Department to 
raise the standard of work; but the 
course taken had been to knock off 
the grant from the lower standards, 
and to give it exclusively to the work 
required for a teacher’s certificate. The 
effect was that the masters of the sehools 
of art got no grant whatever on the 
work of the elementary pupils, and con- 
sequently their interest was more and 
more centred in the higher students, 
many of whom were simply looking for- 
ward to art as a profession. He took 
it that that was not the object of Parlia- 
ment. They wanted the industry of 
this country leavened by art and scientific 
knowledge, and it was to be regretted 
that by the change that had been made 
the interests of the teachers should be 
only to advance the higher students, 
and to neglect the elementary pupils 
and the young artizans who went to 
these schools of art. He hoped this 
policy on the part of the Government 
would be modified, and that they might 
receive an assurance that no hindrance 
would be placed in the way of our 
schools of art making further progress 
among the industrial classes of the 
country. Surely the Government grants 
were especially intended to assist in 
educating the artizans of every town in 
the country; but the present policy of 
the Department seemed to be directed 
against the furtherance of that object. 
He would be glad to hear that this 
would not continue to be the case. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
the discussion had extended over a very 
wide range, but he should be the last 
person to complain of any criticism be- 
stowed upon the Science and Art De- 
partment. Reference had been made to 
the education given in the science and 
art classes, and technical training, and 
also to the general administration and 
expenditure of the Department. In the 
first place, he should like to tell the 
Committee what was the position of the 
science and art schools at the present 
time. The number of students under 
advanced instruction in the science 


schools in 1887 was 103,000, and this 
had increased up to date to 112,108. 
In the art schools the number of students 
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for whom granis had been made in the 
present Vote was 41,262, of whom 23,670 
were of the artizan class. As to art 
and science schools combined, the num- 
ber was 807 in 1887, and 885 in 1888. 
He thought it was fair that they should 
ask themselves whether there had been 
a wise expenditure of money; and 
whether, as had been urged again and 
again, a fair return was obtained? This 
institution had been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism for many years, but he 
thoughtthere was no more well-deserved 
criticism bestowed upon it than that of 
the Commission of 1884 on Technical 
Education, the Report of which said 
there was no organization like the 
Science and Art Department and the 
City Guilds existing in any other 
country, and the absence of that was 
lamented by many persons they had 
come in contact with. Allusion had 
been made to the importance of technical 
education and continuation schools ; and 
he would read some figures to the Com- 
mittee which would show the amount of 
work actually done at South Kensing- 
ton, and which figures he thought the 
Committee would agree were of great 
importance. They would show the 
number of scholars who left the elemen- 
tary schools in a year after passing 
Standards IV., V., and VI. Approxi- 
mate estimates for the year ending the 
3ist of August, 1886, showed that 
155,000 left having passed in Standard 
IV. ; 146,000 in Standard V. ; 69,000 in 
Standard VI.; and 22,000 in Standard 
VII., making a total of 392,000 leaving 
ina year after passing these Standards. 
The Government had been urged again 
and again that the education of these 
scholars should be carried further by 
means of continuation schools. The 
figures in his hand showed that in 
the following winter of 1886-7, after 
eliminating all who were not of 
the class in receipt of weekly wages, 
there were earning grants in even- 
ing schools, 30,584; in art schools, 
60,108; in science schools, 95,000 ; 
making a total of 185,692 scholars 
who, according to the Return, were 
spending a certain number of hours per 
week in the evening schools or classes, 
while, with regard to the 95,000 in the 
science schools, two-thirds of these were 
under 18 or 19 years of age. He 
thought it right to give these figures to 
the Committee, because he considered 
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that the question of continuation schools 
must come prominently forward in 
future. The oo Member for Rother- 
ham (Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland) had 
made a most interesting speech, and 
had raised many points with reference 
to the future relationship between South 
Kensington and Whitehall in connection 
with technical instruction, which he 
thought his hon. Friend would not expect 
him to go into atany great length. But 
he might say that the two points raised 
were such as must be considered shortly 
by Her Majesty’s Government in 
connection with the Report and re- 
commendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Education. So far as 
science and art teaching was concerned, 
he thought the figures which appeared 
in the Report of the Department amply 
showed, and the general Estimates also 
showed, that there had been a fair and 
constant progress. The hon. Gentleman 
also seemed to hold the opinion, which 
was largely shared by the Oommittes, 
that the Science and Art Department 
and the Education Department were 
totally distinct from each other. He 
could not admit that definition of the 
two Departments. It was true they 
were in different buildings and under 
separate sets of officers; but they were 
both under the absolute control of the 
Lord President of the Council, assisted 
by the Vice President, and it was, there- 
fore, not an accurate description to say 
that they were absolutely distinct De- 
partments. The hon. Member for 
Rotherham had referred to what he 
admitted to be a point of paramount 
importance—namely, the supply not 
only of teachers in art and science, but 
also of technical teachers. On that 
point he couid assure hon. Members 
that he would do his utmost to supple- 
ment and improve the machinery in 
hand, so that a supply of these teachers 
might be forthcoming. With reference 
to the amount of £5,000 under Sub-head 
B, he might explain to the hon. Gentle- 
man that this was a special grant given 
for the purpose of giving elementary 
teachers some knowledge of science 
* teaching. The hon. Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) bad been very 
critical with regard to the internal ad- 
ministration of the Science and Art De- 
partment ; but, as he had always invited 
criticism, he trusted his hon. Friend 
would not think that he, for one moment, 
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blamed him for his remarks on that 
subject. His hon. Friend, however, as 
had been pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), was not quite fair in 
his manner of dealing with this ques- 
tion, because he had taken the large 
sum of £130,000 expended at South 
Kensington and compared it with that 
aid on results, whereas that amount 
included a number of various items. 
With regard to the item of £12,650 for 

lice to which his hon. Friend had re- 
erred, he pointed out that they had to 
look after the most valuable collection 
in the world, and it must be remembered 
that an enormous responsibility rested 
"= them in respect of the eure 
of the contents of the buildings, which 
extended over a large area, from fire and 
other risks. Further, the Department 
had absolutely no control over this sum, 
and he could assure his hon. Friend that 
on the 28th of March the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police had been asked whe- 
ther it would not be possible to reduce 
the staff of police at South Kensington, 
and on the 28th of April a reply was 
received, that after careful consideration 
the Chief Constable could not recom- 
mend any reduction. His hon. Friend 
had gone over the whole cost of the 
staff ; but, without following him into all 
the cases, he would remind him that, 
from the highest officer to the lowest, it 
was necessary to have the very best 
material at their command, and the Com- 
mittee would be aware that they could 
not have that without paying for it as 
much as other people, and he believed 
they were not paying for the work done 
at more than the average rate. In the 
case of examinations alone, the Commit- 
tee would see that they could not get 
first-class men to test the work done for 
payment by results unless they paid them 
fairly. He wished that hon. Members 
would visit for themselves these huge 
buildings and see the amount of work 
and the manner in which it was done. 
The collection and circulation of loans, 
and thearrangement and re-arrangement 
of the immense number of objects 
alone involved an enormous amount of 
labour. The museum was open every 
day, and on three evenings each week ; 
and, therefore, all the work which had 
to be done from day to day required a 
copmepratang expenditure, and without 
going into all the details the Committee 
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would understand that an exceedingly 
large amount of skilled labour was 
necessary. With regard to the manage- 
ment, he should like to tell the Commit- 
tee that the museums, schools, and offices 
under the control of the Department 
cecupied a space of more than 13 acres. 
It was a noticeable fact, showing the 
economical administration of the De- 
partment, that while, during the past 
five years, the grants made as payments 
for results had increased 30 per cent 
the total expenditure of the Department 
for labour had only increased 9 per cent. 
He would, however, impress it upon his 
hon. Friend that he felt a considerable 
responsibility rested upon the Lord 
President and himself with regard to 
this question, and that he by no means 
received in a hostile spirit the criticisms 
passed upon this expenditure. In his 
opinion all Departments required the 
wholesome stimulant of criticism inside 
the House and out of it, and the Com- 
mittee might rely that he should devote 
his care to this matter, and introduce 
economy at every loophole possible. 
The hon. Member for East Cork (Mr. 
Lane) had referred to the possible loss 
of the services of Mr. Alan Cole. 
On this subject he might say that they 
had been so gratified with the success 
of his efforts that full considera- 
tion should be given to the point the 
hon. Gentleman had urged, and person- 
ally he sincerely hoped that they would 
be able to continue to give the valu- 
able services of the gentleman referred 
to. He had been asked whether he 
considered valuable the teaching given 
with regard to agriculture. As one 
brought up from boyhood in agricul- 
ture, he would say frankly that his 
personal belief was that the teaching 
of the principles of agriculture was not 
as valuable as instruction of a more 
practical kind would be in our schools; 
ar’ he would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man who asked the question, that he had 
given a promise that he would endea- 
vour to introduce into the Code some 
improvement with regard to the ele- 
mentary teaching of agriculture by means 
of object lessons. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had pointed out that Ireland was under 
great disadvantages in respect of the 
raising of local contributions to secure 
Grants in Aid, and asked for some 
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special alteration of the rules in javour 
of Ireland. This proposal would place 
the English grants in a divadvanta- 
geous position, and he regretted there- 
fore that he could not accede to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s request. In 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffixid (Mr. Mundella), 
he pointed out that the fact that the 
number of those examined had increased, 
while there was not a corresponding 
increase in the amount of payment for 
results, was the result of the raising of 
the Standard which was gradually 
taking place. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Rown- 
tree), it was perfectly true that an 
alteration had a0 made with regard 
to the examination papers in drawing. 
They had arranged that there should 
be fewer papers, and that these should 
be of a less elementary character, and 
then they hoped that the change made 
would be compensated by the advan- 
tages that would result. If, however, 
there should be any loss to the schools 
in consequence, the Department would 
consider, of course, what further change 
might be desirable. He thanked the 
Committee very sincerely for the earnest- 
ness that had characterized the discus- 
sion on the Vote. The criticism on the 
Science and Art Department would be 
of great service to him, and he trusted 
they would be able gradually to increase 
the efficiency of the Department in such 
a way as to make it worthy of the 
nation and of solid and lasting value to 
the working classes of the country. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
Royal School of Mines in Jermyn 
Street received £19,000 a-year, and the 
Royal College of Science in Dublin 
£7,000, while not a penny was given for 
teaching science in Scotland. Their 
share of the prizes, however, was gcod, 
and represented one-fifth of the total 
amount of £106,000 earned in the three 
countries, whereas their actual propor- 
tion would have been one-seventh. 
Opposite the museum in Edinburgh, 
there was a Science School, established 
by subscription and endowments, with- 
out any aid from that House. He 
thought it was very unfair to provide for 
education in science and art in England 
and Ireland, and to refuse to give any- 
thing in aid to Scotland. f course 
Ireland, as usual, in this matter was the 
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spoilt child. She had four times as 
much as England, and England had four 
times as much as Scotland. Scotch 
members had not been in the habit of 
asking for money, but henceforth—as in 
the case of the unjust Judge and the 
importunate widow—they would try to 

ta just share for themselves. Scot- 
fand had been able to develop institu- 
tions for the teaching of science, but it 
got no assistance from the State; and, 
therefore, he thought they had a good 
ease in asking that there should be a 
Scotch College of Science as well as Eng- 
lish and Irish Colleges. They did not 
want £19,000 a-year, which was given 
to Jermyn Street, nor the £7,000 given 
to Dublin, but if £5,000 a-year were 

aid for professorships at Heriot’s 
Rchool, they would consider that they 
received a fair share; and they were 
entitled to this, because they were made 
to pay for carrying on the business of 
the country. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) said, the Vice President had not 
answered the question of his right hén. 
Friend (Mr. Mundella) with reference to 
local associations. He would like to 
add his own appeal to that of his right 
hon. Friend, and express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would take 
the matter into their favourable con- 
sideration. He thought the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark) had forgotten 
the assistance given to the Universities 
in Scotland; and he rather doubted 
whether the Universities would agree 
that it would tend to the improvement 
of education in Scotland if a new Go- 
vernment Science School were started. 
Perhaps his hon. Friend would consider 
the matter from that point of view. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
the total amount of money voted for the 
purchase of specimens, books, and appa- 
ratus for the College of Science in 
Dublin was only £6,340, while the rest 
of the money voted was for the payment 
of salaries. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that it was necessary to 
obtain the services of competent people 
to promote instruction in the various 
establishments, but that was no answer 
to the question elaborately stated by the 
hon. a opposite in the earlier 
part ofthe evening. He had frequently 
pointed out, in that House, that the 
artistic structure in which they assem- 
bled was the work of a Cork man; so 
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also were the pictures and sculpture out- 
side the work of Cork men; and, conse- 
quently, when Irish Members endea- 
voured to get money devoted to artistic 
purposes in their country, he trusted the 
Committee would not think they were 
presuming too far. They had, in the 
city of Cork, owing to the munificence of 
a gentlemen who had recently gone to 
his rest, Mr. Crawford, a very handsome 
museum, prepared for specimens and the 
instruction of classes. A great number 
of the specimens in that museum had 
been lent from the South Kensington 
Museum; but in a city like Cork—if 
there was such an arrangement at hand 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield referred to—the spaces 
in the museum would be very soon filled 
up, because there were many gentlemen 
in Cork who would provide money to 
assist in the purchase of specimens 
which would promote art and technical 
instruction among the population. He 
hoped, therefore—profiting by the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman— 
that a sum would be placed on the Esti- 
mates next year for the advancement of 
science and art instruction in the large 
towns of the provinces. He hoped that 
due cognizance would be taken of the 
remonstrances which had been addressed 
to the Lords of the Council by the Board 
of Visitors of the Dublin Science and 
Art Museum. When all this building 
was going on in Dublin, these gentle- 
men said it was their right to supervise 
the structures and the amount of money 
spent, but they were told that “they 
would not be called upon in ordinary 
circumstances, when no special need 
arose.”” This was a distinct indignity to 
them, and he called attention to the 
matter in order, at any rate, that it 
might come under the consideration of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Again, there 
were only two local scholarships granted 
to Ireland, and these were in the North. 
He did not object to their being in the 
North of Ireland, but it was an extra- 
ordinary faet that at the present mo- 
ment a gentleman from the Cork school 
studying at South Kensington had 
gained a scholarship, and since the 
school had been opened the pupils had 
carried away some of the highest prizes. 
That being so, he thought there ought 
to be an increase of the scholarships 
granted to Ireland. He sincerely hoped 
that as this great Department was every 
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year getting a larger Vote, Ireland 
would not be long in getting her fair 
share of it. 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he must apologize for allowing the 
question of the right bon. Gentleman 
opposite to escape his memory. The 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the reduction in the Estimate with re- 
gard to drawing. The explanation of 
this was, that last year the Estimate 
had been placed at a higher figure than 
was necessary, anda slight difference had 
also been made by the Standard in draw- 
ing having, as ho had pointed out, been 
raised. But he hoped that before long 
a larger sum would be asked for, as he 
heard the best accounts of the schools, 
which were teaching drawing in a much 
larger proportion than before. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
regret that the Vote for local museums 
had been dropped out of the Estimates, 
and he did so on the ground that local 
munificence should be met by public 
munificence. He also would like to see 
the Vote restored. But there was an- 
other thing which he thought more im- 
pertant,and that was the reduction of the 
purchase Vote, and he would like to see 
the full sum replaced on the Estimates, 
and he would do his utmost to move 
the stony heart of his hon. Friend on the 
left todo so. With regard to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark), he had always found, 
from personal observation, that in all 
matters of education Scotland had always 
been able to take care of itself. But 
with reference to Heriot’s College, if 
the hon. Gentleman looked into the 
Calendar he would find that the College 
had earned a considerable grant in 
science and art at South Kensington, 
and he was, therefore, glad to say that 
the Vollege had been recognized by the 
Department. 

Dr. CLARK said, his complaint was, 
that while thousands of pounds were 
given to science colleges in London and 
Dublin not a single farthing was given 
for professors or scholars in Scotland. 
He admitted that Scotland gained more 
than their fair share of prizes, but his 
point was that in Scotland they did not 
get a fair share of assistance. 

_ Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
it was perfectly true that there was no 
science college in Scotland aided in the 
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way the hon. Gentleman referred to. A 
deputation had waited on the Lord Pre- 
sident some time ago with reference to 
this subject, and he believed that, so 
far ashe was concerned, the conversa- 
tion with the members of the deputation 
was satisfactory. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he fully ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had been anxious to give him a satis- 
factory answer, but he could not accept 
as satisfactory the answer he had re- 
ceived. There was no promise that the 
Vote he referred to should be on the 
Estimates next year, or that anything 
would be done next year with regard to 
Grants in Aid to local museums, such as 
had been done by former Governments. 
He must inform the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if the Votes were not replaced 
on the Estimates next year he should 
take the sense of the House on the 
question. He did not know anything 
more shabby than the way in which 
these Votes had been dealt with during 
the last three years. The simple cause 
of this was that Education was not re- 
presented in the Cabinet. There was 
no one to take charge of it, and the 
effect was that, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums spent on some objects, 
in the matters he had referred to there 
was a continual plucking, paring, and 
starving which was a discredit to that 
House. He only made that statement 
in order that during the Recess the 
matter might be fully considered, for 
he was determined that it should be 
brought to a test by Votein this House, 
if what he suggested was not done. 

Taz SECRETARY to taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): As 
the right hon. Gentleman has so directly 
made his appeal to me, I would ask 
permission to be allowed to say a word 
in reply. It is true, as he says, that the 
amount which is in the Estimate for the 
particular subject to which he refers, 
and which was employed, I understand, 
in assisting the localities or local 
museums in the purchase of specimens, 
was struck out of the Estimates. It is 
true, also, that the purchase grant was 
reduced at first from £10,000 to £7,000, 
but when the right hon. Gentleman 
charges the Treasury, as everyone does 
alternately, first with shabby niggardli- 
ness and then with wanton extrava- 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I have not 
brought those charges against the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. JACKSON: But we are charged 
ontheone hand with niggardlinessand on 
the other with extravagance, and I want 
to point out that when the right hon. 
Gentleman refers to niggardliness there 
are two figures to be borne in mind— 
figures which are probably in_ his 
recollection. In 1875-6 the Vote 
amounted to £300,772, while in 1888-9 
—that is, this year’s Estimate —the total 
is £520,785. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Thatis 13 years? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; in 13 years the 
Vote has increased from £300,000 to 
£520,000. What I want to point out is 
this—it is very well to blame the 
Treasury for this, that, and the other, 
but what the Treasury has to consider is 
the general condition of the whole 
subject ; and it must be borne in mind 
that whilst the right hon. Gentleman 
believes that the Treasury has no soul 
or heart, I am afraid that the Treasury 
believes that South Kensington has not 
much regard for the pocket of the tax- 
payer. What, I say again, I want to 
point out is this—and I think it meets 
the right hon. Gentleman’s desire —our 
duty is to try, as far as we can, to limit 
the total expenditure to the amount of 
money that it is reasonable to ask the 
taxpayer to provide. I am speaking 
now of the matter asa whole. It is for 
the Department to determine in what 
way the amount to be placed at their dis- 
posal shall be distributed, and I think I 
may appeal to what fell from my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bartley), who has attacked 
some payments in this Vote to-night 
with great vigour, as to the possibility of 
so re-arranging the whole without adding 
to the total cost, and in that way to pro- 
vide something in the direction the right 
hon. Gentleman desires. I agree with 
him that there was a time when it was 
exceedingly desirable to stimulate local 
effort. I rejoice as much as the right 
hon. Gentleman rejoices atthe extension 
which has been given to this movement ; 
but surely the day has passed, or almost 
passed, I hope, in our great centres of 
population, when the earliest and initial 
stages are to be taken in connection with 
this movement. I admit, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman has dealt with 
this question in a reasonable spirit, and, 
so far as I am concerned, as representing 
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the Treasury, I will carefully boar in 
mind what he has said. In spite of the 
threat he makes of the serious con- 
sequences which will magyen to us if we 
neglect his advice, we will endeavour to 
meet his wishes. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In reply to one 
remark of the hon. Gentleman, [ 
should like to point out that the growth 
of the Vote is not a growth of ex- 
penditure in connection with museums. 
The growth is in connection with the 
educational part of the Vote. The hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the Vote for 
elementary education in this country has 
grown from £1,500,000 to £3,500,000, 
and we all say, ‘‘So much the better.” 
We rejoice at that growth, as I am sure 
he does himself. What I want to 
point out is, that it is all nonsense to 
talk about re-distributing the money for 
the Departments, and appealing to the 
words of the hon. Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley). The hon. 
Member for North Islington knows very 
well that it is impossible to re-distribute 
the money in this way without starving 
some other Department. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he was sorry that it should be necessary 
for him for a moment to distract the at- 
tention of the Committee from the mat- 
ters referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella). He quite agreed that this 
was not a subject in regard to which 
the Committee should be niggardly, 
and that, if possible, even greater ex- 
penditure should take place under this 
Vote. He wished to refer to certain 
Irish matters; and it was necessary 
that he should do so, as Ireland was 
treated very badly. It had been pointed 
out how little Ireland earned under this 
Vote at the competitive examinations— 
that Ireland only earned £200 out of 
£32,000 in the drawing classes. He 
admitted that Scotchmen were very hard 
to beat, but there were some matters in 
which Irishmen could beat Englishmen, 
and even Scotchmen. What, therefore, 
was the reason that Ireland only got 
£200 for drawing classes, while the 
whole sum given to Great Britain was 
£32,000. Why, clearly, there was some- 
thing wrong with the administration. 
He did not blame the Vice President of 
the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke), 
but he maintained that the Government 
had been leaning too much upon the 
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Trish Administration in Dublin, and 
that, as a matter of fact, the officials 
there did not care what took place so 
long as they got their salaries. As 
one of the gentlemen concerned in the 
administration of Ireland had said the 
other day, so long as there were four 
quarters in the year, and they could 
draw their salaries regularly at the end 
of each, they did not care. There was 
a Board of Visitors in Dublin of the 
Science and Art Department, but as 
they represented no one but themselves 
they had been uniformly snubbed by 
the Department in London. In their 
official Report the Board of Visitors de- 
clared that they had been all along 
anxious to carry out the duties pre- 
scribed by Acts of Parliament, but that 
ever since Lord Sandon had left Office 
the Department had been most unwill- 
ing to assist them in doing their duty. 
This Board of Visitors was made up 
of three or four Peers, several high offi- 
cials, and one or two others—12 of them 
in all—representing nobody but them- 
selves, their servants, and a few other 
people; and this was the only body Ire- 
land had to depend upon in the matter 
of science and art education. What he 
would propose was that the Government 
should reinforce this Board of Visitors 
by members who would have appre- 
ciably the 5,000,000 of the Irish people 
behind them. If this were done the 
Department in London would have to 
listen to the Board of Visitors. He 
doubted whether the money at present 
paid was properly allocated, but if they 
had three or four men on the Board of 
Visitors, such as Members of Parlia- 
ment, these gentlemen would be active 
in bringing attention to the claims of 
Ireland in regard to science and art 
education. They might have one Con- 
servative and two Nationalist Members 
put upon the Board—an arrangement 
which would be giving the Government 
an unfair share of the representation, as 
the Conservatives were not one-third of 
the population of Ireland. The Govern- 
ment might put on the Board, for in- 
stance, the member for South Belfast 
(Mr. Johnston). He, no doubt, would be 
a good man for this duty, and would 
have a large force behind him. Cer- 
tainly, if the hon. Member and acouple 
of Nationalist members were added to 
the Board of Visitors, that Board would 
become of some weight and importance 
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inTreland. He should be very glad to 
see the three or four Irish Peers at pre- 
sent upon the Board retained, but he 
thought they and their colleagues ought 
to be reinforced by having some popular 
members added to their number. The 
subject with which the Board dealt 
would in this way become popularized 
in Ireland, and it would be soon seen 
that Ireland was earning her share like 
Scotland in the competitive examina- 
tions. At the present moment the 
amount spent in Ireland was very little, 
and that little was absolutely wasted. 
If, however, the system he proposed 
were adopted, the money could be pro- 
perly allocated. It was a curious thing, 
but it nevertheless was the fact, that 
a number of these scientific departments 
in Dublin were contained in the Act of 
Union, and the Government were afraid 
to interfere with them, and to re-allo- 
cate the duties. They looked upon it as 
dangerous for the Unionist Ministry to 
interfere with them. If, however, they 
would reconstitute this Board of Visi- 
tors, he was sure it would be to the 
great benefit of Ireland, and that it 
would ultimately lead to economy. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council had sufficiently appreciated 
the Scotch opinion in this matter. The 
complaint of the people of Scotland was 
that there was a school of science in Lng- 
land for teaching, and also a school of 
science in Ireland, but that there was no 
school of science in Scotland, the whole ex- 
tentof such teaching inthatcountry being 
borne by the Scotch people. In Scotland 
they had appropriated lately a consider- 
able portion of the educational endow- 
ments which were Jeft very much for the 
poor of the people of that country forthe 
purpose of assisting science and art 
schools; but this, of course, was done 
entirely out of Scotch money. The whole 
expenditure connected with science and 
art schools in Scotland was paid by the 
people of Scotland; and the Scotch 
people, therefore, complained of England 
and Ireland dipping into the Imperial 
Purse for the purpose of affording that 
instruction for which in Scotland the 
people themeelves had to pay. They 
maintained that that was unfair; when 
the three countries were paying into one 
common purse, assuredly one country was 
as much entitled to her share of the 
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expenditure of the money she contributed 
as another. There were two ways of 
remedying the grievance to which he was 
referring. They mightremedyit by taking 
a fair proportion of the public money 
from the Imperial Purse and applying 
it to Scotland, or by requiring the people 
of England and Ireland to do as the 
people of Scotland, and support science 
and art education at their own expense. 
He was not sure that the latter would 
not be the more expedient course to 
adopt, because they found that, although 
Scotland had no school of science and 
art, and although England and Ireland 
possessed those schools, Scotland earned 
a larger grant for science and art in 
proportion to her population than did 
either of the other countries. It simply 
came to this, that the more they did for 
the people the less they would do for 
themselves. The Government, he main- 
tained, should have the people very 
much to depend upon their own re- 
sources. When people had to pay for a 
thing they appreciated it much more 
than when they got it for nothing. He 
was willing to assent to that principle, 
and that was the reason he said to the 
Government, ‘‘Cut down this Vote for 
England and Ireland out of the Imperial 
Purse.” The more the people of the 
localities were compelled to stimulate 
and subscribe for science and art educa- 
tion themselves, the better would be the 
results. A great deal of money was 
spent in Glasgow in science and art 
teaching, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council knew 
the value of the schools there. Well, 
those schools were very much hampered 
for want of money, and they could 
enlarge the sphere of their operations 
very considerably if they had a larger 
income. Moreover, they should take 
into consideration the question of loans 
from the authorities in London. They 
could not have the people of Scotland 
coming up to see our National art trea- 
sures in the Metropolis, and it seemed to 
him to be most convenient if they had 
a place in Scotland to which these art 
treasures could be periodically lent. The 
money for this purpose should be pro- 
vided out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Unless the Scotch Members had a pledge 
from the Government that they would 
consider favourably the claims of Scot- 
land in regard to the matters to which 
he had referred, and treat that country 
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on an equality with the rest of the 
United Kingdom, he should certainly 
move a reduction of the Vote so far as 
England and Ireland obtained anything 
in excess. of their fair share of this 
Vote. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) said, he 
must complain that in spite of the large 
expenditure of money in the South 
Kensington Museum, there was an 
extraordinary deficiency of objects of 
interest in the Electrical and Magnetical 
Department when compared with insti- 
tutions of a similar nature in other 
countries. In this department there 
was not, so far as he could see, a single 
specimen of some of the modern develop- 
ments in cells and batteries, notwith- 
standiug that specimens in these could be 
obtained at very little cost. So far as 
he could see there was not even a 
specimen of the cell charged with 
sulphate of mercury. In spite of the 
many thousands of pounds put down in 
the Estimates for this museum, where a 
man was supposed to be able to get the 
best specimens of recent inventions, he 
found an entire absence of those things. 
There was an entire absence of certain 
descriptions of electric motors. The 
Americans in these matters were greatly 
ahead of us. Then, in regard to gas 
engines, although there was one of an 
improved type and of a very valuable 
description exhibited at the American 
Exhibition, and inspected there by 
thousands of visitors, there was not a 
single specimen of it at South Kensing- 
ton, and the only exhibits at South 
Kensington in connection with electric 
motors was one dating from the year 1846 
and another dating from the year 1851, 
and the only gas engine was one dating 
back some forty years ago. These things 
were very valuable no doubt as belong- 
ing to a bygone time, but he thought 
this Committee should insist that at the 
South Kensington Museum we should 
be more abreast of the times than we 
were. Surely this was not too much to 
expect? He had noticed, even without 
the use of a catalogue, that South 
Kensington was deficient in a great 
many branches of scientific advance- 
ment, and if he had had a catalogue no 
doubt he would have been struck with 
these deficiencies even more forcibly. 
Even the most superficial observer would 
come to the conclusion that there must be 
a large amount of money misapplied at 
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South Kensington. This state of things 
should be remedied ; and though a large 
expenditure should not be incurred, 
there ought to bea better application of 
that which was voted. Some of the 
cells and batteries which were conspicu- 
ous by their absence in the museum 
could be obtained for as small an 
expenditure as 4s. He himself had 
priced some of them, and had found that 
they could be procured for from 4s. 
to 6s. 3d. 

Dr. CLARK said, he thought the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
had rather misunderstood his point, 
which was a practical one. He thought 
that Scotland was unfairly handicapped 
by this Vote for England and Ireland, 
because it was to enable Englishmen 
and Irishmen to compete with Scotch- 
men, who in the past had been getting 
the majority of the positions of mining 
experts and mechanical and chemical 
experts. The Scotch student who 
desired to become a mining or chemical 
expert had no chance with the man who 
graduated at the School of Mines, for 
at that school there were three or four 
Exhibitions tenable for three or four 
years. Although the Scotch people paid a 
portion of this money, not one penny 
went to Scotland for that purpose. 
£10,000 was spent on professors in 
England to teach these men, and there 
was another £3,000 for scholarships to 
pay those taught; but in Scotland neither 
for the professors nor for the taught 
was there a farthing given—that was to 
say, in connection with applied science. 
He thought, under the circumstances, 
the only way in which the Scotch 
Members could express their opinion 
was to take a Division on the Vote, and, 
therefore, he would move to reduce it 
by the sum of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £190,303, 
be granted for the said Service.” —( Dr. 
Clark.) — 

Coronet NOLAN said, he desired 
to know where they were? He 
wished, first, to have the question of the 
Board of Visitors of the Science and 
Art Department in Dublin settled before 
they went on to any other question. He 
would ask the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark) not to run across 
the important question he (Colonel 
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Nolan) had started. He desired to 
know whether the Government would 
reinforce this Board of Visitors so as to 
make it a popular body. They could 
do this by putting upon it either 
Members of Parliament or the Mayors 
of such cities as Dublin and Belfast. 
That would perhaps be the simplest and 
best way of carrying out the object he 
had in view. 

Sr WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
appeared to imagine that the Board of 
Visitors in Dublin had some influence 
in regard to science and art teaching, 
but that was not the case. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he had not 
said that the Board of Visitors had any 
influence in this matter, but his view 
was that they ought to have. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKEsaid,the 
hon. and gallant gentleman he thought 
had mentioned the question of drawing. 
These matters were under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Elemer- 
tary Education in Ireland. A sum was 
voted for elementary education, which 
was an entirely different matter, and 
therefore the Government could not be 
responsible for the comparison the hon. 
and gallant gentleman had made. It 
was not within his power to alter the 
arrangement for the appointment of tho 
Board of Visitors, which was ccnstituted 
by agreement with the Royal Dublin 
Society under the provisions of the 
Dublin Science and Art Museum Act, 
1877. 

Dr. TANNER said, he should have 
thought that a Minister of the Crown 
like the right hon. Gentleman would 
have made himself acquainted with the 
Reports brought before him from time 
to time. At any rate he might have 
consulted some of his subordinates 
before rising to make some of the most 
extraordinary statements which he (Dr. 
Tanner) had ever heard made by a 
Minister sitting on the Treasury Bench. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the Board of Visitors had nothin 
to do with the Museum of Science an 
Art. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE: No; 
I did not say so. 

Dr. TANNER said the Report of 
the Board of Visitors was considered by 
the Department in London. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: Just 
80. 
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Dra. TANNERaaid, that ifthey reported 
they evidently had something todo. If, 
however, the Board was to have no 
power for good in the making of 
investigation and in reporting, the 
Government should enable them to act 
in a satisfactory manner. In taking 
up this case the Irish members wero 
not taking up the cause of an Irish 
Nationalist body, as the Gentlemen 
on the Board of Visitors were mostly 
the Tories of Tories—they were as 
intensely Conservative as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council himself. He (Dr.Tanner) should 
havethought that aright hon.Geutleman 
_ in the position of the Vice 

resident of the Council, and especially 
after his acquaintance with Ireland— 
although that acquaintance was, nodoubt, 
of a very superficial character—would 
have met these noblemen and gentlemen 
whose names had been mentioned in 
connection with the Board of Visitors. 
That the Department was in communi- 
cation with them was evident from the 
Report which the Irish members had had 
the audacity to bring before the right 
hon. Gentleman’s notice. Surely, instead 
of continuing the present state of friction 
which evidently existed between the 
Department and the Board of Visitors, 
and which had brought the representa- 
tives of the Board of Visitors to an end 
for a considerable time, as the Visitors 
considered themselves flouted and 
insulted by the Board of Education, 
anyone responsible for the expenditure 
of this money should endeavour to bring 
about a more satisfactory state of feeling 
between themselves and the Board of 
Visitors. There could be no doubt in 
the world that if the Board of Visitors 
had conferred upon it, instead of a name 
which literally meant nothing, a name 
meaning something, and duties of a 
substantial character, it would be for the 
benefit of the people of Ireland. The 
Government should give them powers of 
a definite kind, and make them a popular 
body, so that their reports would attract 
public attention. e thought that if 
they had four fresh members appointed 
to the Board, including the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin and the Mayor of Belfast, the 
object in view would be obtained. He 
thought the governing municipalities 
ought to have some voice in the manage- 
ment of this Science and Art Department, 
and that either the Lord Mayor of 
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Dublin, or some one chosen by him, 
should be put upon the Board. The 
Board of Visitors themselves had put 
forward the statement that they had 
been better able to deal with a great 
many matters in connection with 
the Science and Art Department in 
consequence of their having been able 
to consult various interests, including 
those of the Corporation of Dublin. 
Well, if the Corporation of Dublin had 
a general interest in this matter why 
not allow some member of the Corpora- 
tion to be appointed on the Board of 
Visitors. He thought it was a very 
practical suggestion that two or three 
Members of Parliament should be put 
upon the Board. If they allowed one 
member to be appointed by each province 
of Ireland, there could be no doubt that 
better attention would be paid to science 
and art education, which was of the 
greatest importance to the Irish com- 
munity. Another matter to which he 
desired to draw attention was this: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice-President 
of the Council said that the museums 
were almost always open to the public. 
Well, he (Dr. Tanner) remembered the 
old English song which said :— 
“ Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes between 
The Saturday and Monday.” 

The right hon. Gentleman had not the 
words of that song in his mind, for he 
had left out the Sunday. Of what use 
were these museums if they excluded 
the general public from them on the day 
which, of all others in the week, was the 
only one on which they could make use 
of these institutions? It appeared to 
him to be very extraordinary here in 
London that Members of Parliament, 
who did not get very many days to 
themselves, should not on a Sunday be 
allowed to see the various museums. 
Of course, he could not enter into the 
general question of the opening of 
museums on Sunday, as the subject was 
limited by the Vote, which was for the 
South Kensington Museum. Surely, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council laid 
so much stress upon the museums 
being always open, he was regarding 
the question from his own point of 
view—from the point of view of the 
classes, who could always command a 
day to go and see the various collections 
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of artistic interest in the Metro- 
polis. In the interest of the instruc- 


tion of the masses of the popula- 
tion, he thought that, instead of per- 
mitting the closure of these museums 
on Sunday, they required them to be 
thrown open to the people on that day. 
The people had only got that day at 
their command to enjoy the inspection 
of works of artistic merit ; and to enable 
them to visit the museums on this day 
would, he was sure, tend to the elevation 
of their minds. He was very sorry to 
have to correct the right hon. Gentleman. 
He always did it with pain; but when 
the right hon. Gentleman said that 
South Kensington Museum was always 
open, he was bound to point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman could not be 
paying much attention to what he was 
saying. He hoped that when next the 
right hon. Gentleman brought forward 
the Education Estimates in Committee 
of Supply, the museums would be open 
on Sunday to the inspection of the 
public. 

Me. LANE begged to give Notice 
to the hon. Gentleman who represented 
the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) that when 
they came to Vote 2 he should call his 
attention to the concluding sentences of 
paragraph 93 of the hon. Baronet’s 
present Report in reference to building 
grants. He wished to add his views to 
that of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) in making an appeal to the Vice 
President of the Council in reference to 
this question of the Board of Visitors of 
the Science and Art Department in 
Dublin. He regretted that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) had misunderstood the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman in reference 
to the Board of Visitors a few moments 
ago. But that did not alter the prin- 
ciple of the question which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Galway had put forward— 
namely, the principle of having some 
kind of popular representation on the 
Board. It was important to the Irish 
people that, though the Board of Visi- 
tors only had the Dublin Museum under 
their control, still that the Representa- 
tives of the peopleshould have some voice 
in the management of what, in a short 
time, would become a great National 
and public institution in Ireland. He 
was not at all so unreasonable as to ex- 
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pect that the right hon. Gentleman 
should, at a moment’s notice, with this 
question sprung upon hia, say right off 
that he was prepared to add a certain 
number of representatives to the Board, 
which was so very unconstitutionally 
formed at the present moment; but he 
thought they might ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether it would 
not save the time of the Committee if 
he gave some kind of promise that he 
recognized the principle contended for by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Galway, and that, between 
now and the period at which the Vote 
would come on for consideration next 
year, the Vice President and the Board 
of Education would see if they could not 
meet the very reasonable and just com- 
plaint put forward by some of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland as to thecomposition 
of the Board of Visitors. The Board 
required re-constitution, if for no other 
reason, in order that when the Vote came 
on for discussion there should be some- 
one in the House to urge the claims of 
the people of Ireland in future, and, if 
need be, to fight for the rights and 
claims of the Dublin Museum as against 
the very powerful claims of the London 
Museum. For that reason alone he 
thought that representation ought to be 
given to the Dublin Corporation on the 
Board of Visitors, and that some of the 
Visitors should be Members of the 
House. He simply asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give them this assurance 
—not to make an absolute promise—but 
to assure the Committee that this prin- 
ciple for which he pleaded would be 
considered between this and next 
Session. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was not within 
his power to appoint representatives on 
the Board of Visitors, but whilst the 
right hon. Gentleman made that state- 
ment, he had sitting by his side the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury. It would 
have been competent for him to refer 
the matter to them, and they would have 
been able to give a different answer. 
These appointments were in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and, no doubt, 
his Lordship acted in accordance with 
the views of the leading Members of 
the Government. The Board of Visitors, 
it must be remembered, were the only 
people connected with the Science and 
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Art Department in Ireland. He did 
not wish to have them reinforced with 
three or four Members of Parliament 
taken from the various sections of the 
House. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he could only assure the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman again, that this 
Board of Visitors was constituted by 
solemn agreement drawn up with the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

Dr. CLARK asked leave to withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he trusted that the electors of the 
United Kingdom, and particularly the 
electors of the Metropolis, would note 
what had been the course of the debate 
this evening on the Science and Art 
Department. At general elections, Con- 
servative gentlemen were fond of de- 
claring that they were opposed to every 
species of extravagance, that they would 
keep their eye on all the Estimates, and 
resist any Estimate which they regarded 
as excessive. He did not know whether 
the hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) held such language at his 
election, but the hon. Gentleman put 
down an Amendment to reduce this 
Vote by £500. No doubt, the fact was 
commented upon in the local organs of 
the hon. Gentleman’s constituency. The 
hon. Gentleman gave Notice that it was 
his intention to move the Amendment 
that night, and he had made a speech 
which had convinced him (Mr. Labou- 
chere) that the Amendment was desir- 
able. But when the hon. Member sat 
down he did not move the Amendment ; 
he got all the credit for the Amendment, 
but, at the last moment, he ran away 
from his suggestion. This, surely, was 
an instance of how so-called Indepen- 
dent Conservative Members dealt with 
the Estimates, which ought to be 
brought to the notice of the con- 
stituencies. He (Mr. Labouchere) pro- 
posed, before sitting down, to do what 
the hon. Gentleman himself ought to 
shave done — namely, to move the 


Amendment of which the hon. Gentle- 
man gave Notice, which was, that the 
Vote should be reduced by the sum of 
£500. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella) was a gentleman 
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at whose feet, on ordinary occasions, he 
was ready to sit, but he was bound to 
confess that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man discoursed on art, his love of art 
obscured his financial acumen. On an 
occasion like the present, he never heard 
the right hon. Gentleman make a speech 
without asking that more money should 
be spent on the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I understand the 
hon. Member proposes to move an 
Amendment, Notice of which was given 
by the hon. Member for North Isling- 
ton. [Mr. Lasovonere: Yes.] That 
was an Amendment to reduce the Vote 
by £500, and an Amendment to reduce 
the Vote by that amount had just been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member for North 
Islington wished to reduce the Vote by 
£500. [‘*No,no!”] Then, he would 
move to reduce the Vote by £500. 
The object of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bartley) in making his speech was to 
protest against the large number of 
attendants employed in the Science and 
Art Department. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Manchester 
(Sir Henry Roscoe), in the very interest- 
ing speech which he had delivered, said 
that they were all worshippers at the 
shrine of the Goddess of Science. They 
might not all be worshippers, but it 
appeared to him (Mr. Labouchere) that 
there were a great deal too many priests 
at the shrine of the Goddess of Science— 
in this particular instance the Goddess 
was at South Kensington—who, instead 
of devoting themselves to their Goddess, 
looked very keenly after their own in- 
terests. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Islington pointed out in 
the excellent speech he made that there 
were 1,100 employés, costing about 
£130,000, to administer £386,000. No 
one objected to much that was granted 
under the Vote. He had no doubt a 
great deal of it was exceedingly well 
expended, but it seemed to him that if 
they reduced the expenditure on ad- 
ministration, they could add to the 
amount which was usefully expended 
in the interests of art and science. That 
was the basis of the Amendment he 
should conclude by proposing. On look- 
ing through the accounts, he found that 
there were far too many minor Depart- 
ments, and that at the head of each there 
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was a gentleman with a very high 
salary. He was perfectly certain they 
might reduce the number of employés, 
and reduce considerably the superior 
heads of Departments by uniting the 
Departments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) told them as a reason for 
having 1,100 employés that there were 
13 acres of ground. He never heard 
such an argument before. Surely, they 
were not to settle the number of employés 
by the aereage that a Department 
occupied. That was literally what the 
right hon. Gentleman had to say in 
answer to the conclusive and excellent 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Islington. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) wanted it to be distinctly 
understood that he, and those who 
would vote with him, were not in favour 
of any reduction of useful expenditure 
under this Vote. They wanted that ex- 
penditure to be increased, and they 
thought the best way to obtain that in- 
crease was to have the Department more 
cheaply administered. He begged to 
move that the Vote be reduced by £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £194,803, 
be granted for the said Service.” —( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he hoped he would not 
be out of Order in calling attention to 
a very practical Scotch grievance, a 
grievance, however, which he was afraid 
could not be remedied by any Vote of 
the Committee that night. In the ele- 
mentary schools of Scotland, thechildren, 
owing to that proficiency which was very 
commonly attained in Scotland, could 
easily earn the grant of 17s. 6d. per 
head. Formerly, in addition to the 
grant, the children were entitled to 
obtain a grant from the Science and Art 
Department for drawing, but now, by 
the introduction of a new rule, the grant 
for drawing was merged in the 17s. 6d. 
The result was, that if schools were so 
proficient—and in Scotland they mainly 
were—as to earn by ordinary subjects 
the full amount of 17s. 6d. per head, 
they were debarred from earning any- 
thing for drawing. The consequence 
was that schools were inclined to give 
up the teaching of drawing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council would agree with him it was 
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most important that drawing should be 
taught in all schools, and that it would 
be a terrible misfortune if, by some rule 
re ron by the Department, the teaching 
of drawing was discouraged in Scotland. 
He understood that originally the rule 
was so made that the discouragement of 
drawing applied to England as well as 
to Scotland, but that the Education 
Department in England applied to have 
the rule rescinded so far as this country 
was concerned, with the result that it 
was so rescinded. In England, there- 
fore, schools could earn a grant for 
drawing in addition to the 17s. 6d., but 
in Scotland they could not. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President would tell him that his atten- 
tion had been called to the matter, and 
that he would have it remedied as soon 
as possible. 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
it was perfectly true that schools in 
England had the advantage that the 
drawing grant was absolutely outside 
the 17s. 6d. limit. He cordially agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman’s view that 
they should do their utmost to assimilate 
the practice of the two countries, but, as 
the hon. Gentleman was no doubt aware, 
drawing in Scotch schools was altogether 
outside the scope of his Department. He 
promised the hon. Gentleman, however, 
that he would communicate with his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and see what could be done. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for the pro- 
mise he had made, for the grievance was 
one which was most keenly felt. 


Service Estwmates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 41; 
Noes 106: Majority 65.—(Div. List, 
No. 296.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he would like to receive a definite assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council that some- 
thing would be done to remedy the 
sadly neglected state of affairs connected 
with the Department in Ireland. For 
two years application had been made 
by the Dean of the Faculty of Science 
for drawing materials, but they had 
never been supplied. Attention had 
also been drawn to the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of time was wasted in 
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roll of names. This time might be 
spent to much better purpose by the 
teacher in really teaching his class. He 
had no wish to delay the taking of the 
Vote, and therefore he would not refer 
to the many other points which required 
the attention of the Department. 

Mr. LANE said, that the particular 
point to which he wished to refer was 
mentioned in paragraph 93 of the Report 
of the Department, and it had reference 
to the dispute which had arisen between 
the Department of South Kensington 
and the Treasury Department as to 
whether Grants in Aid should be given 
to two convent schools in County Cork 
to enable the authorities to build schools 
of art. The Department of South Ken- 
sington was favourable to the giving of 
Grants in Aid, but there was a techni- 
cal objection on the part of the Treasury 
to comply with the recommendation of 
the South Kensington Department. 
That technical objection was a grave 
one, and one which he fully appreciated. 
He knew very well it would be argued 
against him that if the Treasury were 
to give way in this instance, a precedent 
would be established which might be 
very largely followed. The objection 
was that no Grant in Aid of building 
could be given to schools of art unless 
the schools were to be open to the 
artizan olasses. It was perfectly clear 
to any person who understood the con- 
stitution of convent schools that it would 
be impossible for such schools to be 
open at such hours of the evening as 
artizans might ordinarily be expected 
to attend—say between 7 and 10 
o’clock—but it was as well he should 
direct the attention of the Committee 
and of the Representatives of the Trea- 
sury to the fact that in the small towns 
from which the applications for Grants 
in Aid of schools of art had been made, 
there was no possibility of the ordinary 
artizan class desiring to attend the 
schools. The schools were maiuly started 
with the aid of local effort and with the 
assistance given by the Central School 
of Art in Cork, which was established for 
the purpose of art teaching, chiefly as 
applied to the lace industry. The Cork 
School of Art authorities had sent down 
their head master tothe convents, but now 
the nuns had obtained certificates in art 
teaching from the Department of South 
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except in the one particular detail that 
they could not open their schools during 
certain hours in the evening. But the 
nuns would be quite prepared to teach 
whoever would attend the schools at any 
time, say between 4 o'clock and 6 
o'clock in the afternoon, and he was 
assured that such times would suit all the 
artizans who would be anxious to study 
in either of the two schools in question. 
He did not wish the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
to think he was making a claim in re- 
gard to the two schools, because, owing 
to the refusal they had received already 
from the Treasury, the nuns had raised 
money from other quarters, and the 
schools were progressing. But he knew 
that the discouragement which the nuns 
had received, through the refusal of the 
Treasury to comply with the request of 
the Department of South Kensington, 
had prevented the sisterhood in other 
towns in Ireland undertaking the estab- 
lishment of Art Schools. They had no 
room for art teaching in their ordinary 
schools, and their resources were not 
equal to the strain which the building of 
art schools would entail upon them. He 
therefore asked the Representatives of 
the Treasury to take the matter into 
further consideration, and endeavour to 
fall in with the expressed view of the 
authorities of South Kensington that 
Grants in Aid ought to be given to 
convent schools. There wae one other 
point to which the Treasury took excep- 
tion at first, and that was that as these 
institutions were principally for Catho- 
lies, students belonging to other religious 
persuasions might not care to attend the 
schools. He was authorized to state on 
behalf of those who administered the 
institutions that there would not be 
the slightest objection on the part 
of the authorities of the schools 
to receive students of any denomina- 
tion whatever who presented themselves 
for teaching in the schools. He was giad 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) was 
present, because he imagined that when 
the final appeal came to be made, it 
would be the right hon. Gentleman who 
would have to decide the matter. He 
very respectfully asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the matter his favour- 
able consideration when the Department 


Kensington. In every way the nuns | brought it under bis notice. 
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Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lane) 
was good enough to bring the subject 
under his notice some time ago; but he 
did not do so altogether in the same light 
in which he had presented it that night. 
From what the hon. Gentleman said 
originally, he (Mr. Jackson) was under 
the impression that the difficulty was 
not so much as to the hours at which 
the schools should be open, but whether 
the word ‘‘artizan” might be inter- 
preted to be limited to males, or to 
include females. Upon the former occa- 
sion the hon. Member pointed out that 
possibly the lace makers might be en- 
tirely females, and he thought it would 
be a great hardship if the word artizan 
were interpreted as excluding such lace 
makers from the benefits of the educa- 
tion simply because they were females. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Jackson) that 
that would be a hardship, and he pro- 
mised the hon. Gentleman that, if that 
were the only difficulty, his endeavours 
would be in the direction of meeting 
his wishes. The hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out that night that by the Rules 
and Regulations—made not by the 
Treasury, but made, no doubt, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, by the Science 
and Art Department—there were cer- 
tain conditions which must be complied 
with before a Grant in Aid could be 
given. One of those conditions was, 
that a school, in order to obtain a Grant 
in Aid, must provide a class for arti- 
zans’ meetings, under the direction of a 
master, for two hours during certain 
evenings of the week for 40 weeks in 
the year. He imagined that this Regu- 
lation was framed with a view of securing 
to the whole of the public, and in such 
hours that the whole of the population 
could avail themselves of it, the use of 
the schools for which public money was 
given. He was afraid it would be impos- 
sible to give a Grant in Aid to the 
schools in question unless the condition 
laid down by the Science and Art De- 
partment were complied with. If a 
grant were so given, a precedent would 
be established which many people might 
not be slow to avail themselves of. He 
had carefully noted that the Science and 
Art Department said in their Report 
that the Rules of the Department as to 
such grants could not be complied with. 
The Treasury was very often accused of 
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being governed by Rules and Regula- 
tions. The fact was, the experience of 
the Treasury showed very plainly that 
if Rules and Regulations—which were 
carefully considered before being adopted 
—were not adhered to, there was no 


stoppin, int. 

tte. LANE said, it was not contem- 
plated that the teaching in the schools 
in question should be confined to females. 
As to the demands which might be made 
in case an exception were made, he was 
able to say that claims would not be 
made from more than eight or 10 exist- 
ing convents. Those convents were in 
small country towns, and the artizans 
who would be prepared to take advan- 
tage of the classes would be perfectly 
satisfied with a class which would com- 
mence, say, at 4 o’clock or 5 o’clock in 
the evening, and last for two hours. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury wound up his speech by 
saying that once rules were laid down 
for the management of Public Depart- 
ments it was impossible to change them. 
That was a very indefensible position to 
take up; because rules, no matter what 
they were made for, must, at some time 
or other, be altered so as to meet the 
changing circumstances of time. He 
maintained that the breaking of the 
Rules in the direction he sought would 
not be taken as a precedent by any very 
large number of schools, while it would 
be a graceful act on the part of the 
Treasury. It was because he knew that 
several convents were inclined to make 
an application for a Grant in Aid that 
he begged the hon. Gentleman to pre- 
vail upon the Treasury to reconsider the 
matter with the Department of South 
Kensington, and see if they could not 
arrive at some kind of compromise which 
would enable them to extend the schools 
of art in the South of Ireland. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £61,359, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the British Museum, including 
the amount required for the Natural History 
Museam.”’ 


Srr JOHN LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity )said, thatthe Committee had usually 
expected the Senior Trustee to say a few 
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words on the subject of this Vote. In 
the first place, he must express the great 
regret of the Trustees at losing the valu- 
able services of the late principal libra- 
rian, Mr. Bond. The publications of the 
Museum had been presented to various 
free libraries, a considerable number of 
duplicates had been distributed, and sets 
of electrotypes of coins and casts of gems 
had been sent to local exhibitions. He 
regretted that the Government had not 
felt themselves able to increase the 
grants for purchases to the old amount; 
but he hoped they would be in a position 
to do so next year. The Museum, in 
addition to purchase, had again received 
many valuable presents, which were duly 
acknowledged in the annual report. He 
might just mention those by the trustees 
of the late Mr. Christie, and especially 
a collection of prehistoric antiquities 
from Bruniquel, in the South of France, 
containing some very interesting archaic 
sculptures of the mammoth and the 
reindeer, and rendering our national 
collection of ancient cave remains the 
most complete in the world. Lord Chi- 
chester had presented a valuable series 
of the Pelham papers in continuation of 
those mentioned last year. The Natural 
History Museum had been for some 
years past particularly fortunate in the 
rich donations made to it. This year the 
Trustees had to thank Captain Ramsay 
for a collection of over 30,000 birds’ 
skins, formed principally by his uncle, 
the late Lord Tweeddale, and which was 
particularly rich in the birds of the 
Phillippine and Andaman Islands and 
the Malayan Peninsula. Captain Ram- 
say had also deposited in the Museum 
the ornithological library, consisting of 
over 2,000 volumes, many of them very 
costly, collected by his uncle and him- 
self. Lord Walsingham had presented 
to the Museum a most interesting collec- 
tion of mounted larve of British and 
Indian lepidoptera, and also a large 
collection made by him in California 
and Oregon. Messrs. Godman and Salvin 
had presented a large series of American 
birds, and donations had also been re- 
ceived from Mr. Seebohm and other 
‘gentlemen. He mentioned them, both 
to express the gratitude of the Trustees, 
but also, he confessed, in the hope that 
others would follow so excellent an 
example. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
that the British Museum stood in a 
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very special position compared with the 
other museums of tho country; at all 
events, in one respect—namely, that 
while the other museums had been con- 
tinually subjected to criticism, both on 
account of their contents and their 
management, the British Museum, bythe 
assent of everybody, had been free from 
any matters of this kind calling for 
comment. The Natural History De- 
partment was now the richest in the 
world ; and he should like to supple- 
ment the rest of donations just an- 
nounced by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
by mentioning that within the last few 
weeks a public-spirited gentleman, Mr. 
Godman, had presented to the Museum 
the most complete and valuable collection 
of American birds that had ever been 
made by any private individual. He 
felt great regret that three or four 
years ago—when a wave of economy 
passed over the country—a reduction 
of £10,000 was made in the sum 
annually granted for purchases. No- 
thing was so regrettable as starving this 
great and noble Institution by the re- 
duction of the grant by such an amount. 
People were hardly aware what it 
meant to deduct at once and at one 
bound £10,000 from the grant. It was 
impossible, in many respects, to make up 
in subsequent years for the evils effected 
during a period of false economy. The 
objects which were collected for the 
Museums were so rare that very often, 
when they were in the market, there 
was a rush for them, and when once 
our valuable objects were purchased by 
Foreign Museums they were lost to us 
for ever. Moreover, objects such as we 
required for the Museum increased in 
value every year, and in many cases 
articles which had been purchased by 
the Museum during the past 15 years 
were now worth as many pounds as 
they had been paid for in shillings. 
That was the case with a great part of 
the Medisval portion of the collection 
which had been made with judicious 
eare by Mr. Franks. He should like to 
add his voice to the appeal made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London for the restoration of 
the grant to its original amount. He 
would also ask the Government to do 
one other thing which all thé officers 
of the Museum and of every other 
museum in the country were continually 
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urging, which was that the British 
Museum should be exempted from the 
Treasury Rule and the Treasury Minute, 
which required that unexpended balan- 
ces should be returned to the Treasury 
at the end of the year. In the case of 
any other expenditure, it was right that 
they should have a clear balance at the 
end of the year; but so far as the 
British Museum was concerned—seeing 
that great collections of objects only 
came into the market sporadically—it 
seemed an irrational rule that they 
should not allow their curators to accu- 
mulate a fund until something worthy 
of the Museum turned up. By the 
present system they inevitably held out 
an inducement tothe Museum authorities 
to spend the whole of their grant upon 
things that were not of supreme im- 
portance, for the reason that, if the 
amount given were not spent one year 
it would be reduced the next. It seemed 
to him a rational and good rule that 
these grants should accumulate when 
not spent, until a great opportunity 
arose, when they could be expended 
with due regard, not only to the value 
of the objects purchased, but also to 
economy. He hoped he might be 
pardoned for making these remarks; 
but he felt, having tested the opinions, 
especially of the more economical Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, that 
he was expressing the feelings of all 
classes, and especially of the artizans of 
the North of England, when he said 
that the pinching and starving of the 
Museum was a most false economy. It 
was, in fact, no economy at all, but went 
to deprive the country of that which was 
a great source of its wealth and its most 
lasting capital—the capital which con- 
sisted in the materials for securing the 
best education of our people and the de- 
velopmentof aschool of original research 
among our scientific and literary men. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, that 
this was one of those happy subjects on 
which there was no Party division 
imaginable. He should differ from the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Howorth) 
on a great many important questions, 
but as to this question he was glad to 
echo heartily what the hon. Gentleman 
had brought before the Committee ; and 
if not too presumptuous in doing so, he 
should like to add some figures whieh 
wonld go strongly to support the appeal 
which the hon. Member had made. 
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Now, in the year 1886-7 the Grant to 
the British Museum, including the 
Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, was £116,152. In the 
year 1887-8 it was reduced by £11,377 ; 
moreover, that reduction was made 
most largely in regard to sums required 
for purchases and acquisitions. In 
1886-7 the amount spent on purchases 
and acquisitions was £21,025, and in 
that next year it was only £13,140. At 
the time the Natural History Museum 
had been removed, but it was not the 
fact, as some might imagine, that the 
amount held over was handed to that 
Museum. No doubt there had been an 
addition to the Vote this year of some 
£2,000, but what was that when com- 
pared with the enormous and priceless 
interests involved in this great institu- 
tion? The hon. Member for Salford 
had said that our Natura! History col- 
lection was not to be equalled in the 
world ; and taking it all in all—the 
library, the collection of ancient sculp- 
ture, the antiquities, including the 
Egyptian remains and inscriptions from 
that country and Assyria and Babylon 
—he did not believe the world could 
show such an institution anywhere. We 
might be inferior in this country in 
regard to some of our educational insti- 
tutions—and he had sometimes pleaded 
that in the House—but with regard to 
this great Museum and library, he be- 
lieved we were unrivalled in the world. 
He submitted that we ought to take 
a national pride in such an Institution, 
and ought not to economize in regard 
to it. All must feel that no voluntary 
effort and no private combination could 
ever have established such an institu- 
tion, and when he remembered the ex- 
travagant sums which were spent and 
voted here, almost without a word, on 
such luxuries as hon. colonelcies in the 
Army—£1,000 a-year being paid to 
each for doing nothing—he really felt 
indignant when he found that it was 
not possible to increase, rather than to 
diminish, the amount spent on this 
great Institution. There were no words 
possible other than those of praise and 
admiration to be bestowed upon the 
management of the Institution. He 
cordially concurred in the enconiums 
uttered by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) upon the recently retired 
chief librarian. He hoped it would 
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not be considered in the least degree 
inconsistent with that tribute of admira- 
tionif hestated that in one respectat least 
he considered the policy of the authori- 
ties in regard to the library was mis- 
taken. An error of judgment had been 
committed in rendering the library 
accessible to a large number of persons 
who could hardly be called students— 
who went there to study nothing more 
important than the last new novel, or 
to lounge away a fewidle hours. Look- 
ing at the great and growing demand 
made upon the space of the Institution, 
he certainly thought that it should not 
be made a sort of free library for Lon- 
don, seeing that it was maintained by 
the State for scholars not of this country 
only, but of the world. He was sorry 
to see such asum as £3,400 put down 
in the Estimate for police and watching. 
He was led to suppose that fears had 
been entertained in recent years lest 
this great and glorious Institution should 
be made an object of attack by dyna- 
miters or other ruffians of that cha- 
racter; but it seemed to him scarcely 
possible that such a thing should be 
thought of—surely better times were 
coming. He hoped that this extrava- 
gant amount for the police would be 
reconsidered, and the money devoted to 
adding to the collections. He most 
cordially joined in the satisfaction ex- 
pressed in voting this money, which he 
devoutly wished had been three or four 
times the present amount. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked, 
whether anything had been done to- 
wards opening the British Museum in 
the evening? There had been a good 
deal of discussion about this from time 
to time, and he thought that, owing to 
the improvement in the electric lighting, 
the question should have been con- 
sidered, because he believed the opening 
of the Museum at night would be a 
great advantage to students and the 
yearly increasing number of thinking 
members of the poorer classes. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) 
eaid, this was the fourth or fifth year in 

_ which he had drawn attention to this 
subject, and moved the reduction of the 
Vote. When the late Government was 
in power, they were almost promised 
that the British Museum should be 
opened in the evening for the benefit of 
the working classes. Some delay had 
taken place, it was said, beceuse it was 
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necessary to get an estimate of the cost 
of the introduction of the electric light 
into the British Museum, and the Party 
then in power allowed the matter to 
rest. Last year he had again brought 
the subject under the notice of the Go- 
vernment, and he had now to point out 
that the delay which had taken place 
was hardly justified on any ground. 
The British Museum was kept up by 
the taxation of the country—that was to 
say, a large sum was voted annually, 
which came out of the general ta x 
payers’ pocket, and he had made a cal- 
culation that the proportion of this 
amount paid by the working classes was 
£100,000 out of a total of £150,000. 
So far as the working classes of the 
country were concerned, however, the 
British Museum might just as well not 
be in existence at all, because they bad 
no opportunity of visiting it; and al- 
though on Bank holidays they could do 
80, it was not to be expected that the 
masses of the people would be contented 
to restrict themselvesto indoor museums, 
so that, practically, while they supported 
this Institution by the earnings of the 
working classes, they were at the same 
time told that they should not enjoy the 
advantages which it offered. This, he 
said, was class legislation to the very 
last degree; it was not dealing fairly 
with the people, and in these days, 
when they heard so much of Tory 
Democrats and friends of the people, it 
was time that the Government should 
begin to act upon their own principles, 
and the profeseions made on the plat- 
forms. The difficulty in this matter was 
the question of electric lighting. Now, 
if electric lighting had but just been 
introduced into the country he could 
understand the argument as to not 
having had experience of the system, 
but there was now hardly a club in 
London that was not thus lighted, and 
the system was also in use at the 
Museum in Jermyn Street, and in 
many public and private establishments 
throughout the country ; and, moreover, 
there was not the slightest difficulty or 
danger in connection with it, and, there- 
fore, no argument could be drawn from 
it with regard to its ill effect upon works 
of art. The second difficulty was the 
financial one, but he saw no difficulty of 
this kind in the matter. One would 
think that the money came out of the 
pockets of the Ministers themselves. 
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The Government were willing enough 
to make economies amongst the lower 
classes of officials, while they were 
always ready to allow extravagance in 
the upper Departments to continue, and, 
so far as the leisure and pleasure of the 
upper classes were concerned, they were 
willing to go to any amount of expendi- 
ture, for at the West End large institu- 
tions—which ought to be national and 
popular in their character, but which 
were confined exclusively to the use of 
the class among which they were placed 
—had been ool were being built out of 
the public money. Now, there was this 
one Institution in the centre of the 
working population, and the excuse for 
not opening it in the evenings was that 
it would cost money. He admitted 
that it would do so, but that was 
no reason why the people should be 
deprived of the advantage and pleasure 
of going there. The Estimate made 
was that the introduction of electric 
lighting would cost £15,000, but it was 
now calculated that the installation 
would not cost anything like that 
amount ; besides that, they had electric 
lighting in the Museum already. And 
then there was the cost of working, put 
down at £1,200 a-year. He asked hon. 
Members who represented Metropolitan 
Districts if they were going to allow 
their constituents to be deprived of that 
opportunity of entering the British Mu- 
seum because it would cost about 
£1,200 a-year? He extremely regretted 
that a very strong supporter of this 
movement had passed away from 
among them—Colonel Duncan, a gen- 
tleman respected by every Member of 
that House for his genial kindness and 
good nature, and whose loss they all felt 
severely. Colonel Duncan was a strong 
advocate of opening the Museum in the 
evening, and he had told him, a very 
short time ago, that he had tried to in- 
duce the Government, by every argu- 
ment he could use, to grant this right 
for the benefit of his constituents. But 
there were other Metropolitan Members 
in the House, and he asked if they 
Were going to support the exclusion of 
the people who paid for these art trea- 
sures, or were they going to do them 
simple right and justice, and by their 
vote induce the Government to allow 
the Museum to be opened at night? 
There would, of course, be an addition 
to the staff, but he cared not what that 
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or the expenditure might amount to, for 
it was no valid excuse as against the 
demand of the working classes of Lon- 
don or of the country generally. In 
France and Germany the people had the 
opportunity of visiting public museums 
at night, and the result was seen in that 
higher politeness and good behaviour 
which he regretted to say was not often 
found in this country. There had been 
an exhibition of pictures ai the East 
End of London from time to time, and 
other works of art had been lent for tho 
purpose, and in no single instance had 
any damage been done to them ; on the 
contrary, it was well known that the 
best police to have in these institutions 
were the people themselves, and this 
the police themselves acknowledged, 
because they had stated that, so far as 
good conduct was concerned, they had 
nothing but praise for the behaviour of 
the people. As his hon. Friend had 
said, this was no Party question; this 
was a question affecting the well-being 
of the people, and surely hon. Members 
then present could all say something in 
favour of the proposal that night. It 
was not that the Government objected 
to the Museum being open at ng t; it 
was but a question of cost, and he was 
satisfied that, were they to largely in- 
crease the expenditure on this object, 
not the slightest objection would be 
taken to it byany Member of the House; 
on the contrary, he was convinced 
Members on both sides would agree 
that it was one of the best ways of 
spending money, and one of the highest 
duties of a Member of Parliament, thus 
to endeavour to elevate the minds of 
the people. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he would ask the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
whether the Trustees of the British 
Museum had made any representations 
in the proper quarter with a view to 
obtain the great reform which had been 
advocated by the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County(Mr. Molloy)? 
As a Metropolitan Member he nonay 
supported the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s appeal. On many platforms in the 
Metropolis he had ventured strongly to 
oppose the opening of the Museum on 
Sundays, partly on principle, and partly 
because he believed it would lead tomany 
evils to the working classes ; at the same 
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time those who objected to the opening 
of Museums on Sundays were bound in 
honour, in his opinion, to find some 
other opportunity of which the working 
classes could avail themselves for visit- 
ing these great educational institutions. 
It was quite clear that the expense of 
opening the British Museum in the 
evening, now that the system of electric 
lighting had been so far perfected, 
would not be very heavy, and he quite 
agreed with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for King’s County when he asked 
why they should not pay for this right 
of the working classes. He appealed 
to Her Majesty’s Government to listen 
to this request of the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Sir HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) said, he rose to ask the hon. 
Baronet whether the Trustees had con- 
sidered the question of opening, at 
any rate, the Natural History Museum 
on Sunday afternoon; and, if so, what 
conclusion they had arrived, and, if 
favourable to the measure, what would 
be the extra cost? It was well known 
that there were a few Government In- 
stitutions, such as Kew Gardens and 
others, open to the public on Sun- 
days, but if they stepped beyond the 
bounds of this Island they found that 
all museums on the Continent were open 
on Sundays. Again, he failed to see 
why the people should not only not have 
an opportunity of viewing the beautiful 
treasures of art and science by electric 
light, but why they should not also be 
able to see them on Sundays. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, with regard to the 
opening of Museums on Sundays, he 
thought that this was a matter which 
must be settled by the localities them- 
selves. He was himself no Sabbatarian, 
but not being a Metropolitan Member 
he did not wish to express any opinion 
upon this question, though he had for 
many years strongly urged that the 
question of lighting the Museums 
at night should be dealt with. He 
made this appeal strongly with re- 
gard to the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. He thought the 
experience of recent years of exhibitions 
at Kensington had shown that there 
was an immense demand in London for 
opportunities of visiting places of this 
kind at night. The question was how 
were the working men to amuse them- 
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selves in the evening? He was himself 


a working man, and desired to amuse 
himself at that time, but he had no 
means of doing so exeept by coming 
down to that House, and there were 
times when he would very much rather 
go toinstruct his mind with his children 
to the Natural History Collection at 
South Kensington. He maintained that 
the great expenditure on this Institution 
was absolutely lost, so far as the masses 
of the people were concerned, by their 
not being open at night. They had 
several times had from the Government 
dag of favourable consideration 
or this matter, and he now asked 
whether they had now considered it, 
and if they were willing to carry out 
the proposal ? 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) said, that with regard to the opening 
of Museums on Sundays the working 
classes were greatly divided in opinion, 
as was shown in the discussion at the 
Trade Congress last year. But, especi- 
ally as a Metropolitan Member, he could 
not conceive any objection being raised 
to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County (Mr. Molloy). 
He knew that there were very large 
numbers of the working classes who could 
not go to these Institutions in the day 
time. As these were debarred on Sun- 
days, if they were not to be admitted inthe 
evening, the result would be that they 
could not go at all; and if there was any- 
thing in what was said of the educational 
value of Museums the Committee ought 
to put pressure on the Government to 
give to the working classes the desired 
opportunities. It seemed to him that 
the expense would be limited, inasmuch 
as the electric light was already on the 
premises, and he pointed out that there 
were a number of days which could not 
be utilized for want of light which 
would be available if the electric light 
were more largely used. It seemed to 
him that if they were to make this con- 
cession in favour of the working classes 
they would only be doing an act of 
justice. When he referred to the fre- 
quent expressions of opinion, and the 
promises that the Government would 
consider this question, he could not but 
hope that they would have a satisfactory 
announcement from the Government on 
the subject. If not, he should decline 
to treat this question as a Party one, and 
should take an independent part in any 
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Division indicating the sense of the 
House, that it disapproved a large 
section of the people being excluded 
from the British Museum, and that 
every pressure should be applied to 
remove the disability. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was not surprised to hear the 
opinions which had been expressed. 
Last year the Government had re- 
ceived a clear intimation that there was 
a strong desire on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers to have this question thoroughly 
considered, and the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy had said that he (Mr. Jack- 
son) had promised, on behalf of the 
Government, thai it should be fully and 
favourably considered. The subject 
accordingly had been most carefully and 
thoroughly considered ; communications 
had been made to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and inquiries also as 
to the cost of electric lighting. There 
were, of course, two questions to be dealt 
with—one that of cost, the other that 
of safety in opening the Museum in the 
evening. There was some misunder- 
standing apparently in the minds of 
hon. Members as to what the cost would 
be. He had stated last year the esti- 
mated cost, and since that time they 
had made further inquiry, and received 
other estimates from the authorities as 
to what the cost would be. Taking 
the British Museum proper, the esti- 
mate for plant was £12,618. His hon. 
Friend the Member for North Kensing- 
ton (Sir Roper Lethbridge) had said, that 
there would not be very much additional 
cost, because already the electric light 
was on the premises. He would see on 
reflection that the smali instalment of 
two lights outside and a few inside the 
Museum was of no practical value, and 
could not be of use for the object in 
view, which really meant more machinery, 
which, as he had said, was put down at 
£12,618. The estimated annual cost of 
maintenance and service would be 
£3,595 a-year for three days a-week, 
and £7,197 for six days. Those figures 
were very large, and required careful 
consideration before the Government 
could add such a sum to the annual 
Estimates. The estimated cost for the 
Natural History Museum was—for plant, 
£15,000 ; and the annual cost of main- 
tenance and service on three days 
a-week was £3,737, and for six days 
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a-week £6,974, together representing a 
total cost of nearly £28,000 for outlay on 
plant, with an annual expenditure of 
£14,000 a-year for opening the Museum 
at night on six days a-week. The Go- 
vernment regarded these items as very 
serious, but there was another considera- 
tion, perhaps, even more important than 
that of cost. The Government had con- 
sulted the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and endeavoured to elicit from 
them what was their opinion as to the 
desirability of opening at night and the 
safety of doing so. The answers they 
received practically came to this—that 
if the Government were to require the 
opening of the Museums they must 
accept responsibility for what, in their 
opinion, was not entirely free from risk. 
It appeared to the Government that the 
Trustees were the Body best able to 
judge on this matter, and in the face of 
this opinion the Government did not 
feel themselves justified in giving effect 
to what would appear to be a general 
wish, that the Museum should be open 
at night, if it could be done with safety 
and at a reasonable cost. With regard 
to the question of electric lighting, he 
did not think they would suffer anything 
by waiting another year. It was true 
that great progress had been made iu 
electric lighting, and also, as the hon. 
and learned Member for King’s Oounty 
had pointed out, the system was in use 
in many places in London, but there had 
been recently a very decided advance in 
the direction of private electric lighting 
without the necessity of providing for 
separate installation; and, personally, 
he would prefer to wait for a short time, 
because he thought that it would be 
more econonical if they could make use 
of some general installation rather than 
have to supply the engines and boilers 
with a staff of workmen which would be 
necessary to furnish the two branches of 
the Museum with separate installations. 
The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) had spoken of the cost of the 
police, and he would observe that the 
Trustees were not responsible for the 
men in charge of the Museum. The 
Trustees had taken up the position that 
the Government were responsible for the 
enormous value of the treasures con- 
tained in these buildings, and the Go- 
vernment did not feel that their opinion 
on this subject should be set up in 
opposition to that of the head of the police, 
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who knew better what was necessary for 
eT against fire and other dangers. 
e agreed with the hon. Member for 
Leicester that the charge for police was 
very high, and he believed if he (Mr. 
J achemn} had pressed the matter it might 
have been reduced, on the distinct con- 
dition that he would be responsible for 
the safety of the collections, which 
responsibility he was not prepared to 
accept. Whilst the Government had 
most carefully considered this question, 
whilst they were entirely in sympathy 
with the view which had been expressed, 
that the greatest liberty should be 
afforded to the largest number of people 
desirous of making use of these Insti- 
tutions, neither on the question of 
cost or upon the question of safety did 
they feel themselves justified in coming 
to any other conclusion than to postpone 
for a time the settlement of this matter. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) eaid, the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jack- 
son) had told the Committee, as a 
Representative of the Government, that 
it was not prepared to carry out the 
electric lighting of the British Museum 
in the evening on the ground of cost, 
and also on the ground of safety. Again 
and again it had been said in that House 
by almost every Member who took an 
economical view of the question that 
they were in no sort of way opposed to 
the proposal. The hon. Gentleman had 
frightened the Committee with his obser- 
vations on the question of cost, but he 
(Mr. Labouchere) did not see anything 
particularly terrible in the figures he 
had given. He had no objection to 
vote for the expenditure of £12,000, 
and for the subsequent expenditure of 
£7,000 a-year for these Museums. After 
all, they belonged to the nation, and 
they knew that the greater part of the 
inhabitants were obliged to work for a 
livelihood during the day. Ifthere was 
a feeling—he did not share it—that the 
Museums should not be opened on 
Sundays, then the least they could do 
was to give working men an opportunit 
of going there in the evening of wee 
days. At the present moment they 
were told they were preventing the 
great majority of the taxpayers of the 
nation from visiting the Museums, 
because they had no right to expend for 
their benefit £6,000 or £7,000 a-year. 
The hon. Gentleman said it would be a 
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mistake to do it this year, and why? 
Because they might get electric lighting 
done better in a subsequent year, as 
there had been a great improvement, 
and we ought not to expend this money 
before we could get the work done by 
some general installation. He believed 
that a much better result would be got 
if they did the work themselves, as had 
been shown to be the case in connection 
with private residences where the light 
was used. He believed that the cost of 
electric lighting was one-third of ordi- 
nary lighting, and probably, with their 
own engines, it would be found to be 
less than that. This, however, was a 
matter of minor detail, and it could not 
fairly be raised as a reason for not 
doing what was wanted at once. The 
hon. Gentleman then went on to say 
that they must consider the question of 
its safety. The Government had applied 
to the Trustees, and asked if they could 
guarantee the safety of the Museum, 
but he would point out that the Trustees 
had special duties to perform, such as 
the purchase of objects of art, and it 
was for the Government to decide 
whether or not there was any danger to 
be apprehended. The Trustees, said 
the hon. Gentleman, threw the re- 
sponsibility upon the Government. Of 
course they did; the Trustees had 
absolutely nothing to do with it. The 
Trustees had simply said that the 
matter in no way referred to them, and 
that the Government must accept the 
responsibility of their own action, and 
that if pressure were put upon them 
they would consent. The Trustees ought 
not to be asked about the matter at all ; 
it was not their business, but the 
business of the Government, who looked 
after the police and were responsible to 
the House for seeing there was no 
danger of fire, and it was the business 
of the Government to accept that re- 
sponsibility. He presumed the danger 
would be from overcrowding more than 
from fire; but there were Museums in 
other countries which were open in the 
evening as well as many in our great 
towns, but the people, as was well known, 
conducted themselves when they went 
there perfectly well. They were told 
that if the people went at night the 
rowdies cull estroy everything. He 
did not believe the rowdy class would go 
into the British Museum in order to 
make a row there and destroy property, 
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and hon. Members might be sure that 
until the public-houses were shut up, 
and other places, this terrible being 
would not go to the British Museum. 
He was himeelf in favour of opening the 
Museums on Sundays as well as upon 
the evenings of week days, but he was 
perfectly aware the there were differ- 
ences of opinion in that House on the 

uestion of opening them on Sunday. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Albert 
Rollit) had said that the working men 
themselves were divided on the subject. 
He agreed that this was so, but a motion 
was carried amongst the trades unionists 
in favour of Sunday opening by two to 
one. However, he admitted the differ- 
ence of opinion on the matter, and 
until they could agree to some unity of 
action he doubted whether the proposal 
could be carried in that House. There 
were, however, many hon. Members who 
would vote for opening the Museum in 
the evening, and therefore he begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by asum 
of £300, and those who voted in favour 
of the Amendment would be understood 
to declare themselves to be in favour of 
an expenditure being incurred for the 
opening of the Museum in the evening. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £61,059, be 
granted for the said Service.""—(Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
appeared to him that the question of 
safety in connection with electric light- 
ing depended on whether they could 
trust to it as well as they could to other 
means of illumination. The experience 
of hon. Members in that House had 
been on one occasion that the electric 
light was liable to go out, and it was a 
fact that at most institutions where the 
electric light was used there was, besides, 
supplementary means of illumination. 
It had been conceded that gas and 
other modes of lighting would be 
dangerous in Museums, but he asked if 
the Trustees had considered whether 
science had advanced so far as to make 
it a to trust to electricity alone ? 

rn. JACKSON said, the question of 
safety was not limited to that of protec- 
tion against fire. There wassafety against 
theft, and safety in respect to the pro- 
tection of treasures, and when he em- 
ployed the term he did so in its largest 
sense, regarding the question from the 
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rotection of these invaluable treasures. 

t was in that sense that he considered 
the opening of the Museum at night to 
involve an element of danger and in- 
crease the difficulty of protection for 
reasons of various kinds which did not 
exist in the day time. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, there was nota 
single point in the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman that would not justify 
the Government in making a demand 
for the closing of every public institution 
in the country. Year after year this 
Motion came forward, and year after 
year there was the same defence ; first 
it was a question of cost, then it was a 
question of electricity, then it was a 
question of police, and now the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) 
had furnished a new defence for the 
action of the Government. He granted 
that there was an element of danger; 
but was it forgotten that there was 
danger in the House of Commons from 
gas, electricity, and other causes ? There 
was danger in the case of the Museum 
in Jermyn Street, both in regard to 
electric lighting and the protection of 
objects of great scientific value. Surely 
the points to bear in mind in consider- 
ing the question were the interests and 
the rights of the people in a discussion 
in the House of Commons. There was 
no man in that House who understood 
the question of electric lighting who 
all not tell the Government that for 
places like the British Museum it was 
not only of advantage to have electric 
lighting, but that it was necessary to 
have their own instalment and control 
of it as they liked. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) had last year 
promised that during the Recess this 
question should have the best considera- 
tion. He was glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman back in his place, because 
he knew that he, at least, above all men 
in that House, would do all in his power 
to benefit the working classes. He said 
that advisedly, and last year the right 
hon. Gentleman’s wots were—‘‘I will 
undertake that the question shall be 
considered during the Recess, and, if 
possible to be done, it will be done.” 
There had not been a single valid argu- 
ment put forth in the course of the dis- 
cussion for not opening the Museum in 
the evening ; on the other hand, there 
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was no difference of opinion among the 
Committee. With regard to the Trustees, 
he remembered that four or five years 
ago, when he raised this question in the 
House of Commons, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for London University 
(Sir John Lubbock), who was one of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, 
said that, so far as he was concerned, 
he had no objection to the proposal, and 
the hon. Gentleman now confirmed his 
recollection. They had been told, how- 
ever, a few minutes ago, that one of the 
great difficulties was the opposition of 
the Trustees, but it appeared that it 
was now minimized to this—namely, 
that the Government wished to throw 
upon the Trustees the responsibility of 
opening the Museum in the evening, 
and the Trustees properly replied that 
it was the business of the Government 
to take the responsibility, that they 
were there as Trustees only, and that if 
the Government decided to take the 
course they were willing to carry it out. 
Now, that was not opposition on the 
ae of the Trustees of the British 

useum, who might really be quoted 
as friends and advocates in this matter. 
When hon. Members were willing 
to pay £12,000 for an instalment for 
the purpose of opening the British 
Museum at night, and for giving to the 
working people of the Metropolis that 
which was their right, to take their 
pleasure and instruction in institutions 
to the cost of which they subscribed 
two-thirds, they were then met with this 
paltry excuse, that it would cost £6,000 
a-year. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in the interests of education, which 
all Members had at heart, and from a 
stronger point of view, in the name of 
the working men of the Metropolis, who 
paid two-thirds of the cost of the build- 
ings—he appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to announce to-night that he 
would, on behalf of the Government, 
consent to the proposal he had made. 
Of course, he knew that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was just as strong an advocate as 
he himself for the opening of the Museum 
at night, and he knew that in that House 
he was bound by his official position to 
defend things as they were, and without 
any disrespect to him the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury might very well rise and say, in 


Mr. Molloy 
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response to the almost unanimous ex- 
ression of opinion on both sides of the 
ouse, that he would grant the demand 
which had now been before Parliament 
for five years. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had listened with 
great attention to the observations of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Molloy),who had 
always evinced considerable interest in 
the opening of Museums for the instruc- 
tion of the people. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Government had any de- 
sire to prevent the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis having the advantage of 
visiting the British Museum in the 
evening, if that could be accomplished 
with perfect safety. If the Government 
had the assurance of the Trustees, those 
who were responsible for the great 
collections, that measures could be taken 
to secure the safety of the collections, 
the Government would raise no objec- 
tion ; but he had a letter before him 
which threw doubt upon the view of the 
Trustees in that matter. He did not 
wish to enter on any controversy with 
the Trustees, or with hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, in 
respect to this question. All the 
Government desired to do was to 
discharge their duty as custodians 
together with the Trustees, as they 
thought, of the great National col- 
lection of inestimable and priceless 
value. They dared not, and ought not, 
to expose the collection to any risk 
whatever. But they must take the 
Trustees into council, and receive some 
assurance from them as to their feeling 
as to what was right and best to be 
done under the circumstances. He 
assured the Committee that the 
question of cost involved in the 
matter was no obstacle at all ; 
if they could be satisfied that the 
Trustees themselves were confident 
that the arrangement which was pro- 
posed would be one which could be 
carried out with advantage and with 
safety, it should be carried out so far as 
the Government were concerned. That 
was an answer which he hoped would 
be satisfactory to the Committee. 
Hitherto the Government had not been 
satisfied that the conditions laid down 
were capable of attainment. He had 
no doubt whatever that in further con- 
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ferences with the Trustees they might 
receive more complete and more satis- 
factory assurances. If they did, he 
assured hon. Gentlemen it would only 
remain with the Committee to vote the 
funds necessary to enable the change 
to be made. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he did 
not understand his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jack- 
son) to say that the Trustees raised any 
difficulty as to the opening; but the 
question of safety was to be regarded 
from two points of view. There was 
the question of electric lighting itself, 
and there was the question of danger 
from other causes. The Trustees felt 
that, although possibly they might be 
able to advise as to the lighting of the 
Museum, on the question of safety the 
Government and the House had the 
same means of information as the 
Trustees, and that the Trustees would 
be taking upon themselves a great 
responsibility if they attempted to give 
the impression that they were better 
able to form a judgment on a question 
of that sort than the Government and 
the House. He might say that one 
reason which had prevented the Trustees 
from pressing the matter forward at that 
moment had been that they did not quite 
agree with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Birr Division of 
King’s County (Mr. Molloy), that a sepa- 
rate installation would be better than 
to make use of a general installation in 
that part of the Metropolis. The Trus- 
tees had always been under the impres- 
sion that there would be some advantage 
in waiting until there was a general 
system of electric lighting in that part 
of London of which they might avail 
themselves. He thought there was more 
reason to hope for such a general in- 
stallation than there was some time ago, 
and the feeling of the Trustees was that 
if there was a probability of a general 
system of electric lighting being carried 
out it would be more economical and 
safe to wait until they could avail them- 
selves of it. The second consideration 
which had influenced them in the matter 
was the question how far the evening 
opening was likely to be made use of. 
Hon. Members who had spoken in the 
debate appeared to assume that there 
would be a very large number of persons 
who would avail themselves of the right 
of access to the British Museum at 
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night, and if there was any prospect of 
that the Trustees, as a on ty would be 
only too glad to facilitate their doing so. 
He did not know whether the Govern- 
ment had before them the Returns as 
to the attendance at South Kensington 
Museum, which was at present open at 
night. At South Kensington there had 
been no danger, but he was afraid that 
the numbers who went there had not 
been so large as had been anticipated. 
However, on that question, again, the 
Metropolitan Members were better able 
to judge than the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and if those Members 
thought it was likely that the access 
would be availed of to a large extent, the 
Trustees would be most glad toco-operate 
with the Government and the House of 
Commons, because it was their one object 
always to make the inestimable treasures 
of the Museum as available to their 
countrymen generally as they possibly 
could be. He did not know whether he 
should be in Order in replying to one or 
two other questions which had been 
asked; but if the Chairman did not stop 
him he should proceed to do so. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton) spoke about the library. 
The Trustees of the Museum had had the 
point to which the hon. Member directed 
the attention of the Committee before 
them, but it was not a very easy matter, 
as he was sure his hon. Friend would 
feel, that the use of novels in the British 
Museum should belimited. The Trustees 
had always been anxious to make the 
Museum as widely available to all 
classes of the community in London and 
in the country as possible, and under 
these circumstances it was difficult to 
check the reading of novels ; but, at the 
same time, he would mention the point 
raised by the hon. Gentleman to the 
Trustees, and if they could do anything 
to carry out the suggestion, he was sure 
they would be glad to do so. With 
reference to the question of police, no 
doubt the amount of £3,400 was rather 
large, but the present arrangement in 
that respect was really economical. They 
had been employing police more largely 
of late, and in that way had been able 
to reduce the other staff, which was 
moreexpensive. The number of passages 
in the Museum was very great, and the 
objects exhibited were of such inesti- 
mable value that he was sure that the 
Committee would feel that it was de- 
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sirable they should be very carefully 
protected. He did not think that the 
danger to be feared was from the rowdy 
element ; there was not much fear of a 
large number of roughs visiting the 
Museum ; the real danger was that per- 
sons who knew the value of some of the 
articles displayed should run away with 
them, and dispose of them to their own 
advantage. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Manchester (Sir Henry 
Roscoe) asked a question abcut the 
opening of the Museum on Sundays. 
That was a matter upon which there was 
some difference of opinion in the House ; 
but, so far as the Trustees were con- 
cerned, they were of opinion that it 
would be a great advantage tothe people 
of the Metropolis if the British Museum 
were open upon Sunday afternoons. 
The Museum at Kew, which was only 
a few miles off, was open on Sundays, 
and why there should be any con- 
scientious objection to the Museum 
being open in London on Sundays 
while the Museum at Kew was open on 
that day it was not easy to see. His 
hon. Friend asked him what the cost 
of opening the Museum on Sundays 
would be? The Trustees had ascertained 
that the cost of opening the Museum at 
Bloomsbury would beabout£ |,000a-year, 
and that of opening the Natural History 
Museum at Kensington about £500 a- 
year. He thought he had now answered 
all the questions asked him, and he had 
only to add that, so far as the Trustees 
were concerned, they were entirely in the 
hands of the House in reference to the 
question of evening opening. When 
the Government thought that, on the 
whole, it was advisable to open the 
Museum at night, and the House voted 
the money for that purpose, the Trustees 
would do everything in their power to 
carry the scheme out as satisfactorily 
and as promptly as possible. He might, 
perhaps, be permitted to add one word 
with reference to the cost. The sums 
which had been mentioned had been on 
the hypothesis that the whole Museum 
was to be opened every evening. The 
Trustees thought that, if anything were 
_ done, it would be desirable to open the 
Natural History portion first and try that 
as an experiment; and he thought also 
that, even as regarded the Natural 
History Museum, it would not be neces- 
sary to open the whole of it every 
evening. Perhaps some economy might 
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be effected if certain parts were opened 
one evening and certain other parts 
another evening. If there were any 
other questions which hon. Members 
desired to put to him he would gladly 
do his best to answer them. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) said, 
as a Metropolitan Representative and not 
as a Party man, he might be forgiven if 
he said a word in support of the reduc- 
tion of this Vote, with 2 view to a real 
nationalizing of the British Museum. 
As a London Member he should like to 
say how satisfactory he and his Col- 
leagues thought the statement made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
London University (Sir John Lubbock). 
The hon. Baronet had demolished the 
arguments both of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH begged the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. He entirely agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that in that case 
there was small reason for pressing 
the Motion to a Division, because the 
hon. Baronet had said that if the House 
and the Committee were in favour of 
opening the British Museum in the 
evening so were the Trustees. If the 
Government were in favour of the 
Museum being opened in the evening 
the matter was settled once for all. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury to say, 
however, that they waited for the 
opinion of the Trustees. They had 
heard the opinion of the Trustees. The 
hon. Baronet dealt with the argument 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, that liability to outrage 
was the principal reason for not opening 
the Museum in the evenings. The hon. 
Baronet replied that there was nothing 
to fear on that score. The Committee 
could accept the hon. Baronet’s assur- 
ance, after the experience gained at the 
South Kensington Museum; and he 
(Mr. Lawson) must point out that, if 
there was to be adequate lighting by 
electric means, he could not see how 
there could be greater danger of outrage 
in the evening than there was during 
the day. What outrage was expected ? 
Was it expected there would be the 
theft of some article of great value, or 
wanton destruction of one kind or 
another? He could not see that danger 
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was to be expected at the one time more 
than at the other. It was, of course, a 
commonplace to say that the Museum 
was valuable as a means of scientific 
education by object lessons. A great 
effort was being made for the extension 
of University teaching in the Metropolis, 
both in its scientific and literary sides. 
The opening of the British Museum 
would be a valuable help indeed tu 
students who were engaged in studying 
in the science classes. As to the faot 
that there had not been a very adequate 
attendance at South Kensington, not so 
large as the hon. Baronet had hoped for, 
it must be obvious to the Committee 
that the South Kensington Museum was 
out of the way of the working classes, 
and that the British Museum at 
Bloomebury was far more accessible 
from the North and East of London. 
Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, he thought that this was a 
question upon which the Government 
might very gracefully retire. The 
Government had expressed their opinion 
in regard to the opening of the 
Museum, and they had also stated the 
course which they were prepared to 
pursue. They were aware, from what 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London had said, of the 
opinion of the Trustees, and he thought 
that there could be no doubt whatever 
that the feeling of the Committee was 
in the direction of opening the Museum 
in the evening. He could not but think 
that the working classes would take 
advantage of the opportunity of attend- 
ing the British Museum in the evenings 
of the week. Of course, it was a very 
different matter for them to attend the 
South Kensington Museum. The 
British Museum was situated in the 
centre of London, and therefore was 
very accessible to the working classes 
living in all quarters of the Metropolis. 
The cost, too, of opening the Museum 
would certainly be infinitesimal in the 
total expenditure of the country, and 
therefore he thought this was an occa- 
sion when all political sentiment might 
be put aside and they might legislate 
for the benefit of the people. He 
believed the working classes could be 
trusted, and that the treasures collected 
at Bloomsbury would be perfectly safe 
in their hands. Frequently there were 
very dense fogs in London, and when 
they prevailed in the day time the 
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Museum wasopen. Personally he could 
not see that an oo danger would en- 
sue from the Museum being opened in 
the evening than from its being open in 
a London fog, or until darkness set in in 
the winter months. As he had said, 
this was an occasion when the Govern- 
ment might at once consent to fall in 
with the opinion generally expressed in 
the Committee. At any rate, he hoped 
that a trial would be given to the 
suggestion, for he felt that the carrying 
out of it was calculated to promote the 
best interests of the people. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
that the Committee was under some mis- 
apprehension as to the attitude of the 
Government. Having heard the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London express a view in favour of 
opening the Museum at night, or, at all 
events, of that portion of the Museum 
which was called the Natural History 
Museum, the Government would cer- 
tainly afford every facility for the at- 
tainment of that end. They had not 
hitherto received the assurance of the 
Trustees in favour of the project, but he 
wished to remind the House that, after 
having made this declaration, the adop- 
tion of the Motion to reduce the funds 
available for the British Museum would 
be a misfortune, while it would not 


‘effect the object aimed at by its sup- 


orters. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
like to have the matter perfectly clear. 
The Government had first, through 
their spokesman, the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury, said that 
the Trustees were not prepared, he 
thought—{Mr. Jackson: did. ]— 
to accept the responsibility of opening 
the Museum at night. That, of course, 
involved the idea that the Government 
wished to throw the responsibility upon 
the Trustees. |Mr. W. H. Sarrn: 
No, no!) The right hon. Gentleman 
said “‘No, no!” Did he understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman considered 
that the statement made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock), who 
was a Trustee of the British Museum, 
gave them full authority and power to 
open the Museum at nights? [Mr. 
W. H. Surrg: Yes.} Then in that 
case he thought it would be possible to 
withdraw the Motion, because, without 
going to a Division, he had gained the 
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Government over. Let him, however, 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was hardly fair to use the argu- 
ment that, if they were to agree to a 
reduction oi £500, they would reduce 
the amount necessary to carry on the 
Museum. That was a mere technical 
objection, because everyone knew that 
often, when an increase was desired, a 
reduction was moved. That was a 
roundabout way of doing the thing; 
but it was according to Constitutional 
usages of which he was a supporter. 
If they had carried the reduction, it 
would not have followed that any blame 
was attached to the authorities of the 
Museum. The attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman had not, however, rendered 
a Division necessary. Even if the Vote 
had been reduced by £500, no doubt, 
as had been done before, the Committee 
would have agreed with the original 
Vote on Report. He asked leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that before the Motion was with- 
drawn, it would, perhaps, be as well 
that they should consider the equity of 
the case. ‘lhere was no doubt whatever 
that London would receive the main ad- 
vantage from this projected change, and 
while anyone would agree that the 
original installation might fairly come 
out of Imperial funds, it would be but 
a reasonable thing, as a matter of equity 
between the Metropolis and the country, 
if one-half of the cost were to come out 
of the London rates. They had had a 
discussion on the identical principle in 
regard to the London Parks. The 
Metropolitan Members advocated this 
change an the ground that it would be 
a great boon to the working classes of 
the Metropolis. Now, every other town 
had to provide its own Museum. It 
was argued that the British Museum 
was a National Museum, but certainly 
the Metropolis received the principal 
advantage from its existence. Hie there- 
fore suggested to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that when he came to carry out the de- 
tails it would be worth his while to see 
“that at least one-half of the cost of 
maintaining the Museum was defrayed 
out of the London rates. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that perhaps he 
might be allowed to make an explana. 
tion. The hon. Member for Northampton 


(Mr. Labouchere) appeared, he was! 


Hr. Labouchere 
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ing to say, to throw doubt—[{Mr. 

BOUCHERE: Not intentionally. | at 
he (Mr. Jackson) had endeavoured to 
convey was that, while the Trustees 
were willing under pressure to agree to 
the opening of the Museum at night, 
they would not accept the responsibility, 
but threw the responsibility of doing 
sv upon the Government. Perhaps 
it would be as well he should read 
one passage from the correspondence 
with the Trustees. They said that they 
were prepared to do this—that was to 
open the Museum at night— 


‘On the responsibility and at the call of the 
Government. They cannot themselves urge 
the adoption of the measure at the present 
time, and they would again recommend that, if 
evening opening is adopted, it should, in the 
first instance, be restricted to the Natural 
History Museum.” 


That, he thought, conveyed the views 
he endeavoured to explain. 

Mr. PICTON said, he protested 
against the doctrine uttered by his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) that the British 
Museum was, in any special sense, the 
property of London. His hon. Friend 

ad said that Londoners reaped the 
principal advantage of the Museum, 
and that they ought, therefore, to pay 
at least one-half the cost, just as the 
hon. Gentleman contended that the cost 
of maintaining the London Parks should 
be defrayed out of the local rates. But 
the London Parks were matters of local 
recreation, while the Museum was a 
matter of National information. A man 
could not carry the Parks away from 
London, but a man who went to the 
British Museum, and studied there, 
carried the knowledge he obtained 
wherever he went. The British Museum 
existed for the information of the whole 
nation; they might as well say that the 
citizens of Oxford ought to pay part of 
the cost of keeping up the University of 
Oxford. The British Museum was as 
National in its character as was the 
University of Oxford. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HOWORTH asked that some 
answer might be given to the suggestion 
he put earlier in the debate—namely, 
that any balance of the grant remaining 
unexpended at the end of a year might 
be allowed to accumulate instead of 
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being returned tothe Treasury. Such a 
rule existed in the case of the Scotch 
Museum. 

Tues CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that the point 
had been more or less under the con- 
sideration of the Government, because 
they saw some forcein it. The Govern- 
ment would carefully consider the sug- 
gestion, which was one applicable not 
only to this particular Vote, but to 
several others. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was glad to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
favourably consider the suggestion made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Salford (Mr. Howorth), which appeared 
to be a most reasonable one. It was a 
bad system that they should allow the 
British Museum a fixed sum per annum, 
and that if the Trustees did not expend 
it in the year they should not be alowed 
to carry it over to the subsequent year. 
It was possible under such a system that 
the Trustees would buy things which 
were not of very great value rather than 
hand back any balance to the Treasury. 
In a particular year they might have 
occasion to buy something of great value, 
but be unable to do so, because they had 
not su‘ficient funds at their disposal. 
He certainly thought there would be 
very little opposition on the Liberal 
Benches to the suggestion made. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he thought that the work accomplished 
that evening would be incomplete unless 
they were to go a little further. An 
instalment had certainly been gained for 
the people against the privileged, but 
anyone who listened, as he did, with in- 
terest, to the remarks which fell from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
force of his argument in favour of the 
Sunday opening of Museums, It ap- 
peared to him (Dr. Tanner) to be an 
incomprehensible thing that the British 
Museum—the National Museum—should 
be closed upon the very day upon which 
many people could only visit it. He 
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quite agreed that it was most important 
that the British Museum should be 
thrown open in the evenings for the 
benefit of the people of the City of Lon- 
don, but it must be borne in mind that 
many people visited the Metropolis from 
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all parts of the Kingdom and stayed over 
the Sunday. People who had not aclub, 
like so many hon. Members of the House, 
found very great difficulty in knowing 
how to spend a Sunday in London. 

Mr. WEBSTER rose in his place, and 
claimed to move ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put;”’ but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Dr. TANNER asked if such people 
might not reasonably be permitted to 
visit on the Sunday such an Institution 
as the British Museum? He was very 
sorry to be interrupted by the hon. and 
learned Member for East St. Pancras 
(Mr. Webster), who, living in London, 
had frequent opportunities of visiting 
the Museum. Other people did not live 
in London, and had not frequent oppor- 
tunities of inspecting the Museum upon 
week days. It was, however, very likely 
that such people would take the advan- 
tage, if it were afforded them, of visiting 
the Museum on the Sunday. He wished 
to afford hon. Members an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion upon the 
question whether the Museum should be 
open on Sundays or not. Therefore, he 
begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £250. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the reduced sum of £61,109 be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Dr. 
Tanner.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 137: Majority 113.—(Div. List, 
No. 297.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £4,429, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) said, 
he wished the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
would inform the Committee how long 
the policy of starvation was to be pur- 
sued in regard to the National Gallery. 
In the earlier part of the Session he 
addressed a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) upon the Corre- 
spondence which had passed between the 
Trustees of the National Gallery and the 
Government in regard to the grant of 
£10,000 which had been suspended 
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since the purchase of the Blenheim 
pictures. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to 
him at that time that it was undesirable 
that the Correspondence should be laid 
before the country, on the ground that it 
was expedient in these matters that 
there should something in the nature of 
continuity of policy. The right hon. 
Gentleman led the House to suppose that 
at the time of the purchase of these 
works of art something in the nature of 
an agreement was entered into between 
the Government and the Trustees, that 
the annual grant should be suspended 
until such time as the sum given for 
these priceless works of art had been 
covered. He (Mr. W. H. James) had 
referred to the documents laid before 
Parliament on this subject, but he was 
unable to glean from them anything in 
the nature of an agreement. But he 
was prepared to go further, and to main- 
tain that, whether there was an agree- 
ment or not, the House should determine 
whether an institution like the National 
Gallery ought to be deprived of the very 
small pittance which had annually been 
been granted to it. He should be most 
anxious to hear from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury on 
what grounds he supposed there was 
anything in the nature of an agreement 
between the Trustees and the Govern- 
ment. But, assuming that there was 
such an agreement entered into, he (Mr. 
W. H. James) thought that the opinion 
of the country was favourable to the re- 
sumption at an early date of the grant. 
The non-existence of the grant, he con- 
tended, had been the means of depriving 
the nation of the acquisition during the 
last two or three years of several very 
important works of art. For instance, 
in June of this year a picture by Van- 
dyke was purchased at Christie’s for 
£2,500, and it had since found its way 
to Berlin. Last year a very valuable 
amet by Vandyke was sold, and he 

elieved it had since been sent to 
America. Two years ago there was also 
for sale a very interesting portrait, by 
Romney, of Lady Hamilton reading 
Lord Nelson’s despatches containing an 
account of the battle of the Nile, and 
that also, he believed, had found its 
way toa foreign country. During the 
present year six pictures by Reynolds 
were disposed of, and there was a gene- 
ral impression that the buyer had agreed 


Mr. W. H. James 
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with the Trustees of the National Gallery 
that one or more of these works of art 
should be possessed by them, and that 
the payment should be deferred to such 
time as the grant might be renewed ; in 
other words that there was an agreement 
mortgaging the grant, and that appeared 
to be a most unsatisfactory arrangement 
for the Trustees to have to make. He 
again asked the Government why, con- 
sidering the enormous sums which were 
required for other purposes, the National 
Gallery should be deprived of this small 
pittance? In those days we spent 
£500,000 upon an iron-clad, and it was 
well known that in a few years after its 
construction the question was raised as 
to whether it was seaworthy or battle- 
worthy. When we spent recklessly 
these enormous sums on the defences of 
the country, was it worth while that the 
Government should treat such an Insti- 
tution as the National Gallery with such 
a niggardly hand? He hoped his appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury would not be in vain, but 
that before very long the annual grant 
would be renewed. 

Taz SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, he 
thought he could answer the hon. Gentle- 
man’s appeal in a manner which would 
be satisfactory to the hon. Gentleman. 
He would not go iuto the whole question 
whether there was an agreement to sus- 
pend the annual grant until such time 
as the amount spent upon the Blenheim 
pictures was covered. He thought, 
however, that practically there was such 
an agreement. [ Cries of ‘No, no!” } 
Well, he thought there was. [{Mr. W. 
H. James: When?) Perhaps the best 
answer he could give to the hon. Member 
was that the Government had decided 
to make some modification next year, 
and he hoped he might be able to put 
on the Estimates for next year a sum 
which the hon. Member would agree was 
fair and reasonable. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he was very glad to hear 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, because it 
had struck him that the treatment ac- 
corded to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery had been, to say the least of it, 
shabby. There was one point to which 
he desired particularly to draw atten- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the National Gallery 
was the finest collection of its kind in 
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the world, but the Trustees were placed 


in a very awkward position. Ifthey got 
any more additions to the Gallery, either 
by purchase or gift, it would be ay yl 
sible for them to hang them, unless they 
were to sky them, or destroy the admir- 
able classification which had been intro- 
duced. He would not press the point 
pow, but content himself by asking the 
Government to consider the Report of 
the Trustees upon this head, and see 
whether they could not acquire a piece 
of ground adjoining the Gallery, which 
might, in the future, be of very great 
service as a site upon which to enlarge 
the Gallery. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he had no desire to delay 
the taking of the Vote ; indeed, he only 
rose to ask whether anything had been 
done in regard to lighting the National 
Gallery by electricity, a subject which 
he brought under the attention of the 
House last year ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the Trus- 
tees were of opinion that the time had 
not yet come for the adoption of a system 
of electric lighting. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he thought that the Committee might 
fairly demand some distinct assurance 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that 
ample and suitable provision would be 
made for the reception of such pictures 
as might be from time to time acquired 
by the nation. 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Jon- 
day next. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
[Britt 356.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the object of the Bill was to reverse a 
decision of the Court of Appeal which 
declared that a Receivership Order 
should create a blot in title and affect a 
purchaser even without notice. In con- 
sequence parties had been brought into 
grievous loss without any fault of their 
own. The Bill had the assent of the 


Government, subject to Amendments 
suggested by the Board of Trade, and 
which he was quite ready to accept. 
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Motion mude, and Question eas, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Mr. Haldane.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Receiving orders in bank- 
ruptcy). 

On Motion of Sir Micuaet Hicxs- 
Bgacu, the following Amendments made: 
—Page 3, line 27, leave out “ a receiy- 
ing order may,” and insert ‘‘ every re- 
ceiving order made under ‘The Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1883,’ shall, on publication 
in Zhe London Gazette’’; lines 28 and 
29, leave out ‘‘ on the application either 
of the official receiver or of the trustee 
in bankruptcy, or,” aud insert ‘and 
shall be vacated”’; lines 31 and 32, 
leave out ‘‘ and may be vacated pursuant 
to an order of that court.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
Clause 9 agreed to. 

Clause 10 struck out. 

Clauses 11 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Searches). 


On Motion of The ArrornEy GENERAL, 
the following Amendment made :—Line 
16, after ‘ Act,” insert “ on payment of 
the prescribed fee.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 19 and 20 agreed to. 
Bill reported. 


Mr. HALDANE said, he hoped that 
the general consent of the House would 
allow the Bill to proceed through the 
remaining stages. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp WesstTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he had some doubt whether it would 
not be expedient, on consideration, to re- 
store Clause 10, which had been omitted 
in Uommittee. He thought all the 
Amendments really necessary were those 
in the name of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). It would 
be better to defer the Report stage. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Zwesday next. 








1499 Railway Rates and 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TUKNING OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(Mr. Esslemont, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. M‘ Ewan.) 


[Bint 47,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Objection being taken, 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he thought it desirable the House 
should know the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this Bill. On a 
former occasion it was objected to by 
the Lord Advocate, but the Bill was 
introduced very early in the Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Objection having 
been taken, the hon. Member cannot 
debate the Bill now. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, with the 
permission of the Speaker, he wished to 
make a little explanation of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SPEAKER again reminded the 
hon. Member that objection had been 
raised. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, he wished 
to have the Speaker’s ruling under 
the exceptional circumstances in which 
the Bill was—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to ask a question I do not 
think objection will be made to that, 
but against debate, of course, the objec- 
tion holds good. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, if the House 
would extend its indulgence to him he 
had not the slightest intention of de- 
bating the Bill. He merely wished to 
ask the House to listen to a narration 
of the circumstances in which the Bill 
was placed — [‘‘ Order, order!’ ] — in 
order that he might put a question to 
the Government in regard to it. The 
circumstances were very exceptional. 
The Bill had been delayed from time to 
time in hope that the Government would 
offer an opportunity for bringing it for- 
ward. [‘ Order, order! ’’] That oppor- 
tunity had not been afforded, and he 
now asked whether it was the intention 
of the Government to give an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion? If the Go- 
vernment would give no such oppor- 
tunity he mast withdraw the Bill. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he was very sorry it 





was not in his power to offer the facili- 
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ties for the Bill the hon. Gentleman 
desired. It was obvious that when the 
Government had been obliged to aban- 
don many of their own measures the 
could not find time for the Bill of the 
hon. Member, however important it 
might be. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT said, that being 
so, he would withdraw the Bill. 

Order discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 





BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Bankruptcy, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Colonel Hill, 
Mr. Woodall, Mr. Forrest Fulton, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Charles Wilson, and Mr. Gully. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 384. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 19th November, 1888. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 
House adjourned at Four o’clock, till 


To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 19th November, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrriy—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [November 16] reported. 
Punutc Brtt— Motion for Leave—Land Purchase 
(Ireland), debate adjourned. 
ProvistonaL Onpver Brit — Ordered — Local 
Government (Ireland) (Kilrush and Cappo- 
quin).* 


QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES ACT, 
1888—-THE LAY COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire ) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he is now able to com- 
municate the names of the two lay 
Commissioners to be appointed under 
“The Railway Rates and Charges Act, 
1888?” 














Metropolitan 


Tne PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaer 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): I am able 
to inform the House that in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of this 
year I have submitted the names of Sir 
Frederick Peel and Mr. Pr‘ce as lay 
Commissioners, and Her Majesty has 
been pleased to approve of them. 
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MERCHANT SHJPPING—SIGNALLING 
AT SEA, 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he can state when the 
Departmental Committee, appointed last 
year by the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the whole question of signalling at 
sea, will make their Report; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government received last 
summer an invitation from the Govern- 
ment of the United States to join in an 
International Conference to consider this 
question of signalling at sea, and the 
possible amendment of the International 
Regulations of Navigation ; and, whether 
that invitation had been accepted ; and, 
if so, when the proposed Conference will 
bo held ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micuaet 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that the Departmental Committee 
was still engaged in considering the 
question of signalling at sea; and as it 
was necessary to communicate with the 
Governments of countries interested 
some time must yet elapse before the 
Committee could report. Her Majesty’s 
Government had received an invitation 
to the International Conference, which, 
he understood, was to take place in April 
next. Correspondence had passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the United States Government as to the 
subjects to be dealt with by the Con- 
ference ; and the question whether the 
invitation should be accepted was still 
under consideration. 


NAVY—COALING ARRANGEMENTS IN 
THE HOME PORTS. 


Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the experiments 
mentioned by him as being carried out 
last year at Portland, to ascertain how 
far th: recommendations of the Coaling 
Committee of 1885 can be practically 
applied, had resulted in any decision on 
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the part of the Admiralty to take any 
steps to improve the present notoriously 
faulty arrangements for coaling Her 
Majesty’s ships in the Home ports ? 
Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georas 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): A 
commencement was made this year in 
giving effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee, and a further advance 
will be made in the forthcoming financial 
year. 
NAVY—PAY AND POSITION OF SIG- 
NALMEN. 


Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table the Report of the Committee 
on the pay and position of the signalmen 
in Her Majesty’s Navy? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of 
improving the pay and position of the 
signal staff of the Navy have been 
approved and are being acted upon. I 
do not think it advisable to lay the 
Report of the Committee on the Table of 
the House. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION, 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor is being directed to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, with a 
view to taking criminal proceedings 
against certain parties mentioned in that 
Report ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Report of the Royal Commission was, in 
the month of August last, submitted 
through the Treasury Solicitor to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, with a view 
to taking criminal proceedings against 
the person who was most seriously 
affected by the Report, and who was not 
protected by any indemnity. The Law 
Officers, however, have advised that, in 
the existing state of the law, there is 
not sufficient evidence to justify a prose- 
cution. 
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POST OFFICE—ALLEGED OPENING OF 
LETTERS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he will consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee of this House to in- 
quire into the specific charge against 
Postmaster Brame, of opening a letter 
in transit through the Ryde Fost Office, 
such letter being addressed to one J. 
Rabson, Mount Street, Ryde; whether 
he hasreceived two statements in writing 
from Robert Fry and Edgar Hunt, con- 
taining specific and detailed allegations 
that Postmaster Brame had given an 
order through the chief clerk, Mr. 
Bright, that all letters addressed to 
John Rabson were to be detained; 
whether a Post Office clerk, Brady, on 
or about October 26, wrote out a notice 
of such order and posted it in the sorting 
room at Ryde Post Office; whether, 
on October 26, a letter addressed to 
John Rabson was actually opened by 
Postmaster Brame, read by him, and 
re-sealed ; whether, on this letter being 
handed for delivery to letter carrier 
James Young Newnhan, another letter 
carrier, Edward Fairhal], drew Newn- 
ham’s attention to the fact that the 
letter had been opened ; whether, there- 
upon, letter carrier Newnham refused 
to take the letter until he received 
special instructions from Head Clerk 
Bright; and, whether the Postmaster 
General will lay the Correspondence 
upon the Table ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): I 
have received statements in writing from 
Robert Fry and Edgar Hunt containing 
specific and detailed allegations that 
Mr. Brame, the Postmaster of Ryde, 
had given an order that all letters ad- 
dressed to John Rabson, clerk in the 
Ryde Post Office, were to be detained, 
and that on the 26th of October Mr. 
Brame actually opened, read, and re- 
sealed a letter addressed to Rabson. I 
have caused a searching investigation to 
be made on the subject,. and the facts 
elicited are as follows :-—At the request 

‘of a police constable in the Post Office 
service, who had arrested Rabson on a 
charge of felony, the chief clerk, Mr. 
Bright, put up a notice in the sorting 
office, which was written out by the 
clerk Brady, that all leiters for Rabson 
were to be detained. Theintention was 
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that they should be handed to the 
constable for conveyance to Rabson, 
who was then in prison. On the 26th 
of October, the day after Rabson had 
been committed for trial, the first and 
only letter for him since his arrest ar- 
rived. It was addressed to him, “care 
of the Post Office,”’ and not, as the hon. 
Member appears to have been informed, 
to ‘‘ Mount Street, Ryde.” This letter 
was immediately taken into the Post- 
master’s room, where the police con- 
stable happened to be, and was shortly 
afterwards returned to the sorting office, 
with an intimation that, as Rabson had 
been released on bail, the letter should 
be delivered at his residence. It was at 
once given to the proper postman, 
Newnham, and its delivery was, there- 
fore, in no way delayed. Edward 
Fairhall, another postman, states that 
he drew Newnham’s attention to certain 
marks on the envelope, which seemed to 
him to suggest that it might have been 
opened. Newnham, while denying in 
Fairhall’s presence that the latter inter- 
vened in the matter, says that he noticed 
that the envelope was slightly torn, and 
asked Mr. Bright for instructions as to 
what he should say to the addressee. 
But no one is able to say that the 
envelope did not present precisely the 
same appearance when it had been first 
sent into the Postmaster’s room; and 
there is, therefore, no evidence to refute 
the emphatic declarations of the Post- 
master and the police constable, who are 
both of long service and good character, 
that the letter was not any way violated 
while in their possession, or with their 
knowledge. A postman, who is stated 
by Mr. Hunt in his letter to me to have 
said in the presence of others that he 
had actually seen the Postmaster open 
the letter, read it, and re-seal it, has 
declared in the most solemn manner, 
and is prepared to verify his statement 
on oath, that he neither saw anything 
of the kind nor told Mr. Hunt that he 
had seen it. Mr. Hunt has been in- 
formed of this postman’s evidence, and 
he has declined to avail himself of an 
offer that it should be repeated in his 

resence, or to produce the other persons 

efore whom he alleged that this 
specific allegation had been made. The 
hon. Member will understand that I 
make no charge against either Mr. Fry 
or Mr. Hunt of having wilfully made 
any false charge. But I am disposed 
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to believe that an ex ted view of 
the case grew up in Mr. Hunt’s mind 
from the undoubted order given to 
detain Rabson’s letters, together with 
the suspicious appearance of the 
envelope. I do not think the Post- 
master acted as prudently as might have 
been desired in the matter; but I do 
not hesitate to accept his positive assur- 
ance that he did not open the letter in 
question. I do not believe that any 
further information can be elicited by a 


Parliamentary inquiry. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SITTING 
IN WEST WICKLOW. 


Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When the Land 
Commissioners will hold their next 
sitting in West Wicklow ; whether it is 
true that the tenants on an estate in 
Donard, County Wicklow, have had 
ejectments served on them for one year’s 
rent three days after it was due ; whether 
the County Court Judge, in the case of 
Terence Higgins, accepted half a year’s 
rent in settlement; and, whether, on a 
rent of £18 5s., valuation £12, the tenant 
was mulcted in £2 costs. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Madden) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: The 
Land Commissioners report that it is 
intended to have a sitting of a Sub- 
Commission at Baltinglass next January 
for the western portion of the County 
Wicklow. I understand that there were 
only two eases of ejectment entered at 
last Sessions from the Donard estate, 
and that in one of these only was there 
but one year’s rent due. This was the 
case of Terence Higgins, which is 
mentioned in the Question; but it is not 
the fact that it was settled by the County 
Court Judge in the manner alleged. 
He made a ‘‘ nil” order in the case. As 
regards the last paragraph, assuming 
that it relates tothe case of Higgins, 
whose rent, however, was £18 9¢., not 
£18 5s., there were no costs awarded by 
the Court. 


AFRICA (EAST COAST)—BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS IN THE GERMAN PROTEC- 
TORATE. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) (for 
Mr. J. M. Mactrzan) (Oldham) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign ' 
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Affairs, Whether the statement madein 
the Indian newspapers is correct, that » 
more than 1,000 of Her Majosty® 
British Indian subjects, engaged’ in“ 
trade on the East African mainland 
within the limits of the new German 
Protectorate, have had their business 
ruined, and been driven from their 
homes, and forced to take refuge in the 
Island of Zanzibar, through the dis- 
turbances caused by the misconduct of 
the German Oompany’s agents; and, 
whether the Foreign Office intends to 
claim compensation for their losses from 
the German Company, and, failing the 
Company, from the German Govern- 
ment ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Many British Indians, 
the precise number of whom is not 
known, have taken refuge at Zanzibar 
in consequence of the hostile attitude of 
the Natives, who have risen against the 
authority of the Sultan, and in fear of 
the reprisals which might follow. These 
persons are, no doubt, deserving of the 
utmost sympathy ; but the circumstances 
of the case do not appear to Her 
Majesty’s Government, in point of Inter- 
national Law, to warrant diplomatic 
action in the sense indicated in the latter 
part of my hon. Friend’s Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
— BOARD SCHOOLS IN STIRLING. 
SHIRE. 

Mr. J. 0. BOLTON (Stirling) asked 
the Lord Advocate, with reference to 
the Memorial presented to the Secretary 
for Scotland, signed by 53 head masters 
of board schools of Stirlingshire, and 
schools included in the district of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector for the county, in 
which it is alleged by the Memorialists 
that ‘‘the educational position of 
Stirlingshire has been seriously lowered 
since the wats of the present 
Inspector,” If it is intended to take 
pre to ascertain reed their 
complaints respecting the Inspector are 
well founded ? F 4 va 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): My Lords cannot 
admit that, if it is true that ‘‘ the educa- 
tional position of Stirlingshire has been 
seriously lowered since the appointment 
of the present Inspector,” this is due to 
that appointment. They are at all times 
ready to examine any evidence regard- 
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ing the standard of any particular 
Inspector, and they are in frequent 
communication with the Chief Inspector 
of each division for this purpose. They 
are also ready to investigate any com- 
plaint with reference to a specific case if 
supported by the School Board, or other 
schoul managers. But it is contrary to 
their practice to deal with criticisms of 
a general character upon an Inspector 
made by the teachers of the schools he 
may be instructed to visit. They feel 
that they could not depart from this 
practice without serious injury to the 
Public Service. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—COLLISIONS 
AT SEA. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether, having regard 
to the great and increasing frequency of 
collisions at sea, he has satisfied him- 
self that these are, for the most part, 
due to inevitable natural causes and the 
crowded state of the seas, or whether 
there is any reason to suppose that they 
are to any considerable extent attribut- 
able to any defect or deficiency in the 
Rule of the Road at Sea, or in the 
Maritime Regulations ; and, in the latter 
case, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of consulting the respon- 
sible authorities of other countries with 
a view to improving these Rules by 
general agreement ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mucnaer 
Hioxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, the first part of the Question was 
matter of opinion rather than fact. He 
did not himself think there was reason 
to suppose that collisions at sea were to 
any considerable extent attributable to 
any defect or deficiency in the Rule of 
the Road at Sea. That was one of the 
subjects, amongst others, to be con- 
sidered by the International Conference 
next year. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E. ) 
asked whether the captains of the great 
liners running to America had been 
consulted on this matter by the Depart- 
mental Committee; and whether their 
opinions corresponded with those of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Marine De- 
partment of the Board of Trade ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked for Notice of the Question ? 


Mr. J. P. B, Robertson 
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ARMY —NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIA. 
TION—REMOVAL FROM WIMBLEDON. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, having regard to the 
great importance to the Volunteers of a 
central and convenient site being selected 
as the new Wimbledon, and to the diffi- 
culty the Council of the National Rifle 
Association feel in making a final choice 
of a site, he will give the Members of 
this House an opportunity of expressing 
the views of their constituents on the 
question ; and, whether he will consider 
the wishes of the large majority of the 
Volunteers, who regard the Cannock 
Chase site as the most suitable and most 
readily accessible from all parts of the 
Kingdom ? 

Sr TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) said, he should like to put 
the same Question, with Brighton sub- 
stituted for Cannock Chase. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) inquired whether the Secretary 
of State would consider the advantage, 
both to the Volunteers and to the Regu- 
lar Army, of a range at Aldershot? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannopre) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I am not surprised at the interest which 
hon. Members take in this question. 
The first portion of the Question of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Coghill) involves 
an assumption I cannot admit. The 
hon. Member seems to suggest that this 
House should undertake functions which 
— belong to the Council of the 

ational Rifle Association. I have no 
reason to doubt that that Council will 
arrive at a conclusion which will be 
satisfactory to the Association and to 
the general body of the Volunteers; 
but I am not called upon to express any 
opinion in favour either of Cannock 
Chase or of Brighton, or of any other 
site at present under the consideration 
of the Council. As regards the Question 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield, any suggestions of the Council 
of the Association for closer association 
with the Army, by holding the annual 
meeting at Aldershot, shall have full 
consideration. There is much to be 
ws in favour of the general prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. COGHILL asked whether, not- 
withstanding its importance, the right 
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hon. Gentleman intended to take no 
action in the matter? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had at 
present before him communications from 
the Council of the Rifle Association. 
The responsibility of the choice of a site 
rested with the Council. The proposals 
laid before him were under consideration. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND)—IMPRISONMENT 
OF — GRIFFIN IN CORK MALE PRISON. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in the month of 
October, a lad named Griffin, from the 
Ballinspittle Petty Sessions District of 
County Cork, was confined in Cork male 
prison ; what was his offence, and what 
was his age; whether he was confined 
to hospital for any period ; whether he 
had for companions in the same hospital 
room two adult prisoners; whether one 
of these had been removed from the 
ordinary cells some days previously be- 
cause of his indecent language ; whether 
it was found impossible to compel him 
to desist from his obecenity until he was 
strapped up in a punishment cell in what 
are called handmuffs; and, whether he 
will issue directions to prevent the as- 
sociation of men of such a character with 
young lads in the future ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The General 
Prisons Board report that the reply to 
the first paragraph of the Question is in 
the affirmative. The offence was holding 
forcible possession. The lad’s age is 15. 
It is the case that he was removed by 
order of the medical officer to an associa- 
tion ward in the hospital, where there 
were two adult patients; but it is not 
the case that either of theso adults had 
been removed there from his ordinary 
cell because of indecent language, nor 
was either punished for or guilty of any 
obscenity while in the ward. 

Mr. HOOPER: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman mean to say that one 
of these men was not punished anywhere 
in the prison for using indecent language? 

Mr. MADDEN: My information is 
that such was not the fact. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—RIOT 
AT CLASHMORE—CASE OF HUGH 
MATHESON, COTTAR. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 

Lord Advocate, Whether the Govern- 
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ment intend to give any compensation to 
Mr. Hugh Matheson, who was unjustly 
imprisoned in connection with the Clash- 
more riots ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P.B. 
RoseErtson) (Bute) : The Question of the 
hon. Gentleman assumes that Hugh 
Matheson was wrongly convicted. That 
matter, however, is at present under the 
consideration of the Secretary for Scot- 
land on an application for a free pardon 
and compensation. The decision on this 
application has been delayed at the re- 
quest of persons in Scotland, who desired 
to present further information on behalf 
of Hugh Matheson. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—TRANSLA.- 
TIONS INTO THE WELSH LANGUAGE. 

Ma. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, in 
view of the grave inconvenience ex- 
perienced by a large number of persons 
in the Principality of Wales interested 
in the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, who are unable to read or 
understand what is to them a foreign 
language, he will now take steps to have 
that Act translated into Welsh? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I cannot 
undertake to issue an edition of the Local 
Government Act in Welsh. I should 
doubt whether there was a considerable 
number of persons in Wales who desire 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
details of the Act, and who understand 
no English; but if there be any sub- 
stantial demand for a Welsh translation 
of the Statute, I think there is good 
reason to expect that a translation will 
be supplied by private enterprise. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—SAVING LIFE 
AT SEA ACT—COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, If he has nominated a Com- 
mittee under the Saving Life at Sea Act 
of this Session to advise upon the Rules 
to be made under it; and, in such case, 
of whom the Committee consists, and 
particularly how the safety of the seamen 
avd passengers on merchant ships is re- 
presented thereon ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwart 
Hicxs-Bracu)( Bristol, W.)in reply, said, 
that a Committee had been appointed, 
and had held its first sitting. 
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VENEZUELA—SUSPENSION OF DIPLO- 
MATIO RELATIONS. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Oamlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Law 
Officers of the Crown have reported 
that, notwithstanding the suspension of 
diplomatic relations between Great 
Britian and the United States of Vene- 
zuela, the latter Republic was a friendly 
Power for all purposes under the For- 
eign Enlistment Act; and, whether he 
has any objection to lay the case sub- 
mitted, and the opinion given, upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are advised that Venezuela is a 
‘friendly Power” within the meaning 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. It is 
not usual to quote the opinions of the 
Law Officers. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to a practical 
grievance of long standing, arising out 
of the law by which the duration of a 
sentence is measured from the day of a 
convicted person’s reception into prison, 
so that prisoners who, after sentence, 
pass a night in the custody of the police 
suffer one day’s additional imprison- 
ment; and, whether there is any ob- 
jection to committing Courts being re- 
quired to give the date at which the 
sentence is to commence, as Military 
and Naval Courts now do? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
day from which a sentence is reckoned 
varies according as the sentence is 
pronounced at the Assizes, at Quar- 
ter Sessions and at Petty Sessions. 
This variation, however, is the re- 
sult of the existing law, and legisla- 
tion would be necessary to compel uni- 
formity. The hon. Member is, no doubt, 
aware that a Bill was introduced with 
this object in 1885; but that the diffi- 
* culties surrounding the subject led to 
the Bill being dropped. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION BILL. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the President of the Board of 
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Trade, If the Government will use its 
influence to pass the Sea Fisheries Re- 
gulation Bill into law this Session, it 
having already through the 
various stages in the House of Oom- 
mons ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hioxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.) in reply, 
said, that he had every hope of passing 
the Bill this year. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—CHARGE OF 
INTIMIDATION BY AN EMERGENCY 
MAN AT BLARNEY. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been directed to a case tried before 
a Court constituted under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, sitting 
at Blarney, on Monday last, when a 
charge of intimidation was preferred by 
an Emergency man named Alexander 
Fitzpatrick against a foreman operative 
in Mahony’s Mills, Blarney ; whether it 
is a fact that, after five witnesses had 
been heard for the defence, and 11 more 
proferred, the case was summarily dis- 
missed ; how many outrages perpetrated 
by Emergency men have been heard 
during the past 12 mopths at the 
Blarney Petty Sessions; and, whether 
a prosecution for perjury will be imme- 
diately instituted against Fitzpatrick ? 
The hon. Gentleman, in putting the 
question, said: In the much lamented 
absence of the Chief Secretary, I beg to 
ask the Solcitor General for Ireland 
No. 24. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed that it is the 
case—a man named Michael Spillane 
was prosecuted at the suit of Alexander 
Fitzpatrick, a caretaker of an evicted 
farm, for having threatened and intimi- 
dated him. The magistrates, having 
heard five witnesses for the defence, and 
there being no corroborative evidence 
for the prosecution, decided to dismiss 
the case. No outrages of the nature 
referred to in the 3rd paragraph have 
been heard at the Blarney Petty Sessions 
during the past 12 months. The Autho- 
rities see no ground to adopt the course 
suggested in the last paragraph. 

Dr. TANNER asked for a more de- 
finite answer to the third part of his 
Question. How many outrages—out- 
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rages pure and simple—bad been com- 
mitted ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied that, so far 
as he was informed, no outrages of this 
sort had occurred during the last 12 
months. 

Dr. TANNER said, he would repeat 
that portion of the Question. 
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THE PETROLEUM TRAFFIC—EXPLO- 
SION IN CALAIS HARBOUR. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) (for Lord Hznry Brvces) 
(Wilts, Chippenham) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
alarming explosion on board a petro- 
leum vessel in Calais Harbour last 
month endangering life and property; 
and, if he can give an assurance to the 
House that the Regulations for such 
traffic in the Port of London and 
throughout the United Kingdom are 
such as to minimize a similar risk oc- 
curring therein ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
maz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) (who re- 
plied) said: The Home Office Autho- 
rities are now engaged in collecting in- 
formation relative to this accident. As 
regards the prevention of similar acci- 
dents in this country, statutory powers 
already exist enabling Harbour Autho- 
rities to insist on valuable precautions; 
but it is desirable that these powers 
should be strengthened by further legis- 
lation. I have accordingly prepared a 
Bill for this purpose, which it is my 
desire and intention to introduce at as 
early a period as possible. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—P URCHASES. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he can state what number of holdings 
have been purchased under the Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, of 
the annual value of from £50 to £100, 
and how many above the annual value 
of £100; and, in respect of how many 
holdings have the applications for pur- 
chase been refused, on the ground that 
they were of such a nature as not to 
afford sufficient security for loans by the 
State, or that the rateof purchase agreed 
upon was excessive? 
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Txz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Purchase Commissioners report that the 
number of holdings purchased under the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, 
of the annual value of from £50 to £100 
was 568, and the number above the 
annual value of £100 was 260, making 
together 828. Applications in respect 
of 1,198 holdings have been refused, on 
the ground that the security for the 
loans applied for was not deemed suffi- 
cient ; 529 of these cases were, however, 
subsequently sanctioned for reduced 
amounts. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SENTENCE ON A VOLUN- 
TEER AT EXETER. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
in The Devon Evening Express, of the 10th 
instant, of the proceedings of the Exeter 
Bench of Magistrates, who sentenced 
Henry Gothard, a member of the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion Devon Regiment, 
to one month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour, without the option of a fine, for 
firing a rifle, on November 5, from an 
upper window of his residence into a 
court below ; whether he had received 
a Memorial signed by over 2,500 inha- 
bitants of Exeter, praying for the remis- 
sion of a portion of the sentence ; and, 
whether he will advise Her Majesty 
to comply with the prayer of this 
Memorial ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
the case, and I have received the 
Memorial in question. I have been in 
communication with'the Justices, and 
am informed by them that Gothard, on 
the 15th, gave notice of appeal, and he 
has accordingly been released upon the 
usual recognizances. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would not be proper for 
me to express any opinion upon the 
case. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—HOURS OF 
OUT-DOOR OFFICERS, 


Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked Mr. Ohancellor of the 
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Exchequer, Whether the fixed hours 
during which officers of the out-door 
department of the Customs have hereto- 
fore been required to remain on landing 
and shipping duty without extra remu- 
neration—namely, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. for 
eight months, and 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. for 
four months of the year—were re- 
cently extended at Liverpool, Hull, and 
Grimsby; and, whether these alterations 
are to be regarded as experimental ; and, 
if so, whether he can give any assurance 
that this experiment will not be con- 
firmed and extended to other ports until 
it has been clearly established that such 
alterations do not involve any extension 
of the afore-mentioned hours of labour 
without additional remuneration ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: In answer to the Question 
of my hon. and gallant Friend, I beg to 
explain that it is not intended that any 
officer of the out-door Department of the 
Customs should be required to work on 
the average a larger number of hours 
than hitherto. The case really stands 
as follows :—Hitherto they have, as a 
rule, been required to give attendance 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. in summer, and 
from 9 to 4in winter; but it has been 
found that a great portion of the work 
required to be done in the busier ports 
has to be done between 6 and 8 in the 
morning {and between 4 and 6 in the 
afternoon. The present hours of attend- 
ance, which were fixed many years ago, 
are no longer applicable to the general 
course of trade and to the requirements 
of the shipping community. The diffi- 
culty has hitherto been met by extra 
remuneration being given to the Custom 
House officers by the merchant, for 
working between 6 and 8 and between 
4 and 6; but it is believed that by a 
different distribution of the hours of 
work the system of overtime, which is 
liable to many abuses, may and ought to 
be, to a great extent, remedied. It is 
believed that the aggregate work is no 
more than can be performed by the 
existing staff of officers working on the 
average eight hours aday. If the officers 
* consider themselves aggrieved, their 
grievance will be not that they are asked 
to work more hours a day for the same 
remuneration (for that is not the case), 
but that they lose the chance which they 
have hitherto had of earning overtime 
money within the extended hours. I 


Sir John Colomd 
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understand that in some cases this over- 
time amounts to a considerable addition 
to the salary; but it is surely impossible 
to contend that the shipping and trading 
public should be called upon to pay for 
overtime when, by a more intelligent 
arrangement and distribution of work, 
such overtime would not be necessary. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—COMMERCIAL 
UNION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been directed to 
the movement in America to establish 
commercial union with Canada, and to 
the debate last April in the Dominion 
Parliament in favour rather of com- 
mercial union with the Mother Country ; 
and, if it isin contemplation to seek more 
definitely the feelings of the Colonies 
upon the effect an Imperial commercial 
understanding might have on their de- 
velopment if the Foreign Treaties now 
prohibiting it were modified ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn)(Strand, Westminster): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are, of course, aware 
of the circumstances stated in the first 
part of the Question; but they do not 
consider that any useful ends would be 
attained, under present circumstances, 
by the adoption of the course suggested 
by my hon. Friend. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION—PARAGRAPH 94. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the attention 
of the Govern.nent has been directed to 
paragraph 94 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will undertake to propose to 
Parliament next Session the legislation 
recommended in the said paragraph ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. > _H. 
Smitn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been drawn to paragraph 94 of the 
Report of the Commission on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and they sym- 
pathize with the object sought to be 
attained. The subject is being carefully 
examined ; and I hope it will be possible 
for the Government to propose to Parlia- 
ment to deal with it next Session. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
ANNULMENT OF LEASES. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is now able to state whe- 
ther the Government will take such 
action as may be necessary to annul all 
the leases granted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works which, according to 
the Evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission, have been obtained by 
bribing the officials, or giving colour- 
able employment to members of the 
Board ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that it was not in the power, nor 
did he hold it to be the function, of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take the 
steps suggested by the hon. Member. 
If there were any legal ground for 
annulling the leases granted, it rested 
with the Local Authorities to take 
action in the matter. 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND--APPOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR HENRY 
A. BLAKE, 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Mer- 
thyr Tydvil) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in view of the strained rela- 
tions between the Government of 
Queensland and the British Govern- 
ment, will he appoint a special day for 
the purpose of giving the House an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
this important subject ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) also inquired what reply had 
been sent to the telegram of the Prime 
Minister of Queensland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. Hd. 
Smirm) (Strand, Westminster) : The Go- 
vernment do not consider it desirable to 
appoint a day for the discussion of the 
relations between this country and 
Queensland, as such discussion, in their 
view, would be premature and injurious 
to the public interests. The Acting 
Governor has been informed by tele- 
graph that the subject is receiving the 
serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment ; and I am confident a solution of 
the difficulty will be arrived at by the 
exercise of moderation and good sense 
on the part of the authorities at home 


and in the Colony. 
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SCOTCH BUSINESS — BURGH POLICE 
AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. ESLLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has been informed that the 
question as to the expediency of pro- 
ceeding this Session with the Burgh 
Police and Health (Scotland) Bill was 
fully considered by the ex-Lord Advo- 
cate and a Committee of this House in 
view of a Local Government Bill next 
Session of Parliament, and that by plu- 
rality of opinions expressed it was de- 
cided to proceed on the distinct under- 
standing that the Government desired 
to ie the Bill in the present Session ; 
and, whether, in view of the great loss 
of time and serious impediment to the 

rogress of a Local Government Bill 
for Scotland which the postponement to 
next Session of so large and complicated 
a measure will involve, the Government 
will reconsider their decision to abandon 
the Bill ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) in reply, 
said, that the Bill to which the hon. 
Member alluded having been withdrawn 
on the 15th instant, it was too late now 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
consider their decision on the matter. 


AUSTRALIA—QUEENSLAND--APPOINT- 
MENT OF GOVERNOR—SIR HENRY 
A. BLAKE. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he had seen a letter 
in The Times of to-day on the subject of 
Sir Henry Blake’s appointment to the 
Governorship of Queensland, in which 
it was stated that on a recent occasion 
‘The whole business” of the colony 

‘Was kept in suspense. The cable with 
England was set to work, and day after day the 
Queensland Parliament met, expecting to hear 
from England. ‘The Secretary of State and 
the Under Secretary are out of town,’ wired the 
Agent General ;"’ 

And whether there was any foundation 
for the suggestion ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): This state- 
ment is utterly incorrect. The first 
heard of the matter was a telegram 
from Sir Anthony Musgrave of Sep- 
tember 4, which mentioned that de- 
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spatches on the subject had been sent 
the week before. e Secretary of 
State replied by telegram on the 5th 
that he awaited the despatches. The 
same day the Agent General sent to the 
Colonial Office copies of telegrams from 
his Government. The letter was received 
on the 6th of September. On the 7th of 
September the Secretary of State tele- 
graphed to Sir Anthony Musgrave as 
follows :— 

“I should have preferred to wait arrival of 
despatches ; but under the circumstances, and 
assuming that no extra Colonial interests are 
involved in case, my opinion is that you should 
act on advice of your Ministers.” 





METROPOLITAN POLICE—RESIGNA- 
TION OF SIR CHARLES WARREN. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 

S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention had been drawn to the con- 
ome paragraph of Sir Charles War- 
ren’s letter in Zhe Times, in which he 
said— 

“T can only express my astonishment at the 
statements attributed to Mr. Matthews last 
night ; and I venture to assert that an entirely 
different impression would be conveyed to the 
public mind about my action if the correspon- 
dence were to be made known ;”’ 


and, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to take up the challenge 
thus publicly thrown down, and lay the 
correspondence upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the letter in question. I have 
already read tothe House the cor- 
respondence in which Sir Charles War- 
ren declined to accept the instructions of 
the Secretary of State. That is the 
correspondence to which I referred in the 
statement I made on the subject to the 
House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention was 
called to the following statement in Sir 
Charles Warren’s letter :— 

“In many cases, while accepting directions 
given me which were to all appearance con- 
trary to the Statute, I have entered a pro- 
br and while protesting I have taken legal 

vice. 


Would the right hon. Gentleman give 
the House some information on this 
point, so that the House might know 


Baron Henry de Worms 
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who was responsible for certain recent 
events ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, if the hon. 
Member put a Question on the Paper he 
would answer it. 


MOTION. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In rising to make the Motion 
which stands in the name of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. A. J. Balfour) for 
leave to bring in a Bill further to facili- 
tate the purchase of land in Ireland, 
I ask from the House that kind 
indulgence to which I am_ not alto- 
gether astranger. I feel sure that the 
whole House will join with me in re- 
gretting the indisposition which causes 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
from this House, though that absence 
may, I trust, only be for a short time, and 
will bear with me while I, however in- 
adequately, and at short notice, attempt 
to discharge the task which he would 
have discharged if he had been able to 
be in his place to-day. I am some- 
what relieved from anxiety when I re- 
flect that the task before me is to pro- 
pose the continuance by this House of 
a measure which has succeeded beyond 
all others in achieving what has hitherto 
been regarded, by the representatives 
of all Parties, as of paramount impor- 
tance in Ireland—namely, the multipli- 
cation in that country of the number of 
occupiers who own the land they till. In 
order to appreciate the success of that 
measure, it will be necessary for me to 
ask the House to follow me while I 
briefly refer to the history of the legisla- 
tion on this subject. I think the first 
attempt—certainly the first substantial 
attempt—to deal with this question by 
general legislation was by means of what 
are known as the Bright Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870. I will not detain the 
House by going into the details of these 
clauses, but their scheme was to provide 
from Imperial funds two-thirds of the 
purchase-money to tenants desirous of 
purchasing their holdings, the re-pay- 
ment being calculated at 5 per cent and 
extending over 35 years. For certain 
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reasons, into which I shall not enter, 
these clauses had no very extended suc- 
cess. The total number of tenants pur- 
chasing under this Act was 824, and 
the money advanced was £518,716. 

Mrz. W.E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): What was the number of 
peasant proprietors created ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I suppose that the 
number of peasant proprietors will cor- 
respond, originally at least, with the 
number of applications granted. Then 
followed the Act of 1881, the provisions 
of which were still more liberal to the 
intending purchaser, as regards the 
Imperial Exchequer, than the Act of 
1870. Under this Act three-fourths 
of the purchase money was advanced, 
and the annuity was calculated upon 
the same basis as before; but under 
this Act I find there were only 731 
purchases, and the money advanced 
amounted to £240,554. These were the 
two Acts of general application which 
were in existence before the Act of 1885. 
There were also, however, some valuable 
provisions as to the purchase of glebe 
lands by a special class of tenants under 
the Church Act of 1869. The tenants 
of the Church lands were offered a right 
of pre-emption of their holdings before 
those holdings were offered in the 
market to the general public. I find 
that much greater success attended the 
operation of that Act than either of the 
two others to which I have referred. I 
find that 6,000 tenants became pur- 
chasers under that Act, and the gross 
amount of purchase money—not the 
amount of the advance, which will be 
nearly three-quarters of the gross amount 
—was £1,674,000. With those Acts 
appended to the Statute Book the 
question was again brought before this 
House in the month of May, 1884, by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) when he introduced 
his Land Purchase Bill. Now, not to 
go into the details of that measure, the 
Bill proposed to advance a sum of 
£20,000,000 from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, in annual sums not exceeding 
£5,000,000, there being provisions for 
local guarantees of repayment, and 
other matters to which I need not refer, 
because they are absolutely irrelevant 
to my present ope. But the fact 
remains that the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
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stone) were prepared in 1884 to advance 
£20,000,000 from the Imperial Ex 
chequer to enable the occupiers of land 
in Ireland to become the owners of that 
land. Now, inintroducing that measure 
to the House the right hon. Baronet 
said— 

“ The Government believe, and earnestly be- 
lieve, that the social and political state of Ire- 
land and its agricultural condition are such 
that there never was a country in the world 
in which it is more important that many of 
those who till the land should own it. They 
recognize that former legislative attempts to 
tring this about have not met with the success 
that could be wished. . . . My belief is that in 
the course of time, if not immediately, the ten- 
ants will begin to see what a great boon is 
offered to them ; and then no advice in the world, 
coming from whatever quarter it may, will 
prevent them from taking the chance that is 
given them.’’— (3 Hansard [288], 1511-26.) 
The Bill was not proceeded with in 
that Session of Parliament. Then, in 
the year 1885, the Land Purchase Act, 
which is now the existing law of Ireland, 
and with which the name of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland is so honourably 
associated, became law. The main dif- 
ferences between that Act and its prede- 
cessors and the Bill which was presented 
to the House by the right hon. Baronet 
the Momber for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow are these. The whole of the 
purchase-money is advanced by the State, 
and the terms of repayment are pro- 
vided by an annuity calculated on the 
basis of four per cent upon the purchase- 
money for a period of 49 years. In that 
respect the provisions are more liberal 
than the terms of the former Act, since 
the annuity in that case was 5 per cent 
for 35 years. Under the Act of 1885 
the State obtain the protection of a cash 
guarantee by the landlords’ deposit of 
one-fifth or more, that guarantee being 
the protection between the Treasury 
and any possible loss which, rightly or 
wrongly, was substituted for the local 
guarantee finding place in the proposi- 
tion laid before the country in 1884. 
Now, I have heard it stated that the Act 
of 1885 was received with a chorus of 
approbation ; but I wish to correct one 
slight error in that statement. There 
was one portion of that measure that 
was not so received—namely, the limi- 
tation of the amount to £5,000,000. I 
find that the Liberal Attorney-General— 
Mr. Walker, the Law Officer of the Go- 
vernment who had introduced the Bill 
of 1884, aud was in the House of Com- 
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mons in 1885—speaking from the 
Front Opposition Bench, said that 
he did not think £5,000,000 at all 
sufficient, but described it as a 
ridiculous sum for such a purpose, 
and referred in terms of commendation 
in this particular to the Bill of 1884, 
which offered the sum of £20,000,000 
from the Imperial Exchequer. But I 
find that objections to the Bill on this 
clause were not confined to the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench. The hon. Member who now 
represents West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
had an Amendment on the Paper in- 
creasing the amount guaranteed under 
the Bill to £20,000,000. How did the 
measure develop itself? It was accepted 
by the Representatives of all Parties in 
the House, and I will ask the House 
whether hon. Members, who were willing 
to spend £20,000,000 on what was then 
an untried experiment, can now refuse 
a much smaller grant to what is a proved 
success? In all respects, except as to 
the amount of the grant, the Bill met 
with unqualified approval. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) said— 

**T have always held, sinde making my entry 
into public life, that it is eminently desirable 
that the Irish Land Question should be settled 
permanently upon the basis of occupying 
ownership. My mind has not at all been altered 
by the passage of the Land Act of 1881.”—(3 
Hansard {300}, 1105.) 


I find, too, in looking over the debates 
in the House of Lords that Earl Spencer 
also approved the measure. He said on 
the 21st of July, 1885— 

“Tf Ireland is prosperous, and law and order 
are maintained in that country, if intimidation 
is kept down, and if men of various classes may 
follow their lawful occupations without in- 
terference from voluntary and unlawful associa- 
tions, then, I think, this Bill will have some 
chance of success, and certainly no one wishes 
it more success than I do.’’—( Ibid [299], 1351.) 


Now, I come to the all-important 
question, Has this Act belied the ex- 
pectations of those who were in favour 
of it when it was presented to the House ? 
Let us test it from every point of view. 
What is the avowed object of all legis- 
- lation of this kind? It is to increase, 
upon fair and just terms, the number of 
occupiers who are owners of the land 
they till. I have stated the small 
number—not includiug those under the 
Church Act—of peasant proprietors 
whom either the Act of 1870 or the Act 
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of 1881 succeeded in bringing into 
existence. I turn to the proceedings under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act of 1885, and I find 
that, bringing my calculations up to the 
31st of October in the present year, there 
were 14,338 signed agreements for 
purchase. Now, of these transactions 
8,632 have actually been closed, leaving 
of pending transactions 5,706. I do not 
mean that those closed transactions ex- 
haust the £5,000,000; but the total 
amount of applications made would 
exceed the £5,000,000 by something 
like, in round figures, £1,000,000 ster- 
ling. The total amount of advances 
applied for under the Act is, as I 
have stated, £5,986,000—substantially, 
£6,000,000, according to the latest 
figures, and perhaps now it is over 
£6,000,000. So much for the extent of 
the operation of the measure, and for its 
success in creating a Jarge number of 
peasant proprietors. Now, how have the 
applications been distributed? I will 
take them by provinces. I find that in 
Ulster there were 7,711 applications ; in 
Munster, 2,730; in Leinster, 2,336; 
and in Connaught, 1,561. As regards 
Connaught, I observe a very remarkable 
and encouraging fact from the examina- 
tion of the papers. I find that the dis- 
proportion between the applications 
from the province of Connaught and 
those from the other three provinces is 
disappearing. In 1886, I find that there 
were only 185 applications from Con- 
naught, but others have since been re- 
ceived, bringing the total up to 1,561. 
Another question, a very important 
matter, in regard to the distribution of 
this money, in addition to that of local 
distribution, is the question of distribu- 
tion having regard to the aature and 
character of the farms bought. Tho 
figures in relation to that point, based 
upon rental, are as follows, brought up 
to October 31 of the present year :— 
Under £10 rent, 3,599 holdings pur- 
chased; between £10 and £30, 3,234; 
between £30 and £50, 884; and over 
£50, 915. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newoastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The figures which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave me with respect to 
the last item are not 915, but 868. 

Mr. MADDEN: Well, Sir, the figures 
which I have stated are those which 
have been supplied tome. The differ- 
ence is not very great; but I rather 
fancy that the figures which I have read 
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are substantially accurate for the period 
mentioned. These figures show how 
large a proportion of the advances have 
been given to the class which, I think, 
every Member of the House would like 
to see become owners of the land they 
till—namely, the occupiers of the small 
holdings; and the comparatively small 
number of applications by tenants over 
£50 shows that this Act has not led, to 
any very large extent, to any but those 
who might fairly be called peasant 

roprietors becoming the owners of the 
Tand they till. So much for the applica- 
tion of the Act—the extent to which it 
has been applied, the number of peasant 
proprietors, the class to which they 
belong, and the manner in which they are 
scattered over the whole of Ireland. I 
now come to another point—has the 
operation proved reasonably safe to the 
British taxpayer? As to that point, 
the figures which I shall lay before the 
House are, I think, eminently satisfac- 
tory. The total amount accrued due 
from the passing of the Act to the Ist of 
May of the present year is, omitting the 
odd figures, £90,000. On the Ist of 
November of this year, of the whole 
£90,000 there was only uncollected 
£1,767. AndI am told that, between 
the Ist of November and the 9th that 
sum had been reduced to £1,300, and is 
now £1,100, and there is every reason 
to believe that that also will disappear 
as completely as any balance of the kind 
can ever be expected to do. In fact, 
the entire of that sum, with the excep- 
tion of £170, represents the instalment 
which became due upon the Ist of May 
of the present year. Therefore the 
matter stands thus:—Of the whole 
amount of £1,767, now reduced to 
£1,100, due on the Ist of May, only 
£170 became due before the Ist of May 
of the present year. I do not think that 
more satisfactory figures could be given 
having regard to the large amount at 
stake, the immense number of transac- 
tions, and the variety of the persons 
concerned. Now, with regard to the 
general prospect of the collection of the 
annuities from the tenants purchasing 
as peasant proprietors, there are some 
figures in the last Report of the Com- 
missioners which I wish to put before 
the House. I mentioned the large 
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vantage of the provisions of the Church 
Act to purchase their farms. The terms 
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of purchase which must be considered 
with regard to the collection of arrears 
were more unfavourable tothe purchasers 
because, though buying at a price which 
it was open to them to refuse or accept, 
it was yet not the same voiuntary trans- 
action between landlord and tenant as 
a purchase under the present Act. The 
tenant was offered aright of pre-emption 
before his holding was offered to the 
public. It was a question for each 
tenant to consider whether he would 
take the terms of pre-emption, or allow 
his holding to be sold over his head. 
Those terms in ordinary circumstances 
would be considered high. The tenants 
under the Church Act paid, on an aver- 
age, 22 2-3 years’ purchase of what 
would now be regarded as a rack-rent. 
That was at a time when the value of 
land was high in Ireland—in the years 
after 1869. If we take the experiment 
then found, and inquire now what is the 
amount of arrears due from the tenarts 
purchasing under such circumstances, 
I think we need not despair, but, on 
the contrary, we may take a rosy view 
of the prospects of collection from pur- 
chasers under the present conditions. 
The entire sum due to the Land Com- 
missioners, who collect the money, is 
£54,315, of which £47,912 is due by 
purchasers other than tenants, such as 
the purchasers of perpetuity rents, &c., 
while only £6,403 is due by tenant pur- 
chasers. That is a circumstance of the 
most hopeful augury with respect to any 
scheme of land purchase in Ireland. I 
have reminded the House, and it is 
important that we should bear it in 
mind, that the State is to advance the 
whole of the purchase-money. It may 
occur to some hon. Members that that is 
a somewhat risky transaction. Of 
course, if you proposed such an arrange- 
ment in regard to a purchase of land let 
to tenants—a purchase of the reversion 
on their tenancies—it would be a risky 
transaction, because you would be ad- 
vancing what might be taken to be 
the whole amount of the value of the 
property, leaving no margin whatever 
for the protection of the lands. But 
what are the cireumstances now? You 
have this remarkable advantage—which 
you could have in no other transaction — 
you obtain asasecurity not only the 
interest of the landlord, but the interost 
of the tenant, and anyone acquainted 
with Ireland knows that, in a large num- 
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ber of cases, the interest of the tenant 
exceeds the interest of the landlord. 

Loud Home Rule cheers.) Exactly. 

on. Members who are acquainted with 
Trish affairs will not contradict me when 
I say that the saleable value of the 
interest in the land, which the law has 
given to the tenants, is, in many cases, 
greater than the interest which the land- 
lord, rightly or wrongly, still possesses. 
That is a fact which it is material to bear 
in mind with respect to the security 
offered by the tenant. In some instances 
from 10 to 25 years’ purchase, or even in 
exceptional cases up to 40 years’ pur- 
chase, has been given for the tenant’s 
interest. I have here a list of cases in 
which the price paid for the tenant- 
right in the open market was greater 
than the price paid for the fee simple. 
For instance, in the case of a holding 
of 40 acros, valuation £22 10s., rent £24, 
while the price paid for the fee ‘simple 
was £425, the price paid for the tenant- 
right was £470. That is only one of 
many instances. Therefore you have as 
a security for the State advances not only 
the thing which you buy, but something 
which you do not buy, something which 
the tenant already has, and which the 
State gets as a security. So much for 
the operation of the Act of 1885. There 
is testimony from many quarters as to 
the benefits which may be expected to 
result from extending the principle of 
the Act. It is within the knowledge of 
the House that a Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of 
the Act, which reported in 1887. The 
Commission was known as Lord Cow- 
per’s Commission; it examined over 
300 witnesses of all classes and from 
all parts of the country. There was a 
general consensus of opinion in favour 
of purchase, and though there was some 
difference as to whether it should be 
voluntary or compulsory, I find no 
difference of opinion, certainly no sub- 
stantial disagreement about the bene- 
ficial working of the Act of 1885. The 
Report of the majority of the Commis- 
sion is in these terms— 

‘* We are strongly in favour of the continu- 
ance of the experimental policy embodied in 
the great Act of 1885 as a means of largely 
increasing tho number of land proprietors in 
Treland.”’ 

I examined the Report of the diesentient 
Commissioner, and although he differs 
on some points from the other Commis- 
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sioner, he does not differ from them 


on that point. In addition, testimony 
has been borne to the working of 
the Act by a number of persons repre- 
senting all classes and all shades of 
opinion. I shall not trouble the House 
by reading many extracts, but there are 
one or two expressions of opinion to 
which I would call attention. In The 
Times of the 14th of August, 1887, these 
words of the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) are given— 


‘In the Act of 1885 we come very near the 
right principle.” 

In The Times of April 11, 1887, I find 
that Sir Gavan Duffy says— 

‘*The Ashbourne Act is working fairly well. 
It is promoting a change on which there is a 
general consensus of opinion—the ceful 
transfer of the soil to the cultivator. y not 
leave well enough alone ?”’ 

Mr. Bright, so recently as the present 
year, writes as follows:—- 

“T cannot think it possible for the Govern- 

ment to suspend the operation of the Ashbourne 
Act. To continue it is the only good thing 
they could do. To give it up would be a fatal 
mistake,” 
And I find in The Times of February 9, 
1887, the following observation by the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
John Morley) :— 

“ T cannot imagine any terms that could be 

more favourable to the tenant than the terms 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act.”’ 
Well, Sir, I have heard the Bill spoken 
of as a landlord’s Bill, and it did not 
seem to me to be altogether irrelevant 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
not generally considered an advocate 
of the rights of landlords, considers the 
terms of this Bill as the most favourable 
to the tenant that he could conceive. 
In a letter from Mr. Tuke, who has 
carefully studied the Irish Question, 
which was published in Zhe Zimes of 
October 24 of the present year, he 
said— 

“ He thought that a further extension of the 
principle of Lord Ashbourne’s Act would be of 
the greatest service in certain districts.” 

The value of that testimony is that it is 
founded on experience of the beneficial 
influence of this Act upon those who are 
enabled by its provisions to become 
owners of the soil they cultivate. Among 
the various criticisms of this Bill which 
have been made it has been called a 
treaty of peace between the State and 
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the purchaser. That expression was 
used in a speech directed against the 
extension of the Act. But it will not be 
so regarded by the majority of Members 
of this House. Sir, itis the hope of the 
Government to widen the borders within 
which that peace reigns. Another ob- 
jection which has been raised to the 
operation of this Bill is that it places 
the State in a position which it ought 
not to occupy, and it has been pointed 
out by some as the possible result of a 
possible course of events, by others as a 
matter of threat that there may be a 
strike against payment of annuities by 
tenant purchasers in the future. There 
are some considerations of great im- 
portance which occur to me in that con- 
nection. First of all let us consider the 
position of the purchasers under this Bill. 
They occupy no uniform position. One 
man may have paid five or six instal- 
ments and have acquired a substantial 
interest by payment of money out of his 
own pocketin his holding. Is he likely 
to join—is there any probability in his 
taking line with a man who may have 
bought his holding only yesterday and 
loses nothing if he gives it up ? Another 
consideration is that.this Act is volun- 
tary and gradual in its operation. [ ‘‘ No, 
no!’’} The hon. Member says * No.” 
He will have an opportunity of proving 
that this Bill does not operate by way of 
voluntary contract if he can. I challenge 
any hon. Member to make good the state- 
ment, which I presume from the inter- 
ruption it is intended to suggest, that it 
is other than a voluntary system of pur- 
chase. That is one of the secrets of its 
great success. No purchase entered into 
voluntarily between landlord and tenant 
can afford a moral ground for repudia- 
tion. Whea you regard its voluntary 
and gradual operation, and the fact that 
it is bringing into that operation persons 
with different interests, f think you will 
see the very great safeguard against the 
evil suggested—a suggestion which is 
entitled to the utmost respect and con- 
sideration—that the State occupies such 
& position in regard to the land that a 
strike against payment of annuities 
might be made use of as a weapon 
against the State. As a matter of fact 
the Land Commissioners, as the guardians 
of the ‘ewe purse, are interposed be- 
tween the State and the purchaser. It 
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with perfect satisfaction—to see that 
the State is saved from undue risk. 
That duty is not performed in a perfune- 
tory manner. The Commissioners have 
carefully scanned the applications made 
by intending purchasers, and have re- 
fused upwards of 1,100 of those appli- 
cations on the ground of insufficient 
security. That was a substantial and 
a real safeguard. If the State is safe, 
and if this Bill has succeeded beyond all 
its predecessors, and if the transaction 
can be carried out without substantial 
danger to the State, I ask on what 
grounds will the House refuse what is 
asked of it? Let the House consider 
that there is no rival scheme of purchase 
before it. The question is simply one 
of dropping this successful scheme of 
purchage on the one hand, with no alter- 
native on the other. [‘‘No, no!”] I 
am, of course, well aware of the Notice 
which stands in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. The Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman in terms refers to an alterna- 
tive, but in truth and in fact it suggests 
no alternative to the proposition of the 
Government. I do not intend to discuss 
the Motion, nor would I be in Order in 
so doing. I leave it to the right hon. 
Gentleman to explain how legislation 
with regard to arrears or evictions can 
be offered as an alternative to a system 
of land purchase. The questions of 
arrears and of evictions have indeed 
some bearing on the question of land 
purchase. But it is not that which the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gests. In the case of each purchase, those 
questions are settled by voluntary agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant, 
arrears are wiped out, and eviction be- 
comes impossible. But, as to the bearing 
of those topics onthe Motion which I have 
the honour of moving, there may or may 
not be a necessity for legislation on the 
subject of arrears. There may or there 
may not be suffering connected with 
eviction, which it would be within the 
province of law to prevent. Think what 
you will, legislate as you please, on those 
subjects. But while you discuss, or even 
while you legislate, why should you sus- 
pend the operation of an Act which is 
solving, and solving successfully, another 
branch of the Irish Question—the trans- 
fer on fair terms to the occupying tenants 
of the owncrship of the soil which they 
till. The right hon. Gentleman proposes 
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no rival scheme of purchase. The true 
alternatives before the House are, on the 
one hand, the abandonment of thescheme 
of land purchase in Ireland, and, on the 
other, the extension of the Act to a 
degree which would have appeared to 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
moderate and even niggardly in 1884 
and 1885. Even if the working of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act had been comparatively 
a failure, would you have flung it aside 
unless some better solution of the ques- 
tion was proposed? Sir, I claim for the 
Act of 1885 that it has achieved a great 
and signal success. I claim for it success 
in an endeavour which has enlisted the 
most earnest efforts of statesmen of all 
Parties for well nigh a score of years. 
I claim for it success where all other 
efforts have failed, and I confidently 
appeal to the House to adopt the Motion 
which I have the honour to bring be- 
fore it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill fur- 
ther to facilitate the Purchase of Land in Ire- 
land by increasing the amount applicable for 
that purpose by the Land Commission.” —( Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Sir, I cordially join in 
the regret expressed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman at the beginning 
of his speech with reference to the cause 
which, I hope only for a short time, 
prevents our having the advantage of 
the presence of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. But I am bound to say, on the 
other hand, that the manner in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
treated this question from his own point 
of view—that is to say, the point of 
view of a supporter of the plan now 
proposed—leaves, in my opinion, no- 
thing to desire and nothing to regret. 
Sir, I wish to say one preliminary 
word with regard to the form in 
which this question is brought before 
us—I mean that we are now in apparent 
contrariety to what in other times has 
been the practice of the House, and 
what has been thought to be a practice 
of the House founded upon most im- 
er considerations. e are now 
‘discussing not a Motion for a Committee 
with a view of bringing in a Resolution 
for a grant of money, nor a Resolution 
of that kind in Committee, but a Motion 
for the introduction of a Bill, which Bill, 
if it be passed, will allow the expendi- 
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ture of £5,000,000 of public money, 
which at present is not devoted to the 
purpose now intended. Sir, I am as far 
as possible from questioning your deci- 
sion upon a matter which I have no 
doubt has been carefully considered ; 
and likewise I must frankly own that on 
the present occasion, at any rate, there 
is a positive practical convenience in the 
shape in which this question is presented; 
because it enables us at once to consider 
whether it is desirable to proceed upon 
the lines marked out by the hon. ard 
learned Gentleman, or to proceed upon 
other lines such as are described in the 
Amendment. But so important is the 
question, and so desirable—I might 
almost say so necessary—is it that the 
House should be aware what are the 
cases in which, and the conditions under 
which, measures for the advance of 
public money can be dealt with without 
a preliminary Committee, that I venture 
to express the hope that some record 
may be made of this transaction which 
will tend to mark out both the authority 
on which we are now proceeding—as to 
which I do not entertain any misgiving— 
and likewise as to the manner in which, 
upon general considerations, in the 
granting of money, the ancient Privi- 
leges and ancient Orders of the House 
are to be maintained. In hoping that 
there may be such a record, I would 
also point out, what I have always 
regarded with regret, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord ofthe Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) and the Government 
are now using, for the purposes of a 
question greatly controver in this 
House, that time which they have ob- 
tained from the House on the plea and 
distinct expectation—I think I may say 
the engagement—that controverted sub- 
jects were not to be discussed. When 
the right hon. Gentleman made his 
Motion on that subject, the Motion 
received from me a support which I 
believe was thought by some Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, and possibly 
on the other side, to be too warm. But 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
I had not at the time the smallest expec- 
tation that any controverted matter was 
to be laid before us during what then 
appeared to be the limited and exhausted 
residue of the Session. I am quite 
aware that on another subject relating 
to a Commission now sitting, the pledge 
that was given was entirely disregarded 
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and broken; but breaking the pledge 
once does not set the breaker of it free to 
break it on a future occasion ; the pledge 
has a reviving force, and I say that in ob- 
taining the time of the House the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pledge was that con- 
troverted matters were not to be sub- 
mitted to the House. This controverted 
matter is, however, submitted to the 
House, and not only so, but submitted 
with the threat of the most stringent of 
all methods of proceeding—that is, that 
the Bill is to come before us ds die in 
diem until it is disposed of. Both with 
regard to the mode in which the power 
of pressing this Bill was obtained, and 
with regard to the manner in which it 
is to be pressed, I do not intend to de- 
tain the House, but I think it right to 
enter my protest against a mode of pro- 
ceeding which, in other days, is, I be- 
lieve, totally without example. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman may say that 
this ought not to be a controverted 
matter. That is the very question that 
we are going to discuss. But how does 
it come to be a controverted question ? 
I have endeavoured to point out by the 
form of the Amendment that the plan 
we propose is not necessarily or properly 
a Motion to stop the action of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. If it had been the plea- 
sure of Her Majesty’s Government to 
submit to the House this plea—that the 
action of Lord Ashbourne’s Act ought 
not to be stopped at this period of the 
Session, but that the subject ought to 
be reserved for discussion in the coming 
Session of Parliament, and if, in conse- 
quence, the Government had thought 
proper to ask for a limited sum of 
money which would be sufficient to carry 
on the present course of transactions 
until February or March, undoubtedly 
many gentlemen on this side—and I 
rather incline to that view myself— 
would have cheerfully accepted such a 
method of proceeding and have placed 
the Government, as far as we were con- 
cerned, freely and even, under the cir- 
cumstances, readily in a position to go 
forward with their transactions and to 
submit the matter at an early date in 
1889 to the deliberate consideration of 
Parliament. Therefore the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is entirely wrong in 
saying that we submit to the House no 
alternative. The proposition that we 
submit to the House at the present 
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arrears, with all that it contains, is the 
one really urgent subject which is pri- 
marily entitled to the attention of Par- 
liament. But I do not desire on this 
occasion to stop the policy of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. A hatever I may think of 
its dangers, I do not think that this is 
the moment when it can be properly 
discussed. I do not object to the Bill 
now before the House because it pro- 
poses to keep alive that Act for the 
moment until it can be fully considered ; 
but I object to it because it involves us 
in a fresh approbation of this policy, and 
evidently aims at these things. In the 
first place, it is manifest that the inten- 
tion of its proposers is to withdraw the 
subject of Irish land purchase from the 
view of Parliament for two or three 
more years. I say that that is not a 
right course to take, and that from your 
own point of view you ought to have 
proposed that money should be taken 
sufficient to allow transactions to go on, 
and then that the Government should 
avail themselves of the first opportunity 
during the coming Session to consider 
the matter at large and see whether this 
be a sound policy and one that ought to 
be extended or not. I say that the first 
object of this plan is to withdraw the 
subject from the view of Parliament for 
two or three years. But it does a great 
deal more than that. I wish to say, by 
way of parenthesis, that it is not to be 
supposed, and it hardly can be supposed, 
that Gentlemen on this side are insen- 
sible to the value and importance of the 
question of land purchaseinIreland. I 
am not one of those who desire to see 
the landlords of Ireland removed as a 
body and as a class from Ireland. I 
think that there is much to be admired 
in the conduct of those landlords. I 
want them to be not less Irish but more 
Irish than they are now, and I wish to 
see them residing on their properties 
from which so many of them are absent. 
But no one can say that the disposition 
of Gentlemen on this side of the House 
has been either to withhold from the 
landlords of Ireland fair opportunities 
of parting with their estates, or to un- 
dervalue the question of a peasant 
proprietary. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has referred to Acts which he 
well knows were proposed and carried 
on our responsibility for the purpose of 
creating a peasant proprietary ; and he 
has availed himself of those Acts as if 
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they were precedents for the proposal 
now before us. It is necessary to point 
out that he does not seem to be at all 
conscious that the principle of those 
Acts was totally different from the prin- 
ciple of the proposal now based upon 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. I shall not con- 
sider at this moment merely the question 
of £5,000,000. That sum of £5,000,000 
is intended to be a precedent for 
other £5,000,000. It is intended to 
draw the House on by slow degrees into 
a defile from which there is no escape ; 
to obtain presently approval by the 
House, first on one occasion and then 
on another, without seeing what we are 
about, to a system under which the land 
of Ireland is to pass toa very large ex- 
tent into the hands of the State, and the 
State is to be the immediate landlord of 
the occupier, with no guarantee covering 
it. Could anything be more different 
from that than the proposals made from 
this side of the House ? When my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) laid before the House the 
widest of those proposals—and un- 
doubtedly it is not on a question be- 
tween £5,000,000 or £10,000,000 or 
£20,000,000 that we at any time are 
disposed to join issue, provided that the 
plan be safe and the policy well-founded 
—when my right hon. Friend made that 
proposal he laid down in very distinct 
terms this proposition—that it is impos- 
sible to ask the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom to show confidence in the 
farmers of Ireland—that is to say, 
so as to make them purchasers by 
an advance of the whole sum—un- 
less the taxpayers of Ireland evince 
that confidence themselves; and the 
liability of the tenants who have bor- 
rowed the whole sum from the State 
will have to be strengthened by a local 
guarantee, which was to be found in the 
county cess. Now the House will ob- 
serve that it is not merely a question of 
pecuniary security—it is the avoidance 
of political danger. When the county 
cess was our security it was not a mere 
question whether £1,700 or £1,100 re- 
mains unpaid; and when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman took notice of that 
reduction in the amount unpaid, he did 
not tell us how much more has become 
due since the £1,767 began to be re- 
duced. But as to dealing with these 
minor sums, I admit that it is not a great 
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pecuniary question, but when we have 
the guarantee of the county cess on the 
failure of the occupier to redeem his 
engagement, we do not go to the occu- 
pier and fix on him the responsibility to 
the State, but we are enabled to fall 
back on the county cess for whatever 
amount we are entitled to. In the same 
way with the Church Act, in cases of 
purchase under that Act there was no 
guarantee and there was no need of a 
guarantee. And why? Because the 
terms of purchase offered were not terms 
that were likely to draw into the field 
any but men of a prudent and solvent 
character, and because they were to 
prove that solvency and the previous ex- 
ercise of that prudence by depositing 
at once, if [remember right, about one- 
third, or, at any rate, a large portion of 
the purchase money. It was the same 
with the principle of what were called 
the Bright Clauses. They wereso framed 
as not to say to the tenants, with the 
most dangerous approach to Socialism, 
‘We are going to make you proprietors 
of your holding, and at the same time to 
reduce your rent.” They were framed 
in terms the compliance with which 
would of itself show that the men who 
so complied were the picked men of 
their class, who would be an example 
to the community, and whose action, in 
itself highly beneficial, would have laid 
that foundation of a peasant proprietary 
on the principles of industry and of 
virtue. There is no precedent to be 
drawn from such a case for the pro- 
posal before us, which must be con- 
sidered upon grounds entirely indepen- 
dent. I am strongly of opinion that 
we ought to make every effort—every 
reasonable effort—for the purpose of 
promoting the extension of peasant 
proprietorship in Ireland; but this 
I contend—that until the tenant has 
been placed in a position of security— 
until the means by which the landlord 
may exercise on him an intimidating 
pressure have been removed by sound 
legislation, it is utterly wrong that our 
plan for creating a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland should depend, and depend 
exclusively, on the initiative of the fand- 
lord. Now recollect that under this Bill, 
if I understand it aright, no peasant, 
however great may be his intelligence, 
his industry, his forethought, whatever 
be his savings, will have power to move 
except upon the initiative of the land- 
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lord. But on the other hand, every 
asant, whatever be his position, may 
e put in motion upon the initiative of 
the landlord. I object entirely, Sir, in 
the present state of the law, which I 
will presently proceed to explain, to any 
plan which gives the exclusive initiation 
of land purchase to the landlord, whom 
I consider as the second, not as the first 
person to be regarded in all those 
questions, and entirely excludes the 
peasant from that initiative. This I 
must say—that if the Imperial guaran- 
tee is ever to be given for the purchase 
of land in Ireland, the security must be 
of the first order and must convey a 
moral certainty of recovery. It is a 
small question, I admit, with the sums 
we are now dealing with; but then, do 
the Gentlemen opposite confine them 
selves to the limited circle within which 
they now move ? Do they think it is any 
material benefit to the State that in 
those particular cases where it happens 
to suit the convenience of a landlord to 
get rid of his property, small handfuls 
of peasant proprietors should be created 
to the extent of £5,000,000 or even 
£10,000,000 ? No, Sir; it is the large 
extension of that proprietary from which 
alone you can expect an important social 
action ; and, therefore, I am obliged to 
consider the whole policy of the plan 
and the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment. I think, however, they will 
hardly themselves disavow it as aiming 
at that creation on a large scale. 
must ask myself, therefore, what is the 
position of the State to be when multi- 
tudes of those transactions have taken 
place, when the demands for £5,000,000 
ave been repeated again and again, 
and possibly when they have given way, 
as far as the figure is concerned, to the 
proposal of much larger sums. It is in 
that extension and development of the 
plen that we must really examine and 
test the question of its soundness, and 
even the economical question cannot be 
disposed of in any terms short of these. 
I must own, in passing—I do not dwell 
on the point—that it has never been 
shown to me that the pecuniary terms 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act and the rate 
of interest paid to the Exchequer, com- 
bined with the costs of administration 
and of collection of money, are such as 
can, for any lengthened period of time, 
or, indeed, at all, recoup the Exchequer, 
even without any allowance for its risks. 
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There is a more serious matter at issue 
than that, and as it requires a minute- 
ness of examination that I cannot now 
give to it, I will pass on from that sub- 
ject. I am obliged to assume, then, that 
we are to pass on toa large expenditure, 
and that it is idle to view these repeated 
proposals of £5,000,000 at a time as if 
they contemplated a small operation. 
If we give the second demand of 
£5,000,000, what are we to say to the 
third, and if the third, what to the 
fourth? We must regard the question 
in those dimensions to which the opera- 
tion of the Act is intended to grow. 
How, then, does it stand? The Ex- 
chequer is to be the landlord, and 
security is to be found in 20 per cent of 
the money ; but this is the first trans- 
action of the kind that I ever heard of 
in which the security is to be found by 
the person who advances the money. It 
is usual that when security is found for 
carrying through a transaction it comes 
from a collateral source, and, without 
making a demand on the lender of the 
money, strengthens his position. Here 
it is simply this, the State is to lend 80 
per cent of the money for the purpose 
of enabling the landlord and the tenant 
to settle their transaction together, and 
is further to advance 20 per cent of its 
own money as a security. But then we 
are to stand as the landlords of the Irish 
tenant-farmers, with no intermediate 
fund, no intermediate guarantee, no 
intermediate source to which to repair 
for the purpose of doing justice to the 
English taxpayer. Perhaps we shall 
have to take the emergency men into 
our employment, to go with our crow- 
bars, backed by our rifles, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing those claims in the 
nanie of the State. Then, Sir, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman appeared to 
think that there was something quite 
marvellous in the fact that only £1,770 
or £1,750 at a given date were due and 
unpaid. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to recollect that at 
least, according to my experience and 
belief, there has hardly ever been a 
country in which —— of this 
kind and of all sorts have been met as 
they have been met in Ireland. I do 
not speak of times of exceptional ex- 
citement. I do not speak of times of 
positive inability to pay ; but this I will 
say, that, viewing the value of the land 
he has held, and the amount of rent he 
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has had to pay, and the margin remain- 
ing for his own subsistence, my belief 
is that the Irishman, on the whole, has 
been the best rentpayer in the world. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite desire it, I 
can give them an illustration taken from 
an estate in the County of Limerick. 
Before the recent disturbances, and 
before the recent reliefs, the estate was 
worth £15,000 a-year. There were 1,500 
tenants upon it, and therefore the 
tenants averaged £10 apiece. The 
agent of that estate wrote to a relative 
of mine :—‘‘I have just had my Novem- 
ber rent-day, and the rents have been 
paid, as usual, without a single excep- 
tion.” I do not see, therefore, a case 
for triumph in the fact stated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, especially when 
we consider that the £1,770 represents 
three things. In the first place it re- 
presents capital value, then interest on the 
money of the State, and then a reduction 
of rent to the tenant. How, then, does 
this question stand? I believe that if 
there is danger in this measure it is not 
at all because the Irishman is less to be 
trusted than other people in regard to 
the discharge of his pecuniary engage- 
ments. Quite otherwise; but would 
you pass a measure of this kind on a 
large scale for Englishmen or for Scotch- 
men? Would you deem it wise to put 
the State into the position of a landlord 
with no remedy but eviction in the case 
of Englishmen or of Scotchmen? WNo- 
body answers ‘‘ Yes.”” I might proceed 
to ask is there any Gentleman who, 
happening to be blessed with a larger 
portion of this world’s goods than most 
of his fellow creatures, and who is 
habitually on the look out for invest- 
ments, who would like to enter perma- 
nently and on a large scale into a trans- 
action of this kind? I should like to 
hear the answers from the Treasury 
bench to each of those questions. Now, 
Sir, non-payment of rent may arise from 
either oftwo causes. It may arise from 
want of means; it may arise from want 
of will. How does the case stand with 
regard to want of means? We have 
seen within the last three or four years, 
especially in Ireland, a collapse of agri- 
cultural value so large and sudden as to 
produce, almost eutirely without notice, 
a real and absolute inability in many 
cases to pay rent and very largely to pay 
the existing rent. That may happen 
again. What is to be the position of 
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the State if it does happen again? Can 
you tell us whether it is your intention 
for your £1,700 or your £1,100 or any 
other number of hundreds you like— 
which must grow to thousands with the 
extension of your plans, and may grow 
much higher still—is it your intention 
to fall back on‘ eviction as the remedy ? 
But what do the Government think 
themselves as to the other cause of non- 
payment of rent? The other cause of 
non-payment of rent is want of will. Is 
there any apprehension on that account? 
Have the Government full confidence 
in the woe integrity of the Irish 
people? Well, Sir, we have got before 
us the recent words of the head of the 
Government. The head of the Govern- 
ment has, at a recent banquet, in the 
presence of a sympathizing statesman, 
referred to the position of the Irish 
people with reference to the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and what he 
tells us is this. He says there isin that 
country a minority of 2,000,000 of 
people, and there, in my opinion, he 
draws upon his imagination in a manner 
hardly allowable to a statesman. But 
let that pass fora moment. After all, 
those 2,000,000, on his showing, are a 
minority ; but there is also a majority 
of 3,000,000 of people, and when the 
majority obtain power, when they be- 
come constitutionally entitled to manage 
by due course of law their own affairs, 
what does the head of the Government 
say they will do? He says they will 
put down the 2,000,000 and the 3,000,000 
will sit upon them and rifle their pockets. 
It is from these 3,000,000 that the peas- 
ant proprietors are drawn. You have 
got Ulster in a state which you can con- 
stantly make the subject of eulogy, and 
which at the same time you do not con- 
ceive to call for the most part for any 
great measure of change. But these 
3,000,000 are the people of Connaught, 
the people of Munster especially, and no 
doubt of gates of Leinster and Ulster 
too. And it is these people whom you 
are going to make unsecured debtors 
to the Exchequer, and of whom you at 
the same time declared through the 
head of the Government, in the presence 
of a sympathizing statesman, that if 
they obtain the power of making laws 
in regard to local affairs, they will use 
that power for the purpose of rifling the 
pockets of their fellow countrymen. If 
they have no respect for their fellow- 
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countrymen, bow much respect would 
they have for the English Government ? 
I decline to take the shortsighted view 
to which the Government and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, acting in the 
exercise of his duty, wish t » confine me. 
I will not ask myself what is the posi- 
tion of the whole matter. It lies ina 
nutshell. I must ascertain the position 
which will prevail when it has attained 
its natural growth. I admit the possi- 
bility that the Irish occupier may again 
find himself unable through circum- 
stances to meet his engagements. I 
admit the possibility that he may again 
become the subject of political excite- 
ment to the risks of which you ought 
not gratuitously to expose yourselves, 
but I show that according to the 
opinion of the head of your own Go- 
vernment these people, to-whom you 
are going to lend money without 
security of any kind ata time, I am 
bound and grieved to say, when in my 
opinion from year to year you are 
making all the agents and representa- 
tives of the law more and more mis- 
trusted in Ireland—when you are going 
to make them the debtors, the uncovered 
debtors of the State; although you be- 
lieve that they cannot be trusted to re- 
spect the property of their neighbours, 
you think they may be trusted to respect 
the property of the Finance Minister of 
this country. Therefore, do not let it 
be said by anybody that I am speak- 
ing against plans of land purchase 
in Ireland, [ Ministerial Laughter.| I 
think we have suffered pretty well 
for our efforts to promote land pur- 
chase in Ireland. And I think that a 
good many of those who are inclined to 
laugh profited a good deal by those en- 
deavours at the elections. Now, Sir, 
my contention in regard to the Ash- 
bourne Bill is this, that we are entitled 
to fair and full discussion of the question 
whether that is to be adopted as the 
true basis of land purchase in Ireland, 
and that it is an abuse of the Forms 
of the House, and of the legitimate 
principles and methods of policy to ad- 
minister to us these hom@opathic doses 
of a grant for a purpose which cannot 
be homoopathically dealt with; and 
that we have a right to look forward 
to the matter when it is extended to 
its own proper magnitude, and to re- 
view its merits in that state. Let 
that subject, I say, be considered with 
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fair time, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, and do not let us deal with it 
de die in diem in time obtained from us 
for totally other purposes. It requires 
a pledge of policy, we being perfectly 
ready to meet you if your object only 
were to prevent an inconvenient inter- 
ruption of the course of transactions, 
and to hold over the matter for de- 
liberate consideration when deliberate 
consideration is possible. Sir, in that 
sense I am for adjourning to the Session 
of Parliament that is coming any 
general consideration of the land ques- 
tion, and against this precipitate attempt 
to inveigle us, or perhaps I may say to 
induce us to a piecemeal adoption of 
what ought not to be adopted piecemeal, 
but in the gross and with our eyes open. 
As against that I say that the urgent 
want of Ireland is a dealing with the 
question of arrears. It is the peasant 
who is now suffering from your want of 
dealing with that question. Why should 
we deal with the question of arrears? I 
need hardly answer that question for 
this side of the House, because on this 
side of the House, since the year 1885, 
we have struggled in vain to procure the 
recognition of arrears of unjust rents as 
fit matters to be dealt with. But, Sir, 
you acknowledge this necessity in the 
ease of Scotland. Is there to be an 
equality of laws between Ireland and 
Scotland or not? Acknowledging it in 
the case of Scotland, why do you not 
acknowledge it in the case of Ireland ? 
Was it unimportant in the case of Scot- 
land? Why, Sir, our measure for Scot- 
land would have been utterly crippled 
and ineffectual without the recognition 
of the arrears. What is the proof of 
that? The proof is—and I believe I 
shall state the figures correctly, and if 
not I may be corrected—that while the 
rents of the Highland Crofters were re- 
duced at the rate of about 30 per cent, 
the arrears were reduced by very nearly 
double that amount. Why is that 
justice to be withheld from the people 
of Ireland? Is it less necessary in 
Ireland ? No, Sir, it is a great deal 
more necessary in Ireland on account 
of one of the vicious social habits that 
has prevailed in Ireland—I mean the 
habit, not of remitting arrears, but of 
running them up almost without limits, 
a practice, as far as I know, wholly 
unknown on this side of the water. 
Yet in the Highlands, where the arrears 
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were comparatively natural and neces- 
sary arrears, we allowed them to be 
dealt with, and they have been dealt 
with in a manner twice as stringent as 
rents; but in Ireland you refuse to deal 
with them at all. That is a most grave 
subject, upon which I must for a short 
time detain the House. I wish to say 
one word about a statement of my own 
which has been attaeked in language 
the character of which I will not de- 
scribe, which has been attacked upon 
the basis of an imputation to me of say- 
ing what I never said. It has been 
stated that I spoke of a man who had 
been evicted for arrears in Ireland, 
whereas he had not been evicted for 
arrears. But I never said that he had. 
What I said about Ireland and arrears 
on that occasion was—and this, as being 
strictly relevant, I am bound to notice, 
although without any implications or 
reflections—what I said was this, that 
in my belief a very large proportion of the 
evictions in Ireland were due not always 
in form, but in substantial relation of 
cause and effect, to the arrears of rent; 
and I believe this to be true. 
I wish very much that her Majesty’s 
Government would do what I take it 
they can have no difficulty in doing, 
that is, give us a list of tenants who 
have been evicted since the passing of 
the Act of 1887, and would state what 
was the amount of rent due from each 
of those tenants. I hope the Govern- 
ment will agree to that. It will be of 
great value, and will tend to throw light 
upon this question how far the refusal 
of the majority of this House to deal 
with the question of arrears has been 
the cause of these evictions which, as 
my noble Friend the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
has said, and has said, in my opinion, to 
his honour, have been and still are 
wringing the hearts of the people. Well, 
Sir, this has more in it, f think, than 
appears upon the surface. I have 
shown that in refusing to deal with 
arrears you have established a gross 
inequality between Ireland and Scotland, 
and I have shown that you do that 
when the reasuns for dealing with 
arrears in Ireland are special, and even 
higher than those which led you to 
adopt that course in Scotland. Now, 
Sir, what are the uses of arrears? I 
doubt very much whether there are 
many Members in this House who are 
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unaware of the great use arrears can be 
put to by those who understand how to 
manage them judiciously. In the first 
place, as I have said, you can evict 
upon arrears, or you can evict upon the 
rent last due men who have been so 
crippled by their arrears that on that 
account they have been unable to meet 
their current rent. In the second place, 
you can, by means of these arrears, 
prevent your tenants from obtaining 
judicial rents. If they are in arrear 
you come down upon them with an 
eviction notice, and that eviction notice 
bars their obtaining a judicial rent. Is 
not that a great utility of arrears? 
Does not that throw light on the reasons 
why the Government and the majority 
of this House have thought fit tu keep 
alive this question of arrears? It was 
not merely to give the landlord the 
benefit of the sum represented by the 
arrears which he generally knows he 
mostly can never recover; it was to 
make him the master of the Land Act and 
of the fortunes of his tenants; and the 
first mode in which he can do that is by 
preventing his tenants, through eviction 
notices following on the existence of 
arrears, from obtaining judicial rents, 
and therefore compelling them to remain 
without the relief which Parliament has 
intended for them, and which the Act 
of 1887 purported to give, and has, I 
trust, in many cases given. But suppo- 
sing a tenant has gone before the Land 
Court, and has obtained a judicial rent, 
is he then secure? No. If there are 
still arrears of the old rent hanging over 
him what may happen and what 
has happened in this. ‘The landlord 
appeals from the Land Court to the 
higher Court, and while the appeal 
is pending he serves an _ eviction 
notice, and when the appeal comes 
on his agent stands up in Court 
and says, ‘‘ The case cannot go forward 
as the man is under an eviction notice. 
The man is therefore no longer a tenant, 
but only a caretaker, and is not in a 
position to obtain a judicial rent.” These 
considerations show, I think, why it was 
that with much tenacity the Government 
refused to deal with arrears. The 
arrears are an instrument for baffling 
and nullifying the Land Act, and of 
reducing to servitade the tenants. I 
think it will be interesting, and perhaps 
it will be a novelty, for some gentleman 
to be told what I will proceed to prove— 
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namely, that the arrears may form, and 
do form, a most valuable instrument, not 
only for checking reductious of rent, not 
only of covering augmentations of rent, 
but actually of unsettling and destroying 
judicial rents after they are fixed. Now, 
Sir, I come to make a statement which 
is also a broad one, and I shall support 
it by a particular case. I have no 
personal knowledge of the matter. I 
do not live in Ireland. IfI sat on the 
Benches opposite I should, no doubt, 
live in Ireland, but I have taken eve 

effort in my power to ascertain the truth 
of this ease, and I have been aided by 
an able and assiduous friend—a Member 
of this House, who willbe ready and 
able, I have not the least doubt, to sup- 
port what he had done—and I will give 
the particulars and names in the case 
and the dates, so as to show that in 
every point and particular it sustains 
the statements I have made, and these 
statements are very broad statements. 
One particular only will I hold back, and 
that is the name of the landlord. I never 
wish unnecessarily to bring any persons 
before the world in an invidious posi- 
tion, but those who think it material 
can ascertain, by making use of the 
geographical indications which I shall 
give, whois thelandiord. No person would 
do that unlesss he had some really prac- 
tical object. To the world at large it is 
quite unnecessary to deal with the name 
of the landlord; not to mention that in my 
opinion, not only the better landlords of 
Ireland, but even the worse landlords are 
in many cases to be looked upon as 
victims of an abominable system and 
cruel conditions, rather than as having 
themselves originated what is evil or 
unfair. And this is the declaration of 
& woman named Mary Connetan, the 
wife of an occupier of a small holding 
in the town of Faragay, in the County 
of Monaghan. The landlord lives in 
the County of Monaghan, so I will take 
it for granted that the place is in Monag- 
han. The old rent of the farm was £3 
12s. Perhaps I ought to give some 
particulars of the estate. The estate is 
one which produces £20,000 a-year, 
and there are 2,000 tenants. Nearly 
200 obtained judicial rents. Many 


more would have sought to obtain judi- 
cial rents but could not apply for judi- 
cial rents because they had upon their 
shoulders the unmitigated burden of the 
arrears of the past. In this particular 
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instance—I will resume my reading— 
the old rent of the farm was £3 12s. It 
was reduced in the Land Court in 
January last to £1 18s. Here I will 
put in, by way of parenthesis, that the 
200 tenants paid in the aggregate 
£2,382; this was reduced in the Land 
Court to £1,548, which, I believe, is 
exactly 35 per cent. In this instance 
the reduction was greater, being within 
2s, of areduction of 50 percent. It was 
one of the cases appealed by the land- 
lord. Observe—I hope the House will 
follow me—I pointed out that these 
appeals were the means of intercepting 
the system of judicial rents. In July, 
when the appeal was culled in Court, 
the landlord’s solicitors stopped the case 
by saying that an eviction notice had 
been served. That was true; the evic- 
tion notice had been served on the 
ground of the old rent unpaid, which 
rent had been reduced by nearly 50 per 
cent. The eviction notice being served, 
the whole affair fell entirely to the 
ground; the pecple remained in the 
condition of caretakers, subject to what- 
ever rent their landlord might impose, 
together with the two years of the old 
rent unpaid and with the costs. This 
is the position in which the existence of 
these uncorrected arrears leaves the 
occupiers of Ireland who have not paid 
their rents. Well, Sir, they remained 
for some time thinking what they should 
do. At last, unwilling to be put out of 
their holding—whose attraction, one 
would think, could not have been very 
great ; there were seven acres of land, 
and the seven acres, together with the 
dwelling, were worth only 38s. a-year in 
the view of the Land Court, or about 
9d. a week—but still, with that fond 
affection for the locality which, I think, 
is one of the most honourable sentiments 
of a population, and among the greatest 
securities in the long run for their good 
conduct and obedience to the law, these 
poor people determined to sell everything 
they had in the hope of meeting the 
claim and of paying, together with the 
costs, the two years’ uncorrected rent, 
which was twice as high as, in the judg- 
ment of the Court, it ought to have 
been. On the lst of November they 
gathered the whole amount, two years’ 
rent at £3 12s.—that would be £7 4z., 
and the costs were, I think, £1 4s. 6¢., 
making a total of £8 8s. 6¢. They 
carried this £8 8s. 6d. to the agent, and 
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what do you think was the answer? If 
he had said, ‘‘ Aye, that will do,” they 
might have become regular tenants 
again and might have obtained judicial 
rents. The answer was that he would 
keep them in the position of caretakers. 
The six months’ redemption did not 
avail them ; it was no advantage to 
them, as I understand, their position 
being caretakers. [ Opposition cries of 
“Why not?”’] They had become care- 
takers. The agent refused to receive 
the £8 8s. 6d. in satisfaction of the last 
farthing of the landlord’s claim, unless 
the man would covenant by a new agree- 
ment to pay a higher sum than the judi- 
cial rent, which was 38s. He desired to 
raise that judicial rent to £2 7s.—an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, and thus to un- 
settle the arrangement made by the law 
and intended by Parliament for the 
tenants’ benefit. Unless the man con- 
sented to this he was to remain as care- 
taker, liable at any moment to eviction 
and to all the disadvantages attaching 
in law to the position of an evicted 
tenant. ThereforeI say by means of 
these arrears it is that the landlords in 
Ireland, where so disposed, are not only 
enabled to work the law so as to main- 
tain their rents, and even to increase 
rents, by the terrors of the arrears im- 
posed, but likewise even for unsettling 
and undoing the legal judicial arrange- 
ments already made in the Land Courts. 
I believe that these poor people did not 
choose to accept these conditinen and go 
into slavery in the way proposed. I 
would point out to the House how these 
operations are connected with land pur- 
chase and with the conditions of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
proposes to give a relief of 20 per cent 
upon the rent payable by the occupier. 
I will not complicate the question by 
entering into the consideration of what 
deduction ought to be made from that 20 
per cent on account of the liability of 
the peasant purchaser to the payment 
of rates. I will assume the 20 per cent 
at gory to be an integral relief, and I 
will not discuss this liability, because 
some people put it at 7 per cent and 
others at 5 percent. Primd facie there 
is arelief of 20 per cent. But look at 
the position in which the landlord, whom 
I have just quoted, is placed by Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. There is a quarrel 
between him and his tenant. His tenant 
wants to pay 38s.; he wants the tenant 
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to pay £2 7s., or 20 percent more. Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act enables him to come to 
his tenantry and say :—*‘ Surely you 
can make no difficulty. You can con- 
sent to become tenants again ’—know- 
ing the intense anxiety to become 
tenants again—‘‘you will not pay a 
single farthing more. It is true there 
will be a nominal addition of 20 per 
cent to your rent, but that 20 per cent 
will be immediately knocked off by your 
purchasing under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act.” Therefore, it is the greatest mis- 
take in the world to say that this 20 per 
cent will be for the benefit of the 
tenant. Itis a leverage placed in the 
hands of the landlords. These are the 
results which, by means of these 
arrears, the landlords are enabled to 
achieve, and which make them, as I 
say, masters of the Land Courts if they 
are inclined to be so—God forbid that [ 
should say that the whole of them, or 
the generality of them would be so in- 
clined—masters of the Land Courts and 
masters of the judicial rents and the for- 
tunes of their tenants. The House will 
understand how an operation of that 
kind serves the purchasing landlord. If 
the landlord sells a farm rented at 38s., 
he receives so many years’ purchase of 
the 38s. But if, by means of the 
machinery which I have described, he 
can make his tenant pay an increased 
rent, he will receive so many years’ pur- 
chase of that increased rent. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman says :— 
‘Oh, these are voluntary arrangements. 
The Land Comumission will not allow an 
unjust rent to be paid.” Well, Sir, I 
must say, so far as I can seo, I think 
the Land Commission deserves very con- 
siderable credit for its intervention. It 
appears, so far as I understand, that 
out of 1,198 cases there were no less 
than 998 cases in which the Land Com- 
mission found it necessary to interfere 
and find the terms exacted by the land- 
lords to be exorbitant. So much for 
the voluntary contract. Even by the 
necessarily imperfect revision of the 
Land Court it was felt to be necessary 
to cancel or refuse the arrangement 
because of the unjust power the land- 
lords had brought to bear to effect a 
settlement of the terms. And then it 
appears that 529 of these cases were 
reconsidered and re-adjusted, and other 
terms given, and 669 cases were wholly 
rejected. I define the 20 per cent in a 
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different manner from which it is de- 
fined by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and in which it appears to be a 
very amiable thing. The 20 per cent is, 
in my opinion, a lever placed in the 
hands of the landlord to enable him, 
under terror of arrears, to bring up the 
rent on which he sells to any point not 
exceeding 20 percent. I should like to 
know what the answer to that argument 
is. The more I contemplate this Act, 
the more I contemplate this machinery, 
the more I regard it as a measure to 
facilitate the augmentation of rent where 
there is a disposition for defeating the 
operations of the law with regard to 
judicial rents, to multiply evictions with 
the horrible incidents that from time to 
time accompany them in Ireland, and 
which I repeat here, as I have said else- 
where, never would for a moment on 
any proprietary plea be tolerated or per- 
mitted in England. All these things 
appear flowing out of the unchecked 
operations of this Act, not out of the 
operations of tenant proprietary, and not 
certainly out of a good Land Purchase 
Bill. It results from the injurious con- 
struction of this Act, which, as I have 
said, we might have been ready to 
tolerate for two or three months till we 
can discuss it rather than intercept pro- 
ceedings which, in some cases, might be 
very beneficial ; but with regard to which 
it would be entirely wrong to assume 
that they are beneficial to those whom, 
undoubtedly, Parliament intended to 
take profit by the operation of its laws. 
I do not say always to drive. Some- 
times to drive, and sometimes to induce. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite are familiar 
with legislation under which inducing 
sends more people to prison than driving. 
I think I have shown that this small 
plan must be judged as if it were a large 
plan, and when it bas grown to be a 
large plan it will be a very dangerous 
plan. There is no need whatever for in- 
curring these dangers. It was perfectly 

ossible to interpose, and we ourselves 

ave proposed plans for interposing on a 
smaller or larger scale the means of 
absolute security to the party that be- 
comes liable for the price of the land. If 
this party were the Irish Exchequer, I 
affirm, without the least doubt, that the 
Irish Exchequer would be made per- 
fectly safe in respect of the payment on 
transactions by local means. Even with 
the means now in existence you might, 
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if you thought fit, by the provisions of 
the Local Funds Act, give to the State, 
not only entire security, but what is in- 
finitely more important—namely, the 
exemption from the risk—it may be the 
certainty—of having recourse to that 
dreadful measure of State eviction 
which I for one regard with sentiments 
not short of horror. While here very 
doubtful and very questionable and 
very mixed relief is to be given to a 
handful of tenants selected by the land- 
lords—tenants who have no means of 
obtaining relief except at the land- 
lords’ good will and pleasure—we point 
out a defect in your law so gross that it 
maintains the servitude and dependence 
of the tenant in cases which I believe 
Parliament never contemplated. We 
point this out to you at a time when, 
freely, unanimously, and promptly, you 
have given to Scotland the very relief 
that Ireland had previously demanded ; 
and, although you have lost the grace 
and beauty of the act by unwarrantably 
postponing it, we ask you even now 
to intervene and even now to stop 
the recurrence of the mischief which 
is but too certain, and which may 
come up on a greatly augmented scale, 
by doing justice to Ireland in the matter 
of arrears. 

The right hon. Gentleman resumed 
his seat, but immediately rose again 
and said: If Lam not going too far I 
would ask you, Mr. Speaker, to have 
the kindness to state, for the informa- 
tion of the House and the guidance of 
hon. Members, the nature of the Rule 
under which it has been made clear 
that, greatly to the convenience of all 
parties, it has been found possible and 
right to dispense with the preliminary 
Resolution in Committee in the case of 
this Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter is one 
of such great, and I may even say from 
a constitutional point of view grave, 
importance that I am very glad the 
right hon. Gentleman has thought it 
his duty to call the attention of the 
House to it. Ordinarily, a Bill dealing 
with finance, as the House knows, is 
introduced in Committee and a prelimi- 
nary Resolution is passed. This Bill 
is not drawn upon the lines of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act of 1885, when there 
was an advance of £5,000,000 out of 
the Consolidated Fund, but it proceeds 
under the provision of the National 
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Debt and Local Loans Bill of the Ses- 
sion of 1887. It is quite true that 
there is a contingent guarantee by the 
Consolidated Fund in the event of assets 
not being forthcoming. But in the 
case of the Act of last Session—the 
National Debt and Local Loans Act— 
that guarantee was duly provided, and 
when the House reached that particular 
guarantee clause the House then adopted 
the usual practice in Money Bills— 
namely, went into Committee, and a 
reliminary Resolution was passed be- 
fies that clause was dealt with. The 
guarantee sancticned by the National 
Debt and Local Loans Act is an accruing 
guarantee, and whenever funds are 
authorized to be drawn out of the re- 
sources of the Local Loans Fund that 
guarantee attaches. It has always been 
the practice of this House, sanctioned 
by my Predecessors in the Chair, to 
hold that it is not necessary for the 
House to go into Committee and to pass 
a preliminary Resolution in regard to a 
Bill which is in accordance with the 
provisions of an Act already passed, 
and where that Act has been passed 
under the ordinary sanction provided 
by the Standing Order in the case of 
Money Bills. Perhaps the House will 
bear with me if I give them an in- 
stance. In the case of the Irish Church 
Fund there was an ultimate guarantee 
out of the Oonsolidated Fund; and 
there were two Acts, which I have in 
my mind, which were passed to draw 
upon that Fund, but neither of these 
Acts had to go through the formality of 
a previous Committee and a preliminary 
Resolution of the House. Both these 
Bills were, in accordance with estab- 
lished practice, introduced on a Motion— 
I allude to the Irish Relief Bill, 1880, 
and to the Royal University (Ireland) 
Bill of the following year—1881. But 
there is a further reason which has in- 
duced me to come to the decision at 
which I have arrived. Under the very 
Act of last year, the National Debt and 
Local Loans Act, 1887, two Bills have 
been introduced which have passed into 
law. In neither of these cases—neither 
_in the case of the Act of last year, nor 
in the case of the Act of the present 
ion — was it thought necessary, 
though money was involved, and prima 
JSacie it might be supposed to require to 
go through the forms of a Money Bill. 
Both of these Bills were introduced on 
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Motions, as in the case of the present 


(Ireland) Bill, 


Bill. These are, shortly, the reasons 
which have brought me to the opinion 
that this Bill did not necessitate a pre- 
liminary Committee, but might be in- 
troduced on Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
‘*« That,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘‘in lieu of proceeding again 
to vote the sum of £5,000,000, so as to place 
the State in the direct relation of landlord to 
the Irish occupier, under the provisions of 
*The Purchase of Land (Ireland Act, 1885,’ 
it is expedient, especially in view of the lament- 
able sufferings caused by recent evictions in 
Ireland, to extend the provisions of ‘ ‘The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ so as to empower the 
Land Court to reduce or cancel the arrears of 
rents found to be excessive, as well as to deal 
with the rents themselves, after the example of 
the legislation recently and beneficially applied 
to the crofters’ holdings in Scotland.”—( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Qusetion.” 


Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Speaker,—I am 
sure the House will feel the disadvan- 
tage under which we labour in dealing 
with a subject so complicated without 
the presence of my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour); and if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had plainly rested 
his case upon details, it would have been 
more difficult for anyone to rise to 
follow him; but, save in one or two 
cases where he produced special and 
most exceptional instances, which will 
themselves require the closest examina- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
rather with the broad principles under- 
lying this question, and I think it will 
be perfectly possible to reply to him on 
those matters with success. I am bound 
to say that on many points the 
memory of the right hon. Gentleman 
has failed him to a remarkable extent. 
But, before I proceed further, I should 
wish to say one word—although it will 
be scarcely necessary after the remarks 
which you, Sir, have just made—with 
regard to the mode in which this Bill 
has been introduced. I entirely agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition that the mode 
in which Bills dealing with taxation are 
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introduced ought to be most carefully 
scanned; and not only did the autho- 
rities of the House examine this matter 
with the greatest care, but it was the 
duty of the Treasury also, and a duty 
which was discharged, to see that the 
mode in which these proposals came 
before the House was in accordance 
with precedent, and, after the observa- 
tions which you, Sir, have made, it will 
be seen that it is in accordance with pre- 
cedent that we make this Motion. The 
next point raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that he stated that a pledge 
had been given that no controverted 
a should be introduced in this 

ession. I shall leave my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) to deal with that point ; 
but I find it was distinctly stated in 
July last by my right hon. Friend that 
we should deal in the course of this 
Autumn Session with matters relating 
to Land Purchase in Ireland, if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
was before the time of the House was 

iven. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That it was before 
the time of the House was given is 
merely the impression of the right hon. 
Gentleman. That is a matter with which, 
of course, my right hon. Friend will 
deal personally; but, at any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman should have taken 
the trouble to verify this matter most 
carefully before he made charges of 
breaking pledges, which we wish to 
repel with the greatest indignation. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested that there is another course 
which we might, and ought, to have 
followed, and that was te introduce a 
Bill, which the Op vsition would have 
allowed to pass without much question 
—to take sufficient money to carry us 
over into next Session without asking 
for so large a sum as £5,000,000. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us to un- 
derstand that the principle of such a 
proposal would not have been challenged 
to the same degree. Well, my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
did take such steps as were open to 
him to ascertain whether the Opposi- 
tion would accept a proposal to con- 
tinue the operation of the Ashbourne 
Act without a check until Parliament 
should next year deal with the whole 
subject. My right hon. Friend was 
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given to understand that under no 
condition whatever would we be al- 
lowed to extend the operation of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. [Mr. W. E. 
GuapstonE made some observation across 
the Table which was not audible in the 
Gallery.] I did not catch the observa- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Measures were taken in the usual 
manner to ascertain whether such a 
course would be acceptable. Feelers, 
as the phrase goes, were thrown out, but 
the response which we got was not such 
as to encourage us in the attempt. The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking for him- 
selfand his Friends, says that they would 
not have opposed such a course, but I 
doubt whether he will answer for his 
Friends below the Gangway ; and, if we 
may judge from what we have read in 
the organs which generally represent 
the Party below the Gangway opposite, 
I believe that the temporary measure, 
so kindly suggested to us by the right 
hon. Gentleman as likely to have 
received general acceptance, would 
have met exactly the same opposition 
from the forces opposite as that which we 
are about to encounter now. Weshould 
have gained nothing whatever, and we 
should have found that this Act, which, 
as my right hon. Friend has explained, 
has done, and is doing, more for the 
pacification of Ireland than any Act 
of Land Purchase has done before, 
would have met with the same oppo- 
sition as it is meeting now, and we 
should not have been able to give that 
continuity to it which we desire, and 
which we believe the great majority of 
the tenants in Ireland themselves desire. 
I wish that on that point we could have 
seen some of the communications which 
have been made to right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite and some hon. Members 
from Ireland. I think we should see 
that pressure almost has been put upon 
them on the part of the tenants not to 
give a direct opposition to the plan of 
the Government. Hence it is being 
met by a veiled opposition, a veiled 
negative. But while the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion is so drafted as to 
give a veiled opposition to the plan, he 
would appear fimeelf to be so opposed 
to the whole measure that, though at 
the beginning of his speech he stated 
that he was not so much against the Act 
as against the manner in which it was 
now introduced, he soon remembered 
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his real hostility to the measure, and 
brought against us as powerful an in- 
dictment as he couldframe. If we look 
at the words of the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it will be seen that he 
states that— 

‘* In lieu of proceeding again to vote the sum 
of £5,000,000, so as to place the State in the 
direct relation of landlord to the Irish occupier, 
under the provisions of the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1885, it is expedient, especially 
in view of the lamentable sufferings caused by 
recent evictions in Ireland, to extend the pro- 
visions of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
80 as to empower the Land Court to reduce or 
cancel the arrears of rents found to be exces- 
sive, as well as to deal with the rents them- 
selves.”’ 


It is ‘in lieu of the present proposal.” 
Now, I hope the House and the public 
will see that the two things, dealing with 
arrears and dealing with Land Pur- 
chase, are not incompatible with each 
other. There is no declaration against 
dealing with arrears in proceeding with 
this Bill, but the right Seat Gentleman 
opposite and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
anxious to conceal the opposition which 
they make to the Bill itself, drag the red 
herring of arrears across the path, en- 
deavouring, in that way, to convey 
to the tenants of Ireland that 
they are not opposing a measure which 
is so strongly and strikingly to the ad- 
vantage of the Irish tenants as the con- 
tinuance of the Ashbourne Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
this must be the beginning of and prac- 
tically, as far as principle is concerned, 
the end of our Land Purchase schemes. 
I entirely decline to admit what the 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested with 
regard to this. Our policy is this. 
We do not wish to arrest the progress 
of an Act which is conferring benefits 
upon the tenants and the landlords of 
Ireland ; but I say distinctly that we do 
not consider that we have redeemed our 
pledges with regard to Land Purchase 
in general in Ireland by the introduc- 
tion of this Bill. It is not, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says, a final and per- 
manent attempt, even as regards prin- 
ciple, to deal with the Land Question, 
but it is an honest attempt to prevent 
checking an Act at present in beneficent 
operation. Still I am none the less pre- 
pared to deal with the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman which are directed 
against this Bill itself; and lest I should 
forget the point, let me remind the 
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House how remarkable it was that in 
the contrast which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman drew between this proposal and 
the proposals of 1884 and of 1881 and 
the proposals under the Church Act, 
there was one carom which had escaped 
his memory altogether, and that was the 
proposal made by himself in 1886, when 
he introduced the Land Purchase Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
your pardon; I mentioned that, and 
said a perfect security was given to the 
State under that scheme. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am within the 
recollection of the House that while the 
right hon.Gentleman argued elaborately, 
I do not say too elaborately, with regard 
to the 1884 Act, and with regard to the 
Church Act, there was the proposal of 
1886, over which, at all events, I will say 
he glided with remarkable rapidity, yet 
which, he says, gave perfect security to 
the State. He did not take the trouble 
to contrast the security which the State 
would have had for an operation which 
might have involved an advance of 
£150,000,000, and the security which is 
offered in the case of this operation of 
£10,000,000, which we are now con- 
sidering. Now, I will, with the per- 
mission of the House, reverse the order 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
dealt with this question, and inquire, 
first, into the subject of and how 
far that question of arrears bears 
on Land Purchase. The right hon. 
Gentleman assumes that the question of 
arrears being open, the Askoourne Act 
confers an immense advantage on the 
landlord, and has enabled him to 
drive a harder bargain with his tenants 
than otherwise he might be able to do. 
The first point he makes with reference 
to arrears is the contrast which he draws 
between Scotland and Ireland, and he 
asked in tones of great indignation— You 
have given a certain measure dealing 
with arrears to the Crofters in Scotland ; 
is it not iniquitous you should not deal 
similarly with the tenants in Ireland ? 
Here is an instance in which the right 
hon. Gentleman’s memory fails him. He 
treated this matter as if it were in pari 
materid—as if the case of Ireland was 
the same as that of the Crofters of Scot- 
land, as if the same legislation had pre- 
ceded the dealing with arrears in Scot- 
land as preceded dealing with arrears in 
Ireland. He forgot his own Act of 1882, 
when he dealt with arrears in Ireland, 
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an Act to which we have had nothing 
similar in Scotland ; and one remarkable 
expression fell from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in connection with this point. 
He gave us the information that the 
Irish tenant was the best paying tenant 
in the world. Icannot see, if the Irish 
tenant is the best paying tenant in the 
world, how these arrears could have 
grown to such proportions as they 
have done. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the landlords of 
Ireland have wantonly allowed these 
arrears to accumulate. That is a part of 
his case. In another part of his speech, 
he attempted to show that the land- 
lords deliberately forewent their rents, 
which it might have been thought so 
necessary for them to have, many of them 
being scarcely able to live because those 
rents are not paid. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seems to think that the landlords 
have encouraged these arrears for some 
iniquitous purpose of their own. But 
as to that point about Scotland, the right 
hon. Gentleman has forgotten altogether 
that you have for some years had judi- 
cial rents in Ireland, whereas the 
arrears which have accumulated in the 
case of the Crofters in Scotland were not 
arrears of judicial rents. How can he 
say, then, that the two cases stand upon 
parallel lines? In the one case you have 
had a Land Act fixing a judicial rent, 
and not only that, but after this Land 
Act was passed, you wiped out the 
arrears which had grown up before 
it. How then can the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that Ireland is iniquitously 
treated because you have not dealt with 
arrears in Ireland, after having done 
so ia the case of Scotland? I am 
not saying whether arrears should 
again be dealt with or not, but what 
I am saying is that this parallel has 
no foundation in fact. The cases are 
entirely different. I could not under- 
stand, when I saw the Resolution drafted 
by the right hon. Gentleman, how he 
could put upon the Notice Paper that 
we are dealing with less justice with the 
tenants in Ireland after all the legisla- 
tion that has taken place in reference to 
that country, which legislation has not 
taken place at all in reference to Scot- 
land. In Scotland you have to deal 
with arrears of rents which have never 
been fixed by judicial Courts as in Ire- 
land. In Ireland arrears have arisen 
under those Courts which were estab- 
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lished by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. I should wish to be permitted 
here to expose a fallacy which has-been 
repeated over and over again, and used 
by hon. Members in almost every speech 
that has been made about arrears. These 
arrears are called unjust arrears, because 
the rent has been reduced. It is said, 
because the rent has been reduced, the 
arrears which accumulated previous to 
the reduction of the rent must be unjust, 
and ought to be cut down in thesame way 
as the rent. An hon. Gentleman says 
‘Hear, hear!” He acknowledges that 
this is the opinion which is held by hon. 
Members below the Gangway. They 
have repeatedly said, in speech after 
speech, that when the rents were cut 
down it showed that the arrears were 
on an unjust scale. But see what has 
happened. The rents were reduced be- 
cause of the fall in prices in 1886 and 
1887. But the arrears accumulated in 
ates years before the fall in prices 

ad taken place, and now the landlords 
are accused of asking for unjust arrears 
because the rents are cut down in con- 
sequence of the fall of prices which has 
taken place subsequent to the time when 
the arrears accumulated. Now, with 
regard to the accumulation of these 
arrears, the right hon. Gentleman made 
a very strong point as to the use to 
which arrears can be put, and he accused 
the Government of practically assisting 
the landlords in the conspiracy of allow- 
ing arrears to continue for certain speci- 
fied sy ones which he mentioned— 
namely, that evictions might take place ; 
that the tenants might be prevented from 
obtaining judicial rents; and, lastly, 
that the arrears might affect the terms 
of purchase. Here is another of those 
extraordinary instances of forgetfulness 
on the  - of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He forgets that we were prepared 
to deal with arrears. [ Jronical cheers. ] 
Those cheers are ingenious; but they 
repudiate the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [ Laughter. ] es, 
because he said that we did not wish 
to deal with arrears. But we pro- 
_— dealing with them. We laid 

own certain conditions, which we shall 
still be prepared to accept. But hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were not thinking 
merely of the relief of the tenants. In 
their view these arrears were to be dealt 
with in acertain way, and unless they were 
dealt with precisely in accord with the 
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views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, they 
were not to be dealt with at all. But 
does the right hon. Gentleman and do 
his Friends think that the Government 
are anxious to encourage evictions ? The 
right hon. Gentleman puts his case as if 
both the landlords and the Government 
were anxious to avoid measures which 
would reduce evictions. Really the 
suggestion is so absurd that it scarcely 
requires repudiating. Are the landlords 
in such a position in Ireland that they 
like eviction for their own sake? Under 
what conditions do evictions take place 
now in Ireland? I shonld like to know 
who prefer the evictions; those who do 
not object to evictions for the political 
use to which they can be turned, or those 
who feel the full painfulness of having 
. to enforce them, who feel the full diffi- 
culties involved in enforcing them, but 
who, nevertheless, are driven in certain 
exceptional cases to enforce them through 
the Plan of Campaign? I believe that 
out of 347 cases of eviction which have 
taken place within a certain date, 200 or 
250 are simply due to the Plan of Cam- 
aign. These evictions which the right 
on. Gentleman thinks we desire and 
wish to utilize are brought upon the 
country to the greatest extent by those 
arrangements which are encouraged and 
ows in by hon. Members below the 

angway, and which now are scarcely 
discouraged, if at all, by right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite. 
I now come to an interesting point, and 
that is the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman that through the existence of 
arrears the tenants are at the mercy of 
the landlords with regard to purchase. 
That is one of the points on which he 
laid the greatest stress, and stated over 
and over again that there was 
no reciprocity in the matter—that the 
tenant had no power to initiate nego- 
tiations for purchase, and tbat the 
pense to initiate lay with the land- 
ords only, and consequently that the 
landlords drove such bargains as 
show that they had the tenants at 
their mercy. I do not know how far 
that argument will be made good in this 
* House ; but it is a curious fact that the 
history and statistics of the Ashbourne 
Act during the last year or so prove 
that purchase is quite as much at the 
initiation of the tenant as at the initia- 
tion of the landlord. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggests that the landlords 
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put the screw on by prossing for the 
onder Ey of arrears. have not only 

eard it suggested, but it has been stated 
and proved, that the tenants put the screw 
on the landlords by, on their part, with- 
holding rent and allowing arrears to 
accumulate. There are cases in which 
tenants have brought about the sale of 
the land through the pressure that they 
put upon the landlords, who could not 
get their rents, nor afford to do with- 
out them, and the tenants in that 
way were able to coerce them. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave one specific, 
one exceptional case. I shall leave the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, or one of those specially conversant 
with proceedings in Ireland, to deal with 
that particular case. But it must have 
struck the House at once that this was 
an exceptional instance. It would have 
been far more to the purpose if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been able 
to establish from an examination of the 
actual terms under which purchases 
have taken place that the landlords have 
received in payment for their estates too 
high a price, and that the tenants have 
undertaken to pay instalments that are 
too high. That is the point to which I 
call the attention of the House. It is 
asserted that there is a power of coercion 
on the part of the landlords; but it 
would be far more to the purpose to 
prove that it had been exercised, aud 
to show that they are receiving too 
many years’ purchase of their estates, 
and that the tenants are not paying, 
generally speaking, anpuities suffi- 
ciently favourable compared with the 
terms which they ought to receive. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his able 
speech, after preparing his case with all 
the assistance at his command, has not 
ventured toturn tothe Report of the Land 
Commissioners, and say that there are 
cases in which the purchase-money is 
evidently too high. And why did he 
not do so? I think it will be in the 
recollection of the House that the right 
hon. Gentleman offered 20 years’ pur- 
chase to the landlords in 1886. [ Mr. 
W. E. Guapstone dissented.] Well, I 
read over the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and 20 years’ pure was 
what he considered to be fair—that was 
the basis, that was the standard on which 
he would proceed. [Mr.W. O’Brien: He 
named a minimum. | 1 am obliged for the 
interruption of the hon. Member. There 
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is a minimum in our case also which will 
strengthen my argument. Twenty years’ 
urchase was the general idea of the right 
Gentleman. If he had been able 
to come forward to-day and say that 20 
years is what he thought landlords 
might fairly expect, but that the Go- 
vernment are giving 21 or 22 years’ 
purchase, it would have looked as if 
that power of coercing by arrears had 
really had some effect, and as if the 
landlords’ machinations and a wicked 
Government had been able to get terms 
out of the tenants which otherwise they 
would not have got. But under this 
wicked Act, and with all this power of 
coercion by arrears which the right 
hon. Gentleman made so much of, 
what has been the result? The land- 
lords have not got 20 years’, but 17:1 
years’ purchase, taking it all over Ire- 
land. Therefore, under the Ashbourne 
Act, the landlords have been receiving 
three years’ less purchase than they 
would have done under the standard 
of the right hon. Gentleman. True, as 
I am reminded, there was no minimum 
in the case of his proposal, and under 
the present system, too, there is no 
fixed limit; but I call the attention of 
the tenants of Ireland, and of their 
Representatives, to the fact that under 
the Ashbourne Act tenants are placed 
in a far more favourable position than 
they would have been under the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s contention was 
that arrears were worked to make the 
tenants pay more. Here is the case of 
an estate in County Kerry with lon 
arrears. The rate of purchase vari 
from 17 to 19 years. The tenants least 
in arrears paid 17 years’, in other cases 
arrears were added to the purchase 
money, but in no case did it, even in- 
cluding what was added for arrears, 
exceed 19 years’. Or take this case in 
Tipperary. The ordinary rate of pur- 
chase on the estate was 18 years. Ar- 
rears up to two years were remitted. 
Where there were more than two years’ 
arrears, half a year was added, and the 
rate of purchase was 18} years. No 
tenant paid more than 184 years’ pur- 
chase, however heavy his arrears. There 
are other cases where arrears have been 
altogether remitted, or where long ar- 
rears have been compounded for by 
the addition of only one year to the 
purchase money. I have examined 
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cases with some care, and I find 
that the arrears have not been 
added to the purchase price. I 
cannot deal with the particular case 
put forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which requires investigation ; 
but apart from that case I say that the 
facts destroy the effect of his contention. 
I now turn to the other portion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument. I 
refer to the question of security, and I 
wish to recall to the House his extraordi- 
nary assertion that 20 per cent of the 
money of the State would be lent by the 
Government to the buyer. Why, it is 
the money of the landlord; it is not the 
money of the State. Can it be said that, 
when one man sells to another and 20 
per cent is deposited by the seller with 
the banker, it is the banker and not the 
seller who finds the money ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Exactly 
the reverse. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The seller receives 
only four-fifths of his purchase money, 
and leaves the remainder in the hands 
of the banker; how can it be said it is 
the banker who has advanced the 
money? Does the 20 per cent constitute 
a real security or does it not? Instead 
of acknowledging that the 20 per cent 
was a real security, the right hon. 
Gentleman passed it over as if it 
were a financial juggle. This is the 
impression his speech will leave on the 
mind of the ordinary reader ; he diverts 
attention from the fact that one- 
fifth of the purchase money remains in 
the hands of the State; and no one can 
deny that that constitutes an extremely 
valuable security. Moreover, the pur- 
chase will take place at a time of 
agricultural depression, on reduced judi- 
cial rents corresponding with low prices ; 
and that will enhance the security as 
compared with the security under 
the Church Act and other Acts. Besides 
that, you have the tenant-right. I was 
surprised at the jeers which greeted my 
right hon. Friend’s suggestion that it was 
as valuable as the freehold; I could not 
by any psychological analysis arrive at 
the reason why hon. Members jeered 
that statement. According to them, 
tenant-right is the right to continue to 
pay unjust rents. Yet they acknow- 
ledge the tenant-right is valuable. How 
do they explain this high value of the 
privilege of continuing in a holding and 
paying a rent which is assailed as 
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iniquitous? But, however that may 
be, if the tenant-right is a valuable 
estate, then it is a valuable security. 
We have, therefore, got as securities 
one-fifth of the purchase money, a de- 
creasing debt as the annuities are 
paid off; we have the tenant-right, and, 
moreover, these purchases are made at 
a time of unparalleled agricultural de- 
pression. In these circumstances it can- 
not be a venturesome act on the part of 
the Government to go forward in this 
direction. I entirely agree it is not de- 
sirable that the State should come into 
direct relations with the tenants. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks, ‘“‘ Would 
ou apply any such system to Eng- 
and, or to Scotland?” But England 
and Scotland have not been blessed, 
or cursed, with such a system of land 
legislation as exists in Ireland. For the 
last 10 years you have departed in Ire- 
land from the land system which exists 
in other countries, and we are now, by 
this Bill, only carrying out the policy 
upon which all Parties are agreed— 
namely, the multiplication of the small 
land proprietors in that country. We 
believe the method we are now proposing 
to be the best under the circumstances. 
The experiment has answered well in 
existing circumstances, and we desire to 
see it tried upon a wider scale. Of 
course we do not contend that it is desir- 
able that the State should have direct 
relations with the tenants. But I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, are the 
relations satisfactory which now exist in 
view of the Plan of Campaign against 
lawandorder? Does he think evictions 
satisfactory? There is at present an 
infinitely greater chance of a tenant dis- 
charging his duty to the State than there 
is of his discharging his duty to the 
landlord. The State cannot be starved 
out under the Plan of Campaign; it 
cannot be calumniated in the same way 
as a landlord can be. No class interest 
can be aroused to stir up the tenant 
owners to refuse to pay their debts to the 
State. So, while I admit to the full that 
in ordinary circumstances nothing can be 
more undesirable than that the State 
should be the landlord, I think the re- 
lations at present existing between land- 
lord and tenant are so disadvantageous 
to Ireland that, after all that has taken 
place, the position which we contem- 
plate is a lesser evil, and the best 
mode which is at present available of 
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increasing nt ownership in Ireland, 
The Act has already promouted the 
pacification of Ireland; it has entirely 
changed the attitude of tenants who 
have become proprietors; we hear in 
many cases of their leaving the Land 
League, setting about the improvement 
of their property, and, what is as inte- 
resting as anything, we hear of their at- 
tempting to dispossess the Boards of 
Guardians whom they formerly elected 
when they had less interest in keep- 
ing down the burden of local taxation. 
On the cecasion of a recent Poor Law 
election at Tralee, the Nationalists put 
forth a manifesto calling on the people 
to show that the National League, 
though harassed by the Chief Secretary, 
was “a more powerful factor than ever 
in the national life.” The Unionists, 
who had hitherto seldom ventured to 
raise their voices, put out a circular 
calling on the people to show, as lovers 
of law and order, their contempt of the 
intimidation of village tyrants and the 
Land League. Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
had been at work in that neighbourhood, 
and, as a consequence, while the Unionists 

t a majority, the secretary of the 
panel was last butone. It is perfectly 
clear that the Land League cannot be in 
love with Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Itisa 
rival to the Land League, this process 
of increasing the number of peasant pro- 
prietors. The right hon. Gentleman 
speaks of the perfect security of the 
scheme which he some time ago brought 
forward, and he charges us with incon- 
sistency in our opposition to it. It is 
quite true that we did oppose the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman while we are 
in favour of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. But 
there is a vast difference between the 
circumstances of the two Bills. The 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman was to 
buy off the landlords before Ireland was 
handed over to the National League; 
the proposal of the Government is to 
pacify Ireland so as to destroy the power 
of the National League and maintain 
the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. I therefore maintain that, as 
far as the objects and motives are con- 
cerned, the circumstances of the two 
measures are very unlike. They are, 
indeed, alike only in this — that they 
both aim at multiplying the number of 
owners in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks that his plan provided per- 
fect security for the Exchequer, while 
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ours is most dangerous. I should like 
to know would that security have been 
good which would have depended upon 
making Ireland tribuatry to this country, 
so that, if there were that strike against 
rents which the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks possible, it would have taken the 
form of a National movement endorsed 
under the circumstances—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Nothing 
of the sort. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman really contradicted me be- 
fore I had come to the end of my sea- 
tence. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there was perfect security. I wish to 
make the matter clear. The right hon. 
Gentleman thinks that if the State is 
the creditor of individual tenants, the 
tenants might strike against the pay- 
ment of their instalments because they 
might either not have the will or the 
means to pay. Supposing the case put 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that there 
was sueh poverty in Ireland that the 
tenants really had difficulty in paying, 
then under his system the agents of 
the National Government would have to 
go with their crowbars to evict the 
tenants. Would the tenant who is poor 
immediately surrender his holding to the 
agents of the Irish Government ? Under 
these circumstances, I think the crowbar 
would be applied not only to the cottage 
of the tenant, but to the doors of the 
Parliament in Dublin. We know now 
that under any Home Rule scheme that 
may hereafter be proposed the IrishMem- 
bers are to remain in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—how, by what plan, we are not 
told; but, under conditions devised by 
the wit of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Irish Members are to remain—and 
under the circumstances that I have sup- 
posed would not pressure be brought by 
those Representatives upon the Govern- 
ment in London to reduce ‘‘thetribute?”’ 
Under these circumstances, I should like 
to know is the security of the right hon. 
Gentleman so absolutely good that if 
an application came from the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin to the Ministry here that 
they ought to let off the tenants from 
the payment of their full instalments, 
or to reduce the liability of Ireland to 
England, on the ground that Ireland was 
poor and England was rich, or the pur- 
chase price had been fixed too high, it 
would not be possible that the virtue of 
the Government might fail,and that there 
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would be'as much risk in that even- 
tuality as there would be in the case of 
the State being the creditor of the indi- 
vidual Irish tenant. Both are unsatis- 
factory ; but I think the former the more 
so. The right hon. Gentleman may an- 
swer, ‘‘Oh, under my scheme you have 
the revenues of Ireland as security, for 
this money advanced would be a first 
charge upon such revenues.” But are 
the Irish Home Rule Judges, the Irish 
Home Rule Magistracy, and the Irish 
Home Rule police to be stopped in their 
salaries while the money is being sent 
over here from Ireland to meet this 
liability, which would be denounced as 
unjust and excessive? Then, indeed, 
we might have another National move- 
ment, and if Ireland said she would not 
pay, or could not pay, it would not bea 
ease of police to make her, but of 
soldiers. I deplore that it is necessary 
to bring the State into financial relations 
of this character with individual ten- 
ants; but I do not see how, under the 
circumstances, it is to be avoided, I 
say that the risks under our proposal are 
not so great as if you were to put a Na- 
tional bribe before the Irish people, that 
if they continued to agitate they would 
get a reduction of rent. I have endea- 
voured to meet the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the broad principles which he him- 
self wished to have discussed on this 
occasion. I have told him that by this 
measure Her Majesty’s Government do 
not, in their view, redeem their pledges 
to deal thoroughly with the question of 
Land Purchase in Ireland. We are 
most anxious to go forward as rapidly as 
we can, and, as far as prudence will 
allow, to multiply the number of peasant 
proprietors in Ireland by every legiti- 
mate means. But, looking to the cir- 
cumstances in Ireland at the present 
moment, we think we are justified in 
appealing to Parliament to grant this 
additional sum of £5,000,000, and we 
think that Parliament will not disap- 
prove of our continuing the experiment 
which, of all the experiments that have 
yet been tried, has produced the best 
results as between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) said, 
he desired to strenuously oppose this 
proposed legislation. Irish land had 
long been regarded as bad security. 
Even in regard to English land a mort- 
gagee never advanced the whole value, 
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but at most two-thirds, yet this proposal 
of the Government was to advance 
the whole purchase-money or value, 
and upon Irish land, which was 
regarded as peculiarly bad security. 
There was plenty of. money in this 
country. If it was possible to buy land 
in Ireland and sell it to the tenants, why 
were not Companies got up for the pur- 
pose by hon. Gentlemen on the Govern- 
ment side of the House, who were rich 
men, and to whom a few millions would 
be nothing at all? The main fact was 
that no sane man would invest 1s. of his 
own in buying Irish land at the present 
moment. If Lord Ashbourne’s Act was 
favourable to the tenants, that did not 
meet the contention of hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House, who 
maintained that it would be unduly 
unfavourable to the British taxpayer. 
Hon. Members who would not advance 
their own money, and would not be 
allowed as trustees to advance money 
under their control on such security as 
this, were now asked to advance the 
money of their constituents upon this 
most inadequate investment. He was 
rather amused at the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), who painted 
the benefits of the investment in such 
rosy colours that he could not under- 
stand why people should not have been 
most anxious toinvest their money. Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy had been quoted 
in support of the measure, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman was going to be 
guided by Sir Gavan Duffy he was about 
to make a very large and a very rapid 
change of policy. Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act gave an opportunity for fraud. 
Nothing could be easier than for a dis- 
honest landlord—if there were dishonest 
landlords—if he could find a dishonest 
tenant to plan with the latter to put an 
artificial price on the land, get it out of 
the State, and divide the profits between 
them. In introducing an important 
Bill, which involved the voting of 
£5,000,000, neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nor the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland (Mr. Madden) had ven- 
tured to give eny evidence that the 49 
proposed instalments had been properly 
calculated. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
some outrageous accusations against 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
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the House when he said that they 
objected to the stoppage of evictions 
because they turned them to political 
advantage. That accusation was made 
without necessity, and did not help his 
argument—it was oye horrible jeer 
at the Opposition side of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian’s Bill of two years ago 
offered 20 years’ purchase to the land- 
owners, but that was not so. It offered 
a maximum of 22 years, and had no 
minimum. ‘The difference between the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Jothian’s Bill and Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act was that there was no 
maximum in Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
In whose interest had the Bill been in- 
troduced? It was said that it was in 
the interests of the Irish tenants; but 
it was a remarkable fact that their Re- 
presentatives were not in favour of the 
Bill, though all the representatives of 
the landowners were. But if the Bill 
were in the interest of the tenants he 
should oppose it, because he did not 
want to see anything done for the 
people of one part of the Kingdom 
which could not be done for the rest of 
the Kingdom. And how would English, 
Scotch, and Welsh Members explain the 
Bill to their constituents? He hardly 
thought that the Government would 
have ventured to introduce the Bill, 
and that they would have had some 
wholesome regard for the coming elec- 
tions ; but the social pressure put upon 
them had been too great for them. 
Their friends and relations and every- 
body they met in society with landed 
security were al! hard up, and had con- 
sequently forced the hand of the Go- 
vernment, They had land securities in 
Ireland, and wanted to get something, 
and so the Government had chucked the 
elections as a bad job, and had concen- 
trated their minds on doing something 
for their landlord friends while they 
had the power. If a Member of Par- 
liament was a manufacturer and took a 
Government contract, he had to resign 
his seat, and a Civil servant had to do 
the same; but he saw that there were a 
great many Members of Parliament 
who were directly interested through 
their pockets in this Bill. There was 
one hon. Member who would, no doubt, 
vote for the Bill, and who had an in- 
terest as heir presumptive to an Irish 
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estate of £90,000 a-year. This, at 15 


ears’ purchase, came to nearly 
£1,500,000, so that he would take that 
sum out of the poor people of this 
country. There was another hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Opposition side of the 
House who would, no doubt, back up 
the Government, and who had an heir- 
presumptive interest.to an estate which, 
calculated on the same basis, was worth 
£515,000. And there was another hon. 
Member on the Government Benches 
who had a like interest to the extent of 
£500,000. All these hon. Members 
would, no doubt, support the Bill. Hon. 
Members had got such a breeches- 
ket interest in the matter that the 

ill ought to be carried by a large 
majority. But if those who had got an 
interest in it were not to vote, he be- 
lieved it would not be possible to pass 
the Bill through the House. Those of 
them who were in favour of a different 
scheme for governing Ireland ought to 
be glad of an opportunity for passing 
this Bill, because the great argument 
against the scheme proposed by the 


Liberal Party was that if it were: 
adopted it would lead to a plan of land | 


confiscation. Possibly that might follow ; 
but he thought there were things worse 
than land confiscation, and one thing 
worse was the state of society, which 
must cause a feeling which would lead 
to land confiscation. There was a time 
when France, by a wicked, spendthrift 
Government and a spendthrift aristo- 
cracy, was reduced to a state of hopeless 
bankruptcy, and at the Revolution there 
was a widespread measure of confisca- 
tion, but that was followed by the 
restoration of a beiver state of things 
and of national solvency. He did not 
believe the state of Ireland wes any- 
thing like the state of Frauc before 
the Revolution, and he did not think 
the remedy to be applied would be half 
so drastic. He was encouraged by that 
to leave this matter to the Irish people 
to settle for themselves. He had read 
the speeches of the advanced Nation- 
alists, and he had never seen one who 
had advanced less than 10 years’ pur- 
chase of the Irish landlords, and that, 
he thought, would be to the full what 
they deserved. He believed in the 
great — that men must reap as 
they had sown. The Irish landlords 


had made their beds for themselves, and 
they must lie on them. He believed 
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there was in all people a sense of justice, 
which would make the Irish tenants 
deal not unfairly with the landowners ; 
but it was for them to settle it, and they 
must take the responsibility if they 
acted unjustly. He hoped that no in- 
justice might be done; but he could 
not give a vote that would put the re- 
sponsibility of settling the matter on 
the poor and suffering classes of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
that if he found himself unable to assent 
to the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Party to which 
he oo it was not because of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 

hancellor of the Exchequer, with whom 
he found himself at variance on almost 
every argument he used. Nor could 
they forget that when in 1886, acting 
under the Leadership of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), that 
Party were endeavouring to dis- 
charge an obligation of honour and 
policy to the Irish landlords, they 
were met by denunciations from the 
Tory Party on the ground of extrava- 
gance to the British taxpayer: He 
found himself, therefore, with more re- 
luctance than if was easy to express, at 
difference on certain points with the 
majority of his Party. He followed the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1886; he 
voted for the two Bills then introduced ; 
and he would vote for them to-morrow 
if they were again introduced. He 
thought them great aud statesmanlike 
measures, giving effect to principles 
which he held. He found himself in 
agreement with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in this also—that he objected 
upon principle to proceeding to buy 
out the Irish landlords without a 
State guarantee from a responsible 
Irish Legislature. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had moved an Amend- 
ment expressing the principles of his 
Bills, or if the question was merely an 
academic and abstract one, as to whether 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were the best possible, he would vote 
against the Government. He was also 
entirely at one with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in being in favour of legislation 
in the matter of arrears. In some full- 
dress debates he had himself moved 
one or two Amendments upon this sub- 
ject. If the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been in the nature 
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of an Instruction on going into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, or if the right hon. 
Gentleman would even yet move an 
Amendment which should insist on legis- 
lation on the subject of arrears, in 
addition to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, he would support him. But, 
looking to the form of the Amendment, 
he failed to see why the principles of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act should not be 
carried into effect, and, at the same 
time, the legislation with regard to 
arrears. He now came to the point of 
difference with the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the majority of his Party. 
He( Mr. Haldane) was,under the particu- 
lar circumstances of the time, in favour 
of £5,000,000 more being given for the 
purpose of buying out the Irish land- 
lords. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) put forward an argu- 
ment which, in one aspect, had great 
force and cogency. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked where were they to 
stop—at £50,000,000 or £500,000,000 ? 
That reminded him of a problem of 
antiquity, which occasioned great 
difficulty, as to how many grains of corn 
it would take to make a heap? At last 
it was resolved to answer—‘‘ After the 
grains of corn thrown upon the ground 
had reached a heap.” His answer to 
the difficulty of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was that, as soon as the advances 
had reached such a figure as appeared 
to be alarming, then, and not till then, 
would he stop them. There was a second 
point, though he did not know it was a 
point of difficulty. Although a great 
many of the Party to which he belonged 
differed from him regarding it, he knew 
he was entirely at one with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) in being 
sensitive about insisting on the necessity 
of Land Purchase. He believed he was 
at one with the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that they were now, quite as 
much as in 1886, under an obligation of 
honour and of policy towards the Irish 
landlords. If he were asked why was he 
not content with an Amendment which 

did nothing to negative the principles of 
* land purchase, but left the question to 
stand pretty much where it was before, 
he would recall to the House the 
position of certain hon. Gentlemen who 
took part in the deliberations of the 
Parliament of 1885 and 1886. In that 
Parliament there was a great deal of 
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difference on the question of Disestab- 
lishment, and when any proposition 
savouring of “Disestablishment was 
brought forward they voted against it, 
or abstained from voting, because they 
said it was always possible in the House 
of Commons to put forward under the 
cover of one proposal something quite 
different. He did not suggest that it 
was intended by this Amendment to 
give up the principle of Land Purchase ; 
but there were other hon. Members of 
the House who were clear that they would 
have nothing to do with that principle 
in any shape or form. There was the 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who, 
under no circumstances, would give a 
penny of British money to the Irish 
andlords ; and there was his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lanark (Mr. 
Philipps) who had just sat down. Then, 
again, there was his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasguw (Sir George Trevelyan). 
He was not sure what his views were. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made 
speeches which indicated, that he at 
least, was no friend of Land Purchase. 
Then there was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers), who made speeches 
which did seem to him unsatisfactory 
asregarded this principle. It appeared 
to him (Mr. Haldane), therefore, that 
those who sat in the rank and file of the 
Party to whieh he belonged were placed 
in some difficulty. It was all very well 
for right hon. Gentlomen who took 
part in the drafting of the Amendment 
to vote for it, meaning only to vote for the 
words of which it consisted; but when 
they came to the rank and file of a Party 
which included such opposite elements, 
it seemed to him they were dangerously 
near being asked to express an opinion 
upon a general principle. He, for one, 
felt very strongly upon the general prin- 
eiple. He sat as a Home Ruler—as one 
who believed in giving Ireland, in the 
largest and fullest sense, practically the 
principle of self-government. He had 
an opportunity since 1886 of making 
the acquaintance of the Irish Members, 
and the more he saw of them the more 
he was convinced that they had the 
capacity and goodwill which was re- 
uisite for the successful formation of a 

ome Rule Government, and for the 
successful development of the in- 
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stitutions of their country. But he 
also recognized that Home Rule must 
be prefaced by a generous measure 
of Land Purchase. It was not fair 
to ask the Irish Members to under- 
take the business of the govern- 
ment of Ireland unless the ground 
upon which they were to build up 
a proper system of administration 
was made clear. He believed that was 
not only fair to those who would under- 
take the government of Ireland under 
such conditions, but he believed it was 
necessary that they should see the Irish 
landlords out of a situation which, in 
the altered circumstances, would be 
one of considerable peril. They all 
knew that there had been a good deal 
of difficulty about the course which was 
to be taken with regard to the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
While Mr. Michael Davitt was in a posi- 
tion of influence they were sure he would 
urge eloquently those principles which 
he had inherited from his political 
master, Mr. Henry George, and which 
he was prepared to carry out to their 
logieal conclusion. However hon. 
Members sitting on the other side of 
St. George’s Channel might desire 
it, it would be impossible for them to 
advocate a scheme of Land Purchase 
out of Irish taxes after the extent to 
which Home Rule had been advocated 
on agrarian principles. What remained 
of that minority who would strive to 
discharge those obligations to the land- 
lords which they, as Englishmen, felt 
bound to carry out to their fullest ex- 
tent? He had no hope of the policy 
which was being pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
at the present time. Even if it was 
successful for the moment, it was 
bound to end in failure. He (Mr. 
Haldane) wished to deal with the ques- 
tion thoroughly, and it was because he 
believed it could not be thoroughly 
dealt with in the absenee of this prin- 
ciple of Land Purchase, and because he 
believed that in every landlord they 
took out of Ireland they had a gain to 
the Nationalist cause, and brought the 
country nearer to Home Rule—it was for 
that reason that he supported the prin- 
ciple of the Bill which was now before 
the House. Inthe Home Rule Party 
they had some who followed the 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member 
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for Northampton, and they had 
also a certain number of weak Home 
Rulers who had been in doubt and 
difficulty, and only at the last mo- 
ment succeeded in embracing its prin- 
ciples, and who now said they distrusted 
their Irish allies so much that they 
could not go the length of trusting them 
with Imperial credit. It did seem to 
him that those two points of view— 
Home Rule and distrust of the Irish 
Party in regard to the fulfilment of their 
financial obligations—were not easily re- 
concilable, unlessthey wished to see Home 
Rule established at the expense, and the 
expense only, of the Irish landlords 
themselves. He did not wish to be 
understood to say that there were no 
circumstances under which he should 
assent to Home Rule in the absence 
of Land Purchase. On the contrary, 
he refused to recognize it as a condi- 
tion precedent ; and if the landlords 
were to take the course of saying, 
‘¢ You are bound by your own declara- 
tions to offer us Land Purchase, and 
we shall use it, not for the purpose of 
getting out of the ditch, but of dragging 
you into it,” then he would refuse to 
hold out a helping hand. But that was 
not the situation. It seemed to him 
they were bound again to repeat the 
offer they had made to the Irish land- 
lords in the fullest and freest manner, 
in order to see whether they would not 
take advantage of what morality and 
right compelled them to offer. He was 
in favour of the present proposal, and 
that distinguished him from his right 
hon, Friends who sat on the Front 
Opposition Bench. He was in favour 
of the proposition to spend another 
£5,000,000 under this Act. In the first 
place he thought the Act, although not 
a theoretically perfect step in the 
absence of an Irish State authority, was, 
at all events, a step which experience 
had proved to be a safe and a right one. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian said he would be sur- 
prised to find any private capitalist who 
would go the length of investing his 
money on such a security as the Bill 
proposed. He might mention that within 
the last few months an experiment ex- 
actly analogous to this case had been tried 
in Scotland. A gentleman of great finan- 
cial ability and experience—Mr. Auldjo 
Jamieson, of Edinburgh—had devised a 
plan based on the lines of Lord Ash- 
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bourne’s Act, but without the interpo- 
sition of a Government guarantee, and 
the scheme had so far proved successful. 
There was another reason why he was 
inclined to support the Bill, and that 
was the Report of Lord Cowper's Com- 
mission. That Report stated that the 
Commissioners who signed it were 
strongly in favour of the continuation 
of the experimental policy of the Land 
Purchase Act, 1885, as a means of 
largely increasing the number of occupy- 
ing landlords in Seals that the Irish 
landlord was more like an encumbrancer 
than an owner of his estate, and if the 
land were really the property of the 
occupier, subject to fixed instalments 
being paid, like taxes to the State, 
there was every reason to hope the occu- 

ier would set to work with a will to 
improve and cultivate his property; 
that the landlords considered them- 
selves in an untenable position, and that 
the tenants had not much respect for 
the landlords as such. The Commis- 
sioners were aware that no immediate 
change on a large scale was possible; 
but they hoped that the ownership of 
land by occupiers in Ireland might 
gradually increase, and they therefore 
strongly recommended that the Govern- 
ment should continue their efforts to 
encourage the establishment in Ireland 
of the occupiers as owners of the soil, 
and continue from time to time to give 
limited sums for that purpose. That 
paragraph seemed to him to give reasons 
which should induce the House to grant 
the money asked for. He asked those 
who knew anything abcut land in this 
country whether there were not indica- 
tions, amounting almost to certain indi- 
cations, that they had very nearly, if not 
altogether, touched the bottom of the 
depression? This time last year it was 
almost impossible to get a tenant for 
any vacant farm in Scotland. This year 
they had got tenants crowding in to the 
number of four or five to each farm. 
And why? Because prices were better, 
because the prospects of the farmers 
were better, and because agriculture 
was far more promising than it had 
been in the past. These symptons in 
Scotland were to be found in an equal, 
if not a greater, degree in Ireland. He 
thought the present was accordingly a 
most favourable opportunity for purchase, 
and that was one of the reasons which 
had weighed with him in coming to the 
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conclusion he had done upon this subject. 
Another point was made about the 
arrears, but he ho hon. Members 
would not imagine that, by any process, 
Government money went in the discharge 
of those arrears. He recognized that 
the existence of arrears was being taken 
advantage of by some iandlords for the 
yee of forcing their tenants to sell ; 

ut was the protection which the Legis- 
lature had interposed, in the form of the 
Land Commission, not adequate to meet 
the difficulty? If it were true that 
arrears were being dangerously used for 
this purpose, he trusted that some of his 
right hon. Friends would see fit to move 
an Instruction, on going into Committee 
on the Bill, making it plain that it was 
the duty of the Commission for the 
future to make careful inquiry into this 
matter of arrears, so that proper pre- 
cautions might be taken that tho 
money to be advanced should go to the 
right persons. If that course was 
taken, he, for one, should have the 
greatest satisfaction in supporting it. 
Then there was another point. It was 
said that the advances were in some 
danger. Experience had shown that 
even under the present system of govern- 
ment with coercion there was no sub- 
stantial danger of a loss. There were no 
actual arrears at all, but those which ex- 
isted were due naturally. That seemed to 
point to this—that under the present sys- 
tem there was practical security for the 
payment of instalments as they fell due; 
and then, when Home Rule came to pass, 
he, from his point of view, was bound 
to assume that it would be accompanied 
by a proposition for the settlement 
of the Land Question on the basis of 
Land Purchase, and it would be the 
duty of the Party which proposed Home 
Rule and Land Purchase to stipulate 
that the outstanding instalments should 
be guaranteed. In no alternative, there- 
fore, did it seem to him that there was 
any likelihood of loss in regard to these 
instalments. Holding these views, what 
must his position be with regard to this 
Amendment, which proposed that arrears 
should be dealt with in lieu of extending 
the Ashbourne Act? He was strongly 
in favour of dealing with arrears, but 
he was also strongly in favour of ex- 
tending the Ashbourne Act, to a certain 
limited extent at all events. Holding 
the views he had expressed, the Amend- 
ment was one for which he could not 
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ossibly vote in its present form. He 
had a full sense of the obligation which 


one owed to one’s Party, but, on the 
other hand, this was not a Vote of No 
Confidence, it was a vote which simply 
meant what it said. It meant on the 
part of him who gave it that he was 
either for or against a particular Amend- 
ment that had been proposed. For 
his own part, while dissenting from 
the Amendment, he had no desire to 
participate to any large extent in the 
responsibility which the Government 
were taking upon themselves in making 
further proposals for Land Purchase 
without the interposition of an Irish 
Legislative Body. That seemed a 
defect in their system. He would 
rather that they took the responsibility 
on themselves, and he would feel 
himself under no obligation whatever 
to support them upon the later stages 
of the Bill. At the same time he would 
interpose no obstacle in their way, but, 
on the contrary, would endeavour by 
his individual vote to assist them to come 
toadecision. Holding the political opi- 
nions he did, it was with something more 
than a sense of obligation—it was with 
respect and gratitude—that he regarded 
the lead which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian had 
given to his Party upon the question 
of Home Rule; but his right hon. 
Friend himself would probably be the 
last man to say to him that personal 
considerations ought to stand in his way 
in giving a vote. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Haldane) that, from his point of 
view, there was only one course open 
to him. He thought he would be fail- 
ing in his duty to the House, and want- 
ing in respect to himself, however hum- 
ble a Member of his Party, if he did not 
vote against the Amendment, and take 
the consequences which might follow 
from that vote. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) said, he thought it might fairly be 
held that this Amendment left it open 
to those, even upon the Opposition side 
of the House, to entertain some diver- 
gency of views, and even to support it 
from very different motives. In the 
Irish measures which were brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) in 1886, he 
thought that not the least admir- 
able portion was that which dealt 
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with the Land Question in Ireland. 
Therefore, as a firm believer in the 
necessity for some adequate and safe 
settlement of the Irish Land Question, 
he felt some anxiety upon this point ; 
but, unlike his hon. and learned Friend 
who had just spoken (Mr. Haldane), he 
was re-assured by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) himself, and he felt convinced 
from that speech that the subject of 
Land Purchase, and the idea of Land 
Purchase, through the intervention of 
the State, had not ceased to form part 
of the programme of the Liberal Party. 
If he thought that the Party to which 
he belonged was committed to a policy 
of non-intervention in the Irish Land 
Question he should go into the same 
Lobby with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Haddington, and he 
would be prepared at any future time, if 
the time did come when they divided 
upon the question, to vote with his hon. 
and learned Friend; but he thought 
that this wasa fair opportunity for pro- 
testing against the policy of the Unionist 
Party, and against the particular 
method by which they had attempted 
to settle this first part of the Irish 
Land Question. One might fairly ask 
the question why the original Ash- 
bourne Act was passed with so very little 
opposition. In the first place, the 
Government had just entered upon 
Office, and was in a minority in that 
position. It commanded some con- 
sideration ; and then there was another 
marked distinction—namely, that the 
Government had dropped the policy of 
coercion, and was committed to a policy 
of conciliation towards Ireland. In 1886 
the Liberal Party did not experience 
that forbearance. They introduced a 
Bill of general application, safeguarded 
so far as they were able to safeguard 
such a measure, and that proposition 
was made the topic of denunciation 
upon the hustings. That night they 
had a proposed extension of Lord Ach- 
bourne’s original scheme. That exten- 
sion must have one of two effects, either 
this Act must involve the whole of 
Ireland, or it would divide Ireland into 
two classes —the class which came 
within the scope of the Act, and the 
class which was left outside ; and he 
thought that the principle involved was 
co great, and the expenditure might 
be so enormous, that one might fairly 
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call for the opinion of the country being 
expressed before supporting it with a 
vote. The censure passed by hon. 
Members opposite upon the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) was so great, that that would be 
an additional reason for referring a 
question of this kind to the judgment 
of the country. The difficulties of 
makirg any settlement of the Land 
Question in Ireland now were very 
largely due to the action of the Unionist 
Party. During the last General 
Election, in his own constituency and 
in others, the statement was continually 
made that the expropriation of land- 
lords in Ireland would involve an 
expenditure of from £150,000,000 to 
£200,000,000, which would have to be 
extracted from the pockets of the British 
taxpayer. It was difficult to know how 
hon. Members opposite, and some hon. 
Members on that side of the House, could 
reconcile the attitude they took in 1886 
with that they assumed that night. 
Landowners up till now seemed to play 
into the hands of the interest which 
would confiscate their just rights. 
Perhaps the reduction of judicial rents 
which was lately carried out might 
awaken them to the chance they lost by 
the land proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. Now, the landowners were 
unwisely trying to save themselves by 
pushing through a measure which left 
no security between the British tax- 

yer and the Irish tenant, with whom 

e was to come immediately into con- 
tact. The objection to this Act had not 
been better stated than by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
when he said that the fatal objection 
to this legislation was, that if the ex- 
tension of these transactions greatly 
increased, there would be a strike 
against the payment of interest, and 
there would only be one landlord, who 
would be the a British Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Ferguson) thought a 
_ Safe measure was essential in carrying 
through the transfer of Irish land from 
the owner to the occupier; but he 
would remind those hon. Gentlemen 
who were against the State intervening 
in any way in such a question that such 
a transfer was by no means likely to be 
confined to Ireland alone, but that there 
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would have to be an operation of this 
sort upon a large scale, probably, in 
this Island also. Speaking generally, 
the system of land tenure which was 
bound to prevail in the end throughout 
the world was that of occupying owner- 
ship, and the problem was how to carry 
through that change as easily and 
safely as might be. In one way or 
another, such a transfer had been 
carried out by nearly every progressive 
European Government. In Germany 
the Teutonic land system had been 
modified to a great extent already, and 
was still being modified, under the 
operation of the land rent banks; and 
it was by means of such a policy that 
the rural society of the United Kingdom 
was to be reconstructed on a better, or 
more equitable, and lasting foundation. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, that the 
hon. Member who from those Benches 
had expressed his disapproval of the 
Amendment was taking up a position 
absolutely inconsistent with that which 
he had adopted two years ago, when he, 
in common with the whole Liberal 
Party, had refused to sanction an ad- 
vance to the Irish landlords unless an 
Irish Executive were placed between the 
English taxpayer and the Irish tenant. 
But now the hon. Member was prepared 
to sanction such an advance without any 
safeguard. The hon. Member said that 
there were now no substantial arrears 
to interfere with the working of an Act 
like this. This remark showed the 
absolute ignorance of the hon. Member 
with respect to this question. The Irish 
Members were not hostile to buying out 
the landlords and the establishing of the 
tenants as owners, provided the measure 
were framed in a proper spirit and car- 
ried out in a proper manner. Quite the 
contrary. It was one of the chief ob- 
jects they had in viewin the futare. There 
was only one condition they laid down 
as essential to the object, and the condi- 
tion was the establishing in Dublin of a 
Legislature, with an Executive respon- 
sible and pledged to the Imperial Go- 
vernment to collect and remit the instal- 
ments of the purchase money advanced 
to the tenants. The question in Ireland 
was the question of arrears. They saw 
the question of arrears operating every 
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day in producing evictions, in producing 
the disturbance in the relations between 
landlords and tenants which now, un- 
happily, existed in Ireland and would 
exist so long as the House refused to 
deal with the question of arrears. It 
was the — of the coming winter 
in Ireland, and it was the question to 
which statesmen—anxious for the tran- 
quillity of the country—should address 
themselves with all their earnestness. 
The case of James Dunne, who was re- 
cently evicted in County Louth, and died 
shortly after his eviction, had a most 
direct bearing on the question of arrears, 
because his eviction had, notwithstand- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary’s denial in his speech at Leeds, 
been caused by arrears of rent; and had 
an Arrears Bill such as was brought 
before the House last year and the year 
before been passed, the eviction would 
not have taken place, the man would 
probabiy be now alive, and his family 
would certainly be in possession of their 
old home. He would tell the House 
what the real facts of Dunne’s case 
were, and he had not iaken his views 
with an unquestioning ear, but had gone 
to the place and investigated the matter 
for himself. In the first place, Dunne 
was a man of 80 years of age, and during 
60 of these years he had paid rent to 
the Singleton family for the holding, of 
which his family had been in possession 
for 300 years. They had built the dwell- 
ing house. They had drained and 
fenced the land. He could not imagine 
a more damning case against the 
state of the law in Ireland than that 
such an eviction could take place. 
The rent was fixed 60 years ago, and 
from that time it had never been re- 
duced. During the years that had 
intervened since 1879 Dunne had made 
every effort to pay hisrent. In 1885 he 
paid all his rent except £25. In 1886 
there came the crisis, and Dunne was 
unable to pay the rent, and the landlord 
seized his cattle and crops, and in 1888 
Dunne paid exactly half the rent; yet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had said that the public 
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opinion of England would support the 
landlord in casting Dunne out on the 
roadside ; but he had not so poor an 
opinion of the people of England as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The land- 
lord had totted u 

years, and sefeaed 
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than one year’s rent infull. Under the 
Act to which he had given his support 
last year Dunne had been able to break 
a short lease. Ifthe Arrears Act which 
had been pressed upon that House had 
been adopted Vunne’s rent would have 
been reduced by 40 percent. Dunne was 
aying a rent of 25s. an acre to the 
andlord, and he sub-let a portion of his 
land, but when it was put up for publie 
auction all he could get was 14s. an acre. 
The next farm to Dunne’s was one from 
which the tenant had been evicted. It 
was exactly the came class of land, and 
the tenant had been paying exactly the 
same rent as Dunne—namely, 25s. an 
acre. The tenant was evicted, and £300 
was epent in improving the land. 
The agent then put it up for auction, 
expecting, of course, to get an enhanced 
rent after this expenditure on improve- 
ments, but the highest bid he could get 
was 10s. an acre, and he had to give the 
farm back to the original tenant at 12s. 
an acre. Other tenants on the same 
roperty, who had been enabled to go 
a the Land Court, had had their 
rents reduced—in one case from £28 to 
£17, and in another from £57 to £36, 
and that proved that had Dunne been 
able to have had his case heard before a 
Court, such as they had urged upon the 
House to institute in Ireland, and holding 
such powers as they contended should be 
vested in the Land Courts, he would 
have had his rent reduced by 50 per 
cent, so that if they calculated the fit. 
ference between the rack-rent Dunne 
had been paying and what would be a 
fair rent, they would find that the old 
man had paid, since he became tenant, 
the arrears for the non-payment of which 
he was evicted at least seven times over. 
They must also remember that Dunne 
had built his house, the out-offices, and 
effected all the improvements with his 
own money and the industry of himself 
and family, and he lost all that property 
by the simple process of the law 
which evicted him after his long life- 
time, and after paying the rent he 
had been paying for so many years. 
These and other facts which he adduced 
disposed, he contended, of theright hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary’s state- 
ment with regard to Dunne’s arrears, 
and showed how eminently his was a 
case to be dealt with by a Bill dealing 
with arrears, such as was indicated by 
the Amendment before the House. The 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had suggested the 
infamous conclusion that the National 
League, for the purpose of making 
capital out of this old man’s death, had 
allowed him to lie on the roadside to 
die from exposure; but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that this tenant 
was not a member of the Naticaal 
League at all, nor had there been any 
branch of the National League in the 
district in which he lived. Ifthere had 
been a branch of the National League 
there, he (Mr. Gill) believed that the 
old man would be alive to-day, and his 
family would be provided for. He was 
not in the Plan of Campaign either—the 
tenants on this estate not being as 
fortunate as the tenants on a neighbour- 
ing estate at present leagued under the 
Plan of Campaign. This sorrowful 
story would not have to be told. It 
had been boasted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary that the 
Plan of Campaign had been broken up 
on the neighbouring estate of Lord 
Massereene; but on the very same day 
that this old man was put out, Messrs. 
Dudgeon and Emerson were carrying 
out evictions on that estate, and on the 
first day of the inquest those gentlemen 
took advantage of the people going 
away to withdraw their soldiers and 
police to carry out five or six evictions 
on Lord Massereene’s estate. The very 
presence of death was not sufficient to 
deter thera. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
he was glad to observe that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Louth 
(Mr. Gill) took up quite a different 

sition to that assumed by the hon. 

ntleman the Member for Mid Lanark 
(Mr. Philipps). As tothe case of James 
Dunne, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had made a 
statement, which was before the public, 
and they could judge between that state- 
ment and the one now made by the hon. 
Member. Therefore, it was unnecessary 
to go further into the details; but he 
would venture to say that the hon. 
Member had chosen a very unfortunate 
example of the rent-paying Irish tenant. 
It appeared that in 1881 Dunne was 
about £80 in arrear; in 1882 he was 
due £50 more; in 1883, £30; in 1884 
he paid no rent at all; in 1885 he left 
£25; and in 1886 he paid no rent. 
That case would hardly extricate the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member fo 

Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
from the dilemma in which he placed 
himself when he represented the Irish 
tenaut both as a rent-paying tenant and 
as crushed by arrears. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Gill) contended that 
Dunne’s rent was an unfair rent; but it 
was admitted that in 1879 and 1880, 
which were two bad years, Dunne paid 
his rent out of savings of previous years. 
Of that the natural conclusion would be 
that, at all events, up to 1880 it was a 
fair rent. The hon. Member attempted 
to deny that Dunne’s landlord had 
offered to wipe out his arrears, but, at 
all events, his arrears could not have 
been the result of pressure in previous 
years, as he had only paid about one- 
third of his rent the previous year. As 
far as he (Mr. Macartney) could gather 
from the tone of the hon. Member’s 
remarks, he was not prepared to offer 
any opposition to the Bill now before 
the House. He understood that the 
hon. Member would vote for the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian; but he did 
not appear to be disposed to vote against 
the Main Question. He did not know 
if that was the position which would be 
generally taken up by the hon. Member’s 
Colleagues, but it was satisfactory so far 
as it went. Well, then, that being so, 
he would address himself to the question 
of arrears, which was apparently the 
important question. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lanark refused to admit that he 
and those who sat with him represented 
any Irish opinion at all. He did not 
wish to enter into a discussion of the 
point, especially as the hon. Member 
was not then in the House; but he 
would instead offer the opinion of 
eminent Irishmen who, he believed, 
would be admitted to represent the 
opinions of Irishmen ofallclasses. He 
found in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Cowper Commission the expression 
of the opinion that— 

**The provisions of the Ashbourne Act, as 
to amount and security of loans for the 
— of holdings, would give entire satis- 
action to the tenants without involving any 
loss to the Treasury.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): 
Protestant Bishops ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No ; they were 
Roman Catholic Bishops—the Bishop of 
Tuam and other Roman Catholic Bishops; 
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and he dared say the hon. Member 
would feel happier after that. 

Dr. TANNER: Yes. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that what 
he had quoted was a declaration by four 
eminent Irishmen, representing the 
opinions of Irishmen of all classes, and 
it must carry great weight in favour of 
the Bill. Additional testimony was 

iven in a periodical this month by the 
rchbishop of Dublin, who wrote that— 


‘The abolition of the present system oi dual 
ownership by a comprehensive measure of pur- 
chase is by the consent of all parties the ulti- 
mate goal to be aimed at as a step towards a 
desirable end. The extension of the singularly 
successful Act of 1885 will not be objected to 
by many Irishmen, provided always that the 
step be taken within the limits of a purely 
temporary measure, so as not to stand in the 
way of the consideration next year of the 
whole question of Land Purchase in [reland.”’ 


[ Zronical Cheers.] He was quite willing 
to give hon. Gentlemen opposite the 
full benefit of the safeguard which the 
Archbishop had introduced. All he 
claimed was that, with regard to the 
measure now before the House, they 
had the opinion of the Archbishop that 
it was beneficial, and that the Act which 
the House was asked to extend had been 
a singularly successful measure. He 
invited the House to give its attention 
to that opinion in contradistinction to 
the view which had been somewhat 
wildly put forward by the hor. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lanark. As to 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, it 
indicated the worst possible way of deal- 
ing with the Irish agricultural question. 
It would be said by hon. Members oppo- 
site that he (Mr. Macartney) represented 
the opinions only of landlords, but in 
what he was going to say he believe. 
he represented the opinion of every 
tenant farmer in Ireland who had paid 
his rent. He had taken special trouble 
during the last few months to ascertain 
their opinion with regard to arrears, 
and he unhesitatingly said that if the 
House proceeded to relieve men who 
were now in arrears it would be a step 
absolutely opposed to the views of the 
great majority of tenant farmers in Ire- 
land. [Cries of “‘Oh!”] He was re- 
ferring to men who had, with or without 
difficulty, paid their rent during the last 
eight or nine years. Hon. Members 
might deny the statement, but they 
would find it almost impossible to pro- 
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duce a single tenant farmer who, having 
paid his rent, would approve of any fur- 
ther measures with regard to arrears. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian said, ‘‘ Why should 
you extend to Scotland a measure of 
relief which you are not prepared to 
extend to Ireland?” but it had been 
already extended to Ireland, and with- 
out any good results whatever. He 
ventured to say that nine-tenths of the 
tenants who were now in arrears were 
men who had their arrears swept 
away in 1883 by the operation of the 
Act of 1882; and if those arrears under 
which they now laboured were swept 
away by any measure such as that which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed, 
they would be in arrears again in 
another five or six years. He had 
quite an array of facts and figures in 
support of that view. On the Gosling 
estate, in Queen’s County—on which 
there were 66 tenants—every tenant 
who availed himself of the Act of 1882 
was in arrears again in November, 1887, 
to a larger extent than before. One 
tenant, who had £285 cleared off in 
1883, had accumulated, in 1887, £388 
more. On the Ashdown estate, in County 
Galway, there was a remarkable case of 
a man who, having been freed of two 
years’ rent in 1882, had only paid a year 
and a half’s rent in all the time since. If 
his present arrears were swept away, no 
doubt he would at once proceed to run 
up some more. Mr. Uniacke Townsend 
recently had a conversation with a 
tenant, a neighbour of his, who had 
paid his rent. This tenant was greatly 
disgusted that Parliament was going to 
intervene on behalf of his neighbours 
who had not paid, and he said—‘ I will 
aot be caught again. I am going to be 
ualified for the next Arrears Bill.” 
[Cre of ‘‘Name!”] That was the 
eeling which pervaded the tenantry of 
Ireland. He would not give the name 
of the tenant in public, but he would be 
happy to hand the letter over to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley). The hon. Member read to the 
House numerous estate details, showing 
how general it was that tenants who 
were relieved under the Act of 1882 
were again in arrear, and proceeded to 
point out that they would never get rid 
of the weakened condition of the agri- 
cultural interest in Ireland if by a series 
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of measures in Parliament they insisted 
on keeping upon the land men who were 
absolutely incapable of farming at an 
advantage. The benefit of Arrears Acts 
was mainly taken by idle and neglectful 
tenants, who ought to be cleared off and 
replaced by ‘‘strong’’ men. He could 
not understand the Parncllite Members, 
who looked forward to Home Rule, 
wishing to encourage a pernicious sys- 
tem for the benefit of men who never 
had been good farmers, and never would 
be, and who must, therefore, be a source 
of weakness not only to the agricultural 
interest, but also to every other interest 
in the community. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
tried to make the House believe that 
this Bill was being pushed forward for 
the benefit of landlords; but, speaking 
for Ulster, with which he was specially 
acquainted, he could assure the House 
that there was far greater anxiety in 
that part of Ireland on the part of the 
tenants than on that of the landlords to 
carry out sales under this Ashbourne 
scheme. Indeed, in some parts of Ulster 
pressure was being brought to bear on 
some Members of Parliament to make 
the sale compulsory on the landlord. 
The real objection on the part of the 
Gladstonians and Parnellites to extend- 
ing the Ashbourne Act was simply that 
it had been too successful, and that it 
would destroy the foundation of the 
National League agitation. He would 
read to the House portions of two letters 
which he would show privately to any 
hon. Member, but he would not name 
the writers. One letter was dated Octo- 
ber 10th, and related to a portion of 
County Monaghan. It said— 

ag ees certainly are very much improved 
in Ireland. The farmers are getting into better 
spirits, and in a corresponding degree are 
dropping agitetion. I got some remarkable 
proofs of the change at Carrickmacross the 
other day. My informant, a Nationalist, 
acknowledged that the 600 tenants who had 
purchased from Lord Bath had lost all their 
patriotism. They would subscribe to no Na- 
tionalist fund, and they refused to attend 
the League ; and, worst of all, the circulation 
of The Freeman had fallen off by upwards of 
100 a-day.” 
Another letter, dated November 17th, 
stated — 

‘*T have just returned from Kilkenny, where 
I went yesterday to complete negotiations with 
tenants for sale under the Act. They all closed 
and signed agreements except one, and he will 
do so before a week. They increased their offers 
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to 20 years’ purchase. This was very good, and 
as well as I expected; but, better still, the 
tenants on another property were all paying 
rent, and I said to them—‘ What would you 
think now about buying?’ They had been 
approached on the subject 12 months ago, but 
then they were indifferent, and almost averse, 
and I did not think they would respoi.’', but the 
sequel proved there had come a change, and 
they all bought before I left at over 18 years’ 
purchase, and seemed delighted. Ih that 
pressure was put upon their Member (Mr. 
Quinn) not to oppose the grant. This is a 
curious commentary on Zhe Freeman articles, 
saying that the grant would be a curse, and also 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s Notice of Motion. There 
is a great change in the tenants; the air seems 
purer.”’ 
With regard to an observation of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lanark, that it 
was usual to insert in deeds a provision 
that the trust funds should not be in- 
vested in Irish land, it ought to be borne 
in mind that this had not always been 
the case. Such investment in Irish land 
had only been forbidden in such deeds 
during the last 20 years, dating, indeed, 
from about the time that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
commenced his Irish remedial legislation. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the Prime Minister’s simile of the three 
Irishmen sitting on two others and rifling 
their pockets, and had said that if this 
was a true picture of the Irish people it 
was scarcely advisable to trust them with 
this further advance. But the simile 
had only reference to a hypothetical Ire- 
land in which Home Rule was estab- 
lished. If there was any reasonable 
probability of Home Rule being granted, 
then he could understand the force of 
this objection; but they now believed 
that Home Rule was not within the 
limits of probability. Lord Spencer, on 
the second reading of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, strongly recommended the gradual 
extension of purchase by the tenants as 
the best way of dealing with the Irish 
Land Question, and so did the Irish 
Bishops. The Government were doing 
the right thing at the present time in 
proceeding step by step with the question 
of Land Purchase in Ireland. They 
were proceeding in a way which would 
not only benefit the Irish people and 
successfully establish a proper race of 
peasant proprietors, but would also con- 
duce best to settle one of the most 
thorny elements of the Irish Question. 
Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.): 
I willingly join in the regrets that the 
House is deprived of the presence of 
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the right hon. Gentleman who is respon: trines of the Irish Bishops by another Re- 
sible for the Government of Ireland in | script from Rome. He gave a very broad 
this very important debate. I do not| hint in one recent speech that he was 
think there is any disposition on these | trying itanyhow. But what is the fact 
Benches toimprove the occasion by saying | as to this precious discovery that these 
thesort of things which theright hon.Gen- | arrears are the arrears of just judicial 
tleman thoughtitrighttosay whentheill- | rents? In the first place, the vast 
ness was the illness of men who were his | bulk of these arrears began to ac- 





own prisoners and in his own power. | 
I pass from that. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), both in his | 
Amendment and in his speech, insisted 
that the arrears question is the urgent | 
question and the only urgent —— 
in Ireland at this moment. The Irish | 
Bishops, to whose authority the last 
speaker appealed, insisted upon the 
same thing a short time ago. The 
Irish Members insisted upon the same 
thing. I will try to recall to the House, 
and to fix its attention upon that 
question of arrears; and as to that 
question I must say I was not able to | 
gather from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
exactly is the position of the Govern- 
ment in reference to it. He did not) 
deny the difficulty, but he did not face 
it; and he will excuse me for saying 
that his speech did not seem to me to 
betray anything like proper conscious- 
ness of the fact that this question of 
arrears is. a question that is torturing | 
the hearts of fathers and mothers in 
many a thousand poor Irish cabins to- 
night. He told us, indeed, that we are 
all labouring under a tremendous fal- 
lacy, and that those arrears are not the 
arrears of unjust rents, but that they | 
are the arrears of judicial rents. I 
dare say that that tremendous fallacy is 
the precious discovery on the strength 
of which the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
a short time ago lectured the Irish 
Bishops in a compassionate manner 
upon their ignorance of this arrears 
question. They do not enjoy the supe- 
rior advantage that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman enjoys of studying this question 
from a philosophical standpoint in 
Haddingtonshire or London. They live 
amongst the people, and the right hon. 
Gentleman taunted them, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has taunted us 
to-night, with being under a complete 
hallucination as to the question of | 
arrears. I do not know whether there | 
is any truth in the rumour that the | 
right hon. Gentleman has been taking 
measures to correct the erroneous doc- 














| rents could be fixed at all. 


cumulate long before these judicial 
The hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Gill) gave an 
example to-night in the case of James 
Dunne. The arrears for which he was 
evicted, and for which he lost his life, 
began to accumulate as long ago as 1880, 
and they had been ever since increasing ; 
and my hon. Friend told you of Dunne’s 
fruitless struggles to beat off those ar- 
rears that were hanging like a millstone 
round his neck. What do the figures 
quoted by the last speaker as to the 
Arrears Act prove? Simply that these 
tenants swept themselves bare in order 
to raise the year’s rent that was necessary 
to compound under the Arrears Act, and 
they never have been able to flounder 
out of debt since. In the second place, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer forgets that 
until the Act of last year there were 
over 100,000 tenants who were debarred 
from getting judicial rents fixed. In 
the third place, even as to judicial rents, 
you yourselves had to reduce them last 
year as impossible and irrecoverable 
rents; and, more than that, every just 
landlord in Ireland has been for several 
years past reducing these judicial rents, 
and giving lower reductions than were 
scheduled under the Act of last year. 
It is the fact that nine-tenths at least of 
these arrears are the direct result of 
rents which are now acknowledged by 
law to be unjust and oppressive rack- 
rents. ‘hat is the fallacy to which the 
Irish Bishops and the Irish Representa- 
tives are a prey. The Chief Secretary 
has developed such an astounding faculty 
for denial that I would not be surprised 
if in his next speech down the country 
he told us that this arrears difficulty 
is purely an imaginary one, and is a 
fable a thousand times exploded. It 
would not be a bit more daring than his 
story of the Mitchelstown ricochet shot. 
If this question is not a very vital and 
burning question, why is the Govern- 
ment asking for £5,000,000? Is it for 
the benefit of thriving tenants that the 
British taxpayer is asked to supply 
£5,000,000? I regret to say that it is 
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Abercorn family who are feathering 
their nests at the expense of the British 
taxpayer, and not the poor cottier tenant 
of the West. But, of course, that is not 
the Government’s case; it is their case 
that it is the embarrassed and over- 
burdened tenant that will be benefited by 
this Bill. I think it will be easy to 
show that the Bill will do nothing of 
the sort; it will make the rich tenants 
richer; but, so far as the poor tenants 
are concerned, it will leave them as 
hopeless and helpless as ever, unless, 
indeed, they can be tempted to join ina 
fraud on the British Treasury ; for when 
the Solicitor General told us to-night 
that the arrears would be wiped off 
by purchase, he did not tell us that 
if wiped off at all, they will be 
wiped off by adding them to the pur- 
chase money which the British taxpayer 
is asked to advance. I hold—and I 
think it will be proved in the course of 
these discussions—that the Bill will be 
either a fraud itself or the cause of fraud 
in others. But the point I am on at 
present is the terrific magnitude which 
I do not believe the House appreciates 
of the danger to the tenantry of Ireland 
from these iniquitous arrears. I think 
it is perfectly impossible on that point 
to resist the evidence of the Eviction 
Returns for the last two years, although 
mostimpudent attemptshave been made 
to juggle with them, and all sorts of at- 
tempts made to minimize them, owing to 
the change in the form of eviction proce- 
dure under the Act of last year. When I 
heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
speaking to-night of 300 evictions for the 

ast year I took the trouble toexaminethe 
caro and I beg the attention of the 
House to a comparison of the Eviction 
Returns for the year 1886—the year 
before the Chief Secretary introduced 
his Crimes Act—with the Returns for 
the present year, when the right hon. 
Gentleman and his newspapers and his 
friends are bragging of the triumphant 
success of his Administration. If the 
House will bear with me for a moment 
I think I will be able to show that 
during the career of the Chief Secretary 
-for Ireland there has been a most 
alarming and progressive increase—a 
perfectly horrible increase in the number 
of legal evictions—in the number of 
persons whom the law has deprived of 
every shred of property in their 
holdings, and placed them absolutely 
at the mercy of the landlords. In 1886 
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man introduced his Coercion Act—there 


| were 698 tenants evicted in the first 
‘quarter; 1,309 in the second; 1,108 in 


the third; and 666 in the fourth— 
making a total of 3,781 tenants evicted 
during that year. In the present year, 
after two years’ experience of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s policy, there were, by 
one form of process or another, 2,780 
tenants deprived of their property in 
their holdings in the first quarter ; 3,775 
in the second; 3,812 in the third—that 
is, the last quarter for which we have 
Returns—which shows there were in the 
last three months more tenants deprived 
of their property in their holdings than 
during the whole 12 months of 1886. 
For the nine months of this year 10,367 
tenants have been legally, and quite as 
effectively, if not bodily evicted and de- 
prived of every shred of their property 
in their holdings— 10,367 tenants 
against 3,781 in the year 1886. If the 
same rate continues until the end of the 
year—and the rate is steadily increasing 
—you will have 14,000 families, or 70,000 
men, women, and children, subjected to 
this process of legal eviction this year 
—nearly fourfold of an increase in the 
figures for one year before the passing 
of the Coercion Act. I notice an inte- 
resting fact, which I commend to the 
attention of the hon. Member opposite, 
who boasted that he spoke for all the 
tenants of Ulster; and I commend it 
also to the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), who, I dare say, wiil 
during this debate also speak for all 
the tenants of Ulster. In the loyal 
Province of Ulster there were 903 
tenants turned into caretakers in the first 
quarter of this year, against 754 in the 
Plan of Campaigned Province of Mun- 
ster. Inthe second quarter, the number 
of tenants whose tenancies were deter- 
mined in loyal Ulster was 1,126; while 
disloyal Munster got off with 654. I 
venture to suggest to the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone that the next time he 
is in search of evictions he need not go 
so far afield as the County Olare. “he 
farmers of Tyrone would be very much 
obliged to him to look at home; while 
he has been doing Emergency work in 
East Clare the landlords have been scourg- 
ing Ulster, and Ulster had not a Plan of 
Campaign to protect her. I know it 
will be attempted, but it is perfectly idle 
to attempt to get rid of these appalling 
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figures by telling us that the greater 
number of 10,600 tenancies determined 
within the last nine months have been 
tenancies determined by caretakers’ 
notices under Section 7 of the Act of 
last year—that is, the new form which 
the law prescribes—the new form of 
eviction; but it is a tenfold cheaper and 
surer form of eviction for the landlord, 
and it is every bit as effective in destroy- 
ing the tenant’s property in his little 
holding and in his improvements. An 
audacious attempt has been made by 
the Chief Secretary’s Secretary and the 
hon. Member for Fulham (Mr. Fisher) 
at Haslingden to prove that the care- 
takers’ notices were most innocent 
documents—that they were mere civil 
invitations to pay up, and that they did 
not damnify the tenants’ position in the 
least. 

Mr. FISHER said, he did not make 
the speech. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN : I refer to another 
gentleman whom I can name, as he is 
not a Member of the House, Mr. Wynd- 
ham. His speech at Haslingden is ex- 
tant in choice English in The Manchester 
Courter. What is the fact? The 
moment the tenant receives one of those 
registered letters through the post, just 
as if the guillotine descended upon him, 
he ceases to be a tenant and becomes a 
mere caretaker. The ownership in the 
home and the house that he built, 
and in his own improvements, and, prac- 
tically speaking, everything that he 
has in the world is put into the pockets 
of the landlord. He is liable to eviction 
on the roadside at any moment after a 
month when the landlord chooses to 
apply for an order for possession at the 
cost of, I think, 1s.; and he can never 
regain his status as a tenant unless 
within six months he can satisfy the 
landlord’s demand for rent and arrears, 
and pay the lawyer's bill of costs—an 
impossible bill of costs—into the bar- 
gain. That is the effect of these notices, 
which the English people are led to be- 
lieve are nothing more than a mere 
pleasant interchange of courtesies be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The effect 
of them is — to strip the tenant of 
every shred of legal property, and re- 
duce him to a condition of absolute 
helplessness, hopelessness, and living 
death. I have shown you that there 
will have been this year 14,000 
families, 70,000 persons, in that ter- 
rible position in this year of grace, 
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when the Ohief Secretary goes about 
bragging that he has brought back 
tranquillity and prosperity to Ireland. 
I know, Sir, side by side with this pro- 
digious increase in legal evictions there 
has been a very marked suspension of 
actual bodily eviction; and the Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-night told us 
that the greater number of cases in 
which persons had been actually thrown 
out on the roadside and their houses de- 
molished about their ears had been on 
the Plan of Campaign estates. That by 
no means has been universally the fact. 
Take the case of the Singleton property 
for example. That was not a Plan of 
Campaign estate; and let me cite as an 
example one of James Dunne’s neigh- 
bours, Thomas Reid, who was evicted 
on the same day. His old rent was 
£57; his new rent, which was fixed as 
a fair rent, was £36; that is to say, he 
had been paying an unjust rent of £21 
a-year during the 21 years while hislease 
had been running on, so that practically 
speaking he was robbed in that time of 
£441, whereas he was evicted for arrears 
amounting to £175; so that if full 
justice had been done in Thomas Reid’s 
case he would not only have got a clear 
receipt for the arrears, but he would 
have been entitled to something like 
£300 from the landlord. I admit that the 
Plan of Campaign estates have been 
specially selected for vengeance, and 
that a great number of evictions have 
taken place there. That is our conten- 
tion, and I hold that is the proof of the 
danger of the general body of tenants and 
a triumphant vindication of the Plan of 
Campaign. Ihave shown that there were 
over 10,000 tenants who were liable for 
the last nine months to be flung out on 
the roadside ; but if they have not been 
flung out they do not thank the Govern- 
ment nor the landlords, but the Plan of 
Oampaign. The landlords have been 
concentrating all their strength and their 
venom against the Plan of Campaign 
estates, because they knew that the 
tenants’ combinations on these estates 
are the only barriers against a torrent 
of evictions ; and I will tell you why that 
torrent of evictions has not broken loose, 
because the Government, with all their 
terrors, have absolutely and ignomini- 
ously failed to crush the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Those poor groups of Irish 
tenants have been for the last couple of 
years persecuted and maligned in every 
possible brutal way. But they have 
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stood their ground against all odds, and 
they have shown a heroiam that never 
was surpassed on the battlefield—they 
faced evictions, faced bayonets, faced 
gaols, and faced the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. Nearly two years have elapsed, 
and these poor unarmed Irish peasants 
stand unconquered and unconquerable 
still. It is because their sacrifices 
have aroused the attention and indig- 
nation of the English people against 
evictions in Ireland that the landlords 
have not long ago gone in for wholesale 
clearances like a pack of wolves. And 
these people would have been extermi- 
nated like vermin if the Plan of Oam- 
paign had been broken down. But it 
cannot. The right hon. Gentleman is 

uite correct. Ithas caused a few evic- 
tions; but it has saved thousands. Let 
me give you an illustration of this. 
There is not in the whole County of 
Mayo a single Plan of Campaign estate 
atthis moment. Yet what is the fact? 
Of all the counties in Ireland Mayo is the 
one that heads the list of evictions for the 
three-quarters of this year. Is the Plan of 
Campaign answerable forthese? No. Itis 
the Plan of Campaign that has prevented 
all these 2,000 eviction notices that have 
been served in the County of Mayo from 
being executed, because the landlords 
remember the result of our struggle on 
Lord Dillon’s estate in Mayo. They 
dare not face wholesale clearances 
in the face of the combination of the 
Irish people and the watchfulness of the 
English people; and though every man 
of these poor caretakers continues to be 
stripped of every legal right he has in 
the world, unless, as the hon. Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) 
has suggested, they pay the amount 
of their rent and arrears—and many of 
them do manage, by some extraordinary 
shift, to endeavour to satisfy the land- 
lord— but if they do they simply put off 
the evil day, and are plunging them- 
selves deeper and deeper into embarrass- 
ment. You may dislike the Plan of 
Campaign ; and I, for one, never hesi- 
tated to confess. that I am ready to 
abandon it in the morning if you even 
“give us a decent Court of Arbitration to 
replace it. You may abuse the Plan of 
Campaign; but where is the alternative? 
You may abuse it; but you cannot crush 
it. Upto this hour I defy you to affix 
any stigma of dishonesty or crime to 
it. The hon. Member for South Tyrone 

as been lying low to-night; but 
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he has publicly stated that he means 
to convict us with fraud, and all the 
rest of it. He has publicly made men- 
tion of his intention to discomfit us 
over the Vandeleur estate, and [ 
am sorry that he has not given us the 
opportunity of hearing him to-night; 
but I can very well anticipate what his 
statement will be. In the whole history 
of these transactions there is no incident 
more repulsive than that we of the 
Member for South Tyrone to the Van- 
deleur evictions—burrowing all day in 
search of every scrap of evidence that 
could be twisted against the unfortunate 
tenants, dining and hobnobbing in the 
evening with the evictors, and then 
sitting down like the candid friend to 
write his letters to Zhe Times, reporting 
every bit of tittle-tattle he had picked up 
from the enemies of the people, and 
making a particular entry of every bit of 
ribbon or fringe worn by a young girl, 
and of every decent pair of shoes that he 
saw on the people in the streets. It is 
not a nice trade, that of ‘tenant’s 
friend” in Tyrone and literary Emer- 
gency man in West Clare. To all intents 
and purposes the hon. Member was just 
as much a part of the machinery of 
eviction as the battering ram. He was 
very much worse, because the English 
people would net have permitted the 
machinery of eviction to work so long, 
but for the machinery of misrepresenta- 
tion. I do not know if it would be 
within Order to say that the hon. Gentle- 
man went there to spy; but, as he said 
himself, he went to record everything 
that he wrung from the poor people of 
West Clare under the eye of Mr. Cecil 
Roche, when the elected Representatives 
of the people of Clare were batoned back 
by the police when theyattempted to verify 
his inquiries. The House is not ina 
position to judge of the complicated 
details of these cases; but I will tell you 
who is. The landlord’s brother-in-law, 
Mr. Henry Carew Reeves, is in a 

osition to judge. Then there is Mr. 
Micke, the Local Government Board 
Inspector, the Secretary under the 
Arrears Act. The testimony of these 
two men is worth more than that of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. Both 
these men formulated terms of settle- 
ment which the tenants were willing to 
accept, but which the landlord rejected. 
Both these men—one a landlord and 
the othera high official—proposed terms; 
and by the rejection of these terms these 
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paca speaking 
condemned the landlord and vindicate, 
the position of the tenants. In face of 
the testimony of two men like these, 
what becomes of thetwopenny-halfpenny 
fables which the hon. Member for South 
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Treland, and on the express ground that 
he interfered between landlord and ten- 
ant; and what I want to point out is 
that there was another official in 
| connection with these Vandeleur evic- 
tions who interfered between landlord 


and tenant. He was not a man of 
Mr. Micks’ experience in arrears. He 
than that. I do not know whether the was a military man—a police magis- 
House is aware that in a public speech | trate— Colonel Turner, and Oolonel 
in the tenants’ name I myself offered to | Turner interfered not in a quiet and 
submit this whole dispute to the arbitra- | friendly way in order to preserve the 
tion of another Mr. Reeves, who is him- eace. He wrote a furious partizan 
self a Land Commissioner, a Queen’s | letter to Zhe Daily News, in which he 
Counsel, a Protestant Conservative gen- | accused the most venerable ee in 
tleman, and a landowner in the County | Clare—the Vicar General, Dr. Dynan— 
Clare; and I undertook to pay £1,000 | and the hon. Member for East Clare 
to the funds of the Landlords’ Defence | (Mr. Cox) of being receivers of stolen 
Association if the arbitrator decided that, | goods; and then went on to say— 

upon the whovle, the tenants’ claim was! ,, _ 

a dishonest one, on condition that Colonel | ads cheap ibanieetenpeelaee Galan 
Turner would agree to pay £500 to the on behalf of the landlords to utilize the effect 
evicted tenants if the decision of the | of these evictions and work the evicted farms. 
arbitrator was adverse to the landlord. | Evictions are a sad necessity, and especially so 


Tyrone picked up at the dinner table of 
the agent? But there is something more 








I repeat that offer here to-night, and I 
will accompany it by an offer to the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. If he is so 
confident of his position, let us both 
resign our seats in this House to-night. 
I am afraid it would be a French com- 
pliment to ask him to meet me in my 
constituency of North-East Cork, though 
if we believe what we are told by Minis- 
terial speakers, my intimidated con- 
stituents would be only too glad, too 
enthusiastic in welcoming the hon. Mem- 
ber as a deliverer ; but, seriously speak- 
ing, let him take the opinion of the 
farmers of South Tyrone as to his part 
in these Vandeleur evictions ; and if he 
comes back victorious to this House, I 
pledge myself to sign the humblest 
apology he can pen for ever having im- 
pugned his action. If he will not close 
with that offer, and if he dare not face 
and show himself to South Tyrone, as 
the landlord dare not face the arbitrator, 
let us hear no more of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s profound investigation into the 
condition of County Clare from the top 
of an Emergency jaunting car. There 
is another point in reference to these 
Vandeleur evictions, and it is of con- 
siderably more importance, and consider- 
ably more serious, than the hon. Mem- 
ber’s contributions to Zhe Zimes news- 
paper. I told you that Mr. Micks, the 
Local Government Board Inspector, pro- 

osed terms of settlement. Mr. Micks 

as since been removed from his post. 
He has been banished -to the North of 


| where the tenants can pay and will not; but 
| certain duties are incumbent on the landlord, 
| and if the vile and dishonest cunspiracy known 
as the Plan of Campaign’’—— 


_[An hon. Memser: Hear, hear!] That 
may be the hon. Gentleman’s opinion ; 
but I have yet to learn that the Chief 
Magistrate of Clare is paid to express 
those opinions in English newspapers. 
Colonel Turner continued— 

‘*than which no more fraudulent scheme was 
ever started by seditious minds, is to be success- 
fully fought, more must be done than merely 
evicting tenants and leaving evicted farms idle, 
and the combination will not be defeated unless 
such take place. In this connection I am able 
to state with fairness to the agent, Mr. Stod- 
dart, that this defect is now being remedied, 
and active steps are being taken on behalf of 
the landlord to save the crops and wurk the 
land, and generally to utilize these evicted 
farms.”’ 

Now, here is a man—a magistrate— 
paid to stand impartially between man 
and man, and his notion of impartially 
preserving the peace is to launch out 
into a furious newspaper controversy, 
and to accuse men at least as honour- 
able and as moral, and as good men as 
| he, to accuse a most respected priest 
and the Representative of the people 
of being receivers of stolen goods, and 
actually to flog the landlord up to his 
work, to stimulate him, and to prompt 
him to bring further trouble and further 
misery upon that estate by flooding it 
with hired bravos, with Emergency 
men, in order to make war on the un- 
fortunate tenants. I want to know 
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from the Government what better right 
Colonel Turner had to interfere than 
Mr. Micks had? Unless it be that, 
unlike Mr. Micks, Colonel Turner inter- 
fered as an open and virulent partizan 
of the landlord. Has Colonel Turner 
been removed or reprimanded, as un- 
fortunate Mr. Micks was? On the con- 
trary, I have no doubt, in due time, we 
shall hear of his being gazetted a K.O.B., 
or sent out to Queensland ; but, possibly, 
recent events have spoilt his chance in 
that quarter. Has there been any sort of 
rebuke administered to him? On the 
contrary, within the past few weeks, 
Golonel Turner has tried his hand upon 
a new interference between landlord and 
tenant, and this time it was on the Ken- 
mare estate, in County Kerry. This 
time he appeared in a new character— 
that of a successful intimidator of the 
landlord—and he posed as a rival to the 
Plan of Campaign in the confidence and 
affections of the tenantry. Most luckily 
we have got the evidence under his own 
hand, and the correspondence speaks 
for itself, though I do not think it was 
originally framed by Colonel Turner 
with a view to publication. On the 28th 
of October Sergeant O’Callaghan in- 
formed the tenants he was authorized 
by Colonel Turner to tell them that if 
they would abandon the Plan of Cam- 
paign he would submit their demands 
to the proper authority, and take steps 
to obtain reasonable reductions; and he, 
furthermore—this Sergeant O’Callaghan 
—informed the tenants that Colonel 
Turner was a more powerful person in 
Munster than even the Chief Secretary. 
The tenants took the Sergeant’s hint 
and they wrote to Colonel Turner. This 
is his reply— 

* Sir—I have received your letter, and I will 
put your case before the proper people as your 
representative. I must, however, point out 
that I have no power or authority whatever to 
interfere.” 


That is precisely what we say; and then 
he immediately proceeds to interfere and 
lay down conditions, and says— 

“T did not say I would undertake to see the 

tenants fairly dealt with, What I did say 
was  -— 
and I would like to know what legal 
warrant there is for saying this— 
“that if they abstain from taking any part 
whatever in the fraudulent conspiracy called 
the Plan of Campaign, which has been declared 
1 * 
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By whom? ‘By the Government.” 
That is the Dublin Castle theory of 
legality toa T. It is not the law which 
has got to be obeyed ; but the Govern- 
ment— 

“That if they abandon the Plan of Campaign, 

which has been declared illegal by the Govern- 
ment, and pronounced immoral by the highest 
ecclesiastical authority—namely, the Pope.” 
I do not see the hon. Member for South 
Belfast. I would like to know what he 
thinks of the definition, unless he also 
has gone over to Rome in a political 
sense. We hope the hon. Member, 
whom we all respect, will be able to give 
us his opinion on this subjeet. “If, fur- 
ther,” the letter continues— 

“They cease to have any dealings with agi- 
tators, who, for their own selfish ends ’’— 
this is the unmalicious and impartial 
magistrate— 

“Who for their own selfish ends are en- 

deavouring to push the unfortunate tenants to 
their ruin ”’— 
Colonel Turner is the only friend unfor- 
tunate tenants had—‘‘I will do all in 
my power,”—he commenced by saying 
there was nothing in his power— 

‘**T will do all in my power to got their case 
fairly put forward.” 

The tenants immediately thanked him, 
and they wrote— 

* As this is the gale day, and we at any 
moment might be pressed for the payment of 
rents which are unjust, and which we are un- 
able to pay, may I ask you will you kindly let 
me know at your earliest convenience, for the 
information of my fellow tenants, what reduc- 
tions you have been able to obtain for us? "’ 

[ Laughter.] Well, Colonel Turner did 
not laugh at that letter; but he sent a 
perfectly grave reply, saying he had re- 
ceived the letter ; that he would submit 
the case to the proper quarter; and that 
he would communicate the result as soon 
as he received it, I venture to say that 
is the Government plan of dealing with 
the arrears, That is what all their boasts 
and coercion have come to; and after 
two years they are driven back to the 
same hit or miss, the same arbitrary 
plan of pressure on bad landlords, 
which the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
was detected in two years ago. I sa 

the Government have acknowledged that 
interference in some shape or form 
is absolutely essential; and this is 
their Plan of Oampai I ask the 
House, can there possibly be a Plan 
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of Campaign that-is more un-Con- 
stitutional, any that is more objection- 
able in every shape or form? What 
does Colonel Turner mean by his pro- 
mise to do ail in his power if he dees 
not mean exactly what Sergeant O’Cal- 
laghan said—if he does not mean that 
he—a police magistrate—is to assume to 
himself the very function which the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) would transfer to a com- 
petent and regular judicial tribunal? 
To my mind it is perfectly clear that he 
—a police magistrate—practically speak- 
ing, undertakes to bully landlords or 
tenants into any terms, whether just or 
unjust, that he in his ignorance may lay 
down. And remember this also—that 
Colonel Turner never interfered at all 
until the tenants had adopted the Plan 
of Campaign; and because they had 
adopted the Plan of Campaign, and be- 
cause he found it necessary to compete 
with us and to outbid us, and because 
we ventured to emancipate Kerry from 
the dual control of the Chief Secretary 
and Captain Moonlight. I would like to 
know how hon. Gentlemen opposite like 
the idea of dealing with arrears by drum- 
head court martial? Are the Irish tenants 
to be taught that they must adopt the 
Plan of Campaign if they want Colonel 
Turner to interest himself in them, and 
what is to become of the tenants in the 
other 30 counties that have no Colonel 
Turner ? I hold that Colonel Turner’s 
action is a complete official recogni- 
tion of the necessity for this Amend- 
ment. The wit of man could not 
devise a remedy more objectionable 
and more unjust to landlord and to 
tenant than this system of ignorant 
and arbitrary meddling by a police 
magistrate, who takes up his quarters 
in the house of the most hated agent in 
Clare, and who does not as much as 
attempt to conceal his uncontrollable 
partizanship. Now, I have addressed 
myself at very undue length to the sub- 
ject ; and I will say that, so far as we 
are concerned, while we do not object to 
Colonel Turner’s interference in the 
least, still we join the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian in 
desiring to establish a regular or judi- 
cial Court of Arbitration instead of the 
amateur Arrears Court of Colonel Turner 
and Sergeant O’Callaghan. The urgenc 

of this question is now admitted. If 
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what the Government want is to bring 
about peace in Ireland, and not merely 
to gain political triumph and vengeance, 
I say here to-night that it is perfectly 
within their power this Session, or even 
within the limits of this Bill, to con- 
struct a tribunal which would do for Ire- 
land what the Crofters Commission has 
done for Scotland, and wipe out with 
generous and judicious hand theaccumu- 
lated results of many years of suffering 
and injustice. I say that this Bill is 
not a remedy, and is not intended to be 
aremedy. It is a mere Bill for shovel- 
ling English gold into the pockets of 
the Irish landlords; and if you pass it 
you will simply be enabling the Irish 
landlords to complete their historical 
career of public mischief and guilt by 
plundering England after draining and 
plundering Ireland. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) said, he could not attempt to fol- 
low the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. W. O’Brien) in the fire and 
eloquence of a speech which had in- 
terested, if it had not much enlightened 
them. He desired to congratulate the 
Government on their decision to intro- 
duce and press forward that Bill, and to 
meet with, he hoped, a firm and uncom- 
promising opposition the most mis- 
chievous Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). He paid that 
tribute to the Government with greater 
pleasure because he had been totally 
opposed to the policy of an Autumn 
Session, and had thought it bad as a 
precedent and unwarranted by the rea- 
sons alleged for its justification. But 
the time which they might have 
grudged for the conduct of business 
which had fallen into arrear they would 
gladly give to the passing of a measure 
of that kind, conceived in the best in- 
terests of the peasantry of Ireland. He 
was sure there was not a man on the 
Benches around him who did not feel 
that he would be amply repaid for the 
trouble and inconvenience to which he 
had been put in coming there at that 
time of the year by the passing of the 
Bill. He held it to have been an act 
not of policy or of wisdom on the par: of 
the Government, but of positive duty, to 
have introduced that measure. By Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act of 1885 they had en- 
tered into an obligation with two classes 
in Ireland—with such landlords as were 
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willing on equitable terms to sell, and 
with such tenants as were willing on 
reasonable terms to buy. They pledged 
to both the encouragement of the State 
and the co-operation and the security of 
the State. That wasan obligation of faith 
and honour on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to borrow a phrase from a 
forgotten vocabulary of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. That obligation had in- 
creased rather than diminished by the 
lapse of time. If landlords and tenants 
in Ireland were both anxious for a re- 
newal of that measure, and if they 
asked to have the same facilities accorded 
to them as had been enjoyed by their 
fellows during the past three years, they 
should be refused they might justly com- 
plain of an act of bad faith on the part 
of the Government and say that instead 
of being encouraged they had been de- 
frauded and aggrieved. The hon. 
Member who had spoken last called 
that Bill a Bill for shovelling English gold 
into the pockets of Irish landlords, and 
it had also been characterized as a land- 
lords’ relief bill. He (Mr. Curzon) 
maintained, however, that until they 
revolutionized the meaning of the 
English language that was a most in- 
correct description of the measure. He 
contended, on the contrary, that the 
Bill was most clearly a tenants’ relief 
bill. The tenant made aclear gain—a 
twofold gain by the Bill. He was an 
immediate gainer by the fact that the 
interest plus the sinking fund he would 
be called on to pay from year to year 
under the Act was less by a good deal, 
if he came at all to reasonable terms 
with his landlord, as he was pretty 
certain to do, than the rent he was 
now paying; and he was a prospective 
gainer by the fact that after the efflux 
of time, and that no considerable time, 
he became the owner of the fee simple 
instead of a mere tenant. Therefore, 
to contend that the Bill was introduced 
in the interest of the landlords instead 
of in the interest of the tenants was in 
the highest degree absurd. He must 
congratulate the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington (Mr. Hal- 
dane) on the honesty of the speech 
which he had made that evening. He 
understood that that hon. and learned 
Gentleman intended not only to vote 
against the Amendment, but that he 
was in favour, with certain reservations 
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of the policy embodied in that Bill. 
But the hon. Gentleman, although he 
sat behind the rose, was not the rose 
himself; and what they wished to 
ascertain was what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
was going to do, and what vote the 
Party behind the right hon. Gentleman 
were going to giveon the Bill. He had 
listened with great attention to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, but was un- 
able to extract from it any clear or 
definite information on that head. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he did 
not object to the Bill itself—that was, 
in principle, but he objected to it be- 
cause it was introduced at that time, 
and because it involved the postpone- 
ment of a larger scheme of land pur- 
chase which was supposed to be some- 
where in the background. It was, he 
thought, not a very reasonable course 
of action to object to a measure of Land 
Purchase the character of which was 
known, the success of which was 
admitted, and with the principle of 
which they agreed, because it involved 
the postponement of another larger mea- 
sure of Land Purchase the nature of which 
they did not know, the probable effects of 
which they could not gauge, and with 
the principle of which they might pos- 
sibly disagree. [ Hear, hear!] The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian stated that his objection against 
the measure was one of time and 
season, taunting the Government at the 
same time with the precipitancy with 
which they had introduced the Bill. 
But, he asked, where had been the pre- 
cipitancy in the introduction of the 
measure? For months pastit had been 
a matter of notoriety that the money 
granted by the Act of 1885 had been ex- 
hausted, and that the Government in- 
tended in this Autumn Session to come 
forward and make a demand for further 
funds. It was unfair, therefore, to say 
that this proposal had been suddenly 
sprung on the notice of the House. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not object 
to the Bill itself, why did he object to 
its being taken de die in diem? Sup- 
posing the Amendment were to be 
carried, it would interfere with the pro- 
gress of the Bill and practically destroy 
it. They wished to know what was the 
vote which the Party opposite—led by 
the right hon. Gentleman—were going 
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to give on the Billitself? Was objection 
on the score of time going to over-ride ap- 
probation on the score of principle, or 
was consideration of principle at last to 
have somesway? Then, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he introduced the 
Amendment as an alternative proposal 
to that of the Government. The Party 
opposite deserved to be congratulated 
on the manner in which they had coupled 
together two questions so opposite and 
irrelevant as those of land purchase and 
arrears of rent. He failed to see any 
relation whatever, except that of oppo- 
sition and contrast, between a measure 
for wiping out a certain portion of the 
debts of a particular class in Ireland 
and a measure for enabling another class 
in Ireland to become the purchasers of 
their holdings. It was just like meeting 
a resolution to give A a coat by pro- 
posing to give B a waistcoat. There 
were tenants in Ireland who would be 
much benefited by reduction of arrears, 
but there were also tenants who were 
anxious to become the purchasers of 
their holdings; and he contended that 
the solvent tenants of Ireland had just 
as much claim, had even a superior 
claim, on the attention of the House than 
the insolvent tenants had. He under- 
stood that the argument of the other 
side with regard to arrears amounted to 
this—that because rents had been pro- 
nounced to be excessive, first by the 
decision of the House in 1887 that they 
ought to be revised, and, secondly, by 
the revision of the Commissioners them- 
selves, therefore the arrears must be 
excessive also. Plausible as that pro- 

osition was, it involved a gross fallacy. 

he rents pronounced to be excessive 
were those fixed some time between 1881 
and 1887. They were not excessive at 
the time they were fixed, but they had 
become so since, owing to the fall in 
prices. He reminded the House that it 
was not until 1886 that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) asked leave to 
introduce a Bill for the revision of rents, 
and that in 1887 a Bill of a somewhat 
similar character was introduced by the 
Government granting a somewhat similar 
reduction for similar causes. But the 
arrears had accumulated since1881; they 
were of several years’ standing. The 
hon. Member for North-East Oork 
might say that the rents were excessive 
from the first; but if they were exces- 
sive from the first, then the hon. Mem- 
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ber condemned the tribunal by which 
they were fixed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
had referred in his Amendment to the 
lamentable suffering from recent evic- 
tions in Ireland, allowing it to be un- 
derstood that the suffering and evictions 
were due mainly to the pressure of 
arrears. But they had a good idea as 
to the source whence the sufferings from 
evictions came and the evictions them- 
selves. They had been due, not to 
legislation by the House, but to the 
action of certain legislators in and out- 
side the House. Instead of all this 
being due to the pressure of arrears, it 
might, with greater justice, be attributed 
to the Plan of Campaign. He believed 
there had been scarcely any cases in 
which the landlord had not been willing 
to grant an abatement of arrears at least 
as greatin proportion as, if not greater 
than, the reduction of rent forced upon 
him by the Land Commissioners after 
the passing of the Act of 1887. By this 
Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian asked 
them to upset the decision at which 
the House of Commons arrived twice 
in the same month in the Ses- 
sion of 1887. It could be shown that 
the Amendment was invidious and un- 
just, that it would be immoral in its 
operation, and that it would be fraught 
with injury to the people of Ireland. It 
was invidious with regard to‘}those 
tenants who had already paid both rent 
and arrears. It would teach the people 
of Ireland that honesty was stupidity, 
and that the doors of that House were 
an avenue to the repudiation of those 
debts which were most disagreeable to 
them. Again, he contended that the 
Amendment would be most unjust in its 
operation, because it was an attempt to 
penalize one class of tenants at the ex- 
pense of another. Where was the jus- 
tice of annulling, or partly cancelling, 
the debts due to the landlord, and leav- 
ing the debts due to the shopkeeper and 
the usurer untouched? Indeed, the 
latter debts could hardly be said to be 
untouched, inasmuch as they would be- 
come better property if the debts due to 
the landlord were partly cancelle¢. In 
1887 the Government made a fair and 
reasonable offer to the House and to the 
Party opposite to place all these debts 
upon a similar footing; but the offer 
was refused then, and, as he understood 
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it, had been again refused that night. 
That circumstance threw a flood of light 
on the motives which led to the opposi- 
tion to the present Bill. He contended 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment would be immoral in its operation. 
The Land Bill of 1887 was not defen- 
sible in principle, but was a rough-and- 
ready way of dealing with a temporary 
and serious emergency. It was a natural 
corollary of what had occurred in the 
vicious system of land legislation since 
the disastrous Act of 1881. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian now invited them to take one 
more retrogade step, and to plunge 
deeper into the Serbonian bog of 
economic revolution which he inaugu- 
rated in Ireland in that year. If 
this Amendment were carried where 
were they to stop? The policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to him 
(Mr. Curzon) to be a policy not of 
statesmanship, but a policy of muddling 
utterly unworthy of the traditions and 
the legislation of that House. There 
was, he thought, something else behind 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman—something 
other than the mere philanthropic wish 
to relieve distress in Ireland, or the de- 
sire which some hon. Members enter- 
tained of still further mulcting the land- 
lords. He was encouraged in that be- 
lief by the defence offered by the organs 
ofthe right hon. Gentleman. The morn- 
ing after the right hon. Gentleman made 
the announcement of his Amendment to 
the House, he (Mr. Curzon) was so 
astonished at the apparent change of 
front with regard to Land Purchase, and 
so anxious to see how the question of the 
reduction of arrears could be described 
as an alternative to Land Purchase, that 
he went to the oracle that spoke from 
Fleet Street to see what it said on the 
question. Zhe Daily News said on the 
matter— 

“Tt isa matter of justice and of 
the action of the Opposition niust 
approved of by every genuine Liberal. 
The test there offered of a “genuine 
Liberal” was that he approved of the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that action was defended on the ground 
of policy. It was therefore not a 

ractical, but a tactical Amendment. 

olicy suggested that it would never do 
to meet with a direct negative a principle 
in favour of which the Liberal Party 
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had been pledged up to the eyes for the 
last 20 years. Policy suggested further, 
that it would be much safer to ride off 
on some side issue, and that if it was 
not possible to defeat the Bill, at least 
they might cast discredit upon it. Policy 
demanded that the bogey of evictions 
should be trotted out, and that one more 
‘‘fillip ” should be given to an expiring 
agitation. He hoped those who read the 
papers, not less than those who sat in that 
House, would see very clearly through 
that manouvre, the tactical ability of 
which appeared to him to be about on a 
par withits morality. They would see very 
clearly that the Liberal Party and the 
right hon. Geutleman opposite had not 
merely set themselves up in antagonism 
to a policy they had espoused for 20 
years—that they were accustomed to— 
but that they were doing their best to 
defeat a measure demanded by every 
true friend of the Irish —— 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c. said, he desired to call atten- 
tion to the singularly unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which the House was 
forced to consider this important ques- 
tion. The general principle of the Bill 
was one on which he believed all Parties 
in the House of Commons were agreed 
—he meant the policy of creating in 
Ireland a cultivating ownership of the 
soil. The Liberal Party, nearly 20 years 
ago, attempted to create it in legislation, 
and the Party opposite, after their 
manner, had gradually come round to 
it. But Her Majesty’s Goverament had 
contrived to present their proposal to the 
House in such a way as necessarily to 
provoke the most reasonable irritation 
and suspicion. The House was obliged 
to discuss this matter with a pistol at 
its head. The position in which they 
were placed was entirely without pre- 
eedent in the history of Parliament. 
On the 19th November, with more than 
one-half of the laborious Business of 
Supply unaccomplished, and with mea- 
sures on hand on which much time had 
been spent, the Government step in 
with this proposal, superseding Supply 
and endangering those measures, and 
that was not all. Notonly were they to 
give this Bill precedence, but they were 
called upon to gallop it through without 
a halt or breathing time. This was a 
matter which, above all others, required 
time for consideration. Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act was avowedly passed as 
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an experiment, and he asserted it was 
their bounden duty, before doubling the 
experiment and granting a three years’ 
supply of money for it, to know how the 
experiment had succeeded. It was the 
duty, as well as the right, of the House 
to require that information. Only a 
few copies of the Land Commissioners’ 
= had been placed in their hands, 
and the House at large had no know- 
ledge even of the statistics from which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) quoted. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed some 
astonishment that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had not come 
forward and, looking at the actual terms 
of the purchases effected, complained 
of them. How could he complain of 
them when he did not know what they 
were? He would like to know, before 
he could be sure of this great experi- 
mental scheme having succeeded, the 
number of years’ purchase that had been 
granted ip each instance, and the parti- 
cular rents upon which the transaction 
was based? He would like to know what 
in each case at the moment of the pur- 
chase were the relations between the 
tenantand the landlord, and whether the 
tenant was a perfectly free agent in the 
matter? He would like to know on 
what estates the operations had occurred, 
why these estates were selected, and 
why it had been applied with a lavish 
hand and on a large scale on certain 
estates? They wished to know also 
what was the nature and the character 
of the holdings affected? In short, 
they required to have information of 
this kind before they could know whe- 
ther the result, however satisfactory it 
might be considered by the Govern- 
ment, had really carried out the in- 
tention of Parliament, and whether 
the evil and mischief which they had 
anticipated had been avoided. Be- 
fore the Government proposed this 
large experiment of Land Purchase, 
there ought in fact to have been an in- 
quiry berore a Select Committee, into 
the manner in which the Act had been 
worked. The very least they might 
have asked was that they should be fur- 
nished with the information of which 
he spoke before the introduction of a 
measure, and that ample opportunity 
should have been allowed for that in- 
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formation to be examined. He felt so 
strongly on this point that he should be 
quite content upon par. aa 5 alone to 
have opposed the introduction of the 
Bill. But when he came to consider 
the merits of the Bill itself, there was 
so much in it which was objectionable 
that he was quite content to put aside 
the other question with which he had 
been dealing and deal with the nature 
of the scheme itself. They all said that 
the true remedy for the agrarian diffi- 
culty was to be found in the doctrine 
that he who cultivated the soil should 
own it. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) in 
1884 brought in a Bill of a much more 
generous nature than this; but he inter- 
posed as security the guarantee of the 
county cess in Ireland. Whether on 
that ground or not he could not say, but 
the measure did not meet general favour. 
In 1885, when he was at the Irish Office, 
they were prepared to introduce a Land 
Purchase Bill; but they left Office, and 
then they had Lord Ashbourne’s Bill. 
The House would observe that there 
had been a constant widening of the 
terms of purchase. He was not dis- 

osed at that time to criticize Lord Ash- 
anal Act. He admitted that in the 
existing state of pnblic opinion it would 
have been difficult to stop without ad- 
vancing the whole of the purchase 
money, and if that Bill was not much 
criticized by himself and his hon Friends 
who acted with him, it was because they 
were then in a somewhat unfavourable 
position to offer any suggestion to the 
House. They could not expect that 
their suggestions would meet with much 
favour from the party opposite, and, in 
1885, they had not a large amount of 
the good will of hon. Members below 
the Gangway. He had therefore been 
unwilling to find himself between the 
upper and the nether millstone, and had 
held his peace. But, for his part, he had 
had the most serious misgivings with re- 
gard to the wisdom of that Bill, and many 
of those misgivings were as applicable 
tothe B.il which his own Government 
intended to introduce as to the Bill of 
the Government which succeeded them. 
He was full of hesitation as to the 
whole proposal of proceeding piecemeal 
with Land Purchase in Ireland. While 
entirely accepting and adhering to the 
general principle of creating a peasant 
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proprietary, he saw then, and still saw, 
the most alarming prospect of a con- 
tinually increasing irritation and dis- 
content in the future as the result of a 
partial measure. They would have two 
tenants living side by side under 
different conditions, one paying his 
judicial rent, the other paying for 49 
years only an annual instalment amount- 
ing to perhaps three-fourths of that 
sum. Would that conduce to peace 
and contentment? That was one of 
the main reasons why he looked askance 
all along at those proposals for dealing 

artially with the question of Land 
Pea, although he admitted that in 
1885 public opinion was so strongly in 
favour of it that it was difficult for any 
Government to resist attempting to deal 
with the matter. Again, it must be re- 
membered that judicial rents had only 
been fixed for 15 years, and that at the 
end there was to be a re-valuation. If 
the rent was lowered, the purchaser 
would complain that he had entered 
upon the basis of the preseut rent on a 
bargain which was to extend over 49 
years, and if the rent was raised the 
contrast of which he had spoken be- 
tween the two cases would be greatly 
exaggerated, and the discontent thereby 
increased. His second ground for 
hesitation was the risk to the taxpayer 
who advanced the money, and this 
was a point which was better appre- 
ciated to-day than it was then — he 
meant the danger of leaving the 
Treasury as rent collector face to face 
with the tenant paying his instal- 
ments. We should not only be face to 
face with a great money risk, but a great 
political danger. His third point was 
the confusion which it created. They 
had class afterclass created by these fresh 
measures, which called into being 
different bodies of purchasers. They 
had already those under the Church 
Act, under the Land Acts, under Lord 
Ashbourne’s first Act, and there would 
next be those under the present Act; 
and not only would there be discrepan- 
cies and disparities in the position of 
these men, but their existence would 
make it almost impossible for the 
Goverament to deal with Land Purchase 
on a large scale when the time came 
for that to be done. He remained as 
strongly as ever of opinion that it was 
in Land Purchase alone there would be 
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found rest and satisfaction for the 
agrarian community in Ireland. But 
he disputed altogether that by these 
partial advances they were now enter- 
ing upon they were doing anything 
else than to make confusion worse con- 
founded, and further complicating a 
situation already too much complicated. 
He had another difficulty as to the 
nature of the holdings to be dealt with ; 
and in this connection he was most 
concerned that money should not be 
aid to landlords to compensate them 
or norainal rents which were not really 
agricultural rents. There were in many 
parts of Ireland small wretched hold- 
ings, for which money, which was 
called rent, was exacted, which was not 
rent, but a mere fine extorted from the 
affection and attachment of a men to 
the place in which he was born, or for 
which at least he had a home feeling. 
He denied that such property ought to 
be brought within the scope of a Land 
Purchase scheme. Those were some of 
the reasons for hesitation which possessed 
him in 1885, and there was not one of 
them which did not remain as strong 
now as then and most of them were 
even increased in strength; and there- 
fore he maintained it was not only 
inexpedient but even dangerous to pro- 
ceed further with this bit by bit or bite 
by bite legislation. The time had passed 
for any temporary or experimental 
measure such as this, and the question, 
in fact, should be left alone to be dealt 
with comprehensively at a future time. 
This question of Land Purchase, more- 
over, had moved on since 1885. In 
1886 his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian produced his 
great scheme of Land Purchase. 
That scheme was never fully considered 
or discussed in Purliament; it was 
— misrepresented in the country, 
ut it was made abundantly evident 
when it came to be discussed that this 
country was in the extremest degree 
reluctant that its credit should be 
directly pledged for any such purpose 
without the intervention at least of an 
Irish guarantee. It was to his mind 
evident that the one plan of all pos- 
sible plans to which public opinion in 
this country was most strongly opposed 
was precisely a plan such as that pro- 
posed by the Government, which inter- 
posed no Irish guarantee to protect the 
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interests of the taxpayer, and which 
left the British Exchequer to collect 
as best it could the instalments which 
would take the place of rent. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and those who thought 
with him, however, did not stop there. 
They suggested an alternative. The 
Government had admitted that rents in 
some cases were unfair, and the argu- 
ments on the Opposition side of the 
House were that if rents were unfair, 
the arrears, which were the multiple of 
the rent, were unfair also. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that the arrears 
had accumulated before the prices fell. 
If that were so, the Court would not 
reduce them. All they asked was that 
the Court should have the same equit- 
able power of dealing with arrears as 
it had with rents. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer also stated that the Government 
were ready to deal with arrears; but 
the condition was that they should be 
treated in exactly the same way as any 
ordinary debt, and astonishment was 
expressed by the Government that this 
was not accepted. The principle on 
which all this legislation proceeded was 
that rent did not stand upon the same 
basis as other debts, and that the State 
had a right to interfere and see that 
justice was done in the matter of rent, 
which it did not possess in the case of 
an ordinary debt between a shopkeeper 
and his customer. The proposal of the 
Government was, in fact, absurd. The 
Government practically refused relief 
in the matter of arrears, though the 
arrears lay at the bottom of all the 
agrarian disturbances in Ireland at the 
present time. The Purchase Bill which 
they proposed did not, like the rain, fall 
upon the just and the unjust alike. But 
an Arrears Bill, on the other hand, 
would reach everybody in the country. 

The plan proposed by his right hon. 
Friend was one of a pacifying character ; 
it was wise, equitable, and safe; and it 
had no element of future mischief in 
it, while it was immediate and universal 
in its application. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Sir 
Edward Grey,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— 
PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL [Lords].—[Bux 348.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) objected. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) appealed to the hon. Member not 
to persist in his objection. 

r. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, it was impossible to take 
the Bill at that hour. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (KILRUSH AND CAPPO- 


QUIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr.Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Local Gcvernment Board for Ireland rela- 
ting to Kilrush and Cappoquin, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 20th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrezs — Sweating 
System, Earl Brownlow added. 

Pvsuiic Brtts—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Electors Act, 
1888, Repeal (282), negatived ; Sea Fisheries 
Regulation * (264); Statute Law Revision 
(No. 2) * (258) ; Municipal Funds (Ireland) * 
(278). 

Withdrawn—Companies Relief * (241). 

AUSTRALIA — QUEENSLAND — AP- 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNOR — SIR 
HENRY A. BLAKE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
rose to put to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice—namely, 
whether he could communicate to the 
House the reply sent by Her Majesty’s 
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Government to the telegraphic despatch 
received from the Acting Governor of 
Queensland in reference to the appoint- 
ment to the Governors hip of that Colony. 
The difficulties which appeared to have 
arisen respecting the appointment of 
Sir Henry Blake to the Governorship 
of Queensland were of a twofold nature. 
There was first the question of how far 
that particular appointment was a suit- 
able or an unsuitable one; and there 
was also the question which had been 
raised as to what was the right, if any, 
which a Colony possessed of selecting 
or of being consulted as to the appoint- 
ment of a Governor. As to the first 
point, he desired to say very little. If 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
thought it advisable to enter intothat part 
of the subject, and to give his reasons 
to the House for the appointment, their 
Lordships would, no doubt, be glad to 
have his explanations; but he felt that 
under the circumstances that might not 
be desirable, and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he would not press for any in- 
formation on that point. But what ap- 
peared to him to be a matter of much 
greater importance was the question 
whether a self-governing Colony had 
any kind of right of selection in the 
appointment of Governors. It seemed 
to him that a very grave and serious 
Constitutional question was raised in 
connection with that matter. The Go- 
vernor of a Colony was not merely sent 
out by his Sovereign to exercise eertain 
functions. He was the direct repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign ; he was even 
more than a mere representative of 
the Sovereign, but in many respects it 
might almost be said that he actually 
was the Sovereign for the time being. 
That was to say, he not only exercised 
the functions delegated to him by the 
Sovereign, but he represented absolutely 
the person of the Sovereign in the Colony 
to which he was appointed. Therefore, 
for a Colony to set up a claim to have 
any right to select a Governor appeared 
to him to be not only un-Constitutional, 
but of necessity to bring about, or be 
the first step towards bringing about, 
that which they would all deeply de- 
plore—namely, a tendency to separation, 
and to break up the British Empire. It 
was ecarcely an exaggeration to say 
that if a Colony had a right to select a 
Governor it had an equal right to choose 
the Sovereign ; and if it had no right to 
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select the Sovereign, he held that, con- 
stitutionally, it could not have any right 
to select the Governor who was to repre- 
seat the Sovereign. He, therefore, 
could not but think that, if in the 
Oolony they had reflected on the grave 
Constitutional questions which they had 
raised, they would not have entertained 
the views that were attributed to them. 
He admitted that he thought in some 
cases the greater self-governing Colonies 
might reasonably expect that the Go- 
vernors sent out to them should be of a 
certain sfatus and position. The great 
Colonies in Australia had pb ae | ina 
comparatively short time into large and 
important communities. At the same 
time the position of Governor had very 
much changed—in some respects it had 
diminished, in others increased in im- 
portance. It was obvious that with 
telegraphic communication and self- 
government the Governors of self- 
governing Colonies had not that import- 
ance and power in some respects which 
they formerly enjoyed. Administrative 
ability, although of the utmost import- 
ance, was not the sine gud non which it 
was atonetime. But if the status of a 
Governor had deteriorated in that re- 
spect, it had increased in what might be 
called its social aspect, and it therefore 
became of more importance that a Go- 
vernor should be able adequately to 
represent the Sovereign in that point of 
view. He thought also that every 
legitimate means should be taken to 
ascertain that the appointment to be 
made would be one that was suitable, 
and not only so, but acceptable likewise. 
Further than that he would not go. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tue COLONIES (Lord Kwyursrorp): 
In reply to the Question which my noble 
Friend has put to me, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have returned 
an answer to the reasons for the oppo- 
sition on the part of the Queensland 
Government to Sir Henry Blake—rea- 
sons which Her Majesty’s Government 
thought fit to call for—I have only to 
state that those reasons are still under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. As regards the production 
of Papers, it would not befor the pnblic 
interest to produce them at the present 
moment; but I see no reason why they 
should not be hereafter laid on the 
table. I regret that I am unable to 
deal with many matters which have been 
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brought to your Lordships’ attention by 


Africa 


the noble Earl. I shall content myself 
with expressing a general concurrence 
with what has fallen from him, but I 
think your Lordships will agree with me 
that the discussion on the general sub- 
ject just now would serve no good end. 

t would be premature, it would not ad- 
vance the public interest, and it might 
tend to impede a satisfactory solution of 
the important questions that are now 
under consideration. I would also add 
that, as regards one very important part 
of this case to which the noble Earl has 
referred, the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government has in fact been expressed 
very clearly and very fully in a letter 
which was addressed to the Agent 
General of South Australia on Novem- 
ber 15, and which has been read in the 
other House. I am sure your Lord- 
ships will agree that this is not the 
fitting oceasion for discussing the par- 
ticular appointment in question, and the 
merits or demerits of Sir Henry Blake. 
I desire to assure your Lordships that 
in making the selection I was not un- 
mindful of the great responsibility which 
attaches to every Secretary of State in 
selecting a Governor, whether for a 
Crown Colony or for one under respon- 
sible Government. 


AFRICA (SOUTH-EAST)—THE BLOCK- 
ADE OF THE ZANZIBAR COAST. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I beg to ask 
the noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government whether he can, without 
inconvenience to the prodlic service, ex- 
a what seems to be a discrepancy 

etween his statement and that of the 
French Foreign Minister on the right 
of search on the coast of Zanzibar. On 
the 6th of November the noble Marquess 
stated that this country and Germany 
had approached France, and the French 
Government, although unwilling to de- 
part from their traditional policy, had 
stated their readiness to look upon the 
blockade such as is proposed as one 
carrying with it the incident of the right 
of searching all vessels under whatever 
flag, so that we have obtained for the 
first time under this arrangement with 
the German Government that which is 
of Po value, the right of stopping 
and searching all vessels, under what- 
ever flag. I find that the Paris Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Standard gives the 
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following explanation of the declaration 
of the French Foreign Minister on the 
subject :— 

‘*M. Goblet said that the matter was in the 

stage of negotiation. No undertaking had 
been entered into. In the interest of civiliza- 
tion, it could not but be desired that foreign 
Governments should extricate themselves to 
their advantage from the difficulties they had 
encountered on the Eastern Coast of Africa. 
France had stated that, so far as the importa- 
tion of arms was concerned, if England and 
Germany established a blockade, the right of 
search would be a consequence cf that measure. 
With regard to the Slave Trade, although 
France had honoured herself by taking the 
initiative in the suppression of that criminal 
traffic, she had never sanctioned the right of 
search,”’ 
The correspondent adds, what seems 
obvious, that the French Government 
consent to a search for arms, but not for 
slaves. But, if this is the case, it would 
opens that, unfortunately, we have not 
obtained for the first time a thing of 
priceless value. We have only got 
what blockaders always had—the right 
of searching neutral vessels for contra- 
band of war. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Satispury): 
I have received no notice from the noble 
Karl, and therefore am rather at a dis- 
ac vantage. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I was not able 
to give a long notice, but I left a letter 
for the noble Marquess with a very 
courteous porter at the noble Marquess’s 
house, who said he would send it imme- 
diately to the noble Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am sorry to say that the very courteous 
porter has not acted up to his professions. 
The noble Lord will see in a moment 
why I am placed at a disadvantage in 
consequence of that telegram in Zhe 
Standard. If my memory does not de- 
ceive me there is a much fuller report 
in The Times, which gives a rather 
different colour to the statements of M. 
Goblet that the matter is still under 
pegotiation, and that there is no en- 
gagement. I am rather, therefore, 
apprehensive of entering upon a subject 
in regard to which that statement has 
been made, because I might say some- 
thing which might disturb the negotia- 
tions. But I think I may say this, that 
the impression of the two Powers de- 
rived from the verbal communications 
with the French Government has not 
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been so fully borne out by subsequent 
communications. I believe for all prac- 
tical purposes the concession of the 
oe Government will enable us to 
put a stop to the traffic in slaves; but, 
as the noble Earl, I think, indicated in 
his speech, that will rather result from 
the ordinary rights extending to a 
blockade than from any special conces- 
sion of the French Government. But I 
do not like to dwell upon the matter 
more than that, except that I only wish 
to indicate that the objection which the 
French Government has taken is rather 
in theory than in practice. I do not 
believe any practical difficulty will arise. 
I am bound, also, to say that the French 
Minister was also misunderstood on an- 
other slight matter. We understood him 
to say he was about to send a French ves- 
sel, I think I said, to take partinthe naval 
operations. He has corrected that. He 
has said that a French vessel will not be 
sent to take part in naval operations, 
but merely to supervise, to survey the 
French vessels flying the French colours 
on the coast. That, of course, is a dif- 
ferent statement, but it is not different 
in practice, because the only difficulty 
we have with the Slave Trade is with 
vessels flying the French flag, and if 
that difficulty is effectually met by the 
survey of French ships, all our difficul- 
ties, so far as the French flag is con- 
cerned, will be at an end. I do not 
know that I have anything more to say. 
If I went into the matter fully, I should 
like to comment on some observations 
which have been made as to the fre- 

uency of these abuses of the French 

ag, but I think, as the matter is still 
under negotiation, I shall be pursuing 
the ordinary practice in not saying more 
now. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COST OF LEGAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
STATEMENT. 


Tue LORD OHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): My Lords, I must ask your 
Lordships’ indulgence while I make a 
statement which is, no doubt, of an un- 
- usual kind, arising out of unusual cir- 
cumstances. The Lord Chancellor and 


the Department of which he is head—a 
Department not the least in the State, 
either in extent or importance, being, in 
fact, the Department of the administra- 
tion of public justice—is in the singular 
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position of having no responsible Repre- 
sentative in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. With every other great Depart- 
ment of State, the Minister may be in 
one House, and there is a Parliamentary 
Secretary in the other, whether for the 
purpose of meeting criticisms, or for the 
purpose of promoting desirable mea- 
sures. This state of things is very 
disadvantageous. As regards personal 
attacks, the prevailing courtesies of 
ubliec life, and the sense of honour and 
airness that a man should not be 
assailed except when and where he may 
defend himself, have caused this incon- 
venience to be but rarely experienced. 
My Lords, according to the ordinary 
channels of information, I have learnt 
that both the Legal Departments and 
myself were lately the objects of violent 
attack, without Notice, in “another 
place.” Let me dispose at once of that 
which ismerely personal to myself. I will 
not repeat the gross language which has 
been used. Your Lordships know how 
many and how important offices the 
Lord Chancellor has from time to time 
to supply with fit and proper persons. 
I believe there are people who sigh for 
patronage. Iam sure all who have had 
experience of it will agree that it is not 
the least anxious and ungrateful part of 
a Minister’s duty. If any should wish 
to have a return of the appointments I 
have made, he can easily find it; it 
would be a long and varied list, 
and in it he would find—that which 
is, I presume, the foundation for the 
unseemly remarks which have been 
made—the name of a relative whom 
I appointed a Registrar in Bankruptcy. 
My Lords, the gentleman in question 
has now been engaged in the perform- 
ance of the important duties intrusted 
to him for something more than three 
years, those duties being constantly 
under the supervision of the Court of 
Appeal; and I venture to say that he 
has proved himself fully qualified for 
the Office, for which of my own per- 
sonal knowledge I knew him to be well 
fitted. If I add—though it is not very 
relevant to my present subject—that 
I transferred a connection, who was 
already possessed of a benefice, to 
another benefice, slightly better in point 
of emolument and in a more genial 
climate, I have stated the whole founda- 
tion for the charge made against myself 
personally. In no other instance have 
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I ever exercised any power of appoint- 
ment in favour of any relative or connec- 
tion whatever. My Lords, I am aware 
that the attacks made upon myself are 
not new; but I certainly would not ask 
your Lordships’ indulgence in replying 
to them if they remained in those 
publications the existence of which I 
think is not very creditable to English 
society. I have always felt and have 
not hesitated to avow my contempt for, 
and dislike of, collectors and vendors of 
petty defamatory gossip. Not unnatu- 
rally, perhaps, those interested in such 
wares have replied by a chorus up and 
down the whole gamut of vulgar invec- 
tive. But, my Lords, I think words 
spoken in Parliament, by whomsoever 
spoken, stand upon different ground. 
I now feel bound to apply myself to 
strictures passed on the Legal Depart- 
ments. It appears to have been said 
generally that Commissions and Oom- 
mittees had reported adversely to these 
Offices, and that the Reports were 
pigeon-holed. Then, further, particular 
Offices were mentioned, and personal 
charges made, without Notice, on absent 
and defenceless officials. As to the 
general complaint, there were two Com- 
missions mentioned—one of 1874 and a 
recent one of 1886. A very strong case 
was made out in many instances by 
quotations from the later Report, which 
indeed was signed, and I believe 
actually drafted, by the Permanent Se- 
cretary of my Department. My Lords, 
the principal Representative of the Go- 
vernment in “another place” certainly 
did not go too far when, though without 
communicating with me, he pledged the 
Government to carry out these Reports. 
I fully recognize the advocacy of the 
Attorney General, spoken without pre- 
paration or opportunity for inquiry, in 
a matter for which he is in no way 
responsible. Your Lordships will agree 
with me that this is startling when you 
learn that the fact was not stated in the 
other House that, so far from being 
pigeon-holed, the recommendations of 
the Commissioners of 1874 were prac- 
tically exhausted by my Predecessors, 
and that the further recommendations 
of the Report presented to myself only 
last year were in the main realized and 
brought into operation before the close 
of that year, and as to the rest are in 
active and rapid progress. I will now 
deal, as briefly as I can, with the par- 
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ticular criticisms. For the statements 
and figures I refer to the report in The 
Times. I will first take the Offices re- 
ferred to in the Report of 1887, that is 
to say what is called the Central Office, 
meaning the Offices of the Queen’s 
Bench Division. It was said that the 
Masters—who are the heads of the 
Central Office— were excessively nume- 
rous, and had salaries unnecessarily 
high, ranging from £1,500 to £2,000. 
The fact is, the number of Masters has 
actually already been reduced to the 
point recommended in the Report, and 
their salaries fixed from £1,200 to 
£1,500. The reduction has actually 
been from 22 to 15, with a saving of at 
least £10,000 a-year. I ought not to 
pass from the Masters without saying 
that I am making inquiries as to the 
statement that they attend Boards of 
Companies during office hours. Next 
as to the clerks in the Central Office. 
They are stated to be over numerous, 
85 in number, with salaries ranging 
from £250 to £700. The fact is the 
clerks are reduced to 77, and their 
salaries fixed from £100 to £600. The 
reduction has already been from a total 
of about 110, with a saving of about 
£8,000 per annum. Then it was said 
that there were five clerks wholly nn- 
employed, yet receiving full salaries. 
It is the case that under arrangements 
with which I am _ not personally 
acquainted a class of redundant clerks 
was created, liable to be called upon 
when the office should be reduced to its 
normal level. Four of these, having 
reached an age when their services 
cannot be efficient, were some weeks ago, 
in pursuance of the general scheme of 
reductions in progress, called upon to 
resign, and placed themselves in my 
hands. There is a fifth, who isa younger 
man, and whose position is still under 
consideration. A further class of clerks 
—namely, those who are superfluous 
above the limit of 73, to which the 
Central Office is in course of reduction— 
are stated to be doing nothing, instead 
cf being transferred to other offices. The 
fact is, the number of such clerks now 
only amounts to four. Several such 
transfers have taken place. Of course 
they can only be effected when a vacancy 
in another office occurs, and they cannot 
be made wholly regardless of the fitness 
of the clerk for the office to which he is 
proposed to be transferred. I have met 
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with difficulty in this matter, and I am 
glad to have the support of Parliament. 
The next charge I find is one of general 
unpunctuality. I have some difficulty 
in dealing with it, because it was said 
that some clerks left before 5 and some 
did not come before 11. The case is, 
that some of the offices have their official 
hours from 19 to 4 and others from 11 
to 5; andI do not know whether it is 
charged that an officer who was entitled 
to begin at 11 was or was not the same 
officer who left before 5. However, the 
answer is that this complaint, quoted 
from the Report of 1887, has been 
already dealt with under the regulations 
introduced since that time, and that any 
breach of those regulations will be 
severely dealt with. As to the number 
of hours of attendance, they are regulated 
by rules of Court, under statutory au- 
thority, and the system of six hours was 
recommended by the Commission of 
1874. Whether or not seven hours 
should be adopted is a question which I 
certainly think must be answered with 
reference to all the public offices, and 
not piecemeal ; and it must be considered 
with reference to the question whether 
or not additional pay should be allowed 
for additional hours. In connection with 
this subject, it was mentioned that there 
was no attendance book in the Central 
Office. I may say that I am in favour of 
an attendance book, but the Report 
which has been so much relied upon does 
not recommend it. I think that I need 
say nothing about the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office ; the duties are performed 
by the senior Master with a small 
addition of salary, which is expressly 
secured to him by so recent an Act of 
Parliament as that of 1879. There was 
probably a misapprehension about 1t, 
which was removed in “ another place.” 
Iwill take next the question of the 
number of Official Referees. Your Lord- 
ships may be aware that this tribunal 
was constituted, on the recommendation 
of the Judicature Commission, by the 
Judicature Act, 1873; the object being 
to relieve the Courts from a class of 
eases involving accounts or inquiries 
which tend to block the way for busi- 
hess requiring, in a greater degree, the 
attention of a Judge in person. Before 
the institution of that office nothing was 
a greater evil and expense to suitors 
than the cases which were brought into 
Court, when everybody knew they must 
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have to be done over again. The 
number was settled, according to that 
Act, in 1876, by the then Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Chief Justices of the Common 
Law Courts, and the Master of the Rolls. 
That order still remains, and, until 
changed, I have hitherto considered 
ought to be my guide. I have received 
no intimation from the authorities co- 
ordinate with me that they think the 
number should be reduced; and the 
Report of 1887 makes some recommen- 
dations for adding to their work and 
enabling the number of Masters to be 
thereby diminished, but does not say 
anything about reducing the number of 
Referees. My Lords, I am of opinion that 
‘he number of four was a right number 
for the purpose in view at the time it 
was determined upon, and I think so 
still. When there is so much complaint 
of delay in the Courts, I did not think 
I could willingly be responsible for 
diminishing any channel of relief to the 
congestion. But Iam bound to admit 
the office has not hitherto met the 
expectations of those who created it. 
The cause has, I believe, heen attribut- 
able to the misfortune of the ill-health 
from which, almost from the first, more 
than one of the Referees suffered, 
and those who are aware how great an 
age was reached by more than one of 
these officials before actual retirement 
will not be surprised that the business 
dwindled. It is my belief that had the 
fortunes of the office been different, a 
different return of its utility would have 
been obtained. Ihave done my best, as 
I was glad to see reported to have been 
fully admitted in ‘‘ another place,” to 
infuse vigour and efficiency into that 
most valuable office; and it is the fact 
that the amount of business has already 
materially increased. Now, I wish to 
say something as to the Chancery 
Division, which, however, was not 
referred to in any detail. It was de- 
scribed generally as over-crowded with 
overpaid officers. I admit, indeed I have 
more than once stated to your Lordships, 
that there are points in which I believe 
the administration of the Chancery 
Division might be improved and material 
reductions made. A Commitiee, of 
which my noble and learned Friend the 
Master of the Rolls was Chairman, made 
recommendations on that subject which 
I have been desirous to carry into effect 
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ever since I have been in Office. But 
the scheme submitted to me was based 
on the addition of a sixth Judge, and 
until I am given to understand that such 
an addition, which I believe to be neces- 
sary, is unattainable, I am not in a 
position to take up another scheme. I 
may mention, however, that the general 
scheme of reduced salaries, commencing 
at £1,200 and rising to £1,500, has been 
applied to this Division as well as to 
the others. It was stated that a novel 
system had been introduced and caused 
dissatisfaction, that the junior clerks in 
the Chambers of the Chancery Division 
were appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and not by the Chief Clerks. That is 
provided for by the Judicature Acts; 
and in so acting I and my Predecessors 
have been merely complying with the 
Statute. But the system which appears 
to be suggested in preference is utterly 
contrary, i believe, to the principles of 
the Public Service, according to which 
salaried officers must be appointed by 
the heads of Departments responsible 
to Parliament. I find a charge made 
that £600 a-year is paid to an officer to 
look after the ushers. I have to guess 
that this refers to the office of Super- 
intendent of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
He has the whole responsibility, not 
only for the care and cleaning of that 
great public building, but also for the 
preservation of order. He has under 
him a staff of 150 men; and the police 
are relieved of duty there. It is a most 
responsible and arduous post; and the 
salary is no more than that of a first- 
class clerk. An officer called the 
Superintendent of Stationery was also 
referred to, and I think it was said he 
had £300 a-year for filling the inkbottles. 
ln fact, he has the whole supplying of 
stationery and books throughout the 
Courts and offices. He was an instance 
of an officer transferred, and not 
abolished. His present duties are 
regulated under the recommendations of 
a Committee formed by the Lord 
Chancellor at the uest of the 
Stationery Office, and I believe the 
system has effected a most beneficial 
economy in relation to the Stationery 
Office. I have not mentioned the 
Judges’ clerks, as to whom it is com- 
lained that they cost £8,700. My 
rds, the existing arrangements is that 
each Judge is to have one clerk; I 
hardly think it can be s2riously sug- 
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gested that a functionary of such dignity 
and with so much labour as a Judge 
should have no clerk at all. As far 
as cost is concerned, I believe the 
saving under this head amounts to 
at least as much again as the exist- 
ing charge. There is only left for 
me to remark on the criticisms upon 
the Lord Chancellor’s immediate official 
surroundings. The multitude of his 
secretaries and of his ceremonial atten- 
dants appeared both to amuse and 
to shock those who referred to them. 
The ceremonial, I think, is more for 
your Lordships to consider than for me ; 
I have no desire to perpetuate any pomp 
and circumstances which your Lordships 
would desire your Speaker to dispense 
with. Butin point of fact I have no 
ceremonial officer personal to myself 
who was not declared necessary, and his 
salary confirmed in the Report of the 
Commission of 1874. Both the number 
and the cost of the Lord Chancellor’s 
personal attendants has been reduced 
even below that which was recommended 
by that Commission. There is no office 
of Purse Bearer ; the purse is carried by 
the Lord Chancellor’s confidential clerk. 
There are not three Private Secretaries, 
as has been stated, but two. One of 
them, for my ecclesiastical business, is 
the same who was Secretary of Presenta- 
tions in 1874; it has been said that the 
Commission thought the salary might be 
reduced on a vacancy; it was never sug- 
gested by the Commission that Mr. 
Thesiger should be prejudiced. I doubt 
if any Minister’s secretaries are fewer in 
number, or have so much and so delicate 
correspondence to deal with. As to the 
Permanent Secretary, he is no more part 
of the Lord Chancellor’s personal attend - 
ants than is the Permanent Secretaryjof 
any other great Department of the 
State. The office is of modern creation, 
arising out of the concentration, under 
the Judicature and other Acts, of the 
administrative departments of the law 
under the Lord Chancellor, as, in fact, a 
Minister of Justice. The principal per- 
sonal officer of the Lord Chancellor, who 
formerly received £1,200 per annum, 
until 1874, when the Commission recom- 
mended that £1,000 was enough, has 
been abolished and ceased to exist. It 
is true that the first Permanent Secretary 
was appointed from the personal office 
which he held before. But I feel bound 
to say that what I believe each of my 
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Predecessors would say, that for ability, 
industry, and zeal it would have been 
impossible to find a gentleman better 
fitted for the post. I haveno doubt the 
Treasury Minute or other documents 
relating to the constitution of the office 
could be obtained by moving for them. 
As to the salary of £1,500, it is materi- 
ally lower than that of any other Per- 
manent Secretary of a Department of 
State presided over by a Minister. Two 
objections I have been informed were 
taken at the time when the constitution 
of the office was proposed by the then 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Cairns--who 
was ex-Chancellor—said he did not 
think the office would be maintained 
in the hands of one holder asa perman- 
ent office if the salary were less than 
£2,500. The Treasury recorded their 
doubt whether any one officer—or suc- 
cession of officers —could, for any length 
of time, perform all the duties laid upon 
this office. I ought not, perhaps, to 
pass from these questions of public ex- 
penditure without correcting the expres- 
sion which has been reported about 
robbing the taxpayer. I am, my Lords, 
no less the guardian of the suitors than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
guardian of the taxpayer; but I am 
bound to point out that all the expenses 
of these offices are borne by the suitor, 
that these offices are, at least, self-sup- 
porting and cost the general taxpayer 
nothing. I regret to have been obliged 
to go into so much detail and occupy so 
much time, and I will only add this 
much, that while I deprecate the in- 
justice to individuals and the injury to 
the Public Service which is done by 
reckless and indiscriminate attacks, I 
am in complete accord with the feeling 
displayed in Parliament that a vigilent 
watch must be kept in order to establish 
and maintain both the economy and the 
efficiency for which, as regards the legal 
establishments, the Lord Chancellor is 
responsible; and while I will defend to 
the utmost of my power any officer under 
my jurisdiction from unjust charges and 
insinuations which he is precluded from 
answering for himself, I am glad that 
it should be clearly known that the 
efforts which, with the assistance of the 
Committees already referred to, I have 
been making and will continue to make, 
are supported by the general feeling of 
Parliament. 


Lord Halsbury 


{LORDS} 
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Lorpv ESHER desired to say, with 
respect to the Registrar in Bankruptcy 
who had been referred to, as it was his 
duty to hear appeals from the Registrar, 
that, in his opinion, this gentleman was 
a conscientious, hard-working, very able, 
and very efficient officer, and entirely 
worthy of the appointment which he 
held. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he had 
listened with interest to the statement 
read by the noble and learned Lord, 
who had pointed out with great clear- 
ness the disadvantage under which he 
suffered in not having a representative 
in the other House when attacks were 
made upon him without Notice. He 
thought it was quite natural that the 
noble and learned Lord should have 
taken the first opportunity of answering 
these personal attacks, and he felt sure 
that no noble Lord would wish to make 
attacks on the noble and learned Lord. 
But he did not think it was convenient 
to deal with the whole general subject 
without Notice, as it was one of con- 
siderable importance. There had been 
a long debate on the matter, which was 
one of importance, in the House of 
Commons, and its decision was come to 
by only a small majority. If Notice 
had been given, many noble Lords 
might have been anxious to take part 
in the debate. In these circumstances it 
was not necessary for him to express 
any opinion. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, that he was 
Chairman of the Committee referred to, 
which was appointed to consider the 
working of the Central Office. But, like 
the noble Earl, he was not aware, till a 
couple of hours before, that his noble 
and learned Friend was about to make a 
statement, and he was therefore noi able 
and had not materials to go into the 
matter with anything like detail. He 
quite agreed with his noble and learned 
Friend that there was a great difference 
between attacks made by irresponsible 
and anonymous persons, and those made 
in the other House of Parliament, and 
by persons occupying an important 
position. He only wished to refer to 
that portion of his noble and learned 
Friend’s speech with which he was able 
to deal from personal knowledge. It 
was found some time ago that reform 
was wanted in the Central Office that 
there were too many officers, and that 
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the work was imperfectly done from 


want of organization. Certain recom- 
mendations were made, some of which 
largely interfered with his noble and 
learned Friend’s patronage. He desired 
to say that these recommendations were 
most loyally supported by his noble and 
learned Friend, though the Committee 
was not appointed by his noble and 
learned Friend, and he was by no means 
bound by its Report. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS ACT, 1888, REPEAL 
BILL.—(No. 282.) 

(The Lord Denman.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved,‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS(The Marquess of Sartszury), 
in moving the rejection of the Bill, said, 
their Lordships could hardly consent to 
the repeal of an Act passed in the present 
year. 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION BILL. 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
(No. 264.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY to tat BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow), in 
moving that the Bill be now reada second 
time, said that for some time past 
fishermen had complained of the de- 
struction of immature fish, and of the 
increase of steam trawlers which could 
go into the shallow and less accessible 
parts of bays, and were in the habit of 
destroying young fish and throwing 
rubbish into the estuaries of rivers. 
Some time ago a Commission, under the 
presidency of the late Lord Dalhousie, 
had inquired into the subdject, and made 
certain recommendations, some of which 
were embodied in the Scotch Fisheries 
Act. The Scotch Act gave power to the 
Fishery Boards to prohibit fishing 
within certain areas and to make bye- 
laws and regulations. An objection, 
however, remained in the Scotch Act, and 
that was that there was no representa- 
tive of the fishing industry itself on the 
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Board. In this country there was now 
machinery at hand, in the new County 
Councils, to which it was proposed by 
the Bill to entrust with a power to regu- 
late fisheries in their districts. The Bill 
proposed to add to the Fisheries Com- 
mittee appointed by the Borough or 
County Council a number of represen- 
tatives of the fishing industry equal to 
that of the members of the County 
Council. The Bill would enable sea 
fisheries committees to be established on 
every part of the coast where they might 
be required. There was one important 
omission in the Bill, which he hoped to 
remedy if their Lordships read the Bill a 
second time, and that was that Boards 
of Salmon Conservators had not had 
their authority preserved by the bill as 
it came up from the other House. The 
salmon conservators had made repre- 
sentations to the Board of Tradeon the 
subject, and he proposed in Committee 
to insert regulations to meet the defect. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord - 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7uesday next. 


MUNICIPAL FUNDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
(No. 278.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoean), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, it was a 
Bill for authorizing the expenditure of 
local rates in Ireland in promoting or 
opposing Bills in Parliament, and in 
defraying the cost of the necessary legal 
proceedings incidental thereto. Their 
Lordships were, perhaps, aware that, 
unlike the circumstances under which 
municipalities in England existed, 
municipalities in Ireland had no power 
to expend rates, or money derived from 
rates, either in the promotion or the 
proposition of Bills in Parliament. The 
matter was brought before Her 
Majesty’s Government recently in an 
application that was made by a depu- 
tation of the Lord Mayor and Munici- 
pality of Dublin to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the loan of £500,000, 
three-fourths of which was to be applied 
to the reduction of their debt, and one- 
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fourth in the promotion of public works 
in Dublin. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pointed out that he was 
unable to lend public money for this 
purpose, and suggested that the Cor- 
poration should promote a Bill to attain 
their object. It was found, however, 
that it was beyond the power of the 
Corporation to do so, and that there 
were no means whereby they could 
apply the rates for such purposes. Sub- 
sequently, upon a consultation between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
representatives of the municipal author- 
ities in Ireland, it was decided that the 
better plan would be, in order to 
assimilate the Irish with the English 
practice in this matter, to apply to 
Ireland the provisions of the English 
Borough Funds Act, 1872. This would 
be carried out by the Bill which he now 
asked their Lordships to read a second 
time. Whilst the provisions of this Bill 
were in the main similar to those of the 
English Act of 1872, there were two 
exceptions which, perhape, he ought to 
mention. In the first place under the 
English Act no expenditure of the 
rates for such purposes could be in- 
curred unless it was approved by a 
resolution of the owners and ratepayers 
of the district, whereas under this present 
Bill they proposed that the vote of ap- 
proving or disapproving of this expen- 
diture of the local rates should be taken 
by the resolution of a general meeting 
of all persons qualified to take part in 
the election of membersof the governing 
body of the district ; and, secondly, there 
was another point of difference between 
this Bill and the English Act in this re- 
Va that whereas in the English Act 
the proposed expenditure was forbidden 
unless it had the approval of the Local 
Government Board or the Secretary of 
State, in the Bill, the second reading 
of which he now moved, it was proposed 
that the expenditure should not be in- 
curred if disapproved of by the Local 
Government Board of Ireland or the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. These were the points upon 
which the two measures differed. This 
- Bill would carry out an object to which 
he believed the consent of the two 
former Governments had been given. 
At all events, he had been so informed. 
It was brought into the other House of 
Parliament by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and also by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer and the Chief Secretary 
tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
it passed through the other House with 
perfect unanimity, and he ho it 
would also meet with their Lordships’ 
approval. 


Moved,‘ That the Bill be now read 2:,” 
—( The Lord Privy Seal.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he did not 
wish to interfere with the second read- 
ing of this Bill. He thought it ought 
to be read a second time, because its 
principle was good, and it wouid bea 
useful ‘piece of legislation. The noble 
Ear! was a little in error in stating the 
disabilities of corporate bodies in Ire- 
land. Corporations in Ireland had certain 
powers for the construction of works 
and for sanitary purposes. The object 
of the present Bill was to enable them 
to promote or oppose Bills, or to prose- 
cute or defend certain legal proceedings 
and defray the expenses out of the 
rates. No doubt English Corporations 
had that power; and, as the English 
Corporations wers trusted with it, 
he would not oppose extending the 
same privilege to corporate bodies ia 
Ireland. Yet they must be very cautious 
in this matter. They must see that the 
Bill proposed by the noble Earl was 
essentially the same as the Aet of 1872, 
and furthermore, that there were those 
safeguards provided which were essen- 
tially necessary to prevent abuse. The 
safeguard under the English Act of 
1872 was that, in the first instance, the 
proper officer on his responsibility 
should approve of the step proposed to 
be taken, while the provisions of this 
Bill did not place on the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the Chief Secretary the 
responsibility of examining into the 
thing and approving of it. The pro- 
vision was that the proposed expendi- 
ture should not be incurred if, after 
the lapse of a stated time, they had not 
expressed disapproval of it. He also 
thought that there should be some safe- 
guard provided against the temptations 
to litigation which such a measure as 
this might hold out to small and irre- 
spousible communities, as many of the 
Irish townships undoubtedly were. 

Tue Eart or MEATH said, he was 
afraid that if the Bill passed as it stood 
at present they would have a great deal 
of litigation in the case of small 
boroughs, and he did hope that the re- 
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commendations of the noble and learned 
Lord who had just cat down would 
be very seriously considered by Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. If it were pos- 
sible, he would like to see the operation 
of this Bill limited to townships of 
not less than 10,000 inhabitants. ith 
that limitation he thought they might 
safely pass this Bill, and he very 
earnestly hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would take into considera- 
tion the possible risk of promoting liti- 
gation with the view of preventing 
small boroughs from being ruined. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next; 
and Standing Order No. XXXY. to be 
considered in order to its being dis- 
pensed with. 


COMPANIES RELIEF BILL.—(No. 241.) 
(The Earl of Crawford.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.”—( The Earl of Crawford.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxssury) observed, that it appeared to 
him to be a somewhat serious Bill, as 
attempting by a side wind to evade the 
prone of the Companies Act of 1862. 

e would not object to the Motion to 
gu into Committee, but would reserve 
liberty to himself to limit the applica- 
tion of the measure, so that it should 
give relief only in cases when persons 
had acted in a valid and honest manner. 
In his opinion the Bill, as it stood, 
would have too sweeping and general 
an effect. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD remarked, 
that it had been pointed out to him that 
the words in Olause 2 would go almost 
beyond the Preamble of the Bill, and, 
therefore, he thought it would be to the 
interests of all parties, especially after 
what had fallen from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, if he were to postpone the pre- 
sent stage of the Bill, so that further 
time should be given for the considera- 
tion of Amendments. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he con- 
sidered the Bill unsound in principle, 
and one which the House ought not to 
assent to. If passed in its present form, 
it would cover and give legal validity 
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to a great number of transactions 
which might be of a very fraudulent 
character. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EAST AFRICA—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
rose to call attention to the Correspon- 
dence respecting the suppression of the 
Slave Trade in South African waters, 
because on perusal of the Papers which 
had been presented since the discussion 
took place in their Lordships’ House, 
many matters which appeared simple 
and easy before seemed to him, at least, 
to be beset with many difficulties, and 
poulis with many dangers. He should 

e glad, therefore, if the Prime 
Minister would give some further ex- 
planations on the subject. In the first 
place, he should be glad to know 
whether any definite arrangements in 
the shape of a Treaty, or anything ap- 
proaching to a Treaty, had been 
executed between this country and 
Germany, or was contemplated. The 
word the Prime Minister used the other 
day was that there was an ‘“‘ understand- 
ing.” If, however, there was anything 
more fruitful of misunderstandings than 
another it was an “ understanding.” 
They were so indefinite that miscon- 
ceptions were almost certain to arise. It 
appeared from what the noble Marquess 
said that evening, that misunderstand- 
ing about some not unimportant points 
had already taken place as regarded 
the understanding between us and 
France. He wished to know, not so 
much what was the object of the 
blockade, but rather against what com- 
modities or goods the blockade was to 
be made. In fact, what was contra- 
band? He could not well ask what was 
contraband of war, because we were not 
at war ; and it would be rather ridicu- 
lous to inquire what was contraband 
of peace. But he asked what was con- 
traband in that particular blockade. 
The Correspondence was rather peculiar 
on that point. In the Memoraadum 
communicated by Count Leyden on 
October 8, it was stated that— 

“‘ The object of such a blockade would be to 
cut off all traffic with the insurgent coast dis- 
tricts, and especially that in slave vessels, and 
the carriage of arms and ammunition.” 


The words ‘all traffic” were not used 
3G 
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further on ; they were dropped in 
Count Hatzfeldt’s letter to the noble 
Marquess, and were not mentioned 
in the noble Marquess’s reply to Count 
Hatzfeldt, nor in his despatch to Sir 
Edward Malet. In the latter despatch 
the noble Marquess said that ‘‘the 
blockade will be strictly limited to the 
two objects I have named ’’—that was 
to say, to the prevention of the exporta- 
tion of slaves and the importation of 
arms. But there was nothing in those 
Papers to show whether that view of 
the matter was accepted by Germany. 
That was a point of the utmost import- 
ance, because the blockade of all traffic 
along a great strip of coast in time of 
profound peace was, he believed, what 
no nation had attempted before, and 
what he imagined was absolutely con- 
trary to International Law as generally 
understood. He should like, therefore, 
to know against what objects the blockade 
was directed, and if they were clearly 
and distinctly defined. He also wished 
to know how the blockade was to be 
carried out—whether the action of the 
British ships was to be confined to the 
coast line that was under British in- 
fluence, and whether the action of the 
German ships was to be confined to the 
part of the coast under German in- 
fluence. That was, he thought, a point 
of too much importance to be left to be 
decided as a matter of detail by the 
admirals on the station. It would be 
idle to expect any distinction to be 
drawn, in the native mind at any rate, 
between the action of German and of 
English ships if they were operating 
conjointly in the same waters. Then 
he wanted further to know how far our 
operations were to be limited to opera- 
tions by sea. On that point the corre- 
spondence was a little ominous. The 

emorandum communicated by Count 
Leyden said— 

‘* Tt appears doubtful to the German Govern- 

ment whether military expeditions into the in- 
terior are suited for such a purpose.” 
But there was a very large line between 
operations by sea and military expedi- 
tions into the interior. Military expedi- 
. tions into the interior would not include 
operations on the coast—certainly they 
would not include the landing of seamen 
and marines or the bombarding of coast 
towns. The Memorandum proceeded to 
say that— 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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‘‘Under these circumstances it a de- 
sirable to confine the joint action of Germany 
and England in support of the Sultan at first 
to maritime action.’’ 


But there was nothing in that document 
to say that Germany was not to be at 
liberty at any time to engage in military 
operations. The operations were to be 
confined to maritime operations; “at 
first.” That last expression appeared 
to imply that it was contemplated that 
at some future time the joint action of 
England and Germany might be directed 
towards military operations on shore. 
The noble Marquess, the other day, said 
distinctly in that House that there had 
been no suggestion or intention of any 
military action. He confessed, for him- 
self, he did not see how that was quite 
compatible with what he had read from 
Count Leyden’s Memorandum. But 
what was, perhaps, the most important 
part of the matter was to define clearly 
what was military action. What was 
to be our position if Germany, for in- 
stance, thought it necessary to bombard 
some places on the coast, or Zanzibar 
itself; and how far were we to be at 
liberty to withdraw from the arrange- 
ment or understanding in such a con- 
tingency? It was most essential that it 
should be distinctly laid down that on 
no occasion should we be called upon to 
act on the coast or on land, and we 
ought to have some assurance by the 
agreement that no operations of that 
kind should be undertaken. If any- 
thing of that sort was done it would be 
utterly impossible for us to avoid re- 
sponsibility—at any rate, as far as the 
native mind was concerned. The 
Natives could not well make a distinction 
between Englishmen who were making 
it very inconvenient for them at sea, 
and Germans who might also be making 
themselves very disagreeable to them 
and annoying them onland. Therefore, 
especially in view of our good name 
among the Natives, it was very im- 
portant that our position should be safe- 
guarded in that respect, and that we 
should not be drawn into operations of 
a nature of which we should not ap- 
prove. Then, as to the whole nature 
and character of that blockade, he asked 
what were our rights and duties, and, 
above all, what were our responsibilities 
under the eircumstances? Blockade in 
war was a very simple matter. To 
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establish it it was only necessary that 
there should be due notice of it and tbat 
it should be effective. But this was not 
a blockade of war. W> were not at 
war with anybody, and, therefore, ac- 
cording to International Law, a block- 
ade of the usual character could not 
come into force in that case. A block- 
ado without the right of visitation and 
of search and of stopping vessels would 
be of little worth. Those rights were 
acquired by belligerents, and only by 
belligerents. There was another way 
in which those rights could be acquired, 
and that was by Treaty. In regard to 
the Slave Trade, we had treaties with 
nearly all powers allowing us the right 
of visitation and search in the case of 
all vessels reasonably suspected of being 
slavers. He believed that was not 
the case as far as France was con- 
cerned, but at any rate it was the 
case with other nations, and with the 
United States. But this blockade was 
not directed merely against the exporta- 
tion of slaves, it was directed alsu 
against the importation of arms ; and he 
was not aware that this country had any 
Treaty with any European Power, or 
with the United States, giving by Treaty 
aright of visitation and search in the 
ease of vessels suspected of carrying 
arms. He should like to know what 
our rights were with respect, say, to 
German or United States vessels. 
What were our rights and responsi- 
bilities in enforcing this blockade so far 
as the importation of arms was con- 
cerned against United States vessels? 
He thought we were entering upon a 
= with a light heart when it might 
@ necessary to pursue it some day with 
a heavy one. Germany, France, and 
Great Britain were more or less in- 
terested and engaged in this matter. 
All those Powers had great interests in 
this portion of the world. It was all 
very well to talk about community of 
interests between England and Germany; 
but although there was in a certain 
sense a community of interest between 
all civilized nations when dealing with 
barbarous or semi-barbarous peoples, 
there was at the same time a great 
conflict wherever civilized nations were 
engaged in colonizing, in gaining influ- 
ence, and pushing their trade in un- 
developed countries. The whole situa- 
tion in that respect was a very difficult 
one, and it would be so even if the con- 
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dition of Europe were entirely normal. 
No one could pretend, however, that 
the condition of Europe was normal. 
As far as this country was concerned 
our position was, he believed, a very 
ood one. It had never been better. 
e were in a state of profound peace, 
and it was difficult to see any reason 
why such a happy state of things should 
not continue. But it was idle to pre- 
tend that the other two Powers inte- 
rested were as well situated in that 
respect. It was certain that if a cause 
of quarrel were at any time required, 
a cause would be found at any mo- 
ment in the operations of this blockade. 
There was nothing on which nations were 
so properly sensitive as the honour of 
their Flag upon thesea. He did not 
anticipate that there would be any cause 
of quarrel sought; but in such a ticklish 
condition of affairs it appeared to him 
that, were matters brought to a state of 
tension in Europe, it might be suddenly 
changed into a state of conflict by acom- 
paratively trifling incident arising out of 
the blockade. We were therefore enter- 
ing upon a course which might not only 
lead us into great difficulties, but might 
place us in a very false position, so false 
that we might find it difficult to extri- 
cate ourselves from it. What was it we 
were going to receive in exchange? 
What was the object of the blockade ? 
It was believed that it had originated im 
a desire to restore the authority of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. While recognizing 
its advantages, he doubted whether the 
process would be successful. But the 
main object was the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. That was an object 
with which everyone sympathized most 
deeply, and he believed the sentiment of 
the country would be strongly in favour 
of making great sacrifices to put a stop 
to that most horrible traffic. It was, 
however, doubtful whether the means 
adopted were the best. It was, at any 
rate, strange that the persons most 
deeply interested in the matter—the 
Universities Mission—looked upon the 
blockade with great disfavour, and their 
opinion ought to be of some weight. 
There were two ways of putting down 
the Slave Trade—either by stopping the 
exportation or cutting off from the mar- 
kets. That was an operation in which 
this country had been engaged for the 
last century, and one in which Germany 
had but lately become interested. There 
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was another way—that of enabling the 
people from whom the supplies of slaves 
were drawn to be strong enough to help 
themselves. It was obvious that if they 
could stop the importation of arms and 
ammunition, the partially civilized tribes 
would be unable to defend themselves 
against their warlike and savage neigh- 
bours, and certainly against the slave- 
raiders, who were armed. He doubted 
whether we could prevent these people 
from getting arms or ammunition, or 
whether any blockade would deprive the 
slave-raiders of their arms and ammuni- 
tion. By stopping the importation of 
arms they deprived the coast tribes of 
all means of protecting themselves. 
There was one other danger to fear—it 
was this, that we should infallibly suffer 
greatly in the estimation of the people. 
Rightly or wrongly, we stood high in the 
estimation of the people at present; 
rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, 
the Germans did not. This country 
would be mixed up with the Germans in 
this matter ; the Natives would not dis- 
tinguish between the two, and whatever 
odium Germany incurred would have to 
be shared by England. That was a 
great misfortune and an important factor 
to be considered in the case. Asarule, 
partnerships of this kind were not desi- 
rable, and past records were not of such 
a character as to lead this country to 
expect that it would reap any great 
benefit from the partnership. He would 
only add, in conclusion, that he was 
anxious to obtain fuller, clearer, and 
more definite information, and he hoped 
the noble Marquess would be able to 
supply it. 

Int PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSatissury): 
My Lords, I think that my noble Friend 
in reading these Papers has imagined 
that the despatch from Count Leyden is 
a statement of the policy of this country, 
and that we were prepared to defend it. 
I cannot accept any such interpretation. 
I inserted the Memorandum to show 
how these negotiations commenced. It 
is a statement that proceeds from the 
. German Government, expressing their 
opinion. It is not my purpose nor my 
duty to explain their policy. The lan- 
guage which they use they will, no doubt, 
be able to defend ; but I entirely decline 
to be in any way bound by anything 
that is stated in that Memorandum. 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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The only thing which binds Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is the communica- 
tion from the Foreign Office to Count 
Hatzfeldt, which appears signed with 
myname. Anything outside ofthe four 
corners of that document does not bind 
England in any way. I may say that I 
think my noble Friend rather exagge- 
rates the effect of some of the language 
of the German Memorandum. He saw 
a threat of military action in the words 
‘at first,’’ whereas the words were ob- 
viously merely used for the sake of diplo- 
matic caution, so as not to bind the Go- 
vernment unnecessarily in circumstances 
which have not yet arisen. There is no 
ground for believing that the German 
Government have any intention to resort 
to any action on shore. I have strong 
grounds for believing the contrary, but, 
at all events, whether they do so or not, 
with that we have nothing todo. We 
have merely engaged in certain naval 
operations, and we have not the slightest 
intention of engaging in military opera- 
tions. Then my noble Friend insists 
upon the use of words of a similar kind 
to the words in the German Memo- 
randum—nawmely, that the object of such 
a blockade will be to cut off all traffic to 
a certain coast, especially that in slave 
vessels. I noticed that phrase, and at 
once objected ; and I was informed that 
there was not any intention on the part 
of the German Government to ask for 
the suppression of all traffic. But, of 
course, such an understanding as that 
cannot depend upon a verbal interpre- 
tation. In that Note to Count Hatzfeldt, 
and in Count Hatzfeldt’s Note to me, 
the blockade is distinctly siated to be 
against the importation of munitions of 
war and the exportation of slaves; and 
it is for nothing else; and that is the 
only object we shall have. As to the 
international position of the blockade, 
my noble Friend will see that this coast 
is no doubt mainly a German coast; but 
there are menaces of insurrection on the 
English coast also. The coast behind 
whieh German influence lies is in rebel- 
lion against the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
There are several precedents for the 
blockading by a Sovereign of a portion 
of his dominions which are in rebellion 
against him. Weare acting as his allies 
in the matter, and it is against these 
insurgents, especially the Arab Slave 
Traders, that the blockades is exercised. 
There are several precedents which fully 
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justify us in exercising all the rights of 
blockade as against this insurgent popu- 
lation, and among those rights we have 
the power of stopping ships which are 
suspected of carrying munitions of war, 
and of preventing all ships that intend 
to break the blockade. The French 
Government have not the slightest doubt 
of the legality of that position, and I 
do not see how any difference of opinion 
can arise with them upon the subject. 
My noble Friend seemed to think that 
the action of the German Government 
was actuated by some hostility towards 
France in this matter, and that there 
was great danger of tension between 
the two Powers, and the possibility of 
some collision arising. Ican assure my 
noble Friend that the very reverse is the 
case. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, inter- 
posing, explained that what he said 
was that the circumstances were pecu- 
liar, and that eventualities might occur 
in Europe which would produce a state 
of tension between the two countries, 
and that that tension might be snapped 
by an incident of this blockade. 

Tue Maxquess or SALISBURY: I 
am glad to hear that. It is entirely my 
own opinion that there is in this matter 
no feeling of hostility and no danger of 
friction between these two Govern- 
ments. But I think my noble Friend 
has much exaggerated the part which 
France bears in this matter. In the 
speech of M. Goblet which has been 
quoted, he disclaimed any great 
French interest in these parts. The 
only interest France has is an acci- 
dental interest, which she is trying very 
hard to get rid of. The Arab dhows 
will occasionally obtain surreptitiously 
and on false pretexts French papers 
and will float the French colours; but a 
French ship is going out there to pro- 
vent that wrong issue of the papers and 
that abuse of the French Flag. There- 
fore I do not anticipate the slightest 
danger of any difficulty with France on 
the subject of tiis blockade. Un- 
doubtedly the interest of France is not 
prominent, and that difficulty is not 
likely to arise. I think I have now 
answered the questions of my noble 
Friend, The only point on which I have 
still to offer any remark is with regard 
to the separate action of the two Admi- 
rals. No doubt it is our opinion that 
separate action should be preserved. 
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No doubt the two Admirals themselves 
are of that opinion, and have arranged 
accordingly ; but I hesitate to bind our 
Admiral by any absolute prohibition 
which would prevent him from taking 
the course of action which in his own 
diecretion, acting in the circumstances 
on the spot, he may think necessary. 
Still, the Admirals are quite aware that 
in our judgment it is better for the 
forces to act apart. I do not myself 
attach much importance to that con- 
sideration on which my noble Friend 
dwelt—namely, that the Germans and 
English will get confused in the Native 
mind. I think the Natives have a mind 
more perspicacious than my noble Friend 
gives them credit for, and that they per- 
fectly well know the difference between 
the two nations. I think it is unde- 
sirable that German ships should be en- 
gaged in stopping English traders. It 
is much better that English people 
should be dealt with by their own offi- 
cers. On that ground I very much 
hope that any operations which may be 
necessary: —probably they will hardly be 
necessary—in the neighbourhood of that 
coast where the English are interested 
will be conducted entirely by English 
vessels. I think my noble Friend alto- 
gether drew in too dark and sombre 
colours the character of these operations, 
and attached to them a larger import- 
ance than they deserved. We are really, 
after all, doing in respect to slaves what 
we have been doing for any number of 
years; only we are doing it under the 
more efficient circumstances of a block- 
ade, and we shall be able, therefore, to 
exercise a vigilance and control which 
otherwise we should not have had. 
There is no doubt that the Slave Trade 
has increased in malignity and volume 
very largely in recent years. We have 
a proof of that in the various outbreaks 
that have taken place in Nyassa, in the 
Soudan, and on the Zanzibar coast. We 
have a proof of it in the very clear ac- 
count of travellers and Missionaries who 
have gone inland; and, from all that 
we hear, the cruelties which now attach 
to the Slave Trade far exceed rag 
which attached to it in former times. 

cannot look upon it as an evil that we 
have got the active assistance and the 
pledged co-operation of a Power co 
great as Germany in resisting tho 
spread of this great evil upon a par- 
ticular coast where it has lately shown 
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the greatest signs of spreading. But 
my noble Friend asks me what we are to 
ain by the existence of this blockade ? 
ell, if it had been a question whe- 
ther or not any operations should have 
been undertaken, I could understand 
my noble Friend asking the question. 
I could understand a man saying, ‘‘ We 
have gone on peaceably for a long while 
in the old way, without any great success, 
it is true; but why should we encounter 
new and unknown hazards when the 
original path of action still remains open 
to us?” The point which I wish to 
press on the noble Lord is, that the ques- 
tion we had to decide was, not whether 
there should be operations or not, but 
whether we should see Germany con- 
ducting them by herself or not. We 
had also to consider the hazardous posi- 
tion occupied by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
We cannot abandon Zanzibar to its fate, 
or allow it to incur any risk which the 
course of events may bring upon it. We 
are bound to watch over it, and the 
question which really presented itself to 
us was whether we should watch over it 
more effectively by standing aside and 
renouncing, not only all co-operation, 
but all voice in the operations that were 
taking place; or whether we should not 
rather show our friendship and interest 
in the Sultan more effectually by acting 
up to the professions which we have 
made for any number of years, by join- 
ing in more efficacious measures against 
the Slave Trade, which we have pursued 
with so great persistency, and by joining 
also in cutting off from the slave dealers 
that supply of new and deadly arms 
which science has furnished, and which 
enables them to reduce to a state of 
utter vassalage and to inflict the most 
terrible and innumerable evils upon the 
helpless and unarmed populations on 
that vast Continent. Those poor people 
fave no arms, and have no money to 
buy them. They are helpless before a 
resolute and unscrupulous and fully- 
armed race, such as these slave-trading 
Arabs, and we can only effectually pre- 
vent this by diminishing the power of 
evil and the power of oppressing them 
- possessed by their persecutors, and 
possessed by those persecutors because 
they have come in contact with the 
science and the progress of the Christian 
world, and have bought from us the 
arms of destruction, in the manufacture 


of which, unhappily, we have acquired 
The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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such deadly skill. I can assure my 
noble Friend there is nothing new in the 
policy of excluding and shutting out 
arms. It has been under discussion 
again and again. It has been carried 
out, as he will see, on the Congo. 
We have endeavoured to carry it 
out in the Soudan; but, unfortunately, 
have not been successful, and we are 
suffering a very disagreeable conflict at 
the present moment in consequence. It 
is a policy the soundness of which up to 
this time has been generally recognized ; 
and I cannot believe my noble Friend 
will find any considerable number of 
men familiar with the problems of that 
trade and of that coast who will con- 
demn us for trying to diminish the im- 
portation of armsintotheinterior. When 
we have prevented the taking of arms 
by a blockade, and have taken part in 
the prevention of the exportation of 
slaves — when we have done that, 
we shall not have departed from any 
sound principle, and we shall have 
obtained powerful assistance for the 
policy which we have pursued, and the 
objects for which we have always beén 
anxious; we shall have secured a voice 
and control in the operations which are 
carried on upon that coast; we shall 
have put ourselves in the best position 
to assist our ally the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and to secure his permanence and his 
independence; and, I should think, 
when we have done these things, we 
shall have struck a very heavy blow at 
the Slave Trade without incurring any 
of the dangers which my noble Friend 
has indicated, and which could only 
have been incurred if we had under- 
taken measures beyond our own element 
—the sea, orif we had undertaken any 
of those larger and wider enterprizes 
which my noble Friend mistakenly attri- 
butes to the Government. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
only key of the situation was to con- 
sider whether, under the circumstances, 
it was wise or prudent for us to hold 
aloof. Whatever might be the merits 
or demerits of the policy which we had 
pursued in the past with regard to Ger- 
many, on which he reserved his opinion, 
the question we had now to consider 
was what, in the actual position of 
affairs, was for our own interests and 
those of the Sultan of Zanzibar and 
the civilized nations who were anxious 
to put down the Slave Trade? Hecould 
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not agree with the noble Earl that it 
would have been wise to refuse all co- 
operation with Germany in this matter— 
he entirely agreed with the Government 
that within certain limits we were right 
to co-operate with Germany; but he 
had heard with the greatest satisfaction 
the restrictions which the noble Mar- 
quess had imposed on our operations, 
and repudiation of any intention of 
carrying on operations inland. There 
was the more reason for caution in this 
respect, because we could not disguise 
from ourselves that Germany had her 
own schemes to further, in which we 
we had no interest. Germany had 
found herself in great embarrassments 
in consequence of the failure of the 
Colonization Company, and, naturally 
enough, she desired to re-establish her 
reputation. But it was no valid reason 
against co-operation with Germany, as 
far as our common interests were con- 
cerned, that she had other interests in 
Africa. In his opinion, it was far more 
likely that embarrassments in the future 
could be avoided by timely action such 
as was now contemplated. He had also 
heard, with true satisfaction, what the 
noble Marquess had said as to the policy 
of this country not to abandon the Sultan 
of Zanzibar. This was not only a matter 
of policy, but of national feeling, and it 
would have been ungenerous to abandon 
an ally of so many year’s standing, who, 
if allowance were made for the difficulties 
of his position, had done much to sup- 
press the Slave Trade, and had shown 
towards us a desire to consult our wishes 
as far as possible. It was more likely 
that the interests of our Indian subjects 
on the coast would be safeguarded if we 
acted in concert with Germany than if 
we had left Germany to take her own 
course alone. As we were acting in the 
name of the Sultan of Zanzibar, the 
blockade was quite in accord with the 
practice of nations. He agreed with the 
noble Marquess that the steps which he 
had taken were not a new departure, 
but a carrying out of old traditions. He 
would like, however, to know whether 
the noble Marquess had secured the co- 
operation of Portugal in this blockade. 
He hadno doubt the noble Marquess had 
been in communication with the Portu- 
guese Government, but he would, of 
course, not press the question if the 
noble Marquess did not think that it 
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would be prudent to make any state- 
ment. 

Toe Marqurss or SALISBURY 
said, he trusted the measures which had 
been taken would be successful. The 
assurances received made him believe 
that Portugal would co-operate with the 
two Powers thoroughly in adopting 
measures to prevent the exportation of 
slaves and the importation of arms. He 
knew the co-operation of Portugal in 
this matter would be invaluable. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, he had 
given a sort of pledge to make some 
observations when the Papers were in 
their hands, but he felt that it would be 
a kind of surplusage if he added any- 
thing to what had been said by his noble 
Friend, and with which he entirely 
agreed. With regard to what had been 
said by the noble Earl who brought 
forward the subject, there were certain 
things with which he agreed, but there 
was need of caution, and there might 
be considerable complications, but he 
could not say whether he concurred in 
the advice given, and he could not 
make out what the drift of it was. He 
wished also to entirely reserve him- 
self with regard to the arrangement as 
to the boundaries in the agreement with 
Germany. This country had made the 
greatest sacrifices, not only in money 
but in precious lives, in repressing this 
traffic; in fact, they had prided them- 
selves on the lion’s share in preventing 
slavery and putting down the Slave 
Trade during times past, and they had 
complained of the want of assistance 
which they received from one Power and 
another. This being the case, it ap- 
peared to him that there would have 
been some danger of their being placed 
in aa illogical position if they had re- 
fused to co-operate with one of the 
most important Powers in putting down 
that trade, because it was said that 
Power was not animated exclusively 
with a desire to end that trade, but was 


jalso actuated by commercial consider- 


ations. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock, 
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Tuesday, 20th November, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Mark 
Oldroyd, esquire, for Dewsbury. 

Poustic Bru — Ordered — First Reading — 
Land Purchase (Ireland) [385]. 


MOTION. 


—— 9 
NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 


Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) moved for a 


** Return of the actual Naval Expenditure, 
Ships added to and struck off the Navy Lists, 
with other details, from 1859 to 1888 inclusive, 
with totals and averages of triennial periods.” 


Mr. LANE (Cork Oo., E.) asked the 
noble and gallant Lord to supplement 
the Return by inserting a sub-head for 
information as to the amount of money 
spent on naval works and repairs in Ire- 
land. Many of the Irish Members de- 
sired information on this subject, such 
as would enable them to discuss the 
matter, for they had very often pressed 
it unsuccessfully in regard to the small 
proportion of money spent on naval 
architecture in Ireland. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
that he had no objection whatever to 
- addition of the information asked 

or. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Return standing upon the Paper was 
moved for as an unopposed Return. 

Me. LANE said, that there was no 
imtention to oppose the Return; all he 
asked was that it should be postponed 
for a day, so that the addition which he 
had suggested should be made. 

Lorp OUHARLES BERESFORD re- 
marked that his object in getting the 
Return was that it might be laid on the 
Table before the Naval Estimates were 
discussed ; and he should be very sorry 
if the delay now asked for prevented 
that from being done. 

* Mr. LANE said, that he would put 
down a Notice on the Paper asking for 
the additional information. 


Motion agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_o—_- 
ARMY (INDIA)—COLONELS’ ALLOW- 
ANOES. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Indian colonels drawing colo- 
nels’ allowances, who reside in any of 
the French, Portuguese, or Dutch Settle- 
ments in the neighbourhood of British 
India, can draw their allowance in 
sterling through their attorney in Lon- 
don, as permitted to do if resident in 
Oeylon ; and, if not, why not ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
No application from any Indian colonel 
residing in any French, Portuguese, or 
Dutch Settlement in the neighbourhood 
of British India to draw his allowance 
in sterling has been made to the Secre- 
tary of State. Such an application, if 
made, would receive due consideration. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—THE 
RIVER DOON. 


Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr Burghs) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the destruc- 
tion of large numbers of salmon and 
trout in the Doon in the month of Octo- 
ber last ; and what steps he intends to 
take to prevent the wholesale poisoning 
of fish by the discharge of poisonous 
matter into the river? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): I have inquired 
into this matter, and am informed that a 
number of salmon were found dead in 
ine Doon in the months stated in the 
Question; but that the cause of death 
was the salmon disease, and not the 
discharge of poisonous matter into the 
river. The Salmon Fisheries Act of 
1862 empowers District Boards to prose- 
cute persons who knowingly put delete- 
rious matters into a river, and prosecu- 
tions in these cases are not undertaken 
by the Crown. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 


VOLUNTEER CORPS—CAMP ALLOW- 

ANCE. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If there is any surplus 
from the camp allowance grant assigned 
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to Volunteer corps in the past drill sea- 
son available for proportionate division 
among the corps which have earned a 
ter sum, in accordance with the un- 
ertaking given ; and, if so, when, and 
in what manner, it will be distributed ? 
Tae FINANOIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
I much regret that there is no surplus 
on the item of camp allowance; but 
provision can be made from the Esti- 
mates for defraying the extra expenses 
incurred in camp by the Artillery Vol- 
unteers. My right hon. Friend (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) wishes that the case of the 
Infantry Volunteers cuuld also have beer 
met; but it must be remembered that 
the allotment of the money for camp 
allowance was made months before the 
camps were formed ; and that the effect 
of the concession asked for would be to 
penalize those corps which observed the 
fixed limit, as compared with those 
which took into camp numbers in excess 
of those authorized. 
NAVY (SHIPS) — PARTIALLY AR- 
MOURED BATTLE-SHIPS. 


Lorp OHARLES BERESFORD 
(Maryiebone, E.) asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, When, and in 
what manner, the Board of Admi- 
ralty are going to adopt the strong 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Navy Estimates for further investi- 
gating, with the aid of outside opinion, 
the value of those battle-ships with un- 
armoured ends which form the majority 
of the British Fleet ; and, having regard 
to the information lately given by the 
Secretary of State for War, as to the 
alarming effect of the high explosives 
on targets representing the unarmoured 
ends of these battle-ships, whether he 
will assure the House that experiments 
shall be undertaken as soon as possible 
in a practical and business-like manner 
with one of the vessels itself ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lorp Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
recommendation of the Report is as 
follows :— 

“Your Committee do not conceive it to be 
their duty to examine into and report upon the 
question of the design of these vessels. But in 
view of the adverse opinions expressed regard- 
ing them by high professional authorities, as 
well as on account of the evidence given by the 
Director of Naval Construction, your Commit- 
tee would press on the Admiralty the necessity 
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of further investigating, with the aid of outside 
opinion, the best means of distributing the pro- 
tective armour to be given to our battle-ships 
and cruisers in the future.” 


And this we shall be prepared to give 
effect to. The experiments recently car- 
ried out as to the effect of high explo- 
sives bursting inside a ship do not merely 
affect the unarmoured ends of ships, but 
any other portion of any ship which is 
devoid of vertical armour. To fire at 
the unarmoured part of one ship would 
be no test of the fighting capacity of the 
ship, unless the ship fired at were al- 
lowed to return the fire of the ship 
assailing her; and, therefore, I cannot 
consent to an experiment which would 
be both misleading and very costly. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887 — DECISION OF MAGISTRATES 
AT KILMERSDON PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the reports 
appearing in Zhe Bristol Mercury and 
The Bristol Daily Press newspapers of 
October 23, 1888, of a prosecution under 
** The Coal Mines, &c., Regulation Act, 
1887,” before Lord Hylton, Chairman of 
the Bench of Justices at Kilmersdon 
Petty Sessions, in which the summons 
obviously required amendment, so as to 
include not more than one count, in 
accordance with ‘‘ The Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1848,” section 10, are sub- 
stantially correct; whether it is correctly 
stated that, before the close of the case 
for the prosecution had been announced, 
Lord Hylton delivered judgment against 
the persons charged without having 
heard one word in their defence; if he 
can state what course Lord Hylton took 
after his attention was called to the 
irregularity which he had committed ; 
and, whether he will inquire into all 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY of STATE (Mr. 
Matrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the report in Zhe Bristol Mercury, 
which appears to be substantially cor- 
rect; but I do not gather from it that 
the summons required amendment. I 
have made inquiry into the cireum- 
stances, and I am informed that, at the 
close of the complainant’s case, Lord 
Hylton did not deliver judgment, but 
did express the opinion of the Bench 
that the summons was rightly taken 
out. Upon the defendants’ solicitor 
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objecting that he had not been heard, 
Lord Hylton stated that he had an- 
nounced the opinion of the Bench in 
order to save time, and that the solicitor 
was at liberty to address the Bench. 
The solicitor then argued the case and 
called witnesses. The Bench ultimately 
decided the case against the defendant ; 
and the Government Inspector who was 
present in Court informs me that the 
decision was satisfactory and carefully 
arrived at. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM asked, if 
it was usual for Justices to express an 
opinion before the defendant was heard? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he did not 
know that it was usual; but he had 
heard learned Judges express opinions 
in the course of cases. 


CHARITY COMMISSION — CHARD 
CHARITY, DRAYCOTT, DORSET. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the hon. Member for the 
Penrith Division of Cumberland, Whe- 
ther representations have reached him 
from the inhabitants of the hamlet of 
Draycott, in the parishes of Rodney 
Stoke and Cheddar, in the County of 
Dorset, as to the administration of the 
Charity of John and Joseph Chard; 
whether he is aware that the inhabitants 
complain that, although it is provided 
by the scheme that the Trustees shall 
be residents in or near Draycott, no 
such residents have of late been ap- 
pointed; and, whether the Commis- 
sioners will make inquiries, if possible 
on the spot, into the way in which the 
funds of the Charity have been recently 
aiministered, and into the other matters 
complained of ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or re 
COUNCIL (Sir Wittiam Harr Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) (who replied) said: A 
copy of a Petition addressed to the 
Trustees of the Chard Charity, and 
signed by the churchwardens, overseers, 
and certain inhabitants of the hamlet 
of Draycott, praying that a person resi- 
dent in the village should be appointed 
to fill a then imminent vacancy in the 
Trust, was forwarded to the Commis- 
sionerson November 24, 1887. Subse- 
quent representations have been re- 
ceived by the Commissioners, complain- 
ing of an unequal distribution of the 
Charity Funds by the Trustees. It is 
ene by the scheme that the 

rustees shall be resident within the 


Mr. Matthews 
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church of Draycott. The complaint of 
the inhabitants in question is not that 
this provision of the scheme is disre- 
garded; but that no one of the non- 
official Trustees who have been appointed 
is resident in the village itself. The 
Commissioners have more than once 
urged on the Trustees the desirability 
of appointing a gentleman so resident ; 
and, as a result of these representations, 
a gentleman resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood has been selected to fill 
the latest vacancy which has occurred. 
The Commissioners will institute an 
inquiry, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther the complaints which have been 
made as to theapplication of the income 
of the Charity are well founded, and 
whether the general operation of the 
scheme is satisfactory. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — EDUCA- 
TLON CODE, ARTICLE 134--TEACHERS’ 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, On 
what grounds the 79 teachers, who, 
during the yearended Michaelmas, 1887, 
had applied for pensions, and had satis- 
fied the conditions of Article 134 of the 
Education Code, were refused such pen- 
sions; whether any of these applicants 
had taken service in elementary schools 
before 1851; and, whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of so modifying 
the terms of Article 134 as to include in 
its operation those persons who were 
pupil teachers or students in training on 
or before May 9, 1862, and have also 
fulfilled the conditions of that Article? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
uiaM Harr Dyke) (Kent, Dartford) : 
Almost all the applicants to whom my 
hon. Friend refers were refused for want 
of funds. Five of them had entered the 
profession before 1851, and these were 
refused on valid administrative grounds. 
It does not appear that the Report of 
the Royal Commission contains any re- 
commendation in regard to the last para- 
graph ; and I am inclined to doubt the 
expediency of re-opening the question. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—RE- 
MOVAL OF PLACARDS AT COORA 
CLARE, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether he is aware that the 
police tore down the following notice 
from the chapel gate at Cooraclare, 
County Clare, on Sunday, 11th instant :— 

**Kilmacduane Gaelic Athletic Association. 
A meeting of the above Association will be held 
at Cooraclare after last mass. Gaels come and 


join. 
Yours faithfully, 
8S. Mescatt, Hon. Sec.;” 


and that two other notices were subse- 
quently posted up and again torn down 
by the police; and, if so, by what right 
or authority the police acted in this 
manner ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said : The Inspec- 
tor General of Constabulary reports it 
is the case that the police tore down the 
notices alluded to. They did so in the 
discharge of their duty, as they had 
reason to believe that the object of the 
notices was an attempt to convene a 
meeting of the National League, which 
was suppressed in that district as an 
illegal Association. 

Mr. COX: AmI to understand that 
any ruffian of a policeman in the country 
may tear down a perfectly legal notice 
because he believes it to refer to a 
meeting of the National League, which 
(we have it on highest authority) is a 
‘thing of the past” ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Crder, order! 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT — COT- 
TAGES AT MULLINGAR. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he is aware that 
representations were made early in 
August last, and again on the 14th in- 
stant, to the Local Government Board, 
by the Mullingar Board of Guardians, 
as to the delay of the Engineering In- 
spector of the Local Government Board 
in inspecting 85 cottages built under 
the Labourers (Ireland) Act in that 
union; whether all of those cottages 
have been finished for the past eight 
months, but remain untenanted in con- 
sequence of the Guardians declining to 
undertake the responsibility of taking 
over the cottages without their being 

reviously passed by the Engineerin 

aagomer and, whether, having rega: 
to the large number of cottages awaitin 
inspection in the union, and the loss an 
inconvenience which the delay is causing 
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to all parties concerned, he will cause an 
immediate inspection of the cottages to 
be made ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that repre- 
sentations had been made by the Board 
of Guardians asking for an inspection of 
the cottages; but there had been no 
avoidable delay. The cottages were not 
completed eight months ago, because, 
when the Guardians made their applica- 
tion for the first time in ‘August last, 
some of the cottages were not fully com. 
pleted. He believed that an inspection 
of the cottages would be made next week. 

Mr. TUITE asked, if it was not a fact 
that there were only two Engineering 
Inspectors in the whole of Ireland ? 

zn. MADDEN asked for Notice of the 
Question. 


ARMY OONTRACTS—CONTRACT FOR 
60,000 BAYOUNETS—MESSRS. WILKIN- 
SON AND COMPANY. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, If his attention has been 
drawn to the allegations in an evening 
newspaper that Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Company, who recently obtained a con- 
tract for 50,000 bayonets, have dis- 
charged a number of their English 
workmen and replaced them by Germans 
brought for the purpose from Solingen ; 
if there is any truth in this statement, 
and that while this is occurring the 
average wages of the bayonet hands at 
Enfield have, from want of occupation, 
fallen to 9s. a week; and, if there is 
any clause in War Office contracts pro- 
viding that British Government orders 
should be executed, as far as possible, 
by British artizans. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Certain skilled workmen have 
been brought over from Solingen to in- 
struct English workmen in the art of 
sword forging. This art has almost died 
out in this country. In fact, I took the 
heavy responsibility last year of passing 
over certain firms at Solingen, who 
offered to do the work ata cheaper rate, 
in order to endeavour to revive this in- 
dustry in England. Almost all of these 
German workmen are going home 
shortly. As regards the rate of wages 
at Enfield, the average for the past 
fortnight in the bayonet branch is 
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18s. 6d. a week and not 9s.; the 
average when in full work is 36s. a 
week. ‘The want of occupation is due 
to preparation for the adoption of a 
new pattern of sword bayonet. The 
men have been allowed to stay on 
optionally, so as to avoid discharging 
any of them. 


Army— 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SENTENCE ON 
MR. M‘HUGH, MAYOR OF SLIGO. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
P. M‘Donatp) (Sligo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
Mr. M‘Hugh, Mayor of Sligo, who has 
been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, as a common criminal, for articles 
published in his newspaper, Zre Sligo 
Champion, was on Wednesday last, at 
4 o’clock in the morning, removed from 
Sligo Prison to Londonderry Prison ; 
whether, on arriving at Londonderry 
Prison at 1! o’clock in the forenoon, he 
was refused any breakfast, on the 
ground that ‘‘ he had got it in Sligo; ” 
whether the alleged breakfast in Sligo 
was some cocoa, which at that early hour 
he was unable to taste; whether it is 
consistent with the Irish Prison Rules 
to oblige a prisoner of delicate constitu- 
tution to travel for seven hours without 
food, and then at the end of a long and 
painful journey to be refused any 
nourishment till the ordinary dinner 
hour; and, whether he can state the 
reasons for which Mr. M‘Hugh was re- 
moved from Sligo? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin 
University) (who replied) said: I am 
informed that Mr. M‘Hugh did not 
leave Sligo at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
but by the 5.15 train, and that he 
arrived at Londonderry Prison at 11.30 
a.m. Breakfast was refused at London- 
derry; but 10 minutes after Mr. M‘Hugh 
had asked for breakfast his dinner was 
taken to him. The breakfast at Sligo 
consisted of bread and cocoa, which Mr. 
M‘Hugh at first refused ; but he after- 
wards partook of it, and had plenty of 
time to finish it had he been inclined to 
do so. The journey occupied 6} hours, 
not seven, and the prisoner had not been 
without food. He was removed from 
Sligo because it was considered inadvis- 
able that he should be imprisoned in 
the town of which he is Mayor and in 


Mr, £. Stanhope 
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Dublin Barracks. 


the prison of which he is a Visiting 
Justice. 


ARMY—DUBLIN BARRACKS—INSANI- 
TARY CONDITION. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that another officer has died 
from typhoid fever, contracted in bar- 
racks at Dublin, and that several other 
officers are at present suffering from the 
same disease ; whether the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission presided 
over by Sir Charles Cameron with re- 

ard to the sanitary condition of the 
Royal Barracks, Dublin, have been 
carried out; whether it is a fact that in 
the Wellington Barracks (formerly 
known as the Richmond Bridewell), it 
is impossible to light fires or heat the 
corridors in which the troops are quar- 
tered ; and, whether he will take steps 
to havea thorough investigation nob 
of the sanitary condition of all the bar- 
racks in Dublin ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanmore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Four officers have been ill from enteric 
fever lately, which is believed to have 
been contracted in Dublin; but I am 
glad to say that no death has taken 
place among the officers since that of 
Lieutenant Crofton, who died of typhus 
on the 28th of October. Most of 
the recommendations of Sir Charles 
Cameron’s Commission have been carried 
out, and nearly all the remainder are in 
course of execution. There are, how- 
ever, serious difficulties with regard to 
all the Dublin Barracks as to the dis- 
posal of sewage, which difficulties can 
scarcely be overcome till the sewage ar- 
rangements of the city itself are im- 
proved. In the Wellington Barracks 
the heating apparatus has been iepaired 
and improved, and no complaints of its 
insufficiency have been received. The 
sanitary state of the barracks in Dublin 
has been, and is, a source of great 
anxiety to me. It is not to be tolerated, 
if human science can prevent it, that 
officers and men should be exposed to 
the risk of cortracting this fever; and 
therefore, although I am by no means 
prepared to say that any reasonable 
step has been neglected, I have deter- 
mined to institute a further wholly in- 
dependent inquiry into the sanitary state 
of the Royal and Wellington Barracks, 
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and I have appointed a sanitary engineer 


Metropolitan 


of eminence, Mr. Rogers Field, of West- 
minster Chambers, London, to under- 
take it. 

Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) asked whether the Valentine 
Square, in the Royal Barracks, was still 
occupied by troops; and whether it was 
not a fact that for more than 40 years 
that square had been infected with 
fever ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As to what 
has happeaed during a period of 40 
years, 1 think I might reasonably ask 
for Notice. It is perfectly true that 
there has been fever in Velentine 
Square; but the recommendations have, 
in the main, been carried out, and others 
are now being carried out. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) inquired whether the new inquiry 
would be extended to all the barracks 
in Dublin; and further, would the right 
hon. Gentleman give an undertaking 
that, when the investigation was com- 
plete, he would carry out a thorough 
sanitary reform of all the barracks? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think it may 
very likely be desirable to extend the 
inquiry to all the barracks in Dublin ; 
but I should prefer first to get the two 
most important cases—I mean where 
there has been most illness—namely, 
Wellington Barracks and the Royal 
Barracks, inquired into. Astotho steps 
which will afterwards be taken, I need 
scarcely say that I have ordered this 
inquiry for the purpose of endeavouring 
to get rid of this terrible disease. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.): Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman satisfied himself that Mr. Field 
is an eminent sanitary authority ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I know there 
are enormous differences of opinion with 
regard to any particular sanitary 
engineer; but I know he has under- 
taken works of great importance, and 
carried them out satisfactorily. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — SIR 
CHARLES WARREN, LATE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been directed to the second 
paragraph of a letter addressed by Sir 
Charles Warren to Zhe Times of the 17th 
instant, in which he says that— 
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** Whilst in many cases he has received in- 
structions apparently contrary to Statute, he 
ea and, in protesting, taken legal 
advice ; 


and, if he will inform the House what 
those instructions ‘‘ apparently contrary 
to Statute”’ were ? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) also asked, Whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will lay upon the Table 
of the House the Correspondence which 
passed between the late Chief Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police and the 
Home Office, and to which Sir Charles 
Warren appeals in his letter published 
in The Times of Saturday last ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatrHews) nye omg E.): I pre- 
sume that Sir Charles Warren’s pub- 
lished letter refers to the voluminous 
Correspondence on Departmental mat- 
ters between the Home Office and Scot- 
land Yard. It is unusual to lay a Oor- 
respondence of this kind upon the Table 
of the House; and part of it is alto- 
gether confidential. I will, however, 
state generally that I know of no occa- 
sion on which I have given to Sir 
Charles Warren directions apparently 
or really contrary to the Statute. But 
if the hon. Members wili put upon the 
Paper a Question addressed to any 
specific subject on which they suggest I 
have done so, I will inform them, as 
fully as public duty permits, what direc- 
tions I did give, and they will be able 
to form their own judgment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
In what manner am I to obtain informa- 
tion only obtainable by the Home Se- 
eretary or Sir Charles Warren? [A 
laugh.| It is no laughing matter ; it in- 
volves the question of the death of two 
Englishmen killed in London; and I 
want to know who is responsible ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Are not the circumstances of 
the case altogether unusual—that is to 
say, the question is between Sir Charles 
Warren and the Home Office; and as 
the whole question turns on the rela- 
tions that have existed for sors time 
between the late Chief Commissioner 
and the Home Office, is it not desirable 
to enable the House and the public to 
arrive at a conclusion between the Home 
Office and the late Chief Commissioner ? 
In order to do so, should not the whole 
of fe Correspondence be laid before 
us 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: I do not think 
it is necessary that the whole Corre- 
spondence should be laid before the 
House. As I have stated, a great deal 
of it cannot be. But any matter in 
which it is suggested that I have gone 
beyond my powers, I shall be happy to 
state fully. 


BURIAL GROUNDS (METROPOLIS)— 
CITY OF LONDON AND TOWER HAM- 
LETS CEMETERIES. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departmeut, Will 
he state his reason for not causing 
action to be taken against the City of 
London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery 
Company, situate at South Grove, Bow 
Road, to exact penalties for the non- 
compliance with the provisions of the 
two Orders in Council, which he has 
already admitted has taken place ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
inquiry made by the Burials Inspector 
last August revealed certain irregulari- 
ties; but, on the whole, they were not 
brought home to the knowledge of the 
Directors in a way to make a prosecu- 
tion expedient. I therefore addressed 
to the Company a letter, warning them 
that unless the Orders in Council were 
strictly complied with in future, pro- 
ceedings would be taken. Since then I 
have from time to time had Reports of 
the steps taken to carry out the Regu- 
lations; and the Inspector has been 
instructed to satisfy himself, by occa- 
sional visits, that the Orders in Council 
are obeyed in all particulars. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Seoretary of State for India, 
Whether, looking to the magnitude of 
the concession in the case of the Burmah 
Ruby Mines, and to the fact that it has 
already once been put up to open com- 
petition, he can state the precise proce- 
dure which the India Office will adopt 
as to the final hour for sending in ten- 
ders, the persons in whose presence ten- 
des are to be opened, and other precau- 
tions for securing the fairest possible 
and most public competition ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Tenders will, according to advertisement, 
be received at the India Office up to 
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Africa. 


roidnight on November 21. No enve- 

lope which is known to contain a tender 

will be opened until noon on the 22nd, 

and they will then be opened in the 
resence of the Under Secretaries of 
tate. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Is it intended to give a 
monopoly of the Ruby Mines to a firm 
in London, and to deprive the Natives 
of their rights of searching for rubies ? 

Sir JOHN GORST said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman had read the advertise- 
ment he would have seen that it ex- 
pressly decided that no Native right of 
any kind would be in the least in- 
fringed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—TRIAL OF UNDABUKO 
AND OTHER ZULU CHIEFS, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) (for Mr. A. M‘Arruur) ( Leicester) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is true that 
Undabuko, Somkeli, and other Zulu 
Chiefs are now upon their trial for high 
treason ; whether they are being tried 
by jury ; and, if not, why trial by jury 
was denied them; whether they have 
had time to secure counsel ; and whether 
he will take steps to ensure that the 
course of the trial shall not be so hurried 
as to prevent a fair time being allowed 
to the prisoners to prepare their defence, 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ~~ Henry DE Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to suppose 
that these Chiefs are being tried for 
high treason. Sir Arthur Havelock, 
on the 29th of August, wrote that 
warrants had been issued against Unda- 
buko on a charge of assembling armed 
forces with the intention of disturbing 
the peace and of resisting the police ; 
also on a charge of public violence. 
Tshingana is charged on warrant with 
public violence and cattle stealing ; 
and Somkeli with public violence. The 
laws of Zululand do not provide for 
trial by jury, as there is no body of 
men in that country from whom juries 
could be formed. The trials will take 
place before a special tribunal, consist- 
ing of Mr. Wragg, Senior Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and Messrs. 
Rudolph and Fannin, Resident Magis- 
trates of Natal. The Chief Magistrate 
and the Resident Magistrates of Zulu- 
land will, no doubt, be called as 
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witnesses; therefore, they could not 


properly adjudicate upon the cases of 
these Chiefs, It is understood that a 
preliminary investigation of the charges 
was held by a separate magistrate; the 
prisoners are defended by counsel, and 
the matter is now before a Court which 
may be trusted to deal fairly with the 
accused 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—PLEURO- PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, In 
order to avoid the indiscriminate 
slaughter of cattle on the occasion of 
outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia, some 
method of quarantine can be arranged 
for cattle merely suspected and not 
actually infected ; whether he will give 


instructions that on every occasion of | P 


the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia, 
special inquest shall be held with a 
view to tracing the o igin of the disease ; 
and, whether arrangements can be 
made, in cases where the disease is 
clearly traceable from imported cattle, 
for the compensation for slaughtered 
cattle to be paid from the Consolidated 
Fund instead of from the rates. 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lewisham) 
(who replied) said: The whole subject 
of pleuro-pneumonia, in reference to its 
origin, its prevalance in the United 
Kingdom, and the best measure to be 
adopted for the purpose of stamping it 
out, was considered by the Depart- 
mental Committee which sat a few 
months ago and took evidence from a 
large number of witnesses; and the 
Order of March, 1888, which is now 
in force, for the slaughter of cattle 
which have been exposed to the infec- 
tion of pleuro-pneumonia, is in strict 
accordance with the recommendation of 
that Committee. The alternative of 
quarantine for the duration of the 
animal’s life—namely,up to the time of 
slaughter, was also considered by the 
Committee and rejected by them; (2), 
the travelling Inspectors and veterinary 
officers of the Agricultural Department 
and Local Authorities use their best 
endeavors to trace the origin of out- 
breaks ; (3), the payment of compensa- 
tion out of the Consolidated Fund can 
only be sanctioned by Parliament. 
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POST OFFICE—POST-OCARDS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he is aware that in France, 
Germany, and Italy single post-cards 
may be purchased for their face value ; 
if there is any reason why the public 
should not be allowed to supply its own 
post-cards, putting on them halfpenny 
adhesive stamps; and whether he is 
aware that this privilege exists, under 
proper regulations, in many foreign 
countries ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
facts are, I believe, as stated in the first 
and third paragraphs of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. With regard to the 
second paragraph, I beg to state that 
the question of allowing ordinary cards, 
bearing a halfpenny postage stamp, to 
ass as post-cards, was carefully con- 
sidered by the late Mr. Fawcett; but 
that it was not then deemed expedient 
to sanction such an arrangement. I am, 
however, now engaged in considering 
whether any variations from the existing 
system can be advantageously adopted. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT — ELEC. 
TION OF COUNTY COUNCILLORS— 
THE VOTING SYSTEM. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, How many votes 
each elector under the Local Govern- 
ment Act will have in those Divisions 
where the election of County Councillors 
will, in the first instance, be by the whole 
Division and not by wards; and whether 
an elector can give more than one vote 
to any particular candidate ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): An 
elector in any of the combined Electoral 
Divisions will have as many votes as 
there are Councillors to be elected for 
the combined Divisions. But he will 
not be entitled to give more than one 
vote to one candidate. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
PROCURATOR FISCALSHIP OF ORKNEY. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the case 
that the Procurator Fiscalship of Orkney 
is vacant; and, whether, in filling up 
the vacancy, he will take steps to secure 
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that an officer is appointed who will 
devote his whole time to the work, and 
not practice as a land agent or solicitor 
in the distriet 7 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson) (Bute): There is a 
vacancy in the Procurator Fiscalship of 
Orkney. The appointment rests with 
the Sheriff, but requires approval by 
the Secretary for Scotland. The point 
to which the hon. Member direets atten- 
tion will have due consideration. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND— 
DINIZULU. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is the case that the 
Natal Supreme Court have granted an 
interdict against theremoval of Dinizulu 
to Zululand, and whether it is the in- 
tentior of the Governor to move to set 
it aside; whether the Government are 
supporting the Local Authorities in 
their determination to hurry on the 
trials at Ekowe, notwithstanding the 
appeals of the prisoners for delay; and, 
why the Papers on Zululand, promised 
by the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies in July, and laid upon the Table of 
this House on August 10, have not been 
printed and distributed ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer 
to the first paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no informa- 
tion on the subject, but that an inquiry 
will be addressed to the Government of 
Natal. Her Majesty’s Government have 
no reason to suppose that there is any 
determination, or even desire, to hurry 
on the trials; and I may observe that it 
is stated in the papers that the Court in 
whose hands the matter rests has over- 
ruled an application for postponement. 
The Papers on Zululand are now being 
printed for distribution, and it is ex- 
— that they will be in the hands of 

embers not later than Monday next. 


BRITISH GUIANA — DEMERARA— 
TRANSIT OF MERCHANDIZE. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether there is at 
present any meaus of transit for mer- 
chandize by land or water between 
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Demerara and the north-western fron- 
tier of the Colony; and, whether the 
Government will consider the desira- 
bility of constructing a railway for the 
development of the interior of British 
Guiana? 

Tuts UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): There are 
no means of transit for merchandize 
by land between Demerara and the 
north-western frontier; but a portion of 
the frontier is accessible by water. No 
proposal has been made by the Colonial 
Government for the construction of a 
railway for the development of the in- 
terior of British Guiana. Should any 
proposal be made, it will receive due 
consideration from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who are, of course, alive to 
the advantages which railway construc- 
tion, if it could be made remunerative, 
would confer. 


MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
is now drawing any public money; and, 
if so, in what capacity ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said that, as far 
as he had been able to ascertain, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was receiving no pay, 
either from Imperial or Colonial Funds. 
He understood that Mr. Lloyd drew a 
pension to which he was entitled as a 
magistrate in Ireland. 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked, in 
what way all doubt on the subject could 
be removed ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had made all 
possible inquiry in the time at his dis- 
posal since the Question was given 
notice of; and he did not think any 
further inquiry would alter the tenour 
of his answer. 


EGYPT—DEFENCE OF UPPER EGYPT. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, If it istrue that British troops 
are ordered up to Assouan, and are 
again to engage in the defence of Upper 
Egypt; if so, whether they are to go at 
the expense of the British taxpayer ; 
and, who is to pay the charge for their 
moving, including railway and other 
charges of the Egyptian Government, 
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according to the system which has 
hitherto prevailed ? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
KE. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Yes, Sir; it is true that, as the 
Egyptian Government has been com- 
pelled to withdraw certain oes from 
their frontier in order to strengthen the 
garrison at Suakin, it has been found 
necessary to order some British Infantry 
—I believe about 500 in number—to go 
temporarily to Assouan to assist, if 
necessary, in the defence of the frontier. 
The mode in which the cost of this move 
is to be defrayed is now the subject of 
communication between the Foreign 
Office and myself; but primd facte, 
according to the understanding arrived 
at, it must be defrayed by the Egyptian 
Government. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there is 
any truth in the report that it is proposed 
to send British troops to Suakin ? 

Mr: E. STANHOPE: No; there 
have been no orders to send British 
troops to Suakin. 


KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the follow- 
ing points in the Charter of Keble 
College, namely:—That the Warden 
must be a person in Holy Orders; that 
the Visitor is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; that the Council consists of 
certain persons (all members, and the 
majority clergymen, of the Church of 
England) nominated in the Charter, or 
elected by the Council itself ; that the 
object of the College is expressed to be 
an academical education based upon the 
principles of the Church of England ; 
and that it is expressly provided that 
the Warden, Council, and Visitor may 
at any time dissolve the Corporation, 
and dispose of its property as they 
please; and, whether, having regard to 
the privileges conferred upon Keble 
College by ‘‘The Mortmain and Chari- 
table Uses Act, 1888,” he will under- 
take to introduce a Bill next Session to 
modify the Charter so as to deprive it 
of its sectarian character, and preserve 
the property of the College for acade- 
mical uses under the ordinary law now 
governing Colleges in the University ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
no means of inquiring into the facts or 
allegations contained in the Question. 
I do not question the accuracy of the 
statements made. I am not, however, 
in a position to enter into any eng 
ment to bring in a Bill next Session 
to amend the Charter in the direction 
which the hon. and learned Member 
desires. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON gave Notice 
that he should take the first opportunity 
to call attention to the extraordinary 
circumstances under which, in the 
Summer Session, without Notice, and in 
contravention of the previous decision of 
the House, « Keble College clause was 
inserted in the Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, and he should move a Resolu- 
tion in the terms of the second portion 
of his Question. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE LAND 
PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newoastle- 
upon-Tyne): I desire to put a Question to 
the First Lord of the Treasury. I want to 
ask him, Whether he intends to-morrow 
to take the next stage of the Land Pur- 
chase (Ireland) Bill; or, whether he does 
not think it would be more in confor- 
mity with the general opinion of the 
House to proceed with Supply to- 
morrow, and resume discussion on the 
Bill on Thursday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
already stated in the House that the 
Government propose to take this Bill de 
die in diem; and I think great inconve- 
nience results to the House generally 
from any change which has been indi- 
cated beforehand. The Bill consists of 
but one clause, and arrangements have 
been made by which any Member who 
desires to see it may see it in the course 
of the evening. I think it will be for 
the public advantage, on the whole, that 
the House should proceed with the de- 
bate on the second reading to-morrow. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
failed to see how the Bill could be 
printed immediately after the Division, 
unless the Government had undertaken 
to print it on the assumption that it 
would be carried. Ifit was not carried, 
their act would be unjustified. He also 
wished to know how many days the 
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right hon. Gentleman intended to de- 


vote to the Bill itself, inasmuch as the |! 


House was only discussing the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he had 
taken upon himself the great responsi- 
bility of ordering the Bill to be printed, 
which was not unusual in the conduct of 
Public Business. If, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think, the Bill was 
not accepted by the House that evening, 
he must take upon himself the serious 
responsibility of abiding by the course 
of action he had adopted. He did not 
think it would be desirable to indicate 
at the present time the length of time 
that would be devoted tothe debate on 
the second reading. 


NAVY—THE SHIPBUILDING POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT —“ BATTLE- 
WORTHINESS.” 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
rose to make a personal explanation 
with regard to the use of the term 
‘‘ battleworthiness”” of ships of war, 
which the noble Lord (Lerd George 
Hamilton) had challenged. He wished 
to refer to the report of the Question 
2,987, which was—‘‘ Do you consider 
yourself responsible for the battle- 
worthiness of the ship?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is rather exceeding the 
limits of a personal explanation. The 

od faith of the hon. Member has not 

een attacked. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he had received 
a letter from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty asking him to bring the 
matter before the House. 

Mr.SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
thinks he is misrepresented, he is at 
liberty to bring the matter before the 
House. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE 
(WEDNESDAY). 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the ordinary Rule 
applicable to Wednesday Sittings would 
be observed to-morrow ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Saira) (Strand, Westminster): Oer- 
tainly, Sir. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION FROM 
THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered, That the proceedings on the Motion 

for leave to introduce the Land Purchase (Ire- 


Mr. Labouchere 
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land) Bill, if under discussion at Twelve o'clock 
this night, be not interrupted under the Stand- 
ing Order, Sittings of the House.—(Mr. Witl- 
liam Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—I~g—— 
LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [19th November ], 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill fur- 
ther to facilitate the Purchase of Land in Ire- 
land by increasing the amount applicable for 
that purpose by the Land Commission.” —(Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
‘« That,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words “‘in lieu of proceeding again 
to vote the sum of £5,000,000, so as to place 
the State in the direct relation of landlord to 
the Irish occupier, under the provisions of 
‘The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,’ 
it is expedient, especially in view of the lament- 
able sufferings caused by recent evictions in 
Ireland, to extend the provisions of ‘ The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ so as to empower the 
Land Court to reduce or cancel the arrears of 
rents found to be excessive, as well as to deal 
with the rents themselves, after the example of 
the legislation recently and beneficially applied 
to the crofters’ holdings in Scotland.’’—( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) said, he was one of those 
whom the Amendment placed in a diffi- 
cult position. The Amendment raised 
what, to his mind, were two important 
separate questions, and he was anxious 
to give a vote in favour of both. His 
difficulty was that one vote would now 
be made to destroy the other. In the 
first place, he thought that, on the 
whole, the Government was in a great 
degree responsible for the difficulty in 
which they were now placed. They 
were to blame for the fact that it had 
been possible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) to interpose between 
them and their Land Purchase Bill the 
subject of arrears, which appealed so 
strongly to many Members on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. He could not 
understand the excessive deference dis- 
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played on the question of arrears to the 
opinion of Members of the Opposition. 
But, however strongly he might feel on 
that question of arrears, he could not 
get away from the position that two 
totally separate questions had been 
mixed up. He knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in his speech showed how it was pos- 
sible that arrears affected the ques- 
tion of land purchase; but, so far 
as he could understand, the right 
hon. Gentleman put a hypothetical 
ease, and did not show that so far 
arrears had materially affected the 
question. And there was this to be 
said—that this question of arrears did 
not apply to the whole of Ireland. It 
applied to the poorer parts. Although 
he believed the tenants were in urgent 
need of relief, no Arrears Bill or Land 
Purchase Bill would ever solve the ques- 
tion in congested districts. But at the 
present moment there was a large part 
of Ireland where there was every oppor- 
tunity for a successful operation of land 
purchase where the tenants were not in 
arrear, where, owing to the generosity 
of the landlords, or to the fair action of 
the agent, or even to the action of the 
tenants themselves, satisfactory arrange- 
ments had been made. But there still 
existed in many of those parts a vast 
amount of antagonism to the landlord, 
which was sometimes due to personal 
unpopularity, sometimes to the odium 
of the system, and sometimes to the 
unnatural condition of dual ownership. 
He admitted it was very hard that the 
question of arrears should be kept wait- 
ing, but it would only increase the 
mischief if they put off the operation of 
land purchase Lerenas they were unable 
to deal with the poorer districts. He 
had voted once this Session in favour of 
an Arrears Bill, and was prepared to do 
so again, but he could not give his vote 
in a way which would reverse the vote 
he wished to give in favour of land 
purchase. First of all, land purchase 
as a principle was not only desirable, 
but was vitally necessary to any per- 
manent settlement of the Irish question; 
and, seeondly, looking not at what was 
ideally perfectly, but at what, under 
present conditions of Party government, 
was practicable, the extension of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act was desirable. The 
second proposition was justified by a 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
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(Mr. Parnell) made on the introduction 
of the Bill in 1885. He had said— 


‘*T cannot see that very much mischief can 
be done, either to Irish landlords or to Irish 
tenants, by its ; whereas, on the other 
hand, some knowl may come to us, from 
the experience derived from its working, which 
may tempt all the parties interested in the 
question—the tenants, the Government, and 
the landowners—to go further in the future, 
and, perhaps, to arrive at a final solution of this 
very important and difficult Land Question in 
Ireland.”—(3 Hansard, [300] 1103-4.) 


The time contemplated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork had now arrived. They 
were able to louk back on the workin 

of this Act. The hon. Member for Cor 

had offered, in 1885, to accept the test 
of experience, and the time had now 
come when that test could be applied, 
and with what result there could be no 
doubt. As for the objections which had 
been urged, it was said that the Bill was 
not a complete measure. He did not 
suppose that it was intended to be; but 
it would clearly pave the way for more 
complete measures; and, as far as 
£5,000,000 could be expended, he be- 
lieved that good would bedone. It was 
further objected that the measure was a 
Landlord’s Relief Bill. He admitted that 
it was; the landlord in Ireland who took 
advantage of this Bill exchanged an un- 
comfortable for a comfortable position. 
He obtained security for insecurity, but 
he paid for it; and the price which he 
paid passed into the tenants’ pockets. 
This would, of course, only apply where 
the Act was used fairly, and it had been 
urged that the Crimes Bill and the dis- 
tress in Ireland would be used to obtain 
unfair bargains. Attempts to do so 
might be made; but there was no evi- 
dence as yet that the Goverument had 
sanctioned any such bargains, though it 
was known that the Government had 
lowered the terms of purchase in a large 
number of cases. If the Government 
were careless in putting the Act in 
force; if they sanctioned terms which 
the land could not afford to pay, they 
would be putting a knife to their own 
throats. Ifthe instalments under this Act 
became due and could not be paid, then 
the Government would be saddled with 
the full responsibility of the loss. But 
he believed that the Government, during 
the last two years, had shown that they 
were perfectly alive to this contingency 
and most careful to guard against it. 
Therefore he was not afraid to take his 
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of the responsibility of granting 
Peother £5,000,000 underthe Ashbourne 
Act. Again, there was the danger of 
bringing the State into direct relations 
with the tenants in Ireland. That was 
a question of degree. There was con- 
siderable force in it, but there was this 
answer which qualified it to a certain 
extent. At the present moment, under 
the landlord’s system, much odium at- 
tached to many landlords, but a great 
deal of the odium was fixed on the State 
and the Government. The Govern- 
ment in Ireland were at the mercy of 
bad landlords. If they set the law in 
force in an unjust way, the Government, 
acoording to the Chief Secretary, was 
bound to support them, and then 
the odium fell on the State. There 
was less chance of conflict between 
the State and the tenants under the 
Act, when the rents would be fair, 
than in the present condition of things. 
Then the present was an excellent 
opportunity—a better opportunity for 
land purchase than had been offered in 
1885. No one could speak with any 
certainty about agricultural prospects, 
but it was known that at the present 
moment, when the price of land was 
low in consequence of recent depression, 
profits were apparently on the rise. An 
intermediate authority between the Go- 
vernment and the tenants was needed in 
Ireland, if it could be obtained. But 
under the present conditions it would 
take some time to set up such an inter- 
mediate authority, and during that time 
the economic opportunity would not 
wait. In all probability it was an 
opportunity which would never occur 
again. Suppose it were neglected and 
better times arrived, it might be that 
the tenants would have to purchase at 
such a high value that the instalments 
paid would be in exeess of the rents, 
and not below them. What induce- 
ments would the tenant have to pur- 
chase then? In such circumstances 
purchase could only be carried out by 
compulsion at a fixed price, which would 
be opposed both by landlords and 
tenants. That was a danger which he 
-saw ahead, and that was one reason, 
especially as the grant of money was 
comparatively small, why the utmost 
should be done to take advantage of the 
present es. Indeed, an ob- 
jection had been taken to it because the 
grant of money was so exceedingly 
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small. But in 1886, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had introduced a Land Pur- 
chase Bill, it had been most unscrupu- 
lously used on every Unionist platform 
in the country, and no doubt it had 
told with the electors. Butwhy? Be- 
cause of the large sums of money 
which had been mentioned in it. The 
British elector was willing to proceed 
with this-question of Land Purchase ; 
but he knew he was treading on deli- 
eate ground, and he would never be in- 
duced to proceed otherwise than step by 
step. He wished to see each step behind 
him made good before he went further 
forward. It had been said that those 
who were genuine Liberals would vote 
for the Amendment on grounds of 
justice and policy. He did not know 
whether one could very well prove the 
genuineness of one’s principles by being 
over much actuated by considerations of 
policy. But if the matter were to be 
regarded as a question of policy merely, 
the argument was much on his side. 
The Opposition had, since the last Elec- 
tion, gained many votes in the country ; 
but there was still a large mass of sup- 
port on the other side. The Opposition 
needed to win more votes, and they had 
exhausted their arguments, just as 
Gentlemen on the other side had ex- 
hausted theirs. It was to the side 
which could show a fresh feature in 
the controversy that the next gain of 
electors would belong. What was it 
that prevented the Opposition at the pre- 
sent moment from sweeping the electors 
into their net? It was not the outrages 
which were hawked about the couutry, 
and which applied only to a limited part 
of Ireland; it was not the arguments 
used by their opponents with re- 
gard to separation; it was not even 
the great powers of ridicu-e used so 
freely by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
It was the difficulty of convincing the 
electors of the country of the genuineness 
of the Irish Home Rule movement. 
Many electors had objected to him that 
the Opposition as a Party and the Irish 
Party were keeping open the sore of 
agrarian discontent in Ireland because 
their agitation was based upon it. 
[ Ministerial Cheers.| Hon. Members 
opposite adopted that view; he differed 
from it very widely, and the event would 
decide between them. But he did 
say that here was a Bill before 
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the House proposing to deal with the 
Irish agrarian question, not by repres- 
sion, not by force, but by allaying 
discontent by voluntary agreements. If 
the Opposition opposed that Bill, they 
would at least give some ground— 
he did not think justifiable ground, 
but colourable ground- -to some electors 
to suppose that their suspicions were 
true. That, as a matter policy, was 
most dangerous. If, while professing 
to be in favour of land purchase, he 
opposed this Bill of the Government’s, 
the explanation which he should have to 
give as to why, being in favour of settling 
the agrarian question by any means 
except force, he had yet opposed the 
Bill, would be of too subtle and refined 
a nature for him to conceive or for the 
average elector to understand. He held, 
as regarded the Home Rule ‘movement, 
that it was no spurious growth founded 
on the surface of agrarian discontent. 
He held it to be a genuine movement, 
bound up with the life of the people. 
Others might differ from him, but he was 
sure that no Member would get up in 
that House and say that on any other 
ground was the Home Rule cause worthy 
of support. Few were the opportunities 
provided of proving conviction by other 
means than argument. This was the 
only one which the Government had 
given so far; and he was sorry that it 
was proposed that the Opposition should 
not support the Bill, and so show that 
they were not afraid of supporting 
measures for suppressing agrarian dis- 
content. He was sorry that it was 
proposed that the Bill should be thrown 
out at the first reading. Besides, he 
held that this measure was practically 
doing the work of the Opposition and was 
paving the way for Home Rule. When- 
ever the time came for setting up an 
Irish Parliament what would be needed 
more than anything else would be Irish 
credit; and this would not be obtained 
unless the Irish Parliament were known 
to be supported by numbers of men in 
the country who had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by political dis- 
turbance. Ireland had developed great 
political activity, which would need large 
elements of substance and stability when- 
ever Home Rule was passed. He thought 
that those who believed that an Irish 
Parliament was coming, and would be 
successful, were bound to support such a 
measure, which paved the way for a per- 
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manent settlement of Irish agrarian dis- 
content. But why, if he was in favour of 
land purchase, did he speak now as he 
had done? He held very strongly that 
they ought not to oppose this Bill. They 
could afford to support it, because they 
would have many other opportunities of 
opposing the policy of the Government. 
There was not the slighteet danger, by 
supporting this Bill, of their policy 
becoming confused in the mind of the 
constituencies. Though he understood 
from the course of the debate that the 
collective opinion of the Opposition Front 
Bench was in favour of land purchase, 
he was afraid he held a different opinion 
from them as to the action which ought 
to be taken by the rank and file on this 
Amendment. There were Members, 
like the right hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley), whose repu- 
tation was so secure for courage and 
honesty that he might take any oppor- 
tunity he pleased for enforcing his views. 
But that was not the case with other 
hon. Members. This was a question on 
which the constituencies would not lead, 
but would follow. He was afraid there 
were some Members who were watching 
the constituencies on this question, while 
the constituencies were watching them. 
The result would be that when the crisis 
came there might be a collapse. His 
difference with his Leaders was one not 
of principle, but of degree, and it in no 
way abated his desire to follow them on 
other occasions. It had been said there 
would be a struggle on this question 
which would be sharp and severe for 
Members, like himself, who were 
advocates of land purchase. But now 
was the time to speak. At the present 
moment they were free. There was no 
immediate prospect of an — to the 
country. [Mr. Apprson (Ashton-under- 
Lyne) Hear, hear! and laughter from 
the Opposition.| Some hon. Member 
opposite seemed in considerable doubt 
me his seat. There was, as he had 
said, no immediate appeal in prospect ; 
therefore he and others who thought 
with him could not be accused of creating 
differences in the ranks of their Party 
on the eve of a General Election. They 
could not be accused now of ruining a 
Home Rule Bill, or seriously postponing 
the question of Irish self-government. 
But the time might come when they 
might be so accused, and then it would 
be said they ought to have spoken now 
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or not at all. He, and those who 
held similar opinions upon this question, 
ought not to reserve an expression of 
their opinions until their Party were in 
Office, because then Party pressure 
would be brought to bear upon them, 
and they would be told that they had 
concealed their opinions too long, or, at 
any rate, concealed the length to which 
we were prepared to go in support of 


em. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have 
listened with the greatest possible in- 
terest to the speech of the hon. Member 
who has just spoken (Sir Edward Grey), 
but I think he was in error as regards 
our position and as regards the true 
policy of his own Party. I shall, of 
course, later endeavour to define what 
is the position of the Irish Party, at 
least as far as I can understand it, on 
this question of Land Purchase in 
Ireland. It seems to me that the hon. 
Member who has just spoken, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Haddington (Mr. 
Haldane), who support the principle of 
Land Purchase, on that account con- 
sider that they are bound to separate 
themselves from their Party upon this 
occasion, are greatly and unfortunately 
mistaken. Although I gladly and 
willingly recognize in these two hon. 
Members the consistent, courageous, 
and generous support that they have 
always given to the cause of Irish 
nationality—and which I know they 
will willingly continue to give to it until 
the cause is won, as it will be in spite 
of what hon. Members opposite may 
think—yet I think they are in error 
for this reason, that I understood in the 
speeches delivered from the Front Up- 
osition Bench in this debate no hon. 
embers representing the Liberal Party 
pledged themselves against the principle 
of Land Purchase. On the contrary, 
some of the hon. Members who did 
speak spoke rather in favour of the 
principle of Land Purchase, and some 
of them did consider it to be a principal 
element in the final settlement of the 
Trish Land Question. What they did 
_ say, however, was this—that they con- 
sidered that the time had come when 
this question was to be looked upon 
from a broad and general point of view, 
and that the taxpayers of this country 
were to consider what was to be the 
final policy upon which this great 
question of Irish Land Purchase was to 
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be eventually settled, and that it was 
right, and only just to the taxpayers 
of England, to bring before them the 
fact that the Ashbourne Act was now 
going forward with a rapidity which 
was increasing from day to day and 
from month to month, and which would, 
in all probability, as soon as some new 
phase took place in the Irish Question, 
owing to coercion or to some other dis- 
turbing influence, would bring this 
question from being a question of 
£5,000,000 to being a question of 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000, and that 
being so they hold, and from the point 
of view of the British taxpayer they 
hold rightly, that it was time that the 
British taxpayer should consider what 
was the nature of the security which 
he had in Ireland for the vast millions 
of money which he was called upon to 
advance. That was, I understand, the 
position of the Front Bench of the 
Liberal Party, and while, of course, 
everyone will recognize the perfect 
right at a time like this of the two hon. 
Members to whom I have referred to 
criticize the Amendment moved from the 
Front Bench, I think they were in error. 
There were two things in the vourse of 
this debate which I confess have filled 
me with infinite amusement, and the 
first of these is to see the Gentlemen of 
the Tory Party of this House, with the 
most extraordinary fervour, throwing 
themselves into the cause of the crea- 
tion of peasant proprietors in Ireland, 
and denouncing me, and the men who 
sit with me, for obstructing them in the 
great work. Why, Sir, did any man 
who sits on the opposite Benches, or in 
any part of the maa ever chance to 
come across a certain document called 
a card of the Irish National Land 
League, which was issued ia hundreds 
of thousands all over Ireland in 1880, 
when the hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
not so very anxious to create a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland? And what was 
one of the first principles of the Land 
League, banned and put down as it was 
as being a dangerous association? It 
was— 

‘* To procure such an alteration in the law ” 
—lI can repeat the words now, for I drew them 
up with my own hand—“ as will enable every 
occupier in Ireland to become, on reasonabie 
terms, the owner of the land he occupies.”’ 


While you who sit opposite were en- 
gaged in denouncing and scouting out 
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of this House every proposal to enable 
the occupier to become the owner, we 
were struggling—aye, and suffering— 
in Ireland for that cause, and yet we are 
told now by the Tory Gentlemen whose 
memory of Irish history, if they ever 
knew anything at all about it, is exceed- 
ingly short, that we are to be denounced 
for obstructing the creation of a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland. But we are de- 
nounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) for a totally different 
reason, and I would ask the House to 
listen for a moment to that opposite 
reason which is published under the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
What does he say ? 


** But the question is becoming more urgent, 
because pressure is now being put upon the 
Government on the one side by the Irish land- 
lords, and on the other side by the Irish 
Nationalists, to apply to Parliament for another 
advance of £5,000,000 to continue the Ash- 
bourne Act.” 


So the right hon. Gentleman says, for 
selfish motives, we are putting pressure 
on the Government for another advance 
under the Ashbourne Act, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) denounces us 
because, for our selfish motives, we are 
obstructing the Government in their be- 
nevolent design of creating peasant pro- 
prietors in Ireland. It is really very 
difficult for the Irish Members, whatever 
they do, to please or satisfy any section 
of the Unionist Party in this House. 
We are, it would seem from the speeches 
of hon. Members opposite, engaged 
in eating our principles on this ques- 
tion, in going back from the very ob- 
ject which we put in the forefront of 
the agitation which we started in 1879. 
We are accused at one and the same 
time of being engaged in an attempt, 
from purely selfish motives, to obstruct 
the creation vf a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland, while the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Chamberlain) warns the 
Government against our putting pres- 
sure upon them for the advance of 
another £5,000,000 for the continuance 
of the Ashbourne Act. It is hard for 
the Irish Members, under these cir- 
cumstances, to fulfil their duties to 
their constituents in this House. But 
let me direct the attention of the House 
before I go into the question why it is 
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that I propose to vote for this Amend- 
ment and against the proposal to ad- 
vance another £5,000,000—let me direct 
the attention of the House for a few 
moments to the opinions of that exceed- 
ingly wise and prudent statesman who 
retired upon Washington when this 
question came to be decided. It is a 
very remarkable fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has undertaken to 
settle the whole Irish Question in a ls. 
pamphlet published only two months 
ago, when he saw that this exceedingly 
important and vital question was coming 
on for decision, happens to be engaged in 
a very much pleasanter task in Wash- 
ington. What is the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the ob- 
ject of the landlords and the effect of 
this Bill on the landlords’ interests ? 
We have been scoffed at when we 
suggested that this Bill, in the present 
circumstances of Ireland, could be more 
correctly described as a Landlords’ 
Relief Bill. I say, mind, under the 
present circumstances, and I shall point 
out presently the reason of the reserva- 
tion. What does the right hon. Gentle- 
man say? He says— 


“They will vote for this proposal because 
they believe that under the present system of 
administration in Ireland they can obtain higher 
prices for their land, and consequently they will 
prolong that system so to enable them to sell 
their estates and leave the country with the pro- 
ceeds of these sales safely invested.” 


This, then, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, is the measure of the patriot- 
ism and devotion to the Union ex- 
hibited by the Irish landlords, and the 
reason that they support the Coercion 
Act in Ireland and desire to prolong 
its operation under the guise of 
law and order and the integrity of 
the Empire is, in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because they 
think that under the administration 
of the Coercion Act they will get 
higher prices for their land, and will 
then be able, with advantage to them- 
selves, to clear out of the country, leaving 
it charged with a debt to the British 
taxpayer. I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman correctly describes the situa- 
tion, and if it be true, as 1 dare eay it is 
true, that on all previous occasions 
when I have spoken with approval of 
this Ashbourne Act—with certain reser- 
vations—I spoke when there was no 
Coercion Actin Ireland, and when we 
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had good reason to believe that we were 
within reasonable distance of having an 
Executive Government in Ireland which 
would rule according to the will of the 
majority of the Irish people; and I say 
here that if we had such a Government 
in Ireland to-morrow I would be one 
of the most eager supporters of a pro- 
posal of Land Purchase which would 
transfer the land to the Irish tenant. 
But I object to these advances now, 
because I think that the landlords are 
endeavouring to artificially raise the 
price of their land with the help of the 
Coercion Act, owing to the fact that 
thatcoercive law is not impartially used as 
between landlord and tenant, but is 
used by the Government which now 
rules in Ireland for the purpose of 
breaking up the combinations of the 
tenants, and thereby artificially raising 
the price of the landlord’s land. That 
is the only motive I have in objecting to 
any advance at present under the Ash- 
bourne Act. I may say at once, lest 
there should be any mistake about it, 
that the point of view from which I 
look is the point of view of the interest 
of the Irish occupier. It is not my 
business, but the business of other 
Members of this House, to look after 
the interests of the British taxpayer, 
for we in Ireland pay a very small 
—_— of this money; that is your 

usiness, and sooner or later you will 
be called to an account by your con- 
stituents on that matter. I may say, in 
reference to this question, that in the 
course of the debate last night, or in the 
Public Press, a statement was made 
charging me with inciting tenants in 
Ireland to repudiate their obligations 
under this Act. I never didanything of 
the sort, nor did I propose to do any- 
thing of the sort. WhatI did was this 
—I conceived it to be my duty as an 
honourable man to state, as I have 
stated over and over again in Ireland, 
that I thought the tenants who bought 
freely under Ashbourne’s Act were 
honourably bound to pay back the 
money advanced. I have made that 
statement publicly over and over again ; 
but I thought that when the circum- 
stances were soaltered that in my opinion 
their promises were no longer freely 
made, and that they were no longer 
honourably bound to pay, then I ought 
to come before the taxpayers of Great 
Britain and warn them—speaking as 
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I do with special knowledge of the 
people of Ireland—that J. thought they 
were lending their money on a rotten 
security, and that it was not unlikely 
that at no distant date a National 
Party might spring into existence on the 
basis and with the programme of repu- 
diating these transactions and these 
liabilities, on the ground that they had 
been forced on the Irish people at the 
point of the bayonet. ill anyone 
stand up in this House and say that I 
did a dishonourable act in giving that 
warning? I can see no dishonour in it, 
and I repeat it here to-day that it is my 
deliberate conviction that wherever the 
Irish people, the poor peasants, have 
willingly and freely entered into any 
obligations they have dischar it in- 
finitely better than the landlords. I 
say that in these cases, however, they 
will not be entering into it freely and 
willingly, and that, therefore, you are 
lending the money of the taxpayers on 
a very rotten and dangerous security. 
Let me quote again from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. I am very sorry that he is 
away now, because these opinions would 
come from him a great deal more for- 
cibly. He ought to be here to defend 
the interests of the taxpayers who sent 
him here. What does he say in this 
pamphlet ? 


“If the extent of these transactions is 
greatly increased, and if the number o* debtors 
to the State becomes very large, nothing will 
be easier than for the agitators at some favour- 
able time or after a harvest to bring about 
a strike against the payment of the interest, 
just as they brought about a strike against the 
payment of rent.’’ 


That is the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman; he thinks it would be as 
easy for us, or for those who succeed 
us, to bring about a strike against the 
payment of these instalments as against 
the payment of rent, and that what we 
have effected in the way of reductions 
in the case of rent we might also effect 
in the case of the repayment of these 
advances. I want to know now on 
what ground you say that your security 
is a good security? As I have been 
dealing with this question of security, 
I shall say another word on that point. 
We heard from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Madden) and from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer a good deal yesterday on 
the question of the security of this loan. 
I may say at once that in my opinion 
the chief security which a State should 
look to in this matter, and the best 
security which the Government should 
look to in Irelend, would be in a con- 
tented and peaceful and prosperous 
condition of the country. In lending 
these large sums of money to the occu- 
piers of the land you can have no 
security whatever, unless you are abso- 
lutely certain of having the people satis- 
fied with the Government under which 
they live. In a disturbed and discon- 
tented Ireland there is no security, and 
when I spoke in favour of the Ash- 
bourne Act, I spoke in the hope that 
we were then within measurable dis- 
tance of the time when the Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland would 
enjoy the confidence of the country. 
But let us examine some of the 
securities that have been pointed 
out tous. The hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General said that we had the interest 
of the tenant, which, he said, was in 
many instances larger than the interest 
of the landlord; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, rising up afterwards in his place, 
said he utterly failed to imagine why 
it was that we laughed jeeringly on 
these Benches at such astatement. The 
reason of ourlaughter wasthis—that we 
remember the days when no Conserva- 
tive Member would admit that the Irish 
tenant had any interest in his holding 
at all, and when we heard the Law 
Officer of the Tory Party in Ireland 
standing up in this House and declar- 
ing that the interest of the tenant in his 
holding in Ireland was frequently 
groater than that of the landlord, no 
wonder we laughed scornfully. It is 
only a few years ago when, if anyone 
of us made such a statement, he would 
be denounced as the apostle of robbery, 
and be told that the only interest in the 
holding was that of thelandlord. Butit 
will be noticed that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General stated afterwards that 
the Purchase Commissioners in Dublin 
had refused the applications of, I think, 
over 1,100 tenants who signed their 
agreements to buy on the ground that 
there was no sufficient security. And you 
would be surprised to hear that when 
the Commissioners sent down their 
examiners to look at the farm they did 
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not divide the security—they took the 
farm as it stood with everything on it. 
And yet we have the statement that 
although the sum to be advanced was 
only the purchase money of the land- 
lord’s interest, the examiners found that 
the tenant’s and landlord’s interest 
together was not sufficient security for 
the sum which the tenant had consented, 
being a free agent, of course, to pay for 
the landlord’s interest alone. That state- 
ment is itself proof positive that there is 
a being put upon the tenants. 

e have it proved by these refusals 
that there is coercion used against the 
tenants even if we went no further to 
look for it, and, further, that there is no 
sufficient security. The Commissioners 
have by these refusals shown a careful 
interest. for the British taxpayer. 
Would it surprise the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to learn that there is at the 
sea moment a conspiracy among the 
andlords of Ireland to force out Mr. 
M‘Carthy from the Commission simply 
and solely because he would not be a 
party to their scandalous attempts to 
pocket the money of the English Trea- 
sury, and he holds his position at the 
will of the Lord Lieutenant, who is at 
the present moment engaged in trying to 
force his tenantry to buy their land. Itis a 
scandal that the man who stands between 
the tenantry of Ireland and the landlords 
should hold his position at the pleasure 
of the Lord Lieutenant, who is trying to 
get 24 years’ purchase from his tenants 
in the County Down, and is going to 
kick Mr. M‘Carthy out as soon as he 
gets a chance. The men who are endea- 
vouring to protect the interests of the 
tenants are going to be got rid of at the 
very moment these £5,000,000 are voted 
to the Irish landlords, and Mr. Wrench, 
who would scoop the British Treasury to 
the bottom, and his friends, the land- 
lords, would be the masters of the situa- 
tion in the Kingdom. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR denver &e.): 
There is more than one Commissioner. 

Mr. DILLON: Mr. Wrench is the 
man whom I have accused of trying to 
get rid of Mr. M‘Oarthy, and every 
honest man in the Commission. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR: I am sorry 
to interrupt the hon. Gentleman. My 
remarks were in reference to Mr. Lynch 
and Mr. M‘Oarthy. I did not under- 
stand that Mr. Wrench had anything to 
do with it. 
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Mr. DILLON: The hon. Member 
need not instruct me on the constitution 
of the Commission; probably I under- 
stand the matter as well as he does, 
perhaps infinitely better. Now, Sir, I 
only mention this as one of the objec- 
tions which I take to the Treasury 
making these advances. They have not 
satisfied the House as to who is to ad- 
minister this act—a difficulty that could 
have been removed by inserting a clause 
in their Land Commission Act, which 
ought to have been passed before we 
are asked to vote these £5,000,000. We 
ought to know what is the tenure of the 
Commission who will administer this 
Act. Mr. M‘Carthy, who has done some- 
thing at least to check the frauds of the 
landlords in Ireland, ought to have had 
his position independent of the will of 
the Lord Lieutenant, the same as a 
Judge. That is, of course, a minor but 
an important objection. I will now deal 
for a moment with a question which is a 
very much larger question and of infi- 
nitely greater importance—that is the 
question of the coercion of the tenants. 
1 divide that question into two heads. 
The first is the use of arrears of which 
we heard a good deal last night, and of 
ejectment proceedings under the law. 
Secondly, I shall have a word to say 
about the operation of the Coercion Act 
in raising the price of land in Ireland. 
It is quite preposterous to say that 
arrears are not used for the purpose of 
forcing tenants to buy their land. To 
quote illustrations for anyone who is 
acquainted with Ireland is totally un- 
necessary. We heard one example men- 
tioned the other day by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) which remains 
unanswered. That case was typical. It 
is an estate on which at the present 
moment 2,000 people are either subject 
to eviction or are threatened with similar 
pressure. The agent in the case is, no 
doubt, the agent of other landlords, 
and what is done to one tenant will 
be done to any tenant who is in 
his power. I have got here a couple of 
cases. I have here the case of the 
‘estate of Mr. Pentony O’Kelly, of Clon- 
doney, in the County Kildare. On this 
estate the tenants were served with 
ejectments last spring, and at the same 
time they served notices to have a fair 
rent fixed. They offered the landlord 
to purchase their farms at 18 years’ 
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purchase of the Government valuation. 
If we are to judge by the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last evening, that was 
a fair and most reasonable offer on the 
part of the tenants. What was the 
answer? That the landlord would take 
22 years’ purchase; but ultimately he 
offered to take 20 years’ purchase, all 
costs to be paid by the tenants, and 
when the case came before the County 
Court Judge, who was to decide at the 
same time the question of fair rents 
and the ejectments, the solicitor for the 
tenants said that the tenants had made a 
generous offer, and they were willing to 
abide by it, and he wished for an answer 
to that offer. Mr. White, the landlord’s 
attorney, said, ‘‘ Well, you will get our 
answer now that we withdraw all offers 
to sell tothetenant. That is our offer.” 
When the solicitor for the tenants said, 
“What is the use of your fixing a fair 
rent when you are going to eject the 
tenants? The object of the Act is to 
keep the tenants on the soil.” Mr. 
Darling, this fair specimen of the County 
Court Judges, seid, ‘‘ What is the good 
of having a pauperinaholding? That 
is not what the Act was passed for.” 
That is the language of this impartial 
Judge. That was not the kind of 
language which a Judge should have 
used to these people, and I believe that 
was a gross and wanton insult to tho 
tenants. What has been the con- 
sequence? The tenants have declined 
to pay, the neighbourhood has been 
thrown into a state of turmoil, crops 
have been seized, evictions have taken 
place—and yet we are told that these 
tenants are not subjected to any pressure 
to buy their farms at a high price. 
Well, as a last resource, these tenants 
have joined the Plan of Campaign, and 
I am very glad that they heve done so. 
It is deplorable that persons should be 
driven into such courses. But it is pre- 
posterous that we should be deliberately 
told that no such pressure was going on. 
It has been going on without question 
all over the country, and it is absurd 
for any man to suppose that it would 
not go on. If you put a weapon so 
owerful into the hands of a bad land- 
ord, itis absurd to say that he would 
net use it just as he rack-rented the 
tenants inthe past. But for the Coercion 
Act, I would not, perhaps, feel bound 
to oppose this Bill, because if it were 
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not for the Coercion Act we could meet 
and deal with every one of these in- 
dividual cases if we were allowed the 
same rights as the landlords. The 
only way in which the tenants can 
make themselves equal in dealing 
with the landlords is by combining. 
Yet, when they combine, their leaders 
are arrested and the people are marked 
down for imprisonment by those Stipen- 
diary Magistrates, who are in most parts 
of Ireland the agents of the landlords as 
well as of the Chief Secretary. The 
combinations of the landiords, which are 
just as illegal as those of the tenants, 
are encouraged in every possible way, 
and are stimulated when they show any 
signs of flagging. I say, speaking as a 
Representative of the farmers in Ireland, 
I oppose this Bill in every way. I think 
I would be false to my duty as a Repre- 
sentative of the people of Ireland, and 
false to the trust of the people of Eng- 
land—for, in spite of the calumnies 
with which we have been assailed from 
the Treasury Bench, full as many of the 
people of England trust in our honouras in 
theirs—I say we should be false to our 
friends in England if we did not warn 
them against this operation, and that the 
time may come when the tenants of Ire- 
land may use this weapon to strike at 
their foes. The Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland think it is not their special 
duty to deal with ordinary crime, but to 
protect and facilitate landlords ; and to 
such a pitch has this want of partiality, 
this one-sidedness in the administration 
of the law, gone, that we see a man 
who possesses a power unknown to the 
law of England over the counties of 
Clare and Kerry. I speak of Colonel 
Turner, who, without any sense of 
shame, takes up his residence in the 
house of one of the most disliked of the 
landlords or agents in Olare. He dines 
at his table, he drives all over the coun- 
try in his carriages, and expects the 
people of Clare to look to him for im- 
partiality, protection, ond justice. His 
conduct is nothing short of a public 
scandal, which, in England, would not 
be tolerated for one hour. But he only 
exhibits the spirit which animates 
all these magistrates from top to 
bottom, and therefore his conduct is 
not regarded as anything extraordinary 
or peculiar. The effect of the operation 
of the Coercion Act has unquestionabl 
been—and it tended to become mu 
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more so in the future—to raise the price 
of land in Ireland. The landlords know 
thie well, and it is the real source of their 
enthusiasm for the Union. Their ob- 
ject in supporting Coercion is simply 
and solely to raise the price of land. 
The landlords care as little for the Union 
as we do. Their great object, now that 
they know we are bound to win, is to 
clear out with as much as they can, and 
leave the Union to go where it likes. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer boasted—and 
the landlords will not thank him for it 
—that the landlords are only getting 
174 years’ purchase for their rents; but 
I think we have had a good deal to say 
to that, and we have pulled down the 
price of the land by many years’ pur- 
chase. The letter of an agent who lives 
down in the County Kilkenny—and he 
wrote with a kind of a naive innocence, 
and, in a boyish way, saying that he 
had just got a batch of tenants 
to sign agreements for the purchase of 
20 years’ purchase of the rental, and, 
he added, ‘‘the very air seems puri- 
fied by the Coercion Act.” What an 
amazing letter! An agent’s idea of the 
air being purified is that the price of 
land should go up from 174 to 20 years’. 
It is perfectly true that by agitation we 
have succeeded in pulling down the 
price of Irish land to something like a 
reasonable figure. It is true that by 
years of toil we have freed the Irish 
tenants from the terrorism that made 
him little better than a bond slave, and, 
to some extent, we have elevated him 
into the position of a man making a 
bargain with an equal. The business 
to which the Government set them- 
selves is to bring back the Irish tenant 
to the condition in which he was found 
in 1879 and 1880, and he was held 
down, bound hand and foot, by the 
Coercion Act. I protest against the 
cruel, mean, and dastardly conduct on 
the part of the Government in Ireland. 
I am not opposed, indeed, to any propo- 
sition that the land should pass back to 
the people who have for so many years 
been despoiled and robbed of the fruit 
of their own soil. I have struggled and 
run great risk in striving for an object 
which I was denounced for endeavour- 
ing to obstruct. I am prepared te run 
further risk in standing by the people ; 
I am not willing, while they are bound 
down and trampled upon by armed 
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agents, that they should purchase their 
land; but I am willing that, as free 
agents, they shall be able to make free 
bargains. These are the reasons why I 
feel called upon to vote against this 
particular measure. I have no objec- 
tion to the abstract principle of Land 
Purchase ; indeed, I have always advo- 
cated it, although some of my Irish 
Friends do not agree with me. I have 
always held—as the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) has held—that the 
people of Ireland have got to fight for 
their land or to pay for it. I believe 
they are not able to fight for it; and it 
is cheaper in the end to pay for it. 
Because the effect of coercion has been 
artificially to raise the price of land, and 
because liberty does not exist in Ireland 
under the present régime to enable ten- 
ants to make free bargains, I shall 
oppose this Bill. There has appeared 
in Zhe Times a remarkable series of 
articles on the working of the Ash- 
bourne Act, and the arguments of the 
Government in support of this Bill has 
been taken almost verbatim from these 
articles. I have noticed that when pro- 
= are about to be made by a Tory 
vernment, Zhe Times is generally got 
to write them up in advance. Zhe Times 
once rejoiced over the prospect of the 
extermination of small holders in Ire- 
land, and it is refreshing to find it 
gushing over the fact that they are 
being increased in number by the opera- 
tion of this Act. There was an impres- 
sion at one time that the people of 
England were anxious to see the small 
farmers of Ireland turned out of their 
holdings, and to get rid of them alto- 
gether. There are several passages in 
the articles of Zhe Times that are most 
instructive, and there is one, referring 
to the Sherlock estate in the county of 
Waterford, which is typical of a good 
many cases. The tenants demanded a 
reduction of 30 per cent, which the 
landlord would not give. The tenants 
acted in combination, and refused to 
pay, long before the Plan of Campaign 
ad been promulgated. The landlord 
proceeded to the eviction of five or six 
tenants, but he got nobody to take the 
evicted farms. After some time, he was 
obliged to put back the tenants he had 
evicted, and with them and others he 
arranged for the purchase of their hold- 
ings on terms which involved a reduc- 
tion of their rents by 60 per cent, a 
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result which clearly showed that the 
tenants had been rack-rented, and that 
they were just in their demands. If 
there had been no combination, if the 
vacant farms had been promptly taken 
by others, the tenants would have had 
to buy their farms, if at all, on such 
terms that by-and-by they must have 
broken dewn, and their obligations must 
have been met by the British Exche- 
quer. If it had not been for the 
combinations of tenants reducing the 
terms of purchase, the English Exche- 
quer would have been saddled with 
bad debts, which humanity would have 
compelled the Government to forgive. 
I once heard of a Kerry landlord who 
wanted his tenants to buy at 20 years’ 
purchase, and who said to one who 
objected to the terms— 

‘What a fool you are. Sign the agreement. 
The British Government is a good deal richer 
than I am, and they will not see you starve.”’ 

I am sure that that argument is being 
used over and over again—that as the 
Land League has got reductions from 
the landlords it will get a great deal 
more reductions from the British Go- 
vernment, which is richer and more mer- 
ciful. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, in his speech, said 
the Bright Clauses of the Land Act of 
1870 had not suceeeded for many 
reasons. I will tell the House a couple 
of reasons. In that day men were infi- 
nitely more eager for land than they are 
to-day. There was cne vacant farm in 
that day where there are 5,000 to-day. 
And why is it the Bright Clauses did not 
succeed when Lord Ashbourne’s Act is 
now succeeding? Because in the day of 
the Bright Clauses there were 10 or 15 
applicants for a vacant farm, there being 
no combination amongst the tenants, the 
terms were so ruinous that tenants were 
terrified, and refused to buy ; and then, 
to my own knowledge, the landlords 
were not so anxious for peasant proprie- 
torship as they are to-day. Why, in 
those days, when an estate was to be sold, 
they clubbed together to buy it over the 
heads of the tenants, so as to preserve 
their political power. Where the 
Bright Clauses succeeded they did so to 
the ruin of purchasers who paid 25, 27, 
and 30 years’ purchase, besides ey 
saddled with enormous law costs. 

challenge any man to give a more satis- 
factory answer than I will give myself, 
and that is, that the difference in the 
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condition of Ireland to-day is owing to 
the lessons we have taught the people. 
It is the lessons we have taught the 
people that have raised them from 
slavery to power. To-day the Irish 
tenants have two enormous advantages 
which no amount of persuasion from the 
Benches opposite will induce them to 
forego. The first is that by combina- 
tion and agitation we have removed from 
their path all competition for their lands, 
and if they do not choose to buy their 
farms, all they have to do is to wait till 
next year or the year after, forno one 
will buy over their heads. But that is 
not the only advantage. I hold in my 
hand a Return, from which I can reply 
to the Lord Lieutenant’s statement that 
there are only 539 farms in Ireland 
which the landlords cannot let. I have 
made inquiries, and I have ascertained 
that there are to-day in Ireland between 
5,000 and 6,000 farms which cannot be 
let, and will not be let as long as the 
present system lasts, and I tell the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland that his 
statement in the North of Ireland was 
absolutely and entirely false—based, 
no doubt, on the false information sup- 
plied by his subservient police officers. 
At present the combination against the 
taking of evicted farms is stronger than 
ever. These 5,000 or 6,000 vacant 
farms are the bulwarks of the tenants of 
Ireland, and if you could succeed in 
letting them to new tenants the price of 
land in Ireland would jump up to 23 or 
24 years’ purchase. But you will not 
do it. The farmers of Ireland know 
their lesson now. 


An hon. Memser: It took a long time 
to teach it. 


Mr. DILLON: It did take a long 
time to teach them, but they know it 
now. The old policy was that each 
farmer should cut his neighbour’s throat 
in order that the pockets of the land- 
lords might be filled. But there will be 
no more of that. The vacant farms 
going to waste and to ruin are the bul- 
warks of the tenants of Ireland. A 
vacant farm in a parish is the best se- 
curity that the rents will not be raised, 
that reductions will be given, and that 
the prices of farms will remain the same. 
Yes; I shall vote against any more money 
being voted to work Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act as long as you have coercion in Ire- 
land. Remove coercion and allow ten- 
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ants to combine as freely as landlords, 
and then I will not object. It is for the 
British taxpayers to consider what their 
position is. For my part I have always 
stated that I should rather, on the whole, 
see some scheme of Land Purchase car- 
ried out; but believe me that the land- 
lords are perfectly convinced by this 
time that Home Rule cannot long be 
deferred in Ireland. They would not 
be so anxious for Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
if they thought Home Rule would be 
deferred. If they thought they could 
hold Ireland they would not part with 
their lands, and certainly they would not 
part with them for 17} years’ purchase. 
The landlords are eager to get out of the 
way, leaving us and the people of Ire- 
land the whole country. They are only 
eager to get out with as much money as 
possible. I say here to-day, in answer 
to the charge that we are meeting pur- 
chase with obstruction for selfish mo- 
tives, because we fear that if the Irish 
tenants were once satisfied our trade 
would be done—I say that if I thought 
so for a single moment, not another hour 
of my life would be given to a business 
which is certainly neither pleasant nor 
profitable. I say that I entered into 
this movement in the full conviction that 
the heart and soul of the Irish people 
were centred in liberty, and that they 
were ready to make sacrifices to achieve 
it; that they would never submit quietly 
to an Executive Government which is 
not responsible to themselves, and that 
by being made independent and free- 
holders in their own country their na- 
tionality would be strengthened rather 
than decreased. If I did not believe so 
I should do very little further in this 
Irish movement, for if in the course of 
my political life in Ireland I have been 
touched and spurred to great exertions 
by the misery and suffering and serfdom 
of the tenants of Ireland, a far more 
powerful motive with me has always 
been the desire to emancipate our people 
from the political slavery in which they 
have been so long enthralled, 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorez Hamrtton) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has indulged in 
a number of charges against certain 
classes and persons, and in accordance 
with his usual practice he has adduced 
no evidence in support of those charges. 
He has also imputed to those who are 
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opposed to him the lowest and most 
sinister motives, while he has, in an 
equal measure, eulogized himself. 
But all can agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement that there has been a 
great change in Ireland during the past 
ear. There is a great change in Ire- 
and since last year, and there will be a 
pa change next year. The land- 
ords may have sat heavily on the people 
of Ireland, but the landlords have been 
nothing to the weight of the Land 
League. On all sides there are signs of 
returning pe and of a desire to 
abandon the work of which the hon. 
Member for East Mayo is the main- 
spring, and it was the consciousness and 
knowledge of this that forced the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and his Friends 
to oppose all extension of a measure 
which has done so much for the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. The hon. Member 
said he had been at his work for seven 
years—([ Cries of *‘ Oh, oh!” ]—well, he 
had been in Parliament seven years— 
and he was proud of the results he had 
obtained. What were those results? 
They were that the purchase price of land 
had been reduced, and that the 5,000 or 
6,000 farms were derelict. It was not 
necessary for the hon. Member to make a 
long speech to show that he would 
preach repudiation, and would use any 
weapon that came to his hand to strike at 
a political opponent. But the hon. 
Member knows that land purchase will 
diminish his power to carry out his 
threats; and that is why he must oppose 
this Bill. He, therefore, professes to be 
solicitous about the interests of the 
British taxpayer. But, approving of 
the policy, why should he obstruct it in 
1888, when the conditions are so much 
more favourable than they were seven 
pen ago? If purchase would have 
een good seven years ago, why should 
it be badnow? In June, 1883, I accom- 
— an almost unprecedented feat. 

brought forward a Motion on the Irish 
Land Question, and secured absolute 
unanimity; and it was on this very 
question of land purchase. The hon. 
Member for Cork spoke at length on 
that Motion, and I think it was the 
ablest as well as the most moderate 
speech he ever made on the Land Ques- 
tion. The Motion was to the effect that 
a revision of the Purchase Clauses of the 
Land Act was necessary in order to 
give effect to the intentions of Parlia- 
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ment. The hon. Member for Cork sup- 
ported the Motion, and on this very 
question of repudiation he made use of 
language which is an effective and con- 
clusive answer to the hon. Member who 
has just spoken. The hon. Member for 
Cork said— 

‘* He thought that all careful students of the 
‘no-rent’ movement must be persuaded that it 
was exceedingly unlikely, if not perfectly im- 
possible, that if the change were made as sug- 
gested by the noble Lord, and the tenants were 
asked to pay a reduced rentcharge, less than the 
present judicial rents, and the tenants felt they 
were dragging a lessening instead of a lengthen- 
ing chain behind them, that there would be 
refusals to pay, or that any agitation or any 
political Party would be able to do that which 
they were not able to do under more advan- 
tageous circumstances in the period from 1879 
to 1883—namely, to induce them to refuse pay- 
ing the annual amount which was necessary 
for the purpose of keeping a roof over their 
heads.”’"—(3 Hansard, [280] 439.) 


Therefore, we start on this discussion 
with the clear and emphatic statement 
of the hon. Member for Cork that if the 
land purchase system in Ireland be de- 
veloped, even though there may be men 
wicked enough to try to induce tenants 
to repudiate their obligations, yet the 
tenants will not be such fools as to hear 
them. We have only to discuss two 
questions to-night, First, is this prin- 
ciple of purchase advantageous in itself; 
anc. if it be, is it too much to ask the 
State to incur the extra risk which this 
Bill may impose? Two Gentlemen 
have spoken from the other side in sup- 
port of this Bill. One bears an historic 
name—the name of those who have long 
taken a distinguished place in the dis- 
cussions of the House, and have main- 
tained its best traditions; and we see 
with pleasure that the family is still 
worthily represented by a Gentleman 
who has made a speech of remarkable 
ability and moderation, the more note- 
worthy because it was delivered under 
the difficulties of not entire con- 
sonance ‘with his own Party. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believe in the 
bona fides of the national movement 
in Ireland. They believe that the 
national instincts are so strong that 
Ireland can in no way be restored 
to prosperity unless the national aspi- 
rations are satisfied. But I believe 
that the backbone of the movement is 
agrarian, and is not national or political. 
Can anyone of common sense believe 


that if the hon. Member for East Mayo 
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was certain that the movement was 
purely political, and not agrarian, he 
would have made that speech to which 
the House has listened? Would any- 
thing increase the power of a national 
movement more than the creation of a 
large number of landowners—than the 
training of a | number of tenants in 
the principles of local self-government, 
the first step to a National Parliameat? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
stated that he would prove a number of 
propositions. He told us there was 
gross and wholesale intimidation, exer- 
cised partly by arrears and partly by 
coercion. He gave us one solitary in- 
stance of a man who came, not before 
the Land Commission, but before the 
County Court. The persons who advo- 
cate and praise this measure the most 
strongly are the supporters of the 
tenants and the tenants themselves. In 
Ulster the demand is, in fact, that the 
purchase shall be made compulsory. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin wrote an article the other day 
in The Contemporary Review, and he 
expressed himself in the strongest way 
possible as to the necessity of carrying 
an Act of this kind. Is it likely that 
Dr. Walsh, who is in constant com- 
munication with members of the orga- 
nization which is represented by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, would 
advocate a measure which had the 
effect the late Prime Minister pretended 
it to have—namely, that of enabling the 
landlord to obtain unjust arrears of 
rent? But I find that there are indica- 
tions in many parts of Ireland that the 
tenants themselves are withholding rent 
in order that they may force the land- 
lords to go into the Land Court, and to 
enable them to purchase their holdings. 
If we have this concurrence of evidence 
coming from all sides it is quite clear 
that the supposition with which the 
hon. Member started, and in support of 
which he produced no evidence—that 
this Act would operate deleteriously 
for the tenant noi Gameeie for the 
landlord—is wholly unfounded. This 
question of arrears is one upon which 
we are ready to make the same offer 
this year as we were last year. Weare 
prepared to free tenants from indebted- 
ness, provided that all debts stand alike. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
night drew a comparison between the 
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condition of Ulster—loyal Ulster—and 
disloyal Munster; and he went on to 
show that there was a far larger number 
of ejectment decrees issued in loyal 
Ulster than in disloyal Munster. It is 
not the first time that this argument 
has been advanced; but the House is 
probably not aware that there happen 
to be two Ulsters. [Loud Home Rule 
cheers.| Before hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheer me they must recollect what 
is my point. The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last night wished to point out the 
great advantage which disloyalty con- 
ferred upon a district; but there are 
two Ulsters. There is a loyal Ulster, 
and outside of that there is a very 
densely inhabited fringe of territory 
mainly national or disloyal. It is in 
that portion, and not in the loyal por- 
tion, that the evictions take place; and 
when Gentlemen talk of the efficiency 
and power of their organization in pre- 
venting ejections and stopping evictions 
they should remember this—that in the 
Ulster where a comparison can be made 
it is in the loyal part, where the Na- 
tional League doctrines are not listened 
to, that the ejectments are least nume- 
rous, and it is in those parts under the 
sway of the League that ejectments 
multiply and evictions take place. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo is in the 
habit of making violent attacks upon 
Members of this House without Notice. 
Last year he informed the House, speak- 
ing on the Crimes Bill, that he knew that 
the Hamilton family were strongly in 
favour of a Coercion Bill, because with- 
out it they could not exact the unjust 
rents from their rack-rented tenants. 
Yet the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
commenced his observations by saying 
that the result of this land purchase 
scheme was that the rich and flourish- 
ing tenants on the Abercorn estate 
would be feathering their nests. How 
can it be that the tenants who were last 
year rack-rented can this year be rich 
and flourishing? It is a great misfor- 
tune that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, in his eagerness and excitement, 
allows himself to launch charges which 
are whully unsustained and unproved. 
He said to-night that there was a base 
intrigue going on to get rid of a Com- 
missioner whom the landlords did not 
like. He did not produee one scrap of 
evidence in support of that gross charge, 
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and the Solicitor General says that that 
charge is wholly imaginary. It seems 
to me that if the hon. Gentleman wished 
to put his Party and his cause on a high 
level, he would use weapons more in 
accordance with English Parliamentary 
traditions and customs. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork seemed to be 
of opinion that it was his Association 
that had protected tenants in other parts 
of Ireland; but one fact that no one 
who knows the West of Ireland 
will deny is that most of the small 
tenants there are largely indebted to 
the gombeen man, and the average rate 
of interest which in Donegal belongs to 
the gombeen man’s charges is over 90 
per cent per annum. But when the 
price of an article has been fixed by the 
State you call that unjust. Can any- 
thing more futile be proposed than to 
deal with arrears in the way which 
Gentlemen opposite advocate? But we 
are ready to renew our proposal of last 
year, because we know it is the only 
possible way of giving those poor 
tenants a fresh mt independent start 
in life. What is the reason why we 
should try to increase the number of 
roprietors? It is not because the Land 
ws are unjust. There is no country 
in the world in which the Land Laws are 
so favourable to the tenants. The real 
difficulty is that you have 35 on the side 
of the tenant to one on the side of the 
landowner. That would be a danger to 
any State, and it is a danger which 
everyone who takes an interest in Ire- 
land should endeavour to diminish. In 
good times there is a great pressure to 
get land; in bad times there is great 
pressure on the landlord to reduce the 
rent. Whenever a question arising be- 
tween landlord and tenant is brought 
into this House, the mere fact that there 
are 35 persons on the side of the tenant 
to one on the side of the landlord creates 
friction and difficulty. There has been 
a great agitation in this House to reduce 
the rents of the tenants. That agitation 
is based on the reduction of prices, though 
the author of the Land Act contemplated 
that the rents should remain unchanged 
for 15 years. If there was a rise in 
prices, would there be any agitation in 
this House to increase the rents? Not 
at all. Therefore I contend that the 


present state of affairs is dangerous to 
the stability of the community. Towards 
the close of 1880 I was coming over 
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from Ireland, and I found myself in 
company with a most distinguished 
Indian officer. It was the time when 
the Land League was most active and 
had largely disorganized several counties 
in the South of Ireland. This officer 
had spent a large portion of his timein 
dealing with land in India, and he told 
me there were two things he had seen 
in Ireland which had made a great im- 
ression upon him; they were that the 
fand in a particular part of the South of 
Ireland was the richest he had ever seen 
in any part of the world, and that the 
society was more disorganized than in 
any part of India, except at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny. There was the 
richest Jand in the world, and yet, 
because of the disproportion between 
the owners of the land and those who 
occupied it, the society of the country 
was reduced tochaos. The late Prime 
Minister and the hon. Member for East 
Mayo called attention, not unfairly, to 
the Bill of 1886. I and my hon. Friends 
took part in the opposition to that Bill, 
and f think in that course we were 
perfectly justified. I have always 
maintained that the land scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1886, which 
was associated with the Home Rule 
Bill, was most dangerous. In the first 
place, the security offered by the Land 
Bill was an absolute fraud. There were 
two Bills. The first Bill dealt with the 
creation of a new Government for Ire- 
land, and the great difficulty of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to establish a 
financial equilibrium for that new Govern- 
ment. He could obtain a surplus only 
by assuming that the consumption of 
oe would remain as before, and that 
the Home Rule Party would be able to 
carry on the government as cheaply as 
it was now conducted. These twoassump- 
tions were, I think, somewhat rash. 
The whole of the revenues of Ireland 
were hypothecated once, and then in his 
Land Purchase Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman laid hands on the hypothe- 
cated revenues a second time. The late 
Prime Minister said last night that no 
Land Purchase Bill ought to be sup- 
ported unless there was a moral 
certainty of the annuities being paid. 
Under the Land Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman it was highly probable 
that the securities would be repudi- 
ated. Parliament would have repudi- 
ated its political and moral obliga- 
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tions to the Unionist and Loyalist 
farmers in the North of Ireland and 
elsewhere, and it was highly probable 
that these men, smarting under the 
sense of their injuries, and knowing 
that the political and moral obligations 
which the Imperial Parliament had un- 
dertaken were repudiated in their 
regard, might have repudiated the 
financial obligations forced on them, 
and if they had there would be through- 
out Ireland a unanimous repudiation. 
It was for these reasons that many 
of my hon. Friends who are strongly 
in favour of land purchase were 
unable to support the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) objected to piece- 
meal dealing with this question. But 
anyone who considered it would see that 
the risk would be not in piecemeal but 
in wholesale dealing with the ques- 
tion. No one can tell whether in a few 
years prices may be higher or lower, 
and if you enter upon a wholesale 
scheme of purchase you will have to 
base your actuarial calculations upon 
present prices. But in the proposal 
now before the House the conditions 
and circumstances of the farms will be 
separately considered, and as the trans- 
actions will extend over a length of time 
the prices may be different and the con- 
ditions also. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo says that the bargain is so bad 
that the tenants will not purchase ; but 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench say that the terms are so good 
that the purchases will be too rapid. It 
is most desirable that the small occu- 
piers should be induced to come for- 
ward and convert themselves into 
owners. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land was able to show last night that 
that was the case last year. Therefore, 
if the progress of this Act were at this 
moment arrested, it would not only put 
a stop to those beneficent negotiations, 
but would cut out the class for whom 
this Bill is especially designed. I think 
I have answered almost all the objec- 
tions to the extension of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act. It is a measure which 
has worked extraordinarily well in every 
part of the country in which it has been 
tried. No argument can be advanced 
against it, exeept that it isknocking the 
bottom out of the present land agita- 
tion in Ireland. Therefore Her 
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Majesty’s Government note with great 
satisfaction the strong opinion in favour 
of this measure which has come from 
almost every section of the House. We 
support this measure because, although 
we believe it to be for the land- 
lords, we know it to be better for the 
tenants, and best of all for the peace of 
a community in which for centuries past 
the antagonism of landlord and tenant 
has been a cause of constant injury and 
retrogression. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, the noble Lord who had 
just spoken was not open to the same 
charge of inconsistency on that subject 
as many of the right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting near him. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) thought he was entitled to 
speak on this subject, as he was one of 
those who in 1885 pointed out the objec- 
tions to Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and the 
difficulties which might be apprehended 
from it. Time had not removed his ob- 
jection to the measure, but had rather 
increased it. For some years past he had 
taken an active part in promoting all 
measures for increasing the number of 
peasant proprietors in Ireland, and the 
principle on which he had always urged 
that extension was that it was most im- 
portant that the tenants should advance 
some of the purchase-money themselves, 
and thus show that they were willing to 
make some sacrifices. That was the 
principle of all the Acts up to Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act in 1885, when the Go- 
vernment agreed to advance the whole 
of the purchase-money to the tenants. 
He held that to be a dangerous principle, 
inasmuch asit drew a distinction between 
them and other tenants. He admitted 
that Lord Ashbourne’s Act conferred an 
enormous boon on the tenants. In fact, 
he had always looked upon it as a bribe 
to them to become owners. His right 
hon. Friend had pointed out that at 18 
years’ purchase the tenants would be 
paying 20 per cent less than their pre- 
vious rent; and at 16 years’ purebase 
30 per cent less. But one-quarter of 
those instalments was repayment of 
capital, and if that were taken into ac- 
count the saving would be on an 18 
years’ purchase 30 per cent, and on a 
16 years’ purchase nearly 50 per cent. 
His conviction was that that boon was so 
great that whenever Ireland was again 
in an ordinary state, when coercion was 
no longer in force, and other difficulties 
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were removed, there would be a demand 
on the part of the tenants of a universal 
and an irresistible character and dis- 
content on the part of those who were 
unable to avail themselves of the Act. 
It appeared to him that by dealing with 
the question in that piecemeal way they 
were opening up a prospect of having 
to advance from time to time sums of 
£5,000,000 as they were demanded. 
To take a case that was mentioned in an 
article in Zhe Times of a farm of 250 
acres, let at a rent of £229 a few years 
ago. That was reduced to £169. The 
tenant purchased at17 years’ purchase. 
His future payment was reduced to 
£122, of which £25 consisted of repay- 
ment of capital. That reduced his real 
payment to £97, therefore that fortunate 
man who three years ago was paying 
£229, would in future only have to pay 
£97 forhisfarm. On what principlecould 
they justify paying English money to re- 
duce rents in Ireland and refuse thesame 
benefit to English tenants? There were 
men who considered that plan should be 
extended to English tenants; among 
others, Sir James Caird. He said that 
all the economic advantages which might 
be derived in Ireland equally applied to 
the case of England, and, for his own 
part, he would say that all the economic 
and political advantages to be derived 
in Ireland from that pian applied also 
to England. He fully admitted there 
were many political reasons in favour of 
increasing peasant proprietors in Ireland, 
and if the Government had introduced 
a scheme of a final character, and con- 
fined it to tenants of small holdings, he 
should still be prepared to support it. 
He supported his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone’s) land purchase pro- 
posal when connected with Home Rule. 
At the same time, he felt bound to say 
it was of too extensive a character, and 
if it had gone to Committee he should 
have felt bound to propose an Amend- 
ment to limit its scope. If Home Rule 
should be again in the field he would 
still find it his duty to support a mea- 
sure of purchase limited to small ten- 
ancies. Out of the 600,000 tenant- 
farmers in Ireland, 400,000 were below 
£30 a-year, so that, for a sum of about 
£40,000,000, all those tenants could be 
converted into owners on the plan sug- 
gested by hia right hon. Friend. It was 
in that direction they would ultimately 
have to move, for he very much doubted 
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that they would find the country willing 
to advanee £150,000,000 for the purpose 
of converting all the tenant-farmers into 
owners. He opposed the Bill in the 
main, beeause it was a piecemeal opera- 
tion; because these grants of £5,000,000 
would go on, and in a short time it 
would be impossible to put a limit upon 
the money. He, therefore, held it 
was not desirable to proceed further 
in the present direction, but, on the 
other hand, he believed it was most 
desirable to deal with the question of 
arrears. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer gave as one of the grounds for 
defending this measure that it would 
lead to the pacification of Ireland by 
destroying the Land League. If he 
were to adopt the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view of this measure he could not adopt 
his opinion that it would have the effect 
of destroying the Land League. Itcer- 
tainly would not have the effect of de- 
stroying the influence of the Irish Mem- 
bers. If they were to convert nine- 
tenths of the Irish tenants into owners 
they would still find among them the 
national feeling and sympathy with 
others who remained tenants. The idea 
that they could settle this question by 
depriving a portion of the Irish tenants 
of the opportunity of becoming owners 
was a mistaken idea. If they wished to 
pacify Ireland, in the sense of getting 
rid of the agrarian difficulty, the question 
of arrears ought to be dealt with, and 
it ought to be dealt with at once and 
speedily. He would most frankly admit 
that there had been a great improve- 
ment in Ireland in the course of the last 
two years. He should be no patriot if 
he did not rejoice at that improvement. 
But the Government flattered themselves 
that it was due to the operation of coer- 
cion. He believed himself that that 
was an entire mistake, and that coercion 
had retarded improvement. The im- 
provement which had taken place was 
due rather to this—that many disputes 
which existed between landlord and ten- 
ant, and which had their origin for the 
most part in the fall of prices in 1885, 
had to a large extent been settled. They 
had been settled for two reasons. First, 
on account of the Act of last year, which 
admitted a large class of people hitherto 
excluded to the benefits of the Land 
Court, and enabled them to get a reduc- 
tion of rent, and permitted the re-open- 
ing of judicial rents. Another reason 
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was the combination of tenants, which 
during the last two years had compelled 
a very large number of landlords to come 
to terms with their tenants. Wherever 
these disputes had been settled, and 
agreements had been come to with 
regard to arrears of rent, it would be 
found that peace had been brought 
about ; there was no longer the slightest 
necessity for coercion, and all the evils 
koown in agrarian disturbances had dis- 
appeared. Unfortunately there still 
remained a very ces numberof disputes 
in different parts of Ireland with regard 
to arrears, and these disputes were the 
whole cause of any agrarian difficulty 
which now existed in that country. He 
ventured to say that if these disputes 
were brought to an end Ireland, from an 
agrarian point of view, would be com- 
pletely pacified. He had carefully ex- 
amined the greater number of the 1,800 
cases which had occurred under the 
Coercion Act. Out of that number there 
had been 1,400 convictions, and 19 out 
of 20 of them could be traced directly 
or indirectly to some great dispute be- 
tween landlords and tenants with regard 
to arrears. He thought the House 
would be surprised to find how many 
prosecutions and convictions had arisen 
out of a single dispute between a land- 
lord and his tenant. He would take 
the Clanricarde case. There had already 
been about 40 evictionson the Clanricarde 
estate, and no fewer than 170 people had 
been prosecuted in connection with that 
single case, while 150 had been sent to 
prison. Out of the 150, 100 had been 
sent to prison for resisting eviction, and 
others for acts intimately connected with 
this matter. On the Massereene estate 
there had been 50 prosecutions, and 35 
people had been sent to prison, about 12 
of them for resisting eviction. On the 
Vandeleur estate 40 persons had been 
— and 30 sent to prison. 

hese cases had arisen in respect of 
arrears which had accumulated between 
1885-6 and the present time in con- 
sequence of the great fall in prices 
which led to the dispute between these 
landlords and their tenants. He re- 
peated that, if the Government would 
deal with the question of arrears, the 
disputes in these cases would be settled. 
How long was this state of things to go 
on? In the course of a few days they 
would probably see the forces of the 
Crown again used for the support of 
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Lord Olanricarde in carrying out harsh 
and unjust evictions, and no doubt they 
would hear of numbers of persons 
being sent to prison for resisting evic- 
tions, and also for taking part in 
demonstrations arising out of such 
evictions. He implored the Govern- 
ment to deal with these cases. He 
himself had not dealt with them from 
a Party point of view. He had been 
on the spot and had seen these un- 
fortunate tenants who had been evicted, 
and he knew the position of things, in 
the districts where they resided, and 
anyone who had seen such things and 
who did not endeavour to promote a 
measure for putting an end to them, 
would not be worthy of a seat in the 
House. A measure merely dealing with 
arrears would, however, not be enough. 
If this question was to be settled and 
peace was to be restored provision must 
be made for the reinstatement of 
tenants who had been evicted for what 
were generally regarded as unjust rents. 
His visits to the Clanricarde estate had 
convinced him of this. The noble Lord 
said that the Government abided by 
their offer of last year with regard to 
arrears, but Her Majesty’s Government 
might rest assured that that offer was 
not enough. If accepted it would not 
settle the question, for it was absolutely 
necessary that the case of the evicted 
tenants should be dealt with. He was, 
however, glad to find that Her Majesty’s 
Government were still of the opinion 
that the question of arrears required to 
be dealt with. A remedial measure 
such as this was surely one in which 
the opinion of the Irish Members ought 
to be taken, but instead of accepting 
suggestions from the Irish Representa- 
tives Her Majesty’s Government went 
to the Liberal Unionists for advice. To 
the success of any remedial measure of 
this nature the public feeling and 
opinion was most important, and one 
would, therefore, have expected to find 
the Government consulting the Irish 
Representatives as to the best means of 
carrying out their object. But the Go- 
vernment, instead of endeavouring to 
meet the wishes of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, appeared to have set before 
itself as its object to pass a measure 
which would be agreeable to the Irish 
landlords. The true principle on which 
to deal with these matters was to en- 
deavour to act in accordance with tho 
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views of the Representatives of Ireland. 
It was because Parliament had pro- 
ceeded upon this principle in regard to 
Scotland for two centuries that there 
was now contentment in that country. 
There was no case on record of a 
measure being passed for Scotland since 
the Union contrary to the wishes of the 
majority of its Members, but, unfortu- 
nately, this could not be said in regard 
to Ireland. During the last 86 years 
Parliament had denied to Irish Members 
the measures they asked for until outrage 
and disorder, almost amounting to re- 
bellion, had arisen, and then Parlia- 
ment had given way; but not till then. 
Now a further step was being taken, 
and for the first time a remedial measure 
was being forced on Ireland against the 
wish of its Members. That was a 
dangerous course and one full of diffi- 
culty. He and his Friends opposed this 
measure for this reason, and also because 
they believed that, while it left un- 
touched the real pressing question which 
was at the root of peace and happiness 
in Ireland, it was itself based upon un- 
sound economical principles. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) said, he desired to make a 
few observations owing to the reference 
in the Amendment to recent legislation 
for the crofters, which was a subject he 
knew something about. The Bill of 
the Government proceeded upon lines 
which of late years had been agreeuble 
to the general feeling both of the 
country and of Parliament, and of which 
he highly approved—it attempted to 
increase the number of those who, 
tilling the soil, also owned it. It pro- 

to set apart a further sum of 
£5,000,000 for the benefit of the Irish 
tenants in this direction, and, being a 
well-wisher of the tenantry of Ireland, 
he should certainly support this measure, 
which he believed would be of great 
benefit to them. Terms were here given 
which, he believed, would promote an 
equitable transference of ownership. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, if a sum, 
not of £5,000,000, but of £500,000, 
were offered them upon the same terms 
as the Ashbourne Act laid down, they 
would be only too happy to accept it. 
In his Amendment, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) spoke 
of legislation beneficially applied to the 
crofters’ holdings in Scotland. That, he 


thought, was not a correct statement of 
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the case in connection with the Crofters’ 
Act of 1886, brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Those who were 
returned in the crofting interest made a 
severe fight in Committee against many 
of the clauses in the Bill. They were 
defeated, and they divided over 30 
times; and, finally, on the third reading 
they divided against the Bill as a pro- 
test against its inadequacy to meet the 
requirements of the case, and he 
objected to the reference in the Amend- 
ment to this Act as beneficial. 

Mr. W.E.G@LADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Perhaps my hon. Friend 
will permit me to say that there ie no 
assertion in the Amendment as to the 
beneficial effect of the Crofters Act in 
general. What is asserted is, that the 
legislation for the admission of arrears 
to be treated as well as rent was recently 
beneficially applied. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he would come to that point imme- 
diately. Power was given under the 
Crofters Act to the Commissioners to 
deal with arrears, but these arrears were 
not judicial arrears, but arrears which 
had accumulated, in ordinary circum- 
stances, for many years preceding. He 
would not say whether the decisions of 
the Commissioners were right or wrong. 
But on the question of fair rents, and 
more particularly on the question of 
arrears, there had not been a meeting of 
crofters held in any part of the High- 
lands of Scotland at which the action of 
the Commissioners had not been de- 
nounced. Therefore, he objected to 
this Amendment putting forward Scot- 
land as an example which Ireland should 
follow in regard to the arrears question. 
They had complained over and over 
again of the Crofters Act. They had 
brought in Bills for the purpose of 
of amending that Act. Inthe course of 
their discussions one of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the Act—namely, that 
which gave facilities for the extension 
of holdings—was admitted by the Col- 
leagues of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian to have 
entirely failed. All he had now to say 
was that the Irish tenants would be very 
foolish indeed to refuse the liberal 
allowance which the Government offered 
them, and to adopt this Amendment, 
which proposed to deal with the ques- 
tion of arrears in a manner which the 
right hon. Gentleman said had been 
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land crofters, but which the result 
showed was by no means relished or 
accepted by them. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) said, he thought it right to 
explain the reason why he intended to 
vote in favour of the Amendment and 
against the Bill. He thought it was 
almost exclusively a question for the 
English taxpayer. He did not consider 
it was a proposal in which the question 
of Home Rule arose. In considering 
this question they must take Ireland as 
they found it—lIreland under the pre- 
sent Government—and they were not 
entitled to take account of what might 
or might not occur under a system of 
Home Rule. Taking Ireland as it was, 
he ventured to say that the security of 
Irish land, which was what was offered 
as security for this proposed £5,000,000, 
was about the worst that could be con- 
ceived. There was not a respectable 
solicitor in this country who would for 
one moment advise any client of his to 
advance sixpence on such security, for 
the proposal practically amounted to an 
advance of the whole purchase-money. 
It was true that certain provision was 
made for a guarantee fund, consisting 
of 20 per cent of the purchase-money, 
but this guarantee fund was only to last 
for nine years, and for the remaining 
20 or 30 years there would be no 
guarantee fund at all, and if during 
the first nine years any instalments were 
not paid, and were, as they would have 
to be, made good out of the guarantee 
fund, these would become a first charge 
upon the land. The existence of this 
guarantee fund was therefore by no 
means very valuable as a piece of 
security. The idea of advancing the 
whole of the purchase money upon pro- 
perty was not a novel one. It was 
adopted by building societies, and they 
protected themselves very much more 
efficiently than was done in Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act; but this was a very 
dangerous kind of business, and he 
knew well that in the north of England 
many building societies had to be wound 
up, to the great distress, and sometimes 
to the ruin, of those who had embarked 
their money in the enterprise. That 
was not the only way in which they 
could show that this security was a bad 
one, Supposing that hereafter the 
State, on the purchaser failing to pay 
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the security. The only alternatives 
would be either to sell or evict the 
tenant; but they had heard from the 
opposite side of the House that in the 
present temper of the Irish people, it 
was extremely difficulty to get anybody 
to take a farm from which another man 
had been evicted orto buy a farm which 
was in the market on account of non- 
payment of rent. Consequently when 
the British taxpayer attempted to realize 
his security he would find himself with 
this land on his hands—a white elephant 
which ncbody would have anything to 
do with. The hon. Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) founded 
his arguments in support of this Bill 
and the adequacy of the security on the 
assumption that agricultural depression 
had touched bottom. That was a bold 
statement, which the experience of the 
next 20 or 30 years might very 
seriously contradict. The hon. Mem- 
ber also referred to the case of some 
gentleman in Scotland who had broken 
up his estate and sold it to his tenants 
with very satisfactory results. That 
might be so, and the Ashbourne Act 
might be satisfactory as far as the land- 
lords were concerned, but this House 
had not merely the interests of landlords 
toconsider. They had to consider whether 
this proposal afforded such security as 
would justify them in advancing the tax- 
payers’ money upon it, having regard to 
the fact that the British taxpayer had 
never yet been consulted on this matter. 
However, he did not think that the case 
against the proposal altogether rested on 
the considerations as to security. He 
should like to ask the Liberal Members 
who intended to vote for the Bill, how 
far they were committing themselves? 
It was not a question of whether land 
purchase was right or wrong, but it was 
a question of whether Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act provided the best and wisest scheme 
for land purchase. And those who voted 
in favour of the Government proposals 
were committing themselves to the 
opinion that Lord Ashbourne’s Act was 
a proper and satisfactory solution of the 
question of land purchase in Ireland. 
At the beginning of the present Parlia- 
ment Her Majesty’s Government under- 
took to deal with this question of land 
purchase in Ireland. They did not 
pretend that this Bill was a redemption 
of their pledge. If the Government had 
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merely asked for such a sum of money 
as would keep the Act in operation until 
next Session, when they could adequately 
deal with this important question, they 
would probably have met with no oppo- 
sition; but they now asked for a sub- 
stantial sum that would enable them to 
shelve the question during the whole of 
the life of the present Parliament. Why 
should hon. Members not take their 
stand on pledges given by the Govern- 
ment themselves, and say, ‘‘ You must 
deal with land purchase in Ireland, and 
we will not by this side wind enable you 
to put aside the question during the 
whole life of the present Parliament” ? 
The Government had taken the House 
by the throat, saying, ‘‘ We will keep 
you here until we have forced you to 
give up these £5,000,000.” This money, 
he contended, would be very much mis- 
applied if applied to landlords under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The tendency 
under that Act would be to make sales 
in those cases where the relations between 
landlord and tenant were thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, so that when the State 
stepped in under the Act they could 
tolerably well guess that the State under- 
took the duty of becoming the landlord of 
people who were discontented or who 
had failed in paying their rents. They 
had heard what an enormous boon this 
Act would be to the Irish tenants. But 
the Irish tenants did not appear to have 
been very eager to avail themselves of 
the Ashbourne Act, judging by the 
figures that had been quoted and the 
time that had elapsed since its passing ; 
and this he attributed to the fact that 
the landlords had been asking exorbitant 
terms. If this Bill were passed the 
landlords, he feared, would be enabled 
to effect many sales at unduly high prices. 
For these reasons he considered this Bill 
as a species of brigandage on the public 

urse which ought to be resisted. If the 

ritish taxpayer, in retura for this 
advance of money, were promised the 
certainity of good order in Ireland, a 
settlement of the agrarian question, and 
improved relations between the two 
countries, he would be slow to oppose 
the application of public money for so 
excellent a purpose; but there was no 
“prospect of any such results flowing from 
this measure. It was not suggested that 
this was a real settlement of the agrarian 
question, and so far as it might be a 
partial settlement it was a settlement 
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on extravagant and unsatisfactory 
terms, and he therefore would oppose it. 

Mr. HEATH (Lincoln, Louth) said, 
that as one who had opposed the Land 
Purchase scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
during the General Election of 1886, he 
desired to express his approval of this 
Bill. In his opinion the Amendment 
was really dealt with by the Bill as it 
now stood. Under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act the question of arrears was dealt 
with. The landlord had to satisfy the 
Commissioners that the purchase price 
was not too high, and the very fact that 
they were only dealing with a compara- 
tively small sum offered a premium to 
the landlord to take the lowest price pos- 
sible, and in this price the arrears were 
included. Therefore, under the Act the 
tenant really got his land at the lowest 
possible price, and that added greatly to 
| the security of the English taxpayer. 
One reason which weighed heavily with 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in opposing the present scheme was that 
the moment a tenant was converted into 
a proprietor he tore up his National 
League card and became a loyal and 
law-abiding citizen. He would support 
the present scheme, because it was 
limited ; because the security was better, 
and the terms of purchase were more 
equitable, and the collection of the 
money would be made by a united Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. HANDELCOSSHAM (Bristol, E. ) 
said, he was of opinion that the method 
of spending the money of the British 
taxpayer proposed by this Bill was one 
which would not commend itself to them 
at the next General Election. He 
objected to the Bill because it blocked 
the way of otier reforms in connection 
with the Estimates. There were still 
100 Votes to be taken in Supply, and it 
might well be said that Parliament had 
largely lost its hold upon the expendi- 
ture of the country. He objected also 
to the security on which the money was 
to be advanced as being not a real, but 
a sham security. He had this year 
witnessed with his own eyes the turning 
out of several families from their homes 
in Ireland for the non-payment of rents 
which the Land Courts had pronounced 
to be unjust. He saw the poor man 
Dunne, whose case had been referred to 
in the debate, evicted, and the cry of 
distress that went up when that cruel 
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act was committed still rang in his ears. 
He contended that it was scenes such as 
were enacted at Dunne’s eviction that 
made Ireland what it was, and if the 
Government wanted to meet the difficul- 
ties of Ireland they must settle the 
question of arrears. The evictions were 
going on by the thousand, and if they 
were allowed tocontinue, inconceivable 
trouble and misery would result. He 
felt confident that at the next election 
the people of this country would put 
a stop to these wrongs. He should sup- 
port with all heartiness the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he could 
not help feeling immensely struck with 
the attitude of the Opposition. There 
was scarcely a single Member of the 
Opposition who had had the courage to 
stand up in his place and say that, as a 
matter of principle, he objected to the 
Bill. He did not believe the question of 
arrears was the real question with which 
they had to deal. The aim should be 
the multiplication of occupying owners. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo had 
boasted that, owing to the action of the 
organization with which he was con- 
nected, there were 5,000 or 6,000 farms 
vacant in Ireland. What was the mean- 
ing of that ? It meant that in over 5,000 
farms in Ireland there was neither seed 
time nor harvest, there was no employ- 
ment for the 15,000 or 20,000 men who 
would otherwise have been employed on 
them, and there was no trade in districts 
in which trade flourished before the 
agitation commenced, and that there 
was widespread devastation and ruin 
wherever that injurious system had pene- 
trated. That was not much to boast of. 
But he disputed the accuracy of the hon. 
Gentleman’s figures. Every week the 
Irish Office heard of derelict farms being 
taken up. Instead of there being 5,000 
farms vacant, the number was mueh 
nearer 1,100 ; and instead of the majority 
of the farms lately taken being, as had 
been asserted, situated in Ulster, the 
fact was that the majority of those farms 
was in the other provinces. Not very 
many weeks ago he visited one of the 
estates where the Plan of Campaign was 
put in force two years ago—Lord Lans- 
downe’s estate, in the Queen’s County. 
In 1886 two farmers were evicted, one 
of them holding about 1,000 acres. In 
the case of some 36 tenants Lord Lans- 
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downe refused to have the evictions 
earried out. They held on ever since, 
and now they owed three years’ rent. 
The agent was bound to serve ejectment 
notices, which were taken out a few 
months ago, and would become actual 
evictions next March, unless something 
was done in the meantime. Lord Lans- 
downe was willing to take one year’s 
rent. He went over the estate. The 
property was good, the houses were in 
thoroughly substantial repair, the rents 
were not high, and the landlord offered 
fair and adequate reductions. He would 
undertake to say if hon. Members went 
among the tenants they would tell them, 
as they told him, they could pay the 
rent three times over if they An | and 
that if they paid they would be boy- 
eotted. They were willing to pay if 
there were not some power standing 
behind them of which they were afraid. 
He, from his place in the House, de- 
nounced that organization as one of the 
most cruel and iniquitous that ever inter- 
fered with contracts between man and 
man. It was to that organization more 
than anything else that these horrible 
scenes of eviction were due, and if the 
Land League only interfered to put a 
stop to evictions they would have a very 
different state of thing in Ireland from 
what they had at the present time. The 
case of Dunne had been referred to by 
an hon. Member. He(Mr. Fisher) would 
ask how it was, if, as it had been asserted, 
the National League had nothing to do 
with him, that Mr. J. Kelly, of the 
League, was at the inquest, and 
that the solicitor instructed a barrister 
usually employed by the League. On 
the day of his eviction he owed £680 
for rent and arrears. The agent 
offered to take £108, and to make him 
a present of £572, to give him time 
to make up the £108, and to allow him 
to sell his crops to make up the money. 
The tenant refused, and what was the 
agent todo? The tenant’s wife was in- 
formed that if she wished to save her 
husband from eviction she must get a 
doctor’s certificate. She swore at the 
inquest she was not aware that her hus- 
band was in a dangerous state. What 
the Chief Secretary said with respect to 
this case was that the man died from 
exposure to cold because his relations 
would not take care that shelter was 
provided for him. They had full and 
adequate notice, and could have provided 
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him with shelter; they did not do so in 
order to add one more to the list of 
Irish martyrs, It appeared, from a 
statement in Zhe Dundalk Democrat of 
February, 1888, taken from the Drog- 
heda correspondent of Zhe Freeman's 
Journal, that within a few days Captain 
Singleton, Dunne’s landlord, wiped off 
£574 due by his tenants, and, in addi- 
tion, gave a reduction of 25 per cent. 
And now he would give one or two 
reasons why he supported this policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. They were 
often taunted on that side of the House 
with not opposing absenteeism. This 
policy of the Government was very 
much directed to getting rid of absentee 
landlords in Ireland. If they looked at 
the figures they would see that the Ash- 
bourne Act had been largely applied to 
estates on which the landlords never live 
at all—the estates of the London com- 
panies, and of large English land- 
owners. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian said that if he had land in 
Ireland he would live on it, and he ex- 
pressed a desire that Irish landlords 
should live in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment were taking one step for securing 
that very desirable result. Again, hon. 
Members on that side were taunted with 
having broken their pledges because 
they were unwilling to confer Local Go- 
vernment on Ireland at present. He 
always entertained the hope that Par- 
liament might be able at no very distant 
time to give Ireland a measure of Local 
Government. But, in his opinion, long 
before that time you must absolutely 
and of necessity multiply the number of 
owners. The one thing to be feared 
was robbery by rating; but when you 
multiplied the owners and secured that 
representation and taxation went to- 
gether, that those who made the rate 
were to pay it, and that if they mis- 
managed the business they would them- 
selves be the sufferers, then it would be 
safe to proceed with a measure of Local 
Government. It was for these reasons 
o- he supported the policy of the 

ill. 

Mz, 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, that 
he was in favour of the Motion and also 
the Amendment, and if by possibility 
the two could be rolled into one he 
should be happy to vote for them to- 
gether. But he felt a difficulty in voting 
either for the one or for the other, be- 
cause he might be supposed to exclude 
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the one by voting for the other, and, 
therefore, he intended to adopt the 
somewhat cowardly course of not voting 
at all. He held that a large creation of 
peasant proprietorships was the only 
solution of the Irish Land Question; 
and he thought that Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act had, on the whole, worked very 
well. Previous Acts on that subject, 
although no doubt safer for the British 
taxpayer, had proved for the most 
part nugatory, but Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act was coming rapidly into operation 
and was producing excellent results. 
It was urged that any scheme of that 
kind should be vast, universal, and not 
of a piecemeal character; but in his 
opinion a piecemeal operation was, on 
the whole, the safest and the wisest, 
because in that way they proceeded 
cautiously, dealing with each case on 
its merits. He believed that the risk 
of loss by the present measure was 
infinitesimal. It was said that if 
they adopted such a system for Ireland 
they must also do something for Great 
Britain. Well, he thought that they 
ought to havea scheme of land purchase 
for the benefit of small occupiers in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and especially Wales. 
The central Powers of Europe had 
consolidated themselves by introducing 
such a system of peasant proprietor- 
ships, and in Germany in particular 
the State had lost next to nothing by 
the operation, while it had created a 
strong nation of over 40,000,000 of con- 
tented people. It was high time that 
not only in Ireland but in Great Britain 
they should follow that course; and in 
doing so they would be solving some of 
the most difficult questions of the time. 
The article of Archbishop Walsh in 
this month’s Contemporary Review sup- 
ported his argument. They <a 
never have a better opportunity than 
was now afforded for carrying out a 
scheme of land purchase, because he 
greatly doubted whether land was ever 
cheaper in the present century than it 
was at this moment; and he believed 
that in 50 years, instead of declining, 
land would probably double its present 
price if they had a good system of 
peasant proprietorship. The great evil 
of this country was that they had so very 
few small owners of land; and, there- 
fore, in the interest of the British tax- 
payer, if the scheme was to be accomp- 
ished by British credit, now was the 
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time to do it, and to do it with great 
safety. While he said that, he was also 
entirely in favour of the Amendment, 
holding that the question of arrears 
most urgently required settlement. He 
entreated the Government to deal with 
the subject of arrears, and he suggested 
that it was in their power that night to 
declare themselves in favour of the 
principle of the Amendment, and to 
secure in that House a practically unani- 
mous approval of their measure. No 
more patriotic course could be taken 
than that which would show that they 
placed country before Party. 

Strrk WILLIAM EWART (Belfast, 
N.): I feel bound to oppose the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. It 
is, as the course of the debate has shown, 
an unhappy Amendment. It is certainly 
a clumsy and unstatesmanlike, not to 
speak more harshly, proposal, and I 
have no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is by this time most heartily 
sorry that he ever made such a proposal 
to the Houee. It is hardly needful to 
offer any arguments against it. Indeed, 
the remarks that were made by some of 
the most devoted of his usual followers 
must have convinced the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House of that; but 
as an Irish Member I wish to express 
my own opposition to that Amendment 
and my strong approval of the Govern- 
ment’s proposal, which extends Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. That Act has been 
admittedly of great benefit to Ireland, 
and the present proposal is another step 
in the right direction. I oppose the 
Amendment as one of a most mischievous 
character, and if it were adopted it would 
be another very great step downward 
in our legislation. Notwithstanding the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Irish tenants are the best rent- 
payers in the world, I would not throw 
the temptation of an Arrears Bill in their 
way. The Arrears Bill, which would 
follow if this Amendment were carried, 
would be a direct incentive to the tenants 
to withhold their rents in the hope that 
time after time Bills would be passed 
clearing off arrears on forced terms. 
Again, it would be a gross injustice to 
the hard-working tenants who pay their 
rents, and the results in the end would 
be to demoralize the tenantry of Ire- 
land. Nor isan Arrears Act needed, 
and in this I differ with my hon. Friend 
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who has just spoken (Mr. 8. Smith), 
for the landlords are willing enough to 
come to terms with their tenants as to 
arrears. Eviction, as I know, is a very 
painful process, bat it is impossible that, 
as regards these holdings, evictions can 
be avoided, any more than they can as 
regards those engaged in any other 
occupation in life. To allow a tenant 
to hold his land and not pay rent would 
be analogous to a shopkeeper obliging 
the merchant with whom he deals to 
supply him with goods year by year 
without receiving payment. There are 
tenants in Ireland who are unsuccessful 
because they are idle and do not work 
their land properly. There are tenants 
who want skill and means tocultivate and 
develop the resources of the land. There 
are tenants who are intemperate, and 
spend more in drink than would pay the 
rent, and they are a very considerable 
number, I am sorry tosay. And there 
is still another numerous class of 
tenants who live beyond their means; 
and if you take hundreds of thou- 
sands of tenants you will find that their 
gross produce from the land does not 
produce £50,000 a-year. How was it 
possible for them to keep their families 
and to keep on living in the wretched 
condition in which many of them do? 
For my part, I am sure I wish to see all 
classes of the people live in comfort if 
the thing were possible, but really the 
farms are too small, and with such 
tenants on the land it is not made 
half so productive as it should be. Such 
tenants are a positive injury to the com- 
munity, and they should make way for 
those who have the power to extract 
from the land all that it is capable of 
producing. Then, this fact should be 
borne in mind: that if one Irish tenant 
is evicted it makes room for another 
Irishman, and you remove from the 
land those who are not doing their duty 
for those who most probably will. I 
deplore as much as any hon. Gentleman 
below the Gangway that evictions in 
certain cases are unavoidable, but we 
cannot afford to banish economic laws 
to Saturn. If in the working of these 
laws there are hardships, let us do all 
we can—all that is in our power as 
philanthropists and statesmen—to re- 
medy them. Doubtless there are re- 
medies ; but the remedy is certainly not 
to be found in an Arrears Bill. The 
Amendment which is now before the 
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House would not effect a remedy. It 
would merely block and stop the way 
of the Government proposal te continue 
the operation of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
It is admitted all round that the opera- 
tions of that Act have been most bene- 
ficial and advantageous to the tenants. 
Statesmen, high ecclesiastics, and mer- 
cantile bodies bear witness to the fact, 
and it is nothing short of a monstrous 
proposal to obstruct or delay the exten- 
sion of the Act. The Chambers of 
Commerce of the City of Dublin and 
the City of Belfast have passed reso- 
lutions in favour of the Bill; and these 
are Bodies which are in full sympathy 
with the tenants, and are composed 
of men whose views are of great value, 
because they know that if the tenant 
suffer the rest of the commerce of the 
country must suffer. These two bodies 
are of the highest intelligence and 
independence, and represent not only 
one-eighth of the whole population of 
the country, but the whole of the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing community. 
I speak as an Irishman on this question, 
and as an Irish merchant I am 
deeply interested in the prosperity of 
Ireland. I own no agricultural land, 
and in holding the balanee between 
landlord and tenant, I would rather in- 
cline towards the tenantry as a class, 
but I believe that the landlords will do 
their duty reasonably and generously 
towards their tenantry; and as for the 
tenantry, I believe that they would 
cheerfully meet their engagements if 
they were not deluded by those who 
have a direct interest in keeping up 
discontent in Ireland, and pay their 
rents as well as their other obligations ; 
and I have no doubt that they will re- 
joice when they find that the Bill of the 
Government has been carried. I have 
no doubt that if the tenants were freed 
from the disturbing elements to which 
they have been subjected for eight or 
10 years past, they would also do their 
duty fairly and reasonably, and pay 
their rents as well as Englishmen or 
Irishmen elsewhere. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he desired to explain 
that, while hon. Members might be able 
to support the general policy of an exten- 
sion of the Purchase Act, and to hope 
that a large measure of that sort might 
be introduced, it was perfectly con- 
ristent in them to oppose the present 
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measure, which was only a dole to the 
landlords to keep them on their legs. 
The Members of that House had been 
gratuitously presented with a printed 
circular containing much information 
bearing on this measure from the land- 
lord point of view. But while these 
parties had evideutly known the inten- 
tion of the Government, and while the 
supporters of the Government were pre- 
pared with their arguments, the oppo- 
nents of the measure had not had time 
to bring before the House the circum- 
stances and facts which they thought 
would influence the judgment of the 
House, possibly to the extent of reject- 
ing the Bill. Stress had been laid on 
the fact that the instalments due under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act had, with trifling 
exceptions, been paid up. He could, 
however, show the fallacy of that con- 
tention. It was true that hundreds of 
tenants in the County Kerry had pur- 
chased ; but he could not put his hand 
on five solvent tenants in that county 
who had purchased. The tenants who 
had purchased were the evicted tenants, 
the broken tenants, and the tenants who 
had been long under arrears; but he 
might be met with the argument that if 
the broken tenants were able to pay 
their instalments, how much better able 
to carry out their contracts with the 
Government would be the more solvent 
tenants. But the Government have 
been chiselled in this, and had been 
willingly chiselled, while the British 

ublic have been unknowingly chiselled. 

e would give a very common case in 
Kerry of the farms which had been pur- 
chased under the Ashbourne Act. A 
tenant had been evicted for nonpayment 
of rent, owing three and a-half years. 
That tenant was induced by the land- 
lord to come to a settlement, urged on 
by the prospect of cold and wet and 
hunger, and he made an agreement for 
20 years’ purchase. The landlord would 
say to him—“If you sign for 20 years, 
it will be in reality only 17, for I will 
wipe out three years, and keep in hand 
the rent to pay the first two instal- 
ments.” The real transaction, in many 
cases, under the Ashbourne Act was 
that the landlord nominally received 
224 years’ purchase ; but, being glad to 
receive 19 or 20 years’, paid the tenants 
two and a-half years’ rent in order to 
enable him to pay the first two or three 
instalments. Then there was mountain 
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land in the county of Kerry which was 
worth not more than 10 or 12 years’ 
purchase, but 20 years’ purchase was 
exacted, and the tenant assisted in this 
way to meet the earlier instalments. 
This was the secret of the payment of 
the instalments up to the present. They 
were actually being paid by the money 
which the State had left for the pur- 
chase. It might be said that that was a 
very good arrangement for the tenant; 
but hereafter, when he had to pay the 
instalments out of the land, he would be 
a broken man, and would not be able to 
carry out his contract with the State. 
He declared positively his belief that 
before very long the Purchase Commis- 
sion would have a great portion of the 
County Kerry on their hands for sale, 
and was it probable that any man would 
go in and undertake to make instal- 
ments out of the land on which another 
man had been broken? Acting on a 
desire for the peace of the County 
Kerry, he had, when men had come to 
ask his advice upon the question of pur- 
chasing under the Ashbourne Act, said 
to them that if they were getting a bar- 
gain that they could _ they ought to 
purchase, but if their only object was to 
gain time and to stave off the evil day 
by entering into a bargain which they 
could not keep ultimately, he recom- 
mended them not to purchase. Men had 
actually come to him and told him that 
they were purchasing for the purpose 
of saving their families from the road- 
side, and if they could do so it mattered 
very little to them if they had to break 
the bargain afterwards; and he could 
only warn the Government to expect a 
general breakdown in County Kerry as 
the later instalments became due. He 
would sincerely hope to see the whole 
— taken up, even in the spirit of 

ord Ashbourne’s Act, with this excep- 
tion—that they could not send down a 
Commissioner merely as a banker’s man 
to see whether the security was good, but 
to go into the whole merits of the case to 
see that there was no compulsion, to 
see how the arrears accrued, and that the 
tenant was not buying his own property 
in the shape of his own improvements. 
He approved the general principle of 
the Ashbourne Act, but he objected to 
its being worked in conjunction with the 
Coercion Act as an engine of destruc- 
tion against the tenants. It was gene- 
rally represented that the landlords and 
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the tenants entered into a voluntary 
bargain, and that if the bargain were 
not just, it was corrected by the State. 
But in the estimate of the value of a 
farm, that which the tenant himself had 
erected—his house, the drains, barns, 
and permanent improvements —were in- 
cluded, so that the tenant was obliged 
to pay for his own property. He im- 
pressed upon the Government, if they 
carried this Bill in spite of the opposition 
given to it, the necessity of expanding 
it next Session. The first thing they 
had to do was to open the door of the 
Land Court to all the tenants in Ireland, 
and the Irish Party were determined to 
knock and knock and knock till the 
door was open to perpetuity lease- 
holders. He wished to refer to a state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
night, and though it was not very per- 
tinent to the subject of debate, it was a 
good instance of official accuracy. The 
right hoa. Gentleman said the influence 
of the National League was waning in 
Tralee. If it were waning, why in the 
name of goodness did not the Govern- 
ment allow it to wane? It wasa strange 
thing that this so-called Unionist Govern- 
ment would not let it wane. That very 
day he had been served in the Hall of 
the High Court of Justice by a constable 
from Tralee with three summonses for 
attending three meetings of the National 
League in Tralee. Why not let the 
League wane? He made no appeal ad 
misericordiam. Let them do what they 
liked ; he did not care. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


uer stated as a proof of his assertion 
that the National League was waning 
in Tralee, that a ukase issued by the 
League in regard to the election of Poor 
Law Guardians had been ignored and 
several Unionists elected. Why, the 
fact was that all the nominees of the 
League had been elected on the Board, 
and the elected seats of the entire Board 
—42 in all—were in the possession of 
the Nationalists. If the League was 
waning, how was it all the Members of 
the Board of Guardians in Kerry who 
had been elected were Nationalists, and 
how was it that Mr. Latchford, the Pro- 
testant Nationalist, was at the head of 
the poll? But perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the recent election 
of Town Commissioners. {Mr. T. W. 
Russett: ‘Hear, hear!” | The hon. 
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Member for South Tyrone thinks he has 
got a plum. I will give it to him to 
suck very soon. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer finds a Unionist among the Town 
emtiedanens recently elected I will 
resign my seat in favour of that Unionist, 
and, if necessary, work in his behalf. 
This was a specimen of the sort of 
political facts which were made the fac- 
tors in the promotion of crime and out- 
rage in this country. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Government forced these 
£5,000,000 down their throats, the Na- 
tionalists were not frightened at the 
prospect. So long as the people looked 
to those who had advised them before, 
and followed their own instincts of man- 
liness and right, they would steer clear 
of the dangers and temptations that 
were thrown around them. They would 
be able to do what would be the best 
for them in the future. The Government 
was throwing their sum of £5,000,000 
as a sop to the landlords, and the land- 
lords ought to be ashamed of themselves 
for aliowing the Government to palter 
with this country in this way. The Go- 
vernment should have thrown open the 
door to every tenant to put him in a 
position to make a free and fair settle- 
ment on equal terms with the landlord 
before they proposed the extension of 
Land Purchase. If that were done, and if 
the Government then advanced, on its 
own security, or on local security, as 
much money as would enable all the 
peasantry of Ireland to become pro- 
prietors of the land they occupied, they 
would be doing a wise and salutary 
thing. 
Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, he could not but regret that the 
Bill proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been met by the Amendment 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). The Amendment pro- 
posed to deal with the question 
of arrears, and no doubt that was a 
question which ought to be dealt with. 
It would have been dealt with, however, 
in the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
* ment last year had it not been for the 
opposition of the hon. Member for East 
ayo (Mr. Dillon) and the other hon. 
Gentlemen who were associated with 
him in opposing such a settlement. 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, when first 
brought in, was certainly sanctioned by 
the chiefs of the Liberal Party; the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian was present when it was 
introduced, and he said not one word 
against it. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) spoke in favour of the Bill, 
and said it would bea misfortune if such 
a Bill, subject to certain Amendments, 
were not passed into law this Session, 
while the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), who 
was opposed to the Bill, observed that— 

‘*There was no use in opposing the Bill at 
that stage, especially when it had not only the 
support of the Government, but that of the 
Chiefs of the Opposition and of the Leaders of 
the Irish Party.”"—(3 Hansard [300], 1635.) 
The hopes entertained of the Bill had 
been amply justified. It was very 
remarkable that the conditions laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, when he introduced 
his Land Purchase Bill, were peculiarly 
applicable to the Bill now before the 
House. He said— 

**T conceive it is quite right, 
arrangement of this kind ’’— 
He only proposed £50,000,000, and 
not the entire amount which he esti- 
mated would be required— 


‘* That we should secure to Parliament tho 
opportunity of exercising its judgment afresh 
on the subject we now submit to it.” 


In the working of Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
he ventured to say, in the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the public 
credit had been duly maintained, the 
repayments duly met, and the whole 
complex machinery so well oiled that the 
Act deserved to be continued in working 
order. The conditions were not onerous 
to the tenant. Had the Act worked 
well, and did the experience of its work- 
ing justify the hopes expressed by many 
speakers that a further grant of money 
would be necessary ? He ventured to say 
that in the working of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act it would be found that the public 
credit had been duly maintained, the pay- 
ments duly made, and the complex 
machinery by which it was worked 
kept well oiled. The principle of 
the Act was the mutual agreement of 
the price between landlord and tenant, 
which had to be approved by the Com- 
missioners before the advance was made. 
Then, again, the sale could only be to a 
person who was at the time occupying 
the land, and not an outsider. The 
securities the Government had were the 
security of the tenant-right, of the im- 
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provements which would be made, the 
20 per cent advanced by the State, and 
the great security that there was no other 
debt to be met by the tenant. Another 
great advantage was the gradual re- 
moval from pauperism, and the tendency 
to keep ratesdown. That was an import- 
ant point, because in a great many 
places the rates had been scandalously 
increased in consequence of the misman- 
agement of the Nationalist Boards of 
Guardians. The purchasers of farms 
would also spend their money in the 
future on the improvement of the farms 
instead of putting it in the savin 

bank, because the work they did would 
be for themselves and not for the land- 
lord. That would make the police 
duties easier, and tend to keep down 
agitation. Something had been said 
with reference to the Crimes Act. It 
was, however, no detriment te the work- 
ing of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. One of 
his constituents from Antrim was pre- 
sent when that Act was passed. He 
asked him what the people in Antrim 
were saying about the Act, and the reply 
was, ‘‘ Weare not saying much about 
it up there. We are a law-abiding 
people, and it will hurt us.” That was 
the way the Act should be looked at. 
It would help the working of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, by preventing intimida- 
tion and the growth of the desire 
to put an end to law and order. He 
believed a great number would become 
owners, anda considerable body of Con- 
servative opinion would spring up. The 
whole evidence would show that the 
working of the Act in the past had been 
valuable, and was tending to settle the 
country, and the belief was that the 
further advance of £5,000,000 would 
greatly increase that effect. With re- 
gard to the two Commissioners—Mr. 
Lynch and Mr. M‘Carthy—they were 
both servants of the State, and would 
do their duty as such. They would 
ascertain whether the security offered 
under the Bill was sufficient, and if it 
was not they would refuse the advance. 
He was sorry to hear the remarks made 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo with 
regard to Mr. Wrench; and if there 
was any conspiracy to take away Mr. 
M‘Carthy—and he did not think that 
there could be—they might be quite 
sure that so long as he did his duty, 
as he had done in the past, in the in- 
terests of the tenants aud also of the 
State, there would be a very consider- 
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able desire in the House of Commons to 
keep him in his meme: position. He 
believed that the Bill would have a very 
wholesome, Conservative influence in 
making the tenants more contented in 
the future than they had been in the 
past. The evidence of those who had 
arranged to purchase under the Act 
proved this to be so. In making the 
advances to the [Irish people the 
Government were in a very safe posi- 
tion, because the security which they 
had in the tenant-right was of great 
value. He knew of one case where the 
farm was bought by the tenant for £530 
and sold for £1,230. On an estate in 
Tipperary, with a rental of £436, the 
value of the tenants’ interests amounted 
to £10,500, which was over 24 years’ 
purchase of the ‘holdings. In making 
this advance to the Irish people he 
believed Her Majesty’s Government 
hada most safe security, because he 
believed it was the wish of the Irish 
people to pay their just rents. The 
voluntary action of the people in taking 
advantage of the provisions of the Act 
showed that they were willing to incur 
this debt, which they believed was a 
just one. There was one important 
point to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the House, a point which, 
he was sorry to say, had not been suffi- 
ciently kept in view by hon. Mem- 
bers who Retqund the subject on both 
sides of the House. It was the very 
great and important difference between 
rent and the instalments of purchase- 
money and interest which were paid 
under this Act. A very valuable Return 
had been printed in August, 1887. It 
was a Return which he had asked for, 
and which gave the amount paid under 
this head during each year of the 49 
years over which the instalments ran, 
both in principal and interest. He felt 
convinced that if these calculations were 
brought under the notice of the tenants 
to a large extent, they would admirably 
serve the purpose of bringing home to 
their minds the great distinction be- 
tween the payment of rent and the pay- 
ment of instalments ; and he trusted that 
steps would be taken to bring this dis- 
tinction clearly before the minds of 
tenants who might become purchasers 
under this Act, and, indeed, before the 
country at large, which required te be 
informed on this subject. It would be 
well, toc, to show the very moderate 
expense of the working of the Act. He 
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found that the whole expense of working 
the Act only amounted to some £15,000 
to £20,000, which wasa very small sum 
indeed for the amount of work done 
and the amount of money advanced. He 
ventured most earnestly to hope that 
not only would this Resolution be car- 
ried, but that the Bill would be passed 
into law ; and, as its working in the 
past had been so favourable, he hoped 
the Government, when the £5,000,000 
now asked for was expended, would be 
able to come to the House with an 
equally satisfactory statement of the 
working of this Supplementary Act, and 
that they would thereby be encouraged 
to come again in the same laudable 
spirit with a scheme which would in the 
end enable them to secure the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of Ireland. 

Sim ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, that a sutficient con- 
demnation of the Amendment was that 
it did not offer either a negative to the 
Motion of the Government or an alter- 
native; and the Amendment certainly 
involved more contentious matter than 
the Bill. Up to the moment that the 
Bill was announced it was not under- 
stood that there was anything conten- 
tious about the Ashbourne Act. He 
did not believe that the Bill would 
burden the British taxpayer or relieve 
the Irish landlord to the detriment of the 
Trish tenant; and it was clear that the 
Irish tenants would gain largely indeed. 
He looked forward to the time when in 
Ireland there would be a large number 
of occupiers cultivating their own pro- 
perties, and that in this way an end 
would be put to the distressing evic- 
tions out of which so much political 
capital had been made by Gentlemen 
opposite. The British Exchequer would 
hold ample security, and the risk to the 
British taxpayer would be infinitesimal ; 
while there could be no doubt of the 
benefits to be conferred on the poor 
tenants of Ireland. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that | 


the Members who knew Ireland could 
not ignore the fact that it was really 
the arrears that lay most heavily on the 
- energies of the country, and that these 
accumulations were the most pressing 
grievance, and constituted a question of 
the greatest urgency. Until there was 
some effort made to meet the case that 
had been laid before the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, they were entitled tosay that 
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there was no answer to it. They adhered 
to the doctrine of the Land League that 
every effort should be made to multiply 
occupying ownerships; but there must 
be free gaining between landlord 
and tenant, and purchases must not be 
forced at the point of the policeman’s 
baton. A comprehensive measure deal- 
ing with arrears would do far more good 
than £10,000,000 or £20,000,000 ad- 
vanced under the Ashbourne Act. Its 
operation must necessarily be confined 
to comparatively few individuals in few 
districts, whereas remission of arrears 
would embrace a large number in all 
parts of the country. Most of these 
arrears had not arisen under judicial 
rents; and there were 300,000 holdings 
the rents of which had not been fixed 
judicially ; they had been fixed out of 
Court, for fear of what the landlord 
could do, and the terms were more dis- 
advantageous than the tenants would 
have obtained in the Land Court. In 
many instances, before their cases could 
be heard in the Land Court, the land- 
lord, taking advantage of the power 
which the arrears guve him over his 
tenants, evicted them, and deprived 
them of their holdings. In a recent 
case, a tenant on the Downshire estate 
had his rent fixed by the Commissioners ; 
but the landlord appealed, and, pending 
the hearing of the appeal, evicted the 
tenant for arrears of rent. Incidents 
were daily occurring in Ireland of this 
nature, which showed the dire nature of 
the burden of arrears. Men were being 
turned out of their holdings, their im- 
provements being confiscated, and they 
themselves being reduced to beggary 
because they were unable to wipe off 
the arrears of unjust rent. They were 
entitled to say that there was a distinct 
blot in their legislation, and it was the 
duty of the Government to deal with it. 
He had recommended the tenants to 
enter into combination for their own 
protection against the rapacity of their 
landlords, and for this he had been sen- 
tenced to three weeks’ imprisonment. 
This was a landlords’ Bill, introduced 
in the landlords’ interests, as was, 
indeed, indicated by the jubilant chorus 
that was raised in a certain quarter of 
the House when the hon. and learned 

hicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Mad- 
den) explained the nature of the pro- 
posal—a chorus that reminded one of 
the hounds in full pursuit of their 
quarry. He and his Friends were not 
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opposed to a well-devised scheme of 
land purchase. On the contrary, this 
had always been placed in the fore- 
front of their programme. But no 
scheme—and certainly not this scheme 
—could work smoothly and fairly and 
for the benefit of the Irish tenant so 
long as he was fettered by the scourge 
of unjust arrears. 

Cotonen. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he had looked forward with 
great interest to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on the 
present occasion, and, after listening to 
him, he might be allowed to lay an 
offering of admiration at his feet. His 
unparalleled powers as an orator were 
never more conspicuously manifested 
than when he was making the best of a 
bad case. In skating lightly over thin 
ice he was unequalled. In regard to 
the present Bill, the right hon. Gentle- 
man hada difficult part to play. While 
posing before the public with his sup- 
poe below the Gangway as the 

riends of the Irish tenants, he had to 
oppose a measure which in Ireland was 
one of the most popular proposals ever 
made in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman displayedimmenseingenuity, 
but there was one great defect in his 
speech, he avoided arguing in favour of 
his own Amendment. He had read his 
speech—from beginning to end, and he 
had failed to discover that the right hon. 
Gentleman attempted to show the House 
that this proposition of his could be 
looked upon as a substitute in any 
shape for the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. The proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman dealt simply with arrears, 
and that of Her Majesty’s Government 
was not one which was meant to deal 
with the question of arrears. Her 
Majesty’s Government had made a pro- 
posal to the House which was meant to 
establish in Ireland an independent and 
law-abiding class, to encourage that 
class which any statesman or man who 
loved his country would wish to encour- 
age—the thrifty and industrious class. 
The right hon. Gentleman had devoted 
his attention simply to those tenants 
and their relief who happened to be in 
arrears in rent. He thought it was 
hardly fair of the right hon. Gentleman 
to advocate the extinction of arrears in 
Ireland without informing the House 
how and when those arrears had ac- 
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crued. That point was of immense 
importance—that the House and the 
country should bear in mind how it was, 
why it was, and when it was, that 
those arrears of rent which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to deal with 
had accrued in Ireland. The House 
would remember that a Bill had been 
passed in 1882 dealing with arrears and 
sweeping them away. ‘The present ar- 
rears had accrued since 1882 under the 
Land Bill which had been passed by the 
right bon.Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian himself. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had intro- 
duced his Arrears Bill he had not com- 
plained that the rents which hed been 
established by the Commissioners in 
Ireland up to 1885 were excessive rents ; 
because if anyone took the trouble of 
examining the percentage of rent bated 
by the Commissioners up to 1885, they 
would see that the percentage decreased 
up to 1885, and that it was not until 1886, 
when the great agricultural depression 
occurred, the arrears of rent could be or 
were looked upon by the hon. Member 
for Cork himself as arrears of excessive 
rents. But the right hon. Geutleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian had not 
spoken a word about this; he had 
spoken of the arrears as though they 
were unjust arrears which were sought 
to be extorted by the Irish landlords for 
rents which they themselves had im- 
posed on the tenants, whereas the rents 
had been fixed under the Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman had said was to 
be a final settlement of the Irish Land 
Question. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gone on to give instances of the injustice 
that was occurring in Ireland. But be- 
fore he proceeded with that he would 
make one remark about the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. It was not, how- 
ever able, an argumentative speech. It 
had not been meant for argument; it 
had been meant only for reference on a 
future occasion. He would explain to 
the House what that implied. It was 
possible—such things had happened 
before—that in the course of a short 
time the right hon. Gentleman might 
change his mind. And, if in the course 
of the next year or two the right hon. 
Gentleman should be subjected to that 
change, which had occurred on former 
occasions, he might refer to that speech 
and might take any line he pleased. 
He might say, ‘‘ Why, I approved of 
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the Ashbourne Act, because at the out- 
set of my speech I commended it.” Or 
he might take the opposite view and 
might say, ‘I entirely disapproved of 
the principle of the Act, because at the 
latter part of my speech I condemned 
it.” Or he might, in a short time, be- 
lieve, as he had believed in former 
times, that the Irish tenants were men 
whose probity and solvency might be 
absolutely depended upon, and he would 
prove it by referring to the speech, and 
would say, ‘“‘I pointed out in the House 
of Commons that in all the world you 
cannot find such good rentpayers as the 
Irish tenants.” Or he might say, ‘I 
believe that the Irish are neither honest 
nor solvent, for did I not point out in 
the House of Commons that they were 
covered and crippled with arrears?” 
Then the right hon, Gentleman had 
proceeded to deal with the question of 
arrears. He (Colonel Saunderson) had 
never been more astonished thar he was 
when he listened to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on this question. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the Irish 
landlords were the victims of a vicious 
system, and had pointed out what the 
great vice was in the following words:— 
**T doubt very much whether there are many 
Members in this House who are unaware of the 
great use arrears can be put to by those who 
understand how to manage them judiciously.’’ 
He (Colonel Saunderson) knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman was a_ great 
financial authority, and as he himself 
never had yet learnt what the use of 
arrears was in Ireland, he had hoped to 
gain some light on the subject. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say, “ You can evict upon arrears.” 
Ah! there the right hon. Gentleman 
had discovered the great use that an 
Irish landlord could make of arrears. 
Of course they could evict upon arrears ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
approves of the Irish landlords and the 
system under which they lived in Ire- 
land, because they could evict on arrears, 
was the right hon, Gentleman ready to 
give effect to legislation in the right 
direction—to pass a law that no Irish 
dandlord should evict upon arrears. 
When the right hon. Gentleman had 
made that statement he had heard on 
the other side of the House a sort of 
sigh of horror and commiseration arising, 
especially from the Scotch Radicals. 
He should like to ask any Scotch 
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Separatist—[ Cries of “ Order!” }—an 
Seotch Stnaber who supported the 
Leader of the Separatist Party—how he 
himself dealt with men who owed him 
money? He would like to ask any 
candid man on the other side of the 
House—the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), for instance—to say, for the sake 
of information, what course he would 
suggest to the Irish landlord whose 
tenant absolutely refused to pay any- 
thing whatever. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
after having drawn that fearful picture, 
had said that the Irish landlords weighed 
their tenants down with a weight of 
arrears. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman Irish landlords seemed to 
lovearrears. Theright hon. Gentleman 
had gone on to say— 

“ You can evict upon the rent last due men 
who had been so crippled by arrears that on 
that account they had not been able to meet 
their current rent.’ 


He should like to know how landlords 
were to meet their current expenses 
upon arrears. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman believe such a monstrous 
absurdity as that? What good did it 
do an Irish landlord to have his tenants 
in arrears? Did it give him pleasure 
that an agent should meet him after 
rent-day and say, ‘‘ We have had such 
a splendid time in the office; no rent, 
but plenty of arrears.” Why, absurdity 
was stamped on the faco of such a pro- 
position. Irish landlords were like 
other landlords, they liked rent. Yes, 
he pleaded guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment. But he never heard of a land- 
lord in any country who liked arrears. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman had 
given a desperately hard case which had 
occu on a property in Ireland—the 
case of a Mary Uonnetan, and had 
shown how terribly hard it was. And 
this had really been the only case that 
the right hon. Gentleman had given. 
Fancy! the right hon. Gentleman, with 
the possession, as he had, of an im- 
mense fund of information from the 
lynx-eyed Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, who were able to pop on anything 
occurring in the country, had been 
unable to back his proposition in the 
House last night with any better 
illustration than that one which he 
had taken. The case was that of a 
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for which she paid the enormous rent 


of £3 12s. in the year. How terrific 
was that rent! He would like to call 
the attention os: the ron Bay in the 
] cities in this country to the posi- 
an: of the Irish tenant who oul 
seven acres and a house, and paid for 
them the sum of 2}d. a day. hy the 
paradise of working-men, three acres 
and a cow, was a fool beside it. With 
seven acres they eould keep a bull as 
well. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not informed the House who the happy 
landlord of this lady was; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had given geographical 
indications by which hon.Members might 
find the person out. It reminded him 
of Nottingham and those geographical 
indications by which they had been 
enabled to find out Dopping. There 
was a flavour of Dopping in all that, as 
well as of the candid well-informed 
friend. He said to himself, “‘ Has the 

rofessor been on the warpath again ?” 
fre ventured to prophesy that when 
further inquiries were made it would be 
found that there was some hiatus in the 
story of Mary Connetan as there had 
been in the story of Colonel Dopping. 
So much for the case that the right hon. 
Gentleman made out on the arrears 
question. In point of fact he made out 
no case at all. He said there were 
arrears. Nobody denied that. He 
never informed the House how those 
arrears arose, but he simply said— 
‘There are arrears, let us deal with 
them, and let that be in lieu of the 
proposal of the Government.” He heard 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
last night, and he read it, but he could 
discover no more arguments in favour 
of an Arrears Bill than he (Colonel 
Saunderson) had stated to the House. 
But he had read other speeches, notably 
the speech of the hon, Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who devoted a great 
part to the defence of the British tax- 
payer—a novel position for hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway to occupy. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
apparently agreed absolutely with that 
part of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
that the security would be bad. Now 
he (Colonel Saunderson) did not profess 
to be a great financial authority, but 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
struck him as most remarkable with 
respect to the great defect he thought 
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there was in the security to the British 
taxpayer. The right hon. Gentleman 
sai 

“Tt . ~_ v4 ieesite ry is to op 80 

cent o: e money for the purpose of en- 
bling the landlord r~ the sve to settle 
their transactions together, and is further to 
advance 20 per cent of its own money as 
security.” 
That was to say, that the 20 per cent 
added to the indebtedness of the British 
Government, so that if the British Go- 
vernment kept 50 per cent or 100 per 
cent its indebtedness would be greater 
still. { Laughter. | There was laughter be- 
low the Gangway from the Chancellors of 
the Exchequer of the Irish Parliament. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo had 
spoken in a more practical tone, and the 
hon. Member, if no one else, had more 
than justified the objections urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
and others as to the insecurity of the 
advance of £100,000,000 or £150,000,000 
proposed by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo said— 

‘Speaking as an honest man, I feel it my 
duty to declare to this House that if this loan 
is granted I shall use the payment of the instal- 
ments as a lever in Ireland so long as the coer- 
cive policy of the Government is maintained.” 
That meant that the hon. Member 
and his friends intended to use the 
doctrine of repudiation unless their 
demands were complied with by the 
British Parliament. What then would 
have been the position of this country 
had Parliament, in a moment of in- 
credible insanity, consented to adopt the 
measure of 1886? They would have 
had the hon. Member for East Mayo, in 
furthering the object which he had so 
openly avowed—namely, the establish- 
ment of Ireland as a separate Kingdom 
—using the payment of far greater in- 
stalments as a lever to force and con- 
strain this Parliament to comply with 
his wishes. That was to say, the hon. 
Member would go through the country 
advising the tenants—the House knew 
what his advice meant; they called it 
threatening—as he had done before 
that— 


“Tf any man back down in the fight now that 
coercion is I warn the Government 
that I shall denounce him by name on public 
platforms, and his life will not be a happy one 
in Ireland or beyond the sea.”’ 


That was called giving advice to the 
3K 
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Trish tenants. But, ifthe hon. Member 
chose to use this lever and went about 
Ireland advising the people not to dis- 
charge their legal obligations, he would 
probably have to go into temporary re- 
tirement in Tullamore or elsewhere. 
The hon. Member had got to confront 
the law passed by this Parliament, which 
would prevent him from intimidating the 
rest and meanest of his countrymen. 
t was because the Government had 
been armed by that House with powers 
to frustrate such an attempt that he be- 
lieved the security that was offered to 
the State was ample, and that the obli- 
gations into which the Irish people 
would enter to the State would be 
loyally and honestly fulfilled. There 
were two policies presented to the 
House and the couutry; they on that 
(the Ministerial) side held one policy ; 
hon. Gentlemen opposite held the other. 
It would be conceded as fair and rational 
that every Act of legislation which that 
House adopted by the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Government would be framed 
and directed with a view of furthering 
the great policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government maintained. On the other 
hand, every proposal emanating from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian would very naturally 
partake of the character of the policy 
which he believed in, and of which he 
was the head. The right hon. Gentle- 
man on a recent occasion stated clearly 
his views on that subject. He said-—— 

** Gentlemen, what I wish to state to you is 
this—that the Irish people cannot, and the 
Irish people ought not, to acquiesce in a Govern- 
ment which is against them, and is a Govern- 
ment of unequal laws.” 


Yet these lews had been passed by this 
Parliament; they were the laws of the 
land. They did not cease to be laws 
because hon. Gentlemen opposite ob- 
jected tothem. They remained upon the 
Statute Book until that authority which 
created should repeal them. And, there- 
fore, when the right hon. Gentleman said, 
as he did the other day, that the Irish 
people ought not, and could not, obey 
the Government and the law; and that 
*by proving to the House and the 
country that the Government were in- 
capable of maintaining the law they 
must give up Ireland asa bad job, it 
was very natural that every effort which 
he and his Party made with regard to 
purchase should be made with a view to 
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show that the law would not be, and 
could not be, carried out in Ireland. No 
measure could be devised by the wit of 
man better calculated to carry out that 
purpose than the Arrears Bill which he 
had recommended. It was a premium 
on national dishonesty. It mulcted the 
good and merciful landlord who had 
been so ill-advised as to allow arrears to 
accrue, while it exoaerated the hard 
landlord who made his tenants pay up 
to the day. He had heard Lord Otanrt 
carde abused in most unmeasured terms 
because he forced his tenants not to be 
in arrears. He was not arguing whether 
Lord Clanricarde was a bad landlord, 
but he maintained that the Arrears Bill 
and the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman exonerated Lord Clanricarde, 
because he had not, at any rate, the 
pernicious habit of allowing arrears to 
accumulate. It deterred the honest 
tenant from fulfilling his obligation. 
Then he did not know anything which 
caused more heartburning among honest 
Irish tenants than seeing that, whereas 
they had always paid their just debts, 
their neighbours, who had gone scot 
free, and had not paid, because they 
had been ordered not to pay, were 
getting whitewashed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Could anyone conceive any 
more powerful lever that could be 
placed in the hands of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—especially the hon. Member 
for East Mayo and those like him—who 
go about the country telling the tenants 
to hold on to the money and to pay no 
rent, and that an Arrears Bill would be 
brought in? If they did not desire 
continued agitation and further mis- 
fortunes they ought to reject the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
saw the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) was present. He (Colonel Saun- 
derson) hoped they might hear him on 
that occasion. The other day the right 
hon. Gentleman said at Birmingham that 
‘while the sun shone the stars did not 
appear.” The right hon. Gentleman 
added that he intended on another 
occasion ‘‘ to twinkle his best.”” He was 
very anxious to see the right hon. 
Gentleman “ twinkle” on this occasion. 
He would like to hear from so great an 
authority on Irish land an answer to 
some of the objections he had ventured 
to urge. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment, hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
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way opposite knew well, would have the 
effect of knocking the very bottom out of 
the organization to which they belonged. 
He knew in his neighbourhood an estate 
had been sold, and one of the tenants 
said to a friend of his—“ Now that I 
have got the land, sorra a ha’porth of 
money they’ll get from me.” That was 
the spirit which it was thought desirable 
to establish in various parts of Ireland. 
No one was more opposed than he was 
to a great, violent, and heroic measure 
of Land Purchase. No one in that 
House would have opposed it more 
strenuously than he himself would do. 
He should look on it as bad for the 
State and an absolute misfortune to 
Ireland; but he believed that the 
gradual making of Irish tenants owners 
of the land they tilled would be the 
best way of solving the Irish Question. 
They had now two roads along which 
they could tread. They had the experi- 
ence of the past to teach them that the 
arrears road had been a lamentable 
failure. They had, on the other hand, 
the Ashbourne Act road, which had 
been pre-eminently successful. With 
anticipations of further success from 
travelling in the same direction, in the 
name of Ireland and of its best inte- 
rests, he besought the House to reject 
the way proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and to tread the way which he believed 
led to peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): Mr. Speaker, 
I am anxious to say a few words upon 
this question, but I have no intention 
of trespassing at any length on the 
attention of the House, and for this 
reason among others—the issue which 
we have to decide to-night appears to 
be one of a very limited character, and 
I do not think that we, who are prepared 
to support the policy proposed by Her 
Majesty’sGovernment, would assist them 
by saying anything which would tend 
to unduly protract this debate, consider- 
ing that the only obstacle that I can see 
that is likely in the slightest degree to 
endanger the success of their policy is 
the obstacle, not of argument, but of 
time. I shall, therefore, endeavour to 
confine + I have to say within a 
moderate and reasonable limit. We 
have listened this evening to a very 
remarkable speech from the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), on 
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which I should like to be allowed to say 
one or two words. That speech did not 
appear to me to be a very cogent argu- 
ment either against the Land Purchase 
Bill or in favour of the Amendment of 
my right hon. Friend ; but I think it 
was one of the most cogent arguments I 
have ever heard in favour of the policy 
of what the hon. Member and his Friends 
call the policy of coercion. When we 
have sited we often have said, that 
there existed in Ireland a combination, 
or, as we frequently termed it, a con- 
spiracy, for the purpose of depreciating 
the value of the property of one class 
for the benefit of another—if we said 
that the method by which that combina- 
tion was carried out was the method of 
intimidation, and of organized intimida- 
tion, we should be contradicted, as we 
frequently have been contradicted. But 
that is precisely whatthe hon. Memberfor 
East Mayo has, I will not say confessed, 
but boasted to-night that he and his 
Friends have done,and havedone success- 
fully. He says that, to the great 
advantage of the British taxpayer, and 
to the still greater advantage of the 
Irish farmer, he and his friends have 
succeeded in reducing the value of the 
fee-simple of the land in Ireland from 
over 20 years’ purchase to something 
like 17 years’ purchase, and he tells us 
how this has been accomplished. He 
says they have destroyed the competition 
by which the tenants were in former 
times cutting each other’s throats. And 
how has that competition been de- 
stroyed? He has not told us that the 
hunger for land has diminished in Ire- 
land, or that there are a smaller number 
of persons who desire to become 
possessed ofland. He tells us that the 
process in which he exults has been 
aceomplished simply by the action of 
the National League—by the action of 
himself and his friends—which has 
rendered it impossible for any farm from 
which, from any cause, a tenant has 
been evicted to be occupied safely by 
any other tenant. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the noble Lord 
allow me? I am watching closely what 
he has said, and as this is a matter of 
considerable importance it is only fair 
to me that he should be accurate, because 
he professes to give my exact words. I 
never used the word “ safely,” nor was 
there a single syllable in my speech 
from beginning to end in which I 
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indicated that the result was to be, or 
had been, achieved by intimidation. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I was not professing to give the 
exact words of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. I have never been fortu- 
nate enough myself, nor have I heard 
of anyone else who was fortunate 
enough, in referring to a speech of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, to avoid 
a contradiction from him. 

Mr. DILLON: Do I understand the 
noble Lord to mean that I am in the 
habit of telling falsehoods and of repu- 
diating the words that I have used? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Ministerial side 
of the House.| Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheer that. All I can say is that 
it is not the treatment due to a Mem 
ber of this House, or the usual custom of 
this House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
No, Sir; Ido not intend to make any 
imputation whatever against the hon. 
Member. I only say that the hon Member 
requires an exactitude in interpreting 
and reproducing what he conceives to 
have been his argument, to which it is 
very difficult, indeed, for anyone to 
attain. The hon. Member told us what, 
in his opinion, was the cause of the 
depreciation in the value of the fee- 
simple of Irish land. He said the cause 
which led to that depreciation has been 
the existence of 5,000 unlet farms in 
Ireland, and he said, as I understood, 
that he and his hon.Friendsinthis House, 
and the National League, of which they 
are Members and Representatives, will 
not permit any of those farms to be 
re-let to any other tenants. The hon. 
Member says he never referred to intimi- 
dation as the means by which this ad- 
mirable result has been arrived at; but 
I want to know what he means by in- 
timidation, or by what other means than 
intimidation he and his friends will take 
care that those farms will not be let 
again? Does he assert—can he assert 
for a moment—that there are not thou- 
sands of honest and industrious men in 
Ireland who are willing and pre- 
pared to take those farms? Oan he 
* assert of such men that they would be 
guilty of any moral offence if they were 
to take that step? But the hon. Mem- 
ber says that he and his friends will 
take care that they shall not; and I ask 
him, if he asserts now that in his speech 
he meant no reference to intimidation, 
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what other means there are, except the 
intimidation which exists, by which 
this prohibition is to be enforced? I 
maintain that this confession and exul- 
tation in the existence of a combination— 
which we on this side of the House are 
justified in calling a conspiracy—for an 
illegal purpose justify everything that 
we have said, and, more than that, 
justify everything that we have done 
to oppose resistance in the name of law 
and order against a system which works 
by such means. I have said that I do 
not want to touch upon a great variety 
of subjects, and I shall say very few 
words indeed on the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend, as far as relates to 
the question of arrears. I think we are 
justified in passing by that Amendment 
without much discussion, becauseI do not 
admit that it is a legitimate Amendment. 
I do not say, for a moment, that it is 
not legitimate from my right hon. 
Friend’s point of view ; that it is not a 
piece of legitimate Party tactics; but 
the sense in which I contend that it is 
not a legitimate Amendment is this— 
that I altogether deny that the subject 
brought forward in the Amendment in 
competition with the proposal of the Go- 
vernment is in the least connected with 
the original subject matter of the Motion. 
The arrears question and the purchase 
question are not subjects which are con- 
nected. They are subjects which are 
completely separate and distinct, and 
may be dealt with in a great variety of 
ways. An Arrears Act may be right 
and a Purchase Act may be right; 
they may both be wrong, or one 
of them may be right and the other 
wrong; but whatever they may be 
in this respect the one is certainly not 
an alternative to the other. If you reject 
this Bill and pass this Amendment, you 
will not advance one single step nearer 
towards the settlement of the arrears 
question. If, in the opinion of my 
right hon. Friend and of hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on this side, as it seemed to 
be the opinion last night of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), the two questions ean be 
properly dealt with in the compass of a 
single measure, you would not have 
taken the course which has been taken 
of moving the rejection of this Bill. 
You would have waited until we arrived 
at the stage of Committee, and would 
then have moved clauses dealing with 
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the arrears question ; or if that would 
not have been within the scope of the 
Bill, you would have moved an Instruc- 
tion to enable the Committee to deal 
with the arrears question as well as the 

urchase question. But by the rejection 
of this Bill and passing this Resolution 
you will not, as I have said, advance a 
single step nearer to the settlement of 
the arrears question, which is to be the 
substitute for a Purchase Bill. It is 
not necessary for me to argue that the 
arrears question is not a very important 
or a very urgent one, although my own 
opinion is, and it may be taken for 
what it is worth, that the urgency and 
importance of the arrears question have 
been very much exaggerated, and that 
the relief which could be given to 
tenants of Ireland by passing an Arrears 
Act has been immensely overrated. But 
whether it be an extremely important 
or urgent one or not, I contend it has 
not, in the slightest degree, been for- 
warded or brought nearer to solution 
by arguments such as have been ad- 
dressed to us last night and to-night. 
My right hon. Friend, in moving the 
Amendment, did not touch upon a sub- 
ject upon which he is generally very apt 
to deal—upon the statistics relating to 
evictions, or to the manner in which the 
question of arrears bears upon those 
statistics. My right hon. Friend preferred 
last night to deal with the question of 
arrears from what I may call an ad 
priort point of view, and gave an 
opinion upon the subject of arrears 
which appears to have been mainly 
evolved from his own inner conscious- 
ness. As has been pointed out by my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Armagh (Coionel Saunderson), 
who has just sat down, he did not sup- 
port the views which he put forward 
upon this subject by any facts whatever, 
except one single instance. My hon. 
and gallant Friend has dealt with that 
matter, and has relieved me from the 
necessity of saying much upon it. I 
think the solitary case which he brought 
forward was one which requires very 
accurate investigation. It is certainly a 
very remarkable case, for which, I 
think, if my right hon. Friend has been 
rightly informed, it would be very diffi- 
cult to find a parallel, either in Ireland 
or in any other country. For what 
appears to have taken place, if the 
right hon. Gentleman has been accu- 
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rately informed, is that an Irish land- 
lord has refused to accept the current 
years’ rent with two years’ arrears and a 
certain amount of law costs, for the sole 
purpose of obtaining a right in future to 
extort a rack-rent for seven acres of bad 
land, wits a cottage upon it, which was 
valued by himself at the rate of £3 12s., 
and by the Land Commissioners at 
£1 15s. per annum. Ido not say that 
the facts may not have been as they 
have been reported to my right hon. 
Friend; but I say it is a very peculiar 
and a very remarkable case, and I do 
not think he will find a great many 
Irish landlords who would have taken 
a similar course, under similar circum- 
stances. My right hon. Friend has 
indulged in a disquisition on the uses of 
arrears, and he appears to think that, 
for some reason or other, an Irish land- 
lord absolutely delights in arrears, and 
uses them as a means by which he may 
defraud his tenantry of the benefits 
which were designed to be conferred 
upon them by the Land Act of 1881. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has dealt 
with this question also, and upon it I 
need, therefore, only say a very few 
words. My right hon. Friend said that 
tenants may be evicted for arrears, and 
again, that tenants may be evicted for 
the rent just due; that they may have 
been so crippled by arrears that they 
are unable to meet their engagements 
for the rent just due. Now, 1 want my 
right hon. Friend or some of his Friends 
to explain for him how a tenant is 
crippled in the payment of a rent now 
due by the existence of arrears? What 
arearrears? They are instalmentsof rent 
due in former years which have not 
been paid. How is the tenant crippled 
in the payment of last year’s rent now 
due by the fact that he has failed to 
pay the instalments of rent due in 
several previous years? That is the 
way in which my right hon. Friend has 
dealt with the question of arrears. He 
has avoided the principle, and he has 
avoided special cases except this re- 
markable one, and he has dealt with it 
from what I venture again to call an 
a priort point of view. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork, who spoke 
last night, and dealt with this question 
in a different manner, also refused to 
go into any cases of actual evictions 
which have taken place on account of 
arrears. He preferred to deal with tho 
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notices of eviction given under the 7th 
section of the Act of last year, and to 
dwell upon the hardship and the de- 
privation of rights which followed from 
these notices to a great number of Irish 
tenants. But the hon. Member alto- 
gether forgot to inform the House that 
those notices of eviction could not be 
served upon the tenant until the land- 
lord had obtained a decree of the Court. 
He forgot to inform the House that 
the Act gave the Court the power 
of taking the arrears into considera- 
tion and postponing their payment, 
and of ordering their payment by such 
instalments as to the Court seemed just. 
Until we know how far this power has 
been invoked, and how far it has been 
exercised, and until we know how far 
those decrees of eviction have been 
caused by an absolute refusal on the 
part of tenants to offer any reasonable 
settlement, or by the refusal on the 
part of the landlord to accept reasonable 
offers, it is quite impossible to draw 
any sound conclusion from the statistics 
resented to us by the hon. Member 
ast night. I maintain that nothing 
has been presented to us in the course 
of the debate which has, in the slightest 
degree, made it easier to the House to 
deal with this question of arrears, how- 
ever important or urgent it may be. 
The Government and the Unionist Party 
have never refused to deal with the 
question of arrears. They have made 
a proposal upon the question, and the 
difficulty which has been found has not 
been an indisposition on the part of 
either side of the House to face the 
petes 5 but it has been found ip the 
ailure to agree upon the mode in 
which this question should be dealt 
with. We failed last year to come 
to any agreement upon the question. 
We failed equally in the present year 
to come to any agreement upon it. It 
may be deplored that the subject should 
remain an unsettled question ; but surely 
the whole responsibility does not rest 
upon one side of the House or the other. 
The responsibility, if responsibility there 
is, does not rest solely upon the Go- 
* vernment which proposed its own plan, 
but it must be shared in some degree, 
at all events, by hon. Members repre- 
senting Irish constituencies below the 
Gangway, and by other Gentlemen 
sitting in this House, who refuse to 
deal with the question upon any lines 
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except those which commend them- 
selves to their own judgment. I have 
to ask whether this failure—perhaps 
unfortunate failure—on the part of 
the House to arrive at an agree- 
ment as to the manner in which 
the subject of arrears ought to be 
dealt with ought to constitute a reason 
why we should refuse to give an answer 
to the ey question whether the 
operation of the Land Purchase Act of 
1885 should be continued or should be 
abandoned. Now, Sir, it appears to me 
that it is a question rather more of ad- 
ministration than of policy. The prin- 
ciple of the Act has already been ap- 
proved by Parliament. An organization 
has been created for carrying out the 
principle proposed by the Government 
and approved by Parliament. Trans- 
actions have been entered into between 
landlords who are ready to sell and 
tenants who are anxious to buy. Those 
transactions are temporarily suspended 
owing to the want of funds to carry on 
further operations. Surely the parties 
to those transactions have a right to 
know whether the policy which dictated 
the passing of this Act in 1885 is to be 
cuntinued, or is to be abandoned? For 
what reason is it to be abandoned? 
Has it proved a failure? On the con- 
trary, it is the only experiment—the 
only successful experiment—which has 
been tried in the direction of creating a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland, and of 
increasing and multiplying the number 
of occupying owners in Ireland. The 
policy has formed a part of the legisla- 
tion of a number of years. It formed a 
part of the policy of the Irish Church 
Act. It formed a part of the policy of 
the Land Act of 1870, and again of 
1881; but not one of the proposals con- 
tained in those Acts has been fully 
successful. They have all been more or 
less, up to the present time, failures. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo said 
that those previous experiments had 
been failures, because the price of land 
at that time was too high; but there 
have been other causes for the failure of 
the experiments. The policy of those 
Acts required that a considerable portion 
of money should be found by the 
tenants, and it was found in practice 
that this proportion of the money could 
only be raised at usurious rates, which 
crippled those who raised them. They 
have also failed, in part, from the want 
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entirely devoted to ing out the 
principle of the Act. They have failed, 
in part, I believe, through the laudable 
anxiety of the Treasury, the Board of 
Works, and other Departments, which 
have been entrusted with their execu- 
tion, to take care that no loss should 
accrue to the Exchequer. But the 
present Act has been, up to the present 
time, a success. If that success had 
been purchased at the cost of any 
risk to the Exchequer, 1 should be 
the last to say that the experiment 
ought to be continued any further. I 
should have been the first to say that it 
ought at onceto beabandoned. Butit 
has not been contended, for a moment, in 
the course of these two nights’ discus- 
sion, that there is any sensible risk in 
regard to any portion of the £5,000,000 
which have already been advanced, or 
that there is any prospect of a loss ac- 
cruing of the £5,000,000 now proposed 
to be advanced by the House. I should 
like to ask the House what is the use of 
trying an experiment if, when it is found 
to be successful, it is to be abandoned ? 
It ought to be abandoned if it had 

roved to be an unsuccessful experiment, 

ut what is the use of a successful ex- 
ee if it is not prosecuted further ? 

do not say, for a moment, that the 
success of this experiment has been 
such as would warrant the House con- 
senting to its extension to an unlimited 
extent. I do not say that experi- 
ence would warrant the House grant- 
ing £50,000,000, £100,000,000, or 
£200,000,000 for its further prosecu- 
tion. My right hon. Friend argued 
last night that he was debating this 
question on the assumption that it is to 
be made the foundation for a great, 
complete, and final measure, I alto- 
gether deny that position. I say that 
by the continuance, to a limited extent, 
of the experiment already commenced, 
the House is committed to no such 
liability. What may be claimed for 
the operation of the Act is that it has, 
to a limited extent, had a _bene- 
ficial effect: that it has enabled, with 
mutual satisfaction to both parties, 
tenants to become the owners of their 
holdings ; that it has elicited the 
approval of a great number of per- 
sons of very different political opi- 
nions and differing almost upon every 
question. It may be claimed for it 
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that it has done this without injustice 
to anyone, without risk or injury to 
the British taxpayers or to the British 
Exchequer. Something more has been 
accomplished. By the experiment now 
being carried out experience has been 
gained and is being gained which cannot 
fail to be of value in the further conside- 
ration by Parliamentofthissubject. We 
want to know something more in rela- 
tion to this question of Irish land pur- 
chase than the security and the immu- 
nity of the British Exchequer. My 
right hon. Friend contended last night 
that under the plan which he proposed 
in 1886 the security of the British 
Exchequer would have been completely 

uarded. But does my right hon. 

riend altogether ignore or neglect 
the consideration of the position of the 
Irish Exchequer or the Irish taxpayer? 
If it is probable, as he contended yester- 
day, that under a great extension of 
this scheme, either through inability or 
unwillingness to pay, the British tax- 
payer might ultimately become invoived 
in very great loss, would not that same 
risk have been incurred under the plan 
of my right hon. Friend by the Irish 
Exchequer and by the Irish taxpayers ? 
Under his own plan, no doubt, it is open 
to him to contend that the English 
Exchequer and the English taxpayer 
would have been secured; but does he 
think that he is justified in imposing en 
the Irish Exchequer and the Irish tax- 
payer a liability which, according to his 
own showing, is so great and so ex- 
tremely risky? What is being done 
under the operation of this Act? The 
experience we are gaining under the 
operation of this Act is this. We are 
gaining experience and information as 
to the capacity of Irish tenants to make 
punctual payment of the instalments 
due from them, and to continue the 
payment of those instalments. We 
are gaining information as to the capa- 
city of the Irish tenant to be converted 
into a prosperous occupying owner. 
Weare gaining information as to whether 
the beneficial results arising from a pro- 
cess of this description are of a character 
which warrant Parliament either in im- 

osing some financial risk upon the 

mperial Exchequer or upon local re- 
sources for the purpose of furthering 
this policy. Weare obtaining in a safe, 
in a satisfactory, and in a complete 
manner, experience on all those questions 
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which cannot fail to be of value to us 
before we have ventured to embark on 
any scheme of a more ambitious cha- 
racter, whether such a scheme involves 
a great extension of the use of Imperial 
credit, or whether it is based on the use 
of more limited local credit. I say that 
that experience which is being gained 
under the continued operation of this 
Act is invaluable for all those purposes. 
It is being gained at no risk, at no loss 
to any British interests whatever. It is, 
so far as it has gone, an experiment 
which has been tried with satisfaction to 
all parties and all classes in Ireland. It 
has, to a limited extent, as far as its 
operations have gone, been attended 
with pacifying and peaceful influences ; 
and I say that no ground has been shown 
why this experiment, successful to the 
extent I have indicated, should be aban- 
doned and should not be further prose- 
cuted. It appears to me that Parliament 
could be guilty of no more wanton, and 
I believe of no more mischievous, act, 
than that in consideration of some end 
which experience has shown we are, at 
all events, at present unable to attain, 
we should abandon the prosecution of a 
olicy which, as far as it has gone, has 
een attended with unmixed success. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): Mr. Speaker, I cannot but 
regret that my noble Friend should have 
commenced his speech with what—I do 
not wish to call it an attack—is a series 
of innuendoes against my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). 
Sir, I think that the position of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo, in 
int of truthfulness and in point of 
onour, stands as high as that of any 
hon. Gentleman in this House. As 
regards the language which my hon. 
Friend is charged with usiog, and which 
the noble Lord has thought, apparently, 
to be of so guilty a character—I heard 
what my hon. Friend said, and I de- 
clare I cannot see that he used a single 
oe or a single expression which I 
ave not myself heard, in years gone 
by, used again and again by the leaders 
of English Trade Unions. I presume, 
*and I have a right to presume, that my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
meant what the leaders of Trade 
Unions used to mean—namely, that 
they would bring to bear esprit de corps. 
[Laughter on the Ministerial side of the 
House. ] Well, [cannot see why youshould 
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esprit de corps. Landlords have enough 
esprit de corps. I will, however, pass 
on from that episode with the repetition 
of my regret that the noble Lord should 
have thought fit to make an insinuation 
of that kind against the veracity of my 
hon. Friend. Then, Sir, the noble 
Lord came to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr, W. 
E. Gladstone), and he made a series 
of criticisms, the force of which I do 
not at all wish to disparage, on the 
position taken up by my right hon. 
Friend ; and he fell upon an expression 
used by my right hon. Friend last 
night, to the effect that tenants were 
crippled by arrears; and the noble Lord 
said he could not understand how a 
tenant could be crippled by arrears. 
How, the noble Lord asked, could he 
be crippled by not having made a pay- 
ment that was due? Well, my right 
hon. Friend, of course, did not mean 
that he was crippled by the want of the 
money which he had not paid, but by 
the fact which, I suppose, even hon. 
Gentlemen in this House may be able 
to understand, that a man may owe a 
debt which he cannot pay, and which 
he does not pay, and yet which may 
weigh upon him and hang like a mill- 
stone round his neck. If I owe a man 
£1,000 which he may recover, I am 
crippled in that respect. In Ireland 
this expression has a peculiar force and 
appropriateness, for in Ireland there 
has long prevailed a vicious habit of 
keeping alive and piling up arrears, 
and my right hon. Friend meant, of 
course, what I presume my noble 
Friend might have understood, that 
arrears hung round thetenant’s neck and 
to a very fatal extent crippled his 
freedom of action. Then the noble 
Lord came to rather closer quarters 
and said that this Amendment was, in 
his view, not a legitimate Amendment 
to the original Motion. He said that 
the proposition of the Amendment about 
arrears might be right or might be 
wrong, but that the two propositions to 
deal with arrears or to es with pur- 
chase were not true alternatives. It is 
quite true that in one sense they are 
not alternatives, but I submit that they 
are alternatives in the sense in which 
my right hon. Friend meant them. 
They are alternatives in point of time.- 
It is a question, according to the 
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Amendment of my right hon. Friend, 
whether the Government should take 
up arrears, or whether they should take 
up purchase; and our position is, and 
the position of my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment is, that the more urgent 
question is the question of arrears, and 
that, therefore, the more urgent ques- 
tion ought not to have been shirked 
and avoided. The hon. Member for 
Southport (Mr. Ourzon) last night said 
that he and his Friends did not grudge 
the time given to this debate. That is 
a very fine landlord sentiment, but we 
do grudge the time that is not devoted 
to dealing with the most urgent griev- 
ance that now exists in Ireland. My 
noble Friend says that he thinks the 
urgency of arrears has been greatly 
exaggerated. He, along with the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), maintained that 
my right hon. Friend had made no case 
in support of there being a grievance 
in connection with arrears. They both 
said that my right hon. Friend had 
relied upon an illustration, and upon 
that illustration they cast some doubt. 
Sir, it is not in the least necessary to 
rely upon illustrations. It is not neces- 
sary to go one inch behind the position 
taken up, and the admissions made, by the 
Government themselves. The Govern- 
ment admitted, in the beginning of this 
year, andthe Chancellorof the Exchequer 
did not deny it last night, that there is 
a question of arrears, and that there is 
a grievance in connection with arrears 
that ought to be dealt with; and he 
goes so far as to say that the Govern- 
ment have a remedy for it. If there 
were no evil the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have proposed a remedy. 
But the noble Lord says—‘‘ Oh, you 
have to share the responsibility for the 
remedy not having been accepted.” 
What can tke noble Lord mean by such 
an argument? Are you so tender of 
our  : that you will pass no mea- 
sure for Ireland unless you have our 
sympathy? You are in this position, 
and it is a most fatal position; you 
admit the grievance; you admit that 
arrears are a grievance and a dangerous 
mischief; you propose a remedy. Then 
why not insist on your remedy? You 
have a majority, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility is wholly and solely yours. 
I will turn for a moment to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member who 
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receded the noble Lord in the debate. 

was very much surprised and very 
much pleased to hear the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman upon 
the line alleged to have been taken by 
my hon. Friends below the Gangway. 
He said—it was quite edifying to hear 
him—“ How long were they to submit 
to non-acquiescence in the law?” The 
law had been passed, he said, by this 
Parliament, oak yet they made light of 
it. Why, how many a time has the 
hon. and gallant Member told the 
House and the country that he and his 
Friends will not acquiesce in a particu- 
lar law, though it should be made by 
this Parliament? Then the hon. and 
gallant Member referred, upon the 
question of land purchase, to the opi- 
nion of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain). I shall have occasion to refer to 
that by and by. He will find that 
the opinion of that right hon. Gentle- 
man does not make so much in favour 
of his argument as he supposes. But 
about the arrears our position is this. 
It is an urgent question. I am not 
going to labour the point. But as 
reference has been made, in the course 
of this debate, very often to an article 
by Archbishop Walsh, I should like, 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty read 
a passage from that article, to read a 
passage from it also. If the autho- 
rity of the Archbishop is given upon 
one part of the subject, I think we may 
claim that it is equally good on another. 
The Archbishop says— 

‘‘ The arrears incubus is for the moment the 
essence of the Irish Land Question.” 


Then he says— 


“No one acquainted with the circumstances 
of this country and anxious for the maintenance 
of peace within its borders can fail to feel the 
deepest misgivings as to the perils by which 
the existence of social order in many districts 
in Ireland is now seriously threatened—perils 
which can be averted only by the prompt appli- 
cation of some legislative remedy for the pro- 
tection of thousands of tenants now helplessly 
overweighted by excessive rents which they 
cannot pay, and living from day to day under 
the terror of evictions impending for non- 
payment of rent.” 


If the authority of the Archbishop is 
to be taken in favour of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, we have a right equally 
to appeal to it in favour of proceeding 
first of all with arrears before you deal 
with land purchase. Now, I turn to 
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noble Lord said truly enough that the 
Act has been an experiment. But I 
submit that there has not been anything 
iike length of time enough to test the 
force and worth of that experiment. I 
say more than that. I say that the Irish 
Government themselves—I will show it 
in a moment—do not know, have not 
taken the trouble to inform themselves, 
of facts which are most important to 
our minds to test this experiment. The 
other night—about four nights ago—I 
asked the Chief Secretary if he would 
give us a Return showing two points— 
ints to which I attached very great 
importance. Those two points were— 
first, what was the average number of 
yee purchase for certain classes of 
oldings when the rents were under £10, 
from £10 to £30, and of holdings from 
£30 to £50? Then I wanted to know 
what sum had been advanced under 
each of these heads? The Chief Se- 
cretary told me he believed there would 
be no difficulty in procuring that infor- 
mation forme. I now find—I do not 
make any complaint of the right hon. 
Gentleman—that that information can- 
not be got. But what does that show? 
It shows that the Irish Government 
themselves, and the Chief Secretary, 
when they sat down to frame and devise 
a lend policy for Ireland, came to the 
conclusion that the true land policy is 
the extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act; 
and they came to that conclusion with- 
out knowing two particularsof that kind, 
which anybody acquainted with the 
Irish Land Question at all will agree 
are vital to the elucidation of the 
problem. I hear every day from Ireland 
various accounts of the artifices and 
devices which are pursued in the work- 
ing of this Act. I hear of tenancies 
being created for the purpose of making 
the basis of transactions of sale and pur- 
chase—and there is now a case pending 
in the Courts of Dublin, or elsewhere, 
in which a man is sued for rent, and 
pleads that the tenancy was a sham one, 
which was entered into in order to 
facilitate a purchase and sale. There 
are plenty of other devices. I was sur- 
rised to hear the Chancellor of the 
chequer say there was no connection 
between arrearsandland purchase. Why, 
Sir, the other day, during this month, 
a Land Commissioner expressly called 
attention to the fact- that the Oom- 
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new rule. And why ? Because they had 
found out that in one case the landlord 
had taken proceedings to recover one- 
and-a-half year’s rent after an agree- 
ment for the sale of an estate. In 
another case they discovered that 
negotiations for the sale of an estate 
were delayed so ‘hat a decree might be 
obtained for arreurs of rent. The effect 
of—I do not know whether to call them 
fraudulent, but I will say equivocal— 
transactions of this kind is to depreciate 
the security upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer laid so great stress. 
I do not wish to go into further details. 
Iam submitting to the House that you 
are going to vote for an extension of 
this Act upon the basis of an experi- 
ment having been successful, when you 
do not know, and the Government does 
not know, what the real conditions of 
the operations have been. There is 
another point to which I wish to call the 
noble Lord’s attention. He talks of the 
success of the experiment. Now, the 
object of the Government in pressing 
forward land purchase at this moment 
is what? As 1 understand it, it is two- 
fold. It is, first of all, to avoid difficul- 
ties in the collection of rents; the second 
is to build up a bulwark of thrifty, 
prosperous, saving men against future 
agitations.. Well, I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to one fact alone 
which has been given to us as to the 
distribution of the fund. We have only 
the figures for the expenditure of 
£3,294,000. Now, remember that of 
this sum only £521,000 has been ex- 
ended in what I call the West of Ire- 
and—that is Connaught; Donegal, in 
the Province of Ulster, and Kerry and 
Clare in the Province of Munster. You 
have, therefore, one-sixth of that fund 
only expended in the West of Ireland. 
Now the rural population of the West 
of Ireland—I call rural population that 
which dwells outside of places containing 
2,000 inhabitants—is 1,270,000, and the 
rural population of the East of Ireland is 
2,658,000. Therefore you have this result, 
—that twice the population takes five 
times the amount out of the Ashbourne 
fund. Of course, I know why that is. 
It is because the mean value of the land 
er statute acre is much lower in the 
est than in che East of Ireland. I 
know that; but I wish the House to 
observe what a test this furnishes of the 
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impression produced by this Act, and of 
the success of the experiment my noble 
Friend is contented with. It shows the 
small impression this Act is producing 
on the most wretched and the most tur- 
bulent part of Ireland, and that part of 
Ireland which stands most in need of 
social improvement. I call that a most 
important fact, and I will quote the 
evidence of Mr. Lynch, who was exa- 
mined by Sir James Caird— 

“Then you would have the State to buy 

what isa bad bargain for anybody else ?—I do 
not say it would be a bad bargain. But you 
must have regard to the state of these districts, 
which are reservoirs of agitation. As long as 
you have them, so long will you have Ireland 
disturbed. It is from these reservoirs that the 
stream of discontent is carried into the more 
favoured districts in Ireland, and you must 
apply some remedy to this state of things.” 
I submit, Sir, that as far as the evidence 
goes I have now proved that the experi- 
ment is making no real or effective 
mark in that part of Ireland which 
gives the Government of Ireland the 
most concern. When, therefore, the 
success of the Act is spoken of, I hope 
that will not be forgotten. Itis assumed 
that because the Act has been main- 
tained for a year or two the experiment 
must be regarded as a success. Why, 
the instalments under the Irish Church 
Act were for a considerable time paid 
with as much regularity as I have been 
glad to see the instalments under the 
Purchase Act have been paid. But the 
time has been far too short, and you 
must anticipate the operation of causes 
which have been constantly foreseen, 
and they have been foreseen by nobody 
more clearly than by leading Gentle- 
men of the two Parties who will go into 
the Lobby to-night in favour of the 
Motion for the introduction of the Bill 
and against the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend. To-night the noble Lord 
opposite the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord George Hamilton) referred 
to a speech and a Motion which he 
made in 1883. I remember that speech 
very well. It was made a short time 
after I got into the House, and I used 
then to listen to speeches with a sim- 
plicity which I have found it difficult 
to maintain. The noble Lord brought 
forward a scheme which contained many 
admirable features, but he prefaced that 
scheme by these remarks— 

“Tt might, with equal truth, be asserted that 
few conditions could be more dangerous to Go- 
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wane weer apr ow. oot be the creditors 
of a iar, ion 0 eir su especiall 
if hens ai indebted were alee. politically dis- 
affected towards them. This was the great ob- 
jection which had hitherto existed against a 
rapid conversion of tenants into yey in 
Ireland through State agency. To bring the 
State face to face with hundreds of thousands 
of tenants to whom the doctrine of repudiation 
of contract was too familiar would be a perilous 
condition for all concerned.”—(3 Hansard, 
[280] 415.) 

The noble Lord has there put, in better 
language than I could, the very idea in 
my mind in resisting the proposal to 
extend Lord Asbourne’s Act. The noble 
Lord was seconded—after founding his 
Resolution on the proposition that it was 
a dangerous and perilous state of things 
to bring the State into immediate con- 
tact with hundreds of thousands of dis- 
affected tenants—the noble Lord was 
seconded by the right hon. Gentleman 
who is now Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
As I have already said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) referred to the 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Ohamberlain). I heard both to-night 
and last night lively cheers from my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) whenever remarks were made 
in favour of the Ministerial pro , 
Now, I am sure that my hon. Friend 
is acquainted with Zhe Birmingham 
Daily Post. An article appeared in 
that paper of distinguished parentage, 
and what does the writer of the article, 
or the well-known inspirer of the articles 
in the paper to which I refer, say? He 
says— 

‘“*A growing expansion of the Ashbourne 
system of purchase might lead ultimately to a 
financial transaction, not less extensive, and 
certainly not less dangerous to security than 
= Scheme embodied in Mr. Gladstone’s 

lil. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): Ultimately. 

Mr, JOHN MORLEY: Then we have 
the whole machinery of the Unionist 
mind laid bare in another passage which 
is very short, and therefore I will venture 
to read it for the benefit of my hon. 
Friend and others who agree with him. 
It says— 

“Tf, yielding to pressure from landowners 
and Nationalists, the Government decide upon 
asking Parliament to expend further grants 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, the Unionist ma- 
jority would probably support Ministers in their 
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proposal, rather than see their ition en- 
dangered ; but such support would be given 
with reluctance, and with grave apprehensions 
that there would be little security for the ulti- 
mate repayment of the advances, or that pur- 
chases so carried out would really aid in estab- 
lishing the pacification of Ireland.” 

I do not know how these Gentlemen are 
going to vote. They are going, I suspect, 
to support the proposal which they 
believe to be more dangerous and more 
expensive and ruinous than the proposal 
of my righthon. Friend. Yes, Rie: and 
thisisthe Party who go about the country 
and say that there is a great moral gulf 
which divides them from us. There isa 
gulf, and their political morality lies at 
the bottom of it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS was under- 
stood to express dissent. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): If you wish to in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman, go to 
the other side. [ Cries of *‘ Order!” } 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Do not 
address me, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I regret if 
I have said anything to irritate my hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Not at all. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Now, Bir, I 
should like to say a word in reference to 
some remarks which fell to-night from 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
umberland (Sir Edward Grey). I listened 
to the speech of my hon, Friend with 
almost as much admiration, I think, as 
if it had been delivered in favour of our 
own proposal. It was marked with such 
excellent taste, and altogether was so 
honourable a performance, that I regret 
that there should be, even for a moment, 
a division between my hon. Friend and 
myself. I feel pretty sure that it is the 
last division that there will ever be 
between us. My hon. Friend, in a 
perfectly friendly way, challenged me to 
say whether I still hold that Land Pur- 
chase is part of the true policy of dealing 
with Ireland. Sir, I have no hesitation 
in answering the question of my hon. 
Friend. My position on that subject is 
exactly what it has always been. I 
have always said that it would be unfair 
and inexpedient to throw upon an Irish 
Parliament a question of such deep 
interests, and so involved with such old 
passions and with such bitter roots in 
old historic memories. I am _ there 
where I have always been. But although 
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Iam for Land Purchase, I am not for 
Land Purchase at any price, and that is 
the difference between me and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Mr, Haldane) who spoke last 
night. I, at least, dissent—we all dissent 
—from the method in which it is pro- 
posed in Lord Ashbourne’s Act to carry 
out Land Purchase. We object to it 
because it is dangerous, and I object to 
it for some other reasons which I hope 
the House will excuse me for mentioning. 
I beg the attention of my hon, Friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire es- 
pecially to this point, and perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
possibly consider a question I will 
venture to put to him. In the Bill of 
1886, which throughout this debate has 
been most persistently misrepresented— 
in every respect, almost, it has been 
misrepresented—in the Bill of 1886 there 
was one particular provision which I 
desire to call attention to, and that was 
that the price paid to the landlord was 
20 years of the net rental, whereas the 
price paid by the tenant was 4 per cent 
of the gross rental. The meaning of 
that was that the Irish authority re- 
ceived 4 per cent on the gross and it paid 
4 per cent on the net, and it pocketed 
the difference. What is the meaning of 
that? Iam sure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not be slow to see the 
—" of it, and a great principle to 
which feel bound to adhere was 
embodied in that provision. The prin- 
ciple was this—that if you are going, as 
you are in this measure to-night to 
resort on a great or moderate scale 
either to the use of Imperial credit, 
you are bound to see that though the 
Irish tenant gets the main benefit, 
and the larger benefit, yet that that 
benefit shall not be exclusive, but 
shall be shared by the whole of the 
taxpayers of Ireland. It might have 
been wiser to reserve permanently a 
portion of the annuity. P will not argue 
that question now, but I say that your 
improvident and unreflecting plan resorts 
abundantly to British credit, without 
the wholesome and salutary pr 
which was embodied in our Bill of 1886 

ortion of that great boon 
should be distributed among the Irish 
taxpayers at large. I do not approve 
of the policy of the advances under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, because I do not 
approve of any resort to British credit 


that some 
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which does not contain the principle I 
have laid down, and I think my two 


hon. Friends the Members for Northum- 
berland and MHaddingtonshire, with 
whom I so much a , have failed to 
notice that a principle of that kind, and 
so important, is entirely absent from the 
proposal which they are going to sup- 
port. It is said that it is only £5,000,000 
after all, but it is impossible for any- 
body to believe for one moment that this 
can be the end of it. I do not like to 
say that it cannot be even the intention 
of the Government that it should be the 
end of it. I do not think it is any great 
breach of charity to believe that the 
Government, in bringing forward this 
proposal for the extension of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, are animated simply and 
solely by the desire, not of settling the 
Irish Land Question, but of getting for 
themselves three smooth years in which 
coercion may work its perfect way. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said last 
night, as he very often says—‘‘ We do 
not regard this proposal as the redemp- 
tion of the pledges we made to Parlia- 
ment and to the country.” But I want 
to know what the Government, then, 
are waiting for? Why do they wait? 
We have heard that for two years and 
nearly a half they have been pres 
—sometimes that they have already 
prepared—a scheme for the comprehen- 
sive settlement of the Land Question. 
Why do not they produce it? If they 
do not produce it now, we may depend 
upon it if they get these £5,000,000 to 
carry them on for three years to come, 
we shall never see their land scheme, 
and, without suspecting too much, I my- 
self do not believe that that land scheme 
is in existence, even in the minds of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. That is 
one reason why I vote against this 
measure; and by voting for it you are 
voting for the indefinite postponement 
of the real settlement of the Irish Land 
Question ; you are embarking upon an 
experiment most hazardous in itself; 
you are committing Parliament to an 
indefinite expenditure on utterly false 
and erroneous principles, and, in order 
to do that, you are neglecting the one 
thing it is important you should do in 
the interests both of justice and of social 
order—namely, the grievance connected 
with arrears. For these reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I for one shall, without the 
slightest hesitation, go into the Lobby 
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as a means of indicating two things— 
first, that arrears ought to be dealt 
with; and, secondly, that I can never 
be a party to the expenditure of 
£1,000,000, £2,000,000, or £3,000,000. 
Of course, I might, for a moment, have 
assented to £1,000,000 or £2,000,000. 
[4 laugh.| There is no inconsistenc 
in that. I would have assented wit 
my right hon. Friend to a temporary 
extension of the Act to enable the 
Government to bring in their scheme, 
if they had any scheme; and, as 
they have no scheme, I, for one, wish 
to protest, in the most strenuous manner 
of which I am capable, against persist- 
ence in a policy which is full of hazard 
to the English taxpayer, and which will 
not conduce by one atom to the real 
pacification of Ireland. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): Mr. Speaker, I have no 
intention, Sir, of continuing the debate 
by attempting to answer the right hon. 
Gentleman who has claimed the right to 
reply upon the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
I shall not attempt to follow him in the 
remarks he has made. But thereis one 
remark which fell from the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian which cails for 
a few observations from me which I 
trust the House will allow me to make. 
The right hon. Gentleman made a 
a reference to me in regard to the 

iscussion which took place when it was 
my duty on the 10th of July to ask for 
the whole time of the House in order 
that its Business might be properly 
transacted. I was told yesterday by the 
right hon. Gentleman that I then made 
no reference to the proposal which the 
Government have now made to the 
House for the extension of the Land 
Purchase Act, commonly known as Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. I was told that I had 
broken a pledgeanda Parliamentary obli- 
gation. Now, there is nothing I regerd 
as more binding upon any hon. Member 
of this House than any Parliamentary 
obligation he may make. It is neces- 
sary that these obligations should be 
most strictly and honourably observed 
by all, and especially by those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Busi- 
ness of the House. But I am sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he 
made the charge, was himself forgetful 
of the fact that on the 10th of July, 
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when I made the statement, I referred 
particularly to the Land Purchase Act 
as a proposal which would require the 
consideration of this House. I will refer 
to the words which I then used, and 
which are reported in Hansard. I stated 
that it would be the duty of the House, 
in regard to the Land Purchase Act, to 
deal with it in the Autumn Session. On 
the 12th of July, when I was challenged 
by the right hon. Gentleman with not 
having made an explicit statement with 
reg to the Land Purchase Act, I 
again repeated the statement that it 
would be the duty of the Government 
to invite the House to consider this pro- 
posal in the Autumn. I make these 
observations in order to make the matter 
quite clear. But I am told by the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Opposition is 
now prepared to grant a further exten- 
tion—a limited extension—of funds for 
the purposes of the Land Purchase Act 
if that had only been asked. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
_— stated to the House yesterday that 

had taken the usual course to ascertain 
what the views of the Opposition were 
with regard to such limited extension 
of the Ashbourne Act as might be suffi- 
cient to carry us over to the next Session 
of Parliament. I had taken that course 
with the earnest desire of obtaining 
from the House the facilities necesssary 
for keeping alive the Act and to give 
us the amount necessary to ride over 
the interval, so that Parliament 
might be able to consider the ques- 
tion in the early part of next Session. 
But I was told, in reply, by those 
who were capable of conveying to me 
the opinion of the Opposition, that, 
consistently with the views they enter- 
tained, they could not agree to any fur- 
ther grant, however limited, during the 
remainder of the present Session. That 
communication was made to me on the 
13th of July; therefore there was no 
alternative open to us but to continue 
in the course we then indicated, and 
which we are now forced to take— 
namely, to ask the House to provide a 
sufficient sum to enable the operation of 
the Act to continue. I have thought it 
desirable to make this statement, in 
order to put myself right with the 
House. I refrain from entering into a 
defence of the Act until we come to 
another stage of the Bill; but I am 
quite satisfied of this—that we shall be 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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able to give abundant reasons for th® 
continuance of a course which has been’ 
I believe, beneficial to the best interests 
of Ireland, which has given hope to a 
large number of tenant occupiers in that 
country, and which will, I have no doubt, 
result in advantage to the United King- 
dom. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 330 ; Noes 
246: Majority 84. 


AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Burghley, Lord 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Caldwell, J. 
Aird, J. Campbell, Sir A. 
Allsopp, hon. G. Campbell, J. A. 
Allsopp, hon. P. Carmarthen, Marg. of 
Ambrose, W. Cavendish, Lord E. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Chamberlain, R. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. Chaplin, right hon. H. 
H. L. Charrington, 8. 
Anstruther, H. T. Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. R. H. 8. 
Baden-Powell,SirG.S. Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
aird, J. G. A. C. W.A.N. 
Balfour, G. W. Coddington, W. 
Banes, Major G. E. Coghill, D. H. 
Barclay, J. W. Collings, J. 
Baring, Viscount Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Baring, T. C. Compton, F. 
Barnes, A. Cooke, C. W. R. 
Barry, A. H. 8. Corbett, A. C. 
Bartley, G. C. T. Corbett, J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Corry, Sir J. P. 
Bass, H. Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Bates, Sir E Cranborne, Viscount 
Baumann, A. A. Cross, H. 8. 
Bazley- White, J. Cross, W. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Beadel, W. J. Crossman, Gen. Sir W, 
Beaumont, H. F. Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Beckett, E. W. Currie, Sir D. 
Beckett, W. Curzon, Viscount 
Bective, Earl of Curzon, hon. G. N. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. q 


Darling, C. J 


Beresford, Lord C.W. Darling, M. 'T. 8. 

de la Poer Davenport, H. T. 
Bethell, CommanderG. Davenport, W. B. 

R. De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Biddulph, M. De Worms, Baron H. 
Bigwood, J. Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Blundell, Col. H. B.H. Dugdale, J. 8. 
Bolitho, T. B. Duncombe, A. 

Bond, G. H. Dyke, right hon. Sir 
Bonsor, H. ©. O. W. Hi 

Boord, T. W. Ebrington, Viscount 
Borthwick, Sir A. Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Bristowe, T’. L. 


a? hon. A. de T. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. cho, Lord 
F 


J. F. Elliot, Sir G. 
Brookfield, A. M. Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Brown, A. H. Elliot, G. W. 
Bruce, Lord H. Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. Elton, C. I. 

Ash.-B. Ewart, Sir W. 
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wing, Sir A. O. Hill, A. 8. 
me yre, Colonel H. Hoare, E. B. 
Farquharson, H. R. Hoare, 8. 
Feilden, Lt.-Gen.R.J. Hobhouse, H. 
Fellowes, A. E. Holloway, G. 
> right hon. Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
rJ. Howard, J. 

Field, Admiral E. Howorth, H. H. 
Fielden, T. Hozier, J. H. C. 
Finch, G. H. Hubbard, hon. E. 
Finlay, R. B. Hughes, Colonel E. 
Fisher, W. H. Hunt, F. 8. 
Fitzgerald, R. U.P. Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. Isaacs, L. 1. 

H. W. Isaacson, F. W. 
ee, hon. W. Jackson, W. L. 

J.W James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Fitz Wygram, General Jardine, Sir R. 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. Jennings, L. J. 
Folkestone, right hon. Johnston, W. 

Viscount Kelly, J. R. 
Forwood, A. B. Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. Kenrick, 


Fraser, General C. C. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J.8. 
Gedge, 8. 
Giles, A. 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Godson, A. F. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Gray, C. W. 
Green, Sir E. 
Greenall, Sir-G. 
Greene, E. 
Grey, Sir E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Haldane, R. B. 
Hall, A. W. 
Hall, C. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 
Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Herbert, hon. S 
Hermon- -Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, oo hon. Lord 


Major 


Kenyon, hon, G. T. 
— -Slaney, Col. 


Ker, R. W. B. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8S. 

se . -Hugessen, 


Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L. 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
a Ww. 


Lea, T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
Lennox, Lord W. OC. 
Gordon- 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
lacie, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Madden, D. H. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Maple, J. B. 
Marriott, rt. hon. Sir 
Ww.T 


Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 

Matthews, rt. hon. H. 

Mattinson, M. W. 
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Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C, 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. 0. W. 

Milvain, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morrison, W. 

Moss, R. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


} Mowbray, R. G. ©. 


Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, "Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W. 
Norris, E. 8. 
Northcote, hon. Sir 
H. 8. 
Norton, R. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pelly, Sir L. 
Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, Sir J. H. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. ©. 
Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Roberison, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Ross, A. H. 
Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 
Round, J. 
Royden, T. B. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Russell, T. W. 
Salt, T. 
Sandys,Lt.-Col. T. M. 
Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
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Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Seton-Karr, H. 


Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
— right hon. W. 


Smith, A. 

Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. 

Stephens, H. 0. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Stokes, G. @. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F. 

Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 

Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T, 
Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. OC. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir S. 

Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wood, N. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H, 


NOES. 

Abraham, ¥ (Glam.) Bolton, J. C. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Bolton, T. D. 

rick, W.) Bradlau h, C. 
Acland, A. H. D. Bright, acob 
Acland, 0. T, D. Bright, W. L. 
Allison, R. A. Broadhurst, H. 
Anderson, CO. H. Brown, A. L. 
Asher, A. Brunner, J. T. 
Asquith, H. H. Burt, T. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Buxton, 8. C. 
Austin, J. Byrne, G. M. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Cameron, C. 
Balfour, Sir G. Cameron, J. 
Ballantine, W. H.W. Campbell, Sir G. 
Barbour, W. B. Campbell, H. 

J. Campbell -Bannerman, 

Biggar, J. G. right hon. H. 
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Carew, J. L. Hooper, J. Paulton, J. M. Stack, J. 
Causton, R. ms Howell, G. Pease, Sir J. W. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
Channing, F. A Hoyle, I. Pease, A. E. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Childers, right hon. H. Hunter, W. A Pease, H, F. Stepney - Cowell, Sir 
C. E. ~~ 9! A. Philipps, J. W. oa 
Clancy, J. J. Jacoby, J. A. Pickersgill, E. H. oS F. 8, 
Clark, Dr. G. B. James, hon. W. H. Pinkerton, J. Stewart, H. 
Cobb, H. P. Joicey, J. Playfair, right hon. Stuart, J. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Jordan, J. Sir L. Sullivan, D. 
Colman, J. J. er a la rt. | Plowden, Sir W. C. Sullivan, T. D. 
Commins, A. hon. Sir U. Potter, T. B. Summers, W. 
Condon, T. J. Kenny, C. 8. Power, P. J. Swinburne, Sir J. 
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Committee—Liquor Traffic (Local Veto) (Scot- 


land) [106]—R.P. 
Withdrawn—Legitim Law Amendment (Scot- | 
land) * [311]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—p—_—_ 
CRIMINAL LAW—ALLLEGED OUTRAGE 
IN WHITECHAPEL. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether there 
was any truth in a report in the evening 
papers that there had been another 
murder of a woman in Whitechapel ? 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I believe the Home 
Secretary will be in the House in a 
minute or two, and perhaps an oppor- 
tunity may be fend « of repeating the 
Question at a later stage. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
A POINT OF ORDER. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he would lay on the Table 
any precedents for the course he had 
pursued in ordering the Bill to be 
— before it had been read a first 
time 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) : No, Sir; I do not think it 
necessary to do so. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Then I shall 
move for a Return, 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): It would be better 
to ask you, Sir, whether it is in Order 
to get a Bill printed before the first read- 
ing 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no breach 
of Order. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——9) =e . 
LAND PURCHASE IRELAND BILL. 


(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 


[BILL 382.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr, Solicitor General for Ire- 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
in rising to move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months, 
said, he thought the House had a right 
to complain of the precipitate way in 
which the Bill was being hurried 
through the House. Although there 
might be one or two precedents, it was 
not a usual thing to print a Bill before 
the assent of the House had been given, 
particularly as the Bill bore upon the 
face of it the statement that it had been 
printed by Order of the House. It was 
also not usual, except in cases of emer- 
gency, to insist upon all the stages of a 
Bill being taken without some intervals 
between them. He had not heard yet 
why this course was being pursued. 
There was no urgency; nobody could 
pretend that this haste was necessary, 
that there was any reason why the Bill 
should be passed this week instead of 
next. He supposed the sole reason for 
hurry was that the Ministry were 
anxious that the country should not 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Bill; they wanted to force it through 
before the country had had an oppor- 
tunity of looking into it. It was true 
that some of the Opposition had been in 
favour of land purchase when the 
county cess stood between the individual 
purchaser and the Exchequer. It was 
also true that the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition had proposed a large scheme, but 
in that the entire revenueof Ireland stood 
between the State and the Individual 
tenant. He and others had always 
been against the principle of land 
gg with an Imperial guarantee. 

ut his objections were not founded 
wholly on the demerits of this Bill. He 
denied that Parliament had the right 
to legislate on this question. In 1886 
the Liberal Party lost the election 
simply because a Land Purchase Bill 
accompanied the Home Rule Bill. He 
verily believed they would have gained 
a majority in favour of Home Rule if to 
Home Rule had not been added the 
Land Bill, which the country could not 
be got sufficiently to understand. The 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
knew this, and they were perpetually 
urging as a reason for electing them 
that they were opposed to this speciec 
of land purchase. On both sides they 
were almost all pledged against any 
land purchase by Parliament. But 
supposing the House had a mandate 
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from the country to deal with the ques- 
tion, he should still be against this pro- 
posal, on the broad and general prin- 
ciple that he was opposed to all Imperial 
f ac~wregee in regard to purchase of 
and in Ireland which involved any 
species of liability, direct or indirect, on 
the part of the British taxpayer. It 
was said that the liability was merely 
nominal ; but there was no such thing 
asa guarantee with nominal liability. A 
=— did involve liability; the 
andlords were perfectly aware of it; 
and they would not sell their land on 
the proposed terms to the tenants on the 
mere assurance of the tenants that the 
purchase-money would be paid off in 50 
years. They knew perfectly well what 
the guarantee meant, and who would 
have to pay the money if the tenant 
did not. If12or 15 years ago a Bill 
like this had been proposed, a nice mess 
the country would have been in, for 
land would have been bought at a value 
which it did not now possess. And 
could we be certain that land would not 
fall in value as much during the next 
15 years as it had fallen during the last 
12 years; and might it not fall still 
lower in 50 years? If it continued to 
fall through a succession of bad years, 
it was obvious that we should not be 
able to get rent from the tenants—at 
least, not consistently with the general 
opinion of what rentought tobe. It was 
admitted that the first charge upon land 
was enough of its produce to enable the 
occupier to live and thrive, and that 
rent was only the margin over and 
above this first charge. Until a tenant 
could live and pay interest on improve- 
ments and buildings we could not ask 
him for a farthing ofrent. The tenant- 
right was no additional security, because 
the State could not sell it without 
evicting the tenant; and he would not 
envy the person who bought the tenant- 
right under the conditions. It was im- 
possible to get a tenant for a farm from 
which the tenant had been evicted ; and 
if you were to evict a tenant for not 
being able to pay in bad times you 
would not be able to sell his tenant- 
right for anything. The tenant-right, 
therefore, was no security for the 
country. The tenant-right meant the 
value of the improvements made and 
’ the buildings erected by the tenant. 
What, he might ask, were they buying ? 
They were buying the bare land, and, 
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according to this principle, the value of 
Irish land was greater than that of 
English land. Even supposing that 
the tenant-right was good security, 
that there would be no bad times, 
and no falling in value, what would 
they do supposing there was a gene- 
ral combination against evictions in 
Ireland? Did they tell him they could 
evict the whole of Ireland? If they 
did, whom would they get to cultivate 
it? They would have to accept the 
circumstances and not get any rent. 
What did the Irish Members tell them ? 
They said there might poss be this 
combination. The Irish people might 
say they would stop the steady drain of 
money from their country to England, 
and he was not sure, if he were an Irish 
tenant, he would not take that view. 
One of the curses of Ireland had been 
a land hunger, which led the people to 
pay more than the land was worth. 

his land hunger existed in France, 
where to purchase land people borrowed 
at 7 and 8 per cent, the land itself only 
paying 3 percent. But in Ireland, in 
addition to this land hunger, they had 
the tenants coerced and bullied into 

urchase. He wanted to know why the 

oglish taxpayer had to incur any great 
risk for any tenant or Irish landlord. 
Why was it not to be applied to English 
agriculture? Why limit it to agricul- 
ture? Why not apply it to mines? 
The whole thing was a gross injustice 
upon the English taxpayer. The plan 
must also be injurious to Ireland. 
What Ireland had long complained of 
was the great mass of absentee land- 
lords—the country always being drained 
of its rent, which was taken elsewhere. 
But they were now inengpenting, a 
gigantic system of absenteeism. The 
Consols would gravitate to London. 
If the Government carried out their own 
principles, if they obtained £5,000,000 
after £5,000,000 and converted all the 
occupants of land into landowners, 
paying out all the existing Irish land- 
owners, he defied Ireland to economi- 
cally and financially exist under such 
circumstances. What would be the 
effect on England if money was in this 
way taken out of it and carried to 
France? It would be fatal. The 
Empire would be ruined. But Ireland 
was a poor country, and in a few years 
it must be utterly ruined. It was said, 
“Oh, it will only last for 50 years}” 
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but 50 years was a long time—quite 


long enough to ruin a country. He 
was a practical politician. Well, the 
Trish Jandlords were very practical 

oliticians. It was sufficient for him 
if they could carry on during their own 
lives; be would leave posterity to 
care of themselves. The strongest ad- 
vocates of this Bill, of this plan, were 
the strongest opponents of Home Rule; 
andone hon. Gentleman was kind enough 
to tell them that the plan was antago- 
nistic to the National League. He per- 
fectly understood that it was. But they 
were to be made under this plan the 
mortgagees of all Ireland. They were 
to be the manin possession. They would 
sray—‘' We cannot give them Home 
Rule, because we must see that we 
get the money that is owing to us.” If 
it were shown that the Irish people were 
in the position of friends of ours, who 
were in the hands of brigands, and had 
to be ransomed from the brigands, then 
he could understand that, lookin to our 
numerous sins with regard to Ireland, 
we should be obliged to say—‘ The 
brigands will cut their throats. We 
must buy out these people, who only 
know one argument—their own dirty, 
sordid interests.” That was the basis 
of the Land Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), who never pre- 
tended for a moment that he was in 
favour of land purchase. He regretted 
the offer that the right hon. Gentleman 
made to the landlords. He did not 
think it was neces He was con- 
vineed that Home Rule would be carried 
on its own merits. They should vote 
down the Irish landlords, and should 
not have to buy them out. Until Home 
Rule was carried, he did not wish to 
hear anything about land purchase. For 
his part, he thought that any scheme of 
Home Rule ought to include the right 
of the Irish Parliament to deal as it 
pleased with the Land Question, sub- 
ject, as in the United States, to the 
proviso that existing contracts could not 
be altered without the assent of the con- 
tractors. It was said the Irish would 
not act fairly in regard to the land. 
He could understand that frem those 
who had no confidence in local govern- 
ment; but if they acted fairly with 
regard to the Empire, surely it was a 
minor thing to suppose they would act 
fairly in regard to the landlords. The 
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real thing at the bottom of the question 
was the old absurd notion that there 
was something specially sacred in re 
to land which aid not apply to any other 
kind of property. He held that this was 
unquestionably a landlords’ Relief Bill. 
An hon. Friend the Member for one 
of the Divisions of Northumberland 
denied that this was a Bill for the par- 
ticular advantage of the landlord, be- 
cause he got a guid pro quo; but he 
(Mr. Labouchere) said it was because 
the guo was not equal to the guid. No 
one would buy land in Ireland, and the 
State stepped in to doso. He treated 
the cry about the mortgagees with ab- 
eolute and utter contempt. He had seen 
a list of a very considerable number of 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
who either had properties in Ireland 
or whose relatives had property in Ire- 
land. It would have been infinitely 
more decent if these Gentlemen had 
walked out of the House and not voted 
last night. What did they see? The 
exponent of this policy was the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton), who was brother of the 
Duke of Abercorn, who was drawing 
£41,000 a-year from Irish estates; but 
the Duke of Abercorn had gained 
£260,000 of the original £5,000,000 
voted. He presumed that he had gained 
in his income; but even if he had not, 
he had comfortably exchanged the some- 
what risky income from Irish land, or a 
portion of it, for the sweet and com- 
fortable simplicity of the Three per 
Cents. Then they had the Leader of 
the Liberal Unionists the noble Mar- 
uess the Member for Rossendale (the 
arquess of Hartington), whose father, 
the Duke of Devonshire, got £90,000 
a-year from Ireland. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: And does not spend a penny 
of it there.] He dared say that 
was true. at sum, at 15 years’ pur- 
chase, he estimated at £1,350,000. 
Perhaps he did not get it all at present, 
but say he Mas £30,000 a-year, and if 
the noble Marquess was to inherit it, 
would it not have been infinitely more 
decent if the noble Lord had declined to 
vote on this question? But it was 
thoroughly indecent on his part to get 
up and make a speech in favour of it. 
The Irish landlords were the last class 
in the whole world who had a right to 
claim that a sacrifice ought to be made 
for them by the taxpayer. Their greed 
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had been the primary cause of all the 
agrarian troublesin Ireland. They had 
the greed brought home to them by the 
Land Courts, and they had been con- 
victed all over Ireland of exacting ex- 
cessive reuts. Why, the Irish tenants 
had paid time and again for their farms, 
and now because the landlords could no 
longer go on exacting unfair rents, they 
came sponging to the British taxpayer 
as if they had a natural, a sacred, and an 
inherent right to rob somebody. He 
opposed this Bill because he was against 

1 Imperial guarantee involving any 
sort of liability on the British taxpayer, 
and he said it would be foolish and 
wrong to take this responsibility for the 
sake of the Irish landlords. e hon. 
Member concluded by moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now ’ staad part of the Question.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, his chief objection to this pm 
Bill was that it was nothing more nor 
less than an attempt at avoidance, and 
he was afraid it might be a successful 
attempt at avoidance, by Her Majesty’s 
Government of the propounding of any 
real scheme for the settlement of the 
land difficulty in Ireland. He would 
ask hon. Gentlemen opposite to consider 
whether it was wise to insist on such an 
avoidance by a measure which could only 
give satisfaction to comparatively few 
people, and give an excuse for the con- 
tinuance in Ireland of a system of coer- 
cion which was demoralizing alike to 
those who enforced it and to those 
against whom it was enforced. How 
was it that Her Majesty’s Government 
were now in office? It was because of 
the concessions, which many Radicals 
thought too large, but which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
‘Lothian deemed it his duty to make to 
the landlord class. It was because those 
concessions were made use of by men 
who declared themselves in favour of 
some scheme for solving the problem 
of a degrading misery, and yet with 
great vigour of vituperation and un- 
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scrupulousness, for the pu of break- 
ing up the Liberal and the Radical Party, 
attacked the right hon. Gentleman’s 
land proposals, although the concessions 
were made for the purpose of uniting 
all classes of the House and the country 
in an experiment intended to produce 
peace pen tranquillity in Ireland. No 
one could read the history of the tran- 
sactions of the last few years, with any 
knowledge of what had taken place in 
the preceding century or half century, 
without seeing that a state of things 
had grown oP in Ireland with which it 
was impossible to deal without wounding 
the feelings of many Liberals and 
Radicals, and without making con- 
cessions which they would not otherwise 
think it their duty to make. This short 
Bill could not be discussed without look- 
ing to the Act which it again brought 
to our notice. There were one or two 
points in connection with it which were 
so serious that he would ask the atten- 
tion of the House to them. In an ex- 
periment affecting £5,000,000 we might 
well leave the Land Commission to do 
things—hoping they would do them 
honestly, justly, and wisely—which 
Parliament would never intrust to them 
if it were known that the £5,000,000 
were to be swelled into £10,000,000, 
and that into £20,900,000, and that into 
£40,000,000 or £60,000,000. Here 
Parliament was intrusting to this Com- 
mission to give the landlords a price 
which no purchaser would pay under 
proper conditions, although the hunger 
for land might induce the tenant to pay 
it when the money came out of the 
pocket of some one else. The desire 
for land was shown in the struggles in 
France, but there, if a mistake was 
made; the consequence fell upon the 
purchaser. Here, if there should be a 
mistake upon a large scale, it was the 
country which would have to bear 
the loss, or you put the State in the 

sition of an execution creditor against 
ebtors, perhaps, numbering scores of 
thousands, if the experiment were to be 
of any real value, and thus you were 
provoking the possibility of a political 
struggle of immense magnitude. The 
security of the 20 per cent deposit 
might be utterly illusory. There might 
be a dishonest contrivance between the 
tenant and the landlord. Landlords 
were not all honest, and the landlords’ 
Representatives urged in that House 
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that many of the Irish tenants were 
dishonest and entered into combinations 
and conspiracies not to pay what they 
owed. How, then, could Ministers come 
to that House and ask for facilities to 
enable men whom they themselves 
described as dishonest to make dishonest 
bargains? Since Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
was passed, the amount which men 
could realize upon investments in Con- 
solidated Stock had become less than 
what the State had agreed to pay. Why 
pay the British taxpayer less th n you 
gave to the Irish landlord, who had 
lent you nothing? It was said that the 
success of the experiment justified Her 
Majesty’s Government in asking the 
House for its extension. He held the 
reverse. He had always held it a most 
dangerous thing for any Government to 
teach the subjects of the State in ordi- 
nary cases to come to the State for 
relief. He agreed that the Government 
had done so much wrong in Ireland for 
so long a period that there was an obli- 
gation which did not belong to the ordi- 
nary relations between a Government 
and the subjects whom they controlled. 
But what would they say if the Scotch 
asked for aidtoo? There was pressure 
there, and danger there. What would 
they say if the English agricultural 
labourer asked for it too? If they 
would give equal treatment to the 
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class, for this relief to the few would 
plunge into greater despair the hun- 
dreds of thousands who could have no 
share in those £10,000,000. He should 
be wanting in his duty to those for whom 
he had a right to speak, if he did not 
make a protest against that course. The 
Government did not pretend that they 
wanted the £5,000,000 which they now 
asked to enable them to get through 
the winter, or to apply to cases where 
the necessity was sharpest. As he un- 
derstood it the money would go to those 
who needed it least, so that the Govern- 
ment intended to irritate those who were 
suffering most by helping those who were 
suffering least. Why should the Land 
Commission make the advance of the 
whole? If the advance were not too 
much it could be done by private 
enterprize. [‘‘Oh!”] Some one said 
“Oh!” but it was done in this coun- 
try over and over again. It was the 
ordinary procedure of building societies. 
It might be said that the operation was so 
great that ordinary combinations of a few 
men were not large enough to meet the 

resent case; but that was no answer, 
Somes if the operation were safe they 
would have large societies, like assur- 
ance societies, ready to enter into it at 
once. The truth was that a small class 
of men had taken advantage of that 
land-hunger to which the Chancellor of 


Scotch crofter, the English agricultural | the Exchequer and others had alluded, 


labourer, and the Irish agriculturist, he 
could understand their plea, but it was 
not for Scotch crofters, English agricul- 
tural labourers, or even Irish agricul- 
turists that the Government were plead- 
ing; they wera pleading that landlords 
should have a preferential claim over 
other classesin the country. One of the 
greatest dangers of modern politics was 
the idea that the State had a huge 
purse into which it might dip or a 
magic wand which it might wield. It 
had nothing of the kind; and if they 
were going to relieve these landlords 
out of the earnings of the Lancashire 
weavers, and those of the miners of 
Northumberland and Durham, and all 
classes of the United Kingdom, they 
should at least have the courage to say 
how far they would go. It would not 
be hard to raise a storm in the country 
which might move even Her Majesty’s 
Government, if it were shown that, 
without any emergency, the State was 
opening its purse for the relief of a 
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and had extorted from despair and 
misery a higher price for the right to 
struggle for life con any human beings 
could reasonably be expected to pay. 
Rents had so gone up that no sane man 
would advance money for purchase on 
the basis of the ordinary calculations 
that would apply to the bare purchase 
in such acase. The Government dare 
not quarrel with the landlords. They 
preferred to tax more a long-suffering 
people. Was it wise? In France, in 
Germany, in Italy—he would not speak 
of Russia—there were murmurings and 
claims that it would be difficult to 
withstand in this country unless the 
Government were wise when they could 
be. If they were to make a bankrupt 
landlord solvent, why not the poor 
wretches who met in Hyde Park, or 
anywhere else? In France it was found 
so easy to make a little concession now 
and then to appease the clamorous until 
the difficulty of the financial position 
became so great that no statesman could 
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pple with it. In Germany it was 
ing played with by those who thought 
they were strong enough to govern ; but 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench were 
neither Bismarcks nor had they the 
nius or aptitude of statesmanship. 
hey are only the accidents of a few 
Liberal and Radical deserters, and if 
they intended to bow in turn to every 
breath of wind against them, they 
would leave a legacy of huge difficulty 
for any reasonable statesman who might 
follow them, and who spoke with a 
desire to save his country. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
he thought it opportune that one who 
represented a great artizan constituency 
in the North of England should take 
part in this debate, not only because it 
was a question affecting the British tax- 
payer quite as much as it was an Irish 
question, but because many on that side 
of the House had exchanged views with 
their constituents on the subject. There 
were two phases of the debate which 
were exceedingly grateful. One was 
that a debate on an Irish question 
should be based so very largely on 
economical rather than on _ political 
grounds. The other was that in the 
course which had been —— by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
they had had a very large and welcome 
concession to those Members sitting on 
the Ministerial side of the House who 
were pledged, and who meant to keep 
their pledges, that as svon as might be 
Parliament should apply to Ireland 
other than merely negative remedies. 
Hitherto, the right hon. Gentleman in 
many of his speeches, echoed by his fol- 
lowers, had laid it down that that was 
not the proper tribunal for the discus- 
sion and passage of measures to remedy 
Irish grievances and Irish wrongs. That 
view seemed to him and to many others 
to be a hopeless view, when they con- 
sidered that, whatever were the merits 
of Home Rule, it was at all events at 

resent in the very distant horizon ; and 
if they were to postpone adapting legis- 
lation to Irish needs until Home Rule 
was granted, they would virtually be 
oer ape any remedial measures in 
reland to the Greek Kalends. He was 


exceedingly gratified to hear the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley), in one sentence in his most 
temperate and welcome speech on Tues- 
day, marked by his usual courage and 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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frankness, assert and emphasize the 
fact that it was the duty of this House, 
if possible, to remove from that Irish 
Parliament which he hoped to see 
founded, at least one of the great diffi- 
culties of the position, by passing some 
measure which should be at once fair to 
the tenants, and fair to a class which 
did not always receive fair treatment on 
the other side of the House—namely, 
the landlords. The main question before 
the House was, whether it would be 
wise or prudent to extend the operation 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Act; and he could 
not conceive, whatever might be his 
views as to the wisdom or prudence cf 
the proceeding, that any hon, Member 
could feel anything but hesitation when 
he saw the hazards and the possibilities 
that underlay this extension. This was 
a great deal more than a mere continua- 
tion Bill. The Bill, as originally passed, 
was an experiment; but by the Bill 
they were going to vote upon oe were 
emphasizing their view, not merely that 
the experiment was wise, but were also 
pledging themselves and the House to 
the position that a peasant proprietary 
was a good thing in Ireland. The 
question whether a peasant proprietary 
in Ireland be a wise or an unwise sub- 
ject for this Parliament to pledge itself 
to, seemed to him to be somewhat com- 
plicated by another question raised by 
an hon. Member on the other side— 
namely, whether it be possible to limit 
such a question to Ireland—whether it 
be not within the immediate reach of 
practical polities, if this Bill pass, that 
we should have in England within a 
very short time claims made for similar 
treatment — claims which might or 
might not involve us in very serious 
and very questionable difficulties. 
Putting this aside, he would rather 
limit his remarks to Ireland itself. Was 
it wise or unwise to contemplate a 
general adoption of peasant proprietary 
in Ireland, and not only to see it coming 
upon us by the operation of economic 
laws, but to assist it, and assist it very 
materially, by exceptional legislation 
such as that embodied in this Bill? It 
seemed to him that some of the argu- 
ments which had been used ought to be 
met on the Ministerial side. He re- 
ferred to the arguments used by the hon. 
Member for Haddiogtonshire (Mr. Hal- 
dane), whose vote was exceedingly wel- 
cone to them on that side of the House, 
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but whose arguments could not be 
accepted by them without involving 
themselves in a most suicidal position. 
His hon. Friend urged that a peasant 
proprietary in Ireland was an excellent 
thing, because it would inevitably lead 
to the eviction from Ireland of its 
gentry; Whatever men might hope in 
that House, he could not conceive a 
serious politician, having studied either 
history or politics, who could view the 
prospect of the eviction from Ireland, 
by the operation of any laws, of its 
gentry as a subject of anything but 
very great difficulty and very great 
doubt. He knew of no community 
which had ever prospered or made a 
matk in the world which was not 
officered and led by its gentry. Apart 
from this difficulty, there was another 
position taken by his hon. Friend to 
which they could not assent on that side 
of the House. The hon. Gentleman 
argued that the concession of this Bill 
would, in effect, lead most directly to 
the concession also of Home Rule. If 
he and others on the Ministerial side 
of the House thought that was likely 
to be the result of the Bill, they 
would be very loth indeed to go into 
the Lobby to support it. In his view 
the chief security for the Government 
in making that great loan was that 
it would retain in its own hands the 
power to enforce the huge debt that was 
being created, and that the State, which 
kad granted it, would be able at all 
times and under all circumstances to 
enforce its claim against the debtor; 
whereas, if he thought that Home 
Rule was likely to be the conse- 
quence of such a measure, he would 
fear that a great scheme of repudia- 
tion might loom upon the horizon. 
He did not share the distrust expressed 
by some as to the Irish tenant fulfilling 
his obligations; he believed that both 
his interests and his instincts would 
lead him to fulfil them if left alone ; but 
immoral politicians might hereafter seize 
any opportunity that arose to raise an 
agitation for the purpose of bringing 
about repudiation. Those on his side re- 
resenting constituencies in the North of 
gland, among whom there was a large 
Irish population, with whom they lived 
on very good terms, had voted for that 
Bill because we had reached an impasse 
and a deadlock out of which there was 
no possible escape. ([‘‘Hear, hear!” 
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JSrom the Opposition.| Hon. Gentlemen 
cheered, but the tmpasse and deadlock 
were just as great for the Nationalist as 
for the Tory, the only difference between 
them being as to whether the remedy 
should be applied by that Parliament 
or by some other Parliament. When 
the Roman Republic in old days re-dis- 
tributed the public lands and 

Acts for the repudiation of debt, it was 
simply because a condition of things had 
been created by history and by circum- 
stances from which there was no escape 
except by the breach of the great laws 
of political economy and political con- 
duct. They had a similar case in Ire- 
land, where, through the perverse opera- 
tion of laws, they had created « double 
ownership of land on every estate. The 
seeds which had been thus sown had 
been watered and nurtured by the legis- 
lation of that House traversing econo- 
mical laws, and they were reaping some 
of the fruits. There was no escape from 
the difficulty in which they were placed 
except by exceptional legislation ; and it 
was on that ground, and on that ground 
alone, that he voted for this Bill. He 
urged upon the Government the prudence 
of avoiding any land purchase scheme on 
a large scale. In consenting to that Bill, 
and perhaps to another of the same kind, 
they would consent only to a very gradual 
adaptation of their remedy to the needs 
of the case. A wise Irishman—Lord 
Chancellor O’ Hagan—once said that he 
wished very much to see a large exten- 
sion of peasant proprietary in Ireland, 
but that he did not wish to see that 
system become the universal mode of 
holding land in that country. The 
enormous amount of money which that 
would involve would not only present a 
most perilous temptation, but would 
necessitate the buying out of all the 
landlords. It would be a great satisfac- 
tion to some Gentlemen on his side if 
there were a probability that that legis- 
lation would put an end to dual owner- 
ship, without the doing away of which 
he feared they would never get rid of 
their perpetual difficulty in Ireland. 
Again, as in France, and almost every 
other country where there was a large 
peasant proprietary, they would have 
the danger of substituting one class of 
landlords for another, and the money- 
lenders, the usurers, and the mortgagees 
might become the landlords of a great 
part of the land in Ireland; and he 
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feared that when it became a question 
of choosing between discharging their 
obligations to these, the worst form of 
landlords, and the great landlord of all, 
the State, that difficulties and friction 
might arise. In conclusion, he wished 
that Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, on those questions with which 
they could deal apart from politics, 
would cease to exchange Party recri- 
minations, and would all heartily join 
in an earnest endeavour to confer what 
might prove a permanent and invaluable 
boon upon Ireland. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he had a special reason for following 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Howorth). 
He at once acknowledged the perfectly 
unexceptionable tone in which his hon. 
Friend had on that, as on all other occa- 
sions, addressed the House. His hon. 
Friend had been strictly consistent in 
the speech he had delivered that day 
with the somewhat remarkable speech 
that he made in the House some two 
years ago, not on the same question, 
but on the same subject, when he said 
he believed the artizans of this country 
would be chivalrous enough to be willing 
to do something for the relief of the Irish 
landlord. But a still more remarkable 
answer was then made, from the same 
side of the House, to the remarkable 
speech of his hon. Friend. The hon. and 
learned Member for Ashton-under-Lyne 
(Mr. Addison), a bold and robust Con- 
servative, whom he was glad to see 
present, then said he claimed to repre- 
sent a working-class constituency, and 
he wished to state that his constituents 
objected to pay ls. of English taxation 
for the relief of either the landlords or 
the tenants of Ireland, adding that, with 
the working men, no measure would be 
so unpopular as to ‘saddle the taxpayers 
of this country, or any of the industries 
of this country, with any charge for the 
relief of the Jandlords of Ireland; and 
he wound up with the statement that he 
hoped the House would never assist 
either the landlords or the tenants by 
the money of the hard-working British 
taxpayer. He (Mr. E. Robertson) had 
only to add that he had consulted the 


Division List of last night, and he found | po 


that the first name on the List of those 
who supported this Bill was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne. He was glad the 
hon. Member for Northampton had 
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given them an opportunity of consider- 
ing once more the policy of this Bill. 
With regard to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

id Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), he 
admitted the reduction of rents by 
judicial interposition and the reduction 
of arrears was a duty pressed upon 
them by the recent course of legislation 
in Ireland. He was free from all re- 
sponsibility for that legislation, and 
looked upon it merely as a series of 
historical facts. A distinguished country- 
man of his, the Duke of Argyll, had 
lately said that the whole of the land 
legislation for Ireland had been a 
bungle. That might or might not be 
true, but, on the question now before 
them, they were bound not only to 
reduce rents which were excessive, but 
they were bound to appiy the same prin- 
ciple to arrears. There was nothing in 
the contention that because they once 
reduced arrears they must not do it 
again. They had reduced rents already, 
and they were willing to reduce them 
again. Having said that, he felt 
that no further obligation was incum- 
bent upon him with reference to the 
Land Question of Ireland. He did not 
say that he regarded the creation of 
occupying owners to be a desirable 
thing. He had never held that view. 
He had always recognized considerable 
force in the statement that the system 
of tenancy, inasmuch as it saved con- 
siderable capital, had advantages of its 
own. He could not conceal from him- 
self that in new countries, especially in 
the Western States of America, which 
he happened to know well, where the 
whole of the territory was owned by 
occupying owners, those owners acquired 
farms the capital value and the success- 
ful cultivation of which were beyond 
their means, They had to draw capital 
from this country and elsewhere, and at 
that moment evictions of the nominal 
tenants, the mortgagees, were common 
enough to be a cause of considerable 
social discontent. He voted for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Amendment, not because he 
approved of all the terms of that Amend- 
ment, but because it was the only op- 
rtunity then available for opposing 
the Bill. He admitted that the discus- 
sion on the Amendment had revealed on 
the Liberal side of the House, to a very 
large degree, the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the purchase of Irish land by 
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British credit. That was the principle 
which he conceived to be chiefly involved 
in the present debate. That was a 
principle which he could not accept. 
He was in a somewhat different position 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane), who sup- 

rted the Bill because he supported the 

nd Purchase Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. He (Mr. E. Robertson) 
was one of those who received the Bill 
of 1886 with the greatest dislike, and 
who, in an address to his constituents in 
1886, declared his intention of voting 
against that Bill. Having taken that 
position then, he was bound to adhere 
to it now with reference to the proposal 
before the House, because both 
proposals came to the same thing in 
principle, in this respect—that both in- 
volved the advance of British money for 
the relief of the landlords and tenants of 
Ireland. The question he had to face 
was—How was he to vindicate to his 
constituents the proposal of the Govern- 
ment? Should he accept it? He was 
the representative of a purely industrial 
and commercial community, every man 
in which was engaged in industrial or 
commercial operations. The rich owed 
their means to successful commerce, the 
men of leisure owed their leisure to suc- 
cessful commerce, and the poor men 
owed their daily bread to industry con- 
nected with commerce. The whole of 
that community displayed an absolute 
self-reliance that had been second to no 
community in this country in advancing 
commercial enterprize in England and 
throughout all the nations of the world. 
It was to these people he had to vindi- 
cate the proposal now before the House, 
which, stripped of all disguise, simply 
came to this, that we were to advance 
£5,000,000 of British money for the 
relief of the landlords and the tenants 
of Ireland. He had heard it said that 
this was a Landlords’ Relief Bill. That 
was an unfair and one-sided description 
of the Bill, and, unless the Bill was 
administered with an amount of bad 
faith, chicanery, and fraud which was 
inconceivable to him in any British 
Administration, it must be made a Bill 
for the relief of the tenants as well as 
the landlords of Ireland. This Bill 
was a second instalment of that proposal 
the first Purchase Bill, that of 1885, 
which was avowedly an instalment and 
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was also avowedly an experiment. This 
Bill was presented as an instalment 
also; but it was no longer as an experi- 
ment that they were asked to support 
it. They were asked to support it on 
the ground of the success of the first 
experiment, and therefore they were 
committed not to a mere experiment 
involving £5,000,000, but to a policy 
which may involve £50,000,000 or 
£100,000,000. The landlord of Ireland 
was to receive the value of his estate, 
the tenant was to get the land, and the 
State was assured that it would lose 
nothing. This idea of making everybody 
happy all round at no loss to the State 
was nothing more nor less than a mere 
financial juggle. They were playing 
with the uoparalleled credit of this 
great country. Why did they not ap- 
ply the same process to the landlords 
and tenants of England, Scotland, and 
Wales? Was there anything in the 
Irish landlord or the Irish tenant that 
entitled either of them to a considera- 
tion from this House that they were not 
going to extend to the same classes on 
this side of St. George’s Channel? An 
hon. Member the other day described 
the Irish landlords as a pack of ravenous 
wolves. On the other hand, the Tory 
Party were never tired of telling the 
House that Irish tenants were either 
the dupes or accomplices of a criminal 
conspiracy. If they put the two state- 
ments together, there was probably this 
residue of truth—that the landlords and 
tenants were convicted of having not 
very successfully managed their own 
affairs. He entirely repudiated the 
only plea upon which it was possible to 
defend such an application of Imperial 
money to Irish subjects. The only 

lea which could be made would be that 

e and those whom he represented were 
in some way responsible for the agrarian 
condition of Ireland. He denied that 
his constituents had any moral respon- 
sibility in the matter. They were more 
landless than the Irish tenants whom 
they were asked to supply with farms at 
the cost of the Imperial taxpayer. Even 
in Ireland there were labourers as well 
as landlords and tenants. Were they 
going to do anything for the labourers 
out of the Imperial credit ? In his point 
of view the persons engaged in land, 
whether as landlords or tenants, even 
in this country, had been singularly 
deficient in their civic virtues. They 
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compared unfavourably with the un- 
complaining artizans in the towns, 
who did not look to Imperial credit 
for any aid or assistance whatever. 
A very peculiar position was occupied 
in this question by the right hon. gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen). The right hon. gentle- 
man was formerly a trusted and deserv- 
ing servant of the Liberal Party. He 
left that party because he could not re- 
pose sufficient confidence in the new 
electors who had since been called into 
existence on this very question of the 
abuse of public resources. He left them 
because he thought the agricultural 
labourer in particular, if they gave him 

olitical power, would at once demand 
or himself aid from the Treasury of the 
nation, which could not be reconciled 
with political safety. What was the 
position of the right hon. gentleman 
now? He came forward in this House 
as the principal advocate of a policy 
which made over £10,000,000 to that 
very class in Ireland, and which com- 
mitted Parliament in principle to 
£150,000,000 more. | Cries of ‘Oh !” 
He (Mr. E. Robertson) was taking the 
estimate made by a righthon. Gentleman 
who sat but did not vote on the Liberal 
side. Whatdid the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) tell them was in- 
volved in the Bill of 1886? Not 
£50,000,000, but £150,000,000, which 
he declared was the purchase value. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after having almost im- 
pugned the good faith, and certainly 
impugned the political sagacity of the 
new voters, came forward to do a thing 
which was worse than anything that 
had ever been dreamt of by any 
agricultural or rural labourer in this 
country. He (Mr. E. Robertson) had 
a few words now to say about the 
figures. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
claimed that in the operation of this 
Act the benefit was chiefly confined to 
the smaller holdings. The figures were : 
—Under £10, 3,000 odd; between £10 
,and £30, 3,000 odd; between £30 and 
£50, 884 cases; over £50, 995 cases; 
but the 1,000 cases of farms of more 
than £50 annual value represented a 
much larger sum of purchase money 
than the 3,000 odd cases under £10. 
No man could tell how much more. 
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It might be 10 times more. Every 
case over £50 was equivalent to at least 
five, and it might 10, cases under 
£10, so that the comparison which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman made was 
unintentionally misleading. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not told 
them how high the holdings reached 
which had been purchased under this 
Act. A farmer who attempted to farm 
a holding of, say £75, was, compared 
with the great bulk of the people 
of this country, a rich man. His 
tenant right must be worth some- 
thing; the capital required to work 
his farm must be worth something. 
It might be a fair average statement 
to make that a man attempting to farm 
a holding rented at £75 a-year must be 
worth a capital of at least £500. They 
were going to give that man a present 
under Imperial credit worth, perhaps, 
£1,000. They were asking people who 
were mainly poor to allow them to make 
a present of £1,000 to a man who had 
already a capital of £500. He (Mr. 
E. Robertson) and hon. Members around 
him represented thousands and thou- 
sands of people whese capital in each 
case did not amount to £20. In con- 
nection with a Bill which he had vainly 
tried to pass for the protection of the 
homes of the poor, he had been informed 
on good authority that, in the case of 
something like 90 per cent of the work- 
ing people in this country, the whole 
estates, at any given moment, would 
not be more than £20. To ask thou- 
sands of his constituents who had paid 
their way, but who had not more, per- 
haps, than that sum between them and 
bankruptcy, to give £1,000 to an Irish 
farmer who had already £500, and in 
defence of whom they could only say 
that he had quarrelled with his landlord 
to such an extent that they could not 
get on any longer, it was monstrous to 
submit such a proposition to the Repre- 
sentatives of working men. It appeared 
to him to be an ineradiceble vice in this 
scheme that, while it was economically 
safe, it was politically unjust and even 
wicked. In the case of the tenants over 
£50 who bought tidy, thriving farms, 
he had no doubt that the money was 
perfectly safe; but what a vile thing it 
was to ask people who did not possess 
£20 to secure the property of those 
men, and what a risky thing it was to 
advance money to tenants of holdings 
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under £10. He should like to know, 
not only the particulars as to the high 
holdings, but the particulars as to 
the low holdings. He wanted to know 
not merely whether they were putting 
in any thriving tenants, but also how far 
down they were going. They were pro- 
posing to advance £5,000,000 to give 
those people the fee-simple of wretched 
little holdings, perhaps worth 94. a- week; 
and what did they say about them on 
every occasion? When the hardships 
of those people were held up as an argu- 
ment for reducing their rents, the in- 
variable answer was—‘‘If you gave 
them the land for nothing they could 
not live upon it.” They were going to 
spend £5,000,000—cr, at least, a con- 
siderable portion of £5,000,000—on 
buying those wretched little holdings 
on which the tenants could not live if 
they had them for nothing. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I never said anything which 
could possibly justify that statement. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he did not 
know that the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had taken his point. He con- 
gratulated the House in his speech on 
the large extent to which this Act had 
been employed in the purchase of small 
holdings. Did he accept that ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Very well; 
that was all he said. 

Mr. MADDEN: I took the entire 
number of applications, and I sub- 
divided them under different heads. I 
did not say anything to lead to the con- 
clusion that the hon. Gentleman makes. 
I said that this £5,000,000 would go 
largely to small holdings, and I con- 
gratulated the House on the fact that 
the moderately-sized as well as the larger 
class of holdings had received a fair and 
substantial share of the grant. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he did 
not see that the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General had substantially affected 
his argument. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did congratulate the House 
on the large extent to which the money 
had been employed in the purchase of 
small holdings. How could they expect 
to be safe if they were buying holdings 
so small tha’ it was no use reducing the 
rent, because men could not live upon them 
if they had them for nothing. It was 
a fair inference that that priuciple, 
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which they had never ceased to proclaim 
as an argument for not reducing rents, 
told directly against the one portion of 
the Government scheme which might 
commend itself to his sympathies—that 
was for the protection of the homes of 
the poorest classes of tenants in Ireland. 
He had endeavoured to reconsider his 
position in reference to this question on 
land purchase in the light, not only of 
his own declaration, but also of the 
grave necessities of the case. He spoke 
for those in the House and out of the 
House who stood where they always 
stood in reference to land purchase. 
He listened last night with admiration 
to the eloquent speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley). He heard 
him say, with reference, at all events, 
to some of the main principles of the 
Land Purchase Bill of 1886, that he 
(Mr. John Morley) stood where he al- 
ways stood, but he (Mr. E. Robertson) 
was afraid that it would be found on 
inquiry that the two Dissentient Liberals 
who were brought into political exis- 
tence last night were more nearly in 
harmony with the Leaders of the Party 
on this question than many of the hon. 
Members who, like himself, followed 
their Leaders into the Lobby last 
night. Therefore he saw in this open 
question of land purchase a grave 
and serious danger for the Liberal Party 
if at any moment, and specially soon, 
they should once more resume the Go- 
vernment, as he believed in ordinary 
circumstances they would be called to 
do. He conceived that it was a grave 
source of political danger. Therefore, 
from a Party point of view, he was al- 
most tempted to hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have the courage to 
use the opportunity, which undoubtedly 
they now possessed, considering how the 
Irish Members and many Liberal Mem- 
bers had accepted the principle of pur- 
chase by State aid. If the Government 
chose they could end this question now 
by a blow, and he had been almost 
tempted in his heart to wish that the 
Government would have the courage— 
he would not say of their a 
but of their opportunities. It would, of 
course, clear the way for the Liberal 
Party. It would undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by the fall of the present Govern- 
ment. All that would be left for the 
Liberals to do would be to give Home 
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Rule to an already pacified Ireland. But 
while he felt that that was the best 
future to which he could look forward, 
he could be no party to bringing that 
future about, and alike to this proposal, 
or any larger proposal which the Go- 
vernment might submit, he felt con- 
strained by the principles which he had 
always advocated, and which he had 
been sent there to advocate, to say an 
emphatic ‘‘ No.” 
rn. O. J. DARLING (Deptford) said, 
if the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) 
to which the House bad just listened 
meant anything at all, it should have 
been delivered against Lord Ashbourne’s 
Bill before that Bill became an Act of 
Parliament, because it was entirely op- 
posed to the spirit and principle of that 
Act. The speech was interesting, too, 
as throwing some light on the tactics of 
those who opposed the present measure. 
The hon. and learned Member stated 
that he regarded his vote given on the 
Division for the Amendment last right 
as a plea in abatement, which was known 
in the Profession as a dilatory plea, 
whereas he regarded the vote he was 
about to give as in favour of a plea in 
bar—that was to say, a direct and abso- 
lute negative. The hon. and learned 
Member had attacked the hon. and 
learned Member for Ashton-under-Lyne 
(Mr. Addison) for his want of consist- 
ency; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would recollect the words of a 
modest moralist, that ‘‘in affairs none 
are consistent except the dishonest.” 
To whom was it left to seek to frus- 
trate land purchase in Ireland? Not 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), who was simply in favour of 
delaying matters until presumably he 
found himself planted on the Govern- 
ment Bench, but to the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
prided himself on being par excellence the 
practical politician. The kernel of the 
uestion, from the point of view of the 
ritish taxpayer, was whether the 
security was sufficient or not. He main- 
tained that it was. There was the 
security of the interest of the landlord 
and the interest of the tenant in the 
—_— of his tenant-right. It was said— 
“cc bh 


y do you not apply the same rules 
on this side of St. George’s Channel as 
you propose to confer on the Irish ten- 
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ants?” It was forgotten that there 
was nothing in this country in the 
shape of tenant-right which con- 
stituted a guarantee to the State for 
any advance Parliament might be 
called upon to make, though the ad- 
vance here was only to the extent of 
the landlord’s interest. On the other side 
the money was lent to two men, one of 
whom, the landlord, left one-fifth of the 
advance in the hands of the State. The 
tenant’s interest, as he had indicated, 
was his tenant-right, which was often 
more than one-half the interest in the 
land. If hedid not pay the money that 
interest went—it was lost, and went into 
the hands of the State, which had already 
retained one-fifth of the whole value of 
the landlords’ property. How was it pos- 
sible, then, using language as ordinarily 
understood, to describe that as the mak- 
ing of a ‘‘ present”? It could only be 

ssible to use such language where very 
ikely it would often be used in a short 
time—before ignorant and uninstructed 
audiences. The hon. Member for 
Northampton said that if this money was 
lent to the Irish tenant he would not 
know how to resist his various clients in 
all parts of the country who were failing 
in business if they claimed that the State 
should give them pecuniary aid. One 
would imagine that a proposition to 
assist those who were trying to get a 
living out of the land, which was the 
hardest way of getting a living ever 
known to man, was now made for the 
first time, whereas the law had always 
taken care from the remotest times that 
theland should be properly cultivated and 
should get into the right hands. It had 
been said that it was a disadvantage 
that most of the loans would be made to 
small occupiers; but the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
stated that while many small holdings 
had been purchased, those advances had 
only been made when the Land Commis- 
sion considered the advances secure, and 
that the Commission had refused some 
1,100 applications on the ground of in- 
sufficient security. It was argued that 
the State should not lend money to the 
tenants, but that vbjection should have 
been made before Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
was first passed. The law had, from the 
remotest times, taken care of the land 
and its natural products, of the water 
and the air, and the Legislature was now 
interfering to insure the cultivation of 
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the soil. Was it right to prevent the single word about creating peasant 
State from receiving its part of the pro- | proprietors or about pacifying Ireland. 
duce of the land—right to lay farms ' But there were many utterances with 


waste? Which was the greatest mis- | 


chief, to do that or to make the land | 
profitable? It was not to the interest | 
of the country that the land should be 
uncultivated, and that farms should 
lie vacant, as hon. Gentlemen opposite 
from Ireland, who deserted the House 
when any practical measure for the 
amelioration of their country was being 
considered, had boasted they had suc- 
ceeded in bringing about. The money 
which was about to be advanced would 
not be wasted, but was to be laid out on 
what was really a reproductive scheme. 
This was a measure which would tend 
to the public good and bring about 
content, peace, and prosperity in Ire- 
land. 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said, that it was rather 
difficult to understand what the object 
of this Bill was, as the statements from 
the Government were somewhat con- 
flicting. They were told that it was 
to pacify Ireland; and if that object 
could be attained by an expenditure 
of £5,000,000 he should be delighted 
to vote for the Bill. But the Govern- 
ment had already had £5,000,000 
voted for the same object, and was 
Ireland in a better state now than it was 
in 1886? [‘ Yes!” ] Hewas glad to 
hear hon. Members say ‘‘ Yes,”’ but the 
state of the country was not altogether 
satisfactory when they considered the 


facts; and he would specially point to | [ 


remarks that had already been made in 
regard to the large number of derelict 
farms in illustration of this. Any way, 
he ventured to say that if the object of 
the Government was to pacify Ireland, 
by means of their present proposal, they 
would have to ask for a very much larger 
sum than £5,000,000. It right fairly 
be urged that the object of the Govern- 
ment was not what it was represented 
to be. The Government had not put 
forward any real information with regard 
to the special object of the measure ; 
therefore he was obliged to go back to 
the original Act to find out what their 
object was. If they took up the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) which he made when, as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he moved 
the second reading of the Bill in 1885, 





it would be seen that there was not a 


regard to the prospects, which the right 
hon. Gentleman hoped for, of improving 


, the price of land in Ireland. The rigat 


hon. Gentleman said, on that occasion, 

‘‘That they were endeavouring to promote a 
better state of things in Ireland, and to create 
a stir in the land market ;” 
again : 

** That land was not a saleable commodity in 
Ireland, and if a change for the better could be 
brought about, the Govenment might consider 
that the object of their Bill had been amply 
attained,” 

He had marked other similar state- 
ments in this speech of 1885, but 
it was not necessary to refer to ad- 
ditional instances. The object of the Act 
of 1885 was, therefore, pretty con- 
clusive, and the object of the present 
measure, which was said to be a mere 
continuation of that Act, must be the 
same. But he would not, for an instant, 
accuse the Government of not having as 
their object what they averred it was— 
namely, the pacification of Ireland. Had 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act had this effect? 
Was it pacifying the country? What 
was happening? The Government pro- 
posed to take £5,000,000 with which to 
add to the number of peasant proprie- 
tors in Ireland. Incidentally, he con- 
tended that it was utterly unnecessary 
at this period to ask for such an amount, 
because the Government were pledged 
to give a measure of Land Purchase. 
Mr. De Liste: No, no!}] He would not 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s ideas, nor 
his authority. The Government had 
distinctly told them that they were 
pledged, and that they had not redeemed 
their pledge in bringing forward the 
Bill now before the House. The Reports 
of the Irish Land Commission gave 
them some information upon the sub- 
ject with which the Bill dealt. Up 
to August 3st, 1888, the Commis- 
sioners had issued £3,294,000 out of 
the £5,000,000 voted in 1885, so that 
they still had a considerable sum of 
money to issue. There were, as the 
result, 4,070 persons who were in the 
position of payers of instalments to 
the Government. There were, however, 
according to Thom’s Directory, in 1873, 
in Ireland no less than 573,000 occu- 
piers of land with plots rated or valued 
at less than £30 a-year, and in three 


years this legislation which had been 
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passed had only touched 1} cent 
of the whole mo hive Did the Go- 
vernment mean to say that if they went 
on in the same way in the future they 
would be able to pacify Ireland in 
anything like a reasonable term of years? 
At the rate which the Government were 
proceeding it would take 100 years to 
pacify Ireland, and they ought, therefore, 
totry someother plan. The method which 
the Busenttessted adopted, he thought, 
was undesirable, unprofitable, and even 
injurious and dangerous. By the as- 
sistance which they were giving from 
the State they were putting a small sec- 
tion of the tenants into the position of 
peasant proprietors, and the very first 
step which they took in that operation 
was to reduce the payment, by what- 
ever name they called it, whether they 
termed it rent or instalment of pur- 
chase money, from £100 a-year to £70 
a-year. At the same time the neigh- 
bouring tenants would still have to 
pay their £100 a-year without the least 
ae of becoming owners of the 
and they occupied. Thus this legis- 
lation, by an artificial system, which the 
Government were not prepared to carry 
out on the extended seale on which it 
ought to be carried out if it was to be of 
any value, would produce a small set of 
men whose rents would be reduced by 
£30 per cent;. and then the Govern- 
ment expected the great bulk of the 
neighbouring tenants to go on paying 
what must appear by contrast to 
be exorbitant rents. He admitted that 
the instalments were being paid with 
great regularity, but there wero dis- 
tinct arrears, and they were positively 
increasing. In 1887 there were only 58 
persons in arrear, and their arrears 
amounted to £212. Then as to the 
next year. The last Report which they 
had got referred to the period up to 
August last. But why had not that 
Report been distributed to hon. Mem- 
bers, seeing that it had been laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) said, that the last Report 
had been laid on the Table of the House 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
some advance copies had been circulated, 
but it had been absolutely impossible 
to make a general distribution. 

Str WILLIAM PLOWDEN said, he 
was glad to hear that some copies had 
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been circulated, although he bad not 
been the recipient of one; but the 
Government ought to have taken steps 
to put the House in possession of full 
information. Still, the figures available 
showed that the number of tenants in 
arrear in 1888 had risen to 168, or 4 per 
cent of the whole number of purchasers, 
and the arrears had risen from £212 to 
£2,250; while, in one instance, the 
arrear had hung over from November, 
1886. This was not satisfactory; the 
figures did not support the assertion 
that the Act was a success; and he 
challenged the Government to the proof 
of their assertion. In fact, the time had 
not come for satisfactory generalization. 
An instance to be found on another 
page of the Report, which was a curious 
commentary on the propriety of this 
Bill, showed that this was not the 
time to take money from the British 
taxpayer in a hopeless endeavour to do 
what was right to Irish tenants. The 
Land Commissioners spoke of a farm 
that they obtained in the working of their 
Church property, and they said that, 
although it was desirable land and close 
toa town, itremained on their hands, and 
they were obliged to pay a caretaker to 
takechargeof it. They wenton tosaythat 
a similar result would follow if the State 
had to effect a sale of land; and such 
interference with free purchase would 
materially lessen the value of the 
security on which the money had been 
advanced by the State. Apart from the 
objection to dealing with the question 
in a piecemeal and ragged fashion, he 
objected to be a party to doing what 
was not necessary. All that was re- 
quired by the Government was a sum 
sufficient to tide over the time between 
November and February, and the 
Reports showed that £2,000,000 would 
be ample for that purpose. Therefore 
he would not be a party to the granting 
£5,000,000. 

Coronet, WARING (Down, N.) said, 
before he dealt with the matter more 
generally, he would say a few words in 
answer to the hon. Member for West 
Wolverhampton (Sir William Plowden), 
with whose statements he could not agree. 
The hon. Gentleman said the ostensible 
object of this Bill was the pacification 
of Ireland, but that he failed altogether 
to see any omens of success from the 
operation of Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
hitherto. From that opinion he (Colonel 
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Waring) distinctly and emphatically 
differed, for he held that there were very 
strong ev'4ences of success with 

to the pacification of Ireland arising out 
the action of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
The hon. Gentleman asked if any 
derelict farms had been let. He (Colonel 
Waring) replied, ‘‘ Yes, many had 
been let.” The Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ought to be a better authority 
on this point than any hon. Gentleman 
opposite; and His Excellency told a 
meeting at Belfast the other day that 
160 derelict farms had already been 
taken. That statement had been con- 
firmed by the person next best qualified 
to judge—namely, the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Mad- 
den). Another statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was open to criticism— 
namely, that there were 600,000 tenants 
in Ireland whose tenancies were under 
£30 a-year. The fact was that the hon. 
Gentleman was somewhat muddled in his 
figures. The number of 600,000 was the 
total number of tenancies in Ireland at 
the date of the Return from which the 
hon. Gentleman quoted, and no doubt it 
had been decreasing since. The hon. 
Gentleman said they could not look for 
any fruits from this measure within the 
terms of their natural lives. He (Colonel 
Waring) would, however, like to see an 
improvement within the term of his 
natural life. If our ancestors had 
legislated with as much foresight as 
was exhibited in the Bill before the 
House, we should not have been in our 
present difficulty. The sentiment of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite was not a 
worthy one, and he (Colonel Waring) 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider that it might be our duty to take 
into consideration what posterity ought 
to receive from us. There had been a 
great deal of argument upon the subject 
of the reduction of rents. It was 
said that this measure was passed b 
the then Secretary of State for Ireland, 
who brought it in on the ground that it 
would increase the market for land and 
tend to recoup Irish landlords for the 
loss of their rents. He (Colonel War- 
ing) accepted that view. They were told 
that it was a landlords’ measure—a 
breeches-pocket question—but he would 
like to approach it from a patriotic 
point of view. He was as large a tenant 
as he was a landlord, and, while he 
hoped that the pocket replenished from 
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the profits of tenant-farming might be 
benefited by the operation of this Act, 
he conf that he did not intend to 
deal in the land market at present 
prices. Many a good vessel that had 
got into shallow water had floated off at 
the next tide. He thought they had 
been in shallow water, and they might 
have lost a few feet of their false keel ; 
but they could still navigate the vessel, 
and if there were 100 lifeboats alongside 
in the shape of Ashbourne Acts, he would 
not take to one of them. He did not, from 
his own point of view, look upon it as 
at all an attractive measure; but, look- 
ing upon it generally, he regarded it 
as of the utmost importance. It would 
have a great effect on the political future 
of Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
argued that it was not our duty to look 
to the future: but he held that it was, 
and he believed that a very considerable 
influence on the political future of their 
country would be exercised by this 
measure. Those who became possessed 
of property under this Act, by a method 
such as was offered to no other tenantry 
in the world, would become members of 
society who would be distinctly opposed 
to agitation, to anything which would 
unsettle the state of affairs under which 
they gained such advantages, which 
they would not risk for the sake of some 
ideal future; or, for the sake of any 
nonsense about it becoming a ‘‘ Nation 
with the green flag waving o’er her,”’ 
the substantial advantages of ths pre- 
sent hour. He would like tosay « word 
or two on the subject of security. They 
had heard a great deal of the insufficient 
security offered by this proposal. He 
held that the security was ample and ex- 
cellent. In the first place, they had the 
security that they retained during the 
earlier period of the repayment—one- 
fifth of the purchase money in their own 
hands. Further than that, they had 
the security of the tenant’s improve- 
ments and the tenant’s interest in 
the land, which in his Province 
had always exceeded the value of the 
landlord’s interest in the fee-simple. In 
an adjoining county to his own, the other 
day, a farmer purchased under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act for £550 the fee-simple 
of his farm. Within a fortnight he 
disposed of it to a neighbouring tenant 
for £1,000. Did they mean to tell him 
that a farm which had a money valuein 
the market of £1,000 was not sufficient 
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security for the £440 which would be 
the Government advance? That wasa 
proposition which, even in these bad 
times, and even with the p tofa 
further fall, he was not spaniel of once 
to accept. But was there a prospect of 
a further fall ? So far as he could judge, 
and he was deeply interested in it, he 
thought the prospect was the other way. 
Only that morning he had received a 
telegram from the man who managed 
his stock asking whether he could sell 
the whole stock at an advance of £2 a 
head more than they were valued at on 
November 1 last. He (Colonel Waring) 
telegraphed back not to sell. Under 
these circumstances it was perfectly clear 
that the security would be sufficient, and 
there was not any real risk of this 
country losing anything by the trans- 
action. But suppose there were. The 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
objected to any burden being imposed 
on the Imperial taxpayer. But what 
became of the hon. Member’s constant 
request for generous treatment to Ire- 
land? He did not believe in generosity 
which cost nothing. Now, with respect 
to the principle of the Act. Those who 
were now opposing it—of course he did 
not always expect consistency from them 
—had shown in a remarkable way their 
appreciation of it on previous occasions. 
As to what was said in 1880, he was not 

ing to give much ancient history, 
Dut it was worth calling attention to it. 


An hon. Memper: We have read that 
already. 


Coronet WARING said, hon. Mem- 
bers no doubt had read it, but he 
ventured to suggest that they had not 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
it. He would refer to the language of 
the hon. Member for West Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) in 1880. That hon. Member 
then said the object of his Party was to 
get the land for 20 years’ purchase—be 
it remembered—of the Government 
valuation. Under this Bill the price 
would be much lower than that, because 
the Sub-Commission would not allow 
-the landlords to exact so much from the 
tenants as Griffith’s valuation. Then 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), speaking 
in June, 1886, said he had nothing but 
commendation to pass on the admirable 
manner in which the Commissioners 
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under Lord Ashbourne’s Act had steered 
an even keel between the landlords and 
the tenants. It was odd that the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford 
should have so changed his opinion as to 
have said that no Irish tenant ought to 
make a treaty on his own account, and 
that the man who purchased under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act was making a treaty of 
peace behind the backs of the Nation as 
a whole. There was a fact which the hon. 
and learned Member did notcontemplate 
which might arise out of this resistance. 
Derelict farms were now being taken. 
On the Coolgreany estate 10 or more 
such farms had been taken. 


An hon. Memser: By whom? 


Coroner WARING said, by the men 
whom the same hon. Member, speaking 
at Clones, declared would by this time 
be driven into the North-East of Ire- 
land, and hedged in there with a ring of 
fire. They had broken through the rin 
of fire, would break through it, — 
would colonize other parts of Ireland, 
and would carry their loyalty with them 
in a way which hon. Members would 
hardly appreciate. There were other 
signs of an improvement in the state of 
Ireland which led them to look hope- 
fully upon this Act. A large manu- 
facturer in the Eastern Counties, whose 
business was that of making machines 
for agricultural work, told a friend of 
his that during three years up till this 
summer he had only done business with 
Ireland to the extent of £500, but since 
the month of August his business had 
increased to £1,500. It could not be 
the Belfast merchants who bought these 
machines, and that increase of trade 
must be due to the tenant farmers, who 
had been represented as suffering so 
terribly from recent events. They were 
told too high a price was to be given for 
the land. What was the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian when, in bringing in his 
Act of 1870, he was fixing seven years’ 
rent as the penalty waich the landlord 
was to pay for disturbances? When 
the right hon. Gentleman was remon- 
tented with for putting it at such a 
high figure, and was told that that was 
one-third of the value of the fee-simple, 
he indignantly turned to his questioner, 
and said—‘‘ Do you mean to tell me 
that 21 years’ purchase will represent 
the fee-simple of land in any civilized 
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country in the world? The civilization 
must be very low if that is the case.” 
He (Colonel Waring) admitted that 
civilization in Ireland was not very high, 
but when an average of something under 
18 years had been arrived at it was 
rather idle for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to say that the price was too high. 
Next they were told —— the State to 
any large extent acquired the position 
of landlord in Treland there hae be 
serious danger of a strike against the 
payment of instalments. He thought 
that a strike against payment to the 
landlord was, perhaps, more probable 
than a strike against payment to the 
State. The State was a good deal 
bigger than any single landlord, or 
combination of landlords. The State 
could not be intimidated; it could not 
be Boycotted ; it could not be starved 
into submission. The Irish peasant was 
very shrewd. He thought the Irish 
peasant was quite too cute to hit so big 
aman as he would then have to deal 
with; and, if there was a desire to 
strike, he believed it would never be 
put into practice. While he agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), he should view with very 
grave suspicion the extension of the Act 
to such dimensions as to make the 
whole, or a large part, of the Irish 
tenants owners, for he did not think the 
climate or soil of parts of Ireland was 
favourable to the construction of a 
thriving peasant proprietary; but he 
held that while it was kept within the 
bounds to which even several more in- 
stalments of the same amount would 
confine it, nothing but good, pacification, 
and satisfaction could come of it. He, 
therefore, should most heartily support 
the proposition which the Government 
had made in regard to this matter. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) said, he 
felt bound to complain of the way in 
which this Bill was being rushed through 
the House, while information which the 
Government possessed was being kept 
back from the Irish Members. The 
House ought to have more time to con- 
sider all the facts which the Government 
could, if it would, supply. He denied that 
there had been any such taking of 
derelict farms as was alleged by the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Waring). 
The farms on the Coolgreany estate 
were not occupied by tenants, but by 
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Emergency men. He could give an in- 
stance in the contrary direction, on Lord 
Dinevor’s estate, where a man called 
Darcy had been unable to maintain 
himself on such a farm, although he 
had been subsidized to the extent of 
£300 by the landlords. In the west 
part of County Limerick some two or 
three years ago a tenant named Taylor 
had been evicted and sold out, and an 
Emergency man had been put into his 
holding. The Emergency man had then 
purchased under the Ashbourne Act, he 
and his landlord joining in a conspiracy 
to take the money of the State; and 
after the man had held the farm for a 
year he left. The Commissioners had 
then advertised the farm, but could find 
no one to take it at the price asked, and 
it was now farmed, under the Com- 
missioners, by the very man who had 
been evicted. On the Marquess of 
Waterford’s estate the first step taken 
under the Ashbourne Act had been to 
serve notices of ejectment on all tenants 
in arrears, and then the agent had in- 
formed the men that they had the alter- 
native of purchasing under the Act or 
of leaving their farms. He could tell 
of one man who had bought at 20 years’ 
purchase and who had not a decent coat 
on his back. It was not the tenants 
whom they wished to protect against 
their landlords who would purchase 
under the Act, but the tenants on the 
large estates. Arrears were being pressed 
to force tenants to take advantage of 
the Act, as the only escape from eviction 
and destruction. If there were a free, 
open, and clear method by which an 
honest rent could be fixed, so that the 
tenants driven to the wall by arrears 
could force their landlords to utilize the 
measure, then there would be — 
in it. But by the Ashbourne Act al 
the power was given to the landlord, 
who might or might not take the 
initiative. If the House were asked to 
give a sum of £5,000,000 in addition to 
the sums already given for the purpose 
of pacifying Ireland, there ought, at 
least, to be some evidence that that in- — 
tention was being carried out. But no 

such evidence had been forthcoming ; 
and the only idea of the Bill was to 
compensate the landlords for their past 
losses. No landlord or interested party 
could, with any decency, vote for this Bill, 
but he feared that there was very little 
decency among landlords where there 
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was a chance of getting money. Their 
patriotism was always and only spelt by 
the three letters £ s. d. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, that he would not have intervened 
in the debate had it not been that the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) had thought he would enliven 
a speech, not otherwise very amusing, by 
making some quotations from some 
speeches of his. The hon. Member 
sought to make out that between some- 
thing he said two years ago and his 
vote last night there was an inconsist- 
ency. It would be very difficult for 
any hon. Member to find him incon- 
sistent, and the hon. Member who fol- 
lowed would have been better employed 
in altering his own political convictions 
than incensuring his. About two years 
ago he said that the British taxpayer 
should not spend one shilling for the 
relief either of landlords or tenants in 
Ireland. He adhered to that opinion ; 
he repeated it to-day, and the only 
reason why he warmly supported the 
present proposition was that it did not 
take one shilling out of the pocket of 
the British taxpayer. He would not 
weary the House by repeating for the 
thirteenth time arguments which had 
been used a dozen times already in the 
course of the debate. But could any hon. 
Member mention an instance of any 
experiment which had succeeded so well 
as that of Lord Ashbourne’s Act? Some 
two years ago a rumour rose, he knew 
not where, that the Party to which he 
had the honour to belong intended to 
mould some plan after the model of the 
scheme of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. He had always the most 
intense dislike to that scheme, and he 
had heartily opposed it. That scheme 
was to comprehend all the tenants of 
Ireland, even those who had not paid 
their rents or were ever likely to pay 
them. When he heard that a large 
heroic scheme was to be proposed by a 
Tory Government he was the first to 
get up anddenounce it. The very merit 
of the present scheme was that it was 
not heroic, that it was what had 
* been called piecemeal legislation, that 
it trod upon safe ground and only dealt 
with those who were themselves dealing 
honestly. The hon. Member for Dundee 
stated that Members on the Ministeriul 
side of the House were at one time 
saying that the tenant farmers of Ire- 
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land were either the accomplices or the 
dupes of a conspiracy, and the next 
moment were going to trust them with 
£5,000,000. That was the very thing 
they were not going to do. They were 
going to advance the money to those 
who were neither the accomplices nor 
the dupes of conspiracy. They were 
told that the scheme would not pacif 
Ireland. They never said it would. A 
it would do was to enable a number of 
honest, respectable people to acquire 
their farms on reasonable terms. When 
Gentlemen talked of pacifying Ire- 
land they trotted out that old fallacy of 
speaking of those outsiders who were 
under the control of the League as all 
Ireland. The wealth, the industry, the 
intelligence of Ireland were on the side 
of the Government. He wished hon. 
Members opposite to bear in mind that 
everyone who represented anything in 
Ireland rejected their advice, and would 
not have anything to do with them. 
The hon. Member for Dundee asked 
what the 17,000 working men of Dun- 
dee, some of whom had not a baubee 
in their pockets, would say to this pro- 
posal? Those who had not a baubee in 
their pockets would, he should think, 
have very little interest in it. He also 
represented 4,000 working men, and it 
was because those on the Ministerial 
side represented working men that they 
were enabled to gain the majority. 
They not only represented working men, 
but they represented, before any Party 
in the House, the Party most desirous 
of securing the welfare, peace, and 
prosperity of all Ireland. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN (Gias- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that he would 
come at once to the main question, 
because on this question he felt as 
strongly as it was possible for anyone 
to feel on any subject whatever. The 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Howorth) 
rightly said that the Bill pledged the 
House to establish a peasant proprie- 
tary in Ireland. It did more than that; 
it pledged the House to establish a 
— proprietary in Ireland on the 
ines of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, which 
Act, in his opinion, was a most faulty 
one. The hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) showed, in an unanswer- 
able manner, that they could not stop 
the extension of the advantages of this 
Act at the point of £5,000,000, or of 
£5,000,000 more, as long as they gave 
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prietary in Ireland. He remembered 
very well a drive which he once took 
through one of the most interesting 
counties in Ireland, the county of Done- 
gal. He began at the east, and he 
went over a country covered with 
farms which, to anyone who knew what 
successful rent-paying farms were, ap- 
peared most prosperous. Those farms 
were well situated, the houses were 
admirably built, and there were in them 
all the marks of comfort, and even of 
opulence. It was the tenants holding 
those farms who had been bought out 
by the Bill. A right hon. Friend of his 
in the House of Commons, in 1885, con- 
trived to insert in the Bill a limit which 
would have excluded most of those 
farms from its operation; but that 
limit somewhere disappeared, and now 
the Act of 1887 allowed a sum of 
£5,000 to be lent on one single hold- 
ing. Was it credible to anyone who 
drove from East Donegal to West Done- 
gal, seeing the misery of the people 
who lived in the western parts of that 
courty, that when those people heard 
that their well-to-do neighbours in the 
east of the county were having their rents 
immediately reduced by 10 per cent and 
20 per cent, with the prospect of having 
their holdings as their own in 50 years 
— was it credible that those poorer 
neighbours would not insist in sharing 
the same advantages? He trusted that 
the sentence spoken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee would be engraven on 
the mind of every taxpayer, when he said 
that wherever this Act was economically 
right it was politically wrong. When 
once they had made this concession to 
one class they might be certain that all 
the poorer tenants would claim it. That 
was the meaning of the movement which 
the Solicitor General for Ireland said 
had already begun—a marked increase 
in the number of applications from the 
poorer tenants. He took it for granted 
that this was the way, in the opinion 
of Parliament, if this Bill were 
assed, that the Land Question in 
reland should be dealt with. It 
was plain that that was the opinion 
of the supporters of this Bill. A 
very curious sentence was spoken by 
the hon. Member for Southport (Mr. 
Curzon), who was very greatly regarded 
on the Ministerial side. The hon. Gen- 
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tleman said that under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act they had entered on an 
obligation of faith to two classes in Ire- 
land—with such landlords as were 
willing on equitable terms to sell, and 
with such tenants as were willing on 
equitable terms to buy. That was, the 
hon. Member said, an obligation of 
faith and honour on the part of the 
Government. He (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) imagined that they were under 
no obligation to either landlord or tenant 
in this matter. They were under an 
obligation to the State, and to the State 
alone, and in the interest of the State he 
certainly intended to support his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) in asking the House 
to reject the Bill. While the Govern- 
ment had other, perhaps predominant, 
and perhaps very honourable, motives 
for supporting this scheme, the interest 
of the landlord entered very largely into 
their motives. They had heard about the 
Landlords’ Relief Bill, and there could 
be no doubt the landlords themselves 
thought they were entitled to some such 
scheme. The House might not be aware 
what a very great question it was 
grappling with at present. The Irish 
Landlords’ Convention had put forward 
very large demands indeed, on the 
ground that they had been ill-used by 
Parliament. The first of these demands 
was that advances should be made to 
landowners by the State at the lowest 
possible rates to pay off mortgages and 
family charges, and they explained that 
such loans should be granted by an 
annuity not exceeding 34 per cent, re- 
paying capital and interest in about 65 
years, and the Landlords’ Convention 
said it would mitigate the present crisis 
if the operation of the Sinking Fund were 
suspended for five or seven years. When 
he was Chief Secretary for Ireland he 
went very carefully into the question of 
the amount of the mortgages in Ireland, 
and the very best authorities told him 
that they were at least £80,000,000. So 
that here they had a proposal that the 
nation should take up a security of 
£80,000,000 of such a nature that in the 
Money Market nobody would take it for 
less than 4} per cent, and yet the State 
was, deducting the Siuxing Fund, to 
take it up at about 24 per cent. The 
next proposal was that the tithe rent- 
charge should be capitalized and con- 
verted into 3} per cent annuities, ter- 
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minable in 66 years. The third was 
that the Board of Works allowance for 
drainage and other agricultural im- 
provements—which at present were 
paid off on very much the same terms 
as English tenants had to pay to a 
Land Improvement Oompany—should be 
granted to the Irish landlord upon 
terms which were, perhaps, twice as 
favourable. The fourth proposal actu- 
ally was that where an Frich landlord 


had paid Succession Duty upon his old | y 


rents, he should, within a limited time, 
have a portion of that Succession Duty 
refunded to him if his rents were low. 
There were other proposals which were 
quite as impudent ; but he would go at 
once to the last and most serious de- 
mand—that if the Irish landowner could 
induce his tenant to agree to buy, the 
taxpayer of the United Kingdom should 
step into his (the landowner’s) shoes, 
om | that he, without any local gua- 
rantee whatever, should walk off at once 
with four-fifths of the money in his 
— It was said that this was no 
n. The boon was this—that the 
man wanted to sell, that he could not 
get a purchaser, and that he had one 
provided for him. All this list of 
claims, the first of which they were now 
going to satisfy, were made because the 
rish landlords said they had a right to 
compensation for the losses inflicted 
upon them by the legislation of recent 
years. He asserted that they had no 
such right to compensation. The rents 
of the Irish Jandlords had been lowered 
in the Land Courts. The Report of the 
Land Commission was not yet out, and 
he thought it was very hard that it was 
not out. Consequently he was not able 
to say what were the present average 
reductions in Irish rent, but he would 
- it at about 20 per cent all over Ire- 
and. The reduction was made by the 
Law Courts simply carrying out the re- 
sult of economical causes, which, in 
England and Scotland, were left to work 
their way. He challenged contradic- 
tion when he said there were several 
counties in England where the real 
average reduction of rent had been 30 
‘per cent, with the exception of some small 
grazing farms, and that reduction was on 
thegrossrent. The landlordsin England 
constructed the buildings and carried 
out improvements. On the other hand, 
reductions in Ireland were very nearly, 
though not quite, on the net rental, and 
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he did not hesitate to say that a reduc- 
tion of 25 por cent in England was 
equivalent to a reduction of 35 per cent 
at the very least in Ireland. He had 
seen in Zhe Times the letter of an ill- 
used . rish landlord. The writer said he 
thought that Irish landlords merited 
some consideration and compensation at 
the hands of the Government. He was 
a gentleman who, when he had de- 
ducted the head rent, received £1,300 a- 
ear, and on two farms his rent had been 
reduced by £77. In that letter given in 
large print in Zhe Times, evidently as a 
specimen of the kind of correspondence 
received about the grievances of the 
landlords, it was stated that the land- 
lord had two mortgages on which 
he had to pay interest. But there were 
worse things behind; he had to pay 
£540 a-year in allowances to his 
sons and daughters. Just conceive 
what the state of mind of a class 
must be who had been talked into the 
idea of their own importance and 
wrongs, when they wrote to a newspaper 
that it was a grievance to pay allowances 
to their sons and daughters! Let him 
now take the case of an Irish and an 
English landlord at £1,300 a-year. Out 
of that sum Income Tax and half the 
Poor Rate came to £70, the agent’s 
salary to £50; the tithe rentcharge— 
which when he was Chief Secretary he 
ascertained to be on an average 9d. in 
the pound—would be £50. Then he had 
his rents reduced by an average of 20 
per cent, which would be £260. All 
those items came to £430. Thus, out of 
the £1,300 a-year which he had before, 
the Irish landlord had £870 in his pocket. 
Next take the English landlord with 
£1,300 a-year 10 years ago. At the very 
least the maintenance of his estate, pay- 
ment of tithes and rates, the agent, and 
other necessary expenses would come to 
25 per cent, or £325. He had his rents 
reduced 25 per cent on the gross rental. 
Therefore, they had to deduct from his 
income £650 ; and the average English 
landlord of £1,300 a-year would thus 
now have £650 to spend while the Irish 
one had £870. It was impossible to 
impugn those figures. He would like to 
give the House a personal story regard- 
ing a friend of his, who was in the 

sition in which, unhappily, many a 
andlord had been. e would give 
figures which were relatively correct as 
compared with each other, but not the 
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actual amounts. That friend was a 
Scotch landlord, who came into £30,000 
a-year in land. According to the custom 
of the family he would have £10,000 a- 
year to live on. He was very much 
shocked at the amount of the burdens 
on the estate, and he determined to 
sell, but the fall in prices came just then. 
There was a deduction at once of 20 per 
cent over all his property, and therefore 
his available income fell at once £4,000 
without reckoning subsequent reduc- 
tions. But his estate was not in good 
order, and as a good, honest man, he 
borrowed £25,000 to rebuild his cot- 
tages and farmhouses—to make the one 
decent and the other lettable. He did 
not know to what extent his utterly un- 
deserved troubles hastened his death, 
but he had never heard him complain or 
ask to have a return of the Succession 
Duty he had paid, or his mortgages con- 
solidated on the price of the estate. 
Could anyone doubt that his tenants, 
good and thrifty men, would have been 
glad to have had the purchase money of 
their farms advanced to them by the 
State? But they were not to have it; 
but they and the landlord’s children 
would to the end of time be responsible 
under that Bill under which men of this 
class went off with £500,000, and some 
with £250,000 in their pockets, at the risk 
of people every bit as worthy a them- 
selves. He now came to the case of the 
tenant. In May,1884, he himself had the 
honour of introducing a Land Purchase 
Bill, and he gave two reasons for intro- 
ducing it. He said, first, that the Govern- 
ment earnestly believed that the social 
and political state of Ireland and its 
agricultural condition were such that 
never was there a country in the world 
in which it was more important that the 
men who tilled the land should own it; 
and, next, that no one could deny that 
when the land of a country was practi- 
cally unsaleable it was a great mis- 
fortune to the community and a great 
hardship to a large class of individuals, 
and no one could deny that such a state 
of things existed in Ireland. He next 
described the obstacles and drawbacks 
in the way of the sale of land and the 
manner in which his Bill proposed to 
remove them. Lord Ashbourne spoke 
very handsomely of that Bill. When 
the present Vice President of the Council 
introduced Lord Ashbourne’s Bill in that 
House he likewise spoke of it in very 
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generous terms. He was willing to refer 
to those compliments, as the credit of 
the scheme was due to the able and ex- 
perienced men who were assisting and 
inspiring him behind the scenes—to Mr. 
Commissioner Lynch,to Mr. Ball Greene, 
and to Sir Robert Hamilton. By it the 
tenant who wished to purchase could, 
without a farthing of expense, walk off 
with a Parliamentary title, good for ever, 
in his pocket. Although the object of the 
late Government was that a great muny 
of those who tilled the land should own 
it, their desire was that those should be 
the right people and not the wrong 
people. The interest of the landlord 
was that his land should be taken from 
him entirely, and that all the tenants, 
bad and good, should be turned into 
Government tenants. But that was not 
the interest of the public. The interest 
of the public was all the other way. It 
required that a selection should be made, 
and the best and surest means of making 
that selection was to require payment 
down of a certain part of the purchase 
money by the tenants. That was tho 
only way, as they vonceived, of making 
sure of getting hold of the men who 
really wanted to buy. Under the pre- 
sent system he was afraid the question 
merely was whether the landlord wanted 
to sell. What was the real danger of 
that Act? It was that in coming years 
there would be bad seasons, and that 
during those bad seasons the tenant 
would not be able to pay his instalments. 
He could only pay them by thrift in 
previous years. Well, it was exactly 
the man who had saved enough to pro- 
vide a material part of the purchase 
money who would be likely in future to 
show that amount of self-control which 
would make the Government safe. His 
firm belief was that if his Bill, with its 
trenchant provisions as to the reform of 
land purchase, had been passed into 
law, the effect would have been that, 
instead of the Government getting a 
mixed class of tenants, good and bad, 
they would have had scattered all over 
Ireland a multitude of thrifty, reliable 
men who would have been real sup- 
porters of law and order in the country, 
and, at the same time, safe tenants. 
But on both sides of the House there 
were Gentlemen who wanted to have 
the whole of the purchase money lent. 
The Government had considered the 
matter, and thought that the taxpayer 
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ought not to be overlooked in that 

uestion. They felt that the proposals 
they had made were the utmost they 
could offer at the risk of the taxpayer. 
But as there was such an eager desire 
in Ireland to have the whole of the 
money paid down, they thought that 
Ireland should have the money if only 
she was willing to take the risk to her- 
self. The noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
had started the idea of a local guarantee, 
and they borrowed that idea from him. 
Under that local guarantee they were 
ready to lend the whole of the money, 
but with the safeguard of a short term, 
and that on paying 5 per cent for 33 
years the tenant might become the 
owner of his farm. He himself stated 
that it was impossible to ask the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom to show 
such confidence in the farmers of Ireland 
unless the taxpayers of Ireland evinced 
that confidence themselves; that the 
liability of the tenants who borrowed 
the whole sum from the State would 
have to be strengthened by a local 
guarantee which was not required in 
the case of those who borrowed only 
three-quarters of the money; and that 
it was proposed to make the county cess 
responsible for any deficiency in the 
repayment of the purchase money. It 
was his opinion then, as it was still, 
that without the safeguard of a local 
guarantee they could not afford to lend 
the whole of the purchase money, either 
in Ireland or any other part of the 
United Kingdom. In 1885 Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government did not take the 
view of the Opposition. They adopted 
the Bill which had been brought for- 
ward, but made two very important 
changes. They gradually lengthened 
the term during which the payments 
would be made to the State, and they 
likewise removed the local guarantee, 
and lent the money straight out. He 
greatly regretted himself that a more 
energetic opposition was not offered to 
the Bill. It was curious to observe that, 
with the single exception of the hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith), 
‘there was not one hon. Member on that 
side of the House, and, as far as he 
knew, in the House of Lords, who did 
not speak of the Bill with disapproba- 
tion. The hon. Member for Flintshire 


— of the measure as a generous one. 
hat it certainly was; but he left out 
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taxpayer. The name of Lord Spencer 
was quoted as having approved the Bill. 
Lord Spencer, in his speech, described 
how important it was to have a Local 
Authority as security for the money, not 
only because it was better security, but 
because the Local Authority would have 
personal knowledge of the qualifications 
of the tenant. The danger from the 
operation of the Bill was not immediate. 
It was not to-day or to-morrow ; but it 
would come quite certainly. In Lerd 
Spencer’s time, an estate in the West 
of Ireland was offered for sale to 
the tenants. An agreement between 
landlords and tenants was made at 
15 years’ purchase. The Land Oom- 
mission looked into the matter, and 
they came to the conclusion that the 
estate was not worth more than 12 

ears’ purchase, and at that price they 

ught it in. That was the sort of 
asset they were to have in the British 
Exchequer now. When they had ad- 
vanced this £5,000,000, and all the 
other £5,000,000 which they would be 
under an obligation to give, there 
would be many such estates on their 
hands, including not only the well-to-do 
and industrious tenants of the estates, 
but all thetenants. They were creating 
a great number of Government tenants 
who would have to pay rents for 50 
years to come. How often had it been 
found within the last 50 years in many 
parts of Ireland that very many tenants 
were absolutely unable to pay any rent 
at all? The hon. Member for Berwick- 
on-Tweed (Sir Edward Grey) said that 
the English Government was hated 
because it had to collect rents for bad 
landlords. Did hon. Members reflect 
that even the worst landlord might 
often make remissions and allow arrears 
to run up, but the British Government 
could not allow any arrears to run up? 
Bad times would come; then the 
British Government would be obliged 
to exact those rents, and the conse- 
quence would be that there would be 
the gravest discontent created among the 
poor tenants who could not pay, and 
that discontent would extend to other 
ecw of Ireland. He hoped hon. 

embers would read the speech made 
by the late Mr. Forster on the second 
reading of the Arrears Bill of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
Mr. Forster spoke with the greatest 
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force about the absolute op joie f 


of the tenants in many a of Irelan 
in the bad years of 1878 and 1879, to 
pay any rent whatsoever, and as to the 
effect this had on the peace of the 
country. Hon. Members might say 
that the Government in the strongest 
cases might remit the rents in a bad 
year. Suppose the Government re- 
mitted the rents in Kerry, would not 
the Members from Clare come forward 
and ask what difference there was be- 
tween the two counties, and so on with 
regard to other districts? Indeed, 
pressure would be put on the Govern- 
ment which it would be absolutely un- 
able to resist, that it ought not to resist, 
because it would be absolutely im- 
possible in the case of a great number 
of those farms that any rent could be 
paid at all in the worst years. He 
thought he had shown the immense 
dangers to which this extension of 
the Ashbourne Act undoubtedly and 
avowedly tended, and he had shown 
that the House, as guardians of the 
public purse and stewards of the nation, 
was absolutely bound to refuse its assent 
to the extension of this scheme. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was one of 
special interest, because he was the 
—_ of an almost precisely similar 

ill no later than 1884. He confessed, 
however, that he was not prepared for 
the speech just delivered. He had 
followed as closely as possible the some- 
what intricate political course of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and had hoped that 
the scheme of land purchase initiated by 
him would have escaped the general 
shipwreck of his political views on Irish 
questions. The right hon. Gentleman 
argued that nothing was more danger- 
ous than that the Btate should become 
landlordsin Ireland. That contingency, 
however, was not left out by the principle 
of the Bill for which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself was responsible. If 
there was any difference between the 
two schemes it amounted to this—that 
the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
in the worst districts, and in the case of 
the worst tenancies, to advance three- 
fourths, whereas the Government were 
now advancing four-fifths. That was 
not a serious difference. 
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Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I was 


, | speaking of the advance to the tenant. 


The Government advances the whole of 
the purchase money to the tenant. 

kr. BRODRICK said, the Govern- 
ment advanced four-fifths of the pur- 
chase money, and retained one-fifth in 
case of failure on the part of the tenant. 
In one portion of his scheme the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to advance 
the whole, and this established a 
minimum difference between his scheme 
and that of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman made reference to the 
impossibility of the poor struggling 
tenants in West Donegal acquiescing in 
certain advantages which, it was sup- 
posed, the richer tenants would obtain 
at their expense. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean by that insinua- 
tion? Did he mean to say that the 
Land Commission, having two cases 
before it, one a rich case and another a 
poor case, would deprive the poor tenant 
of any advantages ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I re- 
ferred to the pee struggling English 
taxpayer, not the exclusion of the poorer 
tenants. I said they would come in by 
shoals. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman had not expressed 
his meaning; but he accepted the 
correction. He must, however, enter his 
protest against the imputation whieh the 
right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to lay 
upon the Government tiat certain pro- 
posals of the Irish Landlords’ Conven- 
tion, which had never been ratified and 
as far as he knew had never been con- 
sidered seriously by the Government, 
should be taken side by side with the 
proposal under this Bill, and that he 
should thus attempt to confuse the minds 
of hon. Members and to mix up ques- 
tions which were absolutely distinct with 
this question of land purchase, as to 
which, up to two or three years ago, 
every statesman, of whatever Party in 
the House, was willing to signify agree- 
ment. The comparison drawn between 
the average return of an English and 
Scotch estate was, he submitted, abso- 
lutely misleading, since the right hon. 
Gentleman omitted from the Irish es- 
tate any expenditure on improvements, 
which, he was well aware, had been 
undertaken by a large number of land- 
lords in Ireland. [Sir Gzorce Tre- 
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VELYAN: Hear, add The right hon. 
Gentleman had also referred to a certain 
Scottish estate. He (Mr. Brodrick) was 
perfectly conversant with the circum- 
stances of the estate, although the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given the name 
of it; and he could give the House this 
information which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not given—namely, that the 
rents on that estate had been enormously 
raised during the last 30 or 40 years, 
and that the reduction was not one 
farthing beyond the amount by which 
they had been raised in that period. 
That, in his opinion, made a very mate- 
rial difference on the case which the right 
hon. Gentleman had presented to the 
House. The measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed an advance of 
£20,000,000, and when the measure of 
Lord Ashbourne was under discussion 
in 1885 the late Attorney General 
for Ireland, speaking on behalf of the 
Front Opposition Bench, said he did not 
think that the provisions by which it 
was proposed that £5,000,000 should be 
allocated to the purchase of land were 
at all sufficient. In fact, he plainly 
stated that the sum asked for was so 
inadequate as to be ridiculous; and yet 
they were now censured for making up to 
£10,000,000 as against the £20,000,000 
asked for by the right hon. Gentleman. 
When he came to the security for the 
advance he found it was not less, but 
absolutely more, in this measure than it 
was in the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, indeed, proposed a 
local security; but this security fell to 
the ground, because it was pronounced 
to be utterly impracticable by Members 
in all parts of the House. It was re- 
jected by the Irish Members, and ridi- 
culed by the newspapers. Not only did 
the local security perish of inanition, 
but it dragged down the rest of the Bill 
with it. As an alternative, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to risk three- 
quarters of the money; but he took the 
purchase at 20 years, and was thus will- 
ing to advance £1,500 on every £100 of 
rent. But now the year’s purchase had 
been brought down to 17; the risk, 
therefore, was now only £1,360 on 
every £100, or, at 18 years’ purchase, 
£1,440. Therefore, if the Bill of 1884 
had passed, the British taxpayer would 
have incurred greater risk of liability 
than he did at the present moment. They 
had been met in these discussions by an 


Mr. Brodrick 
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assurance that whatever sum was ad- 
vanced by the Government they must 
look for a repudiation of their obliga- 
tions to the tenants at some time or other. 
He regretted to hear those expressions, 
From the time of the Act of 1881 he had 
never heard, until now, either from the 
Irish Benches or from right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, anything but an assur- 
ance that the natural disposition of the 
tenants in Ireland was to pay debts, 
rovided they were legal and reasonable. 
rom that idea all recent legislation on 
land purchase had been allowed to 
start, and, looking at the Returns which 
had been presented, he did not think 
they had anything to complain of in re- 
gard to the way in which Irish bor- 
rowers had paid their instalments. But 
the Government had this further secu- 
rity. Everything which combination, 
bad seasons, and ceaseless agitation 
could do to lower the value of land had 
been at work in Ireland for the last 
eight years. In consequence, rents had 
been brought so low that the purchase 
price was bound to be reasonable, and 
they had also the Land Commission 
Court, as trustees between them and the 
buyers and sellers, to see that the price 
was one which gave fair security. That 
Court had already refused to ratify sales 
in no less than 1,100 instances, besides 
sending back many others for amend- 
ment before sanctioning them. Then 
they had what the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman had not—a deposit of 20 per 
cent, which would be forfeited to the 
State if the instalments were not regu- 
larly paid. And they had the further 
security that the tenant would not 
willingly surrender his interest in the 
farm, which was not included in the 
judicial rent, for which money had been 
separately paid, and which, in most 
cases, formed a large addition to the 
security. Having regard to all the 
circumstances, it was altogether inagcu- 
rate to represent this measure as brought 
in to give compensation to landlords. 
Her Majesty’s Government were follow- 
ing the line taken up by all parties in 
recent years—namely, that it was desir- 
able to increase the class of peasant 
proprietary. He had only heard one 
argument against the probable workin 
of the Bill, and that was brought forw 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), 
who asserted that the Bill would only 
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assist the substantial farmers, and be of 
no use whatever to the poor tenants in 
the West. It unfortunately was the 
case that the small tenants, who showed 
a strong disposition not to pay rent, 
showed no disposition to purchase; but 
this might be explained by the influence 
brought to bear on them by some per- 
sons who desired to frustrate the opera- 
tions of the Ashbourne Act, as they 
had endeavoured to frustrate every Act 
which might replace agitation by con- 
tentment. A great deal had been said 
with regard to the question of arrears, 
and it must not be forgotten that those 
who were in arrear were, for the reason 
just named, the special protégés of hon. 

embers below the Gangway. In 1882 
an Arrears Act was passed, which 
enabled tenants who went into Court to 
have their arrears wiped off, and those 
who were now in arrear were mostly 
those who did not take advantage of 
the Act of 1881, and did not go into 
Court to have their rents fixed, because 
they considered their rents were fair. 
There was a very remarkable contrast 
between the speech of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) made last 
night, and his speeches on this subject 
made in former years, when he looked 
to such measures as these to produce a 
prosperous and thriving peasantry. It 
was easy for the Irish Members to frus- 
trate the prosperity of the country ; but 
the speeches that had been made with 
regard to this Bill by hon. Members from 
Ireland sitting below the Gangway did 
not im any way represent the feelings of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland. The 
hon. Member said he was in favour of 
legislation which would enable Irish 
tenants, on reasonable terms, to become 
purchasers of their holdings; but this 
was just what the Bill aimed at doing. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
George Trevelyan), when introducing a 
Bill in 1884, spoke of the advantages to 
be obtained by facilitating land pur- 
chase by tenants, and expressed his 
opinion that by so doing the number of 
contented and law-abiding men in Ire- 
land would be increased. Did he still 
desire to increase the number of con- 
tented and law-abiding men? If so, 
why had he not one word of commenda- 
tion for the Government which was at- 
tempting to deal with this subject on 
almost identicallines? Well might the 
hon. Member for Berwick-on-Tweed 
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(Sir Edward Grey) say last night that 
the difficulty of convincing the electors 
of the necessity of Home Rule was to 

rsuade them that the Gladstonian 

arty were in earnest. The attitude 
of the right hon. Gentleman and of his 
Friends towards this Bill was difficult 
to explain upon any other ground than 
that they desired to see the Unionist 

licy in Ireland fail. The hon. Mem- 
er for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson), who 
strongly opposed the Bill, and de- 
nounced the Government for promoting 
it, had none the less confessed that the 
Bill would be an undoubted benefit to 
the tenants of Ireland. He accepted 
this tribute to the Bill as a just repre- 
sentation of the objects of the Govern- 
ment, who would press forward the 
measure by every means in their power, 
not for the compensation of Irish land- 
lords, but the benefit of the tenants of 
Ireland, and the permanent ameliora- 
tion of their condition, and he hoped it 
would as such receive the hearty support 
of that House. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,—”’( Jr. 
Parnell, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL,—[Briu 106.) 

(Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Lyell, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 

Mackintosh, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Stewart, 

Dr. Clark, Mr. Munro Ferguson, Mr. Thorburn. 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Colonel 
Makins.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
could not agree with the proposal. This 
was a very important measure. Every 
one of its previous stages had been 
coe without opposition. The Scottish 

embers were in favour of it. He 
thought they should make some pro- 
gress with it without further delay. 
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It being half an hour after Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 22nd November, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brtis— Second Reading— 
Land Purchase (Ireland) [385]. 

Withdrown — Board of Agriculture [379]; 
Copyhold Acts Amendment [298]: Chari- 
ties Restitution® [52]; Buildings (Metro- 
polis) * [305]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o— 
CYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.) 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he can state the total sum that has been 
paid out of the revenues of Cyprus into 
the English Treasury since 1880; the 
amount by which the so-called tribute 
to Turkey, now paid to the British 
Government, has exceeded the grants- 
in-aid provided by Parliament towards 
the administration of Cyprus; and, the 
sum total which has been paid during the 
same period, under a similar arrange- 
ment, out of the revenues of Cyprus 
to the French Government ? 

Tue CHANCELLORovr trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) (who replied) said: 
The Question of the hon. Member im- 

lies that he is under some misappre- 

ension about the Cyprus Tribute pay- 
ment. Under the Anglo-Turkish ol 
vention of the 4th of June, 1878, we 
are bound to pay to the Porte an annual 
sum of between £92,000 and £93,000, 
based mainly on the average amount by 
which the annual revenue exceeded the 
annual expenditure when the Island was 
under the Government of the Porte. 
Our obligation in respect of this pay- 
ment in no way depends upon the finan- 
cial position of the Island. If the 
Island were bankrupt to-morrow, we 
und, under the 


should be equally 
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Convention, to make this payment to 
the Porte. The payment is thus an 
asset of the Porte, and may be con- 
sidered to be a part of the revenues of 
the Ottoman Empire. On these revenues 
of the Ottoman Empire England and 
France have a claim in respect of the 
Guaranteed Loan of 1855. In that year 
England and France jointly guaranteed 
ayment of interest at 4 per cent on a 
oan of £5,000,000, which was secured 
partly on the Egyptian Tribute and 
partly on the other revenues of the 
Turkish Empire. Turkey made default 
in 1875, and for some years we had 
great difficulty in obtaining the money 
required to meet the interest on this 
loan. We had to make advances, and, 
in one case, we had to make a demand 
on France for a contribution of £30,500. 
But when, in 1878, we obtained a 
hold over the assets of the Porte arising 
out of our obligation to pay £92,000 
a-year under the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, we naturally detained that asset 
for the purpose of meeting the joint 
gusrantee of the Turkish Loan. By de- 
taining this £92,000 a-year due from 
us to Turkey we have been able to 
repay the sums which were temporarily 
advanced out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and likewise the sum of £30,500 which 
France had been called upon to make 
good in respect of the Turkish Guaran- 
teed Loan ; and also to provide the sum 
by which the annual charge for the in- 
terest on that loan exceeded the Egyp- 
tian Tribute. The amount required 
to pay the interest on the Guaranteed 
Loan, in addition to the Egyptian 
Tribute, is £82,000 a-year; so that, 
after discharging the liability of Eng- 
land and France in respect of that in- 
terest in full, there remains a sum of 
about £10,000 a-year due from us to 
Turkey in respect of Cyprus. This sum 
is detained towards meeting the Sinkin 
Fund of 1 per cent on the Guarant 
Loan, which, like the loan itself, was 
secured on the general revenue of the 
Ottoman Empire, of which the Cyprus 
payment constitutes a part. Full details 
of the grants in-aid and the Tribute 
payments are given in the Blue Book 
en Oyprus, No. ©. 5,523 of 1888, 
p. 155. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON gave 
Notice that he would take an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the subject 
on the Vote for Oyprus. 
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MERCHANTSHIPPING—MISSING COAL- 
LADEN VESSELS. 


Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr Burghs) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of three vessels lately 
posted at Lloyd’sas missing—the Cumeria, 
from the Tyne, with coal for Valparaiso ; 
the Melanesia, also from the Tyne, with 
coal for Valparaiso; and the Bio Bio, 
from Shields, with coal for Valparaiso ; 
if he will inquire whether these ves- 
sels loaded coal from the same pits 
which contain much sulphurous or 
other such matter, which might render 
the coals peculiarly inflammable; if the 
coals were shipped wet or dry; whether 
there was any special ventilation in the 
holds ; and, if the surveyors have special 
instructions to inquire into these points 
in the case of such vessels ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcmazr 
Hioxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said: Yes, Sir; my attention has been 
called to the apprehended loss of the 
vessels named by the hon. Member. In 
the cases of the Cumeria and the Melanesia 
formal inquiries have been instituted 
under the powers contained in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts. The Bio Bio isa 
foreign vessel, and therefore cannot be 
made the subject of an inquiry. Iam 
informed that the Cumeria and Melanesia 
were loaded with coal from the Cram- 
lington Colliery, and the Bio Bio from 
the Fairfield Colliery. Whether the 
coal from the Cramlington Oolliery is of 
the nature mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber is a matter which will be investi- 
gated by the Court of Inquiry. The 
Melanesia shipped her cargo dry; but 
the weather was partly wet when the 
Cumeria was loaded. The Cumeria and 
Me!anesia appear to have been ventilated 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission of 1876. The 
Board’s Surveyors have instructions to 
inspect the ventilation of British coal- 
laden vessels, and every effort is made 
to direct the attention of those interested 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission by the circulation of Cau- 
tions, Notices, and Reports of Oourts of 
Inquiry. 

ARMY CONTRACTS —INSPECTION OF 
BOOTS. 


Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, What number of Army boots 
were tendered for inspection at Pimlico 
in January and February last, and in 
September and October, by each con- 
tractor, and the results in each period 
in passed and 10 per cent reductions, 
and final we a 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, he had no objection to 
give the numerical result of these in- 
spections if his hon. Friend would move 
for a Return; but he could not under- 
take to give the names of the contractors. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — ALLEGED IM- 
PROPER CONVICTION—THE ELLING- 
HAM BURGLARY, 


Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, What compensation is to be 
given to Michael Brannigan and Peter 
Murphy, improperly convicted and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, and of 
which period they had served in prison 
nine years ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): Pend- 
ing the trial of two persons who have 
been committed for the burglary of 
which Brannigan and Murphy were 
convicted it can scarcely be asserted 
that the conviction was improper; and 
no claim for compensation on the part 
of Brannigan and Murphy could pro- 
perly be entertained. The matter is 
one which will have my close attention. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
inform the House as to the exact posi- 
tion of Brannigan and Murphy. Have 
they not been released as free men ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I stated the 
exact position of Brannigan and Murphy 
the other day—namely, that they had 
been released on licence. 


1RISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS — SITTING IN WEST- 
MEATH. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can now state 
when the Sub-Commission, under the 
Land Act, will visit the County of West- 
meath ; and, whether, having regard to 
the large number of fair rent applica- 
tions pending in that county, and to the 
h ip imposed on the tenants by 
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their being obliged to pay the old rents 
pending the fixing of the new rents, an 
early date will be fixed ? 

Trae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, the Lana 
Commission reported that a Sub-Com- 
mission would sit at Mullingar about 
the middle of next January. 


EAST INDIA—HYDERABAD (DECCAN) 
MINING COMPANY—THE REPORT 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &o.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, If Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take any action 
with reference to the two last paragraphs 
of the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Deccan Mining Company, setting 
forth the evils attending the direct access 
of London speculators to the Ministers 
of Indian Native States; whether, in 
fact, direct negotiations have since been 
going on between the Nizam’s Ministers 
and the Deccan Mining Company ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
interfere in the matter, and avoid the 
difficulty pointed out by the Committee 
by taking their full share of responsi- 
bility ; and, whether, in case in this and 
other matters direct communications take 

lace between Native Governments and 
ritish speculators, the latter will be 

warned that they are to expect no 
assistance whatever from the British 

Government in enforcing their claims ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 

STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Report referred to has been sent 
to the Government of India, and until 
their reply has been received the Secre- 
tary of State considers it premature 
either to express any opinion or take 
any action upon it. The Secretary of 
State is aware, as I have already stated 
in reply to a Question, that proposals 
relating to the Deccan Mining Company 
are now under the consideration of the 
Nizam’s Government of Hyderabad, in 
consultation with the Resident. The 
hon. Member will deduce from my reply 
to the first Question that I cannot at 
present give any pledge as to the action 
the Secretary of State will take. 


ARMY—NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
—REMOVAL FROM WIMBLEDON. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Whether it 


Ur. Tutte 
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is the intention of the Government to 
contribute towards the cost of a suitable 
site to replace that hitherto used by the 
Volunteers at Wimbledon ; ifso, whether 
this House will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion upon any 
site involving National expenditure or 
a large grant of public property; and, 
whether he has satisfied himself as to 
the accuracy of the Reports made to the 
National Rifle Association and to the 
War Office, especially in the case of 
Cannock Chase 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
If my hon. Friend would have postponed 
his Question for a day or two I could 
have given him a complete answer ; but, 
of course, if it were proposed to give a 
rant of public money to assist the 
ational Rifle Association in acquiring 
a new site for its annual meetings a Vote 
of this House would be required. 


In answer to a further Question by 
Mr. Hansury, 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said: I do not 
suppose that anyone would think it 
probable that the Government would 
hand over the freehold of land belonging 
to it to the National Rifle Association. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that the Council 
of the National Rifle Association was a 
self-elected body, and in no way repre- 
sented the entire Volunteer Force ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir. I 
am not aware of the manner in which 
the Council of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation is elected ; but I imagine that it 
has hitherto given general satisfaction to 
the great mass of Volunteers. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — PENSIONS 
FOR INJURIES—CASE OF CONSTABLE 
BROWN. 


Mr. CUNNINGT\AME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, having 
regard to the Rules of the Metro- 
politan Police, that all officers injured 
in the discharge of their duty receive 
full pay pensions, Whether he can state 
the reason why a police constable 
named Brown, who was kicked by a 
soldier’s horse whilst on duty on 
Jubilee Day, is only receiving 15s. per 
week instead of full pay? 
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Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) in reply 
said, that the constable referred to 
had not been pensioned, but had been 
awarded an extension of his previous 
six months’ sick pay. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) — DUBLIN, 
WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD RAIL- 
WAY. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether an official of the Board 
has within the last few days examined 
into the dangerous condition of the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway 
at that part of the line between Bray 
Head and the village of Greystones; 
and, if so, what is the nature of his 
Report, and what steps are being taken 
to secure the safety of the public? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarr 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir ; 
the portion of the railway referred to 
by the hon. Member was inspected by 
Major General Hutchinson, and certain 
recommendations were made by that 
officer, which were communicated to 
the Company, and are being carried out. 
I shall be glad to show the hon. Mem- 
ber the letter from the Board of Trade 
to the Company, if he desires it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY PANEL AT WICKLOW ASSIZES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is true that 
at the late Assizes, in Wicklow, out of 
43 Roman Catholic jurors called on the 
panel not one was allowed to serve on 
the juries sworn to try the Gort and 
Loughrea cases; whether he will state 
why all the Catholics were told to stand 
aside ; and, if he can inform the House 
how many cases during the past five 
years were tried at Wicklow by ex- 
clusively Protestant juries ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
a (who replied) said : There is no 
record kept, nor inquiry made, as to 
the religion of jurors. Iam, therefore, 
unable to give the information sought 
in this Question. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked, how was 
it that, if no inquiry were made, yet all 
the Catholic jurors were ordered to 
stand aside ? 
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Mr. MADDEN replied, that he had 
no materials by which he could answer 
the Question. 

Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have any objection to discovering, for 
the satisfaction of the House, the reli- 
gion of the jurors ordered to stand 
aside ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, it would be ex- 
ceedingly improper to do anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E.) 
asked, if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could offer any explanation of the 
process by which this fortuitous occur- 
rence took place on every occasion. 

Mr. MADDEN repeated that it would 
be most improper for him to make in- 
quiries as to the religion of the jurors. 
He might say that when this matter 
had been in debate before he had read 
to the House the Rules under which 
challenges, or orders to stand aside, 
were made during the last 20 years. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would take steps to 
put anend to his own inability to reply 
to Questions on this subject? 

Tuz SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT—MAP OF 
THE BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS, 
Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 

Walden) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If, in addi- 
tion to the separate county maps already 
presented to Parliament, he will cause 
to be prepared a map of England 
peel so as to show the alterations 
of county boundary recommended by 
the Boundary Commissioners ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, that he had given instructions 
that the Report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners should be supplied in separate 
counties with maps which would show 
the boundaries. 


CRIME (METROPOLIS) —COMMON 
LODGING-HOUSES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks of 
a Metropolitan magistrate, Mr. Mon- 
tagu Williams, at Worship Street 
Police Court, on Monday last—namely, 
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“That the whole crime of the district is due 
to registered lodging-houses, . . . . .- 
which are made the homes of the men who 
perpetrate robberies,”’ 
and of the words of the policeman, 
whom he quotes, who said, 


ne They were the resorts of notorious charac- 


and, whether he will cause an inquiry to 
be instituted into the common lodging- 
houses of the Metropolis, with a view to 
further legislation and inspection ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
not yet been able to ascertain whether 
the learned magistrate made use of the 
words quoted; but I am informed by 
the Police Authorities that they know of 
no case in which a constable told a 
magistrate that common lodging-houses 
were the resort of notorious claracters. 
In the opinion of the police it cannot be 
said that crime is due to common lodg- 
ing-houses. There is no doubt that a 
certain number of the criminal class do 
live in common lodging-houses ; but the 
owners of those houses are ready, as a 
rule, to assist the police with information, 
and the inmates are under police super- 
vision to a greater extent than they 
would be if they were driven to live 
elsewhere. I have been for some time 
in communication with the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the police on the 
question whether the registration of 
common lodging-houses can be improved. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
MR. CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When, under what Rules, on 
what ground, after how long service, 
and at what age Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
obtained a pension for service as an 
Irish magistrate; whether the time 
counted for pension included any, and 
what, periods during which he was 
serving elsewhere ; what was the amount 
of the salary and the amount of the 
pension ; and, where the record of these 
particulars is to be found ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that the 
pension was awarded under the Rules 
of the Superannuation Act. Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd retired on the ground of ill-health 
after 12 years’ service, and at the age 
of 41. The amount of the salary was 


£673, and the amount of the pension 
Mr. Howell 








Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
£326. It bad not been drawn until this 


ear. 
n Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: When 
was the pension granted ? 

Mr. TACKSON : In 1885. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the certificate of ill-health was 
that Mr. Lloyd was unable to serve as 
an Irish magistrate; and, if so, how it 
was that he was still able to serve the 
Government in Egypt and Mauritius ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am not aware 
that any certificate of that kind was 
granted. 

Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): In what 
Vote is the pension to be found ? 

Mr. JACKSON : In the list attached 
to the yearly Estimates. There is a list 
published with the Estimates showing 
the pensions that fell out in the preceding 
year, and the pensions that have been 
added. This pension will be found in 
the list after next year’s Estimate. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: If the 
pension was granted in 1885, why it 
does not appear before next year’s 
Estimate ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I did not say it was 
granted in 1885; it was awarded in 1885; 
and the reason why it has not hitherto 
appeared is that it has not been drawn 
till this year. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Was it 
given upon the usual medical certificate 
—a certificate which must state ‘‘ per- 
manent incapacity” for work ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): If the pension was 
sanctioned in 1885, how is it that it does 
not come before us to be dealt with until 
next year ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid that I 
am unable to make the hon. Gentleman 
understand; but if no money has beea 
paid it will not appear in the Estimates. 
I have stated that the pension was 
awarded; but I did not say it was 

aid. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Is it not the habit to make provision in 
the Estimates for all pensions awarded ; 
and, if so, why not in this case? 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) : 
I understand the certificate to be that 
he is “‘ permanently incapacited.” How 
does the hon. Gentleman explain that 
Mr. Lloyd was sent out to Egypt and 
Mauritius ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I think that Ques- 
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tions with reference to Egypt and 
Mauritius should be addr to the 
Representative of some other Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Then I shall try 
and find out from some other Depart- 
ment which has got an answer. 


Subsequently, 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
as Papers were not forthcoming at pre- 
sent, he could save trouble by throwing 
a little light upon this subject? Were 
they to understand that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, in the year 1885, was awarded a 
pension as an Irish magistrate upon a 
medical certificate of permanent dis- 
ability; that he was afterwards employed 
in several other Departments, and upon 
leaving them was allowed to go back 
upon his pension ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; I think the 
House may understand that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was awarded a pension in 1885, 
upon a medical certificate stating that he 
was permanently incapable of diseharg- 
ing the duties he was then performing. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether the House 
correctly interpreted the hon. Gentle- 
man’s answer to mean that while the 
certificate stated that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was unfit for the particular employment 
he was then engaged in, it left open the 
question whether he was physically and 
mentally fit for other employments ? 

Mr. JACKSON: It is well under- 
stood that a medical certificate given to 
an Officer in the discharge of any duty 
refers only to the duty which he is then 
discharging. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Are we to 
understand that the Treasury will sanc- 
tion the appointment of an official for 
employment in the Public Service after 
that official has received a pension on the 
ground that he is permanently unfit for 
the Public Service ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Well, I think the 
hon. Member had better give Notice of 
the Question. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—CHECK 
MEASUREMENT. 

Oaprarn PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
new Regulations have been put in force 
with reference to a system of check 
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measurement in the Royal Dockyards ; 
whether the workmen have any means 
of ascertaining the exact amount of 
work which is expected of them; and, 
whether they are enabled to earn extra 
wages by exceeding this standard ? 

Tne FIRST LORD (Lord Georae 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No 
new Regulations on the subject of check 
measurement have been recently intro- 
duced in the Dockyards. The scheme 
of prices paid for task and job work is 
not open to the inspection of the work- 
men; but any of the leading men or 
workmen, with the sanction of the 
principal officer of the Department to 
which they belong, and in the presence 
of the measurer, are permitted to exa- 
mine the measurer’s account of their 
work, in order to satisfy themselves that 
such work has been accurately brought 
to account. When on day pay workmen 
do not receive any extra wages for earn- 
ing more than the usual standard; but 
when on job and task work they receive 
the full amount of their earnings. It is 
quite the exception for men when paid 
by task to earn less than the usual rate 
of day pay; but should a man’s earn- 
ings fall below this standard an inquiry 
is made into the circumstances, and if 
found to be extenuating the difference 
between the actual earnings and the rate 
of day pay is paid to the workman. 
Under the job and task system the 
workmen are able to earn, and are earn- 
ing, sums considerably in excess of their 
ordinary wages. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) wished to know whe- 
ther the system had not caused great 
annoyanee in the Dockyards ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON replied, 
that a certain amount of dissatisfaction 
existed among a limited number of men, 
who had been mulcted under the system. 
He believed that the system would work 
most beneficially in the case of the great 
mass of the workmen. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—IN- 
TERFERENCE OF THE POLICE AT 
CASTLEREA. 

Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 3. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that for some time past the house 
of Patrick Kearney, innkeeper and post- 
ear proprietor, of Castlerea, has been 
subjected to the surveillance of police 
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posted both in the front and rear of it; 
that on the 7th of October, being the 
eve of a fair at Castlerea, and on other 
days, guests coming to and entering the 
house were prevented from doing so by 
the police so stationed at his front door ; 
that on Sundays persons calling at the 
house are prevented by the police from 
entering till they have communicated 
their business, in the presence of the 
police, to either Kearney or his wife, 
who is brought to the door for that pur- 
pose; and, if so, by virtue of what law 
or authority is Kearney subjected to this 
supervision and interference; and, whe- 
ther he will give directions that it be 
discontinued, if not done under legal 
warrant and authority ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that the 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 

rted that since the suppression of the 

ational League in the district the 
League rooms, which were in the house 
of Patrick Kearney, had been watched 
by the police in order to prevent the 
holding of illegal meetings there, such 
meetings having been attempted on 
Sunday, October 7, and on other days, 
by some of the leading members of the 
committee and by other members of the 
suppressed branch of the League living 
in and near the town; but it was not 
the case that the police had prevented 

uests from coming to and entering the 

ouse, nor were persons prevented from 
entering until they had stated their busi- 
ness in the presence of the police. The 
police were acting in the matter in the 
proper discharge of their duty. 

Mr. COMMINS asked under what Act 
these policemen acted? Had they any 
warrant ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied, that they had 
acted in discharge of their duty. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) 
asked if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was aware, from reports in the papers, 
that meetings of the Castlerea Branch 
of the National League were going on 
now just as usual ? 

Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir. 


* VACCINATION—DEATHS OF CHILDREN 
AT ST. PANCRAS. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) (for Mr. T, Fry) (Darlington) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 


Mr. Commins 
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called to the Coroner’s inquest, held on 
the 16th instant, at St. Pancras, on the 
bodies of two children who died in the 
workhouse, and whose deaths were 
partly caused by vaccination; whether 
he is aware that one of these children 
had been three times vaccinated before 
without success, and if the authorities 
have any right to perform the operation 
without the consent of the parents, when 
this can be obtained; and, when the 
Report of the inquiry, held about the 
last outbreak of smal!-pox in Sheffield, 
will be ready to be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been drawn to the inquest 
held at St. Pancras on the bodies of two 
children who died in the workhouse. 
I have not yet received the depositions 
taken by the Coroner; but, prior to the 
inquest, inquiries with regard to the 
esses were made by one of the In- 
spectors of the Board. The verdict of 
the jury was that the children died from 
stomatitis while suffering from measles. 
They added that the deaths were accele- 
rated by vaccination performed three 
weeks before the measles appeared. 
Upon the information furnished by the 
Report of the Inspector, I must take ex- 
ception to the statement that the deaths 
were partly caused by vaccination. The 
deaths were from measles, which also 
affected other children in the workhouse 
not under vaccination. I mayadd that the 
outbreak of measles at the workhouse has 
been attended by a high rate of mor- 
tality among children who had not been 
recently vaccinated. I believe it is the 
fact that three attempts at vaccination 
had been made in the case of one of the 
children, and that the vaccination had 
not succeeded until it was performed at 
the workhouse. As regards the ques- 
tion whether the authorities had any 
right to perform the operation without 
the consent of the parents, I can only 
say, without expressing any opinioa on 
the legal question, that I think that in 
the case of such young children the 
parent, when an inmate of the work- 
house, should certainly be communi- 
cated with prior to the vaccination. 
I regret that I cannot at present name 
the date on which the Report referred 
to will be presented to the House. The 
Report is a very voluminous one, and 
entails great labour in its preparation. 
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I can assure the hon. Member that 
there will be no delay which can be 
c voided. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked whe- 
ther this was not a case of that class 
which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
cently promised to have thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; and whether he considered 
the hasty inquiry that had been held as 
sufficient ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the inquiry had 
not been ahasty one. On the contrary, 
it was a careful and deliberate inquiry, 
carried out by one of the most expe- 
rienced officers. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—TURF 
CUTTING AT CASTLEREA—INTER- 
FERENCE OF THE POLICE. 


Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that persons who have sold turf 
to inhabitants of Castlerea, and are 
bringing it into that town for delivery, 
are intercepted by the police and obliged 
to deliver the same to one Thomas 
Wynne; and, whether he is aware that 
several lads in charge of the carts carry- 
ing such turf have been subjected to 
ill-treatment and assaulted by the police 
because they refused, or showed un- 
willingness, to deliver such turf other- 
wise than to the persons to whom it had 
been sold; and, if so, by what legal or 
other authority have the police so 
acted ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said, that the 
Inspector Guenl of Constabulary re- 
ported that it was not the case that 
= who had already sold their turf 

ad been obliged to deliver it to another 
pa as alleged in the Question, nor 

ad any lads in charge of the carts 
been ill-treated or assaulted by the 
police. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGES (IRELA“D)— 
COMMUTATION. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether the tithe 
rent-charge in Ireland, formerly the 

roperty of the Church, is now commuted 
into a fixed money payment, instead of 
fluctuating with the rise and fall of the 
cereals; whether the amount fixed upon 
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is the par value of the tithe rent-charge 
at the time of the original commutation ; 
whether the number of years’ purchase 
at which the tithe-rent charge can be 
redeemed has been fixed by Act of 
Parliament at 22} years; whether such 
redemption is compulsory in cases of 
sale under Lord Ashbourne’s Act; and, 
whether it has been found necessary by 
the Government to make any general 
abatement of tithe rent-charge durin 
the recent collapseof agricultural values 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, he would at the same 
time ask a Question of which he had 
given private Notice—namely, whether 
the tithe in Ireland was not commuted 
at 75; whether the average of tithe 
rent-charge in Ireland was 9d. in the 
£1, whereas in England it might be 
roughly estimated at a minimum of 4s. 
in the £1; and whether, notwithstand- 
ing its being 9d. in the £1, the Irish 
landlords at the present momeut com- 
plained of it as an excessive charge. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The tithe rent-charge referred 
to in the Question, where it has not 
been merged under the provisions of 
the Irish Church Acts, has been fixed 
in amount by the 6th section of the 
Irish Church Amendment Act, 1872. I 
ta ae from the second paragraph of 

is Question, that the hon. Member 
desires to know at what date the amount 
of tithe rent-charge became permanently 
fixed. This date is the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1871, and the tithe rent-charge 
payable at that date is now the fixed 
charge upon the lands. My answer to 
the third paragraph is in the affirmative. 
As to the fourth paragraph there is no 
statutory requirement; but the Land 
Purchase Oommissioners, in practice, 
require tithe eens be redeemed 
in cases of sales under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act. No such abatement as that referred 
to in the concluding paragraph of the 
Question has been made. With refer- 
ence to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, I must ask him to place 
his Question on the Paper, as I cannot 
state, without Notice, what the figures 
exactly are. 


CIVILSERVICE WRITERS—THESATUR. 
DAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 

the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
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having regard to the fact that the Satur- 
day half-holiday has been withdrawn 
from the Civil Service writers, he can 
hold out a hope to restore this small 
privilege to writers who have been for 
many years in the enjoyment of the 
same, and thereby assimilate their 
condition in this one respect to that of 
the Established Clerks and other classes 
of the Service ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) in reply, said, he thought 
it better to make no promise with regard 
to this particular branch of the question 
until the Government had been able to 
consider to what extent and in what 
manner they would give effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. 


POST OFFICE — MAIL CONTRACTS— 
SURGEONS ON MAIL STEAMERS. 
Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 

the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has issued written instructions to the 
Orient and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, carrying Her Majesty’s 
mails under contract to Australia, di- 
recting that no surgeons shall be em- 
ployed on the mail steamers who are 
not first approved by him, and that 
their age shall not be less than 23 or 
more than 30 years; if he will state how 
the age and qualifications of the surgeon 
affect the proper carriage and custody 
of the mails; what benefit the travelling 
public will derive from a Rule providing 
that the surgeons on mail steamers shall 
not be more than 30 years of age; and, 
whether he has issued the same instruc- 
tions to other ocean-going M1 Com- 
panies; and, if not, can he explain for 
what reason ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixes) (Cambridge University) : The 
contracts recently entered into between 
the Post Office and the two Companies 
mentioned by the hon. Member require 
them to carry, as a part of their ship’s 
complement, a competent surgeon, who, 
according to the usual custom in such 
cases, is appointed subject to the ap- 
proval of the Postmaster General. This 
approval is given under certain long 
established conditions as to fitness, and 
I find that those conditions were com- 
municated to the Orient Company on 
the commencement of their contract in 
February last. The other Company, 


being old contractors, were already | 


Mr, Tuite 
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this point. One of the conditions laid 
down is, that the candidate for employ- 
ment as surgeon shall not be less than 
23 years of age, nor more than 30 years 
of age. The Rule is a general one, and 
was not laid down with reference to any 
particular contract. I apprehend that 
any arrangement affecting the health 
and efficiency of the ship’s company 
affects the proper carriage and custody 
of tho mails. This arrangement, though 
I have no doubt calculated to benefit the 
travelling public, has reference pri- 
marily to the efficiency of the Postal 
Service. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) inquired, 
whether the Postmaster General in- 
tended to carry out that Rule; and if 
he thought that medical men over 30 
years of age were incompetent to carry 
on their profession ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was afraid 
that the hon. Gentleman was not an un- 
prejudieed witness as to the value of the 
services of medical gentlemen over 30 ; 
but he saw no reason to alter the Rule. 

Dr. CLARK gave Notice that on the 
Post Office Estimates he would raise 
this question, and move the reduction of 
the Postmaster General’s salary. 


LOTTERY ACTS—THE WINTER EX- 
HIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a paragraph which appeared 
in The Daily News of the 14th instant, 
relative to the opening of the proposed 
Winter Exhibition at Olympia, wherein 
it is stated that— 

‘** A monster Christmas tree will be erected in 
the hall, laden with toys and dainties of all 
kinds. To obtain the chances of a prize, 
tickets will be sold at 1d. each. These will be 
numbered and drawn for. One of these prizes 
will be a £5 Bank of England note; ” 


and, whether such lottery is illegal; 
and, if so, whether he will take steps to 
prevent its taking place ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the paragraph in The Daily News. 
I have obtained from the manager a 

rospeetus of the proposed Exhibition, 
rom which it appears that every person 
paying for admission is presented gratis 
with a ticket; and he states that he has 
taken counsel’s opinion, and is advised 
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that there is nothing illegal in the pro- 
posed Christmas tree. The manager 
will be cautioned by the police that he 
will be held respensible for any illegal 
act in connection with this Exhibition. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—THE PURCHASE MONEY. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, 
in any cases, the landlords have left 
more than one-fifth of the purchase 
money in the hands of the Land Oom- 
mission as security for the payment of 
the instalments by the tenants; and, if 
so, in how many cases, and the amount 
of purchase money involved in these 
cases ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Purchase Commissioners report that in 
exceptional cases they have deemed it 
desirable, in the interests of the State, 
to require a larger guarantee deposit 
than one-fifth ; but that, as no separate 
record has been kept of such cases, it 
would be impossible for them to furnish 
the information required in the eon- 
cluding portion of the Question without 
an investigation which would occupy 
several days. 


Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN | 


(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther it was a fact that when a tenant 
had paid in one-fifth of the purchase 
money this deposit was handed over to 
the landlord ? 

Mr. MADDEN replied that it was so 
when one-fifth of the principal was dis- 
charged by payment of the annuity. 

Mr. BRUNNER asked, that instruc- 
tions should be given to the Commis- 
sioners to keep a record in future of 
the particulars asked for in the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had no power 
to give instructions to the Commis- 
sioners ; but he would lay the sugges- 
tion before them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked that the information 
should be collected and supplied by 
next week, before the final passage of 
the present Bill. 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was afraid 
that would be impossible. 


In reply to Mr. Brunver, 
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Mr. MADDEN said, this Question 
was in the Irish Office on Monday, and 
he had employed the telegraph in 
ad the necessary inquiries in Ire- 
and. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) AOT, 
1885—TERMS OF PURCHASE. 


Mr. BRUNNER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, In how many cases since March 
10, 1887, the Land Commissioners in 
Ireland have refused to sanction the 
terms of purchase agreed to between 
landlord and tenant, and the amount of 
purchase money involved in these cases ; 
and in how many of these cases the 
Land Commissioners subsequently sano- 
tioned the terms on the amount of pur- 
chase money being reduced, the amount 
of purchase money agreed to between 
landlord and tenant in these cases in the 
first instance, and the amount finally 
sanctioned by the and Commission ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The Land 
Purehase Commissioners report that a 
return of the cases specified would, 
for the period indicated in the ques- 
tion, take a few days to prepare. They, 
however, furnish a return of such cases 
for the period from the passing of 
the Purchase of Land Act, 1885, up to 
the 21st of August, 1888, which is as 
follows:—The total number of cases 
refused, whether on the ground of in- 
sufficiency of security, defect of title, 
or other reasons, is 1,377, the amount 
of purchase-money involved in these 
cases being £707,894. In 519 
of these cases the Commissioners sanc- 
tioned reduced sums amounting to 
£204,210, the original purchase-money 
being £243,469. 

Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
Will these important figures be laid on 
the Table before the final liability of 
the country is decided on ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Certainly. If they 
had been asked for before they would 
have been supplied. I shall have 
pleasure in handing them to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: It is 
not a question of my personal con- 
venience, but whether the country is 
to know how the system which we are 
now asked to extend has worked. 
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Toz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, what 
the House wanted to know was in how 
many cases the sale was vetoed by the 
Commissioners on the ground of the 
landlord asking too high a price, and 
in how many of such cases the sale was 
subsequently agreed to on the landlord 
reducing the price? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that he had, he 
thought, already stated, when introdu- 
cing the Bill, that of the 1,377 cases in 
which the Commissioners refused to 
carry out the sale, there were 1,100 in 
which the reason was that the price was 
too high. 

Mr. SEXTON asked in how many of 
these cases the landlord subsequently 
reduced the price and thus secured a 
sale ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he was not at 
present in a position to answer that. 

Stir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked, how many 
cases there were of men who had 
purchased and subsequently failed to 
pay their instalments and abandoned 
their holdings ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he knew of no 
such cases. 

Str WILLIAM PLOWDEN : What 
I am asking for is information as to any 
case in which a person bound to pay 
instalments has given up the property, 
which has accordingly been thrown on 
the hands of the Commissioners. 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not aware of 
any such case, and I do not believe that 
a A exists. 

rn. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked whether, having regard to 
the importance of the information given, 
the First Lord of the Treasury still 
proposed to closure the debate that 
evening on the Land Purchase Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster) said, 
he had not indicated that he intended 
to close the debate that night. The 
action of the Government would de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the 
case. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) asked, 
whether the Solicitor General for Ireland 
was aware that an Emergency man, 
who purchased a farm from a landlord 
named M’Namara in the West of 


Limerick, had ceased his payments and 
been proceeded against by the Com- 
missioners ? 
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Mr. MADDEN said, he was not 


Shipping. 


the hon. 
uestion on 


aware of that case. Perha 
Gentleman would put a 
the Paper. 


EGYPT (ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE) 
—MIXED TRIBUNALS, 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have advised or 
approved the continuance for a further 
term of Mixed Tribunals in Egypt, with 
eset 4 to enforce the claims of the 

ndholders on the Egyptian, Govern- 
ment ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
ehester, N.E.): The Egyptian Govern- 
ment have proposed a prolongation of 
the Mixed Tribunals for a further term 
of five years, on certain conditions, 
which are now the subject of discussion 
among the Powers. But the proposals 
do not involve any alteration in the 
powers of the Courts in regard to claims 
of foreign subjects, whether bondholders 
or other creditors, against the Egyptian 
Government. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Does it 
involve the continuanee of the powers 
of the bondholders to enforce their claims 
against the Egyptian Government ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I said it 
did not involve any alteration in the 
powers of the Courts in that respect. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—RULE OF THE 
ROAD AT SEA.—COLLISIONS. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, What steps he pro- 
poses to take with regard to the present 
Rule of the Road at Sea and its official 
interpretation, in view of the alarming 
statements recently made in the public 
Press by sailors of experience, who con- 
demn the interpretation as being the 
cause of numberless collisions ? 

Sim GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice, whether those who com- 

lained of the existing Rule of the Road 
Reguictionn had produced any case of 
collision which, on judicial investiga- 
tion, had been proved to have been 
| by faults in the present Regula- 
tions 
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Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazt 


Crofter 


Hioxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): In reply 
to the Question just asked by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool, I be- 
lieve that no case of collision has been 
produced which, on judicial investiga- 
tion, has been proved to have been 
caused by faults in the present Steering 
and Sailing Rules. The Board of Trade 
have not received any representation or 
intimation that these Rules are not suf- 
ficient, or are not understood, from the 
Government of any foreign country, or 
from shipowners in any part of the 
world, nor have the Admiralty Division 
of the High Court, nor any of the 
Wreck Inquiry or Naval Courts, ex- 
mage any such opinion, although the 

ules are under consideration in every 
case of collision investigated. This 
will, to a great extent, answer the 
Question of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, but I may add that 
Iam in correspondence with Admiral 
Colomb on the subject, and have re- 
quested him to forward for my considera- 
tion any amendment he may desire to 
propose to Article 16 of the International 
Regulations. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: Do 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
distinctly to say that the question of 
inquiry as to collisions at sea, not only 
the captains of vessels but the Rules 
themselves are put upon their trial ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
That is exactly what I have stated. 
The Rules are before the Court in every 
case. 


CROFTER EMIGRATION —EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, How much 
money has, up to this date, been ex- 
pended on crofter emigration under the 
Government scheme, and, of the sum 
expended, how much has been advanced 
by the Treasury, and how much received 
from public subscriptions; how many 
families have been emigrated, and what 
number of individuals and of children 
under ten years of age were comprised 
among them; if he would state the 
dates of arrival at their homesteads of 
the first and last batches of emigrants 
respectively ; whether the Company on 
whose lands they were placed has inti- 
mated to the Government that it will 
incur no further expenditure on their 
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behalf; whether the total sum obtained 
from the Treasury and subscribers has 
been exhausted ; and, if so, since what 
date; and, whether any provision has 
been made to secure the emigrants 
against want during the winter? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
P. B. Rosertrson) (Bute): (1.) The 
money expended up to date amounts to 
£4,445 16s. 6d., of which £720 has been 
received from private subscriptions and 
the rest from the Treasury. (2.) Thirty 
families have been sent out, composed 
of 193 persons, of whom 57 were under 
10 years of age when selected. (3.) The 
emigrants from Lewis arrived at Kil- 
larney on June 3; the Harris people on 
June 17. They must have reached their 
homesteads within a very few days after 
these dates. With reference to the 
fourth question, no further expenditure 
by the Canada North-West Land Oom- 
pany is expected or required; the work 
of settling the emigrants, which, in the 
first instance, was accomplished by the 
friendly intervention of the Company, 
devolving on the Board mentioned in 
the Memorandum of arrangements laid 
before Parliament. (5.) The total sum 
obtained from the Treasury and sub- 
scribers has not been exhausted. (6.) 
From trustworthy information received 
from Canada as to the circumstances and 
employment of the emigrants, there is 
no reason whatever to apprehend that 
provision will require to be made to 
secure theemigrants against want during 
the winter. 


In further answer to Dr. Cameron, 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON said, the 
Board consisted of four Members, and 
he understood that those to be nomi- 
nated in this ccuntry had been nomi- 
nated. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
seen in the newspapers the correspond- 
ence of Mr. M‘Neill, in which it was 
alleged that the money was spent in pay- 
ing debts, and that the people would not 
have enough to keep them over the 
winter ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: My in- 
formation is not to that effect; but if 
the hon. Member desires to call the 
attention of the Secretary for Scotland 
to any special point in connection with 
the matter, he will please put a Notice 
on the Paper. 
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TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN HALIFAX AND BERMUDA. 

Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked Mr. Chanc-!lor of the 
Exchequer, When the layiug of the 
cable from Halifax to Bermuda will be 
commenced, tenders for which were 
called for and received by Her Majesty’s 
Government on or before the 20th of 
April last ? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There were circum- 
stances connected with these tenders 
which made a somewhat prolonged in- 
vestigation necessary ; but I have every 
hope that it may be possible to come to 
a decision in a short time. 


SWITZERLAND — THE SALVATION 
ARMY—IMPRISONMENT OF MISS 
STIRLING. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
progress has been made with the nego- 
tiations for the release of Miss Stirling, 
now undergoing 100 days’ imprisonment 
in Chillon Castle for conducting children’s 
services in the Canton de Vaud ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): For reasons which have 
been communicated to the friends of 
Miss Stirling, it has been found im- 
possible to make any official application 
on her behalf. 


THE MAGISTRACY ‘ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE NEEDHAM MARKET 
(SUFFOLK) BENCH. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the account in The Hast Anglian Datly 
Times of the conduet on the Bench at 
Needham Market, Suffolk, of two 
magistrates — namely, the Rev. F. 
Steward, Rector of Barking, and a 
Colonel Haines; and, whether he will 
bring the matter to the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor? 

- Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): In 

reply to the hon. Member, I have been 

furnished with a copy of the paper to 
which I believe his Question refers. 

With regard to the first case therein— 

namely, the report of the proceedings 
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Coal Dues. 


against the Rev. Samuel Maude—while 
in my opinion, some of the observations 
of the magistrates, if correctly reported, 
are fairly open to criticism, there is not, 
in my judgment, sufficient cause to 
justify me in taking any action in the 
matter. With regard to the second 
case—namely, the proceedings against 
the Salvation Army—I am informed 
that the report is not correct, and that 
the Rey. F. Steward and Colonel Haines 
were not sitting upon the Bench when 
the instructions were given to prosecute, 
but that proceedings were taken by the 
Inspector in consequence of thenumerous 
ce by respectable inhabitants 
of the obstructions caused. 


LONDON COAL DUES—ANCIENT RIGHTS 
OF MEASURING AND WEIGHING 
COALS. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Oastle) asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, on the expiration of 
the London Coal Dues in July, 1889, it 
would be within the power of the Cor- 
poration or other City authority to exercise 
an alleged obsolete right of measuring 
or weighing all coals coming within the 
Port of London under certain Charters 
of James I. and James II., or other 
alleged title, and to levy, therefore, a 
due of 8d. or some other sum per ton; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take any steps to 
repeal such a power? 

ne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Baronet, I cannot ex- 
press any opinion upon an abstract and 
very difficult question of law, and one 
which depends on the exact nature of 
any claim which might be made by the 

Corporation. As regards the latter part 

of the Question, I am authorized to 

state that in the event of any such claim 
being made, Her Majesty’s Government 
will carefully consider the whole sub- 


ect. 

’ Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked, whether, having regard to 
the great importance of the question, 
not only to the coal-owners but to the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would undertake 
to inquire into the matter, and, if he 
found the Corporation had such inten- 
tion, whether he would advise the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill on the matter 
before the close of the Session ? 
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Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, it 
was impossible for him to give such an 
undertaking, because he did not, in any 
way, represent the Corporation, and did 
not know what claim they were going 
to make. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
BRITISH MUSEUM—EVENING AD- 
MISSION. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If any conclusion has been 
arrived at as to the opening of the 
British Museum on week-day evenings ; 
and, if not, whether he is still in com- 
munication with the Trustees upon the 
subject ? ' 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster): In ac- 
cordance with the pledge given in 
debate, communications will at once be 
made to the Trustees of the British 
Museum to ascertain their views as to 
the opening on week-day evenings of 
one or other or portions of the Museum 
as an experiment. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SOCOT- 
LAND)—GRANT FOR DRAWING. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a Memorial to the Scotch Education 
Department, adopted at the last meeting 
of tae School Board of Glasgow, praying 
that the conditions on which the grant 
for drawing is paid under the Scotch 
Code should be assimilated to those on 
which it is paid under the English— 
namely, that it should not be included 
in reckoning the 17s. 6d. per scholar in 
average attendance, to which the amount 
which may be earned by school man- 
agers is limited; and, whether this dif- 
ference between the conditions on which 
drawing grants are paid in England and 
Scotland still exists; and, if so, why 
effect has not been given to the promise 
which he made on the subject on the 
19th of April last ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
questions raised in the debate on the 
19th of April last were two—one rela- 
ting to the conditions of the cookery 
grant, and the other to the 17s. 6d. limit 
as affecting the drawing grant. I pro- 
mised that the conditions of the cookery 
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grant should be suspended for a year, 
and a Minute to that effect was accord- 
ingly laid upon the Table, and has now 
become operative. But the 17s. 6d. 
limit, as was explained by the Lord 
Advocate in the course of the debate, 
stands on a different footing. I stated, 
on the 30th of April, that the Scotch 
Education Department and the Treasury 
were in communication on that matter. 
The delay has arisen from the diffieulty 
in ascertaining what arrangement would 
be most satisfactory to those concerned ; 
but in connection with this the Memo- 
rial of the Glasgow School Board is 
under consideration, and it is ho that 
some arrangement will shortly be come 
to. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 


Mx. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, at the request of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he would postpone his 
Question as to the feasibility of sub- 
stituting a tax on posters for the Van 
and Wheel Tax. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is true, as 
reported, that he has asked the Scotch 
Members to support the Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill on the understand- 
ing that it shall not extend to Scotland ; 
and, whether he intends to carry his Bill 
by such bribery ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
Question is not on the Paper. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he would like to ask, with regard 
to the hon. Member’s Question, whether 
it was true that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had added, or proposed to 
add, Scotland to the already long list 
of exemptions from the Wheel Tax; 
and whether he could now announce the 
— for the second reading of the 

ill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House has 
stated that the Bill will be taken when 
the Land Purchase Bill is disposed of. 
With regard to the other portion of the 
Question, perhaps the hon. Member will 
give Notice. 

Mr. CAUSTON : I presume that we 
shall have a few days’ Notice. 
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Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I gave Notice last wee 
that it will be the next Business after 
the disposal of the Land Purchase 

ill 


Sre WILLIAM HARCOURT ‘ Derby) 
said, a good deal of interest was taken 
in this matter; and as the day on which 
the termination of the Land Purchase 
Bill would be taken could not be abso- 
lutely fixed, would not the First Lord 
of the Treasury name a go day next 
week before which the Bill would not 


be taken ? 





Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sorry I/p 


am not in a position to comply with the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
hope to be able to give more informa- 
tion to the House to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—THE IRISH ESTIMATES. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) earnestly 

ressed on the right hon. Gentleman the 

irst Lord of the Treasury to take the 
Irish Estimates immediately after the 
Land Purchase Bill; or, at all events, 
to inform the House when those . Esti- 
mates might be expected to be taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
already stated to the House the arrange- 
ments as to the course of Business, and 
it would be most inconvenient that any 
departure should be made from that 
arrangement—most inconvenient both 
as a precedent and as regards hon. 
Members. The arrangement is that, so 
soon as the Bill under consideration is 
disposed of, the Government propose to 
ask the assent of the House to the 
second reading of the Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill, and after that the 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to 
Workmen Bill will be proceeded with. 
That is the engagement from which I 
cannot recede. As to what may follow, 
I shall consult the convenience of hon. 
Members. 

Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxron) (Belfast, W.) wished to 
know if the rest of the Irish Business, 
like the Land Purchase Bill, was to be 
taken de die in diem; and, if so, would 
the right hon. Gentleman state any 
probable date for the commencement of 
it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that what 
he intended to convey was that they 
would take both the Scotch Estimates and 
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fore the Irish Business would be pro- 


k | ceeded with as far as the Government 


could manage de die in diem, unless it 
was found necessary to take up some 
Business of an urgent character. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are we to under- 
stand, then—to put the matter plainly 
—that the Irish Estimates are je be put 
off until everything else is done? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I endeavoured, 
as far as I could, to meet the convenience 
of hon. Members, and I thought it was 
their desire that the Irish Estimates 
should be postponed until a later 
eriod. 

Mr. DILLON: I wish merely to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sulted the Irish Members. I am pre- 
pared to show the extreme inconvenience 
to Irish Members who have come here 
to take part in the consideration of an 
important Irish Bill to have a quantity 
of Scotch and English Business put in 
between the conclusion of that Bill and 
the Estimates. Several hon. Members 
will have to go home and cross the sea 
again. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot bind 
myself as to the details; but I must 
remind the hon. Member that these ar- 
rangements were stated publicly to the 
House many days ago. No objection 
was raised to them. On the contrary, 
they appeared to me to meet with satis- 
faction by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. 

Mr. SEXTON: At the proper oppor- 
tunity I will move that the Irish Esti- 
mates be adjourned over Christmas 
Day. 


SCOTCH CROFTERS’ EMIGRATION—A 
COMMITTEE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the First Lord of the ‘freasury, 
Whether he proposed to proceed to-night 
with his Notice for the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into the question 
of crofter emigration ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Saira) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he would be very glad, indeed, if 
the House would consent to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, because it was, 
of course, desirable that it should com- 
mence the inquiry as soon as possible. 
The discussion must be left till the Vote 
was reached, so as to enable the Com- 
mittee to get to work. It would be im- 
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ossible to break off to-night’s debate 
in order to afford an opportunity for the 
discussion which the hon. Member 
desired. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not 
think the Committee should be appointed 
until some discussion. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, iV.) asked 
whether, before the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked the House to assent to this 
Committee, he would lay on the Table 
the names of the Members who were to 
compose it ? 

rk. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Gentleman had full opportunity of ac- 
quainting himself with the names by 
communicating with his own Boards. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—DINIZULU. 

In reply to Dr. Crank (Caithness), 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron 
Henry DE Worms) (Liverpool, East 
Toxteth) said, he was informed that the 
interdiction of the Supreme Court with 
regard to Dinizulu had been removed, 
and that he had been sent to Zulu- 
land. 

Dr. CLARK inquired whether the 
interdiction was set aside on the ground 
that Dinizulu had committed murder ? 

Baron HENRY pz WORMS said, he 
had no further information. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 

[BILL 882.] sECOND READING. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st November], ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.”” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and, at the end 
of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day three months.”—( Mr. Labou- 
chere.) 

And, the Question being again pro- 
posed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. PARNELL (Oork): Sir, in 
asking the permission of the House to 
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say a few werds on this Bill, and to 
state my reasons for voting against its 
second reading, I desire, in the first 
een to declare most emphatically that 

approve of its principle absolutely and 
without reserve, and that I vote against 
its second reading because I believe the 
Bill is so designed under the circum- 
stances of the time as to render it im- 
possible that the principle should be 
duly and efficiently carried out. Asso- 
ciated as I have been during eight or 
nine years of my political life with this 
question of converting thetenant farmers 
of Ireland into owners of their holdings, 
it would ill become me to oppose any 
effort which I believe to be honestly 
designed for that purpose. I can recollect 
when the right hon. Siatienne the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland that I made my 
earliest effort in the direction of creating 
an occupying ownership in that country 
by the introduetion of a Bill which gave 
the same facilities to the Church tenants 
for purchasing their holdings which 
were enjoyed under the Church Act of 
1869 by landlords who sought to termi- 
nate the tithe rent-charge on their es- 
tates. That Bill was a very modest 
Bill; it simply asked that the Church 
tenants should be allowed to terminate 
their tenantship by paying to the Church 
Commissioners a sum equal to the 
annual amount which they would have 
to pay for 45 or 49 years, calculated at 
4 per cent on the capitalized value of 
their holdings. That was a Bill which 
sought to create no risk for the Imperial 
Exchequer. It was a Bill which dealt 
simply with Irish property; but it was 
opposed by the Conservative Govern- 
ment of that day, and was defeated by 
some 50 or 60 votes on a Division in 
which, I am happy to say, I had the 
united support of the Liberal Party not 
then in Office. This is, then, a great 
conversion, and I congratulate myself on 
having had nosmall share in effecting that 
conversion when I see the Conservative 
Party of to-day, urged on by the land- 
lords who then obstructed and rendered 
inoperative the Bright Clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870, turning their atten- 
tion to the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary in Ireland as the only way of 
solving the Land Question. That has 
always been my opinion, and I believe, 
before it is solved, we. shall have furthe 
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advances made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that they will see the 
faults that are inherent in this measure, 
and that they will correct them by the 
alteration of those details we have urged 
upon them during this debate, and will 
continue to urge during the future 
stages of this Bill so long as the House 
gives us an opportunity of doing so. 
Neither, Sir, is it true that we oppose 
this Bill for the purpose of adding to 
the difficulties of governing Ireland. 
It would be most cruel of us, and most 
unrighteous, to seek to make any poli- 
tical capital out of this Land Question, 
and we would never, for a single moment, 
endeavour to injure any tenants’ in- 
terests in order that the difficulties of 
Her Majesty’s Government might be 
increased in Ireland. Our position has 
always been a plain one. We have on 
every occasion welcomed the exertions 
of the Legislature in the direction of 
mitigating the lot of the tenants in Ire- 
land. We have always endeavoured to 
modify our action in accordance with 
the progression and application of those 
exertions, and if we have not been able 
to agree with past Liberal and Con- 
servative Governments and accept the 
halting and imperfect steps which they 
made towards solving this question, it is 
not because we denied that they were 
steps, but because we saw that they 
were imperfect and that they must be, 
to a great extent, inefficacious to the 
object in view. I think an impartial 
investigation of our conduct and of that 
of the different organizations over which 
we had control since the year 1879 will 
show that we have endeavoured to assist 
the Legislature by every means in our 
power in perfecting these imperfect 
measures, and that we have modified 
our action in accordance with the com- 
pletion of those measures; that there 
was a complete change in our action 
and in that of our organizations when 
the Land Act of 1881 was passed ; that 
there was a further change when the 
Arrears Act of 1882 was passed; and 
that we had accepted pro tanto and as- 
sisted the Government of 1885 when it 
passed Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and that 
we further welcomed attempts, maimed 
unfortunately at the last moment, to 
reduce judicial rents in 1887, and that 
we cordially received the admission, in 
1887, of the leaseholders to the benefits 
of the Land Act of 1881. Therefore, 
it is not true, it is most calumniously 


Mr. Parneil 
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false, to say that any of us sitting on 
these Benches attempted to make poli- 
tical capital out of these measures or at- 
tempted to refuse any boon whatever to 
the Irish tenants on the ground that it 
might make the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment greater in Ireland. The only fault 
we have to find in the Government is that 
they are embarking in this matter with 
ulterior objects, and that they have 
taken up this question with a view, not 
in the best way, to help the tenants; 
they have taken it up at the solicitation 
of the landlord class in Ireland, who 
now, when they see they can no longer 
maintain their position as landlords, 
attempt to get out of it by selling 
their property, as was done in the 
old days by the slave-owning class of 
Jamaica, as was said in Dublin the 
other day by one of their spokesmen, at 
an “‘inflated price,” at a price that they 
know to be far beyond the market value. 
Itis to prevent this Joss tothe Exchequer, 
and in order that this Bill might carry 
out itsavowed and ostensible object, that 
we have intervened and endeavoured to 
press upon the Legislature the necessity 
of constructing a Bill upon truer and 
more beneficial lines. I object to the 
Bill not so much for what it contains as 
for what it does not contain. In the 
first place, because it contains no pro- 
vision for the relief of tenants in 
arrears with their rents in Ireland. The 
Government say that to some extent this 
Bill will assist tenants in arrear in 
Ireland. But how does it assist them 
and how partially does it assist them ? 
It may assist a few of the tenants who may 
happen to be on the purchased estates, 
an infinitesimally small minority of the 
tenants of Ireland, by lumping their 
arrears together with the purchase 
money. In other words, the taxpayer 
is called upon to bear the whole 
burden of arrears, and instead of 
insisting that the landlords should bear 
the burden, as you have done in Scot- 
land, to the extent of wiping off fully 
60 per cent of this burden, you say the 
whole of those arrears, so far as affected 
by the Bill, are to be put upon the 
shoulders of the British taxpayer. I say 
that that is an iniquitous consequence. 
The question of arrears is admitted to 
be a burning and a pressing question. 
Owing to your delay in admitting the 
leaseholders to the benefit of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1881—six long 
years’ delay—owing to your delay in 
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revising the judicial rents for two years 
after the fall in prices had rendered 
such a step absolutely necessary; 
owing to your aetion towards the close 
of the —- of the Act of 1887 
throug: the House of Lords, and a 
threatening deputation—according to 
the public confession of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a threatening deputation of Irish 
landlords waited upon him and threat- 
ened that their allegiance to the Crown 
would go if certain clauses were pro- 
ceeded with —— 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I never made sake 
admission at all. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am very glad the 
right hon. Gentleman gives me a certifi- 
cate of loyalty, and I wish that his 
party generally and his auxiliaries in 
the Press would do the same thing, 
because the threat, as well as I can 
remember, was that those landlords 
would join me, and if I am disloyal, as 
affirmed by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Party, my allies would be dis- 
loyal too. The consequence of that 
threat was seen in the action of the 
House of Lords, following immediately 
upon it. It was seen in the whittling 
down of the rent provisions of the Act 
of 1887. Owing to these causes, the 
accumulation of arrears had mounted 
up upon those tenants, and the only 
suggestion for their revision up to the 
present moment that has been made by 
the Government has been that the whole 
of the tenants, whom you ask that the 
British taxpayer should become the 
creditors of to the extent of £10,000,000, 
shall have the opportunity of going into 
the Bankruptcy Gourt. We have not 
been able to see our way to accept that 
ae: es I sincerely wish that it could 

ave been otherwise; but when it was 
made I and my Colleagues discussed it 
at great length, and with great care and 
attention, and with every desire to ac- 
cept it if we saw any possibility of an 
equitable result. But the conclusion to 
which we all came without exception— 
a conclusion arrived at after everybody 
had expressed his opinion freely and 
fully—was that it would be unjust and 
unfair of us to make the shopkeepers 
and tradespeople of Ireland, who had 
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because the tenants had got into a state 
of bankruptcy owing to those high rents. 
But if it could be proved that the same 
justice exists in the claim for abatement 
of shop debts that exists in the claim 
for abatement of rents, then we should 
cheerfully agree in those proposals—if 
you can prove that the shopkeeper has 
rackrented his customers as the land- 
lord has rackrented his tenants; but 
until you prove that, do not talk to us 
about the equity of your proposals and 
a desire to share in the crisis which has 
arisen from the unreasonable and exact- 
ing conduct of the landJord. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), when he 
argued against our proposal in 1887 for 
the arrears provision, and when we cited 
the example of the Scotch Orofters’ Act, 
told us that the cases were not analo- 
gous. He said the arrears provision for 
Scotland was passed simultaneously 
with a rent provision, and the two 
systems came into operation at the same 
time; but in your case you ask that where 
rent-fixing provisions have been at work 
for seven or eight years there should be 
grafted upon those provisions the pro- 
visions which obtain in the Scotch 
Crofters’ Act, and he therefore claimed 
that the two cases were not analogous. 
Even if there be force and strength in 
that argument—which, for my part, I 
canuot see—it only carries you a very 
short distance. Even admiting that it 
is just and right that tenants who had 
had their judicial rents fixed should not 
be admitted to the benefits of a provi- 
sion relating to arrears, I claim that 
those tenants constitute a very small 
minority of the tenants of Ireland, only 
about 150,000 out of the 750,000 agricul- 
tural tenants affected by the Land Act 
of 1881. You had 120,000 leaseholders 
then admitted to the benefits of the Act 
of 1881. Why was not an Arrears’ Act 
granted in respect to those 120,000 
leaseholders? Why was not an Arrears’ 
Act granted in respect of all those oceu- 
piers—of the 400,000 agricultural ten- 
ants in Ireland—who had been pre- 
vented up to that time by the load of 
their arrears from coming into the Land 
Courts under the Act of 1881? If the 
argument of the right hon. Gentle- 


;man has any relevancy at all, it adds 


to the strength of our case, because 
it admits that we have a case, and 
had a case in 1887, as regards 500,000 
at least of the 620,000 tenants in 
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Ireland. I object also to this Bill be- 
cause it does not contain provisions to 
enable the State, which is to supply the 
money, to decide what estates it is de- 
sirable to purchase in the public interest. 
You leave the decision of that question 
to the judgment of the landlords them- 
selves. You say that you hope this 
Bill will have a large pacifying effect 
in Ireland. But how do you hope it 
will have that effect? According to the 
statistics given to us by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) in introducing the Bill, 
out of the 14,000 tenancies brought 
under the operation of your legislation, 
7,000 are in the North of Ireland, and a 
considerable portion of this number are 
tenancies on the estates of large ab- 
sentee landlords, who are not remark- 
able as being the most rackrenting 
landlords. I think it will be generally 
agreed that the large absentee land- 
lords in Ireland are not, as a rule— 
though there are some exceptions, Lord 
Clanricarde in particular—the most 
rackrenting landlords. But the opera- 
tion of your Bill, which is to restore 
quiet in the disturbed districts in Ire- 
land—on the congested estates of Kerry, 
Clare, Galway, and Mayo, whose sad 
history we have been reading with pain 
and sorrow in the proceedings before 
the Royal Commission which is now 
sitting—the operation of this will not 
touch those estates. And if the opera- 
tions of the Commissioners are to pro- 
ceed as they have proceeded, and as 
they must proceed under this measure, 
those estates and those districts will 
not and cannot be touched. We hear 
about the Duke of Abercorn’s estate 
being sold, we hear of the great London 
companies absconding with I know not 
how much of this money, but we do 
not hear of a single estate in the con- 
gested districts of Ireland where all this 
crime has taken place— where the 
pres have been driven alternately 
y desperation and by starvation to 
these deeds of violence and blood which 
have so shocked and horrified us—we 
do not hear of any of those estates 
. being brought under the operation of 
your Act. Let us clear our minds of 
cant. If this House is going to vote 
this money, let it do it with its eyes open. 
Do not let it imagine that this money is 
to be devoted to bringing about peace- 
ful relations in the most disturbed dis- 
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tricts. The Land Commission cannot 
do this. The Land Commission Court 
in Ireland is at present flooded with 
bankrupt estates situated in these con- 
gested districts. The landlords and the 
encumbrancers refuse to sell at any 
price which the Commissioners could 
sanction. I could give the House one 
instance—that of a small estate, the 
Taafe estate in Mayo, where the popula- 
tion are so congested on the farms in 
the West of Ireland. The tenants and 
the landlord have agreed to purchase, 
but they agreed at such a price that 
the Commissioners, having regard to 
the class of tenants, the smallness of 
their holdings, and the position in which 
they would stand in periodically recur- 
ring bad times, refused to sanction it. 
I humbly submit that, in addition to 
the question of arrears, the question of 
whether this money is really to be used 
to restore tranquillity in the relations 
between landlord and tenants should 
come up; and it can only come up 
in one way. The only mode in which 
you can, in dealing with those congested 
districts, get at the true value of the 
interests in the property, will be by 
giving to the Commissioners power to 
do that which General Gordon, after a 
residence in the West of Ireland, and 
after a careful examination of the con- 
dition of the people, suggested when he 
said that the only way to settle the Land 
Question was by giving power to the 
Commissioners to purchase any of the 
estates in the West of Ireland at 
such reasonable and fair prices as 
would recompense the landlord for 
any real interest he has in the estate, 
but not one penny more. I object to 
this Bill also because of the insufficient 
reduction on the judicial rents made by 
the Land Courts, and because of its 
temporary character. I kuow what the 
difficulties are which the Government 
have to contend with in dealing with 
the question of Irish land. I saw the 
difficulty which the Liberal Government 
experienced in passing the Land Act of 
1881. Isaw that they had to contend 
with almost insuperable—in fact, with 
insuperable obstacles and difficulties. I 
saw the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, which was introduced by Mr. Forster, 
ignomipiously rejected by the House of 
Lords. I saw the many days and nights 
—I think about 60 or 70 altogether—that 
were consumed in discussing the Land 
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Act of 1881 in this House. I saw its 
valuable provisions struck out one by 
one in obedience to obstruction in this 
House—in obedience to threats of reject- 
ing the measure altogether in ‘“ another 

lace.” I sew the provision that the 
judicial rent should date from the date 
of the application, instead of from the 
date of fixing it, struck out. I saw the 
claim for the admission of the leaseholders 
rejected. I saw the Healy Clause cut 
and whittled down so as to render the 

rotection of the tenant’s interest in 
his improvements inoperative. I saw 
many other bad and pernicious altera- 
tions made in its provisions; but I 
could not say that it wes possible for 
the Government of that day to have 
done anything more than that which 
they attempted to do. But the fact 
remained ; and we now have in Office a 
Conservative Government which can con- 
trol the action of the Houseof Lords. Nay, 
more—they can control theaction of their 
own followers here; and I would entreat 
them to reconsider this matter from the 
commencement, and to give to Ireland 
the benefit of the same reduction of 
arrears and of rent which they gave to 
Scotland. You gave to the Scotch 
crofters a reduction of 60 per cent on 
arrears and of 30 per cent on judicial 
rents. You gave Ireland a reduction of 
only 19} per cent. You have extended 
that reduction for two or three years to 
come; but you do not know that you 
will be able to give any reduction, owing 
to the Lords’ Amendments in the Act of 
1887. I do not know that the Com- 
missioners will be able this year to give 
any reduction at all to the Irish tenants. 
It is possible that on some estates instead 
of a reduction there may be a rise. 
But what will be the position of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland if the average 
reduction of 12 per cent on judicial rents 
last year is lost this year, and if the 
tenants find themselves left without any 
reductica or abatement? My only hope 
is that the Land Commissioners, seeing 
the desperate condition of Ireland, may 
go outside and beyond the law, and 
interpret by the rule of thumb instead 
of being bound by the strict letter. But 
I object to this Bill because, while 
inviting landlords and tenants to come 
together and agree as to a price for the 
holding, it holds out to the tenant but a 
very partial protection for his interest 
under the clauses of the Act of 1887. I 
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an equitable footing on such terms ; Wi / ! 
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that the tenants would have a claim 
come to you hereafter and to say, “ You 
have taken advantage of our necessities 
by compelling us to make this barga‘n ; 
we consider that we were not free agents 
in this contract and that we are entitled 
to repudiate it.” Thatis a result which 
I should dread above all others. I 
believe that the Irish Land Question 
cannot be settled without a large loan 
on English credit to the Irish farmers ; 
and I desire that the bargain entered 
into now or at any future time by the 
Irish tenants shall rest on such a footing 
and basis as will render the prospect of 
repudiation entirely out of the question. 
I also see in this Bill an absence of any 
effective coneiliation of the National 
sentiment. Believe me, that is a most 
important point. What was it that gave 
the strength to the Land League agita- 
tion beyond that of any other agrarian 
movement that was over known? It 
was the National sentiment. The 
National sentiment was the backbone of 
the Land League. Without that it 
would have been as potter’s clay; and 
while, by your system of government in 
Ireland—by your coercion—you are 
trampling on the National sentiment, you 
are sowing the seeds of future difficulties 
of which you know very little. Believe 
me, every peasant who goes to his village 
and his home after his six or 12 months’ 
experience of your plank-bed for doing 
that which in England is lawful to 
every British subject, carries with him 
a lesson and a tale which will not be 
lost, which will not be thrown away 
upon his companions, which must em- 
bitter the feelings with which Irishmen 
regard your Government, which will do 
much to render useless those Jessons of 
patience and forbearance which are 
daily being preached by the Irish 
leaders. I do not now, Sir, refer to the 
question of the establishment of a re- 
presentative authority in Ireland to act 
as a buffer between the Irish tenants 
and the State; but I regard this, if we 
are contemplating any large scheme of 
purchase, as an absolutely essential 
condition. You do not now, under your 


fiscal system, collect any direct taxation 
from the workers and the humbler 
classes of the community. You raise 
almost your entire revenue—your eatire 
revenue so far as they are concerned— 
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by indirect taxation. The tax-collector 
does not call at che cottage homes; but 
if you pass a large measure of this kind 
—and we must suppose that if this suc- 
ceeds, as you say the Act of 1885 has 
succeeded—you will not be able to stop 
there. You will have created tenants 
all over the country who are paying 20 
or 30 per cent less than their fellow- 
tenants who are still under the land- 
owners, and you will not have any 
reasonable answer to make to those 
men who are left out when they come 
and say —‘‘You must advance the 
£70,000,000 or £80,000,000 which are 
necessary to enable us to obtain a 
similar reduction.” You will either 
have to do that or go to the landlords 
directly and say—‘‘ Give to the tenants 
this 20 or 30 per cent that we have 
given to the occupying owners by our 
process of purchase.” But if this 
proceeds, if you do provide ulti- 
mately the £70,000,000, £80,000,000, or 
£90,000,000 necessary for turning the 
occupying tenants of Ireiand into 
owners, what position will you bear 
towards those people in times of future 
distress? They will have a powerful 
representation in Parliament. They 
will have their 86 Members. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and “ More!”’] They may 
have 101 Members. [ Jronical laughter. | 
I do not calculate in that estimate 
necessarily upon the dispossession of 
the two hon. Sadie who sit on this 
side above the Gangway—the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) and the hon. Member for 
South Londonderry (Mr. Lea)—although 
we hope to be successful in clearing out 
that little corner. But even granting 
the then political existence of those wee 
Gentlemen, they will not be se 

from us, representing as they will ag agri- 
cultural constituencies, in any claim 
which we feel impelled to make by the 
interests of our constituents upon the 
consideration or forbearance of the 
Irish Exchequer. {Mr.T. W. Russexx : 
Any just wag ou will have just as 
much bother in Parliament then as now. 
Governments will depend then as now 
upon the balancing power of the united 
rish vote, and you will, in addition, 
have to go tu these 500,000 tenancies 
under £10 in valuation, many of them 
under £5, a considerable number under 
£3 in valuation—you will have to send 
your tax-collectors to the doors of each of 
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those cottages with an army of crowbar 
brigade menand Ido not know how many 
policemen and soldiers. Such a prospect 
as that no sane Government of a self- 
respecting State ought to tolerate for a 
single moment. It is sheer madness, 
and the madness becomes so stupendous, 
in view of any attempt to see that too 
much is not given for those landlords’ 
interests, that it is impossible for me to 
find any equivalent figure. I do not 
propose to detain the House at any 
greater length. I may say this, how- 
ever, in addition, that you would do 
well not to shut your eyes to those 
things. But there is another danger, 
and the greatest danger of all. I have 
said that you have not attempted to con- 
ciliate the National sentiment of Ireland; 
that you treat this Land Question as a 
purely agrarian question. But do you 
not know what is being done by the 
agents of disaffection with the young 
men of the country throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland? If 
you do not, you ought to know. The 
voters are with us; I believe they will 
continue to be withus. But how about 
the hot youth of the country who will 
be the future owners of those farms, 
who will be your future taxpayers— 
what lessons are being taught to those 
young men? I? the National question 
were settled, if the National sentiment 
were conciliated, you would have nothing 
to fear from all the Fenian propagators 
from New York to San Francisco. There 
is not a Government agent in Ireland 
to-day, using the powers of your 
Coercion Act, but who is a more effective 
fomenter of this disaffection than 
O’Donovan Rossa and all his colleagues 
had ever hoped to become. Those are 
ted | dangers that you have before you in 
future, unless you proceed on the task 
—the great and worthy task—-of settling 
this agrarian question with a due know- 
ledge and appreciation of the conditions 


which you have to meet. Believe me, 
it is not merely an ian question. 
The Statesmen Coan the Governments 


who consider that they have nothing to 
deal with except a number of old, and 
many of them ignorant, tenant farmers 
tottering towards their graves, and that 
once such men had been made owners 
at a reduction in their rents of 20 per 
cent, that this is the whole Irish Land 
Question, make a terrible and fatal mis- 
take. I would implore the House and 
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the Government to meet us in this 
matter, and to see that, before this Bill 
leaves the House, suitable provisions at 
least will be drafted into it for dealing 
with one of the greatest of those diffi- 
culties, the most pressing of those diffi- 
culties — the question of arrears. I 
believe that if this is done the Govern- 
ment and the House will find that this 
advance on the part of the Legislature 
will be cordially appreciated and wel- 
comed, and they will reap a rich reward 
in the administration of Treland, and in 
the conciliation and the pacification of 
the country. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I have listened with 
all respect to the hon. Member who has 
just resumed his place, and I venture to 
express the opinion that it is possible a 
large portion of the House and a large 
portion of the public may experience 
some disappointment in reflecting on the 
speech just delivered. Instead of gain- 
ing from the hon. Member what his 
great knowledge of Ireland and his great 
experience of Ireland would enable him 
to give—namely, argument bearing on 
the Bill itself, on the proposals of the 
Bill, and the manner in which those 
proposals might be effectively worked— 
we have heard from him a different 
communication. We have heard a 
speech which dealt with matters which 
I venture to think were largely remote 
from the proposals of the Goverament, 
and largely remote from the subject now 
under the consideration of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman indulged to some 
extent in reminiscences and in retro- 
spect, which were to him apparently of 
an uncheering and a melancholy cha- 
racter. I see no reason why the hon. 
Member in looking back, so far as the 
Party is concerned, over the results of 
their labours during recent years, should 
experience any feeling of despondency. 
My own impression is that he would be 
justified, looking merely at the condition 
of the Irish tenantry aad the position of 
this House with respect to the question 
which deeply interests that tenantry 
from an agricultural point of view, in 
saying that the condition of the Irish 
tenantry is widely different at the pre- 
sent time from what it was wheu he 
first entered Parliament. But the objec- 
tion of the hon. Member to a great ex- 
tent was based on what the Bill did not 
contain. He did not, however, state to 
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the House one objection as to what the 
Bill did contain. The hon. Member 
asserted with some plausibility that the 
Bill had been brought in by the Govern- 
ment at the dictation of the Irish land- 
lords for the purpose of allowing them 
to sell their land at.an inflated price. 
I do not appeal to the hon. Member to 
say whether that is a statement which 
in calm moments, and with a knowledge 
of the facts, will bear examination. It 
ispossible that in one or two cases, in 
the wide range of the operation of the 
Act, a mistake may have been made, 
but necessarily you must look at the 
eaten asa whole. If Her Majesty’s 

overnment had asked Parliament to 
enable them to meet the demands which 
the Irish landlords had made in their 
conference in Dublin the other day, and. 
which were referred to by the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), then I 
could understead a charge of that kind 
being brought forward. Butin the con- 
ference of landlords in Dublia the other 
day, if I recollect aright, there was no 
allusion to the action of the Govern- 
ment. Their demands were of a quite 
different character, and I have seen 
nothing either in the utterances of the 
Government, or in those of the land- 
lords, which would lead me to suppose 
that the demands of the Irish landlords 
at that conference in Dublin were of a 
character likely to receive the support of 
the Government or the attention of the 
country. I do not think the hon. Gen- 
tleman seriously contends that 17 years’ 
purchase on the judicial rent is an in- 
flated price. The figures, at all events, 
approximate to that amount, and it can- 
not be said, looking to the price of land 
in Ireland in former disturbed times, 
that there is any justification for the 
statement that there is an inflation in 
the prices given to Irish landlords. 
The hon. Gentleman seomed to assume 
that the landlords made use of the 
Act which has been passed, and 
which it is now sought to extend, for the 
purpose of exacting from the tenantry 
arrears which they could not otherwise 
obtain. But I thought it was the case 
when a bargain was made between a 
landlord and tenant for the completion 
of a sale to the tenant that the 
arrears were wiped off as a part of the 
bargain. [Cries of “No!” from the 
Home Rule Members.}] Does the hon. 
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Gentleman contend that the arrears are 
included in the price? [Cries of 
‘*Yes!”’}] And that the price isincreased 
by the amount of the arrears? [ Renewed 
cries of ‘‘Yes!”] Then, if that be so, I 
cannot understand how the price of land 
in Ireland is so low as 17 years’ pur- 
chase. Without doubt, if the arrears 
which have been accumulated on many 
estates for many years are included in 
the price of the land, surely that price 
must have exceeded 17 years’ purchase, 
and must have approximated to 20 years’ 
purchase. It would be well if that 
statement of the hon. Gentleman were to 
leave the realm of imagination and enter 
into the domain of proof. Until it does 
so it must be difficult for hon. Members 
taking an impartial view of this matter to 
accept the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man in its entirety. The hon. Member 
declared that a large portion of the 
operation of the Act had been confined 
to the estates of absentee landlords, and 
that their tenantry had profited by the 
Act rather than the tenantry of rack- 
renting landlords. But the hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned that the largest opera- 
tions which have taken place under the 
Act took place on the estates of the 
Duke of Abercorn. Yet the hon. Gen- 
tleman will not say for a moment that 
the Duke of Abercorn has been an absen- 
tee landlord. Indeed, I doubt whether 
any landlord in Ireland is more entitled 
to the approbation of the Irish commu- 
nity for endeavouring to do his duty than 
the non-rackrenting landlord. The 
hon. Member did not mention by name 
any absentee landlord who had profited 
by the Act. 

Mr. PARNELL: I mentioned as 
absentee landlords the London Oom- 

anies, and as an example of the larger 
andowners on whose estates no par- 
ticular crisis existed I mentioned the 
Duke of Abercorn. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Of course the London Companies stand 
on a footing of their own, and if that 
question were examined by the House 
with any care, I think it is not at all 
unlikely that the views which the hon. 
-Member holds and those which I hold 
would not, perhaps, very widely differ. 
But the hon. Member seems to complain 
that the Act has not yet operated in con- 
gested districts—in Mayo, andin Galway, 
and, I suppose, in parts of Donegal. 
Well, no doubt the allegation of the 
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hon. Member in that respect is not open 
to contradiction ; but there are causes at 
work still in the congested districts 
which would prevent operations con- 
nected with the investment of money in 
land on a very wide area. There is 
hardly that amount of tranquillity and 
that amount of security in certain parts 
of Ireland which may be considered to 
be congested that is favourable to the 
rogress of peasant proprietors. But I 
ope that by the exertions now bein 
made for the restoration of order, an 
with the assistance and example of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who have great 
influence in their country, the system of 
peasant proprietary may be introduced 
even in these congested and somewhat 
disturbed districts. That is not a 
matter which we can dwell upon at 
present with satisfaction, or one which 
we can afford to overlook. The hon. 
Member also objected to the fact that 
there was nothing in this Bill which 
would conciliate national sentiment. 
Now, I appeal to the hon. Memberasa 
shrewd man of business whether in a Bill 
which deals solely with hard dry matters 
of fact—with investments of money and re- 
payments of money—it is easy to intro- 
duce some romance of national sentiment. 
The two subjects are totally different. 
National sentiment and national feelin 
and aspirations areadmireable things, an 
I should be the last to throw discredit 
upon them, but I really think that where 
we are dealing with the investment of 
money and the risk to the British tax- 
payer, the less we have to do with 
sentiment the better. Before I = 
away from the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman I should like to ask him this. 
He said he was entirely in favour of 
the principle of the Bill—namely, the 
introduction of peasant proprietorship. 
I have a right to ask him whether, if he 
does not approve, what alternative he 
would propose. May we understand 
that the hon. Member was arguing in 
favour of the proposal made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 
1880. Is that the land purchase of which 
the hon. Member is enamoured? I know 
of no other purchase scheme except that 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian and the Small Holdings Bill. 
The hon. Member will not accept the 
Bill now before the House. hat I 
want is for him, as the leader of Irish 
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opinion, to tell us what alternative pro- 
posal he would accept. I think that is 
a perfectly fair question. 

Mr. PARNELL: I have said that I 
would accept the Bill if the danger 
conaected with it were removed by a 
provision dealing with arrears. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I do not think I should be right to go 
into the question of arrears to-night. 
That question was fully considered by 
the House in the last debate, and I 
think the House has pronounced judg- 
ment upon it. I was in favour in 1887 
of the Government dealing with arrears 
in @ manner more or less calculated to 
secure the approval of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, al I adhere to that opinion 
at the present moment. I rather think it 
is just possible, judging from the expres- 
sion which have fallen from the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland and from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last 
debate, that the Government still have 
it in their minds, and that they will pro- 
bably before long have to make pro- 
posals to the House on the question of 
arrears. [Mr. W. O’Brien: Silence 
gives consent.] I gather that the ob- 
jection which the Irish Party as a whole 
take to the Bill is that they are unable 
to agree to a Bill of this character 
while coercion is in existence in 
their country. That was the posi- 
tion taken up pretty strongly by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), and it secured the approval of 
most of his Colleagues. I should like 
to ask on that point this question— Does 
the existence of coercion, or what is 
called coercion, so vex and irritate the 
Irish Members and the Irish people 
that as long as it lasts they are deter- 
mined that no measure of any sort or 
kind shall be passed for Ireland? [ Cries 
of “No!” from the Home Rule Mem- 
bers.| I thought that could not be the 
case. The Irish Party are far too intel- 
ligent and far too patriotic to place 
themselves in a position in which they 
could be held up to public ridicule as 
men cutting off their noses in order to 
spite their own faces. But I gather that 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo is that the existence 
of the Criminal Law in Ireland in its 
present condition hinders the transac- 
tions undertaken under this Bill, and 
that it operates prejudicially to them. 
Now, I own frankly, though, perhaps, it 
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may be owing to my want of judgment, 
that I cannot follow that opinion up—it 
seems to me to be absolutely untenable. 
I should be inclined to suggest that the 
existence of the Criminal Law in Ireland 
in its present condition would facilitate 
those oe in land purchase. You 
cannot have ownership taken up by the 
State for the tenant unless you have 
throughout the country perfect freedom 
from all intimidation, either by indi- 
viduals or by organizations, to prevent 
the voluntary action of the persons who 
may be wishing to operate under the 
Aet. Will any hon. Member from Ire- 
land tell the House in what way the 
administration of the Criminal Law can 
possibly impede the free action either of 
the landlord or of the tenant in bringing 
the Act into operation? Does it pre- 
vent the hon. Members from Ireland, 
who consider the tenartry to be under 
their special charge, from watching 
most carefully over every operation of 
this kind? [Cries of “‘ Yes!” ] In what 
way? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork Oo., 
N.E.): We are sent to gaol for ad- 
vising them. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
In what way is it possible ? If an estate 
in the County of Mayo or Galway is to 
be the subject of sale and purchase, will 
not the hon. Member for East Mayo be 
at perfect liberty to examine into the 
whole of these proposals and to advise 
the tenantry? | Cries of “‘No!’’] 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Unfor- 
tunately for the noble Lord’s argument, 
I was deprived of my liberty for doing 


80. 

Lorpv RANDCLPH CHURCHILL: 
If I were to follow the hon. Member 
into that, I should be led into a t 
controversy. I express a very confident 
opinion that there is nothing whatever 
in the present administration of the 
Oriminal Law in Ireland which need 
prevent any Member of his Party from 
watching most carefully every operation 
undertaken under this Bill, and from 
giving whatever advice he may think fit 
to the tenants, provided that that ad- 
vice is in accordance with the law of the 
land and with the preservation of the 
public peace. I now turn away from the 
objections of hon. Members for Ireland 
to this Bill, which have been mainly of 
the character which I have described, to 
the objections which have been taken 
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by the English Members of Parliament. 
Now, Sir, the main objection which is 
taken by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
all his supporters, and which is ex- 
re pointedly by the right; hon. 

ember for Neweastle (Mr. John 
Morley), is that this Bill, if it stood 
absolutely by itself, might be considered 
more or less favourably ; but that the 
great objection, the fatal objection, to it 
is that itis the precursor of similar mea- 
sures founded upon similar lines. That 
is the main objection. There are minor 
objections to which I may for a moment 
allude. It was said by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and dwelt upon bya Scotch 

ember yesterday, that we should never 
offer to English or Scotch tenants the 
proposals now made to Irish agricul- 
tural tenants, and that we have 
no right to make proposals for 
Ireland which we should not think 
of making for England or Scotland. 
But if that objection be true, the circum- 
stances of the land in England and 
Scotland are not analogous to the eir- 
cumstances in Ireland. And, moreover, 
if you had on the part of the agri- 
cultural population of England a great 
demand for State assistance for the pur- 
pose of enabling the occupiers to pur- 
chase their freeholds, abalonsiy the 
Parliamentary majority would have to 
consider that demand, and consider it 
seriously and favourably, just in the 
same way as Parliament had to consider 
the demand of a certain portion of the 
agricultural population for allotments. 
But it is notorious that there is ab- 
solutely no demand in any part of 
England. [An hon. Memszr: Oh, 
oh!] The hon. Member who says 
‘*Oh!” may be able to correct me after- 
wards in debate; but I know of no 
demand whatever in England or Scot- 
land on the part of the agricultural 
community for advances from the State 
for the purpose of buying their hold- 
ings. I know of no part of the country 
where such a demand exists. There 
w:s @ minor objection taken by the 
hon. Member for South Salford (Mr. 
» Howorth), to which he seemed to attach 
importance—that the effect of this Bill 
would be to bring about, as it were, the 
enforced exile from Ireland of the 
persons now called landlords in that 
country—that the Bill would lead to the 
rapid disappearance of resident gentry 
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in Ireland. If I thought that such 
would be the effect of this Bill or any 
legislation of the kind, I should certainly 
oppose it. But Iam convinced that it 
can have no such result, The landlord 
who sells his estate sells only the estate 
which is in the occupation of the tenants. 
But the hon. Gentleman entirely left 
that out of the calculation. Everyone 
who has travell sd in Ireland must know 
that Ireland is studded all over with 
beautiful and attractive demesnes, and 
which, if undisturbed by the ‘‘ alarms 
and excursions’’ of tenants and agents 
or Land Leaguers, will remain in the 
peaceful possession of resident land- 
lords. The great attraction of these 
demesnes, together with the attraction 
of climate and all descriptions of sport, 
will always bring to Ireland, or keep in 
Ireland, that class of resident gentry 
whose existence in any country is, I 
think it will be agreed on all hands, 
certainly most conducive to the welfare 
and prosperity of that country. It must 
be remembered by the hon. Member for 
Salford and those who take a similar 
view that this Bill does not buy out the 
landlords in any sense of the word. It 
merely gets rid of the encumbrances on 
the land. I now come to the main 
objection to the Bill—and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
expressed it very well. He said— 

**T object to the Bill, because it pledges the 
House to land purchase, and to land purchase 
on the lines of the Ashbourne Act.”’ 

I beg leave to disagree entirely with that 
statement, and I do so entirely from a 
financial point of view. I think it is as 
certain as anything in this world can be 
that no Bill similar to this is likely to be 
presented to Parliament, and I will 
explainwhy. ‘The position of the House 
of Commons with regard to this matter 
is a rather composite one. We are, 
as regards Ireland, in the position of 
trustees who possess an estate of great 
value, and an estate with which we do 
not mean to part, and whose duty it is 
to develop and improve that estate, if 
possible, by all prudent and legitimate 
means. But at the same time, we are, 
as regards the taxpayer, in the position 
of trustees who are in the possession 
of funds which they have no right 
to invest or expend except in sound and 
legitimate and safe investments. There- 
fore it is a composite position whieh we 
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of a composite character. The reason 
why I feel absolutely certain that no 
similar Bill will ever be introduced by a 
responsible Government is that, as a 
financial operation as distinguished from 
a political experiment, it is not good 
enough. I confidently anticipate that 
in these rerarks I shall carry with me 
the approbation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I will tell the House why I think that 
the proposal of a measure such as 
this on a large scale is impossible. It 
is that the security for these advances 
is totally insufficient. Now, Sir, the 
risk arising from insufficient security as 
applied to the sum of £5,000,000 may 
not be great, and it may be a risk in- 
significant compared with the advan- 
tages which you may perhaps derive from 
the expenditure of £10,000,000. But 
the risk arising from insufficient security 
would be far too great for this House 
to undertake if the proposal contem- 
plated the employment of a larger sum. 
I will prove to the House exactly why 
thatis. In the first place, I entirely agree 
with those who have said that it would 
never do to make the State the im- 
mediate landlord of the Irish tenants. 
That is an argument which I believe 
will find universal acceptance from all 
quarters of the House. I agree entirely 
with the able and ingenious views which 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) took upon that when he pointed 
out the risk of imposing what would 
amount to direct taxation, a sort of poll 
tax, upon the great majority of the 
Irish people. But what I would dwell 
upon for a moment is this—that the 
danger of making the State the im- 
mediate landlord of the Irish tenantry 
was presented to the House of Com- 
mons in the most aggravated form in 
the proposal of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. There the State was 
to advance money practically to the 
Irish tenants in @ very large sum for 
the purchase of their land, and the 
powers of resistance by the Irish ten- 
ants in case they should be disinclined 
to repay were fixed and concentrated 
and effectuated in a Parliament which 
had absolutely dependent upon it an 
Executive Government, and an Execu- 
tive Government dependent upon the 
action of the absolute majority in Par- 
liament. That would have been a most 
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formidable obstacle for the British to 
overcome, in the event of there bein 
adopted any doctrine of repudiation. 
know that the right hon. Gentleman at- 
tached immense importance to the po- 
sition of the Receiver General. ut 
what has always struck me was that 
the Irish Parliament and Irish Execu- 
tive, if they so desired, would have 
nothing more to do with the Receiver 
General than to send a couple of police- 
men, and firmly but gently convey that 
gentleman to Kingstown pierand put him 
on a steam packet for Holyhead — of 
course giving him a first-class ticket to 
London. My belief is that “all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men” 
would never be able to reinstate that 
gentleman. Passing away from this, 
there is a general agreement in the 
House that the policy of making the 
State the immediate landlord of the 
whole Irish tenantry is a policy full of 
risks and full of dangers. That is one 
reason why I think no measure on these 
lines will be again laid before Parlia- 
ment. Uuder these two Bills it is caleu- 
lated that 20,000 or 25,000 tenant- 
owners may be created. That is an ex- 
perimental number, but it is not a 
number which is likely to endanger the 
State, and probably in that number 
you have reached the limits of prudence. 
Now I come to the financial risks. The 
security is perfectly insufficient for a 
large outlay. What is the security for 
the repayment of the loan? Nothing 
whatever but the land. I say that isan 
insufficient security where you advance 
the whole of the purchase-money. 
Under an ordinary mortgage in this 
country, if you wanted to buy land, you 
might leave half the purchase-money. 
In towns you might be able to have 
three-quarters. But in Ireland you ad- 
vance the whole purchase-money on the 
security of the land. That, I say, is an 
utterly insufficient security. [An hon. 
Memser: We have only to advance 
four-fifths.] I knew somebody would 
tell me four-fifths, and that is exactly 
what I am coming to, and I am anxious 
to dissipate the argument that there is a 
security in the retention by the State of 
the one-fifth of the purchase money. It 
is an absolute misuse of the word 
security. If you advance £10,000, and 
hold back £2,000, where is the security 
for the £8,000? How is your £8,000 
covered? By nothing but the land 
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itself. The retention of the one-fifth 
by the State is not a security, it is a 
limitation of the loan. ut the 
House must recollect that in 15 
years this security will have dis- 
appeared, that in 15 pa if the 
tenant has paid £2,000 of the £10,000 
advanced, the security has gone—in 
other words, all the security that will 
remain for the £8,000 will be the land. 
Iam using this argument to dissipate 
the objections taken by the Opposition 
—[Zaughter |—you do not wait till the 
finish of the sentence—the objections 
taken by the Opposition that these pro- 
posals will be repeated. I am inclined 
to think that these proposals cannot be 
repeated. I wish to distinguish broadly 
between large financial operations and 
justifiable political experiments. [ Laugh- 
ter.] What I desire to say is that large 
financial operations will never be pro- 
posed to the House of Commons. It 
has been argued that this Bill will lead 
to other Bills of a similar character, and 
that is the argument to which I wish, 
if the Hoase will allow me, to address 
myself. I have shown that the reten- 
tion of one-fifth is in no sense of the 
word a security at all; but now I come 
to what is supposed to be another 
security, and that, I think, it is not im- 
possible to destroy; and this is the 
argument mentioned by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) to the effect that the tenant’s 
interest in his holding would constitute 
a security—the interest in his holding 
conferred on the tenant by the Land 
Act of 1881—and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General wished the House to 
be under the impression that the tenant, 
in consequence of the Act of 1881, had 
something more to offer in the way of 
security than if that Act had not been 
passed. I think the argument was put 
in this way, and Zhe Zimes states it ina 
leading article to-day. At the close of 
the article The Times says— 

‘Finally, it must never be forgotten that 
the Irish tenant has already an interest in the 
land, the tenant-right, which is worth as much 
as, and frequently more than, the landlord’s 
interest, the fee-simple.” 

That appears to me to be the most 
absurd idea that ever was pro- 
unded in a rational organ of pub- 
ic opinion, or even of the most auda- 
cious debater. I think the hon. and 
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forgotten, or did not know, that that 
fallacy was settled in the debate in 
1885, and that his Predecessor, the 
Solicitor or Attorney General—now Mr. 
Justice Holmes—was, on the instruc- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
posted at the Table for no other purpose 
than to destroy it. It is obvious on the 
smallest consideration that tenant-right, 
or the interest of the tenant in his hold- 
ing, exists only where there is a ten- 
ancy, for when a tenant is converted 
into an owner all the interest that he 
had as a tenant in the land absolutely 
disappears. [An hon. Memser: That 
is a quibble.}] An hon. Member be- 
hind me says that is a quibble. It is 
no quibble at all, because the impres- 
sion that was conveyed to the House was 
that the Irish tenant had more to offer 
in the way of security on account of 
tenant-right than if he had no tenant- 
right. Asa matter of fact, the moment 
the tenant becomes the owner the 
security vanishes, and he is simply in 
the position of the owner paying interest 
on the mortgage. I think it would be 
most dangerous and most improper if 
these delusions were not pointed out, 
because otherwise there might get 
abroad in the public mind that they 
might invest public money without in- 
curring dangers they meet within other 
countries. Now I know that probably 
it will be argued by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby—who 
may speak in this debate—that my 
criticisms on the insufficiency of the 
security are fatal to this Bill. But I do 
not think that that is a fair, or by any 
means a fair, argument. What I have 
endeavoured to point out is this, that 
the fears that this was the forerunner 
of larger proposals dealing with large 
sums of money are not justified, for I 
believe I have shown that no Bill largely 
dealing with public money can be pre- 
sented to Parliament. But this Bill is 
for the purpose of continuing a political 
experiment which has been well begun, 
and which heretofore has been attended 
with the most encouraging results ; and 
arich nation like the United Knigdom 
ean afford to indulge in political experi- 
ments. | Laughter. | Well, a great deal 
of public money has been expended in 
moe of a less promising nature. 
I do not argue that the £10,000,000 are 
unsecured. On the contrary, they are 
secured on land. All I argue is that 
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the security is insufficient, and that you 
may risk this security for £10,000,000 
when you dare not risk a larger sum. 
There is one more financial reason that 
I may venture to offer to the House why 
a Bill on the lines of this measure deal- 
ing with larger sums never can be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and this, again, 
is a reason that does not operate on 
£10,000,000, but which would be fatal 
to a Bill dealing with a larger sum. 
Perhaps the House is not aware of the 
nature of this objection. The objection 
lies in the very narrow margin which 
exists between the rate at which the 
Treasury can borrow and the rate at 
which the Treasury lend—I should 
rather say the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. Under the Act of 1885 the 
Commissioners advance money at 3 per 
cent, but the National Debt Commis- 
sioners are barely able to borrow money 
at something under a fraction of 3 per 
cent. The margin then only amounts 
to 2s. 6d. per cent. That has to cover 
all the expenses of administration in 
every Department, and various other 
expenses. This margin has many duties 
to perform, and, moreover, it is a 
margin which may disappear any day, 
because—and tho right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
confirm me in this—circumstances very 
easy to foresee might make it impossible 
for the National Debt Commissioners to 
raise their money at less than 3 per cent, 
possibly 3} per cent. In that case 
the State would be put to a positive 
loss. Agaiu, I say that it is impossible 
for the country to undertake to advance 
large sums of money—£20,000,000, 
£30,000,000, or £50,000,000—at any- 
thing like this rate. It would be most 
insecure, most risky, and most danger- 
ous, and almost certainly a losing opera- 
tion. I have shown that, as regards 
insufficiency of security and insufficiency 
of margin of interest, it is absolutely 
impossible that any large measure of 
land purchase can be produced to Parlia- 
ment on the lines of the present Bill. 
May I, in conclusion, say why I support 
the Bill as submitted to Parliament? I 
support it in the first place because it is 
not a large Bill. It is rather like the 
poor woman’s illegitimate child—at any 
rate it is not a large one. And I support 
the Bill for the reason, which is a very 
sound one, and which is this, that it 
provides for the continuation of a 
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machinery and the renewal of a Depart- 
ment which has, by general consent, 
been admirably conducted, and which 
has gained a vast amount of credit and 
experience in dealing with transactions 
of a most complicated and difficult 
character, and I do hold that it would 
be an act of the most reckless folly on 
the part of the Government and the 
House of Commons to allow that 
machinery and that Department to die 
out. It may be said that £5,000,000 is 
a large sum to be invested for that 
purpose. Of the £5,000,000, £1,000,000 
has already practically gone, so that 
really we are only placing £4,000,000 at 
the disposal of the Department. Well, 
the £4,000,000 will probably be ex- 
hausted in less than two years. Sales 
are sure to be accelerated, and the 
£5,000,000 lasted less than three years. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite ought to 
modify their objections on that account. 
What does their Leader say? He 
said—‘‘I oppose this Bill because this 
means postponing the land purchase 
in Ireland,’ and 1 have shown that there 
is nothing whatever in this Bill whichcan 
prevent the Government coming next year 
or the year after with proposals in 
another form, or larger proposals for 
land purchase. Therefore, I support 
£5,000,000, because it does allow 
an ample margin of time. Land pur- 
chase cannot be approached hastily. It 
is a subject which requires the deepest 
deliberation. I see nothing objection- 
able in the sum of £5,000,000, because 
it allows a sufficient margin of time. I 
will not detain the House with any 
further observations, although there are 
certain arguments I should like to have 
brought forward with reference to other 
indirect and ultimate effects of this mea- 
sure. I support the Bill simply be- 
cause, as I have said before, it does not 
involve appreciable risk; because it 
can never be a precedent for measures 
on a larger scale involving large ex- 
penditure on land purchase ; because it 
continues the machinery necessary for 
the welfare of Ireland ; because I know, 
by all the reports, that it repeats an ex- 
periment which has had satisfactory 
results among the tenantry of Ireland, 
and because it has stimulated in all 
parts of Ireland an honourable ambition 
on the part of the occupier to own the 
land that he tills, and tends largely to 
remove many sources of irritation and 
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ill-will. Sir, under these circumstances, 
when the Bill is looked at fairly, and 
not from a Party point of view—I do 
not think I have dealt with it from a 
Party point of view—it must be seen 
that many of the dangers which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have conjured up 
are entirely imaginary, and are hardly 
worthy of the great Party which they 
represent. Why should we not, if we 
can, try and find out something with 
regard to Ireland upon which we can 
allagree? There is general agreement 
as to the principles of the Bill. (ino! oe 
It has been admitted on all sides of the 
House [ ‘‘ No!”’}; as regards the creation 
of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, at 
any rate four-fifths of the House are in 
favour of it. We are pursuing an ex- 
periment tending towards that end— 
an experiment, in its present form, un- 
attended with danger, and I do really 
appeal with some confidence to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, after the elaborate 
and exhaustive discussion which has 
taken place, whether we might not now 
allow the Bill to go forward, and turn 
the attention of the House to the more 
special subjects for the consideration of 
which the Autumn Session was specially 
convened. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I offer my apologies 
to the House, after having detained it 
at some length the other day, for so soon 
intruding upon its indulgence again; 
but I think the majority of the House 
will agree that in my position as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer I have a par- 
ticular responsibility in this matter from 
the financial point of view. The Go- 
vernment certainly cannot complain of 
the general course of the debate, and 
certainly it is not the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who should regret that 
the greatest possible attention has been 
paid throughout to the position of the 
English taxpayer. I have seen in the 
speeches of many hon. Members two 
strong currents of feeling, not incom- 
patible, but both natural. One is that 
we should go forward with a great 
scheme of land purchase for Ireland, 
the other that at the same time it 
should be so arranged that no possible 
burden or liability should fall upon 
the British taxpayer. Now, the House 
seemed at one time to jeer the remark 
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South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) when he alluded to the 
agreement that there might be upon 
this question between himself and myself. 
I venture at once to say that with the 
greater portion of his remarks, except 
in regard to the security offered under 
this Bill, I concur toa very large extent. 
It is a perfectly legitimate position for 
the noble Lord to take up that this is an 
experiment involving a certain amount 
of risk, and that, nevertheless, it is right 
to make the experiment. We might 
appeal even to hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; they too might 
think that for the sake of the pacification 
of Ireland it was not wrong but, on the 
contrary, expedient to ask the British 
taxpayer to make the experiment. Be- 
cause the House will not forget that 
under the Arrears Bill proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 
1882 not an indirect liability alone, but 
a direct charge was placed on the pub- 
lic funds for the discharge of a portion 
of the arrears due to landlords, and 
when we are taunted with introducing 
a measure for the relief of landlords, 
the House might well reflect on that 
measure which involved an outlay 
of funds belonging to the State of no 
less than £950,000. That was the de- 
mand made in 1882, and I appeal to 
that precedent as justifying the con- 
tention of the noble Lord that, even if 
there was a serious risk in this experi- 
ment, it nevertheless was one which 
might legitimately be tried within the 
limits and to the extent to which we 
are now appealing to the House. It is 
not the Government but its opponents 
who from the first have been anxious to 
contend that this demand for a further 
£5,000,000 must lead necessarily to 
further demands of £20,000,000, 
£30,000,000, or £50,000,000. We have 
maintained from the beginning that that 
was an absolute and entire misrepre- 
sentation, whether of the natural results 
of the experiment or of the intentions of 
the Government. We take up the posi- 
tion of the noble Lord; we do not wish 
this process of purchase to be arrested. 
We do not wish the machinery to be 
stopped. We are satisfied with the 
result of the experiment so far, and we 
are not prepared to take the responsi- 
bility of bringing it toan end, and for 
that reason—not in redemption of our 
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ledge to attempt to deal with the great 

_and Question in Ireland, not in re- 
demption of our pledge to see whether 
we can devise some scheme which would 
apply to the whole of Ireland, or such 
portions as it would be most desirable to 
deal with-—we propose the present mea- 
sure, but simply as a limited and tem- 
porary expedient justified by what has 
gone before, and restricted to such an 
amount as may enable us to tide over 
the interval between our present pro- 
posal and that which it will be our duty, 
and we hope it may be in our power, to 
make. So far, therefore, from object- 
ing to the speech of the noble Lord, in 
which he showed that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible to come 
fora further demand of this character to 
the House of Commons, I am not sorry 
that he has exposed the futile apprehen- 
sion that we should go forward from 
£5,000,000 to £10,000,000, and from 
that to those unlimited amounts which 
did not frighten the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian in 
1886. At the same time the House 
will expect that I should deal with that 
portion of the speech of the noble Lord 
in which he attacked the security for our 
present advance. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I did not attack the security for the 
present advance ; I showed that there 
was not security for the future. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The noble lord did 
not say that the loss was great; but in 
a perfectly proper way he did attack the 
security in this sense—that he denied 
that the one-fifth retained by the State 
ought to be considered as security at all, 
and he further dealt with the difficulty 
that there is no margin. With regard 
to the latter point, I am very much in 
agreement with the noble Lord. The 
margin is extremely small, and it would 
not be justifiable to continue so small 
a margin for such large transactions 
as some hon. Members think may follow 
upon the present Bill. Ido not dispute 
the noble Lord’s statements. I am 
glad he has placed them before the 
House, because there is a general im- 
pression, and a dangerous impression, 
against which every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to protest, that it is 
possible for us to borrow at 2? per cent 
or 2 per cent occasionally on short loans, 
and therefore that we can lend at very 
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cheap rates for every purpose for which 
public money is wanted. That is a de- 
lusion. The possibility of borrowing on 
Treasury Bille gives the publio the im- 
pression that Government can borrow at 
these very low rates, and might even lend 
below 3 per cent. But that impression is 
an entirely erroneous one. Therefore I 
do not atall dissent from that portion 
of the argument of the noble Lord. But 
when I come to his argument with 
regard to the one-fifth which is retained 
and not paid out, I am sorry to say 
I cannot be in agreement with him. 
The result of his argument would be 
that when you act as bankers be- 
tween two parties, and when you 
guarantee a transaction, your liability 
is as great if you pay out the whole 
purchase money as if you paid out only 
four-fifths. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said that the retention of one-fifth 
was, accurately speaking, a limitation 
of liability, but not actually a secu- 
rity. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I remember the 
phrase, and I thought it an extremely 
happy one. But at the same time, to 
my mind, a limitation of liability when 
I have gone bankrupt is very much the 
same asa payment. If you limit your 
liability, you are practically limiting 
your advance. That appears to me to 
be a proposition which cannot b2 denied. 
The cheers, however, with which that 
part of the argument of the noble Lord 
was greeted on the other side of the 
House seezaed to indicate that in their 
opinion we might under this Bill just as 
well have paid out the whole money to 
the landlords as retained a portion. 
[‘*No, no!” } I will put it to the test. 
Will hon. Gentlemen, who seem to at- 
tach no value to this one-fifth, put an 
Amendment on the Paper saying that 
we are to pay out the whole five-fifths 
to the landlord, because the retention of 
one-fifth only limits our liability? The 
landlords are very sorry not to have this 
paid out to them; they think it a con- 
siderable security to the State. It is a 
security in this sense—that we are not 
liable for the whole purchase-money, 
but only for four-fifths, and the remain- 
ing one-fifth diminishes the advance we 
make upon the land, and therefore 
makes it a safer operation than other- 
wise it would be. 
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Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Only for 15 years. 

Mr. GOSOHEN : I am obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman, because I hope to 
show that it is not correct to say that it 
is only for 15 years. The right hon. 
Gentleman will be aware that the instal- 
ments which are paid represent 34 per 
cent for interest and % per cent for 
the repayment of capital — that is 
to say, that 17s. 6d. of every £4 
paid as an instalment goes to repay the 
advance, so that by the time the 15 
years have elapsed, one-fifth of the 
capital originally advanced has been 
paid off. During the 15 years before 
which you do not pay out the deposit of 
one-fifth the tenant has not only to pay 
yon interest but also the instalments. 
Those instalments you keep; they go 
towards the reduction of the general 
advance made. Therefore at the ter- 
mination of the 15 years you stand in 
the position of having a portion of 
your advance paid off. I test it by this. 
It cannot be to the advantage of the 
tenant that you should keep the one- 
fifth, and it certainly is not to the 
advantage of the landlord. It is there- 
fore to the advantage of the State, which 
holds back a certain portion of the pur- 
chase-money until an equivalent portion 
has been put into its pocket through 
the repayment of a certain amount of 
capital every year by the tenant. With 
regard to the third objection of the 
noble Lord as to the security offered by 
the tenant-right, I think he was cheered 
by an hon. Gentleman below the Gang- 
way in his argument that the existence 
of the tenant-right did not add to 
the security in this case; that the 
fee merged in one man, and conse- 
quently that the tenant-right would no 
longer exist. But the tenant-right in 
many cases represents the improvements 
of the tenant, and therefore it must dis- 
tinctly add to the value. What is paid 
in the purchase-money is not 17 years’ 
purchase of the value of the tenement ; 
it is 17 years ofthe rent. The rent does 
not represent the whole value of the 
tenement, as there is an additional value 
vested in the tenant himself. There- 
fore, you have two values, which would 
be immediately discovered if the tenancy 
were put up for sale at any time. Here 


ou have what appears to me to be a 
egitimate security for these transac- 


tions. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
How can the holding be worth more 
than it will fetch in the market ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It appears to me 
that the owner can only sell that which 
he has got. He can only sell the judicial 
rent, and that does not include the value 
of the tenant’s improvements. Sup- 
posing it were asked, if the tenant in 
the value he put upun his holding in- 
cluded the amount he was going to pay 
the landlord and also the amount repre- 
senting his own interest—the price re- 
presenting the two—what would be the 
position with regard to the 17 years’ 
purchase? It would then have to be 
reduced by such an amount as would 
represent the tenant’s interest, and if 
that interest was sometimes half the 
value of the estate it wou!d represent not 
17 years, but possibly eight or nine years. 
But the contention is that you have paid 
the Jandlord 17 times the judicial rent. 
We have heard that these are exorbitant 
judicial rents which are multiplied by 
17, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby has, for the first 
time, reeognized that in this price of 17 
years there is included a most valuable 
asset which does not belong to the land- 
lord, and which therefore is being paid 
by the tenant. As to the full value, you 
can test it, as I have said, by putting up 
one of these tenancies for sale. You 
will see then whether or not it will fetch 
anything in addition to the amount that 
has been paid to the landlord. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) : 
Who will buy ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will answer. Who 
will buy? A large number of persons, 
who are most anxious to buy unless they 
are prevented by the hon. Gentleman 
and his friends. There will be no 
fear of buyers being found when the 
restraint is removed which is being put 
in the way of the operation of this Act 
which we are asking the House to ex- 
tend. That Act has been successful in 
spite of the endeavours that have been 
made to thwart its action. Hon. Mem- 
bers now come forward and say that 
they are entirely in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Act, but no one would bo- 
lieve that that was so from their attitude 
and the methods and measures which 
they have adopted in Ireland in order to 
prevent the tenants making use of the 
advantages which this Act confers. I 
have been led astray from my argument 
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by the observation of the hon. Member. I 
was endeavouring to show that the noble 
Lord’s argument in regard to the small 
margin is in the main correct, but I do 
not hold that the security is such as he 
has described. I think the security is 
infinitely better. I agree with him, 
however, that it certainly would be un- 
safe to put ourselves in the position of 
landlords to the whole people of Ireland 
on the basis of such a measure as this. 
I trust [ have not displeased the noble 
Lord by the attitude which I have 
taken up. I am glad of the support of 
the noble Lord against the view of hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite, 
and I am also glad of his support in 
the defence of the British taxpayer. 
The hon. Gentleman the junior Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) sug- 
gested yesterday that private enterprize 
might possibly deal with this matter, 
and he argued that if the security was 
good—and in this he touches upon the 
topic I have been discussing—private 
enterprize might itself undertake these 
great operations. Yes; but what chance 
has private enterprize in Ireland in 
the present condition of things? Why 
is it that private enterprize which we 
should wish to see taking the place 
of State action is in Ireland helpless, 
paralyzed, and perfectly unable to 
perform those functions which it per- 
forms so well in other parts of the 
United Kingdom? It is because there 
has been that invariable desire to tear 
up all contracts. Without the sanctity 
of contract it is impossible that private 
enterprize can do its duty. If there 
were private individuals or private asso- 
ciations desirous of lending money for 
the purpose of these operations, they 
would be at once denounced as enemies 
to the people of Ireland, as they have 
been before, and every attempt would 
be made to break the agreements into 
which private enterprize might enter. It 
is for that reason that we find ourselves 
in the sad position of having to bring the 
State itself into contact with so many 
tenants. It is on account of the failure 
of private enterprize, it is on account 
of that serious state of things which 
has been brought about in Ireland, 
that we have had to take the course 
which we have marked out. With 
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regard to the rate of interest, there is 
no advantage given to the landlords in 
the present case. The general reduction 
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of the rate of Oonsols has serious! 

diminished the advantage to the land- 
lords under these proceedings compared 
with the Bill of 1885, because at that 
time the landlords could invest the four- 
fifths placed at their disposal in Consols 
giving them 3 per cent, while now they 
get only 23 per cent. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington has replied 
to the arguments which were raised by 
the hon. Member for Cork, but there 
was one remark of the hon. Member 
to which I should like to call attention. 
He said that he objected to provisions 
which were not in the Bill rather than 
to those which were in it, and he said that 
there was no provision to enable the State, 
which provided the money, to settle what 
estates should be dealt with, and he 
urged that the estates being dealt with 
were in the wrong quarters. But would 
it be wise to give the State the selection 
of the estates to be bought under the 
present Bill? I ask the House what 
charges of corruption, jobbery, and 
patronage, and every kind of insinua- 
tion would not come from quarters 
where we are not quite unused to 
such insinuations ? What charges would 
be brought against the Government 
if it were to select the particular es- 
tates to be dealt with under the Bill? 
We have gone on principle that the 
voluntary action of landlords and 
tenants should be the basis of all these 
purchases. Hon. Members have con- 
tended that large estates have been 
sold under this arrangement, and that 
we have not got sufficient evidence of 
sales in districts where we should most 
desire to see tenants become owners of 
their holdings. Now, with regard to 
large estates, it is said that the Duke of 
So-and-so and such-and-such a company 
have “walked off” with an immense 
amount of public money, representing 
the alleged high price of the property 
which they sell. I demur to these 
phrases, which seem to indicate and lead 
up to the idea that there is something 
wrong and in the nature of robbery, 
and that people are ‘ walking off” 
with money to which they are not fairly 
entitled. I have heard from almost 
every quarter the desire expressed that 
large estates should be held by a larger 
number of owners. It is against these 
immense estates that the tide of public 
opinion has been directed, as will be 
admitted by the patrons of the Financial 
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Reform Almanack. They say, ‘‘ Here 
is one person who owns 20,000 acres ; 
how dreadful!’’ Therefore if he sells, 
and the land is distributed among 
1,000 tenants, I should have thought 
that that was a change in the direc- 
tion desired by land reformers. It seems 
to me that the division of large estates 
among a number of small holders, each 
living on his own small plot of land, is 
a change which hon. Members opposite 
should of all people in the world be most 
anxious to promote. But is it true that 
this has been accomplished only in the 
wealthiest districts? I find that in Mon- 
aghan there have been 1,800 applica- 
tions ; in Kerry, 860 ; in Donegal, 1,706. 
I think that Kerry was a district to 
which the hon. Member for Cork alluded 
as one where he desired that proceedings 
of this kind should go forward. Well, 
they are going forward in Kerry. We 
have it on the authority of the Land 
Commissioners that in increasing num- 
bers applications are coming in from 
districts where we should most desire 
that purchases should take place; and 
we have evidence already that in some 
of the districts where they have been 
effected, progress has been made in re- 
storing law and order. Therefore, do 
not let the public be under any impres- 
sion that it is simply or mainly in Ulster 
that purchases have been made; it is in 
every district all over Ireland. The larger 
and more thriving farmers may have 
led the way, because they are not under 
the intimidation which has been used 
in some districts to prevent applications 
being made ; but in every district farmers 
have come forward and endeavoured to 
secure advantages which have been ob- 
tained by fortunate neighbours in the 
first instance. If there had been greater 
willingness on the part of those who 
lead the tenants to invite them to avail 
themselves of the operation of the Act, 
we should have seen a much larger pro- 
— spent in Kerry and in disturbed 

istricts. But, notwithstanding discour- 
agement, the movement is going for- 
ward favourably, and we shall be much 
disappointed if the large sum we ask 
the House to advance does not go into 
districts where we should wish to see 
smaller tenants and less thriving farmers 
availing themselves of the Act. Of 
course, you cannot expect the poorest to 
avail themselves of it first ; we acknow- 
ledge to the full that you cannot deal 
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in this manner with those most congested 
districts to which allusion has been 
made, because you must have security. 
We attach the greatest importance to 
security, and there are places where 
the security of the holdings is not 
such as can possibly be accepted. The 
right hon. Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) took the view that it was the 
most prosperous tenants whom it was 
desirable to instal as owners of their 
farms. We cannot expect that the men 
who can scarcely live on their holdings, 
even if they pay no rent whatever, should 
become owners of them. Therefore, it 
remains for the House, in its wisdom, to 
deal with the congested districts in a 
manner outside the lines of this Act. 
That will be a portion of the larger plan 
on which we hope to be able to embark. 
I trust that no considerations will pre- 
vent the House now going forward with 
this measure, on the principle of which 
the great majority of the House evi- 
dently are agreed, and which I do be- 
lieve offers sufficient security to justify 
that experimental action of which the 
noble Lord has spoken. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington(Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had asked the Irish Members, 
if they thought the terms of an unfair 
purchase were about to be forced on the 
tenants, why could they not go and advise 
the tenants against the purchase? The 
answer had been supplied by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen). The answer 
was that if the Irish Members went to 
the tenants and said a word against the 
purchase they would be charged by the 
agents of the right hon. Gentleman with 
intimidation and clapped into gaol. He 
would give a few examples. On the 
Ponsonby estate there was a large quan- 
tity of arrears. The landlord offered to 
sell the estate at 224 years’ purchase, 
and the 24 years’ represented by arrears; 
and it was for attempting to prevent the 
tenants from entering into this bargain, 
ruinous to the tenants and ruinous to 
the British taxpayer, that several of his 
Colleagues were sent to prison. The 
dispute on the estate of Lord Clanri- 
carde would be settled if the tenants 
were only foolish and dishonest enough 
to agree to give to the landlord a num- 
ber of years’ purchase which they would 
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be unable to discharge. If they would 
only give 224 years’ purchase there 
would be no more trouble on the estate. 
But there would be much trouble for the 
British taxpayer; for 160 men had been 
sent to oul on the estate because they 
would not give their sanction to this 
shameful proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not met the challenge 
with regard to the arrears. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I stated in my 
speech that we repeated the offer with 
regard to arrears which we had made 
already. 

Mr. T. P. CONNOR: The Govern- 
ment admitted that the question of ar- 
rears was a terrible evil, but they refused 
to deal with this terrible evil, which 
indeed it was, because, forsooth, the 
Irish Representatives would not accept 
their proposal. If the Government 
thought the measure was needed in 
Ireland, it was their duty to force it 
through, despite the opposition of the 
Irish Members. It was a serious, a 
terrible difficulty. Here was a Govern- 
ment which insisted on governing a 
country against the will of the Dey or of 
that country, and they refused to deal 
with this difficulty because the Irish 
Representatives would not accept their 
offer ; but he had not observed that other 
proposals of the Government had been 
abandoned for the reason that the Irish 
Members were against them. When it 
was a measure for restraining the liber- 
ties of the Irish tenant, the opposition 
of the Irish Members was futile, but 
when it was a measure for the relief of 
the Irish tenants, believed to be sound 
by the Government, the opposition of 
the Irish Members was absolutely fatal. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given no 
answer to the question of the noble 
Lord—Is there an arrears difficulty, and 
how are they going to deal with it? He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the part of Ireland in which this 
money for purchase was spent. Ac- 
cording to the last Return, 8,193 
loans had been issued, amounting to 
£3,294,000. Ofthese loans, 4,671 were 
in Ulster, amounting to £1,284,792; 
while in Connaught, the poorest and 
most disturbed Province in Ireland, 
there were only 377 loans, and the 
amount was £281,000. Therefore, this 
Bill was not a Bill for the relief of dis- 
tressed tenants, for the greater part of 
the money had been spent on the com- 
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fortable and strong farmers of Ulster; 
and it was not a Bill that would allay 
disaffection, for the greater part of the 
money had been spent in that part of 
Ireland happily free from disturbance. 
The Bill neither relieved distressed ten- 
ants nor tranquillized disturbed districts. 
The Coercion Act would, as he had said, 
be worked in forcing bad bargains on 
the tenants. M‘Dougall, the agent of 
Lord de Freyne in Roscommon, had 
written some time ago a letter in which 
he said—‘ Coercion is now coming. Spot 
every man that won’t pay his rent, and 
we will deal with him under this * 2t.” 
In this way coercion was to the landlord 
a most excellent instrument for raising 
the price of the property he was going 
to sell to the tenants. Several tenants 
were about to be evicted on the pro- 
perty of the Marquess of Waterford, 
and the agent came to them and said— 
‘‘Buy your farms or go.” The ex- 
perience of the last few years showed 
that many of these sales were effected 
under what amounted to duress. The 
tenant who owed arrears was at the 
mercy of his landlord, and in many 
instances he had been told by the agent 
“to buy or go;”’ and there were also 
cases, as on the Ponsonby estate, where 
the landlord fixed the price at 224 years’ 
purchase, where an attempt was made 
by the landlords to recoup themselves 
out of the purchase-money for the 
arrears due. The history of Irish land 
legislation was the history of the break- 
ing of contracts, and the time might 
come when Parliament would be asked 
to break these contracts on the ground 
of the exercise of intimidation by the 
landlord. The Irish tenant was pro- 
bably like everyone else. When it was 
a choice between an immediate evil 
and a remote and uncertain liability, he 
would choose the remote and uncertain 
liability, and trust to the changes that 
time would bring forth.’ During the 
General Election of 1886 he went about 
the country a great deal—though not 
with so much effect as during the 
General Election of 1885, when he had 
Tory candidates on his platforms— and 
at the Election of 1886 the Conservative 
candidates all denounced in the most 
strenuous manner any scheme of land 
purchase. There was not a dead wall 
in England which was not covered with 
a picture of poor John Bull meeting the 
Li candidate, asking “Is it true 
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or not that I have to give £5,000,000 to 
the Irish landlords?” Yet they soon 
changed their mind; and now a Con- 
servative Government brought forward 
proposals which one of the ablest finan- 
ciers on their own side denounced as 
financially rotten, and which even the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer admitted ‘might be 
attended with some loss to the British 
Exchequer.” Zhe Times had brought 
forward the fact that the Irish Party 
were now opposing the first principle 
which the nd League had advo- 
cated; but he could not forget that 
when that principle was announced, Ze 
Times denounced it as mere Commun- 
ism. It appeared to him that the prin- 
ciples which the Irish Party enunciated 
were usually taken up 10 years after- 
wards by the Tory Party as their own, 
while some of the Irish Members had 
been sent to gaol for advocating them. 
Where was the Tory Party going to 
stop? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
only wanted a certain small amount to 
carry on fora little time, but had he 
accepted the offer which was made from 
the Front Opposition Bench he could 
have got that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No such offer was 
made. 

Mx. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he cor- 
tainly understood the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position to mean that they were willing 
to give the Government a small amount 
until the promotion of the gigantic 
Bill of which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke, 
but which they would never see pro- 
duced in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the House that this 
was not regarded by the Government as a 
final measure, and that they were under 
an obligation to deal with the whole 
question. What would the Government 
measure be? Would the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House how he 
could carry out a gigantic operation in 
regard to Irish land which would not be 
a land purchase measure? They were 
therefore entitled to regard the proposal 
contained in this Bill as portion of a 
large plan for purchasing out the Irish 
landlords with the assistance of the 
English Exchequer. They objected to 
this Bill because it did not meet the 
requirements of the case, and would 
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not, under present circumstances, be 
carried out by means of free bargains. 
The sales would therefore in the end 
turn out to be a bad bargain, not only 
for the Irish farmer, but for the British 
taxpayer. There was a time when the 
Irish Members or the Irish people could 
have received with comparative indiffer- 
ence any such proposal, because the 
British taxpayer represented one of the 
oppressors of their country; but now 
the majority of the British taxpayers 
are in sympathy with the Irish people 
and the Liberal Party. A beneficient 
change had taken place; the Irish 
people now feel themselves bound by 
pledges of trust and honour and grati- 
tude to look to the interests of the 
British taxpayer as sacredly as to the 
interests of the Irish people. Tho 
interests of the British taxpayer and the 
Irish farmer are identical in this matter, 
and what is a bad bargain for the Irish 
fermer is a bad bargain for the British 
taxpayer, and it is for this reason that 
the Irish Party felt bound t» join their 
voices against a proposal which might 
destroy the security of the British tax- 
payer and the solvency of the Irish 
tenant. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I want to call the attention of 
the House to the real position of the 
question now before it, and to the ex- 
ceptional opportunity it affords for a 
settlement which both sides profess to 
wish for, and which each, from their 
own side of the question, aro most un- 
wise if they do not wish to see put on 
a sound footing. From what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) said, 
and from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) said on Tuesday, both aro 
agreed that it is desirable ‘hat the 
machinery of the Land Purchase Bill 
should not fall into disuse, but be kept 
in working order till next year, and that 
the Land Question should then be 
settled on safe and sound conditions. 
Surely, when both Parties are agreed, 
the House is not reduced to such a 
state of utter impotence that it cannot 
carry out what both Parties are agreed 
ought to be done. We are never likely 
to see in the lifetime of at least the 
older Statesmen and Members of the 
House such an i apnae | as at pre- 
sent we have before us. The Liberal 
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Party, and especially our great Leader, 
are anxious that the Land Question 
should be settled to make Home Rule 
safe and possible, while the Conserva- 
tives profess to believe that it is neces- 
sary tosettle it in orderto make Home 
Rule unnecessary. Oannot we suspend 
for a time the torrent of recrimination, 
and rise out of the foul atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion which alone prevents 
such a settlement? No sensible man 
can believe the accusations freely 
launched against one another by heated 
speakers. I, for one, cannot, and do 
not, believe that hon. Members below 
the Gangway are a set of assassins, or 
that a man of a conscience so sensitive 
as the Chief under whom I have been 
proud to serve for 20 years is a man 
ready to sacrifice patriotism to Party at 
the end of his long career of public 
service. I am even unable to believe 
that men whom I have sat opposite to 
for 20 years, and been opposed to politi- 
cally for 50 years, are a set of rogues, 
idiotically delighting in the miseries of 
tenants and the imprisonment of their 
opponents which are causing them to 
lose by-election after election. I be- 
lieve that all are agreed that, whoever 
is to rule Ireland, it is their interest 
that this question should be settled 
without delay, and that experienced 
men on both sides are agreed as to what 
is to be guarded against and what 
is to be aimed at ina settlement. If 
ever there was a case for utilizing the 
abilities of a Statesman on both sides, 
is it not the present ? Why then do we 
not do what both sides say ought to be 
done—earry on the Ashbourne Act until 
next Session, either limit the amount 
to, say, £2,000,000, or the time for 
which it is in force to the end of next 
Session, and thus fix statesmen on both 
sides to the determination then to work 
out a statesmanlike scheme of Land 
Purchase. You have now—at his age 
you cannot know how long you may 
continue to have—the aid of a States- 
man with a power of detai! unrivalled, 
and with the consciousness necessary in 
a great Statesman of the importance of 
detail in such a measure as this, with 
the confidence of the British taxpayers 
possessed by no other man to the 
same degree, which would enable 
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him to persuade the British taxpayer 
to furnish on Irish guarrantees the 
£40,000,000 ultimately necessary to carry 
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out the conversion into ownership of 
those tenancies under £30 which it is 
alone desirable to convert. And here 
let me point out to the House the im- 
mense danger we are incurring in this 
piecemeal legislation, so often nowa- 
days enacted without regard to the con- 
sideratiou whether the principles you 
are laying down can safely continue to 
be applied when the precedents are 
appealed to, as they are sure to be ap- 
plealed to in the future. You have 
given power to the democracy, and they 
will be sternly, not to say cruelly, 
logical in applying these principles to 
their own interests. How are you going 
to meet the demand of the English, 
Scotch, and Welsh tenants for a scheme 
of land purchase on the principles of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, unlimited as that 
Act now is to tenancies under £30 per 
annum, unprovided with any provision 
for those extremely poor tenancies for 
which land purchase alone would afford 
no possible remedy. If in this and in 
our other legislation we first made up 
our minds as to what the sound prin- 
ciples of legislation were, and then ap- 
plied them, we should be safe, but not 
when we are forming precedents upon 
which the English, Scotch, and Welsh 
democracies may in their turn demand 
an application of similar principles to 
themselves, which even the great 
financial powers of this country would 
be utterly inadequate to cope with. 
Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W..) said, he had to complain that while 
so important a measure was being dis- 
cussed no responsible Member of the 
Government was present, the Front 
Bench being unoccupied except by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden). He 
intended to vote against the Bill, and if 
his mind had not been made up pre- 
viously, the speeches he had heard that 
night from the Government side of the 
House would certainly have determined 
him. A stronger condemnation of the 
Government proposals than that con- 
tained in the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) it was scarcely 
possible to conceive, although, possessed 
as he was of extracrdinary ingenuity, 
the noble Lord seemed to have made it 
square with his consistency to promise 
support to the Bill. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
was in his opinion, another strong 
condemnation of the Bill. Through 
that speech ran, from end to end, a 
strong vein of apology, and in no part 
of it did the right hon. Gentleman at- 
tempt in any way to define the security 
which it was stated the country had. He 
admitted that the evil of the Government 
proposal was perhaps not absolutely un- 
mixed. The Government were approach- 
ing, though in a timid and tinkering 
fashion, one of the greatest problems of 
our time—the problem how best to dis- 
tribute amongst a large number of the 
population of this country the ownership 
of the land, and how best to provide for 
doing that in a way calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the greatest number. 
So far the venture of the Government 
was to be commended, and it even excited 
curiosity as to what would be the next 
class of legislation that the Govern- 
ment would submit to the House. If 
the Government were earnest in the 
desire expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to see a large number of small 

roprietors in this country, hon. Mem- 
Sess of the House and the country 
generally would look forward with great 
expectations to seeing the Government 
propose next year to legislate for their 
old friend the ‘‘ Three Acres and a Cow 
Bill.” Ifthe policy was good for Ireland, it 
was good for England, good for Scotland, 
and good for Wales; and he hoped the 
Government would not stop at the point 
they had now reached. If the desire of 
the Government was to distribute 
property upon equitable terms, and by 
just and proper and reasonable means 
they were bound to deal with subjects 
such as allotments and leasehold en- 
franchisement at a very early date. The 
Liberal proposals with regard both to a 
peasant proprietary in this country 
and to leasehold enfranchisement were 
poor, sickly, timid, puny Conservative 
measures compared with the reckless 
investment which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now proposed to make under the Bill 
before the House. The noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington had con- 
tended that there were in this country 
no similar demand for the soil by the 
people engaged upon it, or for house 
property by the working classes of the 
towns. He wondered whether the noble 
Lord had consulted with the hon. Member 
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for the Bordesley Division of Birming- 
ham (Mr. Jesse Collings) before making 
that statement. That hon. Member 
would, he hoped, tell the House in the 
course of the debate that there was 
a deep-seated and wide-spread desire 
amongst the small farmers, the labourers, 
and the working men of the towns, to 
have small holdings of their own 
in the one case and the complete 
ownership of cottage property in the 
other case. Therefore, he urged that 
if the Government had any regard for 
their reputation for consistency, they 
should as early as possible next Ses- 
sion, submit to the House proposals of 
the nature he had indicated. It was 
too much, however, to expect the 
Government to be consistent on the 
question of land purchase. The hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had re- 
minded the House of the great stand 
which was made against land purchase 
by the Conservative Party. In the 
election of 1886, he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
could bear testimony to the strength of 
the feeling. He had the good fortune 
in 1886 to succeed in a contest in one of 
the largest industrial constituencies in 
the United Kingdom, and he found, 
in the course of that contest, the 
greatest difficulty he had to contend 
against was the misstatements of the 
Tory Party and by his opponents in 
that contest, as to the intentions of that 
Liberal Party with regard to land pur- 
chase. The liability which the Liberal 
Party proposed to impose on the tax- 
payers was variously estimated at from 
£150,000,000 to £300,000,000. The 
taxpayers were told that they were 
being called on to pay any sum from £1 
up to £5 or £6 per head for the benefit 
of Irish landlords for the purchase of 
their estates to be given to the Irish 
tenants. Placards about the size of that 
table, with figures a foot or 18in. deep, 
were hawked about the country, and 
in every possible way denouncements 
were made of the iniquities of a scheme 
which contained every security which 
human ingenuity could devise. The 
difficulty of the Liberal Party with re- 
gard to the land purchase proposals that 
had been submitted to Parliament was 
10 times greater than the difficulty about 
Home Rule, and many a seat that was 
lost to them would have been won by 
the Home Rule policy had it not been 
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for the land purchase proposals. Now 
the Party which came into power in 
consequence of those exaggerations were 
roposing to invest £5,000,000 of the 
British taxpayers’ money without a 
thread of security of any kind. He was 
not condemning the creation of a peasant 
proprietary. His name was on the back 
of the Bill of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division ever since 
it was a Bill, and if his hon. Friend 
would allow him it would remain on the 
back of the Bill for the future. What 
he and his friend objected to was that 
the Government should deal with a great 
question and universal requirement of 
the whole country in this piecemeal 
fashion and without security. They 
could not help being possessed by the 
conviction that in the proposal now 
before the House the Government had 
far more regard to the financial welfare 
and interests of a certain number of 
Irish landlords than to the creation of a 
peasant proprietary. He hoped the 
country would notice what was now 
going on in that House, and the reckless 
manner in which some of the country’s 
trustees were dealing with the country’s 
interests. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that private enterprize would not enter 
into that speculation, because of the un- 
rest of the country and of the disturbing 
elements at present existing in Ireland. 
If that were so, upon what ground was 
the House justified in so investing the 
trust moneys they were about to vote? 
He would oppose the Bill with more 
zeal since he had heard the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington and the halting, long, and 
ineffective apology made for that Bill 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. JESSE OOLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, a good portion of 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Broadhurst) seemed 
to be in favour of the Bill before the 
House. With one part of it he quite 
agreed—namely, that there was a great 
demand for small holdings, and he hoped 
that next year the Government would 

ring in a measure of a similar character 
to that before the House to supply that 
demand. It seemed to him a very poor 
encouragoment to the uted, to 
repeat the experiment in and, when 
his hon. Friend and others with him 
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were opposing not only the measure 
itself, but made spseches such as a con- 
siderable portion of that of the hon. 
Member, which seemed to be dead 
against the principle of the measure, 
He could not understand hon. Members 
going up and down the country express- 
ing themselves loudly in favour of 
allotments, small holdings, and peasant 
proprietors, and then when they were in 
that House, and there was before them 
a small and moderate measure of an 
experimental character—the success of 
which would be the very greatest argu- 
ment to secure similar advantages for 
England—doing as his hon. Friend was 
doing, voting dead againstit. He agreed 
that the reasons given by hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House for voting 
against that Bill would be too subtle 
for the constituencies to understand. 
In all his experience of that House he 
had never known a debate in which 
there was so muchunreality. The ques- 
tion itself had been avoided by almost 
every speaker. The question before 
them was whether they should grant an 


, extra £5,000,000 for the purpose of 


creating an occupying ownership in Ire- 
land. That was met by a side issue as 
irrelevant as it was possible to find inside 
that building. There had been posi- 
tively nothing said against the proposal 
itself. They knew that in 1885, when 
the measure was met by a chorus of 
approbation. The only complaint up 
to the present week was that it 
was not £10,000,000, £15,000,000, or 
£20,000,000. Not a syllable had been 
raised against the success of the Act. 
In 1885 there were only two classes of 
fear expressed. One was that the Act 
would be taken advantage of in a limited 
area; and the other, that only the better 
class of tenants would avail themselves 
of it. The right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced that Bill had, in his able 
speech, reassured him on those points; 
the applications were very fairly divided 
over the four provinces; and as to the 
class of tenants, the statement was still 
more satisfactory, a very large propor- 
tion of the farms being under £30 rental. 
He thought the working of the Act was 
even better than had been anticipated 
by its originators. As to payments, the 
facts were equally satisfactory, and the 
reason why there had been no objection 
to the waliden of the Act was that none 
could be made. Ifthat Bill were passed 
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there would soon be in Ireland 25,000 
freeholders who had formerly been 
tenants. With regard to them the 
question of arrears would be settled 
absolutely. Dual ownership would be 
got rid of ; they would have less rent to 

ay; and evictions would be impossible. 

hen there would be 25,000 centres of 
law and order. Even if such results 
were purchased at some risk they would 
be worth purchasing. He was glad to 
be rental’ that for the 49 years at 
least there could be no sub-letting, for 
if they were to have landlords it was 
better to have wealthy than impecunious 
ones. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) was very careful to say he was not 
for stopping Lord Ashbourne’s Act, but if 
the money was stopped, it was pretty 
much the same thing as stopping the Act. 
As to the objection that there was no se- 
curity, the argument of thenoble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) that 20 per cent was 
no security at all, took one’s breath away. 
It was an absolute security up to 20 per 
cent, and it did not profess to be any se- 
curity beyond that. Ifthe argument were 
carried out it would come to this, that if 
100 per cent were retained it would be no 
security. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
seemed from his speech to have no 
objection to that Bill, except that, instead 
of having that 20 per cent security, it 
did not adopt the principle of his Bill of 
1884, introducing the local authority. 
To argue that there was security under 
the right hon. Member for Bridgeton’s 
= and not security under the present 

ill was altogether fallacious. Under 
the present Bill 20 per cent of the pur- 
chase money was practically kept in 
pawn by the State until it had been 
replaced by the instalments of the ten- 
ants. It was extraordinary to find right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench putting forward on that point 
untenable statements for which an office 
boy in a commercial counting-house 
would be reprimanded if he made them. 
‘As the hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 
8. Smith) had truly stated, the risk of 
loss by that plan was quite infinitesimal. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) said that he was in favour of 
£1,000,000 or £2,000,000 being ad- 
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vanced, but not of £5,000,000. Well, 
was the difference between those two 
amounts for an experimental operation 
of that kind so great as to cause a week’s 
discussion over that Bill, and to make 
that great division? The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was in favour of a 
scheme of land purchase, but not in 
favour of it at any price. Now, 
the average price under Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act was just over 17 years’ 
purchase for a voluntary arrangement 
and for a limited amount; and if 17 
years’ purchase was not in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view a fair price, how was 
it that he and other occupants of the 
Front Opposition Bench were willing 
two years ago to advance £50,000,000, 
to become £150,000,000o0r £200,000,000, 
for tenants under what was practically 
a compulsory arrangement to buy out 
the landlords at 20 years’ purchase ? 
The country ought to understand the 
scandalous inconsistency of right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench, who were inviting hon. Members 
on that side to follow them. Then it 
was alleged that the Bill was a bribe to 
the tenants; but, if it was such a bribe, 
what became of the assertion that the 
Bill victimized the tenants? It had also 
been called a Landlords’ Relief Bill. In 
fact, during the whole debate hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side had been practically 
contradicting one another. The Front 
Opposition Bench complained about the 
security under that measure; but what 
was the security which they themselves 
had offered? The 20 years’ purchase, on 
which their plan was founded, was to 
be based on the judicial rents in 1886; 
but the House would remember that in 
1887 right hon. Gentlemen stated that 
there should bea further reduction of 
30, 40, and in some case 50 per cent. 
They were willing to pay 20 years’ 
instead of 17 years’ purchase; and in 1887 
they had to admit that the security 
which the British taxpayer would have 
had for an advance, not of £5,000,000, 
but ultimately of £150,000,000, was 
rotten to the extent of 50 percent. If 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 had L 
it would, he had always held, have been 
an obligation of honour and common 
honesty to have coupled it with a Land 
Purchase Bill; because if they put an 
Irish landlord out of the protection of 
the Imperial Parliament and made him 
a foreigner, they were bound to see 
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that he was not robbed. There were 
now, he understood, some thousands 
of agreements between landlords and 
tenants already signed in Ireland, and 
only awaiting the money required to 
complete them. Those tenants had 
learnt to recognize their right to the 
freehold on paying, not the old rent, 
but a reduced sum in. the form of an 
annuity. If that £5,000,000 were re- 
fused, these tenants would go back, or 
the landlords would have to force them 
back, to the old rent, and the old con- 
ditions and heartburningsand difficulties 
would arise. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle had quoted a 
paragraph from Zhe Birmingham Daily 
Post to show that the Liberal Unionists 
were not in favour of the extension of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman hardly showed his usual 
clearness, and, he might almost add, fair- 
ness, in his reference to that passage, 
because this was known of the Liberal 
Unionist policy, that whatever the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) was 
responsible for, he was not responsible 
for all the wording and the exact for- 
mula in which that policy was set forth ; 
and if they looked at the context they 
would find that the sentence meant that 
the Liberal Unionists would not be in 
favour of an unlimited sum for continu- 
ing Lord Ashbourne’s Act. They did 
not regard it'as being the best method of 
settling the Land Question in Ireland, 
but they were willing to vote for a certain 
sum in order to carry out the work during 
the interval, when some large scheme 
was being prepared. He assented to 
the statement that there was a great gulf 
between the Liberal Unionists and the 
Gladstonians. The division, however, 
was not caused by anything affecting 
the Ashbourne Act ; it was rather caused 
by the Plan of Campaign, Boycotting, 
and other practices, which were held to 
be fraudulent and criminal, and which 
were no more political than the Ten 
Commandments. The Liberal Unionists 
were ready to suffer political extinction, 
if necessary, rather chan adopt or coun- 
tenance such practices. One reason why 
he voted for the Bill was this—that if 
they found this scheme to be a success- 
ful experiment in Ireland, and could 
obtain a continuance of it—if they found 
it to be economically sound, and that it 
advanced the interests of those con- 
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cerned, as well as being for the public 

—what ter argument could be 
ound for a similar safe experiment in 
England? Hon. Members who were 
going to vote against the measure were 
going to vote inst the dearest hopes 
of the peasants in England. He thought, 
however, that the 10,000 or 15,000 
tenants who would thus secure their 
holdings in Ireland, and free themselves 
from arrears and rack-rents, would be 
wise enough to remember that those 
advantages had been obtained by 
Unionist endeavours, and in spite of the 
bitter opposition of those who posed as 
their friends. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
declared that he was perfectly prepared 
to extend this system of State purchase 
to the farmers of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, but he said there had been, up 
to the present time, no demand from 
those farmers for State purchase. Ifthe 
doctrine embodied in this Bill was 
accepted by the House it would not be 
long before they heard a demand from 
the farmers of these three countries. 
He (Mr. Hunter) would undertake to 
say that the weakest Member of the 
House would win any county constitu- 
ency, where there was a majority of 
farmers, if he went down and told those 
farmers that he was in a position to 
remove from their minds all fear of evic- 
tion, that at the end of 49 years the pro- 
perty would be absolutely their own, 
and that in the meantime their rents 
were to be reduced 20 per cent. If, 
however, the same principle of State 

urchase were applied in the case of 
Reotland, Wales, and England, as in the 
cease of Ireland, the capital which would 
be required would be hardly less than 
the existing National Debt; Goschens 
would not stand at 96, as they did now, 
but at a much lower figure, and the 
operation would be entirely imprac- 
ticable. He would suppose that an Irish 
farmer came over to this country and 
asked the people voluntarily to back his 
bill. He would say—‘ Here am I pay- 
ing arent of £100; the Government will 
reduce the rent to £80. At the end of 
49 years there will be a year of jubilee, 
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and I shall pay no more; but my credit 
is very bad, and the transaction cannot 
be carried out. The landlord will not 
take my name, but he has agreed to 
take it on those terms if 1,000 good 
honest Britons will put their names to 
the bill.” Voluntarily, no person would 
back such a bill. At the General Elec- 
tion there were two cries—‘ No Ooer- 
cion! ” and ‘‘ No Land Purchase! ”—but 
would the Government dare to bring 
forward this Bill if they were within one 
month of a General Election, instead of 
three years, as they had been told they 
were? The noble Lord defended the 
present Bill upon the somewhat extra- 
ordinary ground that it was such a very 
little Bill, but he (Mr. Hunter) could 
not admit that there was any argument 
for advancing £5,000,000, which would 
enable them to stop short of advancing 
as many more millions as might be 
necessary for overtaking the rest of the 
land in Ireland. They could not make 
favourites of one set of tenants in Ire- 
land as against the others. Ifthe Bill, 
however, were as good in principle as he 
believed it was bad, this was not the time 
when it could be safely applied in Ire- 
land. Owing to the large arrears which 
had accumulated, the Irish tenant was 
not in a position to deal fairly and freely 
with the landlord on this question. He 
held in his hand a letter from the agent 
of Lord Lurgan in North Armagh to a 
tenant. There was another document 
which proceeded from the estate office of 
Lord Lurgan, which set forth that Lord 
Lurgan wished to give his tenants the 
opportunity of taking advantage of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, and in the inclosed 
statement they would find the amount 
at which Lord Lurgan would sell the 
holding. That was the landlord fixing 
the price. Thus the landlord proceeded 
with an eviction notice in the one hand 
and a contract of purchase in the other. 
How could any tenant refuse to sign 
such a contract of purchase? He was 
not ina position to say whether the pur- 
chase price in this case was reasonable 
or not, but how could they believe 
that the price named by a landlord with 
& pistol at the tenant’s throat was such 
as could be guaranteed by the State? 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
told them, as he had always done, that 
he was in favour of the principle of this 
Bill, but he (Mr. Hunter) was not in 
favour of a Bill which imposed, without 
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justification, a charge and liability on 
the taxpayers of Scotland and England, 
and he doubted whether the hon. 
Member for Cork, if he had an Irish 
Parliament, would venture to introduce 
this proposal there. Certainly, if this 
proposal was to be dealt with at all, 
the only competent or satisfactory 
authority to deal with it was a Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin. He objected 
altogether to the system of State ad- 
vances. If money was to be raised on 
the credit of the State, how would they 
be able to resist an application to Par- 
liament for money to clean out the slums, 
to build cheap houses for the working 
classes at home? If they justified the 
use of State credit for the purposes of 
the Irish tenants, he vent to say that 
there was a clamant demand nearer 
home, and that the working men of this 
country had the first claim upon this 
credit. He entirely disagreed with 
those who were in favour of dealing 
with the Irish Land Question, or the 
English or the Scotch Land Question, 
on the system of State Purchase. This 
system of State Purchase was not 
necessary in the interest of the tenant 
or the State, but it was necessary in 
the interest of the landlord, and the 
landlord alone. They were told that 
this was a Bill to create peasant pro- 
= What was understood abroad 
y that was a man who cultivated his 
own land and owed nothing to anybody. 
But what was the difference between a 
peasant proprietor who was mortgaged 
up to the eyes, and the interest on whose 
mortgage was equivalent to a rack-rent ? 
They took a man’s rent and called it 
interest. How much easier did it make 
it to pay a rent by calling it interest ? 
A tenant under the Irish Sand Act was 
absolute owner so long as he paid his 
rent. In that respect land purchase did 
not improve his position one single iota. 
Whatever vice existed in the Land Act 
of 1881, that vice was intensified, so far 
as the tenant was concerned, by makin 
the rents absolutely rigid for a peri 
of 49 years. What he thought was the 
true policy was, first, to get rid of the 
idea of State aid, and to amend the Land 
Act in two particulars. In the first 
place they should make the terms 
elastic, to enable the tenant or the 
landlord to go to the Court fora revision 
of the rent; and, secondly, they should 
restore the purpose and object of the 
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Healy Clause. In the interest of the 
landlord he admitted that this Bill was 
a good Bill, because for 49 years they 
would get rid of all liability for depre- 
ciation of their property, all costs of 
collection, and all incidents by which 
their income might be diminished ; but 
it was not necessary in the interest of 
the tenant, or in the interest of the State, 
and, therefore, if they were going to 
make a bonus to the landlord, let them 
do it with their eyes open. This was a 
dangerous precedent, for it would be 
seen that the £5,000,000 was to pave 
the way for fresh depredations on the 
Exchequer—first, for the tenants, and 
then for Irish industries. That was 
the logical outcome of the present Bill. 
If all the other objections to the system 
of land purchase could be removed he 
should object to it, because it converted 
rent into Consols—in other words, it 
removed from the sphere of taxation 
the most natural, most suitable, and most 
appropriate fund to which the Uhancellor 
of the Exchequer could go. Therefore 
he entirely opposed, as a matter of 
principle, any scheme of land purchase, 

ecause he held that whatever amount 
of rent was spared from the tenant and 
remained to the landlord, that that was 
the fund which, in an increasing degree, 
ought to be developed, and that it should 
go on until ultimately they reached 
that happy state of things which had 
obtained under the benign rule of our 
own Sovereign in India, where there 
were no landlords, and where the 
tenants were in direct relation to the 
State, and where so much of the profits 
of the land as was not necessarily and 
roperly given to the tenant for his 
abour remained with the State for the 
benefit of the community, and for the 
relief of taxation. 

Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough): I think the hon. Gentle- 
man the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) would hardly 
have spoken so disparagingly—I might 
almost say contemptuously—of mortga- 
gees, if he had carefully considered the 
various classes of whom mortgagees 
were composed. Had they been en- 
tirely of the wealthy classes I could 
have understood the hon. Gentleman. 
But a careful analysis will show the hon. 
Gentleman that many amongst the 
pore classes of his constituents are to 

e numbered as mortgagees. In fact, so 
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bound up are all our interests in land 
that no depreciation in the value of 
landed securities, or no legislation 
affecting land, could take place without 
influencing all classes of the community. 
The poorer classes, as well as the richer 
classes, are interested. Take, for in- 
stance, that large commercial enterprize. 
the Insurance Companies. In the life 
insurances nearly 50 per cent of the 
capital is on mortgage on land and 
houses. Every policy, whether large or 
small, is more or less affected by land 
legislation. It is a most mistaken idea 
to imagine that the Land Question means 
nothing more than the contract between 
landlord and tenant. There is at this 
moment in Scotland—and I would par- 
ticularly call the attention of Scotch 
Members to this fact—an office, whose 
name I will not mention, but I may say 
that it is, perhaps, the largest in Scot- 
land, whieh has millions on mortgage 
on land in England and Ireland, and 
which, undoubtedly, will be affected by 
the Land Bill now passing pam, hey 
House. Then, again, there isthe Lands 
Improvement Companies, another in- 
direct means of investment, and whose 
capital, whilst, in a great measure, 
borrowed from Fire and Life Insurance 
Companies, is also) considered a safe 
means of investment for smaller sums, 
from poorer classes. This question of 
mortgagees cannot be talked of lightly 
—it is a most important one. By the 
Encumbered Estates Act of 1848, Par- 
liament gave security to all who wished 
to purchase land in Ireland—a better 
title than owners of land in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales ere in pos- 
session of, for it was absolutely un- 
assailable on a question of title. Now, 
farms estimated at from £40,000,000 
passed from England into Ireland, 
partly in the purchase of estates, and 
partly as mortgages, on the security 
of the State; and I maintain that the 
State has no more right to withdraw its 
name from the back of that Bill than, in 
a private transaction, has a man a right 
to withdraw his name from any financial 
transaction he may have become liable 
for, without giving a fair indemnification 
for any loss of security. If the State 
has granted a certain security on which 
sums of money were lent, it is contrary 
to the laws of social and political 


economy to withdraw that security. 
Again, very few are aware of the large 
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sums of money on mortgage, lent by 
Friendly Societies. The officers of these 
Associations are in the position of trus- 
tees, and, consequently, are by the laws 
of our land, or by the Court of Chancery, 
limited in the class of their investments. 
One Society, the Manchester Order of 
Oddfellows, out of a capital of, I 
think, nearly £13,000,000, have more 
than half of this sum — nearly 
£9,000,000—on land securities. This 
sum represents the savings of the 
ere classes—its hard-earned shil- 
ings and sixpences, with difficulty 
subscribed in these times of depression 
and low wages. These are the classes 
who will be more or less affected by any 
land legislation which may have a 
tendency to shake or weaken security. 
I, myself, know of instances where some 
of the Rural Friendly societies have had 
to suffer a loss of 30 or 40 per cent, of 
their capital. I believe that the legis- 
lation since 1881 with regard to Ireland 
has been a mistake. I wish to give hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
credit for honest intentions; but their 
legislation has proved itself a failure. I 
shall vote for this Bill, not because I 
like it, but because I believe it is a step 
—and the only step—towards the settle- 
ment of this difficult question. I have 
always had an aversion to State interfer- 
ence in the matter of contracts, for I 
have not seen good result from it; and 
whatever may be the future land legis- 
lation for Ireland, we ought to learn a 
lesson from the Act of 138i1—how 
dangerous it is to interfere in contracts 
between landlord and tenant. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.) said, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Colonel Eyre) 
had referred to the land legislation of 
the Liberal Party as opposed to the 

pone of political economy. He 
Fir. . Williamson) asked the hon. and 
gallant Member whether it would be in 
accordance with the teachings of political 
economy or morality, or any other 
doctrine, to pass a Bill such as this, to 
relieve men who had most unwisely over- 
advanced money on insufficient security ? 
The argument of the hon. and gallant 
Member would go much further. If 
he could commend a Bill of this nature 
applying to Ireland, much more might 
he argue in favour of a Bill for England, 
Scotland, and Wales, which would 
tect those who had over-advanced on 
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English and Scottish estates, and it was 
known perfectly well that there were 
many such. He was not one of those 
who objected to the use of the National 
credit for carrying out great and well- 
considered measures for the promotion 
of the National welfare and prosperity— 
for the carrying out of such measures as 
could not be touched by private enter- 
prize—and he somewhat regretted that 
yesterday some hon. Members of the 
Party to which he was attached ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to the use 
of the National credit for the creation 
of a peasant proprietary in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or Waies. e did 
not. But the use of National credit, 
if well safe-guarded, was one thing, 
and the reckless expenditure of money 
belonging to the State was quite 
another thing. He objected to this 
Bill, because the House was assured 
by. those who ought to know best 
—the great body of the Irish Mem- 
bers—that the risk was too great, 
and that statement was borne out b 

the noble Lord the Member for Sout 

Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
who said that the security for the 
advances was not enough; and he 
thought it was further substantiated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), who 
admitted that the margin to enable the 
Government to carry out this large 
operation was inadequate—the margin, 
namely, between the interest paid and the 
interest which the tenants had to pay. 
There was another reason, however. He 
thought it was a very ominous circum- 
stance that after arrangements had 
been made between a selling landlord 
and a purchasing tenant no fewer than 
1,100 such arrangements had been 
absolutely refused by the Land Commis- 
sion. That was a very large proportion 
of the entire number, and if this was 
the case in reference to the better class 
of Irish tenants, what might they expect 
when they came to deal with the other 
class? He felt that without the co- 
operation of the great body of the Irish 
Representatives it was unwise to proceed 
with such a measure. He would em- 
phasize what had been brought before 
the House by the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Broadhurst) in the course 
of the debate—namely, that the Con- 
servatives, and especially the Liberal 
Unionists, at the last Election de- 
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nounced, in the most strenuous terms, 
what they called “saddling the British 
taxpayers” for the purposes of such a 
Bill as this. The electors, particularly 
the working men, were alarmed, and in 
a great many cases pledges were exacted 
from candidates that, so far as was in 
their power, they would protest against 
burdening the British taxpayers by any 
such scheme. He had not himself come 
under any such pledge, but what he had 
said prevented him from voting for the 
Bill, and bound him to vote against it. 
He had already given his financial 
reasons, but he had also this political 
reason, that until they had the con- 
currence and the approval of the Irish 
Members to such a measure as this it 
was unwise to proceed with it. As 
part and parcel of a great scheme, or as 
the preliminary step to the introduction 
of a great scheme, for the pacification 
and reconciliation of Ireland, he would 
be prepared to vote for such an amount, 
but he would require to have it better 
safeguarded than this, but as it was im- 
perfectly safeguarded, and as it was not 
part of a scheme for the reconciliation 
of Ireland by the establishment of an in 
dependent Legislature for the transac- 
tion of purely Irish Business, he felt 
compelled to vote against the second 
reading of the measure. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) said, if they were to wait 
until there was a general concurrence 
among Irish Members before they pro- 
ceeded with remedial legislation, Ireland 
would have to wait a very long time. He 
regarded the Bill as a political expe- 
dient rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of the past few years. There 
was one argument in favour of the 
measure which had not yet been touched 
upon. The effect produced, at all events, 
in the South and West of Ireland by 
the operation of the Land Act was that 
it put a premium upon the deteroriation 
of the land. He had been told by 
tenants that it would never do for them 
to keep their watercourses clear, because 
the valuers would find the land in a 
better state than it otherwise would be 
if the watercourses were kept clear. 
The operation of the Land Act, which 
enabled the tenant to get his rent fixed 
every 15 years, induced him to abuse 
his land, because by so doing he would 

et his rent reduced in proportion. 

hey should therefore encourage the 
creation of a class of occupying owners 
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throughout Ireland, whose interest 
would be, not to abuse the land, but to 
improve it. On this ground he was 
heartily in favour of the measure, 
believing that it was rendered necessary 
by the operation of the Land Act. He 
sincerely wished that the debate had 
elicited a few more facts as to how the 
Land Purchase Act had been adminis- 
tered, and he thought that some steps 
should be taken to allocate the money to 
be voted to different parts of Ireland. 
Nobody could shut their eyes to 
the danger of creating in one part of 
the country a colony of purchasing 
tenants paying a less rent than tenants 
who were non-purchasing in other parts. 
He should also like to see the money 
used for the purpose of extinguishing 
the small and weakly class of land- 
lords, who contributed very little to 
the general prosperity of Ireland, and 
who, as a rule, pressed unduly hard 
upon the tenants. If, by passing the 
Bill, these objects could be attained, 
the money would be judiciously and 
well spent. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he agreed with an observa- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Sir John Colomb) that the 

ouse required more information of the 
working of the Ashbourne Act—indeed, 
it was something of a scandal that 
Members were left so much in the dark. 
The Report of the Land Commission 
was available on the 9th of September last 
year, but this year Members could not 
get it on the 22nd of November. They 
had not had Papers laid upon the 
Table which were absolutely essential 
to their knowledge on the subject. The 
Lord Lieutenant, on the 15th of October, 
made some most important statements 
with regard to the re-letting of farms, and, 
when one asked that corroborative evi- 
dence in respect to those figures should 
be furnished to the House, one was met 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) with a 

oint-blank denial. No contradiction 
had been given to the statement of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo that be- 
tween 5,000 and6,000 farms were vacant, 
and could not be re-let. That was not the 
way in which the House of Commons, 
which represented the taxpayers of the 
country, ought to be treated. So far as 
they had information, it was not as 
assuring asit had been represented to 
be. The fact that 2 per cent of the 
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money advanced had been repaid was 
no guarantee for the repayment of the 
remaining £98. Reference had been 
made to the repayment of instalments 
of sums of money lent under the Irish 
Church Act, but there were some most 
significant sentences in the Report of the 
Land Commission last year on the 
subject which seemed to have been 
overlooked. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland had used the following words in 
the speech on moving for leave to intro- 
duce the Bill :— 

‘There were also, however, some special 
provisions as to the purchase of glebe lands 
under the Church Act of 1863. I find that 
much greater success attended the operation of 
that Act than either of the two others to which 
I have referred. I find that 6,000 tenants 
became purchasers under that Act, and the 

amount of purchase-money—not the 
amount of the advances, which will be nearly 
three-quarters of the amount—was £1,674,000.” 
Now, the Land Commissioners remarked 
in their Report that the collection of the 
revenues had been unsatisfactory; that 
the arrears due on the 31st March, 1887, 
were £47,787 more than those due at 
the end of March, 1886. They said 
that various cireumstances had — to 
use their own language—*‘ proportion- 
ately lessened the security on which 
large advances of public money have 
been made by the State.” He viewed 
the financial aspect of this measure with 
the very gravest appreciation, and he 
thought the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had unanswerably pointed 
out the flaws in that respect. During 
the debate constant reference had been 
made to the fact that the Bill now before 
the House was supplementary to the 
Ashbourne Act of 1885. Many hon. 
Members had entered the House sinee 
the Act was passed, and were, therefore, 
in a perfectly free position with respect 
to this matter of fand purchase. At 
that time the Lord Lieutenant of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government was meeting 
the Leader of the Irish National Party 
at a house in London with a view to 
romoting the better government of 
-Ireland. He said that, whatever his 
opinion of the operation of that Act 
might be, the circumstances had entirely 
changed since it passed. He was not 


one of those who would say that under 

no circumstances whatever would he be 

as to vote for the helping of Ire- 
by English credit, but 3 


Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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so there must be a settled Government in 
Ireland, having the confidence of the 
people of Ireland, with an Executive in 
their own hands responsible to that 
Legislature. In that case only would 
he be perfectly prepared to go to the aid 
of the Government in the English credit 
under certain satisfactory conditions. But 
he would be prepared to take the couzse 
simply and solely as a political measure 
for the sake of the good government of 
Ireland, not for the sake of the interests 
of either the landlord or the tenants of 
the country. The real fact was that 
this Bill was an incident in the great 
struggle going on in Ireland as to whom 
the ‘‘ property ” created by the toil of the 
tenant really belonged. The Land Act of 
1881 recognized the fact that the tenant’s 
improvements belonged to himself; but 
that view was not accepted on the other 
side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) had spoken of 
that Act as the first step in a vicious 
circle, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was always speaking of 
the mistaken policy which was then 
begun. Ever since there had been a 
continuous struggle between two co- 
partners as to the rightful possession of 
certain property; and this Government 
had systematically attempted to reverse 
the policy of Parliament in recognizing 
the rights of the tenant in his holding. 
The object of coercion was to paralyze the 
Act of 1881 by stopping the legitimate 
combination of the tenants to maintain 
their interests as against the landlords. 
What coercion really meant was weil 
emphasized by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington the other day in the 
word “ brutality.” Another method of 
neutralizing the Act was to interfere 
with, and, more or less, control the 
Land Commission by changing Sub- 
Commissioners, and, above all, by 
making no efforts to relieve the block 
in the Courts, so that every month of 
this year there had been 50,000 more 
cases waiting to be dealt with than 
there were last year. Thirdly, the Go- 
vernment had formed a hard-and-fast 
alliance with the Irish landlords while 
putting down the combinations of ten- 
ants. A deputation of Irish landlords, 
headed by the Duke of Abercorn, waited 
upon the Prime Minister some few 
months ago, and this was Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply to the deputatiua— 
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“T may say, in the first place, that I am 
very glad to see the results of the convention 
of landlords in this deputation, that I con- 

tulate the landlords on the united action 
that they have taken; and, however inconve- 
nient it may in the future prove—I hope it will 
not—to me, as a Member of the Government, 
on wider and more general grounds, I am 
heartily glad of the spirit and unanimity which 
they have shown. May I be pardoned for the 
observation, that if that spirit of unanimity and 
energy had expressed itself in an equal degree 
among the landlords of Ireland at an earlier 
eriod of our recent history, I think we might 
ve been 8 some of the calamities which 
we have undergone, At the same time I also 
beg leave to assure them, though they will 
hardly need the assurance from me, of the very 
deep sympathy with which we regard the 
sufferings—the extreme and undeserved suffer- 
ings— which the mass of the landlords of Ireland 
have undergone.” 
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That action had been persisted in, 
and Lord Abercorn remarked, the 
other day, that the organization of 
the landlords was now stronger than 
it had been in every county in Ire- 
land. There was no such thing, then, 
under such circumstances, as perfect free- 
dom of contract between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland; and it was, there- 
fore, most unsafe to carry out any such 
purchase scheme as this Bill proposed 
to assist with £5,000,000 of public 
money. Landlords who wished to sell 
could practically compel their tenants 
to buy by threatening to evict them for 
the arrears of rent if they did not 
purchase. He knew a case in which a 
man who was paying £8 a-year rent, 
whose valuation was £3 10s., but whose 
fair rent would be about £4 10s. a-year, 
agreed to pay 20 years’ purchase, or £160, 
and who, when remonstrated with for 
consenting to so extravagant a price, said 
he knew well that the Commissioners 
would not give their assent, and that he 
merely agreed so as to stave off ejectment. 
This was a fair illustration of the kind 
of influence under which these bargains 
were being made. The Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was already preparing to 
take his share of the benefits of this 
Act, and was bringing pressure to bear 
on his tenants in the North of Ireland to 
purchase. Recently his agent issued a 
circular from the Londonderry Estate 
Office, which he would quote— 


** Londonderry Estate Office, 
Newtownards, 20th February, 1888. 


Dear Sir,—I am desired by the Marquess of 
Londonderry to inform you that he is willing 
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to offer you your farm at 20 years’ purchase of 
the present rent. 

Lord Londonderry has decided to take this 
step (though much against his inclination), 
mainly owing to the fact that, in the event of 
another bad season, he will be quite unable to 
give the reduction which he has granted the 
last two years, and by giving which he has 
received absolutely nothing from his own 
property. 

As you will see by inclosed circular, you 
will, by purchasing your holding, still gain a 
reduction of 20 per cent, which will not be de- 
pendent on the will of your landlord, but per- 
manent, and at the end of 49 years your hold- 
ing will be absolutely your own, free of rent. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Cuar.es Browntow.” 


So that what was proposed was that, in 
order that the Lord Lieutenant might 
not suffer from the reduction in rents 
caused by bad harvests, Parliament 
should advance this money, and give 
him and other Irish landlords the 
benefit derived from the high credit of 
the English Government in the money 
market. That was a strange position 
for the Viceroy of Ireland to oceupy. 
On that very estate there were many 
men who had been vainly seeking to get 
judicial rents fixed. This 20 years’ 
purchase proposed by Lord London- 
derry—it should be borne in mind 
—was based not on judicial rents. 
Under Lord Ashbourne’s Act Lord 
Normanton had already got £50,000; 
the Marquess of Bath, £170,000; the 
Duke of Leinster, £260,000; and the 
Duke of Abercorn, £267,000; and now 
Lord Lurgan and the Lord Lieutenant 
were preparing to get between them 
£400,000. The word “voluntary,” as 
applied to these purchase agreements, 
was really a misnomer over a large 
portion of Ireland, largely on account 
of the action of the Government. The 
Bill was really a measure intended to 
compensate landlords, and on behalf of 
those who sent him to that House he 
protested against this proposal to ad- 
vance another £5,000,000, under the 
present conditions, where no freedom of 
contract existed between buyer and 
seller. He should not have the slightest 
hesitation in voting against the pro- 


Mz. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
desired briefly to state why he should 
support the second reading of this Bill. 
It was generally agreed that it was de- 
sirable to increase the number of pro- 
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prietors of land in Ireland, so far as 
this could be done without undue risk 
to the taxpayers of this country. He 
had listened to the speeches delivered 
from the Front Opposition Bench in 
support of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and he 
noticed that in none of them was any 
objection taken, so far as he could dis- 
cover, to the principle of the Bill. The 
speech and the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself merely urged 
that the question of arrears ought, at 
the present time, to be dealt with instead 
of land purchase. Those who on that 
side of the House approved the extension 
of ownership in Ireland could vote for 
the Bill with a light heart. He had 
always looked upon Lord Dufferin’s 
Memorandum of 1881 as embodying the 
true principles of land legislation. That 
Memorandum spoke of there being 
three Irelands—the first of rich soil and 
large farms, the second of middling- 
sized farms from 15 to 50 acres, and the 
third consisting of the cottier tenants 
of the West. Lord Dufferin’s conten- 
tion was that any system of land pur- 
chase should be confined to the second 
class. As to the first, no one would 
desire that the large landowners should 
be expelled from the country, and the 
reproach hurled at the Government that 
they were not encouraging the smallest 
occupiers to buy was entirely undeserved, 
for it could not be well to stereotype in 
their wretchedness the unhappy cottier 
tenants, who, as had so often been said, 
could not make a living of the land if 
they had it for nothing. ‘he Con- 
servative Party were as anxious as their 
opponents to add to the material pros- 
perity of Ireland, and to enter on a 
course of remedial legislation. The 
Party opposite saw no permanent remedy 
but Home Rule. For the time being, 
however, that question was settled ; and 
why should not hon. Gentlemen opposite 
join in an attempt which wouid certainly 
confer happiness and brightness on 
many an Irish home? Believing that 
the Bill would contribute to that result, 
he should cordially vote for it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Sir, I think that in the course of this 
bebate everybody must have been struck 
by the singular change of tone which 
has come over the supporters of this Bill. 





When this measure was first introduced 
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it was introduced with a great flourish 
of trumpets as the continuation of a 
magnificent and successful experiment 
that the true panacea for the cure of the 
ills of Ireland had been discovered ; that 
in the Ashbourne Act you had found the 
true solution of the Land Question; 
that the Government was at last going 
to do that which everybody desired, and 
to increase the number of occupying 
owners of the soil. If that was so, of 
course this measure was a step in advance 
upon the scheme which was accepted by 
the Government, and which was to be 
recommended to thecountry. I observe 
that through the Unionist Press of the 
country it has been held out that this is 
the true scheme upon which we are to 

roceed in the future. That is the 
anguage which was held when this Bill 
was introduced. It was introduced with 
a great flourish of trumpets, as not only 
a great social reform, but as a political 
coup d'état; not only as a measure to 
improve the condition of the tenants in 
Ireland, but as a great blow levelled at 
Home Rule. So it was described by 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton). So 
it was spoken of the other night—not 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen). So it was spoken of by the 
noble Marquess the Member for the 
Rossendale Division of Lancashire (the 
Marquess of Hartington), and we ima- 
gined we were at the beginning of the 
end of a great scheme. Throughout all 
the speeches it was indicated most dis- 
tinctly that it was more valuable, if 
possible, in its political aspects than it 
was even in its economical aspects, 
although they were great. There has 
been a good deal of cold water thrown 
upon these pretensions and prospects 
to-night—a most wholesome douche was 
administered by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) in that very in- 
teresting speech, and he cooled down 
even harder than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose tone was very different from that 
in which 40 hours ago he spoke of this 
measure. Now it is said that this isa 

olitical experiment. Now this is what 
T eadectteull by an experiment. You 
begin upva the system of seeing how it 
worked. But you made that experiment 
in the Bill for the first £5,000,000, and 
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you may judge of that experiment 
whether it is a sound experiment on a 
good financial basis, and whether it has 
been successful in its social and political 
results; and, therefore, you ought to be 
in a position to form a judgment upon 
it, whether it isa sound system to work 
upon in the future, or whether it is a 
system which you ought to drop and take 
something else inits stead. Now, what 
is the recommendation of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington ? In 
his speech, in every word of which I 
coneur except its conclusion, the noble 
Lord said he gave a hearty support to 
this Bill, because it was a Bill so bad, 
so unsound in the principles upon which 
it was founded, that there was no danger 
that any Government would be insane 
enough to follow it in the future. Talk 
of security —why the security the noble 
Lord offers us is that the measure being 
so financially unsound, no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—not even the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—would dare to bring in 
another like it. I am not going to dis- 
parage the noble Lord. I think, what- 
ever I feel about his political opinions 
or his political course, that he is a man 
who has made sincere sacrifices for the 
cause of economy, and I never listen to 
his speeches upon economical subjects 
without recognizing the perfect sound- 
ness and sincerity of his economic princi- 
ples, and really nothing but his tender- 
ness for the present Government could 
induce the noble Lord to have so far de- 
parted from his economical principles as 
to say that £5,000,000 was such a trifle 
that it really did not signify what became 
ofit. I think I have heard the noble Lord 
solicitous about much smaller sums. 
But now he says—‘This is a rich 
country; £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 is a 
trifle, and though the security is exceed- 
ingly rotten, let us advance the money.” 
He makes use of the old illustration ; he 
pleads in favour of the Bill that it is a 
little one. But there is another illus- 
tration which might be applied to the 
conclusion of the noble Lord. He 
examines the Bill, he finds that it is 
unsound in principle, that if carried 
further it will be mischievous in its con- 
sequences, but out of consideration for 
his friends he finds a verdict, “‘ Not 
guilty, but do not do it again.” Now, 
under these circumstances, I am justi- 
fied in saying that this measure thus 
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recommended stands in a very different 
position from that which it occupied on 
its introduction. What is the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? He says to the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington—‘‘ We are very much obliged 
to you for your admirable argument 
and for the sympathy you have shown 
us—and because you find us not guilty, 
you promise to support us, and we 
promise never to do it again.” I think 
the country will look upon this Bill in 
rather a different manner from that of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. This Bill is 
being rushed through the House of 
Commons. I do not think the country 
will agree with the view of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
that this expenditure of £5,000,000 
sterling upon an unsound financial basis 
is a trifle. Theordinary Rules of the 
House in the discussion of measures 
which require the gravest discussion 
have been set aside. Bills are printed 
before they are introduced; they are 
taken de die in diem, so that the country 
can have no time to examine and con- 
sider them. ‘Indeed, we are told in the 
Unionist Press that it is a gracious act 
of condescension that we are allowed to 
discuss this measure at all. It is only 
£5,000,000. Why should you discuss 
it? Tooppose it is an act of incredible 
meanness. That is the attitude taken 
in support of this proposal. The majo- 
rity are ready to vote the £5,000,000. 
They would be quite as ready to 
vote £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 or 
£40,000,000 ; and if my noble Friend 
the Member for Rossendale had found 
this a Bill to advance £40,000,000 he 
would have risen to a still higher stage 
of enthusiasm than he exhibited on the 
first reading. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Madden) has said that the 
experiment made by Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act has succeeded. We want to know 
how this experiment has succeeded ? 
We have asked for information, and we 
have got none. The Government have 
no information themselves. Upon all 
the material elements necessary to judge 
of this measure—I am not speaking of 
its economical basis, I am speaking of 
its social operations—we have failed to 
extract from the Government any infor- 
mation which would enable the House 
or the country to judge of its results 
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What we want to know is, into whose 
pockets this money has gone? We want 
to know what class of owners, in what 
— districts, have soldthe land? 
e want to know what class of occu- 
piers have acquired theland? This is 
an absolutely essential element for judg- 
ing of the experiment. We are not 
going to take the success of the experi- 
ment from the mouth of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
though there is no mouth from which 
I would take an opinion more willingly. 
The country ought to know these things. 
You have had plenty of time to prepare 
them, and where is the information ? 
We get across the Table of the House a 
few figures which we are unable to test 
or to judge of. This very afternoon we 
were told that a sum of £107,000 was 
refused. It is most important to know 
whatare the principles, what the grounds 
of refusal. e can, as I have said, get 
no information. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland said—‘‘ Oh, 
I will hand it to you across the Table.” 
That is not sufficient; the House of 
Commons ought to know the facts and 
to be able tc examine them before it 
votes away the money of the taxpayers. 
We want to know the class of holdings 
sold and the proportion ofeach. A few 
figures are flung at our heads across the 
Table; but where are the Returns by 
which we can judge the facts? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne(Mr. John Morley) 
asked you, if you have not got other 
things, to give the average number of 
years’ purchase given in each class—a 
most material thing to know. A second 
= is the sums advanced under each 
ead. That we are also told is a thing 
which cannot be supplied. Another 
question of a most material character 
was asked this afternoon by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), and the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland said he would telegraph for in- 
formation. When Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment comes to the House of Com- 
, mons with a demand for £5,000,000 
out of the taxation of the country, 
neither they nor we are in possession of 
information which would justify us in 
making such a grant. And when such 


extraordinary measures are taken to 
rush this Bill through the House, I say 
it is one of the most unjustifiable pro- 
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ceedings I have ever known in Pariia- 
ment. This scheme has come by surprise 
upon everybody. It has come with sur- 

rise upon Her Majesty’s Government. 

ow long is it since they determined to 
introduce the Bill? Ido not believe its 
introduction has been decided upon by 
themselves more than 10 days. If they 
decided to do it, they ought to produce 
the Papers which would have enabled 
the House of Commons to judge of the 
necessity of the measure. I believe there 
has been such a pressure upon them 
by the Irish landlords that they have 
been forced to introduce the Bill before 
they themselves had time to examine 
the operation of the previous measure, 
and now they are using most unusual 
and undue pressure to force it through 
the House of Commons. You are hurry- 
ing this Bill; you are scamping it. But 
do not suppose when you have got it 
through the House of Commons you 
have got to the end of this Bill. Though 
you have not supplied the House or the 
country with the means of justifying the 
Bill, the country will examine the 
matter for itself. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’} 
Yes ; they will examine it for themselves 
when the money has been spent and 
gone, and if they come to the conclusion 
that this was an unsound system and an 
improper way of spending the money, 
what is to be their remedy, and what 
are they going to say to their Represen- 
tatives in the House 0i Commons, who 
ought to be the guardians of their in- 
terests? Do youthink they will be any 
the better satisfied when their Repre- 
sentatives plead that the Bill passed 
through the House of Commons in a 
week? This measure has been practi- 
cally removed from the cognizance and 
the power of the House of Commons 
from the manner in which it has 
been presented and the manner in 
which you are endeavouring to force 
it through. As to the Bill itself, in 
the first place, it is openly avowed 
that it is a measure intended to 
operate, and as far as it has gone has 
been successful in operating, against 
Home Rule. That was the avowal 
during the earlier days of the debate of 
the character and intention of the mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was very 

reat on this subject in his first speech. 

e was silent about it to-night, because 
the argument is not to be repeated. 
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But if the Bill is operating powerfully 
against Home Rule, why has not the 
argument been repeated? Because this 
Bill is not to be repeated. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not repeat 
what I have already said. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
is a verbal quibble. If this is an ad- 
mirable measure against Home Rule, 
why are you never to have such another 
Bill again? If you use this particular 
measure to defeat Home Rule, do you 
think you are going to recommend it to 
the Home Rulers of Ireland? If you 
choose to take that line, if this Bill has 
for its object to defeat the national as- 
pirations of the Irish people, if you take 
that attitude against them, how can you 
complain if they should not take a very 
friendly attitude towards you and your 
Bill? It has been asked in whose in- 
terest is this Bill promoted. I do not 
think it requires the wisdom of Solomon 
to divine whose child this Bill is. Any- 
body who heard the enthusiastic cheers 
of the Irish landlords when this Bill was 
announced ; anybody who had seen the 
rapacious rush and the vuracious appe- 
tite with which they darted at the 
£5,000,000 might, I think, easily have 
discovered in whose interest this Bill 
has been promoted. Why, Sir, any- 
body who listened to the speech of the 
hon. and gailant Member for North 
Armagh (Golonel Saunderson) would 
have supposed that the £5,000,000 were 
already jingling in the pockets of him- 
self al his Friends. On the other 
hand, it has not been received with the 
same enthusiasm by the Representatives 
of the tenants of Ireland. That, I 
know, is a great recommendation in the 
eyes of hon. Gentlemen opposite. In- 
deed, as far as I can see, the foundation 
of the Unionist policy is to do nothing 
that Ireland and the Representatives of 
the Irish people desire, and to force 
upon them everything which they do 
not desire. That is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Unionism, especially as ex- 
pounded by Liberal Unionists on this 
side of the House. If a measure for 
the benefit of the Irish people is recom- 
mended from these Benches—note it 
down, it is a Parnellite scheme. If the 
hon. Member for Cork approves of it, 
reject it on that account. If he asks for 
it, do not let him have it. But if you 
can discover anything which he thinks 
not good for the Trish people, then sus- 
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pend all Orders of the House and pro- 
ceed with it de die in diem. That is the 
fundamental principle of the Unionist 
Party. This measure is a thoroughl 

Unionist measure ; it isa measure whic 

has all the recommendations. It is 
enthusiastically supported by the half- 
dozen or dozen hon. Gentlemen who 
represent the landlords of Ireland; it is 
disapproved, for the reasons that have 
been given, by the Representatives of 
the Irish tenants; and therefore it is 
certain it must be right, and at any 
hazard and at all cost it must be forced 
upon the House of Commons and the 
Irish people. That is the principle upon 
which you have proceeded in the past 
and are proceeding now. I have found 
some difficulty in understanding exactly 
the principle which particularly recom- 
mends this Bill to the Government and 
hon. Gentlemen who sit on that eide of 
the House. It appears that they think 
it an admireble, measure because it 
will rid Ireland of the Irish landlord. 
I could understand why it should be 
approved on that ground by hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway on this side 
of the House. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site think what will most conduce to the 
pacification of Ireland is the getting rid, 
to the largest extent, of the Irish land- 
lord. They seem to think that this Bill 
possesses the miraculous virtues which 
were attributed to St. Patrick in former 
days, and if you can only have millions 
enough, you may boast in Ireland that as 
there are certain animals from which it 
is supposed to be free—that Ireland was 
entirely destitute of landlords. That is 
a singular view coming from the oppo- 
site Benches. I concur in it, I am sorry 
to say, to some extent. For this I 
believe—that it is the conduct of the 
Irish landlords in the past, and I regret 
to say, as far as the law permits them, 
in the present, that has caused the ill- 
will that has existed and which still 
exists between the English and the Irish 
nation. Therefore, so far as the Bill 
tended to remove a class which has done 
so much evil to its own country and to 
ours, I should be willing to support it 
on that ground. The Irish people have 
too long regarded the English Govern- 
ment as an instrument in the hands of 
the Irish landlords for that which they 
look upon as a system of extortion and 
oppression. On the other hand, the 
landlords have been trusted too long by 
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the English Government as a garrison 
by which they hold a hostile country. 
It is to these two fatal errors that 1 trace 
the greater part of the evils that have 
arisen between England and Ireland in 
former days. No doubt those relations 
were complicated and aggravated ¥ 
differences of religion and of race. 
great deal has been done to remove those 
feelings by the liberal legislation of 
Parliament on religious questions, and 
there is comparatively little of that 
now left, although Liberal Unionists go 
from time to time to Jreland and en- 
deavour to see if they cannot blow up 
the smouldering and smothered embers 
of dead religious hatre@ into a flame, 
and whether they cannot trade upon 
them. But no doubt one main and 
principal difficulty that exists is the 
agrarian difficulty. You try to persuade 
yourselves that there is now nothing but 
the agrarian difficulty. We do not agree 
with you in that. We believe there is 
a political difficulty as well, and that 
those difficulties are inseparably con- 
nected with and re-act one upon the 
other. I do not, of course, enter into 
the political difficulty now, but what is 
the agrarian difficulty, and who are the 
authors of it? I will tell you who I 
think are the authors of the agrarian 
difficulty. Read the Devon Commission ; 
read every Commission that you have 
appointed, and you will see the shame- 
ful history of the authorship of the 
egrarian difficulty in the abominable 
and wicked injustice with which 
the tenants of Ireland have been 
treated by the landowners of Ireland. 
What were we told the cther night 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland? He said the pro- 
perty of the tenant is equal to the pro- 
perty of the landlord? And how was 
the property of the tenant treated by 
the landlord ? For years it was 
confiscated without shame and without 
remorse, and the owners of that half of 
the property were driven by millions 
across the Atlantic, where they still re- 
main. [‘‘ No!” ] Is it denied that you 
have driven the occupiers of the soil who 
* have that half of the property until they 
obtained the defence of the Land 
Act of 1881? When Parliament at 
last, from a sense of shame, endea- 
voured to protect that property from the 
confiscation to which it was subject, 
how was that legislation encountered ? 
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We were told to-night the language in 
which the Tory Party have spoken and 
continue to speak of that attempt to 
protect that property—they called it an 
act of robbery. That is the history of 
the origin of the agrarian difficulty. 
Well, we find ourselves in the presence 
of that agrarian difficulty. e have 
made many attempts to protect the pro- 
perty of the tenant. e made an at- 
tempt in 1870, but the landlords 
managed to evade it by raising the 
rents, and consequently it was necessary 
to pass the Act of 1881. At this very 
moment the landlords are using tho 
arrears for exactly the same purpose, in 
order to defeat the beneficial endeavours 
of Parliament. It is said that arrears 
have nothing to do with this question. 
It seems to me that they have every- 
thing to do with it. You will not be- 
lieve that. The Representatives of the 
Irish people tell you that it is so, and 
that is why you will not believe it. 
You bave refused to listen to the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland upon this Land 
Question, and you refuse to listen to 
them now. I shall make this confession, 
not only for the other side, but for our 
side of the House—that I believe it isa 
clear mistake to suppose you can settle 
any land or agrarian question in Ireland 
unless you do it with the advice and 
consent of the Representatives of the 
Irish people, and 1 do take blame to 
ourselves that if the Act of 1881 did not 
have full success it was because it was 
not passed and considered with that full 
concert of the Irish Members and Re- 
presentatives. But then you say—‘‘ This 
is to be a sort of compensation to the 
landlord.” Well, you have tried your 
hand at compensation before and not 
with more success, and I doubt whether 
this £5,000,000 of compensation will be 
more popular or more successful than 
your previous experiment. You say it 
is a safe experiment to make, I am 
now going to say a word on the 
financial part of the question. In my 
opinion, three years is mueh too short a 
period to enable you to judge whether 
the experiment is safe or not. Why, a 
bubble insurance company will go on 
paying for two years, some even for 5 
years ; but that does not prove the 
principle is sound in itself, unless you 
examine their books, and then you find 
it will not bear investigation. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
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diagton made some observations on the 
thoroug! unsoundness of the financial 
basis of this scheme, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer partly admitted, and, as I 
thought, in other respects very im- 

rfectly answered. The right hon. 

entleman admitted that the margin 
was a great deal too small. [ Mr. 
Gosonen: No.] For a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to admit a margin to be 
small would be to put himself in a false 
position. I make this admission to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that I think he 
gave an explanation of the 15 years’ 
security. Therefore, I will not question 
that. But, on the question of using the 
tenant-right as part of the security for 
the repayment of the money, I think his 
answer was entirely inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. I start from the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland that the property 
of the tenant is equal to the property 
of the landlord. You sell the pro- 
perty of the landlord at 17} years’ pur- 
chase—I will call it 18 years in round 
numbers. Does that or does it not in- 
clude the tenant-right of the occupier ? 
One of two things; let us examine the 
question on both hypotheses. I will 
suppose, first of all, that it does include 
the tenant-right of the occupier. If it 
does, then in the annuity the tenant 
will pay interest not only on the pro- 
perty of the landlord, but on the pro- 
perty which belongs to himself. [ ‘‘No!’’] 
That is on the hypothesis that the 
tenant-right is included. If the 18 
years’ purchase includes the tenant- 
right the tenant will pay the annuity 
on that half of the property which be- 
longs to himself. Therefore what ought 
to be advanced would only be nine 
years’ purchase, which would be the 
property of the landlord; and that is 
the only advance for which you have 
true security in the rent of the land 
that you buy. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says—‘‘It does not include the 
tenant-right ; it only represents the rent 
due to the landlord.” See what the 
consequence of that is. If that be so, 
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then there is something that is the 
equivalent of the same sum of 18 years’ 
urchase which belongs to the tenant. 
Cries of “* Why ?”’}] That is quite ob- 
vious. I cannot explain why twice two 
makes four. Well, under the circum- 
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stances, if the tenant has the same 
value in the property as the owner has, 
and if the owner has a sum which is 
represented by 18 years’ purchase, then 
the tenant has a value in the property 
of the same amount. What is the con- 
sequence of that? The consequence is 
that if the tenant acquires the FY erty 
heought atonce to be able to sellit for 36 
years’ purchase. If he cannot get 36 
years’ purchase for it he has been de- 
frauded. That is the absurdity in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is landed, 
or the horns of a dilemma on which he 
has elected to be impaled. [ Laughter and 
“No! ”] Well, I may have fallen into 
an error. But now mark how serious 
this is. I know you are ready to vote 
at five minutes’ notice £5,000,000 or 
£50,000,000 of public money, but these 
are matters which ought to be care- 
fully considered; and I say that the 
manner in which you are dealing with 
and scamping this Bill, without giving 
time and patience to examine questions 
of this kind, is discreditable to the 
House of Commons. I do not dogma- 
tize on the matter, but these are propo- 
sitions which deserve to be examined, 
and you ought to know, when you are 
buying at 18 years’ purchase, what is 
the property, to whom it belongs, and 
how the money is to be distributed. 
While an argument of this kind is 
advanced you try to clamour it down. 
That shows the spirit of the legislation 
in which you have embarked and the 
way in which you are disposed to deal 
with public money. Another thing was 
said by the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer. He was answering the argument 
that you were giving the landlords 3 
per cent, and that that was too much; 
and he said—‘‘ Oh no, that is not so, be- 
cause the poor man can only invest in 
my new 2} per cent securities, and 
therefore he would get less for his 
money.” Well, I am afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot have read the 
quotations to-day, because his own new 
securities are at a very heavy discount — 
I think at 96 or something of that sort, 
whilst the old Consols are, [ think, at 101, 
so that if you choose to buy old Consols 
belonging to the people who were wise 
enough not to convert, you can get 3 
per cent. They are not at all reduced 
to buying the stock of those gentlemen 
who for ls. 6d. were advised by their 
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bankers to convert a stock that was 
worth 102 into a stock that is now worth 
96. It is always said that cheap advice 
is bad. Advice tendered at 1s. 6d. has 
caused the loss of £5 per £100 to the 
gentlemen who were unwise enough to 
take it. I was not a holder of the old 
Consols, but if I had been, I think I 
should have had something to say to 
the banker who for 1s. 6d. had given 
me such bad advice as to convert. 
Well, it cannot be denied that the 
arrears are part of the purchase money 
under this Bill. And what is the 
consequence of making them part of 
the purchase money? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says that in some cases it will 
only make a difference of one half-year’s 
purchase money; but I am told that in 
many instances it will be as much as two 
years’ purchase money and more. These 
are points about which we ought to have 
information. Before you judge whether 
the security is a bad or a good one, you 
ought to know how much you are to pay 
for arrears. If this is to be a good se- 
eurity for the money advanced, the ar- 
rears ought to be excluded. The only 
real security is the profit-yielding rent. 
I say it isa perfectly unsound thing to 
give anything in the a of a year’s 
purchase for arrears. ou might as 
well give so many years’ purchase for 
the mortgages on an estate. And if 
giving so many years’ purchise for 
arrears is to make your security so 
much the less valuable, what is the con- 
clusion from that? Why, that you 
ought to clear away the question of 
arrears before you can deal fairly and 
justly with the question of purchase. 

ou ought to buy free of arrears; and, 
to do that, you ought to have a plan 
for clearing the estate of arrears. Until 
you do that you can never have a sound 
and fitting basis of purchase. It has 
been said that this is a free contract 
between the parties. If it were so, I 
should have a very different opinion of 
the Bill from that which I now enter- 
tain. I believe there is no freedom of 
contract in Ireland between landlord and 
The whole object of the Coer- 
cion Act, and the manner in which it is 
being worked, was to prevent free con- 
tract between landlord and tenant. The 
noble Lord the Member for South 





Paddington, in oblivion of recent events, 
says—‘' Why does not the hon. Member 
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for East Mayo go and advise his con- 
stituents?” You take care that the hon. 
Member for East Mayo shall not go and 
advise his constituents. Suppose that 
he did, or that half-a-dozen Members 
went to Ireland and held a meeting to 
recommend the tenants under no cir- 
cumstances to buy under this Bill, why 
they would all be in prison to-morrow. 
The tenants of Ireland have not fair 
play in this matter. They are not 
allowed to be advised by their Repre- 
sentatives. Why, they were denounced 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for in- 
timidation in doing that, and it was 
treated by him as a crime. [An hon. 
Memser: Yes; intimidation.] Well, 
but the right hon. Gentleman did not 
treat the bankers as intimidating their 
clients by advising them. He actually 
says across this House that for a ues gl 
sentative of the people of Ireland to 
advise them that it is not a good bargain 
for them to buy is intimidation. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman excuse my interrupting him, 
but to advise and to intimidate strike 
me as entirely different operations. I 
never discussed the giving of advice. 
What I spoke of was the organization 
which intimidated intending buyers. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ac- 
cording to the Government, if anybody 
meets anybody else and gives him advice 
he is intimidating. Ido not desire to 
misrepresent the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I think he has repeated what I said. 
Well, the great defence of this Bill is 
that it is a very small affair. It cannot, 
however, be asmallaffair. It is utterly 
impossible that you can have the tenants 
who are enjoying lower rents in the form 
of an annuity under this Purchase Bill 
living side by side with other tenants 
who pay the higher rents of the Land 
Court. Therefore, it is absolutely im- 

ssible ; you cannot stand on this Bill. 

ou must either stop this operation— 
you a“ to stop it if it is financially 
unsound—or you ought to go on with it, 
because you can justify those two excep- 
tional classes of tenants. Have you on 
the other side asked yourselves what are 
the risks? It is admitted that there are 
risks. Supposing those rents are not 
paid, and supposing you evict the 
tenants, what are you going to do with 
those farms? Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
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going to work them himself? Oris he 
going to have the hon. and learned 
Attorney General and the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury as 
Emergency men? The thingis absurd. 
Do you deny it is impossible that in any 
one of those farms the rent may not be 
paid? It is not impossible, and, there- 
fore, what are you going todo? Are 
you going to leave the tenant paying no 
rent? Are you going to evict him ; and 
then, after evicting him, what are you 
going to do with him? I should like to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) what is his well-considered 
scheme for dealing with those evicted 
farms? I regret very much that in dis- 
cussing this Bill we have not the pre- 
sence end the assistance of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). I was going 
to say that his absence was unfortunate 
—except for the cause, which is very 
fortunate; but in his absence I should 
like to speak on his behalf. He and I 
have often held sweet counsel, and I do 
not think that there has ever been any 
subject upon which we have been more 
entirely, more constantly, or more con- 
sistently agreed than in our condemna- 
tion of the principle and the operation 
of the Ashbourne Act. Now my right 
hon. Friend, at a very critical period — 
on the 21st of April, 1885—addressing 
the electors of Birmingham, used these 
words— 

‘* Tf you like to be hopeful, if you are more 
sanguine than I am, you may believe that 
the tenants will be willing to pay these rents 
extorted from them by the decision of the Par- 
liament at Westminster, and against the 
opinions of all their trusted leaders. You may 
believe that, but then comes the question, Will 
they be able to pay them? Whether it be 
because they are unwilling, or whether it be 
that they are unable, it is not the landlord who 
will suffer. He will be spending the income 
derived from British Consols, in London or in 
Paris, at his fancy and according to his will.” 


An hon. Memser: Or in the Al- 
any.| I wish the House to listen to 
the conclusion of this speech, this 
eloquent peroration, which, I believe, 
has not been forgotten and will not be 
forgotten by the constituencies of this 
country-— 


‘Working men of England and Scotland, 
where is your remedy ? You will be Irish land- 
lords, you will have to evict the tenants, you 
will have to collect your rents at the point of 
the bayonet. I refuse to be a party to such 
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contingencies. British credit, built up as it 
has been by past generations, is a precious re- 
serve to be held for times of need and necessity, 
and I will not anticipate it for the benefit of 
the Irish landlords. We also have a land 
question in England—there is a land question 
in Scotland—there is aland question in Wales, 
and I am inclined to maintain these resources 
forcases which I think may be more urgent 
and more deserving than those of the Irish 
landlords.” 

The Loyal and Patriotic Union are fond 
of printing and disseminating leaflets. 
I recommend them to strike off a number 
of copies of that peroration, and I have 
no doubt that they will be energetically 
and gratuitously distributed by the hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division 
of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse Collings). 
Those are the declarations that were 
made for the purpose of defeating the 
scheme of Home Rule. You talk of 
the mandate you had from the country. 
The hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. 
Whitmore) referred to that mandate. 
You said you had a mandate against 
Home Rule. I will not discuss that 
question with you now. But you had 
a stronger mandate—it was a mandate 
against land purchase. What do you 
think of that mandate, and how have 
you observed it? When speaking of 
the Land Purchase Bill of 1886, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian used very memorable and preg- 
nant words. He said, ‘“‘ The sands are 
running out.” In my opinion the 
‘* sands have run out ”’ on that question. 
And I do not know that I should be in- 
clined to turn the hour glass over again. 
I will not argue as to the differences 
between our plan and your plan in its 
details in respect to security, but there 
was one enormous differenee between 
our plan and yours. We offered a 
plan to a people whom we desired 
to conciliate. e believed that far 
beyond any pecuniary securities was the 
security in the faith and the goodwill of 
a reconciled Irish nation. And that 
was the basis of the proposals that we 
made. But what are your proposals? 
You are to become, on the part of the 
English Government, the proprietors of 
the land of a nation whom you treat as 
a hostile people, and as a conquered 
country—a people whom you keep under 
the iron heel of your coercion. I be- 
lieve that under those circumstances no 
securities, were they ten times greater 
than those you offer, would be of any 
value, and that is why I believe that nc 
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system of land purchase that you can 
propose, accompanied by a hostile at- 
titude towards the Representatives of 
the Irish people, whom every day you 
are defaming, slandering, persecuting, 
and prosecuting, or the Irish nation, 
whom you are treating—out of the 
mouth of your Prime Minister and 
others—as an incurably dishonest people 
—that no system of land purchase, 
whether large or small, can have the 
smallest effect. And, therefore, I am 
entirely and strongly opposed to these 

roposals which are now made. I be- 
Sees that no more damaging, no more 
disastrous proposal for their own position 
and influence in the country was ever 
made by any Government. [ Laughter. | 
Oh! you laugh now, but as the French 

roverb says, ‘‘He laughs well, who 
Ganka last.” And I believe that these 
£5,000,000, which, with this reckless 
haste, you are squandering upon the 
Trish landlords, without even allowing 
decent time for Parliament to consider 
it, is a course of proceeding for which 
you will have to render a heavy account 
before the constituencies of this country. 
At all events, I rejoice that, by their 
voting to-night, the Liberal Party will 
discharge themselves from all respon- 
sibility for this measure—for a measure 
which I believe is demonstrably unfair 
to the Irish tenant, end which I am 
confident is utterly unjust and ruinous 
to the English taxpayer. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that, in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), the 
duty devolved upon him of dealing with 
the various objections which had been 
urged against the proposals of the Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Sir William 
Harcourt) had occupied a great deal of 
his time by imputing to Members of the 
Government sentiments which they had 
never entertained, and which, certainly, 
they had never enunciated. The right 
hon. Gentleman had begun his speech 
by alleging that a change had come over 
* the course of the debate. He had stated 
that at the beginning of the debate the 
measure before the House had been 

resented as the true solution of the 
rish difficulty, while at the end of the 
debate the Government had receded 





from that position, and had presented 
Sir William Harcourt 
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the measure to the House as a small 
Bill only involving a trifling sum of 
money. If the speeches delivered at 
first did differ from those delivered at 
that moment, it was because they were 
dealing with very different subjects. It 
could not be justly thrown in the teeth 
of his Colleagues that they had not re- 
peated in the second discussion the senti- 
ments and opinions fully expressed on 
the first discussion. In discussing the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) upon the Motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill, the Govern- 
ment were discussing the measure as 
compared with a rival schheme—namely, 
that of dealing with arrears. And, 
therefore, as between the settlement of 
the Land Question by way of purchase 
and the alternative offered to the House, 
they had presented this solution as the 
mode of dealing with the question, and 
to that they adhered. But it was another 
thing to accuse the Government of pre- 
senting the measure to the House as 
the ultimate solution of such a great 
question. The position stood thus. It was 
not possible to have, at this moment, 
the ultimate solution of the question. 
There must be an interval, and the 
practical question was whether in that 
interval this successful system was to 
be allowed to drop or whether it was 
to be continued until the country was 
able to make up its mind, and a system 
had been matured which might be 
brought before the country as capab 

of offering an ultimate solution. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also referred 
to the attitude of hon. Members disput- 
ing about a miserable £5,000,000. Hav- 
ing regard to the very large view of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
two years ago, it was comprehensible 
that this should present itself to the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman as 
a miserable sum. The measure of 
1886 had contemplated advances of 
£50,000,000, which might have reached 
£200,000,000. In reading the debates 
upon Lord Ashbourne’s Bill, when 
introduced in 1885, he found that the 
ex-Attorney General of the Government, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman was 
a Member, had objected to the Bill 
on the ground that it was a ridiculous 
sum, and asked for £20,000,000. The 
Government, however, did not regard it 
as a miserable sum, but they wi to 
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roceed by steps and to feel their way. 
t them commence with £5,000,000 
and see how the plan succeeded. Then, 
having observed the working of the pre- 
sent scheme, they would be in a better 
position to bring before the country an 
ultimate solution. The — hon. Gen- 
tleman had then p ed to put a 
question which he agreed was the ques- 
tion of all others to be discussed in 
relation to the Bill before the House. 
How had the experiment succeeded? The 
right hon. Gentleman said he wanted 
facts and information as to how the 
Act had worked in different districts. 
Well, that was exactly the information 
which he laid before the House when he 
asked for leave to introduce this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman could find 
the information in the Reports which 
had been published year after year. 
Then it was alleged that the Govern- 
ment were rushing the Bill through the 
House—that certain information was 
asked for only to-day and had not been 
obtained. Why, it was announced on 
the 10th of July by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) that this 
proposition would be brought before 
the House in the Autumn Session, and 
if hon. Gentlemen had placed their 
Questions on the Paper a fortnight ago 
they would now be in possession of the 
information they required. Then it 
was said that this measure was recom- 
mended to the House because it would 
operate against Home Rule. The 
persons who purchased under the Bill 
would be removed from the temptations 
of the argarian agitation which was 
advocated in the name of Home Rule; 
they would be in an _ independent 
position and able to form their opinions 
on political questions without intimida- 
tion. That was the way in which the 
Bill would operate from a political 
point of view. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman drew a humorous picture of 
what he called the rush of voracious 
landlords to take advantage of these 
£5,000,000. But did it not occur to the 
right hon. Gentleman that for every 
voracious landlord rushing to take ad- 
vantage of the Bill five or six tenants 
must also be rushing to take advantage 
of it? No landlord would rush to take 
advantage of the Bill unless his tenants 
were rushing to meet him. This Bill 
was not brought forward in the interests 
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of the landlords, nor did he say that it 
was exclusively in the interests of the 
tenants. It was in the interest of both 
landlord and tenant. It had been said 
that the Bill would have the effect of 
getting rid of Irish landlords, and 
reference had been made to different 
opinions as to whether that was desir- 
able. Now, he altogether denied that 
this was a Bill which, either in its 
actual operation or in its tendency, 
would have the effect of getting rid of 
the Irish landlords. He would rather 
describe it as a measure to get rid of 
dual ownership. Several times the 
question had been asked on the other 
side of the House—‘ What about 
England and Scotland?” Neither in 
England nor in Scotland had that 
extraordinary position been forced upon 
the landlords which had been forced 
upon the Irish landlords—namely, the 
position of dual ownership. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] That position, he maintained, 
did not generally exist, either in England 
or Scotland. No legislation had been 
applied to the English tenant-farmers 
which could be compared to the legis- 
lation of 1881, which forced upon the 
Irish landlords a quasi - partnership 
with their tenants. Another topic was 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who stated that the landlords were 
using the arrears in order to force 
purchases. He traversed that statement 
as a matter of fact, and said that no 
proof had been laid before the House of 
any such assertion. Let them test for 
a moment the argument which the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to found upon 
it. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument to be that the 
arrears would be added on to the value 
of the land, and that the bargain would 
therefore be a disastrous one for the 
tenant and a dangerous one for the 
State. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that what he said was that the landlord 
went to the tenant and said,—‘‘ Unless 
you will purchase, I will evict you on 
your arrears.” 

Mr. MADDEN said, he thought he had 
not much misrepresented the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had maintained that 
arrears would be used to enforce unfair 
bargains on the tenants. But the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to remember that 
the amount of the purchase - money, 
whether it included arrears or not, had 
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to be brought before the Land Oom- 
missioners before they accepted the 
security. When the purchase-money 
was settled between landlord and 
tenant, he did not see that, on the 
question of amount, it mattered at all 
whether or not arrears were included. 
An inspector was sent down, an elaborate 
system of valuation was put in force, 
every circumstance was taken into ac- 
count, and the Commissioners saw that 
the State had full security for the money 
advanced. What wasthe danger? Where 
was the hardship upon the tenant? In 
protecting the State the Commissioners 
afforded a general though indirect protec- 
tion to the tenant, and that was a view 
which he thought had not been sufficiently 
presented tothe House. Another ques- 
tion to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had directed attention was that of the 
security, but he accepted the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as regarded the 
retention of one-fifth of the purchase 
money. He (Mr. Madden) did not feel 
inclined to labour that point. He 
thought it was a mere dispute about 
words, as to whether it should be called 
a joint security for the entire amount 
advanced, or a diminution of risk as to 
one-fifth. As regarded the security 
afforded by the tenant’s interest in the 
holding, let him put a concrete case. 
Assume that a farm was worth £100 
a-year; the landlord’s interest worth 





£70; and the tenant’s part worth £30. | Aird 


Assume the rent to be £70, which, at 
17 years’ purchase, would be £1,190. 
What did the tenant buy? He bought 
the £70 a-year, the landlord’s part. But 
there was the £30 a-year which the 
tenant had not bought, and that, with 
the £70 a-year, which represented the 
landlord’s interest, became security to 
the State. He had not heard that argu- 
ment touched. Was that no security; 
was that no margin in a transaction of 
this kind? Three propositions might be 
submitted tothe House. First, he failed 
to observethat any real attempt had been 
made to prove that the Act had been a 
failure. Then, again, it had been gene- 
rally conceded that some system of land 
urchase was the ultimate solution of the 
nd Question, and when, in addition, it 
was proved that the Ashbourne Act, so 
far as it had operated, had been a suc- 
cess, and, lastly, when no other solution 
was possible in the immediate present, an 
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entirecase was made out for the extension 
of the Act in the manner proposed by 
the Government. He believed that both 
landlords and tenants would benefit by 
the passing of the Bill, and that the 
measure, if adopted, would conduce to 
the advantage of Ireland and to the 
interests of the Empire at large. 

Dr. CLARK Caithness) spoke in 
opposition to the Bill. One danger, he 
said, they must look at was the growth 
of Socialism ; and he ventured to say 
that if they placed private property on 
a different basis from what it was now 
they would be helping on the Socialistic 
movement. He opposed the Bill be- 





cause it would not settle anything. 
Mr. CONYBEARE spoke against the 


Bill. 


It being Midnight, Mr. Speaker rose 
to interrupt the business. 


Whereupon Mr. 


William Henry 


Smith rose in his place, and claimed to 
move “That the Question be now put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and ayreed to. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 


tion.”’ 


The House divided:—Ayes 299; Noes 


224: Majority 75. 


AYES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 


Bentinck, W. G. C. 
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Gardner, H. 
Gilhooly, J. 

Gill, T. P. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. C 


Gully, Ww. 0. ; 
Hanbury - Tracy, hon, 
F. 8. A. 
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Harcourt,rt.hn. Sir W. , Parnell, C. S. Stack, J. 

G. Vv. V. Paulton, J. M. a hon. P, J. 
Harrington, E. Pease, Sir J. W. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Harrington, T. C. Philipps, J. W. Stevenson, F. 8. 
Harris, M. Pickersgill, E. H. Stewart, H 
Hayden, L. P. Picton, J. A. Stuart, J. 

Hayne, C. Seale- Pinkerton, J. Sullivan, D 

Holden, I. Playfair, right hon. Sullivan, T. D. 
Hooper, J. Sir L. ummers, W. 

Hunter, W. A. Plowden, Sir W. C. Swinburne, Sir J 
Illingworth, A. Power, P. J. Tanner, C. K 

Jacoby, J. A. Power, R. Thomas, A 

Joicey, J. Price, T. P. Thomas, D, A 
Jordan, J. Priestley, B. Trevelyan, right hon. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. | Provand, A. D. Sir G.O 

hon. Sir U. J. Pugh, D. Tuite, J. 

Kenny, C. 8. Randell, D. Waddy, S. D. 
Kenny, J. E. Redmond, J. E. Wallace, R. 
Kilbride, D. Reed, Sir E. J. Warmington, C. M. 
Lalor, R. Rendel, S. Watt, H. 
Lane, W. J. Reynolds, W. J. Wayman, T. 
Lawson, Sir W. Roberts, J. B. Whitbread, S. 
Lawson, H. L. W. Robertson, E, Will, J. 8. 
Leahy, J. Robinson, T. Williams, A. J. 
Leake, R. Roe, T. Williamson, J. 
Leamy, E. Roscoe, Sir H. E. Williamson, 8S. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. Rowlands, J. Wilson, C. H. 

J.8. Rowlands, W. B. Wilson, H. J. 
Lewis, T. P. Rowntree, J. Wilson, I. 
Lockwood, F. Russell, Sir C. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Lyell, L. Samuelson, G. B. Woodall, W. 
Macdonald, W. A. Schwann, CO, E. Woodhead, J. 

Mac Innes, M. Sexton, T. Wright, C. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Shaw, T. 
M‘Cartan, M. Sheehy, D. TELLERS. 
M‘Carthy, J Sheil, E. Bradlaugh, C. 
M‘Donald, P. Sinclair, J. Labouchere, H. 
tongs R. Spencer, hon. C. R. 

I‘Ewan A Z . 
M‘Lagan, P Main Question put, and agreed to. 


M'‘Laren, W.S. B. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Marjoribanks, rt.hn. E. 
Marum, E. M. 
Mayne, T. 
Menzies, R. 8. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Montagu, S. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morgan, W. P. 
Morley, right hon. J. 
Morley, A. 
= right hon. 
A. J. 


O’Connor, A. 
O'Connor, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O'Doherty, J. E. 
O'Gorman Mahon, The 
O’ Hanlon, T. 

O’ Hea, P. 

O’ Keeffe, F. A. 
Oldroyd, M. 

Parker, OC. 8. 





Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BILL. 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary Mat- 
thews, Viscount Lewisham ) 


[pitt 379.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order be discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn.”—( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, that in reference to this Bill 
he proposed to put a question and to 
make an appeal to his right hon. Friend. 
He was quite aware that in the cireum- 
stances in which they found themselves, 
and under the exigencies of Public Busi- 
ness, it was imperative that his right hon. 
Friend should abandon the Bill. At 
the same time, he regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not feel it 
within his power to take the sense of 
the House upon the principle of the 
Bill; because he could not elp think- 
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ing that the opposition to the measure, 
whatever it might be, would not have 
been found to be of a very serious or 
complicated character. He was aware 
that some opposition had been mani- 
fested on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
who were, and always had been, the 
special champions of economy in the 
Public Service, and on the ground that 
they objected to any increase in the 
number of Government Departments, 
and especially at what they probably 
considered unnecessary cost to the 
State. Butif he was correctly informed 
—and his right hon. Friend would be 
able to correct him if he was wrong— 
the scheme contemplated by the Govern- 
ment, so far from aiting anything what- 
ever to the public cost, would effect an 
absolute economy. If that was so, he 
could not believe that any opposition to 
this measure on any ground whatever 
could have been anything at all of a 
formidable character. He made no 
complaint of the course the Government 
had adopted on this occasion; but he 
wished to make an appeal to his right 
hon.Friend, because, undoubtedly, there 
had been a feeling in certain quarters 
that the Government were never really 
in earnest in introducing this measure. 
He should be the last person in the 
world to pay his right hon. Friend such 
an exceedingly bad compliment as to 
suppose for a single moment that when 
the Government announced their inten- 
tion of dealing with this question during 
the present Session they were not speak- 
ing and acting in perfect good faith 
towards the Gentlemen interested in the 
subject. Now, what he had to ask was, 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
the present time, the First Lord of the 
Treasury was able to give to the House 
an assurance—a distinct and definite 
assurance—that the Government would 
re-introduce the Bill and prosecute it to 
a conclusion, as far as it was in their 
power to do so, at the earliest possible 
coeutuny during the coming Session ? 

is right hon. Friend would give such 
an assurance he would give great satis- 
faction to those Members of the House 
who were interested in the subject as 
representing the agricultural interest in 
the country. Such an assurance would 
go far to remove what he believed to be 
a feeling of disappointment in certain 
constituencies ; it would absolutely re- 
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move any doubt there might be as to 
the intentions of the Government in the 
toatter. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Srna) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had listened with 

eat interest to the remarks which had 
allen from his right hon. Friend, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that it 
was with great regret the Government 
found themselves obliged to part with 
this Bill for the present Session. But 
he thought the country and the House 
would not regret the opportunity of see- 
ing the outlines of the measure which 
the Government thought it right to ask 
the House to consider, and which time 
alone had prevented the House con- 
sidering. He had already expressed to 
hon. Friends behind him, and to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who took an in- 
terest in agriculture, that it was the 
intention of the Government to find an 
opportunity of re-introducing the mea- 
sure in the early part of next Session, 
and to do their best to pass it into law. 
It would not be fitting, under present 
circumstances, that he should attempt to 
follow his right hon. Friend as to the 
framework of the Bill. He-believed it 
was a good Bill, and that it was one 
which would effect economy in the 
Public Service, and conduce to good 
administration. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he thought it would hardly 
be right to let that opportunity pass 
without expressing from the Opposition 
side of the House their complete sym- 
pathy with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin), who, they knew, took a 
personal interest in this question. There 
was, of course, only one Gentleman in 
the House who was at all qualified to 
fulfil the post which would be created 
by the Bill, and that Gentleman was the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin). 
He sincerely condoled with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the opportunity of 
getting an official position was, for the 
present at least, lost to him. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) 
desired to add his regret to that already 
expressed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Cony- 
beare). 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords].—[{[Bu1t 298.] 
(Mr. Haldane.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) moved 
that the Order be discharged and the Bill 
withdrawn. Several Notices of oppo- 
sition had been put down, and the pro- 
moters of the Bill felt that if they agreed 
to the Amendments they would be pass- 
ing not a living Bill, but a skeleton Bill. 
Under the circumstances, the promoters 
of the Bill concurred in thinking it would 
be better to defer the measure. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Order be discharged, and the Bill 
withdrawn,” —(MMr. Haldane, )—put, and 
agreed to. 


Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—PRIVATE MEM- 
BERS’ BILLS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) begged the indulgence of 
the House while he asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury what course the 
Government proposed to pursue, during 
the remainder of the Session, with re- 
ference to the Bills of private Members? 
He took it they were now in the posi- 
tion they were ordinarily in when the 
Session was drawing to a close, and 
when they had only to deal with Supply 
and Government measures. Towards 
the end of a Session there was a general 
understanding that the Government 
would not afford facilities for proceed- 
ing with Bills of private Members. He 
could quite understand hon. Members 
coming down night after night to deal 
with Government Bills; but he did not 
think they ought to be called upon to 
deal with the Bills of private Members, 
unless the Government meant to sup- 

and carry them. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirz) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly reason- 
able in his view of the pu to 


which this Autumn Sitting was devoted. 
Undoubtedly this Sitting was primarily 
for Government Business; but he would 
not say that a private Member’s Bill, 
which was unopposed, should not pass. 
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However, so far as the Government was 
concerned, it would not be any portion 
of their duty to provide facilities for the 
discussion of private Members’ Bills 
which were opposed. He trusted, there- 
fore, that hon. Members who found that 
opposition was likely to be taken to 
their Bills would withdraw them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to do with those Bills 
which appeared on the Paper as Private 
Bills, but which were really Lords’ 
Bills? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) had 
already given an indication of the course 
which hon. Gentlemen in charge of 
Bills coming from “another place’’ were 

repared to do—he had withdrawn a 
rds’ Bill. 


CHAPELS (CLONMACNOICE) BILL. 
(Colonel Nolan, Mr. T. M. Healy, Dr. Fitz- 
gerald.) 

[pitt 361.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
that as this was one of the Bills which 
was hanging on night after night, he 
hoped the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
would take the hint from the First Lord 
of the Treasury and withdraw the Bill. 
This was a Bill to which there was very 
decided objection in Ireland, and which 
could not be allowed to pass. [Cries of 
‘Order !’’) 

Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


SCOTCH CROFTERS’ EMIGRATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra) (Strand, 
Westminster) asked leave to move the 
Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee which stood in his name. He 
was aware it was said that his 
Motion could not be assented to 
without discussion; but he wished to 
intimate to hon. Gentlemen who took 
an interest in this question that it 
was exceedingly desirable that the Com- 
mittee should get to work, in order to 
ascertain the facts relating to crofter 
emigration. The Government were 
anxious that the House should be put 
in possession of all information with 
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regard to what had been done; and it 
appeared to them that the best method 
of furnishing that information would be 
by means of a Committee, which would 
represent all views on this important 

uestion. He hoped, therefore, the 

ouse would allow this Committee to 
be nominated. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be cages to 
inquire into the various schemes which have 
been proposed to facilitate Emigration from the 
Crofter districts of Scotland to the British 
Colonies ; to examine the results of any such 
scheme which has received practical trial in 
recent years; and to Report generally upon 
the means by, and the conditions under, which 
such Emigration can best be carried out, and 
the quarters to which it can most advanta- 
geously be directed.” —(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, he did not rise to oppose the Mo- 
tion, because he was quite aware of the 
truth of what the right hon. Gentleman 
said as to the importance of at once 
appointing the Committee if it was to 
do anything this Session. What he 
was anxious to do was to criticize the 
Remit or Reference. In his opinion, 
the Reference to the Committee was 
open to some very serious objections. 
The first portion of the Reference was 
that the Committee should 


“‘Inquire into the various schemes which 
have been proposed to facilitate Emigration 
from the Crofter districts of Scotland to the 
British Colonies.’’ 


He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to remit to the 
Committee the question of the policy of 
crofter emigration. The Government 
had adopted that policy on their own 
responsibility; and, perhaps, it was as 
well they should continue to carry it out 
on their own responsibility. He thought 
that if the Committee were to inquire 
into the general question, it would 
certainly come to the conclusion that 
any scheme that was to be carried out 
by the Government must be carried out 
by Government money alone, and that it 
would neverdo to trust to private subscrip- 
tions—to make grants of public money 
dependent upon the money subscribed 
by the Government. The right hon. 
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Gentleman must have seen that the 
operation of the Government scheme 
had been very seriously curtailed indeed, 
owing to the failure of the public to 
subscribe the £2,000 expected; as a 
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matter of fact, he believed the public 
subscribed only £720. He objected to 
the following part of the Reference :— 
“To examine the results of any such scheme 
which has received practical trial in recent 
years,” 
for the simple reasun that it was utterly 
impossible that the Committee could 
information from Canada, in the period 
during which its Sittings could extend, 
which would enable them to form an 
opinion as to the results of recent 
schemes which would be of the slightest 
value to the House. There were certain 
facts in dispute with regard to the Go- 
vernment scheme; it was alleged, for 
instance, on the one hand, that the 
crofters were dissatisfied, and, on the 
other hand, that they were satisfied. 
That was a disputed fact. Could the 
Committee settle it without evidence ? 
And the Committee could not get the 
evidence in the time allowed them. The 
same remark applied to all the previous 
schemes. Then there were facts that 
were admitted. He held that there 
was not the slightest necessity for a 
Committee to be appointed to bring out. 
those facts. It was known that the 
present scheme was not carried out 
at the expense contemplated by the 
Government. It was shown by the 
Lord Advocate, when replying to a 
Question put to him that after- 
noon, that the £120 per family had 
not sufficed for the expenses of the 
scheme; that the Government had been 
obliged to supplement the allowance by 
an extra £700. It was known, too, 
that the crofters were not located on 
Government land, but were placed by 
mistake on the land of the Canada 
North- West Company, which was selling 
at some $6 or $8 an acre. That fact 
could be got out by the prodaction of 
the correspondence, and without any 
Committes at all. What he contended 
was that the Committee, upon these dis- 
puted facts, could get no evidence which 
would entitle its recommendations to 
the smallest weight. It would get 
official evidence put before it, and that 
was all the evidence it could get. If it 
reported on that official evidence, it 
would report in an official sense; and if 
the Government wished to be guided 
simply by official evidence, there was 
no necessity for a Oommittee; the 
Government should take the official 
evidence, and act on its own responsi- 
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bility. He objected to the Government 
shifting its responsibility for the emi- 

tion scheme to the shoulders of a 

mmittee which could not get informa- 
tion which would entitle it to bear the 
responsibility of any recommendation. 
He would, therefore, suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should curtail the 
Reference to the Committee; that the 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the various 
schemes that had been proposed to 
facilitate emigration. It was perfectly 
impossible that the Committee could 
examine into the results of the Govern- 
ment scheme, for example. They did not 
yet know the results of the Government 
scheme, and they would not know them 
until after the winter had been passed 
by the crofters who had been sent out. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would cur- 
tail the Reference as he had suggested, 
he thought he and his hon. Friends 
could consent to the appointment of the 
Committee. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would adhere to the terms of their 
Motion, as he thought nothing would 
be more useful than the inquiry pro- 
posed, so far as the congested districts 
in many parts of Scotland were con- 
cerned. The proposal was not to appoint 
a Committee to inquire generally into 
the question of emigration, which would 
be far too wide a subject to deal with ; 
but it was to consider what scheme of 
emigration had already been a. 
and to examine the results of schemes 
which had received practical trial. The 

ublic generally had no facilities for 

nding out what was the real state of 
matters abroad; and, therefore, if the 
Committee were appointed, he believed 
it would give the greatest possible satis- 
faction, not only to Scotland, but also to 
many parts of the United Kingdom. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
the Government, instead of limiting, 
should extend the scope of the proposed 
inquiry, which, no doubt, wall enable 
the Committee to — very useful 
work. Ifthe First Lord of the Treasury 
would agree to insert after the word 
‘‘ facilitate,” in the second line of his 
Motion, the words “migration, or,” 
and then go on to say, after the words 
“British Colonies,” “and to report 
generally how such migration and emi- 
gration may best be carried out,” very 


Dr. Cameron 
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good and useful work might be done by 
the inquiry on the lines of the Royal 
Commission. With the limited Refer- 
ence in the Motion, as it at present 
stood, however, the Government would 
not be able to get at the facts of the 
case; and the result might be that false 
views of this question would be increased 
on the part of the public. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he also would call attention to the 
terms of the Reference as being far too 
limited, seeing that they included the 
words ‘‘from the crofter districts of 
Scotland to the Britisn Colonies.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury must know very well that 
what were technically understood as the 
crofters’ districts of Scotland were those 
districts included in the Crofters’ Act. 
He (Mr. Anderson) should oppose any 
Mc ‘on for a Committee which was con- 
fined to the crofter districts within that 
Act; because it was felt to be a great 
grievance that Aberdeenshire and Banff- 
shire, and the counties he represented, 
which contained a large number of 
crofters situated exactly in similar cir- 
cumstances to the crofters dealt with 
under the Act, were excluded from the 
benefits of that Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman would see why he (Mr. 
Anderson) objected to the appointment 
of a Committee whose inquiries were 
to be confined to the counties within the 
Crofters’ Act. He had been endeavour- 
ing to get that Act extended to other 
counties which, though not technically 
called in the language of Parliament, 
‘‘crofter counties,’’ were counties con- 
taining many hundreds and thousands 
of crofters. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that 
it was only fair that the scope of the 
operations of the pro Committee 
should be extended. He (Mr. Ander- 
son) was in favour of an inquiry, but 
one which would range over all the 
crofters in Scotland. There were several 
hundreds, he believed thousands, of 
no in Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, 

orayshire, and Nairnshire, all of 
whom were crofters; but, because they 
were not in the counties named in the 
Act, the Government got the idea that 
there were no crofters in those counties. 
The late Lord Advocate (Mr. Mac- 
donald) was of that opinion; but he 
hoped the present Lord Advocate did 
not share that view. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he thought he 
could satisfy the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken with regard to the 
point he had raised. The proposal of 
the Government was not to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the condition 
of the crofter districts of Scotland men- 
tioned in the Crofters’ Act, but to inquire 
into the various schemes which had 
been proposed to facilitate emigration 
from these districts. Although those 
schemes might be applicable to certain 
districts in Scotland mentioned in the 
Crofters’ Act, they might also be ap- 
plicable to other districts. What the 
Government had been anxious to sub- 
mit to the House was that schemes 
should be referred to the Committee 
which had already been proposed, or 
received practical trial; and they were 
anxious that the Committee should con- 
sider the general principle upon which 
proposals proceeding from the Colonies 
should be accepted. This question of 
emigration was a very serious one, and 
they were constructing a Reference to 
the Committee in such a form as to lead 
them to hope that they would be able, as 
a result of the inquiry, to obtain some re- 
liable opinion as to the various schemes 
of emigration which, from time to time, 
had been proposed by the various Colo- 
nies, and by Genélemen in that House 
interested in emigration ; and they had 
thought that it would be of interest to 
hon. Gentlemen from Scotland, and of 
advantage to the Government, if they 
could get the various points in connection 
with these schemes threshed out. They 
attached value to the words that the 
Committee should 

‘Report generally upon the means by and the 
conditions under which such Emigration can 
best be carried out; and the quarters to which 
it can most advantageously be directed.” 

They could not agree to strike out that 
part of the Reference, because that 
was precisely the point upon which they 
would most desire to have the inquiry. 
If the hon. Gentleman opposite (Dr. 
Cameron) objected to making a special 
examination into the success of the 
Crofters’ Act, which was upon its trial, 
that would bea matter for consideration 
and determination by the Committee. 
But the Government were bond fide in 
their desire to receive some guidance 


from the Report of the Select Committee 
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as to the places in which they could most 
satisfactorily send emigrants, the con- 
ditions under which they should go, and 
the kind of arrangements which should 
be made for forwarding them. The 
Committee would also enlighten them as 
to whether or not Land Companies 
should be formed ; as to what arrange- 
ments should be made with the Colonial 
Governments ; and as to the broad prin- 
ciples of the arrangements which should 
be carried out. He hoped that after 
this explanation hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would agree to this general Reference, 
which had been drawn up in order to 
give the Committee the opportunity to 
examine, as well as time would allow, 
the various schemes for emigration 
which, from time to time, had been 
brought forward. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, it would not be in the recollection 
of the present Lord Advocate, but no 
doubt inquiries at the Scotch Office would 
enable him to discover that in regard to 
the previous scheme of emigration, a very 
numerously signed Petition was sent 
from Fraserburgh, in Aberdeenshire, 
requesting that the inhabitants of that 
county might be made participators in 
any scheme of emigration which was 
adopted. He understood that the present 
scheme was not directed chiefly tocrofters 
per se, but more to fishermen who were 
connected with the crofters’ districts. If 
this Motion were passed in the words in 
which it had been framed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, it would, undoubtedly, pre- 
clude the consideration of the claims of 
the fishermen of Fraserburgh, who had 
already received a communication from 
the Government saying that in any 
scheme of emigration which was brought 
forward their case should be considered. 
He would suggest that the House should 
allow the Motion to pass if the First 
Lord of the Treasury would strike out 
four words of it in line three, ‘‘ the 
crofters’ districts of.’’ The Motion would 
then read, 

**Committee to inquire into the various 
schemes which have been proposed to facilitate 
emigration from Scotland to the British 
Colonies,”’ 
and so on. If those words were struck out 
he, for one, should be glad to allow the 
Motion to pass; and the inquiry would 
then take a scope which it was desirable 
it should take, and whieh the large 
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district he represented was in favour 
of. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he wished to ask the right hon. 
’ Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, if he would extend the scope of the 
inquiry, 80 as to enable the Committee 
to report on the policy of emigration, 
and to state their view as to whether 
emigration could be expected to remove 
the evils that the crofters in the Western 
Islands complained of? This seemed to 
him to be a question of great importance 
for the House to determine; because if 
on further consideration and inquiry, 
it did not appear that emigration could 
possibly remedy the evils under which 
the crofter districts and the Western 
Islands of Scotland generally were 
labouring, it would be simply a loss 
of time on the part of the Committee 
to inquire as to what schemes of emi- 
gration should be adopted. He thought 
it worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
or not State emigration was a policy 
which that House ought seriously to 
adopt. Emigration might be a very 
desirable remedy if brought about by 
voluntary and individual effort; but he 
was afraid that further inquiry into this 
subject by persons practically acquainted 
with the situation in the West High- 
lands would show that emigration could 
not be expected to perceptibly reduce 
the existing evils; and that, therefore, 
any scheme of State emigration would 
only be putting off the day when Parlia- 
ment must deal seriously and effectually 
with a state of matters which caused 
so much suffering and trouble. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
be good enough to say whether he was 
prepared to empower the Committee to 
report as to the policy of State emi- 
gration ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
be glad to meet the views of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen- 
shire (Mr. Esslemont) by inserting after 
the word ‘‘crofter,” in line three, the 
words ‘‘ and other,” which would make 
. the proposal read— 

**To inquire into the various schemes which 
have been proposed to facilitate Emigration 
from the Crofter and other districts of Scotland 
to the British Colonies,”’ 

Those words would embrace any scheme 
which had been proposed for emigration 


Mr. Esslemont 
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from any district of Scotland which had 
been really seriously under considera- 
tion. He trusted the House would 
allow the Committee to be appointed. 
Dr. Crank: How about “ migration ?’’ ] 
The Committee could not go into that 
subject, as it would be opening up a 
question which was a very large one, 
and there would be very little hope, ia- 
deed, of the Committee making any 
Report at all this Session. Surely the 
hon. Member would not desire to render 
the whole of the inquiry useless. The 
Reference would be quite wide enough 
with the addition of the words he now 
proposed to insert. 
rn. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) wished to appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury not to limit this 
inquiry to Scotland alone. There was 
great distress existing in many parts of 
England, and such an inquiry as that 
proposed would be very useful in point- 
ing out methods of alleviating that dis- 
tress. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the words 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be quite sufficient, because 
he proposed that the inquiry should ex- 
tend to the schemes for emigration pro- 
posed in the crofter and other districts 
of Scotland, and, as a matter of fact, 
there had only been schemes in one or 
two counties. He (Mr. Anderson) de- 
sired to have a general inquiry as to the 
desirability of emigration for the whole 
crofter districts; and he desired to see a 
Report as to the means by, and the con- 
ditions under, which emigration could 
best be carried out, and the quarters to 
which it could be most advantageously 
directed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment desired to meet the wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as much as they 
could. Their great aim was to obtain 
for the House some evidence in the 
course of the present Session, if pos- 
sible, and certainly in the early part of 
next Session, with regard to the par- 
ticular question now before the House ; 
and if they were to widen the scheme 
so as to include emigration generally, 
and take in the question of migration, 
they would fail to get the evidence as 
soon as they earnestly desired to have 
it. He would ask hon. Members to 
recollect that it would be quite open, 
at some future time, for the House to 
appoint another Oommittee to deal 
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with the wider questions that had been 
raised. He trusted the House would 
accept the Motion. The matter was of 
such importance that it was desirable 
the Committee should finish its labours 
during the Autumn Session. 

Dr. CAMERON contended that the 
Committee, under the proposed Re- 
ference, would only get misleading 
evidence. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Com- 
mittee would not accept misleading 
evidence, but would get the best evi- 
dence it could, and make the best Report 
possible. 

Dr. CAMERON: I shall have to ob- 
ject to the Motion. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
extend the inquiry, so as to include the 
question whether emigration itself was 
a desirable thing or not? As the lan- 
guage of the Reference stood, it would 
confine the Committee simply to tho 
mode in which emigration was to be 
carried out; and, of course, there was a 
preliminary question as to whether or 
not emigration by the State as a policy 
should be adopted. The other part of 
the Motion was extremely wide, as it 
said that the various schemes that had 
been proposed to facilitate emigration 
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from Scotland should be inquired into. 
One of these was the scheme of Mrs. 
Gordon Baillie; and he was afraid the 
Government would find great difficulty 
in tracking the details of that scheme. 
If the recommendation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) 
were adopted, it would be necessary to 
leave out the word ‘‘such,” in line 4. 
He (Mr. Hunter) had another objection 
to the Motion, which was that the names 
of the Committee had not been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was not 
the rule to give the names of the Mem- 
bers of a Committee before a decision 
had been taken as to whether that Com- 
mittee should be appointed. 

Mr. HUNTER: Then, as I have no 
hope of seeing a satisfactory Commit- 
tee appointed, I shall object to the 
discussion being continued and the 
Motion being adopted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber object to the Motjon being agreed 
to? 

Mr. HUNTER: Yes. 


Further Proceeding stood adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 
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House adjourned at five minutes 
after One o’clock. 
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